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XXVII 


I. 


From the Acceſſion of King GEORGE the I, to the End of the Rebellion in SCOTLAND» 


30, 


NE illuſtrious houſe of Hanover entirely owe 
ther advancement to the throne of Great. Britain, 
to the effectual meaſures taken by king William 
and q een Anne, for the excluſion of all catholic 
prices, Had not the order of the ſucceſſion been 
changed, and ſuppoſing the doubtfulneſs of the pretender's 
birch a {uthcient reaſon to ſet him aſide, the houſe of Savoy 
wo id have been in poſſeſſion of the Britiſh dominions, as 
they derive their right from the princeſs Henrietta, daughter 
of ing Charles I, whereas he houſe of Hanover are deicend- 
e41 from the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of king James J. 
Nor was it out of any particular regard for the dukes of Ha- 
nov er, tha the Engliſh nation agreed to alter the ſucceſſion, 
but o dc of a belief, that it was abſolutely neceiſary for the 
preſer vation of the proteſtant religion, and the liberties of 
the ſtate. All catholics were therefore declared incapable 
of i cceeding to he crown, and conſequently the ſucceſſion 
was eitabliſhed in the proteſtant branches. Upon this foun- 
dation it was, that, the duke of Gloceſter being dead, the 
princeſs So hia was acknowledged for lawful heir to the 
imperial crow: of Great B. itain. 

1 hough this change of the ſucceſſion has been exclaimed 
again't by many, it is built on very ftrong reaſons. In ca- 
tholic countries, a prote ant king will not be endured: why 
therefore ſhould a proteftant tate be obliged to ſuffer a ca- 
tholic king? Are the; enot, between ſovereign and ſubieats, 
muual obligations? And is not the preſervation of religion 
one of the greateſt? If the catholics think their religion 
unſafe under a proteſtant prince, has not experience taught 
the proteſtants, hat their religion can never be ſecure under 
a catholic prince? What the nation had ſuffered trom the 
zcal of king James to introduce his religion, did it not 
tuſhcicntly juſtify their fears and precautions? To maintain 
the proteVant ſucceſſion againſt the pretended heir, and ſe- 
veral others, who, after his deceaſe, might put in their claim, 
the belt mealrires were taken. Ot theſe, the moſt effectual 
was the himbling the exorbitant power of France, by which 
king James and his pretended ſon were protected. Lewis 
XIV was at lalt forced toabandon their defence, and acknow- 
ledge the proteftant ſucceſſion. All the other ſtates, enemies 
ot France, re oiced at the revolution, and made it their in- 
tereſt to ſupport it. The union of Scotland with England 
had the fame end, and was fo eagerly defired by king 
Wiham, only that the Scots might ceaſe to with for a ſepa- 
rate king, and concur wich the Engliſh in the ſucceſſion they 
had eſtabliſhed. 


* He was born May 28, 1660, 


d The great officers were: 
Dr Vennilon, archbithop of Cantcibury, 
Lord chancellor Harcourt, 
John Shetheld, duke of Buckinghamſhire, lord prefident, 
Charles Talbot, duke of Shrewſbury, lord tteaturer, 
Williumn Legg, earl of Dartmouth, lord privy ſeal, 
Thom Wentworth, carl of Strafford, firſt commiliioner of the admicalty, 
Sir 'Fhuaas Parker, lord chict-juſtice of the king's-bench. ; 


To theſe were added, by the clector of Bruntwick, in the inſtrument under 


GEORGE 
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Purſuant to the act of ſucceſſion, George Lewis, ſon of 
Erneſt Auguſtus, fit ſt elector of Brunſwick-Lunenburg, by 
the princeſs Sophia, grandaughter of king James I, aſcended 
the throne on the death of queen Anne. His mature age, 
being then fifty four years old *, his experience, his per- 
ſonal qualities, his numerous family, the general peace then 
in Europe, the intereſt his allies had to ſupport him, ſcemed 
to promiſe him a quiet and peaceable reign; but, however, 
he was not without his diſturbances. This prince had great 
talents for a crown, and had not failed to exert them on 
occaſion. He was concerned in all the affairs of Germany, 
and always came off with advantage. The great ſervices, 
he had done for the emperor Leopold, determined the em- 
peror Joſeph, his ſucceſlor, to uſe all his power to procure 
him admittance into the electoral college: and the emperor 
Charles, ſuccetfor of Joſeph, cauſed him to be acknowledged 
elector by Lewis XIV, and by the electors of Cologn and 
Bavaria, who, till the treary of Raſtadt, had refuſed him that 
title, He had waged war in perſon and with ſuccefs. His 
campaign on the Rhine in 270 was glorious, and would 
have been much more fo, had not the oo great bravery of 
count Merci diſappointed his pro et of fending aid to the 
duke of Savoy, o enable him to penetrate into la Franche 
Compte. This prince had an excellent ſpirit and noble ſen- 
timents: he was much more ſenſible of iervices than of inſu- 
ries; courageous, little capable of ditiembling or hiding his 
thoughts; my maxim (ſaid he, ſoon after his arrival in En- 
gland) is never to abandon my friends, to do juſtice to all 
the world, and to fear no man. To chele valuable qualities 
he joined a great application to buſine:s, and a fncere defire 
to render his ſub ects happy. 

All theie virtues together had gained him the reſpect and 
love of his German lib ets, who were all frzmilſive to his 
will; and their obedience had noching of conhraint, becaute 
his commands were always reaſonable, and dictated both by 
equi y and goodnels, 

As ſoon as queen Anne had refigned her latt breath, the 
privy council met, and the archbithop of Canterbury, the 
lord chancellor and reſident Krevenberg (in whole hands 
they were lodged) produced the elector oi Bruniwick's three 
inſtruments, nominating the perions to be added, as lords 
juſtices, to ihe teven great others of the realm . 

Atter che opening of the inſtruments, a proclamation was 
iſſued, declaring, that the high and mighty prince George, 
elector of Bruntwick Luncaburg, was, by the death of queen 
Anne, become our lawn and righifol lege lo: 


0 89 b 
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tis own hand the solo ing nerio'm ; 
Duke of Shrew .bury, 


Ful of Aneleſey, 
Mukke of Soms riet, 


© * * yy i 
Lat! 91 5 11 119, 


Duke of Bolton, Earl ot Nottingham, 
Dube of ievouilnte, Farl ot Abimygon, 


Duke of Kent, Karl ot Scat nu. 

Duke of Atgyle, | Kart ot Ortord, 

Dake of Montroſe, Lord Vitcount Towulteng 
Duke of Roxburg, ; Lord Hahtax, 

Karl of Ponitret, Lord Cow per. 
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Great-Britain, France, and Ireland. This proclamation was 
ſigned by above a hundred lords and gentlemen, ſeveral of 
whom, in leſs than a year, entered into treaſonable plots to 
deprive the king of his right, and broke out into open 
rebellion againſt him. ; 

King George was proclaimed at the uſual places, and with 
the uſual ſolemnities, in the cities of London and Weltmin- 
ſter. The ſtreets were crowded with multitudes of people, 
and no diſorder was committed. The ſame day the lords- 
juſtices appointed the earl of Dorſet to carry the king the 
news of his inauguration, and to attend him in his journey 
to England. | 8 45 

The earl of lla, lord juſtice general of North-Britain, hav- 
ir g received notice of the:queen'sdeath, and orders to pro- 
clum the king, went to l the duke of Montroſe 
(one of the lords of the regency) where he found the mar- 
que of Tweedale, and ſeveral other lords and perſons of 
df nen, who with the magiſtrates of Edinburgh, and the 
off cer of the itate, cauſed the king to be roclaimed with 
grea Ceremony. 

Jo days after the lords juſtices of Ireland, the archbiſhop 
of Armagh, and fir Conftantine Phipps, having received the 
like notice, proclaimed the king on the 6th of Auguſt 
at Dublin. At the ſame time, they iſſued a proclamation 
for ita ming papiſts, and ſeizing their horſes 

There was not the leaſt diſturbance or interruption given 
in a:.y place to the proclaiming ot the king; only at Oxford, 
the mas or received a letter brought by a peiſon in a bache 
lor's gown, requiring him to proclaim the pretender “. 
The mayo: communicated this letter to che vice chancellor, 
and both of them trantmitted copies of it to mr. ſecretary 
Bromley, repreſentative for the univerſity of Oxford, who ſent 
them leiters of thanks. The vice chancellor allooffered a re- 
ward of a hundred pounds to the diſcoverer of the author. 

In the mean time, the lords of the regency finding the 
nation much expoſed by the 11] condition. of the army and 
fleet, rook all poſſible precautions to guard againſt a ſurprize. 
They diſpatched for officers of the army, as they could 
truſt, to their reſpective polls; gave orders to reinforce the 
garriſon of Portimouth, and {ent veitels out to view the har- 
bours of Fiauce. They choſe m. ſoſeph Add:ſon to be their 
ſecretary, and ordered all diipatches, directed to the {ecrecary 
of tate, to be ſent to him. ' his was particularly mortifying 
to che lord Bolingbroke, who was now obliged to ſtand ar 
the door of the council chamber with his bag and papers, 
and to receive orders from thoſe, whom, a few days before, 
he expected to command. | 

The parliament met at Weſtminſter, the afternoon of the 
very day the queen died, purſuent to the act, which regulated 
the ſucceſſion. The ſpeaker being in Wales, it was moved 
b; mr. ſecretary Bromley, that the houte ſhould adjourn to 
the Wedneſda following. Bur this motion, though ſecond- 
ed, was anſwered b fir Richard Onſlow, that time was too 
precious for an' to be loſt at fo criucal a juncture. And 
therefore the houſe ad ourncd only to the next day. 

Ou the 5h of Auguſt, the lords-juſtices came to the houſe 
of peers, where the lord chancellor, in their name, made the 
following ſpcech to both houſes : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


* 

t having plcaſed Almighty God to take to himſelf our 
late moſt gracious queen of blefled memory, we hope, that 
nothing has becn omitted, which might contribute to the 
| ſafery of theſe realms, and the preſervation of our religion, 
laws, and libertics, in this great conjuncture. As thele in- 
valuable bleflings have been ſecured to us by thoſe acts of 
parliament, which have ſettled the ſucceſſion of thele king- 
doms in the molt 1lluitrious houſe of Hanover; ve have 
regulated our proceedings by thoſe rules, which are therein 
preſcribed. : 

The privy-council, ſoon after the demiſe of the late queen, 
aſſembled at St James's, where, according to the ſaid acts, 
the three in'iruments were produced and opened, which 
lad been depotited in the hands of the archbiſhop of Can- 
rerbury, the lord chancellor, and the reſident of Brunſwick. 
'Thole, who, either by their offices, or by virtue of theſe in- 
ſtruments, had-the honour of being appointed lords-juſtices, 
did, in conjunction with the council, immediately proceed 
to the proclaiming of our lawful and righttul ſovereign king 
Georgejquking, at the ſame time, the neceſſary care to 
maintain the public pcace. | 

In purſuance of the acts before-meationed, this parliament 
is now atlembled, and we are perſuaded, you all bring 


© In the letter were theſe expreſſions : 
This is to warn you, if you ſhould receive an order to proclaim Hanover, 
agt to comply with it for the hand of God is now at work to ſet things upon 


OF 
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with you ſo hearty a diſpoſition for his maieſty's ſervice, and 
the public good, that we cannot doubt of your aſſiſtance in 
every thing, which may promote thoſe great ends. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons, 


We find it neceſſary to put you in mind, that ſeveral 
branches of the public revenue are expired by the demiſe 
of her late majeſty; and to recommend to you the making 
ſuch proviſions in that reſpect, as may be requiſite to ſupport 
the honour and dignity of the crown: and we afſure our- 
ſelves, you will not be wanting in any thing, that may con- 
duce to the eſtabliſhing and ae of the public credit. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, ; 


We forbear laying, before you any thing, that does not 
require your immediate confideration, not having received 
his majeſty's plealure. We ſhall only exhort you, with the 
greateſt earneſtneſs, to a perfect unanimity, and a firm adhe- 
rence to our ſovereign's intereſt, as being the only means to 
continue among us our preſent happy tranquility. ? 


The commons being returned to their houſe, mr, ſecretary 
Bromley moved for an addreſs of condolance and congratu- 
lation, inſiſting much on the great loſs, the nati-n had 
ſuſtained by the death of the late queen. mr. R bert Walpole 
moved for ſomething more fabftantial, *to give the 
king aſſurances of their making good all pailizmentary 
funds ;* and mr. Onſlow, afterwards lord Ou ſlow, very ju“ ly 
obſerved, that the ſtreſs of the addreſs ought not to lie up n 
condoling, but upon congratulating and giving the king 
aſſurances of their maintaining both his majeſty's undoubted 
title to the crown, and public credit.” Accordingly, in- 
ſtructions were given for drawing up the following addreſs, 
which was unanimouſly agreed to the next day : 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


* We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubiects, the 
commons of Great-Britain, in parliament alembled having 
a juſt ſenſe of the great loſs the nation has ſuſtained by the 
death of our late ſovereign lady queen Anne, of bleed me- 
mory, humbly crave leave to condole with your majeity on 
this ſad occaſion, - 

It would but aggravate our ſorrow, particularly to enu- 
merate the virtues of that pious and moſt excellent princeſ-; 
the duty we owe to your majeſty, and to our country. oblige 
us to moderate our grief, and heartily to congratulate your 
majeity's acceſſion to the throne; whoſe princely virtnes give 
us a certain proſpect of future happineſs in the ſecurny of 
our religion, laws, and liberties, and engage us to are 
your majeſty, that we will, to our utmoſt ſupport your un— 
doubted right to the imperial crown of this realm, again 
the pretender and all other perſons whatſoever. Y 

Your faithful commons cannot but expreſs their imnatien: 
deſire for your majeſty's ſafe arrival and preſence in Gr-:t- 
Britain. 

In the mean time, we humbly lay before vour majeſty the 
unanimous reſolution of this houſe, to maintain the wil 1'- 
credit of the nation, and effectually to make good all funds 
which have been granted by parliament, for the ſecurity of 
any money which has been, or ſhall he, advanced for the 
public ſervice, and to endeavour, by every thing in our 
power, to make your majeſty's reign happy and glorious.” 


The fame day, the houſe of peers agreed upon the follow 
ing addreſs : 


Moſt gracious Sovercign, 

* We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal in parliament auembled, though 
deeply ſenſible of the great loſs theſe nations have ſuſtained, 
by the demiſe of her late majeſty of bleſſed memory, think 
it our duty, at the ſame time, with thankful hearts to Al- 
mighty God, to congratulate your majeity upon your happy 
and peaceable acceſſion to the throne : and we do, with the 
utmolt loyalty and duty, aſſure your majeſty of our zcalous 
and firm refolutions to ſupport your undoubtedly rightful 
and lawful title to the crown, àgainſt all encmics and preten- 
ders whatloevcr. 

Our zeal and affection for your majeſty's ſervice engage 
us to exert ourſelves with all vigour and unanimity for ſecur-— 
ing the public ſaſety; and we will always, to the utmoit of 
our power, maintain the honour and dignity of your crown. 
And we do, with faithful hearts, beſcech your majeſty, as 


a right foot, and in a few days you will ſee wonderful changes; which if you 


are wiſe enough to foreſee, you will obtain grace and favour trom the hands of 
his ſacred majeſty king James, &c,* 
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ſoon as pollible, to give us your royal preſence, which we 
are perſuaded will be attended with all other bleſſings to your 
kingdoms.” | | 7 

This addre(s having been tranſmitted by the lords-juſtices 
xo the king, hie returned this anſwer : 


GEORGE KR. 

I take this firſt opportunity to return you my hearty 
thanks for your addreſs, and the aſſurances you have given 
me therein. 

The zeal and unanimity you have ſhewn, upon my ac- 
ceſſion to the crown, are great encouragements to me; and 
1 ſhall always eſteem the continuance of them as one of the 
gereateſt bleſſings of my reign. 

No one can be more truly fenfible than Iam, of the loſs 
{ſtained by the death of the late queen, whoſe exemplary 
piery and virtue fo much indeared her to her people, and 
tor whoſe memory I ſhall always have a particular regard. 

My beſt endeavours ſhall never be wanting to repair this 
loſs to the nation. I will make it my conſtant care to pre- 
ſerve your religion, laws, and liberties inviolable, and to 
advance the honour and proſperity of my kingdoms. 

I am haſtening to you, comm to your defire, ſo 
affectionately expretled in your addrets.' 


The addreſs of the commons being alſo tranſmitted to the 
king, he returned the following antwer : 


GEORGE R. 


© Your dutiful and loyal addreſs 1s very acceptable to me. 
The unanimity and affection my commons have ſhewn, up- 
on my acceſſion to the crown, are moſt agreeable inſtances 
and pledges of their fidelity to me. I have a juſt ſenſe of 
your inexpreſſible loſs, by the death of your late ſovereign. 
You may be aſſured of my conſtant endeavours to ſecure to 
you the full enjoyment of your religion, laws, and liberties ; 
and that it will always be my aim to make you an happy and 
flouriſhing people; to which your reſolution to maintain the 
public credit of the nation will greatly contribute. I am 


haſtening to you, according to your earneſt defire, and the 
- © * 
juſt expectations of my people. 


A great many perſons, particularly the leading men a- 
mong the party, whoſe deſigns were fruſtrated by the queen's 
ſudden death, being extremely angry with dr. Ratcliffe, for 
not attending the queen, when ſent for by the duke of 
Ormond, their reſentments were carried ſo far, that, on the 
5th of Auguſt, fir John Packington made a complaint againſt 
him in the houſe of commons. Bur it being repreſented, 
that the doctor, who had the honour of being a member of 
the houſe, was then abſent, that matter dropped. 

Two days after, there was a debate about the choice of a 
chairman of the grand committee of ſubſidy; ſome of the tory 
members having moved and inſiſted on placing fir William 
Wyndham in the chair. But mr. Walpole repreſented, that 
mr. Conyers had, for ſo many years, ſo well diſcharged that 
office, that it would be inconſiſtent with gratitude, good 
manners, and prudence, to chute another. Upon which mr. 
Conyers was placed in the chair. The tories having loſt this 
point, ſome of them, on pretence of ſhewing extraordinary 
zcal tor the new government, propoſed the giving the king 
a million ſterling tor the civil lift, which was 300,000. more 
than the late queen had enjoyed. But, though no direct 
oppoſition was then made to that motion, yet it was after- 
wards dropped; the wiſeſt of the king's friends knowing, 
that the tories would take occaſion from thence to reproach 
lum, as oppreſſing the nation by a higher revenue than the 
queen, as they atterwards ſuggeſted in their libel, called 
Engliſm advice. For this reaton, the propoſal for the ſame 
lum as had been granted to the queen was approved, and a 
bill tor that purpoſe, being brought in, paſſed with great 
diſpatch, While the bill was depending, mr. Horatio 
Walpole moved, that the committee ſhould have power to 
receive two Clauſes; one for the payment of the arrears due 
to the Hanover troops in Engliſh pay, being 65, oool. the 
other for loo, oool. to be paid by the treaſury, to any perſon 
that thould apprehend the pretender, if he ſhould land, or 
attempt to land in any of the King's dominions. Sir William 
Wyndham ſeconded mr. Walpole as to the arrears; and 
mr. Shippen very frankly owned, he had oppoſed that pay- 
ment in the late reign, but that he was tor it now. Mr. 
Ald worth, member of parliament for New Windtor, tupport- 
ed likewiſe the motion; but, as if he deſigned to expoſe the 
members, who, at this juncture, appeared fo torward to Pay 
thote very troops, which, a tew months before, thev had 

Numb, 63. | 
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treated as runaways, he ſaid, That, for his part, he had 
formerly been againſt the payment, becauſe he had been 
given to underſtand, in that very houſe, that thoſe troops 
were deſerters; but that he had ſince been informed, they 
were hired to fight, and had ſerved well as long as there was 
fighting: and it, when they came in ſight of the enemy, they, 
who hired them, would not ſuffer them to fight, he did not 
ſee any reaſon, why they thould be called deſerters.” As to 
the clauſe, for giving 100,000. to ſuch, as ſhould apprehend 
the pretender, mr. Cn ſaid, the next day, That he was 
not the day before in the houſe, when that clauſe was moved; 
but, if he had been preſent, he would have oppoſed it, be- 
cauſe, in his opinion, the proteſtant ſucceſſion was no longer 
in danger, ſince his majeſty's peaceable acceſſion to the 
throne :* and he was ſo poſitive in this affertion, that he 
defied all the houſe to prove the contrary. He was ſecond- 
ed by mr. Shippen; but mr. Pulteney, and after him the 
lord lumley, made it clearly appear, That the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion was in danger, as long as there was a popiſh pre- 
tender, who had many friends both at home and abroad : 
that the late queen was ſenſible of that danger, when ſhe 
iſſued out her proclamation __ him; and that the caſe 
was not altered by her majeſty's demiſe: that the nation 
would. be at no charge, if the pretender did not attempt to 
land; and if he did, 100,000]. would be well beſtowed: to 
apprehend him.“ To this mr. Cn made no reply. 

Mr Craggs, who, the day betore the queen died, had 
been diſpatched to Hanover, returned, the 13th of Au- 
guſt, with letters from the king to the lords-juſtices : 
Upon which they went to the houſe of peers: and the chan- 


cellor, in their name, made the following tpeech to both 
houſes : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


It is with great ſatisfaftion we can now tell you, that we 
have this morning received a letrer from the king, wherein 
his majeſty is gratiouſly pleaſed to acquaint us, that his 
majeſty is haſtening hither, to employ his utmoſt care for 
putting theſe kingdoms into a happy and flouriſhing con- 
dition.” 

He has commanded us, in the mean time, to continue 
our care of every thing, that may conduce to the peace and 
ſafety of his dominions. And we are afſured, that, if this 
had required his more immediate preſence, he would, with- 
out the leaſt delay, have repaired hither, tor the ſupport of 
ſo dutiful and faithful ſubjects. For his majeſt does very 
particularly expreſs his great ſatisfaction in the loyalty and 
affection, which his people have univerſally ſhewn upon 
his majeſty's acceſſion to the crown.” 

* At the opening this ſeſſion, we did not mention to you 
the apprehentions we then had, from the ſmallneſs of the 
{um at that time advanced, that the lottery would not be 
tall, being deſirous, in the firſt place, to try to make it 
effectual in the manner the parliament had eſtabliſhed it. 
But we are obliged now to acquaint you, that all our en- 
deavours have failed of the deſired ſucceſs, though the 
contributions have been thereby conſiderably increated.” 

We mult therefore earneſtly recommend to vou, gen- 
tlemen of the houſe of commons, to take this into vour con 
ſideration, and to give ſuch further encouragement, as vou 
hall think proper, for railing the whole tum, which was 
intended, and is abſolutely neceflary for carrying on the 
{ervice of the year.” 


The parliament had, before the queen's death, paſſed 
an act for a lottery for 1, 400, oool. but public credit was 
then to low, that not above ſixty or ſeventy thouſand pounds 
had been ſubſcribed. This was occationed partly by the 
diffidence of the monied men in the late adminiſtration, 
and partly by the low intereſt allowed for the blank tick- 
ets. The lords of the regency and privy council, to re- 
ſtore public credit, and fill the lottery, went in a body to 
the bank, and ſubſcribed large ſums themſelves, which 
was {uch an encouragement to others to follow their exam- 
ple, that oo, oool. was ſubſcribed in two days; and the 
parliament, purſuant to the king's deſire giving further 
encouragement by making a ſmall addition to the intereſt 
for the blank tickets, one per cent. only, the remainder 
was ſubſcribed in a few days more. 

Addretles of thanks for the king's letter were voted by 
both houſes, and ſent to Hanover by the lords-juttices, 
who, about a week after, came to the houſe of peers to 
pats the money-bills, that were ready for the royal ailent, 
The ſpeaker, upon preſenting the civil lit and lottery bills, 
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made a remarkable ipeech d and, the buſineſs of the ſeſ- 
fion being finiſhed, the lords-juſtices prorogued the parlia- 
ment to the 3d of September. 

Thus ended the ſecond and laſt ſeſſion of the fourth par- 

liament of Great-Britain, and the laſt of queen Anne's 
reign. 
The French miniſter, monſieur d'Iberville, who had be- 
haved himſelf with great hautineſs, was, upon the queen's 
death, ſeized with ſuch an apprehenſion of being inſulted 
by the people in his own houſe, that he ſent a letter to the 
duke of Ormond, to defire his protection; and, the duke 
acquainting the lords-juſtices with it, ſome of the trained. 
bands were ordered to guard his houfe. That miniſter had 
before he received any orders from his court, aſſured the 
regency, That his maſter would inviolably maintain the 
treaty of peace concluded at Utrecht, particularly with re- 
lation to the ſettlement of the Britiſh crown in the houle of 
Hanover.“ And the earl of Peterborough, who arrived in 
London from France on the 7th of Auguſt, told ſome of 
the regency, that the French king had given him the like 
aſſurances; mr. Prior having likewiſe, by orders of the 
regency, notified the queen's death to the French king, re- 
ceived the ſame anſwer. Some days after, Iberville receiv- 
ed a letter from the marquis de Torcy, approving what he 
had done; and another from the French king to the' Britiſh 
regency with the fame affurance, importing likewiſe, That 
having been informed, that reports had been ſpread, as it 
he deſigned to make alterations in the late renunciations, 
he thought fit to declare, as he had already done to the 
carl of Peterborough, that theſe reports were altogether 
falſe and groundleſs: That, the king of Spain having ſent 
the cardinal del Guidice as embaſſador to France, which 
might create ſome ſuſpicions, his moſt chriſtian majeſty had 
deſired the king, his grandſon, to recall him: And that ehe 
elector of Brunſwick having, ſome time before the death of 
the queen, ſignified to his moſt chriſtian majeſty, that, 
whenever his ſucceſſion to the crown of Great-Britain ſhould 
take place, he would cultivate a friendſhip with his molt 
chriſtian majeſty, he (the king of France) on his part, aſ- 
ſured the lords-juſtices, that he would do all that lay in his 
power to maintain a good intelligence and amity betweer 
the two crowns.” 

The anſwer; which mr. Prior received about the Catalans 
was not altogether fo agreable to England. The regency 
had wrote to the court of France, That, his molt chriſtian 
majeſty having promiſed to interpoſe his good offices with 
the king of Spain in favour of the Catalans, they were ſur— 

rized to find, that, inſtead of that, his moſt chriſtian ma- 
jeſty had ſent his troops to aſſiſt thoſe of his grandton, in 


4 The ſpeech was as follows: 

My Lords, | 

© The knights, citizens, and burgeſſes of Great-Britain, in pariiament 
aſſembled, under tte preſent happineſs they enjoy by his majeſty's peaceable 
and quiet acceſſion to the throne, could not enter upon any work more 
ſatisfactory and pleaſing to themſelves, than the providing a ſuthetent revenue 
for the occafions of his majeſty's civil government, in order to make his 
reign as eaſy and proſperous, as the beginaing of it hath been ſecure: and 
undiſturbed. 

They are ſenſible, that the peace of the kingdom is not to be preſerved, 
nor the rights and liberties of the ſubjects to be protected, without ſupport- 
ing the juſt authority and dignity of the crown; and therefore they have 
thought it their intereſt, as well as duty to make ſuch a proviſion, as miay 
not barely ſuffice to the neceſſity of the government, but may be ſuitable to 
the ſtate, the honour and luſtre, which the crown of Great-Britain ought to 
be attended with, 

Whatſoever is ſuperfluous in that proviſion, and more than the ordinary 
{ervices of his majeſty ſhall require, will but inable him to exert his lughen 
and moſt valuable prerogative of doing good : And we can give no greater 
proof of the truſt we repoſe in his majeſty's gracious diſpoſition, than putting 
the ſame intire revenue into his hands, which her late majeſty died pofletied 
of; whoſe virtues we all admired, and of whoſe affection and concern for 
the religion, laws, and liberties, of this kingdom, we nad ſo long expe- 
rience, | 

As the crown itſelf deſcends immediately, and knows no vacancy, the 
commons have taken care, that the revenue ſhould follow it as cloſe as poſ- 
ible for they have given all the diſpatch to this grant, which the forms of 
their proceedings would allow. So that when his majeſty ſhall pleaſe to 
anſwer the impatient deſires of his people, by coming to take poſſeſſion of 
his kingdoms, he will find himſelf equally eſtabliſhed in theſe revenues, as 
if he had ſucceeded to all by an uninterrupted right of inheritance. "The 
only difference is this, that, if he had inherited them, he would have 
wanted one ſingle proof of the duty, and affection, and unanimity of his 
ſubjects. 

Our deſire is, that this may be looked upon as an earneſt and pledge of 
that zeal and fidelity, which we ſhall always retain, and which, upon every 
<ccaſion, we ſhall be ready to demonſtrate to his majeſty's perſon and go- 
vernment: As ſuch, we hope his majeſty will graciouſly accept it at this 
time; and hereatter, when he thall have had experience of this firſt volun- 
tary offering of his loyal commons, we hope he will find it to his ſatisfaction, 
as large and as ample as he could wiſh, might but the term of the grant be 
as long as we could with, fince it is to have equal continuance with his 
majeſty's htc, 


the reduction of Barcelona; and that they hoped, his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty would make good his promiſes, and con- 
ſider the ill conſequences of his ſuffering his forces to act 
againſt a people, who were under the protection of the 
crown of Great-Britain,” To this mr. Prior received an an- 
lwer, © That the moit chriſtian king had already made good 
his engagements in behalf of the Catalans: That their ob- 
ſtinacy was the cauſe of all the misfortunes, that might befal 
them: And his glory that would not fuffer him to recall his 
troops from before Barcelona.“ Some days before this an- 
ſwer was tranſmitted to England, the marquis d' Almanza, 
one of the deputies from the principality of Catalonia, made 
application to the lords uſtices, and communicated to them 
a letter he had received from the governor of Majorca, with 
an account of the condition of the city of Barcelona. Upon 
which they ordered, that a copy of the letter, which they 
had written to the court of France, {ſhould be communicated: 
to the marquis; and he was farther affured, that directions 
had been ſent to admiral Wiſhart, not to moleſt the inha- 
bitants of Barcelona, or hander any relief to be brought to 
them by lea. F 

The lords-juſtices were ſenſible how little the French 
king's aflurances, that he would. not diſturh the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, were to be relied on; and therefore, thoughy 
they had tent a reinforcement to the garriſon of Portſmouth, 
under the command of colonel Pocock, thev ordered ano- 
ther draught of five hundred out pentioners of Chel{ca-Hof.- 
pital to march thither, under the command of colonel Jones 
and at the fame time, ordered the juſtices of the peace of 
London and Weſtminſter to take exact lifts of the popiſh 
reſcuants, and to ſeize their arms and horſes; and, upon 
the landing of the feven Britiſh batalions from Oſtend, à 
battalion of the carl of Orkney's regiment of fittleers was: 
commanded to march to Portſmouth, which made a ſtrength 
tufficient for the defence of that important place. 5 

On the 157th of Augult, the carl of Berkley, commander 
of the ſquadron of men of war and yachts, appointed to 
attend the king and prince, artived on the coalt of Hol- 
land. Monſicur Klingracf, the King's reiident at, the 
Hague, immediately dilpatched an cxprets to Hanover, to 
acquaint him with ::. 

The ill conduct of the late muuftry with relation to the 
treaty of commerce. with Spain ſ n appcareil. For, on the 


10th ot Augult, the merch; Tang to chat Kingdom, 
laid before the regency c dufcufties un er wich they la- 
boured, by means of a large d αfj⅛ↄiue hien king Philip 


This increalcd the general indignation again? 7 managers 


My lords, the bill, which the commons have paſſed fer the purpoſes E 
have mentioned, is intitled, An act for the better ſupport of his majeſty's 
houſhoid, and of the honour and dignity of the crown of Great-Britain, 

They have alto prepared another bill, as well for rectifying miſtakes ir 
the names. of the commiſſioners for tne land-tax, as tor rating {0 much as 
is wanting to make up the ſum of fourteen hundred thouſand pounds, intend- 
ed to be raiſed by a lottery, for the public ſervice, in the year 1714, This 
haying been recommended to their care, and appearing to them to be necel- 
tary tor his majeſty's and the public ſervice, they have reaton to think they 
have now abundantly ſupplied the detects in the former proviſion; and in 
this aſſurance they humbly preſent this bill allo for the royal atlent.” 

An acco! tlus attair was led bon, bios eoces- tollantonet heats, 
8 count of this attair was pullitned in the two tollun ung letters from 
EE 7 % 


8 ä Cadiz, July 29. 

* The king of Spain has demanded a donative in this place, and in other 
parts ot Spain, and particulariy of the Britiſh merchants and other toreigners 
inhabiting acic; and their proportion of the donative 1s ſettled by 4 note 
lett at each ot their houſes, regulating what each perion is to pay, Which 
the merchants have retuſed to comply with, as being contrary to treaties ity 
force, and have repreſented the fame to the king of Spam; But, inftead of 
tinding redrets, they have had ſoldiers quartered upon them, and expect the 
number to be doubled every day, during the time they thall refvic to pu 
the donative. However, they have reſolved to let their effects be ſeized, 
rather than comply with a demand ſo unjuſt in ntelf, and 4 diſhonourabls 
to the Britiſh nation, of which there is no precedent.? 


© Our factory is inſulted the was V rm. 209396 

| actory is inſulted the molt that ever was vet experienced from 
this government; a donative (or free gift) being endeavoured to be exrorted 
by violence from as, Lo which effect our governor uus put guards of ſol- 
diers in our houtes, threatening to double them at 8 rials value pe diem, 
which amounts to halt a dollar, until we pay the fed donative, which 
amounts to 125 picces of eight on ſome, on chers more cis. Thus the 
principal of our articles and privileges are trampled on. This is the retpect 
thewn to our queen and nation, and the honourable uſage given to her 
ſubjects here. And what can be expected for the futiir: * We hope a ſud— 
den and determined reſolution will be taken at the court of gland, to. get 
ſatisfaction for this arbitrary dragooning the Britiſh ſubjects ; and that a ſtop 
will be put to their ever pretending here any more to ſuch an extortion and 
breach of public faith; otherwiſe no living, nor can we be ever fecure here's 
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ſo precarious 4 manner, as made it ſubject to the will and 
pleaſure of the king of Spain, whoſe miniſters believed 
themſelves ſo ſecure of ours in England, that they thought 
they might put any 1 on our merchants. But upon 
the news of the queen's ſudden death, and of the vigorous 
proceedings of the regency, they entertained other ſenti- 
ments, and recalled the orders they had given for exacting 
the donative. 

[1714] The latter end of Auguſt, the abbot Gaultier, who 
had been the agent of France and the pretender, ſet out for 
that kingdom, as many others had done upon the queen's 
death who had come \ hither on very ill deſigns. 

About the ſame time, mr. Murray arrived expreſs from 
Hanover, with an account that the king had deferred his 
departure for ſome days; and brought ſeveral orders for 
the regency and council, particularly for the preparing a 
patent to create the prince royal prince of wales; and for 
removing the lord Bolingbroke from his office of ſecretary 
of ſtate; which was done on the laſt of Auguſt, with par- 
ticular marks of diſpleaſure; three of the lords of the regen- 
cy, the dukes of Shrewſbury and Somerſet, and the lord 
Cowper, having taken the ſeals from him, and locked and 
{ealed up all the doors of his office. 

The union between England and Holland was ſo neceſ- 
fary tor their mutual preſervation, that it was one of the 
firſt cares of the lords of the regency to notify to the ſtates 
the queen's death, and his majeſty's peaceable acceſſion to 
the throne. This was done on the 4th of Auguſt by the 
earl of Strafford, the Britiſh eribaſſador in Holland, who 
made a {ſpeech on the occaſion, wherein he obſerved, that, 
by the act of ſucceſſion, all officers were to continue in em- 
ployment fix months after the demiſe of the queen, unleſs 
the ſucceflor otherwiſe diſpoſed of the offices; and that 
conſequently he remained ſtill embaſſador of the crown of 
Great-Britain. Upon the arrival of baron Bothmar's ſecre— 
tary with the news of the queen's death, monſicur Klingra- 
ef, the reſident of Hanover, preſented to the ſtates a me- 
morial, with a letter from the king, which was lodged in 
his hands, to be in readineſs, if there ſhould be occaſion, 
by which the king required of the ſtates the preformance of 
their guaranty of his ſucceſſion to the crown of Great-Bri- 
tain. The ſtates atiembled that very night, upon Klingraef's 
delivering the king's letter; and, the next day, came 
to a reſolution to return this anſwer, That, as ſoon as 
they were informed of the ſickneſs and death of the qucen, 
they immediately bethought themſelves of their engage- 
ments for the guaranty of the ſucceſſion to the crown of 
Great-Britain in the proteſtant line, as it was ſettled by acts 
of parliament. That, at the ſame time, they conſidered 
with themſelves, not only how much it concerns the king— 
doms of Great-Britain, that the ſettlement ot the ſucceſſion 
in the proteſtant line ſhould have intire effect, bur alto how 
deeply the proteſtant religion, the ſafety of their ſtate, and 
the liberty of all Europe, were intereſted therein. That 
therefore they unanimouſly reſolved to perform their en- 
gagements, and to execute all that by treaty of mutual gua- 
ranty they had promiſed. That as they received the ac- 
count of the queen's death with grief, ſo it was very accep— 
table news to them, that his electoral highneſs, as the next 
heir in the proteſtant line, was inſtantly proclaimed king 
by the unanimous advice of the council, and with the 
acclamations of the people. That they moſt heartily con— 
gratulate him thereupon, and with him all further happy 
fucceſſes in a proſperous reign. That from this good be- 
ginning they hope his majeſty will take peaceable poſſeſſion 
of his kingdoms without any oppoſition. That, neverthe- 
leſs, they were willing and ready to pertorm their engage- 
ments, and to take all proper meaſures with him for that 
end. That, it being likely his majeſty will ſpeedily. go 
for England, they will be very glad, it he will pleaſe to 
take his journey thro” their dominions. That they will en— 
deavour to tacilitate his paſſage with all that is in their 
power; and that they will at all time ſhew the high eſteem 
they have tor his majeſty's perſon and friendthip; and that 
they have his intereſts as much at heart as their own.” 
This reſolution was, with a letter to the king, delivered to 
the refident of Hanover; and, at the {ſame time, the ſtates 
diſpatched letters to the ſeveral provinces, deſiring them 
torthwith to provide the neceflary funds for ſetting out a 
ſtrong ſquadron of men of war; of which twelve that were 
ſaid to be defigned for the Baltic, were almolt ready to put 
to ca. | 

About the middle of Auguſt, the count of de Tarouca, em- 
baſſfador plenipotentiary of Portugal, in a conference with 
the ſtates- deputies notified to them the favourable declara, 
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tion the regents of Great-Britain had cauſed to be made to 
monſieur de Bruciado, the Portugueſe envoy at London, 
That Spain ſhould be obliged to conclude peace immedi- 
ately with the crown of Portugal; or, in caſe of refuſal, his 
Portugueſe majeſty might depend upon being affiſted by 
the crown of Great-Britain, conformably to the treaty of 
defenſive alliance between theſe two crowns:* This decla- 
ration having been reported to the ſtates-Feneral, they 
cauſed aſſurances to be given to the Portugueſe miniſter. 
That they would readily concur in all meaſures his Britan- 
nic majeſty might judge proper to be taken for obliging 
Spain to agree with Portugal on fair and juſt conditions of 
peace.“ After theſe declarations, there was little difficulty 
in concluding the treaty between Spain and Portugal. 

The earl of Strafford having received a letter from the 
king, to return the ſtates thanks for their reſolution about 
the guaranty, the earl, two days after, made a ſpeech ro 
the ſtates, and, among other things, ſaid, That they had 
thereby engaged the friendſhip of a king, which could not 
but be very advantageous to them, as well in regard to the 
neighbourhood and powerfulneſs of his kingdoms and ſtates 
as with reſpect to his majeſty's perſonal merit, who, for his 
many excellent qualities, would be eſteemed and courted by 
all Europe, as well as loved and reſpected by his own fub- 
jects: And that he was known to be a prince, who was a 
religious obſerver of his word, they might be affured, that 
in gaining his friendſhip, they ſecured to themſelves a ſo- 
lid and laſting ſupport, 

The court of France, confounded by the queen's ſudden 
death, followed the beſt council, which, in the preſent 
condition of their affairs, they could take, which was, to 
acknowledge king George. Accordingly, beſides th. tore- 
mentioned declarations, monſieur de Chateauneuf, their 
embaſlador at the Hague, made the carl of Strafford the 
uſual compliments of condolance upon the death of the 
queen, and, at the ſame time, thoſe of congratulation upon 
the king's acceſſion to the throne. And it is obſervable, 


that the pretender, who, by our miniſters and thofe of 


France, had been put in hopes ot carrying his point, a+ ap- 
pears by his own declaration, and by what paucd between 
our. miniſters and the abbot Gaultier, was intirely diſap— 
pointed. For upon the news, which he recerved the 14th 
of Auguſt, that the queen was either dead, or paſt reco- 
very, he poſted immediately tor Verſailles: But, the king 
ot France having notice of it, the marquis de Torcy tent to 
tell him, That his moſt chriſtian majetty was ſurprized at 
his being returned into his dominions, knowing the engage- 
ments he was under, in reſpect to the tucceſſion of the crown 
of Great Britain in the houſe of Hanover; and therefore de- 
fired him to quit his teritories.“ Upon this the pretender, 
having made a melancholy vitit to the queen-dowager of 
England at Chaillot, returning to Barleduc, under the 
deepeſt concern for the ill ſuccets of his journey; and {et 
out afterwards tor the court ot Lorrain at Luneville, from 
whence he went to Plombieres, to drink the waters of that 
place. | 

It will not be improper to take notice of tome remark- 
able paſſages at Hanover betore the news of the. queen's 
death reached the court. On the 26th of July, the earl 
of Clarendon, envoy extraordinary from the queen, ar- 
rived at Hanover; but, the elector being then at Heren- 
hauſen, it was the 4th of Auguſt, before the earl was con- 
ducted thither to have his fuit audience: One reaſon of 
the delay was, that the king of Prufl:1 arrived there incog- 
nito on the zoth of July, The cauſe of this interview 
between theſe two princes at this juncture v as variouſly 
diſcourſed of; but, very probably, the deſign of it was 
to cultivate a good corretpondence between them which 
their enemies had endeavoured to interrupt. The French 
court and ours knew, it would not be caty to defeat the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion, while hefe to families, which were 
both included in the intel, were united in affection and 
intereſt; and therefore thev attempted to divide them, by 
propoſing to the king of Pruſha's minitter here, that his 
maſter ſhould immediately ſucceed after the queen, if he 
would fall in with the meafures of the courts. But that king 
was too diſcerning to be caught in that tnare: He knew, 
that their deſign was only to tet the two families at variance 
which muit not only defeat the proteitant ſucceſſion, but 
ruin the intereſt of the retormation, render the two tamilies 
incapable of ſupporting their own or their country's inter- 
eſt againſt the deſigns of France and Sweden, and facilitate 
the pretender's wav to the throne of Great-Britain. He 
therefore not only rejected the propoſal, but likewiſe aſſured 
the elector of Hanover, that he would aſſiſt him with all 
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his power to maintain his title to the Britiſh crown; and 
having concerted meaſures with him for their common 
intereſt, returned to Berlain the 3d of Auguſt, 

Mr Craggs, who had been ſent to Hanover with an account 
of the queen's dangerous illneſs, arrived there on the 16th 
of Auguſt, and went directly to Herenhauſen with the 
privy-council's letter to the king. The ſame night three 
other expreſſes arrived at Hanover; two to the king, and 
one to the earl of Clarendon, with the news of che queen's 
death; which the earl communicated to him at two o'clock 
in the morning. This was confirmed, four hours after, by 
the arrivat of monſieur Godike, ſecretary to baron Bothmar, 
with the further account of his majeſty's being proclaimed. 
king of Grear-Britain in the cities of London and Weſtmin- 
ſter, without the leaſt ſhew of oppoſition. The king receiv- 
ed this news, ſo much to his glory and advantage, with 4 
ſerenity of countenance and compoſure of mind, peculiar to 
him. The baron de Rhede, his firſt chamberlain, was im- 
mediately diſpatched to Berlin, to deſire an interview with 
the king of Pruſha, beforè bis departure for Holland. But, 
that prince having begun his journey to Koningſberg in 
Pruſſia, before the baron's arrival at Berlin, the interview 
was prevented. However, as ſoon as the King of Pruſſia 
received from the Hague the news of the queen's death, and 
of the proclaiming of king George, he immediately declared 
his reſolutios to contribute his affiſtance to the maintaining; 
of that ſucceſſion, in caſe ir ſhould be diſputed; and ſent or- 
ders to his miniſters at the ſeveral courts, particularly to mr. 
Bonnet, his reſident at London, to notify, That, as his ma- 
jeſty had conſtantly declared himſelf in favcur of the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the houſe of Hanover to the crown of Great-Bri- 
tain, ſo now he was affected with- peculiar joy to hear, that 
the ſettlement of that crown had, in due time, taken effect, 
by the proclaiming of king George, the rather, becauſe it 
viſibly tended to the promoting the proteſtant religion, and 
the true intereſt and welfare of the Britiſh nation: and that, 
in caſe of need, he was ready to employ all the power which 
God had put into his hands, in aſſiſting to maintain that ſuc- 
ceſſion againſt all, who might offer to diſpute it.” 

The neighbouring princes and ſtates likewite either went 
in perſon, or fent envoys and deputies to congratulate his 
majeſty's happy acceſſion to the crown; which occaſioned 
a great concourſe of people, and retarded the king's depar- 
ture; the thoughts of which ſo afflicted the inhabitants of 
Hanover, who had ſo long enjoyed the bleſſings of his mild 
government, that they were inconſolable. The king, in 
order to alleviate their grief, cauſed intimation to be given 
to the magiſtrates, that they might aſk tome favour of him ; 
and, at their requeſt, the excite of proviſions was taken oft, 
the debts of i:folvent debtors were diſcharged, and their 
perſons ſet at liberty. 

The king, having committed the government of his Ger- 
man dominions to a council, at the head of which he placed 
his brother prince Erneſt, took into conſideration what part 
of the royal family he ſhould carry with tum, and then de- 
termined, that the prince thould go with him; that the 
princeſs, his conſort, ſhould follow a few weeks after, with 
the two eldeſt princeſſes; and that the young prince Frede- 
ric George ſhould remain at Hanover with his youngeſt ſiſter. 
The king allo named thoſe of the houſhold, who were to 
attend him to Great-Brirain. * 

The king ſet out from Herenhauſen rhe 3iſt of Auguſt, 
and in four days came to Utrecht, trom whence he went to 
the Hague. He had there leverai conferences with the 
ſtares, wherein the aſſurances, which had been mutually 
given by letters of friendſhip and effectual aſſiſtance, were 
confirmed. 5 At length, on the 16th. of September, the king 
and Prince embarked at Orange-Polder, on board the Perę- 


t Theſe were, the baron de Kilmanſeck, maſter of the horſe; baron 
Bernſdorf, firit miniſter of ſtate ; baron de Goritz, preſident of the finan- 
ces, and miniſter of ſtate ; monfieur de Robethon, privy connſellor to the 
king; count Platen, great chamberlain; baron de Rhede, great chamber- 
lain; the marquis de la Foret, chamberlain ; baron Schutz and his two 
brothers, one gentleman of the bed-chamber to the king, the other to the 

rince; monſieur Reiche, privy- counſellor, and ſecretary to his majeſty; 
e de Hartoff, counſellor of war; monſieur Schraden, fecretary of 
ambaſſies; monſieur Hammerſtein, gentleman of the king's bed-chamber ; 
mouſicur Kempe, gentleman of the bed-chamber to the prince; two phy ſi- 
cians, dr, Stcigerthal and dr, Chappuzean ; two ſurgeons, and two yalcts 
de chambre. 

The marquis de Chateauneuf, embaſſador of France, had an audience 
among other foreign miniſters, to compliment the king on his acceſſion; and 
the report was, that he uſed theſe, among other civil expreſſions, There 
are yet a few difficulties to be removed, to put the finiſhing hand to the 
treaties yet depending; but your majeſty ſhall be the arbiter of the peace,” 
To which the king anſwered, * I will be the guaranty of it.” The duke de 
Offa, and the marquis de Monteleone, plenipotentiaries of Spain, came 
from Utrecht to the Hague, to wait on the king and had a private audience, 
the gth of September, | 
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grine and the Mary Yatcht, which having, ſoon after, joined 
the ſquadron of Engliſh and Dutch men of war, that waited 
for them, under the command of the earl of Berkeley, they 
all ſailed for England with a fair wind; and, the next day, 
about nine in the evening, arrived ſafe at the Hope, where 
the admiral thought fit to drop anchor. There being a 
thick fog the ſaturday morning, the yatch did not go up 
the river till the afternoon. The king and prince went 
into a barge in Long Reach, and arrived at Greenwich 
about fix o'clock in the evening. The duke of Northumber- 
land, captain of the life-guard, and the loxd-chancellor, at 
the head of the lords of the regency, received him at his 
landing, and complimented him on his fate arrival. The 
king cholc to walk to his houſe in the park, accompanied by 
moſt of the nobility, and great numbers of the principal 
gentry, through an infinite crowd of perſons of all condig- 
ons. Before he left his yatcht, he appointed the earls of 
Dorſet and Berkeley to be lords of his bedchamber, and 
knighted mr. William Sanderſon, captain of the Peregrine. 
After the King had undergone the fatigue of paſſing through 
the crowd, and of giving his hand to all, who ap roached 
him, he retired to his bed-chamber, and ſent for ſeveral of 
the nobility, fueh as had moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their zeal for his ſucceſſion. It was obſerved, that the duke 
of Ormond, the lord chancellor, and the lord Trevor were 
not of that number. The earl of Oxford, was not at Green- 
wich that evening, but was one of the earlieſt there the next 
morning; but had the misfortune to be undiſtinguiſhed a- 
mong the crowd, and, with great difficulty, had at laſt the 
bare honour of kiſſing his majeſty's hand, without exchang- 
ing a word with him. Nor did the earl eſcape ſuch reflecti- 
ons from the ſpectators, as his conduct had juſtly deſerved. 
On the other hand, the duke of Marlborough appeared there, 
Juſtly tavoured by the king, and looked upon (though not 
yet declared) as captain general. > The dukes of Shrewſbu- 
ry, Somerſet, Bolton, Argyle, Montroſe, Rutland, and Mon- 
tague; the marquis of Dorcheſter; the earls af Dorlet, 
Bridgewater, Sunderland, Carliſle, Berkeley, Nottingham, 
Portland, Orford, Wharton, and Cholmondeley; the lord 
viſcount Townſhend; the lords Offulſtone, Sommers, and 
Halifax; the biſhop of Saliſbury; general Stanhope, mr. 
Lechinere, and many others, received particular marks of 
favour; and the duke of Argyle was declared groom of the 
ſtole to his royal highneſs; colonel William Car and colonel! 
Tyrrel, grooms of the bed-chamher; the earl of Hertford, 
the lord Finch, the lord Lumley, and colonel Oughton, 
gentlemen of the bed-chamber to the prince. 

On the 2@th of September, the king and prince of Wales 
made their entry with great pomp and magnificence. There 
were in the king's coach the prince, and the duke of Nor- 
thumberland, captain of the life-guard in waiting. Above 
two hundred coaches of the nobility and gentry, all with ſix 
hortes, preceded the king's. When he came to St Marga- 
ret's Hill in Southwark, he was met by the lord-mayor, al- 
dermen, recorder, ſheriffs, and officers of the city of London; 
in whoſe name fir Peter King, recorder, made a congratula- 
tory ſpeech. The lord-mayor delivered the 1word to the 
king, who returned it ta him, and he hore it in the proceſſion 
bare-headed. The royal pomp continued till his arrival ar 
his palace of St James's, and was favoured by as fair a day 
as was ever known in that ſcaſon of the year. 

The court was extremely numerous the next day, when, 
beſides the Britiſh nobility and gentry, ſeveral foreign mini- 
ſters made their appearance; particularly thoſe of France, 
Poland, Pruſſia, and Sicily, took that occaſion to congratu- 
late his majeſty's happy acceſſion to the throne, and fate at- 
rival in England. & 


»The dake of Marlborough, having been detained a fortnight at Oſtend 
by contrary winds, happened to land at Dover, the day the queen died. 
He knew nothing of the queen's death, no more than the mayor and jurats 
of Dover, by whom he was received in their tormalities with the acclamations 
of the people, and with a diſcharge of a great number of guns trom the plat- 
form, but none from the caſtle, which are uſed only in royal ſalutes. The 
reaſon of his coming at that time is not known for certain. He had been in- 
vited firſt by the lord treaſurer Harley, and afterwards by the lord Boliug- 
broke, and great promiſes were made him. The compliment went fo. far 
that orders were ſaid to be ſent to the commanders of the caſtles and rorts on 
the coaſts of Kent, Eflex, and Suftolk, to pay the ſame honours, by the 
firing of guns wherever he lauded, as was done when he returned in triumph 
from his glorious campaigns, But it ſeems this ceremony was icon after 
countermanded by an expreſs. However, the duke conſented to make a 
kind of public entry. About two hundred inhabitants of Southwark, with 
their member at their head, refolved to meet and attend him through the 
Borough. He was likewiſe attended as he paſſed through the city with the 
like number on horteback. His coach happened to break down at 'Vemple- 
Bar, and he was forced to go into another. He was cenſured by his enemies 
4 this conduct, as if it was a fort of inſult on the quoen, who was but juſt 
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Before we proceed to the events of this reign, it will be 
roper to give a general idea of the ſtate of affairs in Great- 
33 and Ireland. 

The animoſity between the ſeveral parties, which even at 
this day divide England, was, at king George's acceſſion, 
higher than ever. the whigs, who had been in diſgrace the 
tour laſt years of the queen's reign, were full of reſentment 
at the niage they had received from the tories, and hoped to 
have full ſatisfaction under the new reign, which they look- 
ed upon as the end of their humiliation. The tories, on 
their part, were extremely apprehenſive of a downfall, and 
this apprebenſion had engaged ſeveral of their leaders in 
practices not only dangerous, but directly contrary” to the 
meaſures, the nation had taken wich the two lalt ſovereigns 
and the houſe of Hanover. To the views of theſe men were 
aſcribed the late peace with France, and the violence offered 
by the queen to her allies, to compel them to a reconciliation 
with that crown, and to the ſacrifice of the fruits of their 
victories. 

Moreover, the principles of the revolution had been far 
from being univerſally embraced. Not only the papiſts eſ- 
pouled the abdicated family, but alſo great numbers of 
churchmen; and it was much to be feared, that they would 
join with the catholics to dethrone a prince, whom they 
looked upon as a foreigner. The famous diſtinction of a 
king de jure, and a king de facto, was not yet forgot, nor 
the doctrine of paſſive obedience; and ſeveral refuſed to take 
the oaths of allegiance and abſuration. 

Scotland was generally diſtatisfed with the union. They 
were apt to conſider themſelves as degraded to a province of 
England. They had always been pleaſed with the title of 
an independant kingdom, heartily lamented the lots of it, 
and as heartily wiſhed to recover it. That the Scots ſhould, 
at king George's acceſſion, be in theſe ſentiments, is no 
great wonder, ſince it requires ages to root out of the minds 
ofa nation ſuch tort of impreſſions, however ill-grounded. 
Accordingly, the Scots gan to thew their diſcontent ſoon 
after the queen's death, of which there 1s the following ac- 
count: the regency having iſſued a proclamation for a reward 
of 100,ccol for ſcizing the pretender, they were informed that 
the pretender's friends in Scotland defigned an inſurrection; 
and that ſome of them had been ſeen to go in arms towards 
the Highlands; upon which they ordered a good number 
of half-pa officers, eſpecially of thoſe belonging to the Scots 
regiments, to go thither immediately, that, in caſe of ne- 
ceſtity, they mi ht raife the militia of the country, under the 

cders of major general Whetham, who commanded in chief 
there. Though this precaution was neceſſary, yet the Scots 
jacobites were to contounded, that they could do nothing 
confiderable; ſo that the chief of them only held ſome con- 
ſultations, and retired to their lurking places. 

Some of the Highlanders appeared in a body near Fort 
William at Inverlochy, in the weſtern Highlands. But, the 
governor ſending out a detachment againſt them, they 
marched off; ſo that they could do nothing at that time in 
Scotland, but only ſteal tome cattle, and took an opportunt- 
ty by night to proclaim the pretender. The government 
ordered them to be proſecuted; and, by way of prevention, 
the duke of Gordon was conlined by the regency to the city 
of Edinburgh, on his parole; his fon, che marquis of Hunt- 
ley, to his houic in the north; and lis fon-in-law, the lord 
Drummond, to his cattlc of chat name. The duke of Athol, 
lord privy-ſcal, who had cauſed the king to be proclumed 
at Perth, was o:dered to continue at his ca{lic of Blair in the 
Highlands, to preſerve the peace of the neighbourhood : 
and the regency being intormed, that the Highlanders had 
appointed huntings, when it is uſual tor the Clans to attend 
their chicis, they forbad thoſe huntings, and ordered ſir 
Donald Macdonald of Slait, one of thoſe chiefs, ſuſpected to 
be in the pretender's intereſt, ro be made priſoner, and ſent 
to the caſtle of Edinburgh. The lord Drummond was alto 
ordered to be ſeized, bur efcaped to the Highlands, from 
whence he wrote to the lords juitices, and offered bail for 
his good behaviour. The carl of Broadalbin, who had ſut— 
ficiently declared himſelf fur the pretender, cho' he had ab- 


i Ibberville the French envoy ſaid on this occafion, * That, as ſoon as 
his majeſty's leature would permit, he would detire an audience, to repeat 
to him the atlurances, the marquis de Chateauneuf had given his majeſty at 
the Hague, on the part of his moſt chriſtian majeſty.' 

& An accident happened this day, which wterrupted a little the gay 
humour the court was in. Charles Aldworth, member of parhament tor 
Windlor, had unbibed, at St Germains in France, ſtrong prejudices againit 
tie Hanover ſuccethan, which, at his return to England, he made no tcru- 
ple of publiſhing, aud confirmed them by frequent drinking che preten- 
der's health. This drew upon him feveral quarrels, iu which he met with 
tome diigraces; and, in the later end of the queen's reign, he tet io great 
value on that merit of his, that he thought himſelf not tuſſiciently taken 
notice of, which made him a little intractable, He took liberties in railing 
Number 64 
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jured him when he fat as one of the ſixteen Scots peers, 
thought fit to retire to an inacceſſible caſtle in a lake: upon 
which a detachment of foot was ordered to guard the avenues ; 
and captain Campbel of Glendoroul, who had a commiſſion, 
by the carl of Oxford's means, to raife an independant com- 
pany in the Highlands, was taken at Inverlochy, and from 
thence ſent priſoner to Edinburgh. The late lord treaſurer 
bad, a little before, {et up a new chamberlain's court in 
Scotland, the old one having been long difcontinued, be- 
cauſe arbitrary princes had made it a grievance to the ſubject. 
The deſign of reviving it now was only for a cover. to beſtow 
money upon ſuch, as were in the court-meaſures: Accord- 
ingly, the earl of Mar, who managed the affairs of Scotland, 
reccommended his own brother-in-law, fir Hugh Paterſon 
of Banockburn, and the lord Haddo, eldeſt ſon of the carl 
of Aberdeen, to be two of the commiſſioners, to whom the 
queen had granted a bill of 1000l. each, payable by mr. 
Douglaſs, receiver- general of the land-tax. The lord viſ- 
count Kilſyth, one of the ſixteen Scots peers, and the lord 
Lyon, king at arms, two other relations to the earl of Mar, 
had alſo grants for the like ſums. Soon after the queen's 
death, fir Hugh Paterſon demanded payment of his bill; but 
the earl of Ilay, lord juſtice-general of Scotland, interpoſed, 
and acquainted the regents, how unreaſonable a thing this 
was; and particularly that men, ſuſpected of diſaffection to 
his majeſty's government, ſhould have the public money 
diſtributed amongſt them. Upon this the lords regents or- 
dered the duke of Athol, lord privy-ſeal, to put an imme- 
diate ſtop to all grants, that were not paſſed before the queen's 
death; which difappointed thoſe gentlemen of their money, 
and ſaved 4000]. to the government. 

When the king was proclaimed at Glaſgow, forty or fifty 
unknown perſons, while the magittrates were buſy in attend- 
ing the proclamation, took an opportunity to pull down the 
epiſcopal mecting-houte there, where one mr. Cockburn had 
ſet up the Engluh liturgy, by countenance of the late go- 
vernment, more to diſguſt the citizens, than in hopes of 
gaining protelytes. As toon as the magiſtrates heard of it, 
they {ent to apprehend the actors, and to prevent the pul- 
ling down the houte; but they had done their work, and 
made their eſcape, before the magiſtrates came thither; ſo 
that none of them were diſcovered or taken. The jacobite 
party took occaſion from hence to reflect upon the preſby- 
terians, as if they had perſecutcd thoſe of the church of En- 
gland, and inſerted an account of it in the poit-boy, with 
all the aggravating circumſtances, that their malice and in- 
vention could ſuggeſt. Complaint was likewiſe made of it 
to the regency, who ordered the lord advocate of Scotland 
to inquire into it, There was found good reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that the thing was done on purpoie by the diſaffected par- 
ty, to raiſe a clamour; becauſe mr. Cockburn, the day be- 
fore, had retired with his family and effects to Edinburgh, 
though the magiſtrates of Glatcow had given him affurance 
of protection. This account being taken upon oath by the 
magiſtrates, and ſent up to the regency, put an end to that 
matter. Thus ſtood affairs in Scotland, at the time of king 
George's acceſſion. TE 

As tor Ireland, the chief thing to be dreaded there, was 
the great number of papilts, who are ever ready to throw off 
the yoke of the Engliſh. A little more conduct in king 
James II, and a little more aſſiſtance trom France, would 
have endangered that kingdom. And, at the time of the 
queen's death, popery was in much the ſame fituation. 

Indeed there {cemcd to be no danger from any foreign 
power. Holland would not tail to fulfil all engagements ; 
the king of himtelf was powerful: he had on foot a good 
number of troops, which, without obſtacle, could have been 
embarked in his own dominions. But, after all, Lewis 
XIV. was ſtill alive: it could not be doubted, but that it 
was againft his will that he had acknowledged the proteſtant 
ſucceliion, and pronuted not to diſturb it. He was aſſuredly 
in the ſame ſentiments ſtill, and perhaps thought himſelf 
more obliged to keep his word with king James, on his 
death bed, never to forſake his fon, than the engagements, 
the neceſſity of a peace had forced him into. It may be, 


at the old miniftry ; and, to ingratiate himſelf with their ſucceſſors, charg- 
ed it as a crime in colonel Chudleigh of the foot guards, that he had drank 
the duke of Maclborough's health. Colonel Chudleigh, the coufin of the 
other colonel, meeting unexpectedly mr. Aldworth in the preſence<chamber 
at St James's, bead wh him about it; and, ſome by-ſtanders ex- 
preſſing their turprize, that men, who had publicly drank the preteader's 
health, ſhould dare to appear in that place, mr. Aldworth came to hard 
words with colonel Chudleigh, and challenged him? upon which they both 
went out, and fought in Marybone fields, notwithſtanding colonel Biſſet's 
endeavours to prevent it. Mr. Aldworth was killed on the ſpot; and the 
king, being told of it, expreſſed his indignation at people's quarrelling in 
his palace ; but ſaid, that, as he came to maiatain the laws, he would leave 
the matter wholly to their deciſion, 
& 
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what he would not do directly, he might do indirectly; with 
money, may not troops, arms and ſhips ſoon be had? It will 
be ſeen in the courſe of this hiſtory, that, without any aid, 
the Engliſh and Scots raiſed ſuch an inſurrection, as cauſed 
great diſturbances: and what would they have done, had 
they been aſſiſted! In vain would the king have depended 
on his own troops; they could not be brought over without 
the conſent of the parliament, and the Engliſh are too jea- 
lous of their liberty, to ſuffer any foreign forces, and it is 
with ſome fort, of regret, that they bear even thoſe of the 
ſtates. 

Such was the ſituation of the Britiſh dominions and. of 
Europe, when king George came to the throne; and there- 
fore it is no wonder, that, upon his arrival in England, his 
firſt proceedings expreited a diitike of the tories and the late 
miniſtry, and ſhewed his attachment to the whigs. The 
perſons, he had named for the regency, were a plain proof 
what the friends of the late miniſtry were to expect. He 
had, even before his arrival, removed the lord Bolingbroke, ! 
and appointed the lord Townſhend fecretary of ſtate in his 
room. The day after his landing at Greenwich, he tent the 
new ſecretary to acquaint the duke of Ormond, that he had 
no longer occaſion for his ſervice as captain-general,, but 
would be glad to ſee him at court. 

Theſe changes were followed by many others: the duke 
of Marlborough was made captain- general of the land- forces, 
colonel of the firſt regiment of foot- guards, and maſter of the 


ordnance. The lord Cowper was made lord chancellor, the 


earl of Wharton privy- ſeal, and the carl of Sunderland lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. The duke of Devonſhire was ap- 
pointed ſteward of the houthold in the room ot earl Paulet, 
and mr. James Stanhone fecrctary of ſtate in the room of 

r. Bromley, and the duke of Montroſe in the room of the 
earl of Mar: the duke of Somerſet was made maſter of the 
horſe, the duke of St Alban's captain of the band of penii- 
oners, and the duke of Argyle commander in chief of the 
forces in Scotland. Mr William Pulteney was made fecreta- 
ry of war, and mr. Robert Walpole receiver and pay maſter- 
general of all the guards and garriſons, and all other forces 
of Great-Britain, and pay-maſter to. Chelſey-hoſpital, in the 
room of mr. How and mr.. Moore. The privy-council was 
diflolved, and a new one declared, of which the earl of 
Nottingham was prefident..” Out of the privy-counſellors 
a cabinet council was formed, conſiſting chiefly of the lord 
chancellor, the duke of Marlborough, the carls of Notting- 
ham, Sunderland, the lords Hallifax, Townſhend, Sommers, 
and general Stanhope. All theſe had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their profeſſed oppoſition to the late meaſures, 
and the peace. 

The governors of places were alſo molt of them changed. 
General Erle was made governor of Portimouth. There 
were as many alterations in Ireland as in England. Before 
the king's arrival, the behaviour of fir Conitantine Phipps 
had been ſuch, that the regency had removed him, as well 
as the archbiſhop of Armagh, from being lords-juliices of 
that kingdom, and in their room appointed the archbiſhop 
of Dublin and the car! of Kildare, for which they had the 
king's letter of approbatiom and thanks. * Alan Broderick 
was made lord, chancellor of Ireland, and William Whitthed 
chief juſtice. The privy-council was alſo diflolved, and 
another named, of which the duke of Ormond was one. ® 

All theſe changes were made before the coronation, which 
was fixed to the 20th of October. The king is by ſome 


! Shortly after the king's arrival, a meſſage having been ſent to the lord 
Bolingbroke, in the country, for his coming to town, to be preſent at the 
taking off the ſcals that had been put on his office ; he excuſed himſelf, ſay- 
ing, The lame might as well be done by one of his ſecretaities ; but, it he 
could be ſo happy as to have the honour to kiſs the king's hand, he would 
fly to throw himlelf at his mazelty's feet.” 

" The reſt were: The prince of Wales, archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
York, lord chancellor Cowper, the dukes of Shrewtbury, Devonſhire, Som- 
erſet, Bolton, Malborough, Argyle, Montroſs, Roxburgh, Kent, Mar- 
quis of Lindſey lord great chamberlain, the earls of Wharton privy ſeal, 
Pembroke, Suffolk, Sunderland, Angleſca, Carlitle, Abington, Scarbo- 
rough, Ortord, viſcount Townſhend, Biſhop of London, the lords Som- 
mers and Hallifax, Thomas Coke vice chamberlain, James Stanhope ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, fir Thomas Parker chief juſtice, Thomas Erle licutenant- 
general of the ordnance, and Robert Walpole paymalter-general, 

» On the 14th of Sept. the regency had advice from Dublin, that, upon 
the removal of fir Conſtantine Phipps and the archbiſhop of Armagh, from 
being lords jnſtices of Ircland, there was an univerfal joy among all the 
friends of his majeity's ſucceſſion; and that all the friends of his majeſty's 
ſucceſſion; and that ſome of the populace, who were filled with reſentment 
againſt lir Conſtantine, went to his houſc, in order to iuſult him; but he 
had beforehand retired to the caſtle. | 

Some time after the following creatioas were made in Ircland, 

George Cholmondeley, eſq. baron Newburgh. 

Alan Broderick, etq. baron Broderick, 
Sir George St George, baron St George. 
Sir Arthur Cole, baron Ranclagh. 

Sir John Percival, baron Percival. 
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blamed, for not having joined to the great number of whiigs 
a few more of the _ tories, which they ſuppoſe would have 
prevented the general diſcontent of that party. But it was. 
very difficult for the king not to do as he did. The inclina- 
tion which the pretender had indiſcreetly aſſerted, the queer 
had for him in the latter years of her life could be aſcribed 
only to thote who had the management of affairs The mi- 
niſtry, reſolutely bent to end the war, notwithſtanding the 
complaints of all the allies (who placed their ſafety in the 
humbling of France) and particularly, notwithſtanding the 
repeated oppoſition. of the duke of Hanover, they could nor 
but be ſenſible, that, if he one day became their maſter, he 
would not fail to ſacrifice them to his own, and the reſent- 
ment of the allies, whole projects they had diſappointed, 
and whote hopes they had contounded. It was therefore 
natural to think, they had taken meaſures to prevent any 
danger from him. A thouſand circumſtances ſupported 
theſe conjectures: the dowry paid to King James's queen: 
the {mall reward offe:xd tor taking the pretender: the con- 
niving at the liſting of men in his ſervice: the ſuffering the 
revolution to be publicly talked and preached againſt, and 
doctrines to be vented, deſtructive of the principles On 
which it was built: the little care to have an eye to Scotland, 
to redreſs the grievances complained of by that nation, and 
which were capable ot driving them to extremities: England 
unprovided of troops, as well as Scotland and Ireland; whilft 
under frivolous pretences ſeveral regiments were kept in 
Flanders: all this amounted to a fort of demonſtration, that 
the queen's death alone had prevented the deteating of the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the deſtroying all that had been 
done for above twenty years to ſecure and juſtify the exclu- 
fon of king James and his pretended heir. Now can there 
be to a prince attaced in fo important a point, any room 
tor pardon or diſſimulation? 

Beſides, there was a kind of neceſſity to eſpouſe one of the 
two parties, who had by turns prevailed under king William 
and qucen Anne. By that means he would be freed from. 
the continual trouble of managing and keeping the balanee 
even between thera,, and perhaps trom the danger of having 


both turn againſt him. The whigs were really enemies ot 


France and the pretender, and could not be otherwiſe; they 
had conſtantly declared tor the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and 
though, in ſome of their proceedings, the ſpirit of party no 
leſs appeared than a true zeal, yet they might be depended 
upon. To the whigs the court of Hanover was indebted, 
for obliging the French king and the duke of Lorrain not to 
ſuffer the pretender in their dominions, and for the advices 
of what was contciving againſt the intereſts of the proteſtant 
ſucceſlor. This being the cate, there was no room to deli- 
berate which party/to chute, King William, accuſtomed 
trom bis youth to diſſimulation, might have deliberated, or 
{eemcd to have done ſo: but the elector of Hanover, abſo- 
lute maſter in his German dominions, and conſequently un— 
uled to faction and party, was hardly capable of that diſſi- 
mulation, ſo requiſite in a government like that of England 
Notwithſtanding all the change the diferace- af f 
Notwitaltancing all the Changes and the diſgrace of fo 
any periuns, no ill effects followed. Addrettes from the 
univertities, the cdunties, cities, boroughs, and corporations, 
expreſied the public joy and ſatisfa gion at the Kings nccel- 


ſion, though in a very different ſüile; tor ſom infrmated 
that che prote-tant ſuccgſſion had not been in anger, whillt 
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others ſpohe of the ate miniſtry in very 1cvere terms, and 


mentioned the utmoſt dread of their meaſures. b 


Richard Fitz-Patrick, eſq. baron Goran. 
George Evans, eſq. baron Carbery. 

Þ The addreſs of the univerſity of Cambridge, after coudoling the queen's 
death, and congratulating the king's acceflion, proceeds as follows: 

* It would be unpardonable folly and downright infatuation, if any of your 
majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects ſhould turn their eyes to a popith pretender, 
who can never reign over us but to the certain loſs of every thing, that ought 
to be dear to us, either as we are Britons or proteſtants. But then your 
majeſty's molt loyal univerfity muſt be utterly incapable of a thought, lo de- 
ſtructive to our moſt holy faith, ſo oppolite to our happy conſtitution both in 
church and ftate, ſo full of ingratitude to God, and of injuſtice to your 
majeſty, who, hy the death of our late ſovereign, hath now alone the rightful. 
and undoubted title to the imperial crown of theſe realms, which receives a 
new luſtre by your majeſty's happy acceſſion to it. 

Out ot a deep ſenſe of theſe things, and in obedience to the juſt and whole- 
ſome laws of the realm, and in a conſcientious regard to our repeated oathe, 
we molt humbly preſume to aſſure your majeſty, that as our own Nudies and» 
endeavours ſhall always be employed in the defence of your majeſty's ſacred 
perſon and government, and your juſt and rightful title to our allegiance 
againit the pretender, and all other your majeſty's enemies and oppoſers 
whatloever; ſo ſhall it be likewiſe our eſpecial care, that all thoſe, who are 
educated amonꝑſt us, be inſtructed in the ſame true principles of loyalty and 
duty to your majeſty, ? | 

The addreſs of the univerſity of Oxford was in a different ſtile : 

* The inexpreſſible loſs, we have ſuſtained by the death of our late ſovereign 
of bleſſed memory, would have been inſupportable, had not God, in his great 


goodneis to this nation, ſupplied it to us by your majeſty's hzppy and quiet. 
_ wecelhon to the throne, With the projpect of this blethng we comforted dur 
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The firſt time the king wo preſent at the rivy- council, 
»frer he had taken the oath relating to the ſecurit of the 
church of Scotland, he made the following declaration : . 

Having, in my anſwers to addreſſes of hoth houtes © 
parliament, tully exprefſed my reſolution to defend the re- 
ligious and civil rights of all my ſubjects, there remains very 
|'itio ſor me to ſay upon this occaſion. | 5 

Yet having been willing to omit no opportunity of giving 
all poſſible aiturances to a people, who have already deſerv- 


* 
- 


\ (d ſo well of me; Itake this occaſion allo to expreſs to you 


my firm purp»le, to do all that is in my power for the ſup- 
porting, and maintaining the churches of England and Scot- 
nd, as they are ſeverally by law eſtabliſhed; which ! am 

of opinion may be Hestually done, without the leaſt im- 

nairing the tolcration allowed by law to protetant diſſenters, 

fo agreeable to chrihan charity, and 10 neceflary to. the 

trade and riches of this kingdom. The good effects of 
making property ſecure are no where ſo clearly ſeen, and to 

{2 great a degree, as in this happy kingdom; and | aflure 

you, that there is not any among you thall more earneſtly 

endeavour the preſervation of it than myſelf. 

At the ſame time the prince royal was declared prince of 
Wales, and to2k his feat at the upper end of the board, at 
the king's right-hand. Soon after the treaſury was put in 
commilion, and alſo the adimiralty. The commiſſioners of 
the trealury were the lord Hlallifax, fir Richard Onflow 
chancellor of the exchequer, fir William St Quintin, Ed- 
ward Wortley Montague, and Paul Methuen. Thoſe of 
the admiralty were this exc of Orford, fir George Byng, 
George Dodington, fir John Jennings, fir Charles Turner, 
Abraham Stanyan, and George Baile, John Aiſlabie was 
made treaſurer of the navy, and the earl of Cholmondeley 
was appointed treaſurer, Hugh Boſcawen comptroller, and 
Edmund Dunch matter of the king's houtholkl. Dr Samnel 
Garth was knighted, wito had lately publiſhed a latin dedi- 
cation, which he intended to pretix to an edition of 
Lucretius three years before; but it was not then thought 
ſeaſonable. | | 

On the 9th of October, N. S. the two eldeſt princeſtes of 
Grcat-Britain, Anne and Amelia, {ct out from Hanover, to go, 
by eaſy ournics, ohe Hague; the youngelt princeſs Caroline 
being left at Tianvver, on account of a late nuitpoſiton. 
Three days after, the princeſs of Wales fer ot for Holland. 


attended by the conntets of Pickenburgh; and, on the 17th, ' 


arrived at the Hague, with the two eldeſt princetles her 


ſolves, as often as we apprehended that precious life to be in danger; for 
knowing the ſincerity of our hearts, we never ſuſpected, that any perfons 
wonld be fo reg dlets of their dniy and of their intereſt, as not to ſupport, 
wi: the utmott zeal, that ſucce mon, to which they were bound by the moit 
foiema oaths, and on which the piefervation of our religion, laws, and liber- 
ties, did next, under God, fo manifeſtly depend. Our expectations, out 
u iſhes, and our prayers, have been anſwered by that unaninuty, with 0 nich 
voui ſulyects ive re. ognized your mae ſty's undonhtedright, that impatience, 
the! hve exprefled to fee your royal perton in the actual puſſeſſion ot your 
tarone, and chemſelves happy under the influence of your government. 

The addrefies of Orford and Gloceſter were very remarkable. In the 
Ortord addreis was this pnflage : 

We hope, that the univertal approhation, with which your majeſty enter- 
ed your reign, will be an heppy omen of unanmmily among us : all the inſinu— 
ations, as it the proteſtant ſucceſſiom was in danger, mult now appear (as they 
were) gioundlets, and only a coatriv mee of deſigning men to divide us. We 
can now have no Frife, but who fall ſhew the greateit zeal for your ſacred 
majeity, for our aduntable church and happy conſtitution, in oppoſition to 
vour majetty's enemies, to popery and ichim, aud to all anti-monarctucal and 
republican principles. * 

In that of Gloceiter were theſe words: 

© Her late majeſty at laſt by a h4ppy peace (which God continue to us and 
our children) ſecured your majeſty's qumet tucceffion, which ſhe had always 
at heart, aud was carctul of th ough her whole reign. Your majeſty ſucceeds 
in our hearts: no time, no accident, can make us otherwitz than truly loyal. 
It is our principle to obey your majeſty without reſerve, for we think you 
accountable to none upon earth + and the fame principles will embolden us 
unanimoutly to tetiſt „our ma'eſty's enemics, and, with all that is dear to us. 
to defend your ngeſty's juſt title to the crown you wear, againſt all perſous 
whattoever. And thele our inclinations and principles we owe to our ſteady 
adherence to the eftabliſthed church of England, the glory of the reformation, 
uuly antien, truly apoltolical, for her ſubmiſſion and obedience to kings and 
governers, for ber mil: behaviour to thoſe, who have formerly torn out her 
very bowels. No church upon carth can ſhew ſo ancient a charter, ſo unlt- 
mited obechence, fo wiverſal charity ; no church can boaſt ſo great a defender. 
May your love to cach other find no bounds, May it lends your majeſty, 
we here ſpeak the ſenſe of all your people, who are truly loyal, and are 
«ured they are vaſtly more numerous than thoſe, who are hut occaſionally 
1%; and therefore doubt not to fend vour majeity members of parliament, 
ho are not ot thote, whole principles are to obry no longer than they 
ale pleaſed ? | | 

Ou the contrary, in the addreſs from Nottingham, preſented by their 
member mr. Plunuce, it is ſaid ; 

„With ptcafure we now look back upon our paſt dangers, with joy we fee 
thoſe intrigues and ftratagems diſippointed, which were fo artfully. contrived 
by ſcunc ill duligning men to effect our fuin, and from that dreadtul (torm 
which lately threatened us, and which, by divine providence, and the wile 
conduct of your majotty, is blown over, we cannot but addieſs ouricives to 
your ſacred petto, as our ccond greal deliveter, tion a fliviſh yoke, rand a 
Pope inpoſtor, ? 
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daughters. The next morning ſhe received che com̃pll- 


ments of the ſtates-general, by deputies nominated for that 
purpoſe; and, the weather being fair, ſhe appeared in the 
afternoon in the Voorhout, attended by a very numerous 
train of coaches; and, in the evening, kept a drawing room, 
at which all the ladies and perſons of diſtinction of that place 
were preſent. The next day ſhe received viſits from the 
French embafladot, and other foreign miniſters. The carl 
of Berkelcy and fir John Walter ot the greencloth were 
come thither five days before, having left the ſquadron of 
men of war at Helyoet-Sluys, with orders for the yatchts t5 
come up to Rotterdam. The princeſs being informed by the 
earl, that the wind was eaſterly, on the 20th of October, ſhe 
went on board a yatcht of the ſtates of Holland, accompanied 
by the earl of Albemarle, and the reſt of the deputies cf that 
province; by the count of Hanau, and the countels, her 
ſiſter, prince William of Heſſe, and the prince of Anhault. 
The earl of Strafford accompanied her alſo part of her way to 
Rotterdam, where being arrived, ſhe embarked on board the 
Mary yatcht, and with the two princeſſes and their retinue, 
landed at Margate, October 1 ith, O. S. and the next evening 
arrived at Rocheſter. The prince of Wales, having early 
that day received the news of her arrival, ſet out about ſeven 
o'clock in the morning, accompanied by the dukes of Somer- 
ſet and Argyle, and the carl of Bridgewater lord-chamber- 
lain to their royal highneſſes. The prince, met the princeſs 
beyond Rocheſter, where ſhe was attended by the counteſſes 
of Dortet and Berkeley, who had been named two of the 
ladies of the bed-chamber. Their royal highneſſes paſſed 
through the city of London in a chariot with tix hors, fol- 
lowed by another in which were the two young princeſſes, 
and came to St James's on the 13th of October. 4 | 
The day appointed for the coronatioa drawing near, the 
king, as uſual on ſuch occaſions, advanced ſome of the 
peers to higher titles, and created ſome new ones.“ Five 
days after, the coronation was performed at Weſtminſter 
with great magnificence. © There never was to great an aps 
pearance of lords ſpiritual and temporal, as on this occaſi- 
on, no leſs than ſeventeen archbiſhops and biſhops, chough 
two ſees were then vacant; all the dukes in or about Lon- 
don, except the duke of Buckingham; ſeventy earls and 
viſcounts, and among them the ear! of Oxford and viſcount 
Bolingbroke; and as many barons. The demonſtrations of 
Joy throughout the kingdom on the coronation-day ſeemed 
to be general, and were in proportion as ſplendid as at Lon- 


In the addreſs from the county of Hereford is this paragraph : 
* We re the more icnſihle 447 the ineſtimable bleſing of your majeſty's 
acceſſion to the throne, hecauſe we lad very lately fo much reaſon to appre- 
hend, we were in dangei F being dep! ived of it, by the deſigns of ambitious 
men, who, it God had not reveated them, to raiſe themiclves to power and 
riches, had facrificed their country to tyranny and ſaperſtition, ? 
4 The princeſs Carolina, who was left behind, did not come to England 
till the 24th of May. 
* Letters patents, Oftob. 15, paſſed the great ſeal, creating 
2 lord Chandos, earl of Caeruatvon. 
ewis, lord Rockingham, baron of Throwley in the county of Kent, 
viſcount Sondes of Lees Court in the fame county, and carl of 
Rockingham. 

Charles, lord Offulſton, earl of Tankerville. 

Charles, lord Hallifax, viſcount Sunbury in the county of Middleſex, and 
earl of Hallifax. f N 

Heneage, lord Guernſey, earl of Ayles ford iu the county of Kent. 

John, lord Harvey, earl of Briſtol. 


Thomas, lord Pelham, viſcount Houghton in the county of Nottingham, 
and earl of Clare. 


3 earl of Thomond in Ireland, viſcount Tadcaſter in the county of 
ork. 


James, viſcount Caſtleton in Ireland, baron Sanderſon of Sexby in the 
county of Lincoln, 


Bennet, lord Sherard in Ireland, baron of Harborough in the county of 
Leiceſter. 


Gervale, lord Pierrepoint in Ireland, baron Pierrepoint of Hanſlop in the 

county of Bucks, 

Henry Boyle, baron of Carleton in the county of York, 

Sir Richard Temple, baron of Cobham in the county of Kent, 

Henry, lord Paget, eail of Uxbridge. | 

The tame day the king appointed licuten ant-general Cadogan to be colonel 
of the ſecond regiment ot foot-guards, in the room of general Churchill. The 
dukes of Bolton and Rutland, and the earls of Dorſet and Hallitax, were made 
knights of the garter, The lord Cobham was appointed envoy to the court 
of Vienna, and the earl of Stair embatlador to the court of France. The 
dukes of Richmond, Grafton, and Kent, the carls of Lincoln, Dorſet, Mans 
cheſter, Berkeley, Selkirk, Stair, and Orrery, and the lord Carteret, were ap- 
zinted lords of the bed-chamber; and mr. Howard, brigadier Dor mer 
7 Breton, colonel Ker, colonel Tyrrel, colonel F ielding, and colonel 
Corawal, grooms of the bed-chamber. 

| The forms were much the tame as in former coronations; what was 
particular in this was as follows: 

The proceſſion of the officers, and then the peers, from Weſtminſter-Hall 
to the abbey-church, being cloted by two perions repretenting the dukes of 
Aquitain and Normandy, the lords, who bore the regalia, came in turn. The 
carl of Sahibury, with St Edward's (tatt; the lord viſcount Longueville, the 
the (purs; the earl of Dorſet, with the ſcepter and croſs; the earls of Sun- 
detland, Pembroke, and Lincoln, with the three words. Then garters 
deputy, with his corenct between the uſher of the black-rod, and tha 
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their hatred to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, by riots and out- 
rages*. The univerſity of Oxford (who the day before, 
had preſented to the king by dr. Gardiner, their vice-chan- 
cellor, a book of verſes on the death of queen Anne, and 
the acceſſion of his majeſty to the throne) on the cornation- 
day, conferred unanimouſly, in a full convocation, the 
degree of doctor of civil law on fir conſtantine Phipps, with 
all imaginable marks of honour and eſteem. 

The firſt, affair the king turned his thoughts to, was the 
execution of an article of the treaty of Utrecht, the demo- 


mayor of London; then the lord great-chamberlain ſingle; then the prince 
of Wales in his robes of ſtate of crimſon velvet furred with ermin; his coto- 
net, with precious ſtones, and cap borne by the earl of Hertford on a crimſon 
velvet-culhion, and wearing a cap of crimſon velvet turned up with ermin, by 


his majeſty's permiſſion: his train ſupported by 2 Oughton, and ano- 
ther groom of his bed-chamber, aſſiſted by Henry 


illigrew, gentleman of 
his royal highnels's robes. Then the earl of Derby, with the tword of ſtate, 
between the duke of Montague, lord lugh-conſtable ſor that day, and the 
earl of Suffolk and Bindon, as carl-marſhal of England; the duke of Grafton, 
lord high-ſteward on that occaſion, with the crown, between the duke of 
Argyle, bearing the ſcepter with the dove, and the duke of Somerſet with the 
orb; the biſhop of Saliſbury with the bible, and the biſhop of Litchfield and 
Coventry with the patten, aud the biſhop of Bangor with the chalice, Then 
the king in his royal robes of crimſon velvet, furred with ermin, and border- 
ed with a rich broad gold lace, wearing the collar of the order of St George, 
and on his heada cap of ſtate of crimſon velvet, turned up with ermin, 
adorned with a circle of gold, enriched with diamonds, ſupported by the 
biſhops of Durham, and Bath and Wells, under a canopy borue by the barons 
of the Cinque-Ports. The litany was ſung by the biſhops of Litchfield and 
Coventry and Norwich, and the fermon -preached by dr. William Talbor, 
Liſhop of Oxtord, father to the Lite lord chancellor. "The biſhop obſerves 
in his ſermon, *qucen Aure not only paſſed laws for the further cſtabliſh- 
ment of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, but by her arms, and thoſe of het allies, had, 
in human appearance, placed it almoſt out of danger, having, in eight cani- 
paigas, ſo giorious in the conduct, and ſo aſtoniſhing in the ſueceſs of them, 
us not to be parallelled in hiſtory, ſo far reduced the only power, that could 
interrupt it, that there was little more wanting to have compleated our ſecu- 
rity, But whether it was to correct us for ſome fins, whereby we had pro- 
voked God to anger, or to chaſtiſe our confidence, which, it may be, we 
placed too much in the arm of fleſh; or to convince us, that his providence, 
which alone began, ſhould alone have the glory of finiſhing this great work; 
he was pleaſed to fuffer us to fall into a condition, from which nothing elic 
could have relieved us. Our enemy, who had ſet up a pretender to this 
throne, raiſed from a ſtate of aſking peace, to a condition of giving peace and 
princes t30 to Europe; our allies, ſome divided from us, others miſerably 
disjointed; and we ourſelves not only unguarded, but wretchedly broken 
into parties and factions at home. The friends of the pretender thought theſe 
circumſtances {+ encouraging, that they openly avowed his title in writing and 
diſcourte, anc. his agents as boldly inliſted ſoldiers to aſſert it with the tword, 
And he muit have been very ſanguine, who, m this view of things, could 
have thought, that the pretender, wham our queen's repeated inſtauces could 
not remove from a ſituation, which her parliament thought too near us, would 
not, upon her majeſty's demiſe, hive brought a foreign army to join his friends 
here, before the proteſtant heir, who was at a much greater diſtance, could 
have arrived, to have maintained his own juſt right, or defended his faithful 
ſibjects. But when that day was come, that was to put a period to that royal 
lite, on the continuance of which alone, this threatening danger teemed tul- 
pended; then was God pleaſed to mix ſo much mercy with the ſtroke, as by 
his providence to order it, that the unſettled poſture of affairs abroad would 
not perniit the pretender's foreign friends to ſend any forces to encourage an 
inſurrection; and the unreadineis of his ſurprized abettors here would not 
permit them to appear in fuch a manner, as to invite an invaſion; but our 
king was peaceably proclaimed, to the univerſal joy of his people.” 

Dr Sacheverell was at that time at Sutton, near Bununghainin Warwick- 
ſhite, where he preached on the ſunday before the coronation ; and above 
two hundred of the Birmingham people came fo tar to attend upon him, and 
the conicquence of it apc ed a day or two after. Several of the principal 
inhabitants of Birmingham having reſolved in a ſuitable manner to expreſs 
their joy on the day ot the coronation, an entertainment was prepared for them 
at the Caltle-Vav:rn, When the night came on, a tumultuous rabble got 
together, broke the windows of the houſe, and forced the company to remove: 
all the cry was Sacheverell for ever; and down with the Whigs. It any one 
in the ſtreet cried, God bleſs king George, he was in danger of his lite. At 
Briitol alfa the mob broke the windows of mr. Whiting, the under-ſherift, 
who had offended them by profſccuting one guilty of perjury. They did the 
fame at mr, Jeffreys's houſe : but fell in a till more furious manner on mr. 
Stevens's, which they afſaulted, entered, and plundered. One mr. Thomas, 
who perſuaded them to withdraw, was murdered; and ſeveral gentlemen 
inſulted, hurt, and abuſed, At Chippenham in Wiltſhire, the rabble armed 
with guns, piſtols, and clubs, marched with beat of drum, and abuſed the j at- 
tices, gentlemen, and freemen, who were ſhewing their loyalty in ſolenmizing 
the king's coronation, The ſame kind of diſorders were committed at Nor- 
wich and Reading. 

a The memorial was as follows: 

The under- ritten plenipotentiary, miniſter of the king of Great. Britain, 
has orders from the king his maſter to repreſent to your majeſty, that, having 
heard the report of the commiſſaries and engineers ſent to view the ſtate of 
the fortifications and port of Dunkirk, his majeſty is very much ſurprized to 
hear, that notwithſtanding the inftances and repreſentations made ou the part 
of Great-Britais,, to preſs the execution of the gth article of the treaty of peace 
concluded at Utrecht, the ſaid port is ſo little filled up, that there can ſtill to 
this day as great ſhips as formerly paſs by the old canal up to the horawork 
of the town. S1 long as that canal remains, it cannot be denied, that there 
is {till at Dunkirk a port of one thouſand rods long, and conſequently able to 
receive many hundred ſhips. The words of the treaty are, portus complea- 
tur (that the haven hall be filled up) aggeres aut moles diruantur (that the 
dykes which form the canal and the moles be deſtroved). We appeal even 
% your majeſty's engineers, if the haven be filled up, and if the dykes be de- 
iroyed? The king his maſter is very much — that your majeſty, be- 
ing fully informed of this fact, will give your ſtrict orders, that at laſt that ſhall 
be accomplifhed, which, according to the words of the treaty, ought to have 
been done above a year ago. The ſame miniſter has orders to _— to 
nur majeſty, that the ſurprize of the king his maſter has been ſtill greater, 


when he was told, that notwithſtanding the ſaid gth article, which ſays ex- 
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don, ſome few places excepted, where the rabble ſhewed 


lition of Dunkirk; from whence the trade of England and 
Holland had been greatly incommoded during the late 
wars. Inſtead of exccuting this article, the French king 
had entirely evaded it; and therefore mr. Prior, who was 
ſtill refident at Paris, was ordered to preſent a memorial to 
him, preſſing the performance of the gth article of the-rrea- 
ty of Utrecht u. The French king, who had uſed the dil- 
t inct ion of the letter and ſpirit of treaties to juſtify his non- 
compliance with the treaty of partition, adhered to the letter 
ot this, and pretended he had fulfilled it in the utmoſt extent 
. His anſwer was not ſatisfactory; Prior was recalled, and 


prefly, ne dicta munimenta, portus, moles, aut aggeres denuo unquam refi- 
clantur (that the ſaid fortifications, port, or the dykes of Dunkirk thall never 
be rebuilt) that they are actually at work in making a new port, much larger 
than the old canal; which, as well as the old haven, goes vp to the town of 
Dunkirk; and that the toundation of a fluice much greater than the former, 
which ſerved to clean the old haven, is laid. | 

It cannot be imagined, that your majeſty will make uſe of the word dia, 
which is in that article, to maintain, that, fince the fame canal is not reſtored, 
the fame materials are not made uſe of, and the fame baſtions and courtains 
are not rebuilt, that your majeſty is at liberty to raiſe new works, and to 
make a new port better than the former. Ihe bona fides, which ought to 
reign in all treaties, and which will be religioutly obierved by the king my 
matter, will not adinit of ſuch a ſuppoſition. 

When ſhips can go into Dunkirk by the old canal, which is in the north, 
or by the new, which is on the weſt, Dunkirk will, in the fame manner, be a 
port, and be equally incommodious and dange1ous to the commerce of 
Great-Britain, 

In either of theſe two caſes the treaty will be equally violated. The king 
of Great-Britain is reſolved, on his fide, religiouſly to obſerve the treaty of 
Utrecht, and to maintain with your majeſty an amity ſo fincere, that he de- 
hires, above all things, to prevent all incidents, that may diſturb that good 
intelligence. And, as the hopes of jeeing the entire execution of that gth 
article has been to Great-Britam the principle motive for accepting the peace 
ot Utrecht, he has ordered the under-written miniſter to make the moſt 
preſſiug inftances with your majeſty, that you will picaſe to give order for 
tac filing up the ſaid canals, &c. 

His aniwer was as follows; 

Purſuant to the gth article of the treaty of peace concluded at Utrecht, 
the harbour of Dunkirk, between the town and the citadel, is entirely filled 
Up. Neverthelets, men are ſtill at work, carrying into it the earth, that is 
produced by the denoliſlung of the cavaliers ot the citadel, 

The words Poitus compleatur, can never be applied to the old canal, 
which 1s very diffeicut from the harbour; neather, to be june, would the 
king ever have engaged entirely to deſtroy a canal of a thouſand toiſes in 
l-ugth. | | 

That would have been a work immoderate'y great, for the only time, 
men could have been employed therein, would bave been at low water. 

On the other hand, it would have been altogether necdlefs, tor the fea 
will foon cairy away what remains of the dykes, that were made, 

Thetc dykes and jetters link daily, aud are waſhed away by the ſea. But 
it having been lately demanded, on the part of the king of Great-Britain, 
that, to the end they might be carriod off the ſooner, the king would cauſe 
tour coupures or outlets to be made therem, his majeſty gave orders accor- 
dinyly? and, by means of this new work, the old canal will be to choaked 
up in a few days, that it will be leve with the tirand, and no ſhipping will 
be able to enter it. Nay, they will not be able to go up thither, even at 
high water, but as they do at all other places along the coaſt, quite from 
Newport to Calais. 

The King has ſeveral times complained of the dilatorineſs on the part of 
England, iu point of executing the gth article of the peace ot Utrecht, It 
ought not theretore to be charged upon his mwettv. This is notorious, 

It is well known too, that the fortiſicatioms of Dunkitk are demolithed ; 
and that the harbour is fo filled up, that it would be inpotkble tor the king 
to make it good again, did not his majeſty deligu (as Le fully does) punce 
tually to pertorm the treaty. 

He has already ſevetal times anſwered the complaints, which for ſome 
time pait he has received, about the work he was turced to make, to hinder 
a great track of land from being laid under water, which the 1uning of the 
Hul-es of Dunkirk would have effected, However he is willing to 1epcat 
once more the reatons he bas given tor that proceeding, 

The waters of the canals of Furnes, La Moc, \Wynoxberg, and Bour- 
bourg, were dilcharged by the fluices of Dunkich. This outlet was n-cet- 
tary to keep the caſteilanies of Bourbourg, \W ynoxberg, and even ſome part 
of that of Furnes, trom being overflowed, v hich, without it, they muſt 
infallibly have been, But the Ling, having promited uttcily ro deſtroy the 
ſluices of Duakirk, gave his orders for executing the woaiv;z and, in the 
mean While, cauſed a repreſentation to be made to the queen of Great-Britaja 
of the inconvenicncies, that would entue upon this 1g: rous pertormunce 
deſiring, at the lame time, that the would tuttcr one of the three tuices, whicls 
were to be deſtroyed, to ſtand as it did. 

his was denied by that princes. Suit became necefſary to find out ſome 
other method for diſcharging the water of thele tour canals, 

The Engliſh comnutlaries and engineers were witneflcs of the ſeveral pro- 
jects, that were formed for that purpoſe, "They were full well acquainted 
with the delign of the canal of Mardyke, and were of opinion, it was umpoffi- 
ble to be executed, It is true, it was a very expense one; and the King 
would gladly have ſaved that money, bad it pleated the queen of Great- 
Britain to lcave one of the fluices of Dunkirk ſtanding, only to diſcharge the 
waters from the country. But, upon her retulal, it was abtolutcly necel- 
lary to open this canal, to receive the waters of the four other canals. g 

Theſe four old cauals are navigable, and ase together forty-eight toiſes 
broad; and conſequently the new canal muſt needs have a ſufficient breadch 
to receive all theſe waters, and diſcharge them into the ſca. 

The ſluice alſo muſt neceflarily be proportionable to the breadth of the. 
canal, and to the quantity of waters it retains ? for the point is, to higder 
the tides getting into the country, and to keep in the waters of the tour old 
canals at high tides, | 

The ſcaſon preſſed the finiſhing of that work ; and, if the ſame had not 
been carried on with great diligence, what would not men have apprehendet 
from the diſorder, which the autumn-rains might oc Calion ? | 

- Theſe are the motives, which obliged the king to caute the new canat of 
Mardyke to be opened, and to haſten the accomphſhment of that work, 
Hi: majeſty has ny defigny 116 intentien ty nia u le arbou— at Mars Ki , 
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he carl of Stair ſent in his room. who 1 the af- 
fair with great vigour. The court of France would not 
vield, and declared in expreſs terms, Mardyke was not 
Dunkirk, and that the treaty of Utrecht did not ng. 
the king of the natural right of a ſovereign, to make , at 
works he ſhould judge proper for the preſervation of his ſub- 
iects. The truth is, the plenipotentiaries of Great-Britain 
had been too negligent in the affair. In ſtipulating the de- 
molition of Dunkirk, it was doubtleſs their intention that 
another and better harbour ſhould not be made on that coaſt 
but then it ſhould have been ſo expreſſed; otherwiſe, in 
duch articles all advantages will be taken by thoſe on whom 
they are impoſed. 

ne fame fault had been committed in the treaty of com- 
merce with Spain. The advantages obtained in the body 
of the treaty were all explained away by the ſeperate articles, 
and the reſult was, that the Britiſh goods and merchandizes 
paid ſeven per cent. more than had been paid before. King 
George applied himſelf alſo to redreſs this grievance. Spain 


in imitation of France, adhered to the letter of the treaty, 
and would not agree that the terms ſhould be explained 
according to the intentions of the queen's plenipotentiaries; 
and it was not till after much time and pains that this, and 
{cveral other difficulties relating to the aſſiento contract, 
were adjuſted. So true is it, that a good negotiator is as 
rare and 2s uſeful as a great general. = 

The barrier treaty, which was negotiating at Antwerp 
between the emperor and the ſtates-general, and which was 
of great conſequence to the trade of England, drew alſo 
the attention of the new king. General Cadogan, intimate 
friend of the duke of Marlborough, was ſent as plenipoten- 
tiary. 5 5 i 

In the mean time, the behaviour of the jacobite and 


to build a place there. He has already declared, and once more repeats it, 
that he is only willing to ſave a country, which would be laid under water, 
3: this was not diſcharged into the ſea, : | : 

For the reſt, the king has given good proofs of his Bona Fides in the 
execution of the treaties. His majeſty has given particular marks thereof 0 
the king of Great-Britain. He fees, with pleature, the aſſurances which 
that prince renews to him, that he will religioully obſerve the treaty of 
Utrecht, and maintain a fincere friendflup with him. 

In caſe of thoie happy diſpoſitions, all incidents capable of diſturbing this 
good underſtanding, way be catily avoided. 5 

The king docs not doubt but it will be perfect, when all ſuſpicions on 
both fides thall be fiuicerely cleared up, and all ſuppoſitions vaniſhed, It is 
for this end that his majeſty is pleaſed to repeat the reaſons contained in this 
memorial, and that he again orders the fieur d'Ibbeville, his envoy extravur- 
dinary, to give an account thereof to the king of Great-Britain, The 2d 
of November, 1714. 

w Some of theſe libels were, Stand faſt to the church! Where are our 
biſhops now? The religion of king George. No preſbyterian government, 
The ftate gameſter: or, The church of England's forrowtul lamentation. 
Eiop in Mourning. The duke of Ormond's Vindication, The lord 
Bolingbroke's Vindication, No Lord Protector : or, The duke of Marl- 
borough's deſign defeated. The hawkers that cried theſe libels, and ſung 
teditious ballads, were, by fir William Humphreys, lord-mayor of London, 
taken up and tent to the houſe of correction, for which he had the king's 
4pprobation, in a letter from lord Townthend, ſecretary of ſtate, _ 

+ Matthew Tindal, doctor of laws, publiſhed at London, 1715, in 9vo, 
remarks on this declaration, of both which it will be proper to give the ſol- 
low ing abſtract: a A 

The pretender maintains, That the Revolution ruined the Engliſh Mon- 
archy, laid the foundation of a republican government, and devoived. the 
lovereign power, on the people; and that we are expoſed to arbitrary power, 
and become a prey to tofcignets. Alus the pretender out of his hereduary 
courage and goouinels, would have prevemed, and theretore ſays, We par- 
ed from our ordinary refidence, to put ourſelves at the head of tuch ot our 
ſoyal Tubjects, as were dilpoicd to detend us and themſelves from all foreign 
invauon. 

In anſwer to this, the author of the remarks obſerves, that the European 
nonaichies, founded on the Gothic conſtitutions, were all at fiſt elective, 

The pretender, after having put the nation in mind how he invaded Scot- 
land, and boaited, that the miſcarriage of that expedition could not be im- 
puted to him, ſays, hat, when he found the treaty of peace was upon the 
point ot being concluded, without any reguard to hun, he publiſhed, April 
1712, his proteſtation agamil it.“ . : 

Though the piinces of Europe have fo often rejected all his pietenfions, 
yet he thinks to cajule them, by lying, * We lope, that all chrithan princes 
und potentates, who are now in peace together, will reflect on the dangerous 
example here given them, and the formidable eftects they are threatened 
with from ſuch an united force, as that of England and Hanover; and that 
they will ferioufly contider, whether the exorbitant power, that now accrues 
to the houſe of Brunſwick, be couſiſtent with the balance of power they have 
becn fighting tor all this laſt war; and therefore we call on them for their 
-fliftance tor the recovery of our dominions, which their intereſt, as well as 
honour, engages them to grant us, as far as they are able,” Can any thing 
be more impoltic, than for this popiſh pretender, in the tame declaration, 
in whuch he expects, that the proteſtants of Great-Britam ſhould rely on his 
word for the preſervation of their religion, to call on all chriſtian princes to 
have no regard to their moſt folemn engagements, but to violate thei; faith, 
by breaking that peace, which they have 1o lately concluded? And nothing 
can be more 1idiculous than his ſuppoſing, that France, as well as the reſt ot 
Europe, are in ſuch immediate danger, by the exorbitant power of the 
houſe of Brunſwick, that they are obliged, if they will preſerve themſelves, 
to fall upon it with their united forces. "Che pretender, even while he is 
periuading the people of Grent-Britain to take up arms againſt the king, 
cannot torbear telling them, that, by the union of England and Hanover, 
they have got that balance of power, which all 28 been ſo long fight- 
ing tor; and repreſenting their taking up arms as a molt deſperate attempt, 
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high- church party occaſioned the publiſhing a proclamation 
for ſuppreſſing of riots and tumults. Seditious libels were 
with great induſtry diſperſed, jealouſies infuted into weak 
minds, and the groundleſs clamour of the danger of the 
church revived . In November, the dukes of Marlbo- 
rough, Shrewſbury, and Argyle, the earls of Nottingham 
and Sunderland, the lord Townſhend, the marquis de Mon— 
teleone the Spaniſh embaſlador, the count de Noſtiz, and 
ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, received, by the mail 
from France, copies of a paper, printed in Engliſh, French 
and Latin, ſigned at the top James R, and dated at Plom- 
biers the 20th of Auguſt, 1714, N. S. being a kind of mani- 
teſto or declaration of the pretender, aſſerting his claim to the 
crown of Great-Britain. He ſays, © The revolution ruined 
the Engliſh monarchy, laid the foundation of a republican 
government, and devolyed the ſovereign power on the peo- 
ple.” He obleryes, © That when he found the treaty of peace 
was upon the point of being concluded, without any regard 
to him, he publiſhed, in April 1912, his proteſtation 
againſt it.“ He then gives the reaſon of his ſitting ſtill for 
{ome time paſt, in theſe remarkable words: © Yet, contra- 
ry to our expectations, upon the death of the princeſs our 
Siſter (of whole good intentions towards us, we could not for 
ſome time paſt well doubt: And this was the reaſon we then 
ſat ſtill, expecting the good effects thereof; which were 


unfortunately prevented by her deplorable death) we found 


that our people, inftead of taking this favourable opportu- 
nity of retrieving the honour and true intereſt of their coun- 
try, by doing us and themſelves juſtice, had immediately 
proclaimed for their king a foreign prince, to our prejudice, 
contrary to the fundamental and incontettible laws of here- 
ditary right, which their pretended acts of ſettlement can 
never abrogate *. The perſons, who received this decla- 


by reaſon of that moſt exorbitant power, which, he ſays, is now in the houſe 
of Bruvwiwick ; and, as it he had a mind holy to intimidate them, he affirms 
that the clcetor is a powertul prince, ſupported by a good army of his own 
people, belives the uthitance, which a neighboui ing Rate (and he might have 
added the king of Prutſia) is obliged to grant him upon demand; and many 
thouſand of aheas retuged in England theſe thirty years paſt, who, having 
their dependance wholly upon lim, will be ready to tand by him upon all 
occaſions. 

The pretender labours to draw his loving ſubjects, us he calls them, into 
a civil war, by ſhewing them the miſchict of ſuch wars, and therefore ſays, 
What can our ſubjects expect but endlels wars and diviſions, from tnbve: ting 
lo tacred and fundamental a conſtituton as that of hereditary right? Which 
has till prevailed agaiuſt all ufurpations, how ſucceisful, and how lung time 
loever continued; the government fading Kill no reft, till it returned again 
to its true center, But if what he calls jucceſsful uſurpations have continued 
for a long time, and we may add, a much longer than his hereditary tigt, 
How can that be the true center of government? Eipecially, if, ot the 
ninetcen ſueceſſive kings ſince the conqueſt, thirteen of them did not come to 
the crown by proximity of blood; and there have been more of tho fevr, 
that did ſo tucceed, depoſed, thin of tlie many, who did not, who were all 
of them not only looked on to have a competent authority during their lives 
but their proceedings (upon the validity of which molt of the titles to our 
eſtates depend) have beeu eſteen ed goud iu all ages. 

He threatens us with other popuh pretenders, and fays, Tow can our 
ſubjects be ignorant of the juſt prutence of ſo many othe! princes, thut are 
before the houſe of Hanover, woe right, after ns, will be as rndoubted as 
Our OWN; Why want neither will not power iQ allet it in their cuins ; and to 
entail a perpetual war upon our kingdoms, with a civil en our own hows 
els, W, their diviſious will make unavuid ible ? The late mimftry cauſt 
have reduced the nation to a low condition mdced, if they date not ſtand by 
their own ſettlement of the crown, len it oftend- the popifk houie of Savoy, 
or any other popith pretender, But have not all ches pose pretencters 
owned the rigit and tile, not ovly of king William and queen Mary, but of 
his majetty, and conſcqucutiy ackuowiedorg, that the 
10 dlitpoſe oft the crown ? 

The pretencer ſays, We ſhall not think ourtelves anſweratle bet te God 
and man for the pernicious conſequences, winch this new uu, patio Gt our 
CrOWnNS may draw on our ſubjects and alt chriſtendon., Wich is in eflect 
jaying, We have regard to nothing but Gur own private i teteſt; and, for the 
lake of chat, we care not what perincious COULCGUECNCES we dia on theic na- 
tions and all chriſtendom. If ut be lawful, after the ſacccthion ct tour kings 
or queens, on pretence of a former indeicalae we, to vifturb, the peace of 
a kingdom; it muſt be lawtul (ſince no time can Gellroy ſuch 4 title) after 
the ſuccetion ot tour thouſand; and then whit kingdom cat vromie 1tlelt 
the Icaſt peace or quiet ? | 

Though the pretender threatens a fatal war, yet be would have thoſe, whom 
he calls his loving ſubjedts, think he bas av wingipeatkable kindneis fo them; 
and, there tore tells them, it is not our wuterelt alone We ale LOncerned tor; our 
natural and unalterable love tor our people 1s tuch, that as we could not ſee 
withour grict their blood aud treaſme lavifhed ww the lat war, in oppoſition 
to our undoubted right; o we cant now with leis ſortow tee them expoſed 
to be ſubjected to an arbirary power, and becoiae a prey to tureigners, If 
indeed he had a natural and ww 4Hterable love for thele nations, he would, fince 
he thpped che oppoitumty of making ule 01 the god wichrions of the princes 
his liſter, rather quit his pretentions, au cdutub the peace, and involve 
them in endleſs wars: or, ii he had any fente ot honour, he would never 
endeavour to impote upon them by. notorious talthoods; and what Citi be 
mote ſo, than this part of his declaration, Which, though dated before tue 
king came over, or had done any one att of goverumcnt, yet moſt malcouily 
charges him with deſigaing to entiave the people, and maxe them become a 
prey to toreigners, who, by the laws, of whuch our king bas ſhewn him It a 
moſt religious oblerver, ate excluded from all places of truſt and protit ? 

Did not the pretender, bred up in the politics of France, think evety one, 
that could enflave a nation, would certainly doit, he would not talk at 1s 
rate, nor think to tertith us by faying, the elector is a power tul prince, and 
ablolute in his own country, where he has aever met Midi the leaft conuas 
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ration, thought it their duty to deliver it into the hands of 
the ſecretaries of ſtate; upon which the marquis de Lamber- 
ti, the duke of Lorain's miniſter, was forbid the court, 
becauſe ſuch a thing could not be done at Plombieres with- 
out the countenance of his maſter; and the following meſ- 
ſage was delivered to him by the lord Townſhend :* That 
it was inconſiſtent with his majeſty's honour and dignity, 
as well as intereſt, to admit to audience the miniſter of a 
prince, who, at that very juncture, gave ſhelter and pro- 
tection to a pretender, and an open enemy to his domini— 
ons.“ The marquis tranſmitted this meſſage to the duke of 
Lorrain, left London; and went to Oxford, to wait his 
maſter's anſwer. This gave juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion, that the 
pretender and his friends had formed a party in that univer- 
lity to advance his intereſt, as it afterwards appeared. The 
marquis having received the duke of Lorrain's anſwer, 
dated at Nancy, December the 6th, 1714, communicated 
it to the lord Townſhend. It was to this effect: 

© I believe, fir, you no ways doubt of my being extreme- 
ly ſurprized to hear by the courrier, which came from you, 
that, when you applied to my lord Townſhend to obtain an 
audience, that miniſter made anſwer, that, fince the che- 
valier de St George remained ſtill in my dominions, the 
king thought fit to forbid you the court: In caſe his majeſty 
ſhould continue in this diſagreeable reſolution with reſpect 
to me, I muſt ſubmit to his pleaſure, and you have nothing 
elle to do, but to return hither as ſoon as you are able. 
However, you are firſt to apply to the duke of Marlborough, 
and to the king's miniſters, defiring them to lay before his 
majeſty the unfortunate ſituation I am in, if, after having 


been ſo ready to let the king know rhe part I take in his 


acceſſion to the crown of England, and after having been 
one of the firſt to make my compliments, and ſhow my 
zeal on this occaſion, all Europe ſhould be acquainted. 
that his majeſty had tome reaſon to be diſſatisfied with me, 
That I cannot conceive, whence this ſhould proceed, ſince, 
45 to the chevalier de St George, the world knows by what 
means he came into this country: That every one is inform- 
ed of the ſituation of my territories, which are ſurrounded 
and cut through on all fides by France: That it is known 
how I had no ſhare in his coming into my country: That ! 
neither invited him to come hither, nor could I force him 
to go away: That lately, upon the death of queen Anne, I 
knew nothing of his leaving Bar, till twelve hours after he 
was gone from thence; and I knew nothing of his return 
to Bar, till after he was come back, as a traveller, that goes 
backwards and forwards in a open country, and intermixed 
with other territories as mine is: As to the maneleſto or 
declaration dated at Plombiers, which the 'chevalier de St 
George had got printed, I knew nothing more of it, than 
that he gave me one after it had been publiſhed ; but that 
really I am much concerned to hear from you, that it has been 
reported, that the ſame manifeſtoes have been ſpread abroad 
by you, or thoſe of your retinue. I own to you, that I am 
extremely concerned at this, and that in ſome ſort it ſeems 
to be a deſign to make me uneaſy, to give out, that either 
I or my ſervants meddled in ſuch an affair. 

Theſe are the reaſons which I have to offer, and which I 
would have you deſire thoſe gentlemen to lay before the 


diction from his own ſubjects. It is fo far true, the elector never met with 
the leaſt contradiction from his ſubjects; but then it is as true, he never re- 
quired any thing of them, but what was for their good; and ſubjects will 
never think a prince's power too great, when he is always contriving how to 
einploy it moſt for their ſervice; and thinks his greateſt happineſs conſiſts in 
making them happy. 

The pretender ſays, The clector is a foreigner, ignorant of our laws, cuſt- 
oms, manners, and language; but for himſelf, We are the only born Engliſh- 
man left of the royal family. Though the pretender was born in England, 
yet ſince he was carried into France in his cradle, this could not qualify him 
to underſtand our laws, cuſtoms, and manners; and he, who ſeems to un- 
deritand nothing but the ridiculous trumperies of the Romiſh church, muſt 
be an utter ſtranger to the laws and cuſtoms of the nation; nor can he have a 
notion of any conſtitution, but one as arbitrary as that of France, Merely 
being born in a country cannot create in a man the leaſt kindneſs for it: 
the place indeed, where one is bred (uſually the fame where he is born) and 
the perſons with whom he is bred, generally prejudice a man in their favour ; 
and conſequently the pretender ought to be accounted by the people of Gregt- 
Britain as much a Frenchman, as if he had been born there : and *tis all 
grimace and French banter to talk of his natural and unalterable love for 
the Engliſh. 

Though he would have it thought, that king George's being a foreigner 
renders him nnfit to govern this nation; yet he will not allow it to be any 
manner of objection to himſelf, or any other pretender of the popiſh line, 

Was not king James II. born and bred among us, and under the greateſt 
obligations to the church of England, and bound by the moſt folemn engage- 
ments to preſerve our laws and religion? And yet that did not hinder hum, 
as ſoon as be got into the throne, from attempting the ſubverſion of both 
And did not we owe the preſervation of both to a foreigner? | 


Was not the pretender, though born here, educated among the enemies of : 


our country and religion? Who, from the firit moment be was capable of 
underſtanding any thing, could hear nothing from thoſe diſappointed perſons 
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king, in hopes they will convince his majeſty of my moit 
reſpectful adherence to him, and that his majeſty will be 
pleaſed to admit you to an audience. 

But if, contrary to my expectation, the king will not 
grant you an audience, you are to come away, having de- 
tired the miniſters to let the king know the concern F am 
under; and that I hope his majeſty will pl-aſe to accept of 
my good intentions, and the early care ] took to ſhew him 
the inviolable zeal I have for him.” 

When the marquis communicated this letter to the king's 
miniſters, he, at the ſame time, expreſſed his maſter's 
deep concern at this unluckyaffair, - which obſtructed the 
friendſhip and good underſtanding the had ſo early ſought 
with his Britannic majeſty for whom he ever entertained 
the higheſt eſteem and veneration.“ And he likewiſe ex- 
preſſed his own particular concern, and the great mortifica- 
tion it was to him, to be admitted to a court, which he had 
10 great a deſire to be made known to. He was anſwered, 
* That it was not out of any prejudice to his perſon, nor even 
to the perſon of his maſter, for whom the king had a great 
eſteem. But that, as affairs ſtood at preſent, though his 
excuſes were, in ſome meaſure, allowable, yet his majeſty 
was the beſt judge of what was confiſtent with his own hon- 
our and dignity; and, as his majeſty was likewiſe ſenſi- 
ble of the duke's readineſs to ſeek and cultivate a friendſhip 
with his majeſty, ſo the king wiſhed, that the cauſes which 
obſtructed the tame at preſent, might be ſpeedily removed.” 
The marquis finding by this aniwer, that his majeſty in- 
ſiſted on the removal of the pretender from the dominions 
of Lorrain, before he would admit him to an audience, 
took his leave of the lord Townſhend, and, on the 13th of 
December, ſet out on his return home. In anſwer to that 
part of the duke of Lorrain's letter, wherein he alledges, 
That his territories are ſurrounded and cut through on all 
lides by France; and that he neither invited the chevalier 
de St George thither, nor could force him to go away ;* 
a paper tranſmitted hither by mr. Prior, and delivered to 
him by the marquis de Torcy, was ſaid to be produced to 
the marquis, whereby his molt chriſtian majeſty declared, 
That he neither did, nor would, in any manner concern 
himſelf with the chevalier de St George ;* which declaration 
was directly contrary to the duke ot Lorrain's allegation. 

When the pretender's declaration came figlt into England 
and was publiſhed in the foreign prings, the jacobites and 
tories inſiſted upon its being a contrivance of the whigs, to 
reflect on. the memory ot the queen, and to fix an odium 
upon the high church party, becauſe in that declaration he 
faid © That for ſome time paſt, he could not well doubt of 
his ſiſter's — intentions towards him. But they were 
much confounded by the duke of Lorrains letter, which 
owned the declaration to be genuine, and that the preten- 
der himſelf had given him one of them. 

About the latter end of November, the king advanced 
the ſalaries of the chief-juſtice of the king's-bench, and of 
the exchequer, to the ſame ſum, as was allowed the chiet- 
juſtice of the common-pleas, being 20001. a year, and the 
talaries of the other nine judges to 1 500l. a year. Y 

About this time addrefles were ſet on foot in Scotland, 
for diflolving the union; and it was alſo propoſed, chat 


about him, but reviling the Engliſh nation. And has not this early averſion 
been daily improved by the French, who bear an hereditary hatred to the 
Engliſh? And can it be thought that the Italian princeſs, who calls herſelt 
his mother, as well as the prieſts and jeſuits (to whole intereſt he is entirel« 
devoted) have not uſed all arts to create in him a mortal averſion to thot-: 
they call heretics and. rebels. 

Add to this, that his moroſe, ſullen, and revengeful temper makes him apt 
to receive the worit impreſſions: ſo that natute, education, religion, (not to 
mention want of underitanding) have rendered him, of all mankind, the mott 
unfit, notwithitanding his being born here, to govern proteitants and free- boru 
Britons. ; 

Could we ſuppoſe the pretender, though a papiſt, no perſecutor of pro- 
teſtants, and with his French education no hater of the Engliſh; yet, as he 
muſt be wholly in the power of thoſe foreign popiſh forces, with which he 
deſigns to invade the dominions of ſo powerful a king; fo he could not 
hinder them, it they got the better, from treating the people with the ut- 
moſt cruelty. All churchmen then, whether high or low, would, as at 
the Iriſh maſſacre, be involved in one common ruin. Then all that the 
nation is worth, could not ſatisfy the demands. of France, for what they 
had expended in behalf of the abdicated family. * In a word, concludes 
the author of the remarkes, ſince there is no ſcene of cruclty, that even the 
reading of the popith maſſacres can ſuggeſt, but what the proteſtants of theſe 
nations had reaſon to apprehend, if faichleſs and blood-thirſty men had pie- 
vailed ; ought we not every day of our lives, to pour out our thanks t& 
the father of all mercies, tor having ſo wonderfully brought about this 
great deliverance; aud to take the utmoſt care to avoid all ſuch diviſions, 
as may encourage any more attempts from this popiſh pretender Which 
nothing can moze efteCtually hinder, than the chuting ſuch men to repreſen* 
us in the next parliament, who no ways abcited the execrable deſigns of the 
late miniſtry, but are truly and hearuly in the intereſt of their king and 
country. This, and tlus only, can pit us upon a happy and lafting eftc. 
bliſtanent.“ 
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none ſhould be elected members of parliament there, 
but ſuch as would promiſe to uſe their endeavours for 
that purpoſe. Many well-meaning people ſeemed at 
firſt inclinable to fall in with thoſe meaſures; but when 
they found, that the jacobites were the moſt zealous in 
puſhing this affair, in order to raiſe confuſion and diſcord 
betwixt the two nations, they refuſed to concur, and referred 
their grievances by the union to be conſidered, when the 
nation ſhould be better ſettled. But there was a quite dif- 
ferent ſpirit among the high- church party in England, who 
excited riots and tumults in many parts of the kingdom, to 
which they had been encouraged by the pretender's decla- 
ration. To prevent theſe diſorders, a proclamation was 
publiſhed on the 6th of December. : | 
Religious diſputes were at this time allo at a great height. 
Dr. Samuel Clarke having, before the queen's death, publiſh- 
ed his ſcripture- doctrine of the trinity, the Jower-houle' of 
convocation had complainet! of his book, as containing afler- 
tions contrary to the catholic taith. This complaint being 
laid before the biſhops, they deſired an extract to be made of 
ſuch paſſages, as gave greateſt offence, and were moſt liable 
to cenſure. Accordingly, the lower houte made an extract, 
and having ſent it up to the biſhops, dr. Clarke, whilſtit was 
under conſideration, wrote a reply to it, which was preſented to 
ſome of the biſhops, but was not laid before the houſe. After 
this, there appeared in allmoſt the whole upper-houſe a great 
diſpoſition to prevent diſſenſions and diviſions, by coming to a 
temper in this matter, and dr. Clarke was prevailed upon to 
lay before them a paper, in order to put an end to the affair. ? 
Dr. Clarke being apprehenfive, that, if his paper ſhould be 
publiſhed ſeperately without a true account of the preceding 
and following circumſtances, it might be liable to be miſun- 
derſtood in ſeveral particulars, cauſed, three days after, an 
explanation to be delivered to the biſhop of London. The 
ſame day, the upper houſe came to a reſolution to enter the 
paper and explanation in the acts of the houte, to communi- 
cate the fame to the lower-houſe, and to proceed no farther 
upon the extract. But the lower-houſe were of a different 
opinion, and reſolved, that the paper was no recantation of 
his heretical aſſertions, nor did give ſuch ſatisfaction for the 
great ſcandal occaſioned by his writings, as ought to put a 
itop to any further examination. : 
Thus ſtood the affair at the queen's death, and, the diſputes 
about the trinity increaſing, on the 11th of December were 
publiſhed directions to the archbiſhops and biſhops, for the 
preſerving unity in the church, and purity of the chriſtian 


y Sir Peter King, recorder of London, was appointed chief-juſtice of 
the Common: plcas, in the room of the Lord Trevor; and Samuel Dodd was 
made chief-baron of the exchequer ; fir James Montague, a baron of that 
cout, in the room of ſerjeant Baniſter ; Serjeant Prat, a judge of the 
king's-bench, in the room of fir "Thomas Powis; Nicholas Lechmere, 
ſolicitor-general, in the room of ſir Robert Raymond; Spencer Cowper, 
attorney-general; and John Forteſcue Aland, ſolicitor-general; to his 
Royal Highneſs. About the tame time it was made public, that the 
ducheſs of Bolton, the ducheſs of St. Alban's, the ducheis of Montague. 
the counteſs of Dorſet, the counteſs of Berkeley, and the lady Cowper, 
were made ladies of the bed-chamber to the princeſs of Wales; and nirs. 
Selwyn, mrs, Pollexſen, mrs. Howard, and mrs. Clayton, bed-chamber 
women to her Royal Highneſs. 

It was genetally reported and believed, that Robert Price, one of the Ba- 
rons of the exchequer, would be laid aſide upon the demiſe of the queen, he 
having always ſhewn an indifference with reſpect to the proteſtant ſucceſſion : 
but he was continued, and it was thought he owed his continuance to his 
readineſs to go down to Briſtol, with fir Littleton Powis and Robert Tracy, 
two other judges, and to try thoſe, who had been guilty of the riot there, on 
the day of the king's coronation. The cry of theſe rioters was Sacheverel 
and O:mond : damn all foreign governments, On the 25th of November, 
teven of the chief rioters were brought to their trials for aſſaulting and plun- 
dering mr. Stephens's houſe, and murdering mr. Thomas. During the trials 
mr. Hart, a tobacco-merchant, who had been made a juſtice of the peace 
by the lait miniſtry, behaved himſelf with ſuch infolence, that he was ordered 
to quit the bench. Another reflected fo ſcandalouſly upon the grand-jury, 
that he was ordered to the bar, and bound over to anſwer for his offence, Six 
of the priſoners were found guilty of the riot; and one of them, upon whom 
mr. Stephens's wearing apparel had been found, was convicted of telony and 
burglary to the value of ten-pence only. All the criminals convicted of the 
riot were lined cach twenty nobles only, to be impriſoned three months, and 
vive ſecurity for twelve months tor their good behaviour. As the proofs 
4gainit them were plain, a houſe being plundered, and a man wwdered by 
them, it was thought ſurprizing, that not ane of them ſuffered capitally for 
theſe crimes, The grand-jury tor the city and county of Briitol drew up an 
addreſs to the king, in which they © returned their unteigned thanks for his 
great goodneſs * a ſpecial commithon to that city, not only to protect 
his good ſubjects, but to prevent for the future ſuch riotous afſemblics, 
which for theſe tour laſt years that before happy place had been expoſed to. 
And they were ſorty to lay, that theſe aſſemblies had been encouraged and 
abetzed by ſome of their own fellow-citizens, who had from time to time no- 
wrioully eſpouſed their cauſe, and, as far as in them lay, had ſcreened them 
trom juſtice,” | 
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* The paper was as follows: 

i. My opinion is, that the Son of God was eternally begotten by the 
eternal incomprehenſible power and will of the Father; and that the Holy 
Spirit was likewiſe eternally derived from the Father, by or through the Son, 
«cording to the eternal incomprehenſible power and will of theFather, 
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faith, concerning the holy trinity; and alſo for preſerving 
the peace and quiet of the ſtate. 
Theſe directions were: 


I. That no preacher whatſoever, in his ſermon or lecture, 


do preſume to deliver any other doctrine concerning the 


bleſſed trinity, than what is contained in the holy ſcriptures, 
and 1s agreeable to the three creeds, and the thirty- nine arti- 
cles of religion. 


II. That, in che explication of this doctrine, they carefully 
avoid all new terms, and confine themſelves to ſuch ways of 
expreſſion, as have been commonly uſed in the church. 

III. That care be taken, in this matter, eſpecially to ob- 
ſerve the fifty third canon of this church, which forbids pub- 
lic oppoſition between preachers, becauſe (as that canon ex- 
preſſes it) there groweth thereby much offence and diſquiet- 
neſs unto the people: and that, above all things, they abſtain 
from bitter invectives and ſcurrilous language againſt all 
perſons whatſoever. 


IV. That none of the clergy, in their ſermons and lectures, 
preſume to intermeddle in any affairs of ſtate or government, 
or the conſtitution of the realm, ſave only on ſuch ſpecial 
feaſts and faſts, as are or ſhall be appointed by public autho- 
rity; and then no farther than the occation of ſuch days ſhall 
ſtrictly require. Provided always, that nothing in this di- 
rection ſhall be underſtood to diſcharge any perſon from 


preaching in defence of the regal ſupremacy eſtabliſhed by 
law, as often, and in ſuch manner, as the firſt canon of 
the church doth require. 

V. That the foregoing directions be alſo obſerved by 
thoſe, who write any thing concerning the ſaid ſubjects. 

VI. Whereas allo we are credibly informed, that it is 
the manner of ſome in every dioceſe, before their ſermon, 
either to uſe a collect and the CLord's prayer, or the Lord's 
prayer only (which the fiſty- fifth canon preſcribes as the 
concluſion of the prayer, and not the whole prayer) or at 
leaſt to leave out our titles, by the ſaid canon required to be 
declared and recognized: we do further direct, that you re- 
quire your clergy, in their prayer before ſermon, that they 
do keep ſtrictly to the form in the ſaid canon contained, or 
to the full effect thereot. 

VII. And whereas we allo underſtand, that divers per- 
ſons, who are notwf the clergy, have of late preſumed, not 
only to talk and to diſputd againſt the chriſtian faith con- 
cerning the bleſſed trinity, but alſo to write and publiſh 
books and pamphlets againſt the fame, and induttrioufly 
ſpread them through the kingdom, contrary to the known 


2. Before my book; intitled, The ſcripture doctrine, &. was publiſhed, 
I did indeed preach two or three ſermons upon this ſubject; but, ſince the 
book was publiſhed, I have never preached upon this ſubject: and (becauſe I 
think it not fair to propoſe particular opinions, where there is not liberty of 
anſwering) I am willing to promile (as indeed I intended) not to preach any 
more upon this ſubject. 

3. I do not intend to write any more concerning the doctrine of the 
Trinity. But if I ſhall fail herein, and write any thing hereafter, upon this 
ſubject, contrary to the doctrine ot the church of England, I do hereby wil- 
lingly ſubmit myſelf to any ſuch centure, as my ſuperiors ſhall think fit ta 
pals upon me. 

4. And whereas it has been coufidently reported, that the Athanaſian 
creed, and the third and fourth petitipns in the litany, have been omitted in 
my church by my direction, I do hereby declare, that the third and fourth 
petitions in the litany have never been omitted at all, as far as I know ; and 
that the Athanafian creed was never omitted at eleven o'clock prayers, but 
at early prayers only, for brevity ſake, at the diſcretion of the curate, and not 
by my appointment. 

5. As to my private converſation, I am not conſcious to myſelf, that T 
have given any juſt occaſion for thoſe reports which have been ſpread con- 
cerning me, with relation to this controverſy. 

I am forty that what I ſincerely intended for the honour and glory of God, 
and fo to explain this great myſtery, as to avoid the liereſies in both extreams, 
ſhould have given any offence. to this ſynod, and particularly to my lords 
the biſhops. I hope my behaviour for the time to come, with relation here- 
unto, will be ſuch, as to prevent any future complaints againit me. 

The explanation was thus: 

Whereas the paper laid before your lordſhips, on Friday laſt, was, through 
haſte and want of time, not drawn up with ſufficient exactneſs; ſome things 
therein being not ſo fully expreſſed as they might have been; and others 
expreſſed in ſuch a manner as may be liable to be miſundetſtood, as not ex- 
plaining with ſuthcient clearnefs and diſtinetueſs my whole thoughts to your 
lordiſhips upon the ſubject therein contained; and whereas, if my preſent 
meaning in any part of it, ſhould now be miſunderſtood, I may hereafter 
be thought not to have fully and ſincerely opened myſelf to your lordſhips; I 
do humbly and with ail tubmithon beg leave to take this immediate oppor- 
tunity of repreſenting to your lordthips, that I think myſelt iudiſpenſably 
obliged, in conſcience, to lay before your lordſhips the following — 
of the aforeſaid paper, viz. 

That whereas I declared in that paper my opinion to be, that *the Son 
was eternally begotten, by the eternal incomprehenſible power and will of 
the Father; and that the Holy Spirit, &c.“ I did not mean thereby to 
retract any thing I had written; but to declare that the opinion ſet forth at 
large in the book intitled, The ſcripture-docrine of the Trinity, and in the 
defences of it, is, that the Son was eternally begotten, by the eternal incom- 
prehenſible power and will, Kc. Which words, (the eternal incomptehen- 
ſible power and will of the Father) I defire may be ſo underſtood, as. to 
ſignify that God the Father alone is, and is to be honouted as being the ori- 
ginal of ally himſelf without original, 
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none ſhould be elected members of parliament there, 
but ſuch as would promiſe to uſe their endeavours for 
that purpoſe. Many well-meaning people ſeemed at 
firſt inclinable to fall in with thoſe meaſures; but when 
they found, that the jacobites were the moſt zealous in 
puſhing this affair, in order to raiſe confuſion and diſcord 
betwixt the two nations, they refuſed to concur, and referred 
their grievances by the union to be conſidered, when the 
nation thould be better ſettled. But there was a quite dif- 
ferent ſpirit among the high - church party in England, who 
excited riots and tumults in many parts of the kingdom, to 
which they had been encouraged by the pretender's decla- 
ration. To prevent theſe diſorders, a proclamation was 
publiſhed on the 6th of December. g 

Religious diſputes were at this time allo at a great height. 
Dr. Samuel Clarke having, before the queen's death, publiſh- 
ed his ſcripture- doctrine of the trinity, the lower-houte of 
convocation had complained of his book, as containing affer- 
tions contrary to the catholic taith. This complaint being 
laid before the biſhops, they defired an extract to be made of 
ſuch paſſages, as gave greateſt offence, and were moſt hable 
to cenſure. Accordingly, the lower houſe made an extract, 
and having ſent it up to the biſhops, dr. Clarke, whilſt it was 
under confideration, wrote a reply to it, which was preſented to 
ſome of the biſhops, but was not laid before the houſe. After 
this, there appeared in allmoſt the whole upper-houſe a great 
diſpoſition to prevent diſſenſions and diviſions, by coming to a 
temper in this matter, and dr. Clarke was prevailed upon to 
lay before them a paper, in order to put an end to the affair. * 
Dr. Clarke being apprehenſive, that, if his paper ſhould be 
publiſhed ſeperately without a true account of the preceding 
and following circumſtances, it might be liable to be miſun- 
derſtood in ſeveral particulars, cauſed, three days after, an 
explanation to be delivercd to the biſhop of London.“ The 
ſame day, the upper houſe came to a reſolution to enter the 
paper and explanation in the acts of the houſe, to communi- 
cate the ſame to the lower-houſe, and to proceed no farther 
upon the extract. But the lower-houſe were of a different 
opinion, and reſolved, that the paper was no recantation of 
his heretical aſſertions, nor did give ſuch ſatisfaction for the 
great ſcandal occaſioned by his writings, as ought to put a 
itop to any further examination. 

Thus ſtood the affair at the queen's death, and, thediſputes 
about the trinity increaſing, on the 11th of December were 
publiſhed directions to the archbiſhops and biſhops, for the 
preſerving unity in the church, and purity of the chriſtian 


y Sir Peter King, recorder of London, was appointed chief-juſtice of 
the Common-pleas, iu the room of the Lord Trevor; and Samuel Dodd was 
made chief-baron of the exchequer ; fir James Montague, a baron of that 
cour, in the room of ſerjeant Baniſter ; Serjeant Prat, a judge of the 
king's-bench, in the room of fir "Thomas Powis ; Nicholas Lechmere, 
ſolicitor-general, in the room of ſir Robert Raymond; Spencer Cowper, 
attorney-general; and John Forteſcue Aland, ſolicitor-general; to his 
Royal Highneſs. About the ſame time it was made public, that the 
ducheſs of Bolton, the ducheſs of St. Alban's, the ducheis of Montague. 
the countels of Dorſet, the connteſs of Berkeley, and the lady Cowper, 
were made ladies of the bed-chamber to the princeſs of Wales; and nirs. 
Selwyn, mrs, Pollexſen, mrs. Howard, and mrs. Clayton, bed-chamber 
women to her Royal Highneſs. | 

It was generally reported and believed, that Robert Price, one of the Ba- 
rons of the exchequer, would be laid aſide upon the demiſe of the queen, he 
having always ſhewn an indifference with reſpect to the proteſtant ſucceſſion: 
but he was continued, and it was thought he owed his continuance to his 
readineſs to go down to Briſtol, with fir Littleton Powis and Robert Tracy, 
two other judges, and to try thoſe, who had been guilty of the riot there, on 
the day of the king's coronation. The cry of theſe rioters was Sacheverel 
and O:mond: damn all foreign governments, On the 275th of November, 
leven of the chief rioters were brought to their trials for aſſaulting and plun- 
dering mr. Stephens's houſe, and murdering mr. Thomas. During the trials 
mr. Hart, a tobacco-merchant, who had been made a juſtice of the peace 
dy the luſt miniſtry, behaved himſelf with ſuch infolence, that he was ordered 
to quit the bench. Another reflected ſo ſcandalouſly upon the grand-jury 
that he was ordered to the bar, and bound over to anſwer for his offence. Six 
ot the priſoners were tound guilty of the riot; and one of them, upon whom 
mr. Stephens's wearing apparel had been found, was convicted o telony and 
burglary yy " m— of er only. All the criminals convicted of the 
riot were lined each twenty nobles only, to be impri 
give ſecurity for twelve 4 tor dee e. P 
againſt them were plain, a houſe being plundered, and a man, mur dered by 
them, it was thought ſurprizing, that not ane of them ſuffered capitally for 
theſe crimes. The grand-jury for the city and county of Briſtol drew up an 
addreſs to the king, in which they / returned their unteigned thanks for his 
great goodneſs in ſending a ſpecial commithon to that city, not only to protect 
his good ſubjects, but to prevent for the future ſuch riotous aſſemblies 
which for theſe four laſt years that before happy place had been expoſed to. 
And they were ſorry to ſay, that theſe afſemblies had been encouraged and 
abetzed by ſome of their own fellow-citizens, who had from time to — no- 


toriouſly eſpouſed their cauſe, and, as far as in them lav 8 | 
trom juſtice,” era ay, had ſcreened them 


Y Ti paper was as follows: 

i, My opinion is, that the Son of God was eternally begotten by th 
eternal incomprehenſible power and will of the Father; ind hat the Holy 
Spirit was likewiſe eternally derived from the Father, by or through the Son 
according to the eternal incomprehenſible power and will of the Father. 
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faith, concerning the holy trinity; and alſo for preſerving 
the peace and quiet of the ſtate. 
Theſe directions were: 

I. That no preacher whatſoever, in his ſermon or lecture, 
do preſume' to deliver any other doctrine concerning the 
blefled trinity, than what is contained in the holy ſcriptures, 
and is agreeable to the three creeds, and the thirty- nine arti- 
cles of religion. 

II. That, in the explication of this doctrine, they carefully 
avoid all new terms, and confine themſelves to ſuch ways of 
expreſſion, as have been commonly uſed in the church. 

III. That care be taken, in this matter, eſpecially to ob- 
ſerve the fifty third canon of this church, which torbids pub- 
lic oppoſition between preachers, becauſe (as that canon ex- 
prefles it) there groweth thereby much offence and diſquiet- 
neſs unto the people: and that, above all things, they abſtain 
from bitter invectives and ſcurrilous language againſt all 
perſons whatſoever. 

IV. That none of the clersy, in their ſermons and lectures, 
preſume to intermeddle in any affairs of ſtate or government, 
or the conſtitution of the realm, ſave only on ſuch tpecial . 
feaſts and faſts, as are or ſhall be appointed by public autho- 
rity; and then no farther than the occation of ſuch days ſhall 
ſtrictly require. Provided always, that nothing in this di- 
rection ſhall be underſtood to diſcharge any perſon from 
preaching in defence of the regal ſupremacy eſtabliſhed by 
law, as often, and in ſuch manner, as the firſt canon of 
the church doth require. 

V. That the foregoing directions be alſo obſerved by 
thoſe, who write any thing concerning the ſaid ſubjects. 

VI. Whereas allo we are credibly informed, that it is 
the manner of ſome in every dioceſe, before their ſermon, 
either to uſe a collect and the Lord's prayer, or the Lord's 
prayer only (which the fiſty- fifth canon preſcribes as the 
concluſion of the prayer, and not the whole prayer) or at 
leaſt to leave out our titles, by the ſaid canon required to be 
declared and recognized: we do further direct, that you re- 
2 your clergy, in theic prayer before ſermon, that they 

o keep ſtrictly to the form in the ſaid canon contained, or 
to the full effect thereot. 

VII. And whereas we allo underſtand, that divers per- 
ſons, who are notwf the clergy, have of late preſumed, not 
only to talk and to diſputc againſt the chriſtian faith con- 
cerning the bleſſed trinity, but alſo to write and publiſh 
books and pamphlets againſt the fame, and induſtriouſly 
{ſpread them through the kingdom, contrary to the known 
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2. Before my book; intitled, The ſcripture doctrine, &i was publiſhed, 
I did indeed preach two or three ſermons upon this ſubject; but, ſince the 
book was publiſhed, I have never preached upon this ſubject: and (becauſe I 
think it not fair to propoſe particular opinions, where there is not liberty of 
anſwering) I am willing to promiſe (as indeed I intended) not to preach any 
more _ this ſubject. 

3. I do not intend to write any more concerning the doctrine of the 
Trinity, But if I ſhall fail herein, and write any thing hereafter, upon this 
ſubject, contrary to the doctrine ot the church of England, I do hereby wil- 
lingly ſubmit myſelf to any ſuch cenſure, as my ſuperiors ſhall think fit ts 
pals upon me. 

4+ And whereas it has been coufidently reported, that the Athanaſian 
creed, and the third and fourth petitions in the litany, have been omitted in 
my church by my direction, I do hereby declare, that the third and fourth 
petitions in the litany have never been omitted at all, as far as I know; and 
that the Athanafian creed was never omitted at eleven o'clock prayers, but 
at early prayers only, for brevity ſake, at the diſcretion of the curate, and not 
by my appointment. | 

5. As to my private converſation, I am not conſcious to myſelf, that I 
have given any juſt occaſion for thoſe reports which have been ſpread con- 
cerning me, with relation to this controverſy. 

I am forty that what I ſincerely intended for the honour and glory of God, 
and ſo to explain this great myſtery, as to avoid the liereſies in both extreams, 
ſhould have given any offence to this ſynod, and particularly to my lords 
the biſhops. I hope my behaviour for the time to come, with relation here- 
unto, will be ſuch, as to prevent any future complaints againſt me. 

The explanation was thus: | | 

Whereas the paper laid before your lordſhips, on Friday laſt, was, through 
haſte and want of time, not drawn up with ſufficient exactneſs; ſome things 
therein being not ſo fully expreſſed as they might have been; and others 
expreſſed in ſuch a manner as may be liable to be miſunderſtood, as not ex- 
2 with ſufficient clearneſs and diſtinctueſs my whole thoughts to your 
ordſhips upon the ſubject therein contained; and whereas, if my preſent 
meaning in any part of it, ſhould now be miſunderſtood, I may hereafter 
be thought not to have fully and fincerely opened myſelf to your lordſhips; I 
do humbly and with all ſubmiſſion beg leave to take this immediate oppor- 
tunity of repreſenting to your lordfhips, that I think myſelf iudiſpenſably 
obliged, in conſcience, to lay before your lordſhips the following explanations 
of the aforeſaid paper, viz. 

That whereas I declared in that paper my opinion to be, that the Son 
was eternally begotten, by the eternal incomprehenſible power and will of 
the Father; and that the Holy Spirit, &c. I did not mean thereby to 
retract any thing I had written; but to declare that the opinion ſet forth at 
large in the book intitled, The ſcripture-do&trine of the Trinity, and in the 
defences of it, is, that the Son was eternally begotten, by the eternal incom- 
prehenſible power and will, &, Which words. (the eternal incomprehen- 
ſible power and will of the Father) I defire may be ſo underſtood, as to 
ſignify that God the Father alone is, and is ta be honoured as being the ori- 
ginal of all, himſelf without original, 
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laws in that behalf made and enacted, and particularly to 
one act of parliament made in the ninth year of king William 
the third, intitled, An act for the more effectual ſuppreſſing 
of blaſphemy and profaneneſs; we taking all the matters 
abovementioned into our royal and ſerious conſideration, 
and being deſirous to do what in us lies, to put a ſtop to theſe 
diſorders, do ſtrictly charge and command you, together 
with all other means ſuitable to your holy profeſſion, to 
make uſe of your authority according to law, for the ſup- 
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preſſing and reſtraining of all ſuch exorbitant practices. 


And, for your affiſtance, we will give charge to our judges, 
and all other civil officers, to do their duty herein, in ex- 
ecuting the ſaid act, and all other laws, againſt all ſuch per- 
ſons as ſhall, by theſe means, give occaſion of ſcandal, diſ- 
cord, and diſturbance in our church and kingdom. 


1714-15, ] On the th of January, a proclamation was 
publiſhed for diſſolving the parliament, and, on the 1 5th, 
another was iſſued for calling a new one, in the following 
terms: 

It having pleaſed Almighty God, by moſt remarkable 
ſteps of his providenee, to bring us fate to the crown of 
this kingdom, notwithſtanding the deſigns of evil men, who 
ſhewed themſelves diſaffected to our ſucceſſion, and who 
have ſince, with the utmoſt degree of malice, miſrepreſented 
our firm reſolutions and unitorm endeavours to preſerve 
and defend our moſt excellent conſtitution both in church 
and ſtate, and attempted, by many falſe ſuggeſtions, to 
render us ſuſpected to our people; we cannot omit, on this 
occaſion of firſt ſummoning our parliament of Great-Britain, 
in juſtice to ourſelves, and that the miſcarriages of others 
may not be imputed to us, at a time, when falſe impreſſions 
may do the greateſt and irrecoverable hurt, betore they can 
be cleared up, to ſignify to our whole kingdom, that we 
were very much concerned, at our acceſſion to the crown, 
to find the public affairs of our kingdom under the greateſt 
difficulties, as well in reſpect of our trade, and interruption 
of our navigation, as of the great debts of our nation, which, 
we were ſurprized to obſerve, had been very much increaſed 
ſince the concluſion of the laſt war. We do not therefore 
doubt, that, if the enſuing elections ſhould be made by our 
loving ſubctjes with that ſafety and freedom, which by law 
they are intitled to, and we arc firmly refolved to maintain 
to them, they will ſend up to parliament the firtelt perſons 
to redreſs the preſent diſorders, and to provide for the peace 
and happineſs of our kingdom, and the caſe of our people 
for the future; and therein will have a particular regard to 
ſuch as ſhewed a firmne!s to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, when 
it was 1n danger.' | 


The late miniſtry foreſeeing, they ſhould be called to an 
account for their conduct, had frequent conſultations how 
to avoid the ſtorm ; and ſoon after a traiterous libel was 
publiſhed, under the title of, Engliſh advice to the freehold- 
ers of Great-Britain. Nothing could be more full of malice 
and falſhood againſt the king's perſon and family; as well 
as againſt the whigs in general, and the preſent miniſtry; 
and it was artfully contrived to raife diſcontents among the 
people againſt the government, and to poſſeſs them with an 
opinion, that the church was in danger by his majeſty's 
adminiſtration. It was carefully ditperted through the 
country, and great numbers of them were intercepted in the 
city of Exeter. * Upon which the government iſſued out a 
proclamation, promiſing a reward of one thouſand pounds 
for the diſcovery of the author of the libel, and five hundred 
pounds for the diſcovery of the printer: but to no purpo.e. 

The ſame day, the miſmanagement of the late miniſtry 
with regard to Chelfea College, was made public by orcer 


And whereas I declared, I did not intend to write any more concerning 
the doctrine of the Trinity: but if I ſhould fail herein, and write any thing 
hereafter, &c. I defire it may be fo underſtood, as not to preclude myſclt 
in point of conſcience from a liberty of making any ineffenfive corrections in 
my former books, if they ſhall come to another edition: or from vindicating 
myſelf from any miſrepreſentations or aſperſions, which may 5 hereafter 
be caſt upon me on the occaſion of this controverſy ; but only to ſignify, that 
I have no preſent intention of writing any new book; and that, if hereafter I 
ſhall at any time write any thing which your lordſhips ſhall judge worthy 
of cenſure, I ſhall readily ſubmit to ſuch cenſure. 

> They were directed to fir John Coriton, fir Nicholas Morrice, Jonathan 


 Elforn, Philip Rafhleigh, Francis Seabell, John Williams, eſquires; mr. 


Granville Piper, mr. Welchman, mr. William Cary, mr. Prowſe, mr. Phi- 
lips, mr. 'Tonkin, mr. Cannock Kendall, in Cornwall, aud to the reverend 
mr. Shute, the reverend mr, Hughes, the reverend mr. Collper, and the re- 
verend mr. Bedford, in the ſame county, and to the mayor of Weſtloe. 

© 'This libel was ſuppoſed to be penned by biſhop Atterbury. The ſub- 


ſtance of it may be reduced to theſe five heads: 


I. A declamation againſt the pretended arts and indirect practices of the 
government, in order to procure a whig houſe of commons to be elected. 
II. Preſſing xives to the tou m whom the author gives the title of the 
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of the privy-council; upon which, the government of tha 
hoſpital was changed, and brigadier Stanwick appointed 
overnor. © f 
The carl of Strafford being returued to England, an orde 
of council was iflyed, that the lord Townlhend and de 
Stanhope, ſecretaries of ſtate, ſhould go to him, and 
mand the original inſtructions and orders, and all letters l 
had received from the late miniſtry, or any foreign 1 
or miniſter, and copies of all inſtructions, of which he had 
not the originals; and alſo of all letters writ by him to ans 
perſon whatſoever, relating to his negotiations, from the the 
of his firſt being at the Hague. The carl delivered them 
two trunks, which, he ſaid, contained what ther deſired: 
and orders were ſent to ſeal up his papers, that were 7 
ſhip- board, or at the cuſtom-houſe. 4 
On the 2oth of January, the day appointed for a pub 
thankſgiving for the king's peaceable acceſſion to the . 
luis majeſty and their royal highneſſes went to St Paul's where 
an elegant ſermon was preached by dr. Richard Willis 
biſhop of Glouceſter, c 
Mr Prior, who had been deep in the meaſures of the late 
miniſtry, was now ordered home, the earl of Stair bein 
arrived at Paris, where he had ſeveral conferences with the 
marquis de Torcy, and preſented memorials about the can} 
and intended port at Mardyke, and fignified to the court di 
France, that he had orders not to take any character upon 
him, till he had a clear and poſitive anſwer to the ms. 
mortals, : 
The elections for the new parliament were now carrying 
on with great warmth by both parties, but with moſt fucccte 
on the fide of the whigs. The electors in ſome counties 
and cities drew up inſtructions for their repreſentatives, the 
moſt remarkable of which were thoſe of the city of Eondor 
wherein was this paſſage: * Wedetire and expect, that you 
will inquire by whoſe counſel it was, that, after God had 
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bleſſed the arms of her late majeſty, and her allies, with a 


train of unparalleled ſucceſſes, ihe was prevailcd upon, con- 
trary to the grand alliance, and her repeated promiſes from 
the throne to both houſes, to ſend to, or reccive managers 
from France, to treat ſeparately of a peace, without the 
knowledge and conſent of our allies.” 

In Scotland the tories publiſhed a circular letter, to dif. 
fuade the Scotch lords from voting for the whigs, or, as they 
pretended, for the ſixteen peers, of whom the duke of Argyle 
had brought a liſt from England. But this letter made lir- 
tle impreſſion, and the following peers were elected, the 
dukes of Roxburgh and Montroſe; the marquifies of Twee- 
dale, Lothian, and Annadale; the earls of Sutherland, 
Rothes, Buchan, Loudon, Orkney, Stair, Pute, Deloraiue, 
and Ilay ; and the lords Roſs and Belhaven. All thele lors 
were diſtinguiſhed by their attachment to the revolution, 
and had contributed to the union to the utmoſt of their 
power. The marquis of Annandale, of the ancicat family 
of Johnſton, had openly declared for king William, though, 
ſhortly after indeed, he declared for king James. Put he 
repented of that ſtep, and for his faithful ſervices was em- 
ployed in places of truſt. The marquis of Lochian was a 
great promoter of the revolution. He had in the reign of 
king James II. married a daughter of the carl of Argyle, 
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beheaded by that prince, purely out of a principle ot ho- 


nour, and to ſhew his regard for a family unjuilly pertecut- 
ed, a certain proof that he would not favour the deſigns of the 
pretender, The carl of Sutherland, known at the time of 
the revolution by the name of the lord Strathnaver, was 
conſtantly attached to king William, and had followed 
him in all his campaigns in Flanders, at the head of © sgi 
ment. He had appeared very zealous for the privileges of 
the Scots; and did not think th2 union detrimental thereto. 


church, to exert themſelves at this critical juncture to get churchmen choſen 
into the enſuing parliament. 

III. Articles of impeachment, or a large charge againſt the wigs, far in- 
tended criminal deſigns againſt the conſtitution in church and ſtate; iuch as 
aboliſhing epiſcopacy ; repealing tac liniitations in the act of ſettlement, and 
an act for triennial parliaments ; renewing the war; ſetting up a ſtanding al- 
my; and inflaving the nation. 

IV. Great ſophiſtry aud declamation to prove, that the church was in 
danger, 

V. Invectives againſt the duke of Marlborough and bis family ; calumnies 
againſt the mmittry, and all the nobility and gentry in the king's intereſt; 
with treaſonable reflec tions an his majeſty and his royal fun ily. 

This libel was anjvered in a pamphlet, intitled, 'Treafon detected; and 
another, called, A reply to a tranterous libel, intitled, Engliſh advice, &c. 

4 A new commiilion paſſed the great ſeal, appointing committioners for 
the government of that hoſpital, the lord-prefident of the privy-council, the 
captain- general of his majeſty's forces, the firſt lord commoner of the trea- 
ſury, the two principal ſecretaries of ſtate for the tune being, lieutenant-Se. 
neral Earle, licutenant- general Lumley, the ſecretary of war, the compti 0110! 
of the army, and the governor and lieutenant-governor of the 131d hofpital 30! 
the time being, 


n 


. © | 


The carl of Stair was already employed by the new govern- 
ment as well as the dukes of Montroſe and Roxburgh, and 
their attachment to it was not doubted. The only one that 
ſeemed exceptionable in the liſt was the lord Belhaven. No 
man had ſo ſtrenuouſiy oppoſed the union, and, had his ad- 
vice been followed, it would never have taken place. But, 
finding at length all oppoſition in vain, he gave way to the 
torrent. There was one thing capable of making amends 
for all his non-comphances, and that was his fingſ Voppoſing, 
in the preſence ot the duke of York, the act of ſucceſſion 
paſſed by a raajority of voices in favour of that prince. He 
was allo a good ſpeaker, which will be always a great 
recommendation. | 
The elections for the houſe of commons were made with 
almoſt equal tucceſs, and the whigs had the majority. Thus 
all ſeemed quiet in Scotland, though a ſtorm was then ga- 
thering there, which broke out in lels than a year. The 


deſign was conducted more regularly than in England, and 


was better concealed. It was begun with endeavours for a 
remonſtrance againſt the union; and the advice ot the molt 
famous lawyers was a{ked upon it, who declared the act of 
union contained ſeveral nullitics, and to be very defective. 
The oppoſite parcy, to prevent a remonſtrance to diſagree- 
able to the court, were forced to content there ſhould be no 
addreſs of congratulation : and that, preſented by the kirk, 
had ſuffered great debates aboit the manner, in which king 
William was mentioned, and had paſſed with much difficulty. 
The Highlanders were ſilent, and declared not themſelves. 
It was only known, that they were making proviſion of 
powder and ball. © 5 

On the 17th of March, the parliament of Great-Britain 
met at Weſtminſter; and, the commons procceding to the 
choice of a ſpeaker, the carl of Heritord, ton to the duke of 
Somerſet, ſaid, That, according to his majeſty's pleature, 
they were immediately to proceed to the choice of a ſpeak - 
er: that, in order thereto, they ought, in the firſt place, to 
conſider, that ſcarce any parliament ever met in a more cri— 
tical juncture than this, when matters of the higheſt impor- 
tance were like to be laid before the houſe: that therefore 
they ought to fix their choice upon a perſon of known parts 
and abilities; and that, in his opinion, none was ever better 
qualified for ſo great an office than mr. Spencer Compton.” 
He was ſeconded by the lord Finch, eldeſt fon of the earl 
of Nottingham, who inlarged on mr. Compton's abilities; 
upon which mr. Compton ſtood up, and modeſtly excuſed 
himſelf; but, his excuſes not being admitted, he was led to 
the chair by the car} of Hertford and lord Finch. The king 
approved him on the 21{t of March, and then declared 
from the throne, he had ordered the lord- chancellor to ſhew 
the cauſes of calling this parliament. Accordingly, the lord- 
chancellor read to both houſes the following ſpeech, deliver- 
ed into his hands by the king : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
This being the firſt opportunity, that I have had of 
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meeting my people in parliament, ance it pleaſed Almighty 


God of his good providence to call me to the throne of my 
anceſtors, I molt gladly make utc of it, to thank my faithful 
and loving ſubjects tor that zeal and firmneſs, that hath 
been ſhewn in delence of the ꝓroteſtant ſucceſſion, againſt 
all the open and ſgeret practices, that have been uſed to de- 
feat it: and 1 ſhall never forget the obligations I have to 
thote, ho have diſtinguiſmed themſelves upon this occaſion. 

It were to be withed, that the unparalleled ſucceſſes of a 
war, which was ſo wilcly and cheertully tupported by this 
nation, in order to procure a good peace, had been atrend- 
ed with a ſuitable concluſion. But it is with concern I muſt 
tell you, that ſome conditions, even of this peace, eſſential 
to the ſecurity and trade of Great-Britain, are not yet duly 
executed; and the performance of the whole may be look - 
ed upon as precarious, until we ſhall have formed defenfive 
alliances to guaranty the preſent treaties. 

The pretender, who ſtill refides in Lorrain, threatens to 
diſturb us, and boaſts of the affiſtance, which he {till expects 
here to repair his former diſappointments. 

A great part of our trade is rendered impracticable. 
This, if not retrieved, muſt deſtroy our manufactures, and 
ruin our navigation. 

The public debts are very great, and ſurpriſingly increaſed, 
even ſince the fatal ceſſation of arms. My firſt care was to 
prevent a further increaſe of thoſe debts, by paying off forth- 
with a great number of ſhips, which had been kept in pay, 
when there was no occaſion for continuing ſuch an expence. 


* The king having given orders for a new commiſſion of camberlainry, as 
they call it in Scotland, the following perſons were appointed to be of it: Ihe 
marquis of Tweedale, lord preſident; the earls of Sutherland, Buchan, 


Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons, : 

I rely upon you for ſuch ſupplies, as the preſent circum- 
ſtances of our affairs require for this year's ſervice, and tor 
the ſupport of the public faith. The eſtimates ſhall be laid 
before you, that you may conſider of them; and what vou 
ſhall judge neceflary for your ſafety, I ſhall think tutucien: 
lor mine. 

I doubt not but you will concur with me in opinion, tha- 
nothing can contribute more to the ſupport of the credit oi 
the nation, than a ſtrict obſervance of all parliamentary 
engagements. Sy 

The branches of the revenue, formerly granted tor the 
ſupport of the civil government, are fo far incumbered and 
alienated, that the produce of the funds, which remain and 
have been granted to me, will fall much ſhort of what was 
at frit deſigned, for maintaining the honour and dignity 
of the crown. And ſince it is my happineſs (as I am con - 
tident you think it yours) to ſce a prince of Wales, who 
may, in due time, ſucceed me on the throne, and to ſec him 
blefled with many children, the beſt and moſt valuable 
pledges of our care and concern for your poſterity ; this 
mult occaſion an expence, to which the nation has not or 
many years been accuſtomed, but ſuch, as ſurely no nan 
will grudge; and therefore I do not doubt, but you will 


think of it with that affection, which I have reaſon to hope 


from you. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The eyes of all Europe are upon you, waiting the ifſue of 
this firſt ſeſſion. Let no unhappy diviſions of parties here 
at home divert you from purſuing the common intereſt of 
your country. Let no wicked intinuations diſquiet the 
minds of my ſubjects. The eſtabliſhed conſtitution in 
church and ſtate ſhall be the rule of my government; the 
happinels, eaſe, and profperity of iny people ſhall be the 
chief care of my life. Thoie, who aſſiſt me in carrying on 
thele meaſures, I ſhall always eftecem my belt friends; and 
doubt not but that I ſhall be able, with your atfiſtance, 
to diſappoint the deſigns of thoſe, who would deprive m« 
of that bleſſing, which I moſt value, the affection of my 
people.“ 


The addreſſes of the two houſes were agreeable to the 
king's ſpecch. The lords thanked him for his very aſſecti— 
onate expreſſions towards his people, for his atlurances, that 
the eſtabliſhed conſtitution in church and ſtate ſhould be: 
the rule of his government, and for his juſt concern for their 
not having obtained all the advantages promiſed by ſo ſuc- 
celstul a war; they expreſſed their wonder, that the preten- 


der ſhould be yet permitted to reſide fo near his dominions; 


and owning themſelves ſenſible, that trade in its moſt va- 
luable branches was rendered impracticable, they added; 

* Thele and other difficulties your majeſty hath met with 
on your acceſſion to the crown (and which we mull oblerve, 
in juſtice to your wiſdom and foreſight, would have been 
prevented, had your opinion been followed) we muſt con- 
feſs, are very great and diſcouraging. However, we do 
not doubt, but that your majeſty, aſſiſted by this parliament, 
zcalous for your government, and the ſafety and honour of 
their country, may be able to take ſuch further meaſures, 
as will ſecure what is due to us by treaties, eaſe our debts, 
preſerve the public credit, reſtore our trade, extinguiſh the 
very hopes of the pretender, and recover the reputation of 
this kingdom in foreign parts; the loſs of which, we hope to 
convince the world by our actions, is by no means to be im- 
puted to the nation in general.” 

When the addreſs was read, there aroſe a great debate in 
the houſe, chiefly about the laſt expreſſions in the foregoing 
paragraph. The lord Trevor, the lord Bolingbroke, the 
duke of Bucks, the duke of Shrewſbury, the earl of Angle- 
ley, the archbiſhop of York, the biſhops of London and 
Briſtol, and ſome other peers, excepted againſt that clauſe, 
alledging, among other things, © That it was injurious to 
the late queen's memory, and claſhed with that part of his 
majeſty's ſpeech, which recommended to both. houſes the 
avoiding the unhappy diviſions of parties: and that it was 
unjuſt to condemn perſons, without firſt hearing them.” 
The lord Bolingbroke in particular was very warm on the 
ſubject, and moved. that the words recover, &c. might 
be ſoftened into, maintain the reputation of this kingdom; 
and that the reſt of the paragraph might be left out. The 
earl of Strafford likewiſe excepted againſt the clauſe, be- 
cauſe it would expoſe the honour of the nation abroad, 


Marchmont, Bute, and Deloraine; mr. Charles Areſkine, mr. Kennedy, und 
mr. Hadden, Some time after Charles Warrender, of Lochend, provoſt of 
Edinburgh, was created a baronet, 
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which he was ſure had ſuſſered no diminution during his 
negotiations. Theſe and other. arguments, urged on that 
fide, were anſwered by the marquis of Wharton, the 
jord-chancelor, the carl of Nottingham, the carl of Ayles- 
ford, the duke of Devonſhire, and other peers. The lord 
chancellor particularly confuted the objections raiſed by 
the lord Bolingbroke, ſaying, * That the addreſs did not 
condemn any particular perſons, but only the peace in 
general, becaute they felt the ill conſequences of it. That 
they, who adviſed and made ſuch a peace, deferved to be 
centured ; but that the words in the addreſs being general, 
no private perſon was affected by them: and that the altera- 
tion of the word recover into that of maintain would ſignify 
no more towards the juſtification of the guilty, than the 
word recover towards the condemnation of the innocent.“ 
After this debate, the addreſs was approved and preſented 
by the lords in a body to the king. 

The commons in their addrels, after having thanked 
the king for his afſurances, and expreſſed their ſenſe of 
the reproach brought upon the nation by che unſui— 
table concluſion of the war, added : *We are under 
aſtoniſhment to find, that any conditions of the late peace, 
eſlential to the ſecurity and trade of Great Britain, ſhould 
not yet be duly exccuted ; and that care was not taken to 
form ſuch alliances, as might have rendered that peace 
not precarious. And as no care ſhall be wanting in your 
loyal commons to inquire into theſe fatal miſcarriages ; 
ſo we intirely rely on your majeſty's wiſdom, to enter into 
ſuch Alliances, as you ſhall judge neceflary to preſerve the 
peace of Luropc; and. we faithfully promiſe to inable your 
majeſty to make good all ſuch engagements. 

It is with juſt reſentment we obſerve, that the pretender 
{till refides in JLorrain; and that he has the preſumption, by 
declarations from thence, to ftir up your-majeſty*s ſubjects 
to rebellion. But that, which rai'cs the utmolt indignation 
of your commons, is, that it appears therein, that his hopes 
were built upon the meaſures, that had been taken for ſome 
time paſt in Great-Britain. It ſhall be our buſineſs to trace 
out thoſe meaſures, whereon he placed his hopes, and to 
bring the authors of them to condign puniſhment. Then, 
taking notice of the ill fituation of trade, they concluded 
with aſſuring, that they would inable his majeſty to ſupport 
the digaity of the crown, and make an honourable proviſion 
for the roval family. | 

When this addreſs was reported to the houſe, it occaſioned 
2 warm debate, like that in the houſe of lords on the fame 
occaſion. Mr Bromley, fir William Wyndham, general 
Roſs, mr. Cæſar, mr. Ward, fir William Whitelocke, mr. 
iungertord, mr. Shippen, and ſome others, raiſed ſeveral 
objections to it, which were anſwered by mr. Robert Wal- 
pole, mr. fecretary Stanhope, fir Gilbert Heathcote, and 
mr. Pulteney. General Roſs inſiſted, That the con- 
demning the peace, and ſenſuring the late miniſters, was a 
reflection on the late queen, hie aft the peace was; and 
that the reficcting on the late queen could not be agreeablc to 
his preſent majeſty.“ He was anſwered by mr. Walpole and 
mr. Stanhope. That nothing was further from their inten- 
tion than to alperic the late queen: That they rather de- 
nigned to vindicate her memory, by expoſing and puniſhing 
choc evil countellors, who had deluded her into pernicious 
meaſures; whereas the oppote party endeavoured to ſcreen 
and juſtify thoſe countellors, by throwing on the memory 
of her late ma eſty all the odium of their evil counſels.* As 
to what was obiected, that the ſenſuring the late miniſters 
without a hearing, and condemning the peace without ex- 
amining into particulars, was unfuit and unprecedented, it 
was anfwered, * That they muſt diſtinguiſ between cenſur- 
ing miniſters, and condemning the peace in general, and 
condemning particular perſons. Thar they might, in equity 
and juſtice, do che firſt, becauſe the whole nation is ſenſible, 
that their honour and true intereſt were given up by the 
lite peace. That, in due time, they would call them to an 
account, who made and advifed ſuch a peace; but God 
forbid they ſhould ever condemn any perſon unheard.* On 
this occaſion mr. Stanhope took notice of a report induſ- 
rriouſly ſpread about, That the preſent miniſters never 
deſigned to call the late managers to an account, but only 
ro cenſure them in general terms. But he aſſured the houfe, 
that notwithſtanding all the endeavours, which had been 
uſed to prevent a diſcovery of the late miſmanagements, 
by conveving away ſeveral papers from the ſecretaries offi- 
ces; yet the government had ſufficient evidence left, to 
prove the late miniſtry. the moſt corrupt, that ever ſat at the 
helm. That thoſe matters would ſoon be laid before the 


| houſe; and that it would appcar, that a certain Engliſh 


general: had acted in concert with, if not received orders 
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from marſhal de Villars.“ Sir William Wyndham enges 
voured to prove, that the peace had been very benekic: 1 
to this kingdom, and offered to produce a liſt of goods, f 
which it appeared, that the cuſtoms had increaſed near 1 9 
ooo l, per annum. But he was anſwered by fir Gilh, *y 
Heathcote, who readily owned, that fir William might i 
deed produce a lift of vaſt imports from France; but defiec 
him to ſhew, that our exports thither, particulary of ma 
woollen manufactures, had increaſed fince the peace. I. 
added, that imports, being only our conſumption rath . 
prove our loſs than our gain; and that the nation gets ex 
by exports, which keep up our manufactures, employ 0 
poor, and bring in returns of money. Sir William Wrnd. 
ham made no reply; but fir William Whitelocke havin. 
ſuggeſted, that the whigs deſigned to involve the nation in 
a new war, and lay fix ſhillings in the pound, he was an 
ſwered by mr. Walpole, that none in the preſent miniſtry 
were for a war, if the ſame could any ways be avoided : E 
that he doubted not but two ſhillings in the pound would 
be ſufficient towards this year's ſervice. by 
After theſe and ſome other ſpeeches, the addreſs was car 
ried by a majority of two a wary and forty-four votes 4. 
gainſt a hundred and thirty-erght. | 
The conduct of the earl of Oxford and the lord Bolino: 
broke, the two chiefs of the late miniſtry, was at this tim... 
very remarkable. The earl ſkutked about ſometimes i. 
town, and ſometimes in the country; affecting to appe 
very unconcerned, profeſſing his innocence, and boaltinse 
what great things he had done for ſecuring the Hanover 
ſucceſſion. The other affected to act a more open part, ap- 
peared every where, and {poke in parliament with ſuch bold - 
neſs, as if he had not the leaſt ſenſe of guilt, or dread of 
puniſhment. This was ſaid to be owing to the advice of the 
lord Trevor, who repreſented to him, how much their 
cauſe would ſuffer, if he, whole chief intereſt it was to ſup- 
port it to the laſt, ſhould meanly throw it up, by abſenting 
himſelf. He aſſured him, no hold could be taken of his 
perſon till he was impeached; which he could not be, till 
the papers relating to the part of the adminiſtration, in 
which he was concerned, were examined.“ However, it 
was obſerved, that the earl of Oxford ſold out all the ſtock 
he had in his own name in the South-Sea Company 
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and tha 
lord Bolingbroke's heart began to tail him, as ſoon as he 
heard, that mr. Prior was landed at Dover, and had promit- 
cd to reveal all he Knew; which however he did not make 
good, though he was favourably received by the king, to 
whom he was introduced by the earl of Dorſet; and, the 
{ame day, was entertained at dinner by the lord Townſhend, 
together with the duke of Roxburgh, mr. ſecretary Stan- 
hope, the earl of Dorſet, and the lord Lumley. That even- 
ing the lord Bolingbroke, who had the night before ap- 
peared at the play-houſe in Prury-Lane, and beſpoke ano- 
ther play for the next night, and {ubicribed to a new Opera, 
that was to be afted tome time after, went off ro Dove in 
diſguiſe, as a fervant to La Vigne, one of the French. g'; 
meſſengers; and there William Morgan, who had been « 
captain in major-general Holt's regiment of Marines, hired 
a veſſel and carried him over to Calais, where the govern- 
or attended him in a coach, and carried him to his houſe, a- 
appeared by Morgan's examinatton. The next day after 1 
was publicly known, that he was gone to France, there, was 
handed about in writing, and afterwards in print, rhe fol 
lowing letter, ſaid to be writ by him. ; 


My Lord, Dover, March 27 

I left the town ſo abruptly, that I had not time to take 
jeave of vou, or any of my friends. You will excute me, 
when vou know, that I had certain and repeated informations 
from tome, who are in the ſecret of affairs, that a reſolution 
was taken by thoſe, who have power to execute it, to purſue 
me to the ſcaffold, My blood was to have been the cement 
of anew alliance; nor could my innocence be any ſecurity, 
after it had been once demanded from abroad, and reſ{olved 
on at home, that it was neceſſary to cut me off. Had their 
been the leaſt reaſon to hope for a fair and open trial, aſter 
having been already prejudged; unheard by the two houtes 
of parliament, I ſhould not have declined the ſtricteſt ex- 
amination. I challenge the moſt inveterate of my enemies 
to produce any one inſtance of criminal correipondence, 
or the leaſt corruption in any part of the adminiſtration, 
which I was concerned. If my zeal for the honour and dig- 
nity of my royal miſtreſs, and the true intereſt of my coun- 
try, has any where tranſported me to let flip a warm or un- 
guarded expreſhon. I hope the moſt favourable interpreta- 
tion will be put upon it. It is a comfort, that will remain 
with me in all misfortunes,, that J ſerved her mazelty faith» 

wg 


fully and dutifully, in that eſpecially, which ſhe had ee 
at heart, relieving her people from a bloody and expenſive 
war; and that I have always been too much an Engliſhman, 
5 ſacrifice the intereſt of my country to any foreign ally 
whatſoever. And it is for this crime only, that I am now 
ariven from thence. | 

You will hcar more at large from me ſhortly. 

Yours, &c.“ 

Some maintained this letter to be ſuppoſitious, but the 
generality of the tories owned it to be true. And it plainly 
appeared afterwards that he had juſt reaſons to leave the 
eingdom. 

96 idle all the demonſtrations of the ill conduct 
of the late miniſtry, many of their friends ventured to quſ- 
tify them; of which the addreſs from the corporation of 
Wigan, in Lancaſhire, preſented by fir Roger Bradfhaigh, 
was a remarkable inſtance; in which, after ſtiling the peace 
of Utrecht a general, ſolid and beneficial peace for the 
people they proceed thus: Me take this opportunity to 
return our thanks ſor your majeſty's gracious aflurance of pro- 
tecting the epiſcopal church of England. This, with your 
being in full communion with that church, muſt make you 
dear to all the members thereof. We cannot but pleaſe 
ourſelves with the hopes, that, by the eſtabliſhment of 
cour family amongitus, the favourable conjuncture (which 
has been ſo long withed for) 15 now come, to extend the 
epiſcopal goverument to the retorm2d churches abroad ; 
FF which, as we believe, is the only foundation poſſible to 
1 unite the chriſtina world upon (if ever it mult be fo happy) 
| {> it mult render you, above all things, glorious to the 
S whole reformation, by being the happy inſtrument of o 
& univerſal a benefit. : 
* About this time died du. Gilburt Burner, biſhaop of Saliſ- 
| bury, in the 72d year of his age. He Was tiken 1] of a 
violzat cold, which toon turned to a pleuretic tever. He 
was attended by his friend and relation dr. Cheyne. But 
the diſtemper growing toa height, which ſcemed ro battie all 
remedies, the aſiſtance of fir Hans Sloane and dr. Nead 
wos called for, who quicly found his cafe deſperate. He 
bore the notice of the danger his life was in, witch that calm 
reſignation which had always ſupported him under the 
Io ſeveret trials. As hs preſerved his ſenſes to the laſt, he 
9 employed the remnant of life in acts of devotion, and in 
giving the beſt advice to his family; of whom he took leave, 
n a manner, that ſhewed the ut moſt rendernets, accompanied 
with the firmeſt conſtancy of mind. And whillt he was fo 
E | little ſenſible of the terrors of death, as to embrace its ap- 
1 proach with jov ; he could not but expreſs a concern, for 
F | the gricc he ſaw it cauſed in others. f He was ſucceeded 
* by dr. Talbot, bihop of Oxford, whole ſucceſſor was dr. 
John Potter, regius Profeſſor, the preſent archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. 

What precaution ſocver had been taken about a third 
part of the commons were tories. This appeared as loon 
as the parliament met. Sir William Whitelock, member 
for the univertity of Oxford, upon a motion in the houſe of 
commons, to take into conſideration the king's proclamation 
of the 15th of January, for calling a new parliament, made 
exceptions to the proclamation as unprecedented and un- 
warrantable ; and was called upon by ſome members to ex- 
plain himſelf; upon which he made an excuſe for what he 
had ſaid. Notwithſtanding this, fir XVilliam Wyndham 
role up and ſaid, that the proclamation was not only unpre- 
cedented and unwarrantable, but even of dangerous confe- 
quence to the very being of parhaments. He was called 
upon to juſtiiy his charge, which he declined, bur ſaid, 


/ 
His character was thus drawn by the marquis of Hallitax : 
Dr Barnet is like ail nen, who are above the ordinary level, ſeldom ſpoke 
of in a mean, he muſt citner be railed at or adinired; he has a fwifineſs of 
1n:gination, that no other man comes up to; and as our nature hardly allows 
us to have enogh of any thing, without having too much, he cannot at all 
tunes io hold in his thoughts, but that at ſome time they may run away with 
him; as it is hard for a veſſel, that is brim-full, when in motion, not to run 
over; and therefore the variety of matter, that he ever carries about him, 
ray throw out more, than an unkind critic would allow of. His firtt 
4 thoughts may ſometimes require more digeſtion, not from a defect in his 
Mi. Judgment, but from the abundance of his fancy, which furniſhes too faſt for 
"P him. His friends love hint too well, to ſee ſmall faults; or, if they do, 
—_ think that his greater talents give lim a privilege of ſtraving from the ſtrict 
bo; rules of caution, and exempt him from the ordinaty t ules of cenſure. He 
pro usces fo faſt, that what is well in his writings calls for admiration, and 
ha! is incorrect de ferves an excuſe; he may in ſome things require grains 
of atio.vance, which thoſe only can deny him, who are unknown or unjuſt to 
im. He is not quirer in diſcerning other men's faults, than he is in for- 
ing them; fo ready, or rather glad to acknowledge his own, that from ble- 
nies they become orauments. All the repeated provocations of his indecent 
adverlaries have had ue other effect, than the ſeiting his good- nature in fo 
much a better light; fince his anger never yet went farther than to pity them. 
Phat heat, which in moſt other mea raiſes ſharpneſs and ſatire, in him glows 
tO warmth for his friends, and compatſion for thoſe in want and miſery. As 
dull men have qiick eyes, iu diſcerning the ſmaller faults of tþoſ*; 


, 


J 


that nature 
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That, as he thought ſome expreſſions in the proclamation 
of dangerous conſequence, ſo he believed every member 
was free to ſpeak his thoughts.” He was anſwered by lord 
Finch, That not doubt every member had that liberty, 


freedom of ſpeech being one of their eſſential privileges. 


But that the houſe, at the ſame time, had both liberty and 
power to cenſure and puniſh ſuch members, as tranſgreſs the 


rules of decency, treſpaſs upon the reſpect due to the crown, 


and ſo abuſe the privilege of the houſe within doors, as to 
render it contemptible without.“ fir William being again 
called upon to explain himſelf, and ftill refuſing, ſome 
members cried, the tower, the, tower. But mr. Robert 
Walpole ſpoke to this effe&t : , Mr ſpeaker, I am not for 
gratifying the deſire, which the member, who occaſions this 
debate, ſhews, of being ſent to the tower. It would make 
him too conſiderable. Bur as he is one, who ſets up for a 
warm champion of the late miniſtry, and was in all their 
ſecrets, I would have him be in the houſe, when we come 
to enquire into the conduct of his friends, both that he may 
have an opportunity to defend them, and be a witneſs of the 
fairneſs, with which we ſhall proceed againſt thoſe gentle- 
men; and that it may not be ſaid, that we take advantage 
aguinſt them.“ After ſeveral other ſpeeches, which pro- 
longed this debate above four hours, a motion was miade, 
and the queſtion propoſed, © That fir William Wyndham, 
having reflected upon his mazeſty's proclamation, and hav+ 
ing refuſed to juſtity his charge, altho' often called upon 
ſo to do, is guilty f a great indignity to his majeſty, and 
of a breach of the privilege of this houſe.” This motion 
occaſioned a freſh debate. The houſe ſtill inſiſted, that fir 
William ſhould juſtify his charge; and he as obſtinately de- 
clined to do it, ſaying, He was ready to undergo what- 
ever 2 majority would inflict upon him.“ At laſt, the queſ- 
tion being put, that he ſhould withdraw, it was carried in 
the affirmative by two hundred and eight voices againſt one 
hundred and twenty-nine: whereupon he withdrew, as did 
all the hundred and twenty-nine members, who had been 
for the negatiye. Then the houſe unanimouſly reſolved, 
that fir William ſhould be reprimanded by the ſpeaker. 
This was done by the ſpeaker in the following manner : 

* Sir William Wyndham, 

I am to acquaint you, that the houſe has come to this re- 
ſolution, that you be reprimanded in your place by me. 

You have preſumed to reflect on his majeſty's proclama- 
tion, and made anunwarrantable uſe of the freedom of ſpeech 
granted by his majeſty. | 

This houfe has made their moderation appear, and ſhewn 
their lenity, by laying the mildeſt cenſure your offence was 
capable of. Iam ordered to reprimand you, and do re- 
primand you accordingly.” | 


To which fir William replied : 
STR, 


I return you my thanks for what you have done by the 
duty of your office in fo candid and fo gentleman like a 
manner. As I am a member of this houſe, I very well 
know I muſt acquieſce in the determination cf this houte. 
But 1 am not conſcious of any indignity to his majeſty, or 
any breach of the privileges of this houſe ; and therefore I 


have no thanks to give thoſe gentlemen, who, under pre- 


tence of lenity, have brought this cenſure upon me. £ 
Taree days after the commons entered upon what they 


{aid in their addicts of thanks ſhould be their buſineſs, rhe 


inquiry into the conduct of the late miniſtry. General Stan- 
hope preſented to the houſe, in fourteen volumes, all the 
papers relating to the late negotiations of peace and com- 
merce, and to the ceſſation of arms, telling them, That 


has made ſuperior to them, they do not miſs one blot he makes; and, being 
beholden only to their barrennets fer their diſcretion, they tall upon the errors, 
which ariſe out of his abundance; and by a mittake, into which their matice 
betrays them, they think that, by finding a mote in his eye, they hide the 
beams, that are in their own, His quickueſs makes writing ſo eaſy a thing 
to him, that his ſpirits are neither waſted nor ſoured by it: the ſoil is not 
forced, every thing grows, and brings forth without pangs; which diſtinguiſh- 
es as much what he does, from that which ſmells of the lamp, as a good pa- 
late will diſcern between fruit, which comes from a rich mould, and that 
which taſtes of the uncleauly pains, that have been beſtowed upon it. He 
makes many enemies, by ſetting an ill-natured example of living, which they 
are not inclined to follow. His indifference for preferment, his conteinpt 
not only of ſplendor, but of all uuneceſſaty plenty, his degrading himſelt into 
the loweſt and moſt painful duties of his A ws, are ſuch unprelatical quali- 
ties, that, let him be ever fo orthodox in other things, in theſe he muſt be a 
diffenter, Virtues of ſuch a ſtamp are ſo many hereſies, in the opinion of 
thoſe divines, who have ſoftened the primitive injuctions, ſo as to make them 
luit better with the preſent frailty of mankind. No wonder then, if they are 
angry, ſince it is in their own defence, or that from a principle of ſelf-preſer- 
vation they thould endeavour to ſuppreſs a man, whoſe parts are a ſhame, 
and whole lite is a ſcandal to them.” 

8 The tories took advantage of this moderation, and ſome of their writers 
ſecretly diſperſed, not many days after, a libel intitled, The honour and par- 
tiality of the houſe of commons, ſet forth in the caſe of fir William Wyndham; 
conmaiging bitter invectives againſt the well- affected. Annals, 
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nothing had been omitted, that might either anſwer the deſire 
they had expreſſed of being thoroughly informed of what had 
paſſed in thoſe important negotiations, or ſatisfy the whole 
world, that the preſent miniſtry acted with the utmoſt fair- 


neſs and candour, and deſigned to take no manner of advan- 


rage over the late managers in the intended inquiries. That 
indeed the papers now laid before the houſe were only co- 
pies; but that the originals would be produced, it occaſion 
required : concluding, that, thoſe papers being too many 
and foo voluminous to be peruſed and examined by all the 
members, he therefore moved, that they might be referred 
to a ſelect committee of twenty perſons, who ſhould digeſt 
the ſubſtance of them under proper heads, and report the 
ſame, with their obſervations to the houſe.” 

The earl of Oxford being come to town the night before, 
his brother mr. Edward Harley, a member of the houſe, 
ſaid, © That it was eaſy to ſee, that one of his neareſt relati- 

ons was principally aimed at in theſe intended inquiries ; but 
he might aflure the houſe, that the faid perſon, notwith- 


- ſtanding the various reports, which had been {pread concern- 


ing him, would neither fly his country, nor conceal himſelt, 
but be forth-coming whenever he fhould be called upon to 
juſtify his conduct. That he hoped he would be able, upon 
the ſevereſt trial, to make his innocence appear to all the 
world; but if he ſhould be ſo unhappy, as to have been 
guilty of the crimes, that were laid to his charge, he would 
think all his blood too {mall a ſatisfact ion to attone for them.” 
No body oppoſed mr. Stanhope's motion ; only mr. Hun- 
gerford excepted againſt the number of twenty, and moved, 
that one more might be added ; which being readily agreed 
to, it was reſolved, that the books and papers ſhould be re- 
ferred to a committee of ſecrecy, the number to be twenty- 
one, who were choſen by ballot. * 

The committee of ſecrecy met that evening, and choſe 
mr. Robert Walpole for their chairman. But, he being the 
next day taken ill, the committee choſe mr. Stanhope to 
ſupply his place; and, for diſpatch, fubdivided themſelves 
into three committees, to each of which a certain number of 
books and papers were allotted. They made fuch diſpatch, 
that their report was ready in two months. 

On the 11th of April the earl of Oxford went to the par- 
lament, and took his ſeat in the houſe of peers. 

About this time the earl of Peterborough ſuddenly re- 
turned from his late travels to Italy and France, having met 
with lord Bolingbroke on the road between Paris and Calais; 


but it was ſaid, he did not ſpeak to him. The next day af- 


ter his arrival, the carl appeared at St James's, but, whatever 
was the occaſion, two days after the lord Townſhend ſigni- 
fied to him an order forbidding him the court. | 


On the 12th of April the marquis of Wharton, lord privy- 


ſeal, died at his houſe in Dover-Street, after an indifpoſition 


of twelve days, in the fixty-ſeventh year of his age. His 
name will be eyer endcared to the friends of liberty, and to 
all who have a true concern for the proteſtant intereſt. 
Could the ſervices, which he performed for this nation and 
the preſent royal family be duly enumerated, they would 
appear beyond the beſt {ill and abilities of any ſingle man. 
King Charles II. admitted him to great familiarities, and 
had him for a companion in many of his debauches, with a 
deſign to make him wholly his own. With regard to pri- 
vate vices, the ſucceſs was notorious; but, in what related 
to the public and court, he abſolutely diſappointed the King. 
He ſaw and heard the deſigns of a prince, to whole indolence 
and luxury the nation was obliged for its preſervation. 
This gave him a juſt contempt for ſuch a governor, and an 
abhorrence of all his views. King William was duly ten- 
ble of his ſervices before and at the revolution. In that 
reign he attained to no higher a ſtation than being comp- 
troller of the houſhold : which mult be aſcribed to the un- 
happy influence of thoſe, who hated him, and his royal 
maſter. He received however the utmoſt proofs of confi- 
dence and reſpcct, and had the king's molt intimate deſigns 
communicated to him. His probity and good affection in 
what concerned the government was ſo well aſſured, that it 
gave him great and conſtant intereſt. Many important 
mcaſures were aſcribed to his ſecret advice. His great vi- 
gour and happy addr-1s in ſerving the good cauſe, which he 
had ever in view, cannot fully be deſcribed. His labours 


were infinite with men of all ranks, and on all proper occa- 


b The committee contiſted of the following members: 
Wilham Pulteney, 
Nicholas Lechmere, 
Daniel lord Finch, 
John Aiflaiby, 
Thomas Vernon, 


Sir Richard Onſlow, 
Robert Walpole, 
Spencer Cowper, 
James Stanhope, 


Hugh Boſcawan, 


ſions. He knew how to accommodate himſelf to er 
temper and inclination. What to others would h 
great pain and trouble, afforded him great pleaſur 
tisfaction. The merit of his conduct in the country 

court, and in the ſenate, was equally admirable. His n 
mies, who were only ſo on the account of his public _—_ 
and uſefulneſs, have greatly aggravated his immoral. 
and loaded him with crimes, from which he was 8 
free. But, did he not learn the rudiments of vice | 10 
their favourite king Charles? Have not the An 8 
of moſt of their leaders been equally faulty? | 
cuſable for pretending to the name and noiſe of reli. 
lord Wharton's defects oblige us the more to admire I, pon 
cellencies. In a life ſpent in a libertine manner * f 
knowledge and learning were neglected. Rut 5 
fund of good ſenſe and great natural abilities ſuppliecd what. 
ever was wanting. On every emergency he diſcovered bro 
was proper, and was never at a loſs how to act. There wis 
not only a readineſs, and propriety in his ſpeeches, but th 0 
were weighty and important. Nothing can be ima — 
more excellent than his fkill and fagacity in the eee 
of a debate. In theſe public appearances he — 
aſſiſted, by never engaging in the lupport of what he din 
believe to have truth and juſtice on its fide. He lived = 
ſec the ſucceſs of a cauſe, for which he had laboured with 
zeal and integrity. But his enjoyment of the bleſſing of che 
ſucgeſſion was very ſhort. A misfortune in his family is ſu 4 
poſed to have produced the fatal effect. His ſon poflcfied 
ſome of his parts and abilities; but his very different uſe 
and application of them are well known. ” 

On the 22d of April was the famous eclipſe of the ſun, to 
obſerve which the chevalier de Louville and monſieur de 
Montmaur, two French mathematicians, came from Paris, 
by the direction of the royal academy of fcicnces, and weir 
civilly entertained by the members of the royal fociety, with 
whom they joined in making their obſervations. © 

The day following, being the anniverſary of the late 
queen's-coronation, great diſorders were committed in the 
city of London, by the lower fort of people; as was likewile 
done on the 29th of April, being the duke of Ormond's 
birth-day. | 

The NN aſſemhly of the church of Scotland met on the 
ath of May; the earl of Rothes, lord high-adiiral of that 
kingdom, being the king's commiſſioner; and the molt re- 
markableof their acts was the confirming the ſuſpenſion of 
two miniſters, mr. James Maitland, of Innerkethie, and mr. 
John Maitland, of Fergus, his brother, who had been fuſ— 
pended by the ſynod of Aberdeen, for not obſerving the 2oth 
of January, the thankfgiving-day for his majeſty's acceſſion 
to the crowns, and not praying for king George by name. 
Thete miniſters refuſing to anſwer any queſtions for remov- 
ing the ſuſpicion, which they lay under, of diſaffection to the 
king, the affemhly, by another vote, depoſed them from the 
office of the miniſtry, and appointed their churches to be de- 
clared vacant. 

The aſſembly had a difficult part to act in this nice junc- 
ture; for ſeveral of the Preſbyterians had given injunctions 
to their deputies, to move for an addreſs to the king, that 
he would be plcated to ute his endeavours, that the church 
of Scotland might be delivered from the hardſhips brought 
upon her in the late reign, by the unlimited toleration grant- 
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Are they ex. 


ed to the epitcopal preachers, and the act for reſtoring lay 


. — O. 
patronages, which were both contrary to the treaty of union. 


They had alto tome difficulty to avoid remonſtrances again! 
the union's being cotinued. But they managed their atfairs 
with ſo muchi prudence, as to prevent any heats about thoſe 
matters in the aflembly, and uted their endeavours with ſuc- 
cets to keep the honeſt part of the nation from puſhing thoſe 
things, fo that they were willing to refer the redreſs of thole 
grievances to a more proper ſeaſon, when the king and the 

arliament might do it without interrupting the great affairs, 
which then lay before them. Thus the general aflembly of 
the church of Scotland ended quietly, and another was ap- 
pointed to meet the firſt Thurſday of May, 1716, according 
to cuſtom. This was a great mortification to the Jacobite 
party in both: nations, who flattered themſelves with creating 
liviſions in the church of Scotland, by thoſe popular topics: 


but the Preſbyterians refuſed to give into their meaſures. 


The committee of the honle taking the civil liſt into con- 


Algernoon, earl of Hertford, Thomas Erle, 

Edward Wortley Mounta- Richard Hampden, 
gue, Sir Robert Marſhain, 

Su David Dalrymple, Alexander Denton, 
George Baillie, Thomas Pitt, ſenior. 

Sir Joſeph Jekyll, Thomas Lord Coningſby, 
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Acration, ſeveral papers relating to former eſtabliſhments 
were read; and then the queſtion was offered, © That it 
appears to this committee, that the ſum of as | o 
ann. was ſettled upon king William dui ing his life, or the 
fupport of his houſhold, and other bis neceſfary occaſions z 
and at the time of his demi, after the deduction of 37001. 
a week, winch was applicd to the public utes, was the pro- 
Juce of the civil lift revenues, that Were continued and ſet- 
tled upon queen Anne, during her lite. : I hole, who Pro— 
„oled this queſtion, had wo things principally in view; to 
v indicate the preſent miniſtry from the aper us Cali upon 
them, and indultriouily tpread about, by the emilaries of 
the late managers, that the wings deſigned to give the king 
a larger revenue than his predeceflors had enjoyed : And 
to make good the branches ot the civil liſt revenue, which 
tad been alienated or abridged ; ſo that the whole neat pro- 
duce might amount to 709,c00 1. per ann. The leading 
men among the torics bens lentible ot the firit, and pre- 
tending to be ignorant of the conſequence of this prelimi— 
nary queſtion, intiſteq along while, That it was enfnaring. 
That what had been done by former parliaments, ought not 
to be a ſtanding rule tor the lublequent : That, ſuppoſing 
the parliament had given king William a revenue of 700, 
oog l. per ann. for the civil lift, they ought to conſider, that 
he was to pay out of it 30, ooo l. per ann. to the late queen, 
then princeſs of Denmark; 15 or 20,000 ]. per ann. for the 
late duke of Gloceſter; and 40,000 l. for the dowry of king 
James's queen. That, after the late queen's acceſſion to the 
throne, the parliament taking notice, that the produce Ot 
the civil lift revenues exceeded what they had been given for, 
the ſum of 3700 l. per week (that is, 192,400 I. per annum ) 
was taken out of them, and applied to other utes ; notwith- 
ftanding which deduction, the late queen had honourably 
maintained her family, and tupported the dignity oft the 
crown ; however, if the pretent revenues of the civil liſt 
were not ſufficient, they were ready to content to an addit- 
on.“ It was antwered, * That the queition betore them 
was founded upon fads, which, if denied, they were ready to 
prove by the records ot the houte,” But fir William Wyad- 
ham ſtill urging, that the queſtion was enfnaring, mr. {ecre- 
tary Stanhope anſwered, -* That he would be very plain 
with them, and own, that, as it was notorious, that great 
endeavours had been uſed to alicnate the affection of the 
people from the king and his government, by talte ſuggeſti- 
ons, that they deſigned to plunge: the nation into extraordi- 
ary expences, they thought it highly neceflary to clear his 
majeſty and his miniſters from that malicious aſperſion.” To 
this lord Guernſey replied, * That the diſaffection of the 
people, if any, did not proceed from his majeſty, but from 
the hardſhips his minifters put on the tory party.“ To thus 
it was returned, That, as ſoon as it would be made known 
to the world, how the late miniſtry had uſed, not only the 
whigs, but the whole nation, nothing, that could be done 
againſt them, would then be thought a hardſhip ; bur, how- 
ever, that neither that noble member, nor any of his family, 
had reaſon to complain of hardſhips.“ After ſome other 
ſpeeches, the tories endervourcd to drop the queſtion, by 
moving, that the tpeaker might reſume the chair; which 
being rejected, the queſtion was carried in the affirmative, 
and a motion made that 790,200 l. clear ſhould be grant- 
ed yearly for the civil hit. The queſtion being put upon 
this motion, occaſioned another great debate. Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, mr. Bromley, fir William Wyndham, mr. Cetar, 


mr. Hlungertord, and tome other leadine tories, did not at 
SY 5 CY 7 


firſt dir2&ly oppote the aucttion, but inſinuated, © Thar, 

before they came to thac relolution, it would be proper, 

that a particular of the king's expence ſhould be laid before 
. * — * 

the houte.” Mr Walpole, mr. ſecretary Stanhope, mr. 

Lechmerc, and others, having exploded that propoſal, as 


«ltogether inconiifient with the king's honour, to have all 


the private Cxpences voi his family and houthold looked into, 
as it he had need of a guardian; the tories then moved, 
that the tum of 600,000 1. per annum, be given to his ma- 
jeſty, and 100, ol. per annum ſettled on the prince, of 
Wales. The court-party perceiving, that the propoſal of 
giving the prince of Wales a ſeparate revenue was only a 
deſign to divide the royal family, by leflening the depen- 
dance of the next heir, oppoſed. it, and, the queſtion being 
"ut on that motion, it was carried in the negative by a great 
majority, The tories having loſt theſe two points, ſome of 
thic party more openly oppoſed the main queſtion. Among 


2 3 
About this time there was a petition preſented to the lords by mrs. Mary 
Lorreſter, maid of honour to the late queen, and now to the princeſs of Wales, 
ſetting forth, that about thirteen vets ago, when ſhe was but twelve years of 
age, the had been married to fir George Downing, then about fifteen, That, 
ur George going then to travcl, he did, upon his return, ſhew his diſlike to 
the match, which had prevented their cohabitation : and therefore they pray- 
Numb. 65. 


the reſt, fir William Wyndham ſaid, he had the honour to 
ſerve her late majeſty, and had the opportunity to look both 
into her revenue and her expence ; and he could aſſure the 
houſe, that about 500,000 1. per annum was ſufficient for 
the ſupport of her family and civil liſt ; tho' ſhe reſerved 
about 50,0001. a year for the late king James's confort.” 
The court-party were glad of this confeſſion: and mr. ſecre- 
tary Stanhope deſired the committee to take notice of what 
that gentleman had advanced, hecauſe it would ſerve to con- 
firm lome matters, which the committee of ſecrecy had found 
in the papers, that were laid before them. The queſtion 
being put, it was carried without dividing, that 500,000!. 
a year clear ſhould be granted for the civil liſt during the 
king's lite. 

There was another warm dchate » few days after, upon a 
motion for an addrets againſt penſions. The leading tories 
and others exclaimed againſt the penſions given by the 
crown to ſeveral perſons of quality (ſome of whom they 
named) who had no occalion for them. Mr Robert Wal- 
pole urged, That they ought not to ſtint the king's benefi- 
cence, nor dchar him from the exerciſe of the molt glorious 
branch of his perogative, which is to beſtow his favours on 
ſuch, as diſtinguiſh themſelves in his ſervice.” He was ſe— 
conded by mr. Haunpden, who oblerved, that all the pen- 
ſions, about wiuch ſo much nollc was made, did not amount 
to above 23, oool. and then moved, that the chairman ſhould 
leave the chair; which being put to the vote, paſſed in the 
affirmative by three voices only, a hundred and ninety-onc 
againſt a hundred and eighty-cight. 

On the zoth of May, the houſe of peers, in a grand 
committee, conſidered of the bill for regulating the land 
forces; when there aroſe a great debate about a clauſe, for 
confining the ſeveral regiments to thoſe parts of his majeſty's 
dominions, for which they were allotted; for inſtance, the 
twelve thouſand men, that were on the Irith eſtabliſhment, 
to Ireland. The duke of Bucks, the lord Trevor, the lord 
North and Grey, the biſhop of Rocheſter, and ſome others 
of that party, ſpoke tor the clauſe. But the duke of Marl- 
borough and tome other lords ſhewed the fatal conſequen- 
ces, with which it might be attended, in cate of an invaſion 
from abroad, or an inturrection at home, by a number of 
enemies, foreign or domeſtic, ſuperior to the number of for- 
ces actually on the tpot, where either of them ſhould hap- 
pen. It was further urged, That his majeſty having truſted 
his perſon and family entirely in the hands of the nation, 
and ar the opening of this ſeſſion told the Parliament, that 
what they ſhould judge neceſſary for their fatety, he ſhould 
think ſufficient for his own; the leaſt they could do for him, 
was to Icave to his wiſdom and diſerction the ditpoſal of the 
fe troops, that were kept on foot.” Some tory lords moy- 
ed, that the foreign officers might be excluded from that 
number: but the duke of Marlborough ſpoke in their favour, 
and argued, That to exclude officers, who, like the Freneh 
retugees, had, for above tive and twenty years, ſerved Eng- 
land with diſtinguiſhed zeal and untainted fidelity, would 
be a piece of injuſtice unprecedented in the moſt barbarous 
nations.” After ſome other ſpeeches, the queſtion was pur, 
whether the clauſe ſhould be inſerted; and it was carried in 
the negative by eighty-one voices againſt thirty-five. The 
next day, the lords read the bill the third time, which, with 
tome amendments, was approved, and ſent down to the 


Commons. 


On the 18th of May, fir John Norris, with a ſquadron of 
twenty men of war, and a fleet of merchant-ſhips under his 
convoy, ſailed from the Nore to the Baltic, in order to pro- 
tect the trade of his majeſty's ſubjects in thole ſcas. The 
violent proceedings of the king of Sweden in rejecting the 
treaty of neutrality concerted by England and Holland, and 
other members of the grand alliance, for preſerving the re- 
mains of his army under general Cratlau, and for the ſecu- 
r:ty of his German domimons, and in cauſing the ſhips of all 
nations whatſoever, without diſtinction, trading to the 
Baltic, to be ſeiged and confiſcated, even ſome years before 
king George's acceſſion to the throne, obliged, at laſt, the 
king and the States-General, after having made proper in- 
{ſtances for redreſs to no purpoſe, to uſe their fleets r th: 
protection of their ſubjects in their navigation and commerce 
to thoſe parts. The Briuth and Dutch miniſters had jointly, 
or ſeperately, made the inſtances in the moſt earneſt man- 
ner, by variety of memorials delivered yearly to the king or 
ſenate of Sweden, ſo long as from the year 1710, without 


ed, that they might be ſeparated, and at liberty to marry again. Several of 
the lords, and particularly the biſhops ſpoke againſt all: ing a divorce ; and; 
the matter being put off till the third of May, it was, upon debate, carried by 
fifty againſt forty-eight, to reject the petition, the biſhops being againſt the 
divorce, leſt it ſhould weaken the obligations of marriage. 
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being able to obtain the leaſt ſatisfaction. The laſt memo- 
rial of mr. N the Engliſh reſident at the court of 
Sweden, before the Engliſh eon was ſent, was preſent- 
ed to the ſenate at Stockholm, January 14, 1714-15, com- 

laining, that the loſs of the Engliſh merchants from the 

wediſh cruiſers amounted to 65,4491. ſterling. The Swe- 
diſh regency returned an anſwer on the 8th of February, 
N. S. by which they referred him to the king of Sweden 
himſelf, who was then at Stralſund. In ſhort, _— the 
Dutch, as well as the Britiſh miniſters, made repeated com- 
plaints of thoſe ſeizures, the king of Sweden was fo far from 
regarding them, that he iſſued out new orders to his men 
of war and privateers, to ſeize and confiſcate all ſhips, that 
traded with any place conquered by his enemies; and theſe 
orders were ſo very ſtrict, and clogged with ſuch terms on 
merchant ſhips, as in a manner rendered the trade of the 
Baltic impracticable, without a ſufficient force to convoy the 
merchant-ſhips, that traded thither. * 

On the 19th of May died Charles carl of Hatlifax. He 
was deſcended from a younger branch of the Mancheſter 
family, and came into the world without any advantages of 
fortune. But uſeful v. and ſeveral lucky opportunities 
of producing them, ſoon gave him a figure in life. He had 
the reputation of a fine taſte, and of being maſter of polite 
literature. His projects and his poetry have been aſcribed 
to others, who ſubmiſſively beſtowed on him their thoughts 
and labours. Itis not worth controverting, whether he was 
the author or the adopter of ſchemes for the ſervice of the 
government; fince his merit, in the proper application of 
them, is undeniable. Recoining the money, and exche- 
quer bills, delivered the nation from diſtreſſes, which ſeemed 
to be attended with unavoidable ruin. Many, who envied 
a young man the natural reputation of ſuch performances, 
and many others, who were enemies to the government, en- 
cumbered him with all imaginable difficulties. 

His {kill as aſpeaker and manager muſt be unqueſtionable, 
which enabled him to execute ſuch great deſigns. But, when 
his and the nation's enemies, aided by the perverſeneſs of 
the times, had gained the aſcendant, his vigour and ſpirit 
totally failed; and he implored in abject terms their mer- 
cy, whoſe rage and infolence were confirmed by his 
applications. | 

When the ſtaff was taken from the duke of Shrewſbury, 
he was placed at the head of the treaſury, and had the gar- 
ter, and an addition of title, but not the ſatisfaction, which 
might naturally bave been expected from ſo many happy 
events. Not finding himſelf poſſeſſed of the fulneſs of pow- 
er, and the poſt of high-treaſurer, which he imagined to be 
his due, he entered into meaſures with the authors of the 
fatal ceſſation of arms, and the deſtructive peace. And 
though it would have confirmed the diſguſts of our allies, and 
been the higheſt indignity to the king's affectionate and ſin- 
cere friends, had he tucceeded, yet he purſued his deſigns 
of removing thoſe, who had been fellow-labourers and fel- 
low-ſufferers with him. The perpetual enmity of his new 
friends to king William, who had raiſed him from the loweſt 
to the higheſt ſtation in life, the 1gnominy of an impeach- 
ment, and the cenſures and reproaches, with which they had 
purſued him for many years, were all forgotten. Such are 
the effects of boundleſs pride and ambition! But a violent 
diſtemper ſpeedily put an end to his life, and all his devices. 

He left behind him the fame of being an encourager of 
men of parts and learning; and is ſaid to have ſhewn himſelf 
ſuch in an agreeable and liberal manner. His performan- 
ces in poetry have had their full praiſe. A poetical turn in- 


x After Steinbock and his army were taken priſoners, count Welling 
concluded a treaty with the adminiſtrator of Holſtein-Gottorp, by which 
it was agreed, that the towns of Stetin and Wiſmar ſhould be ſequeſtered 
into the hands of the king of Pruſſia, and the adminiſtrator to ſecure them 
25 well as the reſt of the Swediſh Pomerania, from the northern allies, the 
Poles and Muſcovites. Count Meyerfeldt, governor of Pomerania, refuſ- 
ing to comply with this treaty, the northern allies marched into Swediſh 
Pomerania, took the iſland of Rugen, and forced Stetin to capitulate; upon 
this Meyerſeldt accepted the ſequeſtration, which the king of Pruſſia was pre- 
vailed upon to take _ himſelf. As the Muſcovites and Poles demanded 
the expences of the ſiege of Stetin, the king of Pruſſia paid them for the king 
of Sweden 400,000 rixdollars. The king of Sweden, after his return from 
Turkey, refuſed to comply with the treaty of ſequeſtration, and inſiſted, that 
Stetin ſhould be forthwith reſtored to him without the repayment of the 
400,000 rixdollars, nor would he depart from his deſign of invading Poland 
and Saxony, but was reſolved (as he faid himſelf) to chaſtiſe his falſe friends, 
as well as his open enemies. This was in effect a declaration of war againſt 
all who would not affiſt him in procuring a reſtitution of what ke had loſt, 
or would not enter into a war againſt the States, then engaged in war againſt 
Sweden. King George, having certain information that the king of Sweden 
would not fail, upon the firſt opportunity, to invade his electorate of Brun- 
ſwick, reſolved to act in concert with the kings of Denmark and Pruſſia, for 
ſecuring the peace of the empire, and oppoſe the deſigns of the Swede. To 
this end a treaty was concluded between the kings of Great-Britain and Den- 
mark, by the third articleuf which it was agreed, that the dutchies of Bremen 
and Verden ſhould be made aver to his Brittannick majeſty, his heirs and 


C 
fected his proſe. Far from finding the purity and ſtrength 


of lord Sommers's compoſitions, we have in many of his 2 
' perpetual affectation of figurative ornaments, 

The commiſſioners, appointed for building the fifty new 
churches, preſented an addreſs to the king, wherein they ſo 
forth, that, ſeveral chapels and churches being almoſt read; 
they found themſelves under a difficulty how to proceet %, 
want of a due maintainance for the miniſters, without w. ich 
no biſhop could regularly conſecrate a church, nor any A 
tron be effectually treated with. The King told them * 
ſhould readily comply with their deſire, being reſolved : 


TW 2 2 lg 
embrace all opportunities of encouraging a work in which 
the honour of the church ot England was fo much con 


cerned. 

This anſwer is one, among many other inſtances of the 
king's care for the church of England, though the danger gf 
it under his adminiftratzon was made a principal topic to 
excite the people to rebel, and to raiſe mobs and tumoulte 
almoſt on every public day; for the prevention of which. 
the juſtices of the peace of Weſlminiter and Middleſex pub. 
liſhed an excellent order, but with fo little effect, that, on 
the king's birth-day, the mob inſulted the citizens, who 
ſhewed their joy by bonfires, and illuminations. The care 
of the magiſtrates in both London and Weſtminſter, and the 
orders that had been given the horſe- guards, kept them in 
ſome awe on that day. Butthe next, being the anniverſary 
of the reſtoration of king Charles the II, they made greater 
illuminations, and more bonfires, than were ſeen the day 
before, eſpecially in the city of London, where they broke 
the windows of ſuch houles, as were not illuminated, and 
amongſt them thoſe of the lord-mayor. They inſulted four 
life-guards, who were patrolling, and obhged them to c 
out, as they did, High-church and Ormond. In Smith. 
field they burnt a print of king William. Ihis riot beine 
unexpected, there was not force enough at hand to ſuppreſs 
it immediately; but, at laſt, ſome citizens and conſtables 
diſperſed them, wlien they came to Cheapſide, and about 
thirty of the mutineers were ſecured and committed to priſon. 
The ſame evening one Bournois, a French or Iriſh {chool- 
maſter, was by fir Charles Peers ſent to Newgate, for high. 
treaſon, having proclaimed in the ſtreet, that king George 
had no right to the crown. He was afterwards tried for it, 
and whipped through the city, according to ſentence; and, 
his conſtitution being deſtroyed by the venereal diſeaſe, he 
died in a few days after. It appeared, he was a popiſh prieſt, 
and taught French for a colour. f 

During theſe commotions the following accident happen- 
ed, which was made ufe of to increafe the popular ferment. 
On the king's birth-day, new cloathing was delivered to 
the firſt regiment of foot-guards; but, fo particularly coarle 
were the ſhirts, that the ſoldiers were much offended at it. 
There being a great number of Iriſh papiſts, and other diſ- 
affected perſons, than in the guards, their diſcontent was 
eaſily improved by the enemies of the government; fo that 
ſome of the ſoldiers had the infolence to throw their ſhirts 
into the king's and duke of Marlborough's garden at St 
James's; as a detachment marched trom W hitehall, through 
the city, to relieve the guard in the tower, the ſoldiers pulled 
out their ſhirts, and ſhewed them to all ſhopkeepers and 
paſſengers, crying out, theſe are the Hanover ſhirts, &c. 
The court being informed of what had pafied, and fore- 
ſeeing the conſequences, orders were immediately ſent to 
the guard at Whitehall, to burn thole new ſhirts; which was 
done that very evening. 


poſterity, for ever, with this proviſo, that he ſhould, the moment he too“ 
poſieſſion of them, declare war againſt Sweden, "Uhis treaty was ratified aud 
exchanged the 17th of July, 1715, and the duchies were delivered up the 
1 5th of October following, on which day a declaration of war was publiſhed 
by king George, in his German dominions. Pretently after 6000 Hanove- 
rians marched into Pomerania, to join the Danes and Pruſſians, who, after 


having taken the iſles of Rugen and Uledon, were then attacking Wiſmar and. 


Stralſund. The king of Sweden was himſelf at Stralſund, and, finding it 
impoſſible to hinder the town from being taken, emba! ked on board a vele!, 
and arrived at Schonen on the 26th of December, after having been almoſt 
ſixteen years abſent from his ancient dominions. Upon his arrival, he aſtem- 
bled what troops he could, in order to paſs the Sound over the ice, and 
attack Copenhagen, but was diſappointed by a ſudden thaw. Notwithſtand- 
ing the earneſt intreaties of his filter and the ſenate of Sweden, he declined 
going to Stockholm, and remained at Carleſcroon, in order to haſten his 
fleet, and relieve Wiſmar. Thus ſtogd affairs in Sweden, at the king's return 
out of Turkey. 

The duke of Marlborough's enemies laying hold of this occaſion, to re 
flect on him, as if he were to bear the blame of the injuſtice done to the fol. 
diers of his regiment, the following advertiſcment was made public in ths 
news-papers: His grace the duke of Mai lborough being informed, that the: 
undertakers for the firſt regiment of foot-cuards had delivered to the feverat 
companies their cloathing, no way anſwerable to the patteru agreed for; his 

race, therefore, ordered the ſaid cloathing to he viſited, who finding the 
foldiers very much abuſed in their ſhirting, his grace immediately directed the 
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About the middle of May, there was an intercepted letter 
returned from Ireland, written by captain Wight, a reform- 
ed officer of Windſor's regiment, to his friend in that 
country, and, by a miſtake, carried to a perſon of the 
ſame name, in which were theſe expreſſions, The duke of 
Ormond has got the better of all his enemies; and I hope 
we ſhall be able, in a little time, to ſend George home to 
his own country a ain.“ A warrant was iflued from the 
ſecretary's office for apprehending captain Wight, who 
abſconding, a reward of gol. was offered by the government 
to any, who ſhould diſcover him. Not many days after, 
mr. George Jeffreys was ſeized at Dublin, upon his arrival 
there from England; and, being examined before lords juſ- 
tices, a packet was found about him, directed to dr. Jona- 
chan Swift, dean of St Patrick's. This packet Jeffreys 
owned he had received from theduke of Ormond's chaplain; 
and, ſeveral treaſonable papers being found 1n 1t they were 
tranſmitted to England. Jeffreys was obliged to give bail 
for his appearance; of which dr. Swift having notice, and 
that ſearch was made after him, he thought fit to abſcond. 

The bill for regulating the forces having been ſent down 
to the commons by the lords, the amendments made to it 
were, after a debate, agreed to. Mr. Shippen, formerly a 
commiſſioner of public accounts, having, on this occaſion, 
reflected on the miniſtry, as if they deſigned to ſet up a ſtand- 
ing army, and inſinuated, asif, after all the clamour, that had 
been raiſed, their ſecret committee would end in ſmoke; 
mr. Boſcawen, the late lord Falmouth, replied, © That he 
could not forbear taking notice of the inſolence of a ſet of 
men, who, having committed the blackeſt crimes, had yet 
the aflurance to dare the juſtice of the nation: but he hop- 
ed thoſe crimes would not long remain unpuniſhed. That 
the committee of ſecrecy were ready. to make their report, 
and had directed their chairman to move the houſe, that a 
day might be appointed for receiving it; and, in the mean 
time, he might venture to affure the houſe, that they had 
found ſufficient matter to impeach. of high-treaſon ſeveral 
lords, and ſome commons.“ Mr. Robert Walpole like wife 
ſaid, That he wanted words to expreſs the villang of 
the laſt Frenchified minifter ;* and mr. ſecretary Stanhope 
added, He wondered, that men, who were guilty of 
ſuch enormous crimes, had {till the audaciouſneſs to ap- 
pear in public.” 

The tame day there was a debate in the houſe of lords 
about a bill for continuing the impriſonment of the conſpi- 
rators againſt the life of the late king William. A petition 
having been offered in their behalf, the lord North and Grey 
moved, that a day might be appointed to conſider of it; and 
was ſeconded by the lord Trevor. They were oppoſed by 
the lord Townſhend, who ſaid, he wondered any members 
of that Auguſt Aſſembly would ſpeak in favour of ſuch ex- 
ecrable wretches, who deſigned to have imbrued their hands 
in the blood of their {overeign; and moved, that their 
petition be rejected. The lord Delawar repreſented, © That, 
after the death of king William, the parliament left to the 
diſcretion of the late queen either the continuing in priſon, 
or enlarging of theſe criminals. That no body doubted 
her late majeſty's being a princeſs of great clemency ; but, 
at the ſame time, ſhe had ſuch a reſpect for the memory of 
king William, ſuch a regard to the ſafety of crowned heads, 
and ſuch an abhorrence for the crimes, with which theſe 
priſoners ſtood charged, that the did not think fit to releaſe 
them from their confinement. That all theſe reaſons and 
conſiderations were now inforced by the open diſaffection, 
which ſome people ſhewed to his majeſty's perſon and go- 
vernment; and that they ought to be ſo tender; of the pre- 
ſervation of ſo precious a lite as his majeſty's, that, in his 
opinion it were neceſſary to make the act in queſtion abſolute, 
and not leave the confinement of the criminals to his ma- 
jeſty's diſcretion, leſt his natural clemency ſhould make him 
overlook his own ſecurity, * He concluded with ſeconding 
the lord Townſhend's motion for rejecting the petition, 

which was carried without dividing. | 

The committee of ſecrecy having finiſhed their report 
which was drawn up with indefatigable pains by mr. Wal- 


ſhirts to be burnt, as well to puniſh as to deter ſuch undertakers from com- 
— the like abuſes for the future; which was done accordingly, and the 
reſt of the cloathing has been compared with the pattern, that the ſoldiers 
may have juſtice done in all the other particulars. In the mean time his 
ou ordered two ſhirts to be made of good linen cloth for each ſoldier, in 
jeu of one, as likewiſe new waiſtcoats, inſtead of the waiſtcoats made by the 
underta cers of their old coats, and the old cloathing to remain to each ſoldi- 
er's own uſe.? And when the duke reviewed the firſt regiment of guards, 
on the 2d of June, he made them a ſpeech, expreſſing his concern for their 
juſt complaints, and his being entirely innocent of the grievance: adding, * I 
have had the honour to ſerve with you a great many campaigns, and believe 
you will do me the juſtice to tell the world, that I never willingly wronged 
any of you; and, if I can be ſerviceable to any of you, you may very readily 
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pole, that gentleman, as chairman, on the gth of June, 
acquainted the houſe, That he had a report to preſent, ac- 
cording to their order, but was commanded by the com- 
mittee to make a motion before he read it. That there 
were in the report matters of the higheſt importance. That, 
although the committee had power to fend for perſons, pa- 
pers, and records, they did not think fit to make ule thereof, 
believing it to be neceflary, in order to bring offenders 
to juſtice, that ſome perſons ſhould be fecure, before it is 
poſſible they ſhould know what they are to be examined to; 
and leſt they ſhould have notice, from what ſhould be read, 
to make their eſcape. He was commanded, according to 
former precedents to move, that a warrant may be iſſucd 
by mr. ſpeaker to apprehend certain perſons, who ſhould 
be named to him by the chairman of the committee; and 
that no members may be permitted to go out of the houſe.” 
The warrant being ordered, and the doors locked, ſeveral 
perſons were named to the ſpeaker by mr. Walpole;, par- 
ticularly mr. Matthew Prior, and mr. Thomas Harley, 
who were taken into cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms. Then 
mr. Walpole read the report, which latted from one o'clock 
till about fix in the afternoon, when, a motion being made 
by the friends of the late miniſtry, that the further con- 
ſideration of it ſhould be adjourned till the next morn- 
ing, it was carried in the negative by two hundred and 
eighty- two voices againſt one hundred and ſeventy- one; and 
ordered, that the report be now read: upon which, the 
clerk of the houſe having read till half an hour paſt eight, 
the further conſideration of it was adjourned to the next day. 
The report conſiſted of, 

1. The clandeſtine negotiation with monſieur Meſnager, 
which produced two ſets of preliminary articles; the one 
private and ſpecial for Great-Britain only; the other general 
for all the Allies. 


2. The extraordinary meaſures purſued to form the con- 
greſs at Utrecht. 

3. The trifling and amuſements of the French plenipotenti- 
aries at Utrecht, by the connivance of the Britiſh miniſters. 


4. The negotiations about the renunciation of the Spaniſh 
monarchy. a 


5. The fatal ſuſpenſion of arms. 


6. The ſeizure of Ghent and Bruges, in order to diſtreſs 


the Allies, and favour the French. 


7. The duke of Ormond's acting in concert with the 
French general. 


8. The lord Bolingbroke's journey to France to nego- 
tiate a ſeparate peace. 


9. Mr Prior's and the duke of Shrewſbury's negotiations 
in France. 

10. The precipitate concluſion of the peace at Utrecht. 

The committee alſo offered to the houle what they found 
material in the papers referred to them concerning the Ca- 
talans and the pretender, anda letter from the earl of Oxford 
to the queen, with an account of public affairs from Auguſt 
the Bth, 1710, to June the gth 1714; and they concluded 
with taking notice of ſeveral glaring inconſiſtencies, which 
are obvious by comparing the late queen's declarations with 
the meaſures, which her miniſters preſumed to take in car- 
rying on thoſe important negotiations. | 

The reading of this report by the clerk of the houſe of 
commons took up the remainder of that day, and all the 
next till about four in the afternoon, when fir Thomas Han- 
mer moved, that the conſideration of it be adjourned till 
Monday ſe'nnight, and was ſecconded by the leading men 
among the tories, who moved alſo, that the report ſhould 
be printed, 1n order to be peruſed by all the members of the 
houſe. Upon which mr. Walpole ſaid, © He could not 
but wonder, that thoſe gentlemen, who had ſhewed ſo great 
impatience to have the report laid before the houſe, ſhould 
now preſs for adjourning the conſideration of it. As for the 
committee of ſecrecy, as they had not yet gone through 
all the branches of their inquiry, they could have wiſhed, 
that ſome longer time had been allowed them to peruſe and 
digeſt ſeveral important papers. In order to that, they 
would have deferred, three weeks or a month, the laying 


command it, and ſhall be glad of an opportunity for that purpoſe. 

ſhall now leave you good ſubjects to & beſt of kings — Behar 
ſatisfied,” Upon which, the {oldiers, with great acclamation, expretied their 
ſatis faction. 

Mr William Churchill, the contractor for the cloathing, laid the blame 
upon mr. Brookſbank, the woollen draper, who threw it on mr. Heron the 
1 by whom an advertiſement was alſo publiſhed in his own 

efence. 

| Theſe were Blackburn, Caſſils, Bernardi, Meldrum, and Chambers 
committed in 1696 for conſpiring againſt king William. Several acts had 


paſſed from time to time for continuing their impriſonment, but all of them 
expired at the queen's death, 
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their report before the houſe, but, that ſome gentlemen 
having reflected on the pretended ſlowneſs of the committee, 
ſince the report was now before them, muſt e en go * 
with it.“ Mr Stanhope added, That for his own part, he 
would readily agree to give thoſe gentlemen all the time 


they could deſire to conſider of the report; but that, ſince 


themſelves had precipitated this affair, he was of, opinion, 
they ought to proſecute it with vigour, leſt, by ſtopping on 
a ſudden, they ſhould ſortify the nation, which the friends 
of the late miniſtry had, with great induſtry, propagated 
among the people, that the report of the commuttee of {c- 
crecy would vaniſh into ſmoke; the rather, becauſe theſe 
malicious inſinuations had raiſed the ſpirits and inſolence of 
the diſaffected, and were the principal cauſe of the preſent 
ferment among the giddy multitude. That he agreed with the 
member, who had moved the printing of the report, that 
not only the houſe, but the whole world might be convin- 
ced of the fairneſs and impartiality of their proceedings. But 
that the crimes of ſome perſons named in the report were 
ſo obvious to every body, that they ought, in oppinion, 
immediately to procecd to the impeaching of them.” The 
tories ſtill endeavoured to put it off, and ſome propoſed the 
adjourning of the debate till that day ſe'nnight; and others 
would have heen contented to defer it for three days only. 
But the whigs were firm againſt all delays; and, the quſtion 
being put about ſeven o'clock in the evening on the motion 
made by tir Thomas Hanmer, it was carried in the negative 
by two hundred and eighty againſt one hundred and ſixty. 
This point being gained, mr. Walpole ſaid, © That he made 
no queſtion, that, after che report had been twice read, the 
whole houſe was fully convinced, that Henry lord viſ- 
count Bolingbroke was guilty of high-treaſon, and other 
high crimes and miſdemeanors: That therefore he impeach- 
ed him of rhoſe crimes, But, if any member had any thing 
to ſay in his behalf, he doubted not but the houſe was ready 
to hear him. After a filence of ſome minutes, mr. Hunger- 
ford roſe up and ſaid, That, in his opinion, nothing was 
mentioned in the report in relation to the lord Bolingbroke, 
that amounted to high-treaſon.” And general Roſs added, 
He wondered no body ſpoke in favour of my lord Boling- 
broke : that, for his own part, he had nothing to lay at pre- 
ſent, but reſerved to himſelf to ſpeak in a proper time.” 
The reſolution for the impeachment then paſſed; and, 
candles being brought in, according to order, the lord 
Coningſby ſtood up, and ſaid, The worthy chairman of 
this committee has impeached the hand, but I impeach the 
head: he has impeached the clerk, and I the juſtice: he has 
impeached the fcholar, and I rhe maſter. I unpeach 
Robert carl of Oxford and carl Mortimer of high-treaſon, 
and other kigh crimes and miſdemeanors. Mr auditor 
Harley, brother to the earl, made a long ſpeech, wherein 
he endeavoured to juſtify his brother, as having done no- 
ching but by the immediate commands of the late queen; 
urging, that the peace was a good one, and approved as 
ſuch by two parliaments; concluding, that the facts menu- 
oned 1n the report, and which were charged on the earl, 
could not be conſtrued to amount to high-treaſon, but only, 
in ſtrict rigour, to miſdemeanors.” He was ſupported by 
mr. auditor Foley, rhe earl's brother-in-law, who complained 
of the hardſhip put upon that nobleman, in charging him 
with high-treaſon, before they had examined the report. 
But what was yet more favourable for the earl, was {poke 
by fir Joſeph Jekyll, one of the committee of ſecrecy, who 
ſaid, © That as to the lord Bolingbroke, they had more than 
ſufficient evidence to convict him of high-treafon. But, as 
to the car} of Oxford, he doubted whether they had either 
{uftcient matter or evidence to 1mpeach him of treaſon.” 
But another member of rhe committee of ſecrecy having 
aſſured the houle, that, beſides what had appeared before 
them, and was mentioned in the report, they had other evi- 
dence, viva voce, it was likewiſe reſolved to impeach him 
without a divition. After which che further confideration 
of the report was adjourned to that day ſe'nnight; and the 
report with the appendix were ordered to be printed, and 
copies to be ſent to the ſheriffs and returning officers of 
every city and borough. 

The next morning the cart of Oxford went to the houſe of 
peers, and at firſt appeared undiſturbed; but, finding that 
moſt members avoided fitting near him, and that even carl 
Powlet was ſhy of exchanging a few words with him, he re- 
tired out of the houle. 

It was moved by mr. Walpole, from the committee, that 
the perſons taken into cuſtody ſhould be examined in the 
moſt ſolemn manner. Accordingly, mr. Prior and mr. 
Harley were ordered to be examined by ſuch of the commit- 
tee as were juſtices of the peace for Middleſex ; and two 
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days after, mr. Walpole told the houſe, that, during a ln. 
examination, there appeared matters of ſuch importance 
that he was directed to move the houſe for mr. Prior's bei * 
cloſely confined, and no perſon ſuffered to come to bim 
which was agreed to. I 
This order occaſioned various reports: ſome aff 
thar the earl of Oxford, or ſome of his friends, had been . 
cloſe conference with mr. Prior, and ſo effectually e 
with him, that he was more referved in anſwering Quieltion: 
than he had been before. However that be, it is certatn 
mr. Prior did prevaricate. 
After theſe impeachments, that of the duke of Ormon+ 
became the principal ſubject of diſcourfe. The high-ch111c, 
party made his name the ſignal for their tumults, threaten. 
ing the government and parliament too, if they procecge; 
againſt him. His zeal for the church was their chief n 
to exite the mobs to appear for him; and his noble Bien 
and the ſervices of his anceſtors, and of himſelf in Flander 
during king William's reign, were inſiſted upon. Nor u. 
his generolity, or rather profuſe way of living, omitted + 
prepoſſeſs the people in his favour ; but all ſignified nothing: 
for though the king, at his firſt arrival, ſhewed more leni, 
and reſpect to him, than his conduct deſerved, and {cnet 
willing to pats by his miſcarriages, while general, as far g. 
poſſible, the behaviour of the duke and his friends was ſuch 
as made it impracticable; for inſtead of diſcouraging the 
mobs, who were taught to cry out, An Ormond, in oppok- 
tion to king George, he plainly countenanced them, and 
took a great deal of pride to be the idol of the rabble. IH. 
affected to have people of quality appear at his tevee, and 
frequent his houſe; and, inſtead of behaving himic]f ſub- 
miſſively, had the vanity to juſtify his conduct in 2 Printed 
piece, which in reality expoſed him more to cenſure. A. 
bout the middle of June, the following advertiſement was 


J 
med, 


ain, 


difperſed with great induſtry: © On Tueſday, the 5th of 


this month, her grace the ducheſs of Ormond, in her 
return from Richmond, was ſtopped in her coach, by, 
three perlons, well mounted, and well armcd, in Giſguilc, 
who inquired, if the duke was in the coach, and ſeemed te 
have a deſign upon his life, if he had been there. It has 
been oblerved, that many perſons, armed and difguiſed in 
hke manaer, have been watching by day and by night upor 
that road, on each ſide of the water, and it is not to be 
doubted, with a deſign to aſſaſſinate him.” 

This being evidently calculated to excite the fury of the 
populace againſt the duke's ſuppoſed enemies, the reſt & 
his conduct cenld not but alarm the government, and, per- 
haps provoked the houſe of commons to proceed againtt, 
him ſooner, and with more vigour, than they would over- 
wiſe have done. On the 21ſt of June, the day appointed 
for the further conſideration of the report, mr. fecrctary 
Stanhope ſtood up, and ſaid, He withed he were not 
obliged to break ſilence on that occaſion ; but, as a member 
of the ſecret committee, and of that great aflembly, which 
ought to do the nation juſtice, he thought it his duty to im- 
peach James duke of Ormond of high-treaſon, and other 
kigh crimes and miſdemeanors.” He was ſeconded by mr. 
Bolcawen, but mr. Archibald Hutchinſen, one of the com. 
miſſioners of trade, made a long fpgech in behalf of the 
duke, wherein he ſet forth his noble birth and qualifications, 
and the great ſervices, which both he and his anceſtors had 
performed to the crown and nation; urged, thut in che 
whole courſe of his late conduct he had but obeyed the late 
queen's commands; and concluded, that, if all, that was 
alledged againſt him in the report, could be made out, it 
would, in the rigour'of the law, amount to no more than 
high miſdemeanors. This ſpeech made a great imprefiion 
on the houſe; and mr. Hutchinſon was ſeconded by general 
Lumley, who ſaid, among other things, That the duke of 
Ormond had, on all occaſions, given ſignal proofs both of 
his affection and love for his country, and of his pertona! 
bravery and courage, particularly at the battle of Landen, 
where he was wounded and taken prifoner ; and that the late 
king William was extremely ſatisfied with his gallant beha- 
viour. That he had generouſly expended the beit part 01 
his eſtate in the wars, living in a moſt noble and ſplendid 
manner, for the honour of his country. That therefore, in 
conſideration both of his great ſervices, and his illuſtrious re- 
lations, if he had of late been ſo unfortunate, as to fail in any 
part of his conduct, they ought not to proceed againſt him 
with the utmoſt rigour of the law; the rather, becauſe he 
ever meant well, and was drawn into ill meaſures by crait” 
miniſters.” Sir Joſeph Jekyll ſpoke likewiſe in his favour: 
he ſaid, That if there was room tor mercy, he hoped it would 
be ſhewn to that noble, generous, and courageous peer, who, 
for many years, had exerted thoſe great accomplithmens* 
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for the good and honour of his country. That, if of late K 
had the misfortune to deviate from his former conduct, the 
blame ought not, in juſtice and equity, to be laid to arg 
but to them 5 who, * his affection, loyalty, 
and zeal for the fervice of his royal miſtreſs, had drawn 
him into pernicious counſels. That therefore, as the ſtatute 
of 25 Edw. III, on which the charge of high-treaſon againſt 
him was to be grounded, had been mitigated by ſubſequent 
acts, the houſe ought not, in his opinion, to take advantage 
of that act againſt the duke, but only impeach him of high 
crimes and miſdemeanors.” Sir Joſeph added, in the courte 
of this debate, © That ſome pertons endeavoured to deen. 
vate the duke of Ormond s faults, by charging upon him the 
riots and tutnults, which the populace committed daily in 
many places: but that he durl aver, that he did no ways 
countenance thoſe diſoiders; and if the diſaffected made ute 
of his name, unknown to him, he ought not to ſuffer for it. 
General Roſs laid great ſtreſs upon ſir Joſeph Jekyll s opini- 
on, and ſaid all he could in his commendation, and the 
duke's defence. Sir William Wyndham, mr. Onſlow, mr. 
Ward, mr. Hungerford, and ſome other members of both 

arties, ſpoke alſo on the ſame ſide. But mr. Lyddal, mr. 
Hampden, and mr. Thompſon, recorder of London, ſtrong- 
Iv ſupported mr. Stanhope's motion; anſwered all that had 
peen laid in the duke's favour; and, among other things, 
repreſented, That his grace ever affected popularity: 


4 
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he could not be ignorant of the tumults and riots, of 
which his name was the ſignal, and that ſince he did not 
publicly diſown them, who made uſe of his name, his ſi. 
lence was a tacit approbation of their proceedings, and 
ſeemed to ſummon che people to a general inſurrection. Sir 
Edward Northey, attorney-general, did not diſown, but that 
in the report of the committee of ſecrecy there were ſome 
matters, on which an impeachment of high- ticaſon might be 
grounded againſt the duke of Ormond; but did not think it 
proper to explain himſelf further on that occaſion. 

Mr Lechmere, ſollicitor- general, ſpoke plainer, and men- 
tioned a caſe parallel to the duke's, which had been adjudg- 
ed treaſon. The debate laſted till about halt an hour after 
ten, when the queſtion was put, and reſolved by a majority 
of two hundred and thirty-four voices againſt one hundred 
and eighty- ſeven, That this houſe will impeach James duke 
of Ormond of high treaſon, and other high crimes and 
miſdemeanors. = 

It was the general opinion, that the raſh unadvited beha- 
viour of the duke's pretended friends, of whom biſhop 
Atterbury was chict, greatly promoted this vote. It was 
ſaid upon very good grounds, that a relation of the duke's 
had prevailed upon him at that time to write a lubmiffive 
letter to the king, deſiring a favourable interpretation of his 
former actions, and imploring his majelty's clemency ; which 
had ſo good an cflect, that he was to have been privately 
admitted to the king in his cloſet, to confirm what he had 
written. Bur, before the time came, biſhop Atterbury had 
been with him, and the conſequence was, that he left England 
abruptly, and never returned to it more. | 

The commons reſuming the conſideration of the report, 


mr. Aiſlaby cook notice * of the general concern, that had 


appeared the day before in the houſe, tor the noble perſon, 
who was impeached, becaute they were perſuaded, it was 
rather through weaknets than malice, that ne had tollowed 
pernicious counſels. But that, in his opinion, few, if any, 
would ſpeak in favour of another lord, whom he was to im- 
peach. That the perſon he meant was Thomas earl of 
Strafford, one of the plenipotentiaries of Great-Britain at the 
congreſs at Uticcht, whoſe conduct had been vaſtly differ- 
ent from that of his collegue, the prelent biſhop of London. 
That this good and pious prelate ſeemed to have been put 
at the head of that negotiation, only to palliate the iniquity 


m The ſubſtance of the articles was: 2. He had entered into a negotiati- 
on with France without the allies, and agreed it ſhould be kept ſecret. 2. 
He adviſed the queen to permit the coming of Meſnager, treated with him, 
and afſumed, without authority, the royal power. 5 He had prepared 
preliminaries ſigned by Meſnager, and ſent them to Holland, when a private 
treaty was by his advice concluded with France, 4. He had not regarded 
the repreſentations of Buis, the Dutch miniſter, but declared the _ had 
made no ſuch treaty, nor would do ſo without the conſent of the ſtates. 5. 
He had ordered the Biſhop of London to inſiſt upon Spain, though, by the 

reliminaries, the duke of Anjou was acknowledged as king, and though he 
bad perſuaded the queen not to inſiſt upon the reſtitution of Spain. 6. He 
had not procured ſatisfaction for the allies, but acted in concert with France. 


7. He had adviſed the queen to accept the duke of Anjou's renunciation, 


though Torci had declared it to be null and void by the fundamental laws 
of France. 8. He had with others adviſed, that the duke of Ormand ſhould 
de ordered to engage in no battle or ſiege to the ruin of the affairs of the 
allies, and afterwards ſent an order to the biſhop of London, to declare, 
that the queen looked upon herſelf to be then under no obligations whatſo- 
ever to the ſtates. 9. He had adviſed that the duke of Ormond, with all 
the troops in the queen's pay, ſhould ſeparate themſelves from the army of 
the allies, and not to pay the arrears dus to choſe that refuſed. 10. He had 
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of it under the ſacredneſs of his character; but was little 
more than a cypher in the abſence of the earl of Strafford. 
That the biſhop, not being in the ſecret, had acted with re- 
ſerve and caution, and would do nothing without the 
queen's ſpecial commands ; whereas the earl of Srafford not 
only was forward to venture and undertake any thing (as he 
expreſſes himſelf in one of his letters) to be the tool of a 
Frenchified miniſtry, but in many inſtances had gone be- 
yond his inſtructions, and adviſed the molt pernicious mea- 
ſures. That, having impartially weighed the different con- 
duct of theſe two miniſters, he was glad, that nothing could 
be charged upon the biſhop, which gave them an opportu- 
nity to convince the world, that the church is not in danger; 
but moved, that Thomas earl of Strafford be impeached ot 
high crimes and miſdemeanors. Mr Aiſlaby inlarged upon 
this charge, which he reduced to three principal heads, * r. 
The earl of Strafford's adviſing the fatal ſuſpenſion of arms; 
which was ſoon after attended with ſeveral misfortunes, that 
befel the allies, and at laſt forced them to the neceſſity of 
lubmitting to the terms of an unſafe diſhonourable peace. 
2. Adviſing rhe ſeizing of Ghent and Bruges, in order to 
diſtreſs the allies, and favour the enemy. And, 3. The in- 
folence and contempt, with which he had treated the moit 
ſerene houſe of Hanover, and their generals and miniſters.” 
Mr Baillie of Jerviſwood having ſeconded mr. Aiflaby, fir 
William Wyndham endeavoured to juſtify the earl of Straf- 
ford, as to the firſt head, by ſaying, That the peace, 
which was but the ſequel and neceflary conſequence of the 
ſuſpenſion of arms, had bcenapproved as ſuch by two ſucceſ- 
ſive parliaments, and declared advantageous, ſafe, and hon- 
durable.“ Mr Shippen, mr. Ward, and mr. Snell ſpokeal- 
lo in favour of the earl of Strafford, as did likewiſe mr. Hung- 
ertord, who, among other things, ſaid, * That, though the 
biſhop of London had an equal ſhare with the earl of Strat- 
ford in the negotiation of peace, he was, it ſeems, to have 
the benefit of the clergy.” General Roſs having likewiſe 
ſaid ſomething to excule the ſuſpenſion of arms, general 
Cadogan anſwered him, and ſhewed, © Thar, conſidering 
the ſituation of both armics, the confederates loſt the faireſt 
opportunity they ever had in Flanders to deſtroy the enc- 
my's army, and to penetrate into the very heart of France.” 
But added, © That nothing lets could be expected from a 
princeſs and a miniſtry, who had entirely delivered them- 
{elves into the hands of France.” Sir James Campbel ſpoke 
allo againſt the earl of Strafford ; but the member, who 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf moſt in this debate, was fir James 
Dalrymple, who, with great clearneſs and ſolidity, ſum- 
med up what had been ſaid on both ſides; and having il- 
luſtrated the preſent cafe by parallel inſtances, and proper 
obſervations, ſhewed, thar, both by the civil and ſtatute 
laws, the earl of Strafford was, at leaſt, guilty of high crimes 
and miſdemcanors. Upon this the queſtion was put, and, 
by two hundred and ſixty-cight againſt a hundred, it was 
refolved, * That Thomas carl of Strattord be impeached of 
high crimes and miſdemeanors” | 

The articles of impeachment againſt the earl of Oxford 
being prepared by the committee of ſecrecy, they were read, 
on the 8th of July, before the houſe of commons, and the 
firſt ten were upon the queſtion ſeverally agreed to. " The 
eleventh article which was voted high-treaſon was to this 
effect: | 

Whereas the ſtates-general were, in September or Octo— 
ber 1712, in poſſeſſion of Tournay, and the French king 
had (during the private, me and traiterous negotiati- 
on between the earl of Oxford and others, and the mini- 
ſters of France) ſignified his conſent that Tournay ſhould 
remain to the ſtates as part of their Barrier: And whereas 
the queen, in her inſtructions of Dec. 23, 1711, to her ple- 
nipotentiaries at Utrecht, had expreſſy directed them to 


23 


adviſed the fatal ſuſpenſion of arms, and the ſending of lord Bolingbroke 
to France to ſettle the terms. 11. He had treaclierouſly adviſed the enemy 
how to gain Tournay. 12. He had adviſed and aſſiſted in giving up Spain 
and the Weſt-Indies to the duke of Anjou. 12. He had treacherouſly ad- 
viſed tlie gth article of the treaty of commerce with France, and the giving 
to the French the liberty of fiſhing, and drying fiſh on New foundlaud. 14. 
He had taken Sicily from the houſe of Auſtria, and given it the duke of 
Savoy, without any application from the duke. 15, He had cauſed the 
queen to make ſeveral ſpeeches and declarations to the parliament, where- 
in the terms of peace and commerce were falſely repreſented. 16. He had 
as far as in him lay deſtroyed the independency of the houſe ot lords, b 
cauſing the queen to create twelve peers at once to ſerve his ends. To theſe 
were afterwards added the ſix following articles. 17. He had not (as prime 
miniſter) adviſed the queen againſt the deſtructive expedition to Canada. 
18. He had procured a warrant for 13000. for his own ule. 19. He had 
ee a warrant for 5 560. to his relation Thomas Harley. 20. He 
ad paid a large ſum of money to king James's queen. 21. He had tecei- 
ved Patrick Lileſh (alias) Lawleſs, an Iriſh papiſt, as a foreign miniſtet, 
and cauſed ſeveral ſums of money to be paid him, 22. He had with others 
cauſed the Catalans tv be expoſed to the fury of an enraged,” revengeful 


. » 3 
prince, againſt whom the late queen had engaged then to take arms. 
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inſiſt with thoſe of France, that, towards forming a ſufficient 


barrier, Tournay ſhall remain to the ſtates, and did after- 
wards declare herſelf conformably thereto, in her ſpeech to 


both houſes on the 6th of June 1712: And whereas for 


ſeveral years before, and till the months of September and 
October, in 1711, there was open war between the late 
queen and the French king, the earl of Oxford, then high- 
treaſurer, did, during the war, falſely, maliciouſly, wick- 
edly and traiterouſly aſſiſt and adhere to the French king, 
and did counſel and advite him in what manner Tournay 
might be gained from the ſtates, contrary to his allegiance, 
and the laws of the realm. 

A great debate aroſe upon the queſtion, Whether this 
article was high-treaſon ? Sir Robert Raymond, formerly 
ſollicitor-general, mr. Bromley, fir William Wyndham, the 
auditors Harley and, Foley, mr. Ward and mr. Hunger- 
ford, (who had already ſpoke in favour of the earl of Ox- 
ford) maintained the negative, and were ſtrongly ſupported 
by fir Joſeph Jekyll. Sir Joſeph ſaid, among other things; 
That it was ever his principle to do juſtice to every body 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, being perfuaded, that it was 
the duty of an honeſt man never to act by a ſpirit of party. 
That he hoped he might pretend to have ſome knowledge 
of the laws of the kingdom; and as, in the committee of 
ſecrecy, he had taken the liberty to differ from his collegues, 
he would not ſcruple to declare now to the whole houſe, 
that, in his judgment, the charge in queſtion did not a- 
mount to high-treaſon.” Moſt of the other members of the 
committee of ſecrecy were offended at this ſpeech, which 
both revealed and cenſured their proceedings; and mr. 
Walpole anſwered with ſome warmth, That there were 
both in and out of the committee of ſecrecy ſeveral perfons, 
who did not in the leaſt yield to the member, that ſpoke 
laſt, in point of honeſty ; and who, without derogating from 
his merit, were ſuperior to him in the knogledge of the 
laws; but who, at the ſame time, were ſatisfied, that the 
charge ſpecified in the eleventh article amounted to trea- 
ſon.“ Mr Walpole was ſeconded by mr. Stanhope, the lord 
Coningſby, general Cadogan, mr. Boſcawen, and mr. 
Aiſlaby: And, the article being amended, was agreed to 
by a majority of two hundred and forty- ſeven votes againſt 
one hundred and twenty-ſeven. Mr auditor Harley endea- 
voured to juſtify his brother, firſt, by urging, that he ever 
ated by the late queen's poſitive commands; to prove 
which he offered to produce two letters from her: and, ſe- 
condly, the neceſſity of making a peace; and he having 
upon this occaſion advanced, that the Dutch prolonged the 
war, and that their deputies in the army had often prevent- 
ed the giving the enemy a deciſive blow; general Cadogan 
anſwered him with great force, and ſhewed, *© that the 
Dutch were more concerned than any prince or ſlate in the 
grand alliance to put an end to the war; and undertook to 
prove, that there had not been any campaign in Flanders, 
except that, in which the duke of Ormond commanded, 
that was not marked and famous to all poſterity for ſome 
ſignal and glorious event, to the advantage of the common 
cauſe.* The reſt of the articles being agreed to, the lord 
Coningſby, attended by moſt of the members who voted for 
the impeachment, went up to the lords, and at the bar of 
the houſe impeached the earl of Oxford of high-treaſon. 
&c. The commons, at the end of the articles, prayed and 


demanded, that he might be ſequeſtered from parliament, 


and committed to ſafe cuſtody. 

As ſoon as lord Coningſby and the members were with- 
drawn, a tory lord moved for adjourning the confideration of 
the articles, and was ſeconded by ſeveral of the peers of that 
party, particularly by the biſhop of Rocheſter, who urged, 
© That this accuſation was of ſo extraordinary a nature, and 
ſo very important, both in itſelf and its e bee chat 
the houſe ought to proceed on it with the utmoſt caution and 
deliberation. But he was anſwered by the duke of Argyle, 
who, among other things, ſaid, © It was well known, that 


the prelate, who ſpoke laſt, had of late ſtudied politics more 


than divinity, and was thoroughly acquainted with the ſub- 
je&-matter of the articles, that lay before them; and there- 
fore he did not doubt, but his lordſhip was now as ready to 
ſpeak to them, as he could ever be, if he had more time to 
conſider of them.“ After a debate of about an hour and a 
half, the articles were voted to be read by a majority of 
eighty- ſix 1 fifty-four; which being done, a motion 
was made for conſulting the judges, whether the charge 
amounted to high-treaſon. The lords Trevor and Har- 
court, the dukes of Shrewſbury and Leeds, Earl Powlet, the 
tord north and Grey, the biſhop of Rocheſter, and ſome 


to declare his opinion, that none of the articles amounted 
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other peers of the ſame ſide, were for conſulting the judge. . 
but the lord-chancellor, the dukes of Argyle and Non. 
troſe, the earls of Nottingham, Sunderland, Dorſet, and 
Hay; the lord viſcount Townſhend, and ſome other lords 
ſpoke againſt it. The lord Trevor having gone {© far, 


as 


. . tt 
high-treaſon, he was anſwered by the lord Cowper, v 


ſhewed the contrary, and challenged all the lawyer, ;, 
ngland to diſprove his arguments. The other ſide itil in 
fiſting on conſulting the judges, the earl of Nottingham te. 
preſented to them, That inſtead of favouring thereby the 
noble perſon, who had the misfortune to be impeached. .. 


L 


FE 


undoubtedly they meant it, they might, on the contrary 


do him a great prejudice. For if, upon conſulting the 
Judges, they declared the charge to amount to trcafon, hi 
would ſtand prejudged, before he was brought to his trial. 
After ſome other ſpeeches, the negative was carried by eich. 
ty-four voices againſt fifty-two. And then it was moved 
that the earl of Oxford ſhould be comminted to ſafe cuſtody . 
which occaſioned another debate; and the earl himſelt mage 
a ſpeech, wherein he took notice of © his having had the ho- 
nour to be placed at the head of the late miniſtry; and my 
now, it ſeems, be made accountable tor all the meaſure: 
that. were then purſued. But that it was a very great com- 
fort to him under this misfortune, that he had the honou- 
to be a member of that auguſt aitembly, which always 
{quares their proceedings and judgments by the rules of hy. 
nour, juſlice, and equity, and is not to be biaſſed by a ſpirit 
of party. That the whole accutation might be reduced to 
the negotiation and concluſion of the peace. That the na. 
tion wanted a peace (ſays he) nobody will deny; and,! 
hope, it will be as eaſily made out, that the conditions of 
this peace are as good, as could be expected, conſidering the 
circumſtances, wherein it was made, and the backwardneſ: 
and reluctancy, which ſome of the allies ſhewed to coms into 


* 


the queen's meaſures. This is certain, that this peace, a 
bad as it is now repreſented, was approved by two tucceſlive 
parliaments. It is indeed fuggeſted againit this peace, 
that it was a ſeparate one. But J hope, my lords, it will be 
made appear, that it was general; and that it was France, 
and not Great- Britain, that made the firſt ſteps towards 4 
negotiation. And, my lords, I will be bold to tay, that, 
during my whole adminiſtration, the ſovereign upon tlie 
throne was loved at home, and feared abroad. As to the 
buſineſs of Tournay, which is made a capital charge, I can 
ſafely aver, that I had no manner of ſhare in it; and that the 
fame was wholly tranſacted by that unfortunate nobleman, 
who thought fit to ſtep aſide. But 1 dare fay in his hchalt, 
that, if this charge could be proved, it would not amount 


to treaſon. For my own part, as I always acted by the im- 


mediate directions and commands of the late queen, and ne- 
ver offended againft any known law, I am juſtified in my 
own conſcience, and unconcerned for the life of an inſigni— 
cant old man. But I cannot, without the higheſt ingrati- 
rude, be unconcerned for the belt of queens ; a queen, who 
heaped upon me honours and preterments, though I never 
aſked for them; and therefore I think myſelf under an obli- 
gation to vindicate her memory, and the meaſures ſhe pur- 
tued, to my dying breath. My lords, if miniſters of ſtate, 
acting by the immediate commands of their ſovereign, arc 
afterwards to be made accountable for their proceedings, it 
may one day or other be the caſe of all the members of this 
aguſt aſſembly. I do not doubt, therefore, that, out of re- 
gard to yourſelves, your lordſhips will give me an equitable 
hearing; and J hope, that, in the proſecution of this inqui— 
ry, it will appear, that I have merited, not only the indul- 
gence, but likewiſe the favour of this government. My 
lords, I am now to take my leave of your lordſhips, and ot 
this honourable houle, perhaps for ever! I ſhall lay down 
my life with pleaſure, in a cauſe favoured by my late dear 
royal miſtreſs. And when I confider, that I am to be judg- 
ed by the juſtice, honour, and virtue of my peers, I ſhall 
acquieſce, and retire with great content. And, my lords, 
God's will be done.” 
Before the queſtion for committing him was put, the duke 
of Shrewſbury acquainted the houſe, that the earl was at 
reſent very much indiſpoſed with the gravel; and there- 
he: he hoped they would not immediately fend him t9 
the tower, bur ſuffer him to be two or three davs in cuitody 
of the black-rod, at his own houtle ; which met with no 
oppolition, | 
When the earl of Oxford went home, he was attended 
by a mob, that cried out high church Ormond, and Oxtorc 
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for ever. However of twenty biſhops, who were in the 
houſe that day, fix only were for him. 

The earl of Oxford being brought the next day to the bar 
of the houſe, and having received a copy of the articles, 
he repreſented, C '% hat the ableſt men in the nation had 
been many weeks in drawing up thoſe long articles 1 
him; and therefore he hoped the houſe would allow him a 

roportionable time to anſwer them.“ He took that occa- 
ſion © to thank them tor their great humanity in not ſending 
him to the tower, and, as he ſtill laboured under the ſame 
indiſpoſition, he humbly deſired them to permit him to con- 
tinue ſome few days more at his own houſe under the cuſ- 
rody of the black- xod. The earl being withdrawn, the lords 
reſolved to allow him a month to anſwer the articles of im- 
peachment; and dr. Mead one of his phyſicians, being 
conſulted, and having made a kind of affidavit, © That it 
the carl was ſent to the tower, his life would be in Janger;' 
a motion was made, That he might continue in his houle 
till the monday following.“ But this was oppoſed, and af- 
ter a warm debate it was carried by eighty-one againſt fifty- 
five, that he ſhould be ſent to the tower on Saturday the 
16th of july. i 

During the courſe of this debate, the earl of Angleſey hav- 
ing ſaid, © That it was to be feared, theſe violent meaſures 
would make the Scepter ſhake in the king's hands;* moſt of 
the lords were offended at this ſuggeſtion, and ſome cried, 
to the tower, and others only to order. The earl of Suther- 
land ſtanding up ſaid, He trembled with indignation to 
hear ſuch words pronounced in that noble aſſembly. Thar, 
if they had been ſpoke any where elſe, he would call the 
perſon, that ſpoke them, to an account. But all he could 
do there was to move, that he might explain himſelf.” The 
earl of Sutherland was ſeconded by the duke of Roxburgh, 
who, among other things, faid, © That the ſcepter was fo 
well riveted in the king's hand, that, inſtead of ſhaking, it 
would crulh all his majeſty's enemies.“ Upon theſe, and 
ſome other ſpeeches, the earl of Angleley ſaid, © It was but 
roo manifeſt by the riots, that were daily committed in ſe- 
vera] parts of the Kingdom, that the nation in general was 
againſt theſe impeachments; for his own part, he was fo far 
from approving thoſe tumultuous afſemblies, and diſor-— 
ders, that he rather wiſhed a ſtop might be put to them by 
exemplary puniſhments. He had on ſeveral occaſions, given 
fufficient proots of his zeal and affection for the revolution 
and the proteſtant ſucceſſion. What he had now advanced, 
was the reſult of the fame zeal for the peace and proſperity 
of his majeſty's reign. However, if he had been ſo un- 
happy, as by any unguarded or paſſionate expreſſion 
to give offence to that auguſt aflembly, he was 
very ſorry for it.“ Notwithſtanding this apology, ſome 
members were inclined to have him 1ent to the tower; but 
the very words, he had ipoken, not having been taken 
down in writing his explanation was admitted. It is obſer- 
vable, that on this occation, beſides the fix biſhops, before 
mentioned, thoſe of Bath and Wells, and St David's voted 
for the earl of Oxford; and that the earl was by many blam- 
ed for putting off his going to the tower, which, they ſaid, 
did not correſpond with that firmnets he had hitherto ſhewn. 
It is certain, as he came in his own coach to the houle of 
lords, he might with as much eaſe have been carried to 
the tower, either by water, or in a ſedan, and have had 
there the ſame attendance of his friends and phyſicians. The 
houſe having met .on Friday, the 15th of July, they ad- 
journed to the Monday tollowing, to avoid, as it was ge- 
nerally ſurmiſed, any freſh motion, which the earl of Ox- 
ford's friends might make for deterring his being ſent to 
the tower, where he was carried by the black rod on the 
day appointed about eight o'clock in the evening in his 
chariot, attended by two hackney-coaches, in which were 
his lady, his fon the lord Harley, and ſome other of the 
earl's relations and ſervants. Though theſe three coaches 
went from his houſe near St James's palace up St James's 
ſtreet, and then through Piccadilly, Gerard-ſtreet, Mon- 
mouth-ſtreet, and Holbourn, with deſign to avoid a crowd 
yet were they attended by a great many of the common peo- 
ple, whoſe numbers being much increaſed in their return 
trom the tower, they raiſed a tumult in the ſtreets, with 


their cry cf high church, Ormond and Oxford for ever, 


* Sir William Dawes, archbiſhop of York, 
Dr John Robinſon, biſhop of London, 
Ir Francis Atterbury, biſhop of Rocheſter, 
Dr George Smalridge, biſhop of Briſtol, 
Dr Francis Gaſtrel, biſhop of Cheſter, 
Dr Nathaniel Crew, biſhop of Durham, 
The proclamation muſt be in theſe words: 
Our ſovereign lord the king chargeth and commandeth all perſons, being 
aſſembled, immediately to diſperſe themſelves, and peaceably depart to their 
habitations, or to their lawful buſineſs, upon the pains contained in the act 
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upon which three or four of the mutineers were by the con- 


ſtables carried to the round houſe. 
Theſe riots and tumults were not confined to London, 


but were ſpread Genn the kingdom. The day before 


the earl of Oxford was ſent to the tower, the houſe of com- 
mons received information of their tumultuous proceedings 
in Staffordſhire, where ſeveral meeting-houles had been 
pulled down by the mob. Upon this the commons unant- 
mouſly reſolved to addreſs the king, that the laws might be 
put in a ſpeedy and moſt vigorous execution againit. the 
rioters, and an account be taken of ſuch juſtices, as failed in 
the diſcharge of their duty; and that the ſufferers, by theſe 
riots, may have a full compenſation for their damages, 
which they would inable his majeſty to make good, out of 
the next aids granted by parliament. The king, in his 
anſwer, promiſed an immediate compliance with their re- 
queſt, and hoped, by their ſeaſonable affiſtance, to ſup- 
preſs the ſpirit of rebellion, and eſtabliſh peace and proſ- 
perity. 

For the more effectual prevention of riots, the king came 
to the houle of peers on the 2oth of July, and, among 
others, gave the royal aſſent to the proclamation- act, as it 
is commonly called, by which act, if any pertons, to the 
number of twelve, being unlawtully aflembled, to the diſ- 
turbance of the peace, and being required by a juſtice of 
peace or other officer, by proclamation in the king's name, 
to diſperſe chemſelves, thall riotouſly continue together 
one hour after the proclamation, it ſhall be felony without 
benefit of the clergy v. After paſſing this and the reſt of 
the acts, the chancellor read the following ſpeech delivered 
into his hands by the king: . 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

* The zeal you have ſhewn for preſerving the peace of my 
kingdoms, and your wiſdom in providing ſo good a law to 
prevent all riotous and tumultuous proceedings, give me 
great ſatisfaction. But I am ſorry to find, that ſuch a ſpirit 
of rebellion has diſcovered itſelf, as leaves no room to doubt 
but theſe diforders are fer on foot and encouraged by per- 
ſons diſaffected to my government, in expectation of being 
ſupported from abroad. 

© The preſervation ot our excellent conſtitution, and the 
ſecurity of our holy religion, has been, and always ſhall be 
my chief care; and I cannot queſtion but your concern for 
theſe invaluable bleſhngs is fo great, as not to let them be 
expoſed to ſuch attempts, as I have certain advice are pre- 
paring by the pretender from abroad, and carrying on at 
home by a reſtleſs party in his favour.” 


Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons, a 

In theſe circumſtances I think it proper to aſk your aſ- 
ſiſtance, and make no doubt but you will fo far conſult your 
own ſecurity, as not to leave the nation under a rebellion 
actually begun at home, and threatened with an invaſion 
from abroad, in a defenceleſs condition. And I ſhall look 
upon the proviſion you ſhall make for the ſafety of my 
people, as the beſt mark of your affection to me.” 


The king, as appears by this ſpeech, had received ſome 
intelligence of the rebellion forming againſt him. Though 
the diſaffected in England vented their fury in riots, and 
tumults, in breaking windows, and demoliſhing meeting- 
houſes, the caſe was very different in Scotland, where the 
deſigns of the jacobites were carried on with more ſecrecy 
and order, and very probably would have ſucceeded, had 
they been ſupported by their friends in England as will here- 
after appear. | | 

The commons in their addreſs of thanks aflure the king, 
that they will, with their lives and fortunes, ſtand by and 
ſupport him againſt all his open and ſecret enemies; and 
defire him immediately to give directions for fitting out 
ſuch a number of ſhips, as may effectually guard the coaſts, 
and to iſſue out commiſſions for augmenting his forces by 
land; promiſing, without loſs of time, effectually to enable 
him to raiſe and maintain ſuch a number of forces, both by 
ſea and land, as ſhall be neceſſary for the defence of his ſa- 
cred perſon, and for the ſecurity of his kingdoms.” 4 

An addreſs with the offer of their lives and fortunes was 


made in the firſt year of king George, for preventing tumults and riotous 
aſſemblies; | 

This act is to be read at every ſeſſions and leet. | 

Other acts paſſed at this time were: 1. For continuing the impriſonment 
of the conſpirators againſt king William, 2. For the quakers affirmation in- 
ſtead of their oath, 3. An act for regulating the forces. 4. The malt-tax. 
Laſtly, An act to explain the act of 12 Will. III, for the further limitation of 
the crown, &c. | | 

When the motion was made for this addreſs, the lord Guernſey, eldeſt 
ſon of the earl of Ayleſbury, ſaid, It was well known be had, on ſeveral o 
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alſo preſented by the lords. The ſame day the convocation 
waited on the king with an addreſs, wherein, having thank- 
ed him for his meflage to the commons, about the mainte- 
nance for the miniſters of the fifty new churches, they pro- 
ceed: After all the declarations your majeſty has been 
pleaſed to make in favour of our eſtabliſhed church, and the 
real proofs you have given for the concern of its intereſt; we 
hope, that none will be found ſo unjuſt, as to doubt of your 
affection to it. And we do moſt humbly affure your ma- 
jeſty, that we will take all opportunities to inſtil into thoſe, 
who are under our care, the ſame grateful ſenſe, that we 
ourſelves have of your majeſly's goodneſs; and that at this 
time more eſpecially, when the quiet of your realms is diſ- 
turbed by infurrections at home, and the nation threatened 
with an invaſion from abroad, we will put them in mind of 
thoſe ſtrict obligations of conſcience, whereby they are en- 
gaged to defend and ſupport your majeſty's government; 
and will earneſtly exhort them to exemplify, by a ſuitable 
practice, thoſe principles of obedience and loyalty, which 
the church of England has always thought it her duty to 
profeſs.” All theſe addreſſes met with a very gracious 
reception. 5 | EY 
The parliament paſſed an act to impower the King to 1c- 
cure ſuſpected perſons, and to ſuſpend the Habeas Corpus 
act in that time of danger. A claute was added to a money- 
bill for the reward of 105,000l. to ſuch as ſhould ſeize the 
pretender dead or alive. Upon a motion of mr. Walpole, 
the commons ordered an addreſs for giving full pay to ſuch 
half-pay officers as were not provided tor. Sir George Byng 
ſet out for the Downs to take upon him the command of the 
fleet, and general Erle went to his government of Portſmouth 
to put that place in a poſture of defence. General Cado- 
gan marked out a camp in Hyde-Park for the foot-guargs. 
Lord Irwin was made governor of Hull, in the room of 
brigadier Sutton, who with the generals Roſs, Webb, and 
Stewart, the lord Windfor, colonel Deſcanay, and other 
officers were either diſmiſſed the ſervice or ordered to ſell. 
Purſuant to the commons addreſs, the king ordered thir- 
teen regiments of dragoons, confilting of three thouſand 
men, and eight of foot, conſiſting of tour thouſand, to be 


raiſed. He left the nomination of the officers to the dukes. 


of Marlborough and Argyle, and the gencrals Stanhope and 
Cadogan. * The trained-bands were allo ordered to be in 
a readineſs to ſuppreſs riots and tumults. Upon this, the 
ſeveral bodies concerned in theſe orders came to court with 
addreſſes, expreſſing their abhorrence of all ſeditious and 
tumultuous atlembhes, and cheir reſolution to do their duty 
in preſerving the public peace, and to ſtand by and aſſiſt his 
majeſty with their perſons and eſtates. Thele addrefles were 
from the common council of the city of London, * from 
the lieutenancy of the ſame city, and from the earl of Clare, 
who was lord-leutenant of the county of Middlefex, with 
the deputy-licntenants and juſtices of the peace. Theſe were 
followed by feveral others, particularly from the biſhop of 
London and his clergy; the univerſity of Cambridge, the 
diffenting miniſters of London and Weſtminſter, the com- 
miſſion of the general affembly of the kirk of Scotland, and 
the univerſity of Oxford; but the members of that univerſi- 
ty, when they preſented their addreſs, were told, That, as 
they had thewn an open diſreſpect to liis majeſty's perſon 
and government in their late conduct, his majeſty expected 
they thould ſatisfy him better of their loyalty by their future 
behaviour, before they attempted it by words.“ Nor was it 
a ſmall part of the reaſon of the public diſpleaſure, and of 
the repulic, which the univerſity of Oxtord met with on 
that occation, that at the very time it was to be preſented, 
an account came to court by expreſs, that ſome of the king's 
officers, who, were beating up for volunteers for a new 
regiment of dragoons, were attaced by ſome of the ſcholars, 
and hardly eſcaped being killed. 5 

Whilſt theſe things paſted, the commons added fix artic- 
les more againſt the ear] of Oxford; and, two days after, 
the articles of impeachment againſt the lord Bolingbroke 
were agreed to, and delivered by mr. Walpole at the bar 


of the houle of lords, where he impeached him. The next 


day, the articles againſt the duke of Ormond being read, 
there arole a warm debate, in which ſeveral remarkable 


caſione, differed from ſome members in that houſe ; but being now convinced, 
that our liberty, religion, and all that is dear to Enghſhmen, were aimed ar, 
he would (laying his hand on his ſword) rather die with his ſword in his hand, 
than ſurvive the pretender's coming in, though he were to enjoy the greateit 
honours and preterments under him.“ 

The thirteen colonels of the dragoons were: 


Wynnc, | Honeywood, 
Pepper, Bowles, 

Gore, - Munden, 

Dormer. Rich, 


Newton, Moleſworth, 


= 
* 


ſpeeches were made. Among the reſt, a member gr . 
conſiderable eſtate, and who had all along voted with th. 
tories, ſaid, That the report of the committee of ſecrecy 
had begun to open his eyes; and that the duke of Ormyg;,g*. 
flight had fully convinced him, that the heads of the ton 
party were a ſet of knayes and villains, who deſigned 5 
have ruined their country, and made it a province to France 
The lord Stanhope, the eldeſt ſon of the earl cf Cheſterficla 
who {poke for the firſt time on this occaſion, ſaid, e pe. 
ver withed to ſpill the blood of any of his countrymen, much. 
leſs of any nobleman : but that he was perfuaded, that the 
ſafety of his country required, that examples ſhould be made 
of thofe, who betraved it in fo infamous a manner,” Th. 
lord Finch, eldeft fon of the earl of Nottingham, ſpoke 
alſo on the fame ſide; and, after ſome other ſpecches, the 
firſt article was agreed to by a majority of a hundred and 
ſeventy- ſeven voices againſt feventyseiglu; and then the 
other articles alfo were ſeverally agreed to by the loſe 
The firſt article charged the duke with correſponding with 
marſhal Villars, the French general, white he commandeg 
the Britiſh army in Flanders. The ſecond, That he- wiced, 
ly promiſed and engaged, that ne would not attac the 
French army, nor engage in any ſiege agaitiſt France, The 
chird, That he did falfly, maliciouſly, wicedly, and ttaiter. 
ouſly adhere to the French king; and in purfuance of ; 
wiced promiſe he had ſecretly made with the marthal de 
Villars, he endeavoured to perſuade the generals of the con. 
tederate army to raiſe the ſiege of Queſnoy; and, when he 
could not prevail, marched off with the queen's troops, and 
gave the enemy's gencral advice of it. The other article; 
are in effect his conduct in Flanders reduced into a charge, 
And, both he and the lord Bolingbroke having fled from 
juſtice, bills were brought in to ſummon them to rendes 


themſelves by the 10th of September, and, in default there. 


of, to attaint them of high-treaſon; which pafſed both 
houſes, and recieved the royat aſſent. 

On the 8th of Auguſt, the houſe of colnmons was called 
over, and among ſeveral abſent members, who were not ex- 
cuſed, fir Michael Wharton, mr. Corbet k ynaiton, and 
mr. Lewis Pryſe were ordered into cuſtody, "The two for- 
mer were immediately diſcharged ; but mr. Pryſe deciining 
to take the oaths, and having never a tended the houſe, 
for that and other reaſons, and being not found by the meſ- 
ſengers, was afterwards expelled. 

On the 31ſt of Auguſt the articles againil the earl of Straf. 
ford were agreed to by the commons, and carried by mr. 
Aiſlaby to the lords. The articles being read in the houte 
of lords, the carl of Strafford made a long ipecch, wherein, 
among other things, he complaincd of the hardthips which 
had been put upon him by ſeizing his | apers in an unprece- 
dented manner; that he defigned to have drawn up and 
printed an account of all his negotiations; whereby he did 
not doubt he ſhould have made it appear to all the world, 
that he had done nothing but in diſcharge of his huy, and 
of the truſt repoſted in him. That if, cither in his letters o 
diſcourſes, while he had the honour to repreſent the crown! 
Great-Britain, he had dropped any unguarded expreſſions 
againſt tome foreign miniſters, he oped the ſame would not 
be accounted a crime by a Britith hotle ct peers. He con. 
cluded with deſtring, that a comperciit time might be allow 
ed him to anſwer rhe articles now brought againſt him; 1nd 
that he might have dupticates of all the papers, that either 
had been laid betore the committee of fecrecy, or were flill 
in the hands of the government, Which might be for his 
juſtification.” The lord Townſhend ſaid, © That his com- 
ptaint about the taking his papers trem him was altogether 
groundleſs and unjuſt: that infinite inſtances of the like pro- 


ceedings might be produced: that no ſtare could be fue 


without it; and, in ſhort, that extraordinary cafes jultity c. 
traordinary methods. As to the earl's demand to have du— 
plicates of all the papers, that had been laid before the coi- 
mons, he (the lord Townſhend ) thought it unreatonable, 
and made with no other deſign than to gain time, and make 
the commons loſe the opportunity of bringing him to bis 
trial. That thoſe papers were ſo voluminous (conſiſting 0. 
thirteen-or fourteen volumes in folio) that they could not be 
copied out in many weeks; and as the earl might have I; 


Churchill, Ztauhope, 
Tyriel. 

The eight colonels of tht foot were: 
Stanwix, | Pocock, 
Hotham, Lucas, 
Grant, Chudley, 
Dubourgay, Haudaſyde. 


f The common- council in their addreis tell the king, They fear the 1! 


tended invaſion has been too much encouraged by perions of eptimonatome 


and republican principles,” 
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acceſs to them, ever ſince they were laid before the parlia- 
ment, ſo he Vs ſtill at liberty to peruſe them, and extract 
out of them what he thought proper for his own defence. 
The duke of Devonſhire and the Jord-chancellor Cowper ſe- 
conded the lord Townſhend; on the other hand, the late 
lord chancellor Harcourt and the biſhop of Rocheſter ſpoke 
for the carl of Strafford ; but what availed the latter moſt, 
was laid by the earl of Nay, who repreſented, That, in all 
civilized nations, all courts of judicature, except the inqui- 
fition, allowed the perſons arraigned al} chat Was neceſſary 
or their juſtification; and that the houte of peers of Great- 
Britain ought not, in this caſe, to do any thing contrary to 
that honour and equity, for which they are ſowuſtly renown- 
ed throughout all Europe,” Upon this it was reſolved, 
That the earl of Strafford ſhould have copies of all ſuch pa- 
ers, as were in the ſecretary's and other offices, which he 
ſhould think proper for his defence: that he ſhould have 
free acceſs to the papers, that had been laid before the com- 
mons: and that a month's time be allowed him, to anſwer 
the articles of impeachment againſt him.” : 
On the zd of September the earl of Oxford cauſed his 
anſwer tothe common's impeachment to be delivered to the 
houſe of lords, who tranſmitted it to the commons, where 
it occaſioned a {mall debate. Mr Walpole, among other 
things, ſaid, * he had not yet had time to examine that an- 
fwer; but he now heard it read with a great deal of attention 
and in his opinion, it contained little more than what had 
been ſuggeſted in vindication of the late meaſures, in a 
pamphlet intitled, The conduct of the allies, and repeated 
over and over in the papers called rhe Examiner. That the 
main drift of this anſwer ſcemed to prove theſe two aſſerti- 
ons: Virit, that the carl of Oxford had no ſhare in the ad- 
viling and managing the matters mentioned in the articles 
againſt him; but that the late queen did every thing: And, 
&Kcondly, that the late queen was a wife, good, and pious 
princess. That, if che fecond propoſition Were not better 
rounded than the firſt, the reputation of chat excellent 
princels would be very precarious ; but as every body muſt 
own her to have beena good and pious queen; ſo it was noto- 
rious, that the earl of Oxford, as prime miniſter, was the 
chief adviſer, promoter, and manager of the matters charg- 
ed upon him in the articles. And therefore his anſwer was 
a falle and malicious libel, laying upon his royal miſtreſs 
the blame of all the pernicious meaſures he had led her into 
againſt her own honour, and the good of his country, That 
he hoped the carl's endeavouring to ſcreen himſelf behind 
the queen's name would avail him nothing: Thar it 1s 
indeed a fundamental maxim of our conſtution. That kings 
can do no wrong; but, at the ſame time, it is no leſs certain 
That miniſters of ſtate arc accountable for their actions: 
Otherwite a parliament would be but an empty name; the 
the commons would have no buſineſs in that place; and the 
government would be abſolute and arbitrary. That though 
the carl had the affurance to aver, that he had no ſhare in 
the management of affairs, that were tranſacted, while he 
was at the helm, yet he pracnded to juſtify the late mea- 
ſures. And therctore, in that reſpect, his anſwer ought to 
be looked upon as a libel on the procecdings of the com- 
mons, fince he endeavourcd to clear thoſe perſons, who 
had already confefled their guilt by flight.“ Mr Shippen, a 
creature of the carl of Oxford, ſaid, It would not become 
him to defend the carl's anſwer, ſince, as a member of that 
honourable aflembly, he was become one of his accuſers; 
but he could not forbear withing, this proſecution might be 
dropped, and that the houſe would be ſatisfied with the two 
late acts of attainder. That this wiſh of his was the ſtronger, 
becaule one of the principal reatons, that induced the 
commons to impcach the earl of Oxford, ſubſiſted no longer 
than the affairs of Europe having received a ſudden turn 
trom the death of the French king, whereby the renunciati- 
on of king Philip began to take place in the advancement 
ot the duke of Orleans to the abſolute regency of France.” 
Mr Aiflaby anfwered, He hoped it was to little purpoſe, 
that the gentleman, who ſpoke laſt, endeavoured to move 
the pity and compaſſion ot the houſe, and perſuade them 
to drop this proſecution. That this was not a proper time to 
examine and reply to the carl of Oxford's anſwer; and 
therefore he would content himſelf with ſaying in general, 
that it was a contexture of the ſhifts, evaſions, and falſe re- 
preſcatations containing in the three parts of the hiſtory of 
the white ſtaff. As to what had been ſuggeſted concerning 
Lie event, which ſeemed to have ſtrengthened the renun- 
ation, he did not deny, there might be ſomething in it, 
which was manifeſt from the great joy the well- affected to 
the government had thewh on this occaſion, and from the 
mortification and deſpair, that appeared in the faces of a 
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certain party. But, aſter all, It could not yet be aſcertained 
that the renunciation was in force: That there was a vaſt 
difference between the regency and the crown; that time 
only could decide that matter; but even ſuppoſing, that, 
by the concurrence of unforeſeen events, king Phillip's re- 
nunciation ſhould at laſt take place, yet the ſame would not 
juſtify the miniſters, who propoſed and laid it as the foun- 
dation of the late peace, fince they, with whom they treated 
were fo frank and ſo fincere as to tell them, that it could 
never be valid by the fundamental laws of France.” After 
ſome other ſpetches, it was ordered, 1. That the anſwer of 
Robert earl of Oxford be referred to the committee appoint- 
ed to draw up articles of impeachment, and prepare evi- 
dence againſt the impeached lords. 2. That the committee 
prepare a replication to the anſwer. Accordingly a repli- 
cation was prepared, and being agreed to was {ent to the 
lords. | T. | 
The next day, a report from the ſame Committee, con- 
cerning the ſtate and circumſtances of mr. Pridr's commit- 
ment, was made to the houſe in the following manner: 
That, in the peruſal and examination of the ſeveral books 


and papers referred to the committee of ſecrecy, mr. Pridr.. , 


appeared, through the whole progreſs of the ſeperate and 
pernicious negotiations, carried on between the miniſters 
of Great-Britain and France, to have been principally con- 
cerned as an agent and inſtrument of thoſe evil and traiter- 
ous counſellors, ſome of which are already attainted, and 
others ſtand impeached of high-treaſon, and other high 
crimes and miſdemeanors: And the committee conce'ving, 
there were matters contained in the firſt general report, 
from which crimes of a very high nature ought to be p_y 
charged and imputed to mr. Prior, whenever the houſe 
ſhould think proper to enter into that conſideration; as 
likewiſe that mr. Prior, was able to give great lights into 
all thoſe dark and ſecret tranſactions, when he ſhould be 
called upon by the great council of the nation or any com- 
mittee appointed by them, to give an account of the nego- 
tiations, in which he was concerned as a public miniſter ; 
the houſe, upon a motion from the committee tor that pur- 
poſe, was pleaſed to order, before the report was made thar 
mr. Prior ſhould be taken into cuſtody of the ſerjeant at 
arms, to prevent his making his eſcape, upon notice of 
what was contained in the report; 

That this method of confining mr. Prior not only agree-- 
able to former precedents upon the like occaſions but ne- 
ceſſary and eflential to that great duty and privilege of the 
houſe of commons, of redreſſing grievances, and bringing 
great offenders to juſtice. | BE 

That the committee did, ſome time after, purſuant to 
the powers given them by the houſe, proceed to examine 
mr. Prior concerning ſeveral matters, of which there can 
be no doubt but he was fully appriſed and acquainted with; 
in which examination mr. Prior did behave himſelf with ſuch 
contempt of the authority of parliament, and prevaricate in 
to groſs a manner, as molt juſtly to deſerve the higheſt diſ- 
pleaſure of the houſe, | | | 

But finding at laſt, after an examination of ſeveral hours, 
that it was impoſſible for him to diſguiſe or conceal ſome 
facts, that were before the committee, he was induced to 
declare upon oath ſome truths, which will be very material 
evidence upon the trials of the impeached lords. 

And the committee having notice, that mr. Prior had, 
during his firſt confinement, met and conferred with the 
earl of Oxford, and his neareſt relations and dependants, 
which mr. Prior confeſſed to be true, thought it their duty 
to move the houſe, that mr. Prior might be committed to 
cloſer cuſtody. 

From this ſhort ſtate of the proceedings relating to mr. 
Prior, the committee ſubmits it to the wiſdom of the houſe, 
whether his behaviour has ſo far merited the favour and 
mercy of the houſe, as to make that confinement more eaſy 
to him, which his contempt of the commons of Great-Bri- 
tain, and his notorious prevarication, moſt juſtly brought 
him into. And it ſeems worthy of eonſideration, how far 
it may be thought adviſeable tor the houſe of commons to 
ſet at liberty a perſon in their cuſtody, and committed ac- 
cording to the antient methods and practice of parliament ; 
who is a material evidence againſt high offenders, under 
proſecution. of the commons of Great-Britain, and who, 
there is reaſon to apprehend, would immediately withdraw 
himſelf, and, as far as in him lay, defeat the juſtice of the 
nation.” | „ 

After the reading of this report, the commons ordered, 
That the committee be empowered to fit, notwithſtanding 
any adjournment of the houſe.” 1 

The time for the duke ef Ormond and the lord viſcount 


ö 


1 
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Bolingbroke to render themſelves being expired, the houſe 
of lords ordered the earl Marſhal to raze out of the liſt of 
peers their names and coats of arms. Inventories were like- 
wile directed to be taken of their perſonal eſtates ; and the 
atchievement of the duke, as knight of the garter, to be 
taken down from St George's chapel at Windſor. 

On the zoth of Auguſt, an act received the royal affent, 
for encouraging loyalty in Scotland. By this act every vaſſal 
that holds lands of any ſuperior guilty of high-treaſon, by 
abetting the pretender, and continues peaceable, ſhall be 
inveſted with the ſaid lands in fee and heritage for ever. 
In like manner, if any ſubje& of Great-Britain, holding 
lands of a ſuperior in Scotland, ſhall be guilty of ſuch high- 
treaſon, his lands ſhall return into the hands of the ſupe- 
rior, and be conſolidated with the ſuperiority. All entails 
and ſettlements of eſtates, ſince the 1ſt of Auguſt 1714, in 
favour of children, with a fraudulent intent to avoid the 
puniſhment of the law due to the offence of high-treaſon, 
by abetting the pretender, ſhall be null and void. Beſides 
theſe and other particulars, this act had a clauſe in it, for 
ſummoning any tuſpected perſon in Scotland to appear at 
Edingburgh, or where 1t ſhould be judged expedient, to 


find bail for his good behaviour, with certification, that, 


if they did not appear at the time appointed, they would be 
denounced rebels. Purtuant to this clauſe, all the heads 
of the jacobite clans, and other ſuſpected perſons, were 
ſoon after ſummoned to appear at Edingburgh, and not 
obeying the ſummons, they were declared rebels. 

By this time the court had received certain information, 
that an open rebellion was broke out in Scotland, under the 
direction of the carl of Mar, which was to be ſupported by 
a great confpiracy in England. The earl of Mar, at the 
death of queen Anne, was ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, 
and had been one of the firſt who made profeſſions of their 
loyalty and affection to king George, as appears by a letter 
he wrote the king before his arrival.“ The carl had alſo 
taken the oaths of allegiance and abjuration. But, not 
meeting the encouragement he expected, the carl, about 
the 8th of Augult 1715, embarked with major-general 


Hamilton colonel Hay, and two ſervants, at Graveſend, on 


board.a collier, and, arriving at Newcaſtle, lured a veſſel 


belonging to one Spence of Leith, which in eight days lan- 


ded them at Elie in Fife. T hey immediately went to the 
houſe of John Bethune of Balfour, where they ſtaid all night, 
and from thence rode to the lord Kinnoul's. The next day 
they proceed to Craigie-Hall; and colonel Hay conveyed 
the carl of Mar about three mites, and went to the lord 
Nairn's ; and the carl and general Hamilton proceeded to 
the Laird of Invercald's at the Brac of Mar. Colonel Hay, 
the lord John Drummond, the marquis of Tullibardine, 
Strowen Robertſon, and ſeveral other Highland gentlemen, 
and particulary the Lairds of Glenbuket, Glenderule, Aber- 
geldy, Dalmere, Auchindrain, and John Paterion, who 
had bcen a clerk in the ſecretary's office, came to the carl 


of Mar; who, having ſtaid at Invercald's, houſe about 


eight days, went to Glenbucker's, and from thence to Aboy- 
ne, wherehe held « conluliaticn wich the marquiflesof Hunt- 
ley and Tullibardine, the carls of Southeſk and Mareſchal, 
the Lairds of Glenderule, Glengary, Clenbucket, Tutor of 


t The carl of Mar's letter was as follows: 


8-I R; 

«* Having the happineſs to be your majeſty's ſubject, and alſo the honour 
vi being one of your ſervants, as one of your ſecretaries of ſtate, I beg leave 
by this to kiſs your majeſty's hand, and congratulatc your happy acceſſion to 
the throne; which I would have done myielf the honour of doing ſooner, 
nad I not hoped to have had the honour of doing it petfonally e're now, I 
am afraid I inay have had the misfortune of being miſrepreſented to your 
maicſy; and my reaſon for thiaking ſo is, becauſe I was, I believe, the only 
one of the late queen's fer vants, whom your miniſters did not viſit, which J 
mentioned to mir. Harley, and the earl of Clarendon, when they went from 
hence to wait on your m.jeſty: and your miniſters carrying ſo to me was the 
occaſion of my receiving ſuch orders, as deprived me of the honour and 
ſaiisfaction of waiting on them, and being known to them. I ſuppole, J had 
been miſrepreſented to them by ſome here upon account of party, or to ingra- 
tiate themtelves by atpertng others, as our parties here too often occaſion; 
put I hope your majeſty will be ſo juft, as not to give credit to ſuch miſre- 
preſentations. . Ihe part J acted in the bringing about and making the union, 
when the ſucceſſion of the crown was ſettled for Scotland on your majeſty's 
family, where I had the howour to 1erve as ſecretary of ſtate for that king- 
dom, doth, I hope, put my fin-erity and faithfulnets to your majeſty out of 
Viſpute. My family hath had the honour, for a great tract of years, to be 
1.rhful ſervants to the crown, and have had the care of the king's children 
(when kings of Scotland) intruſted to them. A predeceffor of mine was 
honoured with the carte of your mujeſty's grandmother, when young, and ſhe 
was pleated afterwards to expreſs fome concern for our family in letters, 
which I full have under her own hand, I have had the honour to ſerve her 
ate majeſty, in one capacity or other, ever fince ler acceſſion to the crown, 
I was happy in a good miſtteſs, and ſhe was pleated to have ſome confidence 
in me, and regard for my ſervices, And fince your majeſty's happy acceſſion 
to the crown, I hope, you will find, that I have not been wanting in my duty, 
zu being inſtrumental in keeping things quiet and peaceable in the country, 
to which 1 belong, and have tome intereſt in. Your majeſty thall ever find 
ine as faithful and Cutiful a ſubject and ſervant, as ever any of my family 
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Aboyne, general Hamilton, and general Gordon; but 
Invercald and Abergeldy, who were at Aboyne, were no- 
admitted to the conſultation. The earl of Mar, the mar. 
quis of Tullibardine, general Hamilton, and mr. Paterſon 
returned to Invercald, where they ſtaid about eight days. 
during which the earl ſent ſeveral letters, and received 
others ; and in that time there were gathered together ahn- 
five hundred of his own men, three hundred of whom. 
being well armed, went to Caſtletoun with him and general 
Hamilton; and Innerey (who came to Invercald the das 
before) and the remaining two hundred went a way, tiſ; 
they ſhould be provided with better arms, and then were 
to follow under the command of Innerey. At Caſtletous 
they proclaimed the pretender ; whole ſtandard was ſer 9 
by the earl of Mar at Brae-Mar, on the 6th of geptem. 
ber. 

Upon the news of the earl's being in the Highlands, aud 
the report of his having drawn together a budy of men 
orders were immediately diſpatched to Edingburgh, for ap. 
prehending feveral ſuſpected perſons; purtuant to which 
the earls of Hume, Wigtoun, and Kinnoul, and th. 
lord Deſkford. Mr Lockhart of Carnwath, and m. 
Hume of Whitefield, were committed pritoners to the caſtle. 
Orders were alſo ſent to major- general Whetham, commande: 
in chief in Scotland, forthwith to march with all the regulay 
troops, that could be ſpared, to form a camp near Sterling, 
to ſecure the bridge over the forth, and to quarter the halt. 
pay officers in ſuch a manner, that they might be in a req. 
dineſs to command the militia. About this time, the court 
received intelligence of ſeveral veſſels ready to fall for 
Scotland, from the port of Havre de Grace, laden with 
arms and ammunition for the ule of the pretender; and. 
notwithſtanding all the precauſions uſed by the government, 
on the 29th of Auguſt, the lord juſtice clerk had advice 
from Montroſe, that one. of thoſe ſhips was arrived a; 
Arboth in the North, where ſhe was immediately unl» der 
by the Highlanders, ſent thither for that purpote, who 
carried the arms and ammunition tothe country of Brac-Alur. 
A few days after, another ſhip landed ſeveral. officers, who 
went to join the earl of Mar, and gave him, and the lord. 
with him affurences, that the pretender would ſcon be in 
perſon amongſt them. But the news of the dexzth Lewis 
XIV of France, on the iſt of September, N. S. to alarmec 
the rebels, and ſtruck ſuch a general damp pon thei: 
ſpirits, that their chiefs held a conſultation, whether the; 
ſhould ſtand out any longer, in expectation of the pre- 
tender's coming according to his promiſe, or whether 
they ſhould give over their enterprize. They divi- 
ded upon the queſtion ; ſome were for going home, and 
not ſtirring till the pretender landed; but the majority, 
depending upon a general inſurrection in England, were 
for perſiſting, at leait, till they had news from the preter- 
der; to whom they all agreed to fend meflengers wmedi- 
ately, to prets his coming over. Purſuant to this refohi- 
tion, the carl of Mar aſſumed the title of licutenant-gencral 
of the pretender's forces, and as ſuch publihed a declaration, 
which he tent, with a letter, to the baillie of Kildrummic, 
to exhort the people to take arms. u A few days after, a ma- 
nite;to was allo publiſhed, letting forth the reaſons of their 


have been to the crown, or as I have been to my late miſtreſs, the quee!. 
Aud I beg your majeity may be ſo good not to believe avy miſrepreſcutation 
of me, which nothing but party hatred, and my zeal for the interett ot the 
crown doth occaſion; and I hope I may preſume to lay claim to your roy. 
{avour and protection. As your acceſſion to the crown hath been quiet ae 
peaceable, may your majeſty's reign be long and protperous, and that you! 
people may toon have the happineſs and ſatisfaction of your Preicace A 
them, is the carneft and ferveut wiſhes of him, who is, with the humbler. 
duty and 1cipect, 
SIR, 


Your Majeſty's moſt faithful, 
Mott dutitul, and moſt obedient, 
Subject and ſervant. 
Whiteball, Auguf 
30, 1714. | MAF. 


The declaration ran thus: | 

* Our rightful and natural king James VIII, by the grace of God, who 15 
now coming to relieve us frum our oppreſſions, having becn pleated to intruſt 
me with the direction of his affairs, and the command of his forces in ius 
his ancient kingdom of Scotland; and ſome of his faithful ſubjects and ler 
vants met at Aboyne, viz. the lord Huntley ; the lord Tullibardine, the cas 
Marſhal, the earl of Southefk, Glangary from the clans, Glanderule from 
the carl of Broadalbin, and gentlemen of Argyleftiire, mr. Patrick Lyon © 
Auchterhouſe, the laid of Auldbair, lieutenant-genetal George Hamilton, 
major-general Gordon, and myſelf, having taken iuto our conſideration INE 
majeſty's laſt and late orders to us, that as this is now the time, that he or- 
dered us to appear openly in arms for him; ſo it ſeems to us abſolutely ne- 
ceflary jor his majeſty's ſervice, aud the relieving of our native country from 


all its hardſhips, that all his faithful and loving ſubjects and lovers of theilt 


country, ſhould, with all poſſible ſpeed, put themſelves into arms. 

Thele are therefore, in his majeſty's name and authority, aud by virtue ot 
the power aforeſaid, and by the king's ſpecial order to me chereunto, to 7?” . 
quire and impower you forthwith to raiſe your fencible men, with the Leſt 
arms; and you are immediately to march them to join me, and eme 0” . 
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vroceedings, the grievances the nation lay under, with 
aſſurances of redreſſing them. | Ws 
Beſides theſe meaſures, a conſpiracy was formed at Eding- 
burgh to ſurprize the caltle, on che 8th of September, be- 
tween eleven and twelye at night; which, by the care and 
vigilance of ſir Adam Cockburn, the lord juſtice Clerk, who 
had early notice of it, Was prevented. The deſign was to 
mount the wall by the Welt-fde of the caſtle, by rope- 
iidders provided for that purpoſe, which were to be pulled 
up by lines let down from within by ſome ſoldiers belong- 
ing to the garriton, who had been corrupted. The conſpi- 
rators came to the caſtle- wall at the time appointed; and a 
rope was let down and fixed to one of the ladders. But, 
che lord juſtice Clerk having ſent intimation of this deſign 
$ colonel Stuart, lieutenant-governor of the caſtle, he or- 
dercd the othcers under him to double their guards, and to 
make diligent rounds. As lieutenant Lindley was going the 
round in obedience to theſe orders, he found one of the 
CIdicts, who had been corrupted, drawing up the ladder, 
in order to fix it to the top of the wall; and commanded the 
centinel next him to fire, which giving the alarm, the con- 
Ipirators duperſed. But a party ot che town guard, which, 
at the requeſt of the aun juſtice Clerk, the provoſt had ſent 
out to patrol, with ome reſolute Volunteers, coming up, 
found captain Maclean, formerly an othcer under the lord 
Dundee, lying on the ground, bruiſed with a fall from 
the wall, whom they ſecured, with three others of his ac- 
complices. Thicy Lkewiſe found the ladders and about 
a dozen of firclocks and carbines, which the conſpirators 
had left behind. One [z:ieant, one corporal, and two private 
ſoldiers of the garriſon v -realfo ſecured; and, by thecontel- 
Zons of the perſons ſeigc, it appeared, that the numbers en- 
gagedinthisattempt eric about eighty, of whom one half were 
Highlan lers: that one mr. Arthur, formerly an enfign in the 
caſtle, chgaged the 1vidiers in this conſpiracy, by promiſing 
the ſexjcant a licutenant's commiſſion ; the corporal an en- 
fign's; and by giving one of the ſoldiers eight guineas, and the 
other four; that the lord Drummond was to be governor of the 
caſtle, as being the contriver of the deſign: and that, upon 
the ſucceſs ot it, the conlpirators were to fire three rounds 
of the artillery in the caſtle; which by the communication 
of fires to be kindled at convenient diſtances, was to be 
& fignat to the carl of Mar, immediately to march towards 
Edingburgh with his forces, to improve the conſternation, 


of the king's forces at the Inver of Brae-Mar, on Monday next, in order to 
proceed in our march to attend the king's ſtandard, with his other forces. 

The king intending, that his forces ſhall be paid from the time of their 
ſetting out, he expects, as he poſitively orders, that they behave themſelves 
civilly, and comnut no plundering, nor other diſorders, upon the higheſt pe- 
nalties, and his diſpleaſure ; which it is expected you will fee obſerved. 

Now is the time for all good men to ſhew their zeal for his majeſty's ſer- 
vice, whoſe cauſe is o deeply concerned, and the relief of our native country 
from oppreſſion, and a foreign yoke too heavy for us and our poſterity to 
bear; and to endeavour the reſtoring, not ouly of our rightful and native 
king, but alſo our country to its ancient, tree, and independent conſtitution 
under him; whoſe anceſtors have reigned over us for ſo many generations. 

In ſo honourable, good, and juſt a cauſe, we cannot doubt of the aſſiſtance, 
direction, and blefling of Almighty God, who has fo often reſcued the royal 
family of Stuart, and our country, from linking under opprefkon, 

Your punctual obtervance of thete orders is expected: tor the doing of all 
which this ſhall be to you, and all ou employ in the execution of them, a 
{ufficient warrant. Given at Brae-Mar the gth of September, 1715. 

To the Baillie and the reſt of the 

Gentlemen of the Lurdthip of 
Kildrummie. MAR. 


The Earl's lettet to the Buillic was in theſe terms: ä 

Jockie, Invercald, Sept. 9. at night, 1715. 

© Ye was in the right not to come with the hundred nien ye ſeut up to night, 
when I expected four tuues the number. It is a pretty thing, when all the 
highlands of Scotland are now riſing upon their king and country's account, 


as I have accounts from them fince they were with me, and the gentlemen in 


molt of our neighbouring Lowlands expecting us down to join them, that my 
men mould be only retractory. Is not this the thing we are now about, 
which they have been willing thefe tix and twenty years? And now when it 
is come, and the king and country's cauſe at itake, will they for ever fit ſtil}, 
and tee all periſh? I have uſed gentle means too long, and to I ſhall be forc- 
cd to put other ordecs I have in execution. I have ſent you incloſed an order 
ror the loidthip of Kildcunmie, which you are immediately to intimate to 
Al my vaiſals. It they give ready obedicnce, it will make fone amends; and 
it not, ye may teil them from me, that it will not be iu my power to ſave 
them (were I willing) from being treated as enemies by thoſe, who are 
ready ſoon to joĩu me: and they my depend on it, that I will be the firſt to 
propoſe and order their being ſo. Yarticularly, let my own tenants in Kil- 
ch ummie know, that, if they come not forth with their beſt arms, I will ſend 
a party immediately to buru what they ſhall mils taking from them: and 
they ray belicve this not only a threat, but by all that is tacred I wlll put it 
in exe ution, let my loſs be what it will that it may be an example to others, 
You are to tell the gentlemen, that I will expect them in their beſt accoutre- 
meuts on horteback, and no cxcule to be accepted of. Go about this with all 
diligence, and come yourſelf, and let me Know your having done ſo. All 
this is not only as you will be aaſwerable to me, but to your king and 
country. 
Your aſſured friend and ſervant, 

_ | 
To Jahn Forbes of Increr vn, 

Baillie of Ki!drummie. M AR. 


and heighten the terror, which ſuch an accident would have 
cauſed in the city. _ PE | 

The Duke of Argyle, being appointed commanded in 
chief of the forces in Scotland, ſet out on the gth of Septem- 
ber for that kingdom; and, about the ſame time, the 
earl of Sutherland offered his ſervice to go and raiſe the high- 
land clans in the moſt northern counties of Scotland, which 
was readily accepted; and the Queenborough man ot war 
was appointed to tranſport him thither. Several other Scots 
peers, particularly the duke of Roxburgh, the marquiſſes 
of Annandaleand Tweedale, the earls of Selkirk, Loudoun, 
Rothes, Haddington, and Fortar, the lords Torpichen and 
Belhaven, &c. readily embraced this opportunity to ſhew 
their loyalty to king George, and their zeal for their coun- 
try. | 

By this time a dangerous conſpiracy was diſcovered and 
prevented in England. On the 2d of September, licutenant- 
colonel Paul, who had a company in the firſt regiment of 
foot-guards, was ſecured, and the next day committed pri- 
ſoner to the gate-houſe, being charged with inliſting men 
for the pretender's ſervice, and other treaſonable practices. 
The titular Duke of Powis, a Roman catholic; was com- 
nritted to the tower for high-treaſon; and the lords Lanſ- 
down and Dupplin were alto taken into cuſtody ; and a war- 
rant iſſued out to apprehend the earl of Jertey. At the 
ſame time, mr. ſecretary Stanhope acquainted the com- 
mons, That he was commanded by the king to commu- 
nicate to them, that his majeſty, having juſt cauſe to ſuſpect- 
that fir William Wyndham, fir John Packington, mr. Ed- 
ward Harvey, ſenior of Combe, mr. Thomas Forſter, junior; 
Mr John Anſtis, and mr. Corbet Kynaſton, were engaged 
in a deſign to ſupport the intended invaſion of this king- 
dom, had given orders for apprehending them: And de- 
fired the conſent of the houſe, to his cauſing them to be 
committed and detained, if he ſhould judge it neceſſary ſo 
todo;* which was unanimouſly agreed to by an addreſs to 
that purpoſe. | | 

Upon this, warrants were iflued out for apprehending the 
ſix members, two of whom, Harvey an Anſtis, happening 
to be in town, were immediately ſecured. Mr Harvey ſtab. 
bed himſelf ſome few days after with a knife, in two or thres 
places of his breaſt ; but the wounds proved not mortal. 
As to the reſt, mr. Forſter ſtood out in defiance of juſtice, 
and with two Romiſh lords raited a rebellion in Northum- 


» Manifeſto and declaration by the noblemen, gentlemen, and others, who 
dutifully appear at this time in aſſerting the undoubted right of their lawfſu! 
ſovereign James the VIIIth, by the grace of God, king of Scotland, England, 
France, and Ireland, defender of the faith, &c. and for relieving this his ac. 
cient kingdom of Scotland from the oppreſſion and grievances it lies under. 

His majeſty's right of blood io the crown of theie realms is undoubted, 
and has never been diſputed nor arraigned by the leaſt circumſtance of au- 
thority whatſoever, | 

By the laws of God, by the ancient conſtitution of theſe nations, and b 
the poſitive unrepealed laws of the land, we are bound to pay his majeſty the 
duty of faichful ſubjects. Nothing can abſolve us from this our duty of 
ſubjection and obedience. The laws of God require our allegiance to our 
rightful king: the laws of the land ſecure our religion, and other intereſts; 
and his majeſty, giving up himſelf to the ſupport of his proteſtant ſupjects, 
pr the mcans ot ſecuring to us our concerns religious and civil into our on 
1ands, | 

Our fundamental conſtitution has been entirely altered and ſunk amid? 
the various thocks of unſtable faction, which, in ſearching out new experi- 
meuts pretended for our ſecurity, has produced nothing but daily diſappoint- 
meats, and has brought us and our poſterity under a precarious dependance 
upon toreign counſels and intereſts, and the power of toreign troops; 

The late unhappy union, which was brought about by the miſtaken noti- 
ons of ſome, and by the ruinous and ſelfiſh deſigns of others; has proved ſo far 
from leſſening and healing the differences betwixt his majeſty's ſubjects of 
Scotland, and England, that it has widened and increaſed them; and appears 
by experience io inconſiſtent with the rights, intereſts, and privileges of us, 
and our good neighbours and fellow - ſubjects of England, that the continu- 


ance of it mult inevitably ruin us, and hurt them: nor can any way be found 


to relieve us, and reſtore our ancient independent conſtitution; but by reſtor- 
ing our rightful and natural king, who has the only undoubted right to reign 
over us. Neither can we hope that that party, who chicfly contributed to 
bring us into bondage, will at any time endeavour to work our relief, fince 
it is known how ſtrenuouſly they oppoſed in two late inſtances the efforts 
that were made by all Scotimen but themſelyes, and ſupported by the beft 
and wiſeſt of the Engliſh, towards fo deſirable an end, as they will not adven- 
ture openly to diſown a diſſolution of the union to be; 

Our ſubſtance has been waſted in the late ruinous wars; and we ſee an 
unavoidable proſpect of having wars continued on us and our poſterity, ſo 
long as the poflctlion of the crown is not in the right line. 

The hereditary rights of the ſubjects, though confirmed by conventions 
and parliaments, are now treated as of no value nor force; and paſt ſervices 
tothe crown and royal family are now looked upon as grounds of ſuſpicion. 

A packed aſſembly, who call themſelves a Britiſh parliament, have, fo far 
as in them lies, inhumanly murdered their own and our lovereign, by pro- 
miſing a great ſum of money as thè reward of fo execrable a crime. They 
have proſcribed, by unaccountable and groundleſs impeachments and at- 
tainders, the worthieſt patriots of Edgland; for their honourable and ſuccefs- 
ful endeavours to reſtore trade, plenty, and peace to theſe nations. They 
have broke in upon the ſacred laws of both countries, by which the liberrics 
of our perſons were ſecured, They have impowered a forezgn prince (who, 
notwithſtanding his expectations ot the crown for fifteen years, is ſtill unac- 


quainted with our manners, cuſtoms, and language) to make an abſolurs. 


berland. Sir John Packington was brought up to London 
from his houſe in Worceſterſhire, and being examined before 
the council, and nothing appearing againſt him, was hon- 
ourably diſcharged. Mr Kynaſton made his ng; 0 
and colonel Huſke, a captain in the foot-guards, was ſent 
down with a meffenger to apprehend fir William Wynd- 
ham, at his houſe in Somerſetſhire. where they arrived be- 
tween four and five in the morning. The door being open- 
ed, they appeared to be in haſte to ſee fir William; but the 
porter told them, he was in bed, and could not yet be 
ipoke with. The colonel told him, he came expreſs, and the 
perſon with him had a pacet of letters of ſuch conſequence 
that his maſter muſt needs be immediately informed of it 
This convinced the man, and fir william preſently leaped 
out of bed, and came in his gown to the colonel, who 
told him he was his prifoner, the meſſenger, at the ſame 
time, ſhewing the badge of his office. Sir William ſaid, he 
frighten his lady, who was with child. Then they entered 
a chamber, where the colonel ſeeing fir William's coat and 
waiſtcoat he, told him, he had orders to ſeize all his papers; 
and that he muſt take leave to ſearch his pockets, wherein 
he found a bundle of papers, which he ſecured. Sir Wil- 
liam would have diverted him, by offering him very frankly 
the keys of his eſcrutore, toſearch ; but the colonel! happened 
to ſecure the moſt important papers, as he had reaſon to 
gueſs, by the great diſorder and confuſion in fir William's 
tooks, when he took the bundle out of his waiſtcoat pocket. 
Sir William defired the colonel to ſtay till ſeven o'clock, 
and he would order his own coach and fix horſes to be 
ready, which would carry them all; telling the colonel, he 
would only go in, and put on his cloaths, and take leave of 
his lady, and then would wait on him. Out of deference 
to that lady's noble relations, who, beſides their high rank, 
had deſerved it by their zeal and affection for the preſent 
government, the colonel had particular directions to ule 
him with decorum, and readily complied with his requeſt, 
looking on it as his parole to return: But he ſoon found 
himſelf miſtaken in the perſon, whoſe honour he had truſted 
to; for, tho' the colonel had cauſed two doors of fir Willi- 
am's bed-chamber to be fecured, yet, there being a third, 
he made his eſcape through it. The colonel, having di- 
rected the meſſenger to ſtay at the houſe till further orders, 
returned with ſpeed to London, to acquaint the govern- 
ment with what had pafled 3 whereupon the king in council 
thought fit to ſign a proclamation, with a reward of a thoul- 
and pounds, for app1chending fir William. 

One of the papers found in fir William's pocket was ſaid 
to be a liſt of the principal perſons, who had joined in an 
aflociation to favour an invaſion, and to advance the pre- 
tender to the throne ; which aflociatton was tranſmitted to 
him by the lord Lanſdown. Be that as it will, it is certain 
4 great many notorious jacobites, „no by this time had got 
rogether at Bath, in order to head the intended inſurrection 
in Somerſetſhire, were extremely alarmed at the coming 
down of the king's meſſengers, and left that place with 


conqueſt, if not timely prevented, of the three kingdoms, by inveſting him 
with an unlimited power, not only of raiſing unneceflary forces at home, 
but alſo of calling in toreign troops, ready to promote his nncontroulable 
defigns. Nor can we be very hopeful of its being otherwiſe, in the way it 13 
in at preſent, for fome generations to come; and the conſequences of theſe 
uncxampled proceedings has been already fo fatal to great numbers of our 
kinſmen, friends, and fello · fubjects of both kingdoms, that they have been 


conſtrained to abandon their country, houſes, wives, and children, or to give 


themfelves up priſoners, and perhaps victims to be factificed at the pleature 
of foreigners, and a few hot-headed men of a reſtleſs faction, whom they 
employ. Our troops abroad, notwithſtanding their long and remarkable good 
i:rvice have beca treated finc2 the peace with neglect and contempt; as 
particularly in Holland: and it is not now the officers long ſervice, merit, 
and blood they have loſt, but money and favour, by which they can obtain 
juſtice in their preferments, 

So that it is evident, that the ſafety of his majeſty's perſon and loyal ſub- 
jects, the rights of his people, and independency of his kingdoms call loudly 
jor immediate relief and defence. 

"The confideration of theſe unhappy circumſtances, with the due regard 
e have to common juſtice, the peace and quiet of us and our poſterity, our 
duty to his majeſty, and his commands, are the powerful motives, which 
have engaged us in our prefent undertaking, which we are firmly and hear- 
tily reſolved to pufh to the utmoſt, and ſtand by one another to the laſt ex- 
tremity, as the only ſolid and effectual means of putting an end to fo dreadtul 
a proſpect, as by our preſent ſituation we have before our eyes, and with 
faithful hearts, true to our only rightful king, our country, and our neigh- 
bours. We earnefily beſeech and expect (as his majaſty commands) the 
afliſtance of all our truc tellow-ſubjects to ſecond theſe our juſt attempts, de- 
claring hereby our fincere intentions : 

That we will promote and concur in all lawful means for ſettling a laſting 
peace to theſe lands under the auſpicious government of our native- born 
rightful ſovereign, the direction of our own domeſtic counſels, and the pio- 
tection of our own native force and troops. 

That we will in the ſame manner concur and endeavour to have our laws, 
liherues, and properties, ſecured by free parliaments of both kingdoms. 

That, by the wiſdom of ſuch parttaments, we will endeavour to have ſuch 
| x5 cnacted, as ſtiall give an abſolute ſecurity to us, and future ages, for 


meſſengers, thought a clergyman's habit the beſt di 
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great | Merry in a very ſtormy night. Sir William 
Wyndham, being purſued by the proclamation, and ſeye,; 


louiſe, 


and ordered one of his ſervants to write a letter to a gentle 


man in Surrey, deſiring him to give his maſter refuge in . 
houſe; or, if he 206d ack vation ſo far, to get . eg 
ing in the miniſter's houſe, where he would come in a habit, 
that would beſpeak him reſpect from a clergyman, Th." 
letter being brought to the gentleman's houſe while he ons 
abroad, his lady opened it; and being trightened with the 
thought of the danger, which her huſband might incur in 
harbouring a perſon charged with treaſon, ſhe thought fie 
to ſend it to the earl of Aylesford, who failed not imme; 
ately to communicate it to the government. Sir William 
nightly judging, by the miſcarriage of the letter, that he 
could hardly eſcape, thought it prudent to ſurrender him- 
felf. In order to which, having crofled the Thames 
Thiſtleworth, he went firſt to Sion-houſe belonging to the 
duke of Somerſet, his father-in-law, and, coming from 
thence to London the 3d of October, he put himſelf into the 
hands of the earl of Hertford his bfvther-in-law, captain 
of one of the troops of life guards; who having given no: 
rice of it to mr. ſecretary Stanhope, a meſſenger was ſen: 
to fake fir William into cuſtody. Three days after, he was 
examined at the council board, where he flatly denied he 
knew any thing of a plot. However, an order was made 
for his commument to the tower. It was then ſtrongly re- 
ported, the duke of Spmerſet offered to be his bail; which 
the council did not think fit to accept. But whether the 
duke bore this denial impatiently, and exprefled ſome re- 
ſentmeht upon it too warmly, it is certain, he was removed 
from his place of maſter of the horſe. 

While theſe things were tranſacting, the king came, on 
the 21ſt of September, to the houſe of lords, and, havin 
paſſed the bills that were ready, ordered the lord chancellor 
to deliver the following ſpeech to both houſes. 


near 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
© I AM perſuaded you are all by this time very deſirous of 
{ome receſs, and that it cannot be deferred longer withor! 
great inconvenience to your private affairs. 

But, before I can part with you, I muſt return you my 
molt ſincere thanks, 2 your having finithed, with ſo much 
wifdem and unanimity, what I recommended to your care; 
and particularly I thank you gentlemen of the louſe of 
commons, for the proviſions yau have made, as well for 
the {upport of the honour and dignity of the crown, as for 


the other neceflary occaſions of the public; eſpecially for 


* 


your having done it by means ſo little burdenſome to my 
people; which, I atfure you, recommends the ſupplies w 
me above any other circumitance whatſoever. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The open and declared rebellion, which is now actually 
begun in Scotland, mull convince all, who do not wiſh to 
ice us given up into the hands of a popiſh pretender, of the 


the true proteſtant religion, agaiuſt all efforts of arbitrary power, popery, 
and all its other enemies. Nor have we any reatou to be diſtruſttul of the 
goodneſs of God, the ſolitude of our holy religion, or the known excellency 
of his majeſty's judgement, as not to hope, that in due time, good example, 
and converſation with our learned divines, will reniove theſe prejudices, 
which we know that his education in a popiſh country has not riveted in his 
royal diſcerning mind: And we are ſure, that, us jultice is a virtue of all 
religious proſcſſious, the doing of it to him wiil uot leften his good opinion 
Ot ours. 

That, as the king is willing to give his royal indemaity for all that 18 pal, 
ſo we will chearfully concur in paſſing general acts of oblivion, that our fe!- 
low ſubjects, who have been inilled, may hive a fair opp ortunity of living 
with us in the ſame friendly manner we deſign to live with them. 

That we will uſe our endeavours tor redrefling the bad uſage of our 
troops abroad, and bringing the troops at home to be on the fanc fobt and 
eſtabliſhment of pay as — in England. 

Fhe peace of theſe nations being thus ſetiled, and we thus freed fiom 
— dangers, we will uſe our endeavours to have the army reduced to the 
uſual. number of guards and garriſons, and will concur in ſuch laws and 
methods, as ſhal} relieve us of the heavy taxes and debts now lying upon us, 
and, at the ſame time, will ſupport the public credit in all its parts. 

And we hereby faithfully promiſe and engage, that every officer, who joins 
with us in our king and country's cauſe, ſhali not only enjoy the fame pott le 
now does, but ſhall be advanced and preterred according to his rank and 
ſtation, and the number of men he brings off with him to us: and each foot 
ſoldier ſo joining us, ſhall have twenty ſhillngs ſterling gratuity, beſides his 
pay; and each trooper or dragoon, who brings his horte and accoutrements 
along with hint the ſum of twelve pounds fierling. 

And, in general, we will concur with all our fellow - ſubjects in ſuch mea- 
ſures, as ſhall make us flouriſh at home, and be formidable abroad, under 
our rightful ſovereign, and the peaceable hai mony of our ancient fundamen- 
tal conſtitution, . e. by pretenders intereſts, counſels from abroad, 
or by reſtleſs actions at home. | 

In ſo honourable, good, and juſt a cauſe, we doubt not of the aſſiſtance, 
direction, and bleſſing of Almighty God, who has ſo often reſcued the 2 
family of Stuart and our country from ſinking under oppreſſion,” 
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rs to which we have been and are ſtill expoſed. _ 

oak it incumbent on me to give you the earlieſt 
notice of the deſigns of our enemies; and I cannot ſuffici- 
ently commend the zeal and diſpatch, with which you im- 

wered me, at a time when the nation was in ſo naked and 
defeneeleſs a condition, to make ſuch preparations, as I 
chould think neceffary for our ſecurity. You ſhall have no 
reaſon to repent of the truſt and confidence you repoſe in 
me, which 1 ſhall never uſe to any other end than for the 
rotectlon and welfare of my people. 

It was ſcarce to be imagined, that any of my proteſtant 
ſubjects, who have known and enjoyed the benifits of our 
excellent conſtitution, and have heard of the great dangers 
they were wonderfully delivered from by the happy revo- 
lution, ſhould by any arts and management be drawn into 
meaſures, that muſt at once deſtroy their religion and li- 
herties, and ſubject them to popery and arbitrary power. 
But ſuch has been our misfortune, that too many of my 
people have been deluded, and made inſtrumental to the 

retender's deſigns, who had never dared to think of invad- 
ing us, or raiſing a rebellion, had he not been encouraged 


by the ſucceſs his emiſlaries and adherents have already had 


in ſtirring up riots and tumults, and by the further hopes 
they entertain of raiſing inſurrections, in many parts of my 
s ingdoms. 

2 5 endeavouring to perſuade my people, that the 
church of England is in danger under my government, has 
deen the main artifice employed in carrying on this wiced 
and traiterous deſign. This inſinuation, after the ſolemn 
aſſurances I have given, and my having laid hold on all 
opportunities to do every thing that may tend to the ad- 
vantage of the church of England is both unjuſt and un- 
— 2 Nor can 1 believe lo groundleſs and malicious a 
calumny can make any impreſſion upon the minds of my 
faithful ſubjects, or that they can be ſo far miſled, as to 
think the church of England is to be ſecured, by ſetting a 
popiſh pretender on the throne. 

My Lords and Gentlemen. i 

The proofs this parliament has given of their unſhaken 
duty and affection to me, and of their love and zeal for the 
intereſt of their country, will recommend you to the good 
opinion and eſteem of all, who have their rcligion and 
liberty truly at heart, and has laid a laſting obligation up- 
on me; and I queſtion not, but by your further aſſiſtance in 
the ſeveral countries, to which you are going, with the 
bleſſing of Almighty God, who has fo 2 interpoſed 
in favour of this nation, I ſhall be able to diſappoint and 
defeat the deſign of our enemies. N 

Our mecting again to do buſineſs, early in the next winter, 
will be uſeful on many accounts, particularly, that the ſit- 
ting of parliaments may be again brought into that ſeaſon 
of the year, which is moſt convenient; and that as little de- 
lay may be given as is poſſible to your judicial proceedings; 
and 1 ſhall at preſent give ſuch orders to my lord chancel- 
lor, as may not put it long out of my power to meet you 
on any ſudden occaſion.” | 

When the king's ſpeech was ended, the parliament ad- 
journed to the 6th of October, and afterwards, by ſeveral 
adjournments, tothe gth of January. : 

Purſuant to the king's ſpeech, orders from the privy- 
council, with a letter from the ſecretary of ſtate, were 
ſent to all the lords-lieutenants of the counties in England, 
to cauſe the militia to be put in ſuch a poſture, as to be 
ready to march when required; and alto to give the ne- 
ceflary directions to the proper officers, to ſeize the per- 
fons and arms of all papiſts, nonjurors, and others, whom 
they ſhould have — vx to ſuſpect. 

The deſigned inſurrection in the Weſtern counties was ſo 
deeply concerted, and the conſpirators ſo potent and nu- 
merous, that the jacobites at Bath, depending on their 
majority, openly talked, that the affair of Scotland was 
only a diverſion to draw the king's troops that way; but that 
the effectual attempt would be made in the Weſt very ſpee- 
dily. But the government having received information of 


When the ſpeaker preſented the three bills for ſettling a revenue on the 


princeſs of Wales, for enlarging the capital ſtock of the South-Sea company, 
aud for making proviſion for the miniſters of the fifty new churches, he 
made a ſpeect with great ſpirit and eloquence, wherein, among others, were 
the following patlages. 

Vour cammons could not ſee, without the utmoſt indignation, the glories 
of her lite majeſty's reign tarniſhed by a treacherous ceſſation of arms; the 
falth of treaties violated ; that ancient probity, tor which the Engliſh nation 

been juſtly renowned throughout all ages, expoſed to ſcorn and con- 
tempt, and the trade of the kingdom glven up by inſidious and precarious 
treaties of commerce, whilſt the people, amuſed with new worlds explored, 
vere contented to ſee the moſt advantageous branches of their commerce in 
Europe loſt or betrayed. 8 f 
Such was the — of this kingdom, when it pleaſed the Divine Provi- 


Numb. 66. | 
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the ſecret proceedings of the diſaffected, took ſuch mea- 
ſures, as defeated all their deſigns. And firſt, to prevent 
the intended ſurprizal of Briſtol, in order to make it a place 
of arms, the earl of Berkeley, lord lieutenant of the coun- 
ty, and governor of that city, repaired thither with all 
Gone, and took all neceſſary 3 to ſecure that im- 
portant place. Several perſons were apprehended, and, 
amongſt the reſt, mr. Hart, a merchant, who was charg- 
ed with having collected great quantities of warlike ſtores 
for the uſe of the conſpirators. beſides part of Lumley's 
regiment of horſe, and the two battalions of Stanwix and 
Pocock who were already in Briſtol, colonel Chudleigh's 
regiment of foot marched thither, about the beginning of 
October. At the ſame time, the lord Windfor's regiment of 
horſe, and Rich's dragoons, under the command of ma- 
jor-general Wade, marched to Bath, which place was 
both the rendezvous, and one of the arſenals of the con- 
{pirators. Upon ſtrict ſearch, the king's officers found 
and ſeized there eleven cheſts of fire-arms, a hogſhead full 
of baſket-hilt ſwords, and another of cartouches, and three 
pieces of cannon, one mortar, and moulds to caſt cannon, 
which had been buried under ground: There were abour 
two hundred horſes ſeized; and the following perſons, were 
apprehended, captain Lanſdon, captain Doyle, captain 
Sinclair, ſir George Brown, mr. Mackarty, mr. Dun, mr. 
Macdonnel, and William Hibbort. They were all brought 
to London by a party of brigadier Bowles's regiment, on the 
18th of October. . 

The behaviour of the univerſity of Oxford gave likewiſe 
reaſon to ſuſpect them. They had lately choſe the ear: of 
Arran their chancellor, in the room of his brother the duke 
of Ormond, by a great majority over the earl of Pembroke, 
who was put up in competition with him. On the 26th ot 
September, the earl of Arran was ſworn and inſtalled into 
that office with the uſual ſolemnity; and the vice-chancellor 
made a long ſpeech, *wherein he enumerated and extolled 
the eminent virtues of the family of Butler, and rook notice 
of the great obligations they had at different times laid on 
that ſeminary of learning; ſuggeſting withal, that, the duke 
of Ormond having, before his withdrawing beyond ſea, 
thought fit to reſign the place of chancellor of that univer- 
ſity, they could not better expreſs their gratitude, both to 
his grace and his noble . than by chuſing his bro- 
ther, the earl of Arran, in his grace's room.” The univerſi- 
ty concluded this demonſtration of their diſaffection, by 
conferring the degrees of doctor of laws on fir John Everard, 
a nonjuror; and on fir William Gifford; late governor of 
Greenwich Hoſpital: Not many days after, a letter from a 
young gentleman at Oxford to his friend in London falling 
into other hands, by reaſon of a ſimilitude of names, the 
following particulars were found in it: I think myſelf very 
happy in being ſettled in this ſo loyal a place, and only want 
your good company to complete it ; for here we fear nothing, 
but drink James's health every day. The prince thought 
to have been made chancellor, and by that to have been a 


biſhop, but, thank God, he was diſappointed.” 


The government being informed of all that paſſed at 
Oxford, and in particular, that colonel Owen, with ſome 
other broken officers, Iriſh papiſts, and ſeveral notorious 
Jacobites, having taken ſanctuary in that place, fomented 
the ſpirit of rebellion, drinking publicly and uncontrolled 
the pretender's health; and it being juſtly ſuſpected, that 
they deſigned an inſurrection, in order to act in conjunction 
with the diſaffected at Briſtol and Bath, with whom they held 
intelligence, it was reſolved to ſecure their perſons. Major- 
general Pepper, being charged with this commiſſion, ſent 
one of his officers, diſguiſed in a countryman's habit, to 
Oxford, to get intelligence and view the avenues and 
principal polts in the town; and then began to move him- 
ſelf, with his own regiment of dragoons and a detachment 
of Tyrrel's, bending his march towards Bath and Briſtol. 
But, on the 5th of October, being come within ſeven or 
eight miles of Oxford, inftead of refting, he marched all 
night, and entered the city very early in the morning. 


dence to call your majeſty to the throne of your aticeftorg; under whoſe 
auſpicious reign, your commons, with pleaſure, behold the glory of the 
Plantagenets, your majeſty's royal anceſtors, revive, and have an unbounded 
proſpect of the continuance of this happineſs even to the lateſt poſterity, in 
a race of princes lineally deſcended from your majeſty. 

And that nothing may be wanting on the part of your commons, to eſtab- 
liſh your majeſty's throne on ſolid and laſting foundations; they have applied 
themſelves with unwearied diligence to vindicate the hotiour of the Britiſh 
nation, and to reſtore a mutual confidence between this kingdom and its an- 
cient and faithful allies, by detecting the authors of thoſe pernicious counſels, 
and the actors in thoſe treacherous deſigns, in order to bring them to juſtice, 
by the judgment of their peers, according to the law of the hand, and the 
uſige of parliament, &c.“ 25 ä 
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Having cauſed his men to alight, and fix their bayonets in 
the muzzles of their fuzees, he immediately ſecured all the 
avenues and the gates of every inn and public houſe; and 
then ſent one of his officers to the vice-chancellor and the 
mayor of the town, to deſire to ſpeak with them. They 
having readily obeyed the ſummons, general Pepper deli- 
vered to them a letter from mr. ſecretary — and, in 
a few words, acquainted them with his orders to ſeize ſixteen 
or eighteen ſuſpected perſons; adding, © That their con- 
curring aſſiſtance would be very acceptable to the govern- 
ment; otherwiſe, that he muſt be obliged to proceed tofuch 
methods, as ſhould beſt execute his orders.” The vice- 
chancellor and the mayor, ſurprized at this unexpected ſight 
of toldiers, rcadily promiſed the general all the aſſiſtance in 
their power, and offered to provide him quarters for his men; 
which was not accepted, becauſe their ſtay was to be very 
ſhort. The vice- chancellor in particular, who ſome days 
before had boldly delivered a long oration in praiſe of a 
nobleman attainted by act of parliament, now trembling, 
and in the utmoſt confuſion, made large profeſſions of loy- 
alty and affection to his majeſty. General Pepper told him, 
the only proof of thoſe profeiſions, which he deſired at pre- 
ſent, was, that he ſhould keep the fellows and ſcholars quiet 
in their colleges; declaring to him, at the ſame time, that 
if any diſturbance happened, or if any perſons aſſembled in 
the ſtreets, above the number allowed by the a& of parha- 
ment againſt riots, he would cauſe his men to fire upon 
them. The vice-chancellor promiſed all, and even more 
than was deſired; fo the officers appointed by general Pep- 
per began to ſearch for the men, whom they had orders to 
apprehend. But the chief of them, colonel Owen, who lay 
that night at the Grey-hound inn having timely notice from 
the oſtler of the arrival of the king's troops, leaped over a 
wall in his night-gown, and got into Magdalen-College, 
where general Pepper did not think proper to ſearch for him, 
rightly judging, it would bein vain. Of the other ſuſpected 
perſons, ten or eleven were taken; the principal of whom 
were mr. Gordon, mr. Ker, mr. Dorrel, mr. Wilſon, cap- 
tain Halſtead, mr. Spelman of Norfolk, Lloyd, the famous 
Jacobite coffee-man at Charing-Croſs, (who had formerly 
followed the ſame employment at Dublin) and one, who 
pretended to be a poſtman, in the lining of whoſe coat were 
found letters, which he was bringing from the conſpirators 
at Bath to their cor:eſpondents at Oxford. They allo ſeized 
two horſes, with fine furniture, belonging to colonel Owen, 
which were [aid to have formerly been the duke of Ormond's ; 
as likewiſe the horſes and warlike accoutrements of ſeveral 
others. As ſoon as the oficers had made what ſearch they 
thought proper, and refreſhed their men, general Pepper 
cauſed them to mount, and marched out of town with his 
priſoners towards Abingdon. It might have been expected, 
that the univerſity and city of Oxford would have taken 
warning from this ſhort military viſit; but upon information, 
that the diſaffected there perſiſted in their diſteſpectful be- 
haviour towards the king's perſon and government, and 
even that a traiterous deſign was carrying on to ſeize that 
city for the pretender, for which purpoſe a regiment was to 
be formed of the young ſtudents, under proper officers, who 
ſecretly reſorted to Oxford; the court thought fit to order 
Handaſyde's regiment of ſoot to be quartered there. Ac- 
cordingiv, they marched thither on the 28th of October; 
ind their arrival was the more ſeaſonable, as, the very night 
before, che rabble had the inſolence to proclaim the pre- 
tender, and to commit feveral outrages againſt the well- 
affected. 

The deſign upon Briſtol having miſcarried, a project 
as laid to feize on Plymouth. But this was alſo prevented 
by timely ſecuring ſeveral ſuſpected perſons, particulary 
{ir Richard Vivian, who was brought to London the 8th of 
October in cuſtody of a meſſenger. 

The common people in Cornwall were at this time ſo 
ripe for rebellion, that fix or ſeven of them ventured to pro- 
claim the pretender at St Colombe, two of whom were 
leized, and a reward of 100l. each was offerred by the go- 
vernment for apprehending the reſt. However, by the 
great care and vigilance of mr. Boſcawen, comptroller of 
thehouthold, all things were kept quiet in thoſe parts. 

The diſaffected in the North of England were more ſuc- 
cesful than their brethren in the Welt. There had been 
meaſures concerted at London by the pretender's friends 
ſome time before the inſurrection in Northumberland broke 
out; which. received great aſſiſtance from captain John 
Shaftoe, an half-pay officer, afterwards executed at Preſton, 


and captain John Hunter, of North Tyne in Northumber- 


land, who had a commiſſion from queen Anne to raiſe an 
independent company, but did not. Beſides theſe, there 
was one captain Robert Talbot, aa Iriſhman, and a papiſt, 


/ 


formerly in the French ſervice, who, being acquainted wit. 
the defign in Auguſt, 1715, took ſhipping at London, ha 


went to Newcaſtle. By Talbot the reſolutions, taken ++ 


London, were firſt communicated vo their friends in th. 
North of England, and means uſed to perſuade and prepare 
thoſe, who had been engaged by them, to be ready to tiſe 
upon warning given. 

A correſpondence and intelligence were now ſettled will. 
all the conſpirators in the ſeveral parts of Britain. Bur, ag 
this was a correſpondence of too much importance to w 
carried on by the ordinary conveyance of letters, there Fra 
ſeveral gentlemen from ſundry parts in the kingdom 1iding 
ſrom place to place as travellers, under pretence of {ccjng 
the country, and thereby carrying intelligence, diſcourüns 
with perſons, and ſetling and appointing their buſineſs 
The principal men intruſted with theſe negotiations were 
colonct Oxburgh, mr. Nicholas Wogan, mr. Charles Wo. 
gan, and nir. 2 Talbot, all Iriſh papiſts. A ſecond 
claſs of agents conſiſted of mr. Clifton, brother of ſir Ger 
vaſe Clifton, and mr. Beaumont, both gentlemen of Not- 
tinghamſhire, and mr. Buxton, a clergyman of Derbyſhire 
All theſe rid like gentlemen, with ſervants and attendanz. 
and were armed with ſwords and piſtols. They kept always 
moving, and travelled from place to place, till things ripcn- 
ed for action. The firſt ſtep towards appearing in arms was 
when, about the latter end of September, the earl of > Dig 
wentwater had notice, that there was a warrant out from 
the ſecretary of ſtate to apprehend him, and that the me. 
{engers were come to Durham, who were to take him 
The earl went to the houſe of one mr. B n in his nejoh.: 
bourhood, a juſtice of the peace, who, if he had been well- 
aftected to the government, or had regarded that lord's rea) 
intereſt, — 2 have honourably enough takerr him, or a 
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leaſt perſuaded him to furrender; which, it is preſumed, 


would not have been a difficult matter. Hence the earl js 
ſuppoſed to have gone to the houſe of one Richard Lambert 

which was thought more private, and lets ſuſpected. Me 
Thomas Forſter junior, knight of the ſhire for Northum- 
berland, againſt whom a warrant was likewiſe iſſued out 

having notice of it, went from place to place, till at laſt he 
came to the houſe of mr. Fenwick of Bywell. The meil::n- 
ger in purſuit of him was come within half a mile of chat 
place; but, ſtaying to call for a conſtable to his aid, mr. 
Forſter found time to efcape. Upon this there was a full 
meeting of the parties concerned in Northumberland; where 
conſidering all the circumſtances of their friends, and of the 
intereſt they were imbarked in, they judged that, as there 
was no longer any ſafety in ſhifting from place to place, in 
a few days they ſhould all be ſecured and confined in pri- 
tons, or conveyed to London; that, as they ſhould be ſepa- 
rately confined, fo they ſhould be teparately examined, and 
none could ſay what the other ſhould antwer; fo that, tor 
tear of betraying one another they thould be really brought 
to do it; that now was the time to ſhew their loyalty to 
their king, ſince, if this opportunity were loſt, they had no 
room to hope for another; and therefore they boldly reſolv- 
ed immediately to appear in arms. Purſuant to this refolu- 
tion an appointment was made, and notice of it ſent to all 
their friends, to meet the next morning, at a place called 
Green-rig. Accordingly mr. Forſter, with ſeveral gentle- 
men, in number at firſt about twenty, met at the rendezvous, 
but made no ſtay, thinking the place inconvement, but rode 
immediately to the top of a hill called the Waterialls; from 
whence they might diſcover any, that came either to join, 
or oppole them. They quicly diſcovered the carl of Per- 
wentwater, who came that morning from his fear at Dilſton, 
with ſome friends, and all his ſervants, mounted upon his 
coach horſes, and all very well armed. In coming from 
Dilſton-Hall, they all drew their fwords as they marched 
along Corbridge. They halted at the ſear of mr. Er1mgton, 
where ſeveral other gentlemen according to appointment 
came to the lord Derwentwater. When they had joined 
mr. Forſter and his company, they were in all about fixty 
horſe, moſt gentlemen and their attendants. They called a 


ſhort council, and it was concluded to march towards the 


river Coquett, to a place called Plainfield, here they were 
Joined by others, and, having made fomeſtay, they reſolved 


to go that night to Rothbury, a ſmall market-town. They 
ſtaid there all night; and next morning, being the 7th of 


October, their number till increaſing, they marched to 
Warkworth, another market-town upon the ſea coaſt, of 4 
ſtrong ſituation. Here they continued till Monday, during 
which time, nothing material happened, except that on. 
Sunday morning mr. Forſter, who now {tiled himſelf gene- 


ral, ſent mr. Buxton their chaplain to mr. Ion, the miniſter | 


of the pariſh, with orders for him, to pray for the preten- 
der as king, and in the litany, for Mary queen- mother, af 


* 
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all the dutiful branches of the royal family ;* which mr. Ion 
declining, mr. Buxton took poilethon of the church, read 
prayers, and preached. in the mean while mr. Ion went to 
Neucaitle to conſult his own ſafcty, and acquaint the go- 
yernment with what had happened. The next thing they 
did, was openly to proclaim the pretender as king of Great- 
Pritairz, dec. It was done by mr, Forſter in diſguiſe, and 
by found of trumpet, and all the formality, that the circum- 
(ances and-place would admit. On Monday the 1oth of 
C:tober they marched ro Morpeth, having been joined at 
Felten uriage by leventy Scots horſe, or rather gentlemen 
fror the borders. They had been contiderably increaſed 
betore, in their march from Warkworth, at Alnwick, and 
other places, 19 that, at their entering Morpeth, they were 
ente hundred ſtrong, al. horte, for they would entertain no 
oo; otherwile their number would have been very large: 
but, as they neither had nor could provide arms for thoſe they 
had mounted, they gave the common people good words, 
and told them, they thould ſoon be furniſhed with arms and 
ammunition, and then they would liſt regiments to form an 


army. This was upon the expectation of ſurprizing New- 


caitle, in which cate they did not queſtion to have as many 


foot as they cated. Here mr. Forſter received an account, 
that mr. Lancelot Errington and ſome others had ſurprized 
the caitle in Holy ifland, which is a {mall fort guarded by a 
few toldiers ſent weekly from the garrifon at Berwick. 
Errwgion undicovered took boat and went to ſea, and with 
his Ci panions landed under the cover of the wall, and got 
into the tort by ſurprize; though he kept the pofleſſion but 
a very mort ume, forthe governor ot Berwick, having an im- 
diaic account of the action, and reſolving, if poſſible, to re- 
cover the place before Errington could be ſupplied with 
men and proviſions, detached a party of thirty men of his 
garriſon, with about fifty volunteers of the inhabitants, who, 
marching over the ſands at low-water-mark, attaced the 
fort, and took it {word in hand: Errington himſelf attempt- 
ing to make his eſcape, was wounded and taken prifoner, 
with ſeveral others; but he with his brother afterwards 
eſcaped out of Berwick in diſguiſe. The defign of taking 
this tort was to give ſignals to any ſhips, that ſeemed to make 
to the coaſt to land ſoldiers; for, by the aflurances they had 
from their friends beyond tea, they expected them to land 
on that coaſt with ſupplies of arms and officers; but they 
Came not till they were gone for Scotland; and then two 
ſhips appeared off at fea, and made their ſignal, but, having 
no anſwer from the ſhore, they failed northward. 

The rebellion was now formed, and they were all in a 
body at Morpeth, promiſing themſelves great things at 
Newcaſtle. Several Gentlemen joined them, and ſome of 
the country people offered to liſt; but they ſtill refuſed 
them, and prepared to march to newcaſtle. Before they 
went on, mr. Buxton the Clergyman, taking on himſelf 
the office of a herald, proclaimed the pretender. Having 
ſent a party to ſeize Felton Bridge, they marched towards 
Newcattle, and to their great diſappointment found the 
gates ſhut againſt them. Upon this, they turned to the 
weſtward, and marched to Hexham, where they were 


Joined by ſome more Scots horſe. From Hexham they 


all went three miles diſtant, to a heath or moor adjoining 
to Dilton, the carl of Derwentwater's ſeat, and there 
made an halt, with deſign, as it was thought, to go and 
ſurpriſe Newcaltle; but they ſoon returned to their former 
quarters, having certain intelligence from their friends in 
Newceaſtle, that, even before any regular forces entered 
the town, the magiſtrates and deputy-heutenants, having had 
firſt ſome ſuſpicion, and ſoon after poſitive intelligence of 
the deſign of the rebels, had affectually prevented a ſurprizc, 
and taken all imaginable precaution for their ſecurity, raiſing 
immediately what men they could, ſeizing all papiſts and ſuſ- 
pected perſons, arming the inhabitants for their own de- 
tence; and taking into the town the militia, who, about 
that time, were ordered to muſter at Killingworth. The 
earl of Scarborough, lord-lieutenant of Northumberland, 
repaired likewiſe with his friends to Newcaſtle and the 
gentry of thoſe parts, after his example, mounted theirneigh- 
bours and tenants; ſo that the town was full of horſes and 
men, both townſmen and countrymen unanimouſly declaring 
tor king George. However, the chicts of the rebels having 
great intereſt in that place, the inhabitants were not alto- 
gether without fear; nor were the high-party in the town 
withoat the folly of diſcovering their aſſection for the rebels 
at Hexham, and even uſing ſome threatening expreſſions. 


This was, perhaps, partly the occaſion of laying aſide the 


former diviſions and prejudices between the well- affected 
inhabitants as church- men and diſſenters. The latter 
chearfully offering, and the former freely accepting the of- 
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fer; an aſſociation wis entered into by both, for the mutual 
defence of their lives and eſtates; and a body of ſeven 
hundred volunteers were armed by the town for their im- 
mediate guard without diſtinction. The keelmen, being 
moſtly diſſenters, offered a body of ſeven hundred more, 
to be always ready at halt an hour's warning; which was 
alſo accepted. In the midſt of this hurry, a battalion of 
foot, and part of a regiment of dragoons, having been 
ordered out of Yorkſhire for the ſecurity of the town, came 
to Newcaſtle; and then all the fears of the inhabitants 
vanquiſhed, A few days after, heutenant-general car- 
penter having been ſent by the government in purſuit of 
the rebels with Hotham's regiment of foot, and Cobham's, 
Moleſworth's and Churchill's dragoons, arrived alſo at 
Newcaſtle the 18th of October, and began to prepare for 
attacing the rebels at Hexham. In the mean time the 
the rebels, who ſtaid but three days at Hexham, ſeized 
all the arms and horſes they could meet with, and, the 
night before they left the town, they all drew up round the 
croſs in the market-place, and proclaimed the pretender. 
They had received advice, that the lord viſcount Kenmure, 
the carls of Nithiſdale, Carnwarth, and Wintoun, who 
had taken arms in Nithiſdale, Dumfries-ſthire, and other 
places in the Weſt of Scotland, were entered England to 
Join them, and were come to Rothbury. The lord ken- 
mure, the only nobleman in that part of Scotland capable 
of commanding, was ſollicited by the earl of Mar to take 
up arms for the pretender, and to command ſuch forces, 
as would join him on that fide the Forth. He at firſt re- 
fuſed this offer, but, being importuned by the jacobites 
in that country, was at laſt prevailed with to {et up the 
pretender's ſtandard at Moffat in Annandale on the 12th 
of October. The next day the body, who joined him, 
marched towards Dumfries, with detign to ſurprize that 
town; but the marquis of Annandale, whom they had. 
followed the day before, having none but his ſervants with 
him, entered the town, and conſerted ſuch meaſures, as 
diſappointed their deſign. This obliged the rebels to altet 
their route, and after great diſputes they agreed at laſt to 

arch to Loughmaben, were they {ſet up their ſtandard, 
and proclaimed the pretender. On the 14th they marched 
to Achelfechen, and on their march, being in all near 
two hundred horſe, they were formed into a regiment, 
divided into two ſquadrons, the chief command remaining 
with the lord Keamure, and each ſquadron under the earls 
of Wintoun and Carnwarth. Hence they marched regu- 
larly, and ſent their quarter-maſter-general mr. Calder- 
wood to take up quarters for them. Next day they came 
to Langholm, and ſo on to Hawick, their numbers in- 
creaſing in the way. At this place they were alarmed; which 
raiſed ſome ditputes, whether they ſhould proceed. They 
agreed at laſt to return; but receiving an expreſs from mr. 
Forſter about two miles from Hawick towards Langholm, 
inviting the lord Kenmure and his followers to meet him at 
Rothbury, they faced about, and marched that night to 


. Jedburgh. Here they received intelligence of Mackin- 


toſh's croſſing the forth, and the duke of Argyle's reſolu- 
tion to attac them. In their march to Jedburgh, they 
were extremely alarmed; for, being late, their ad- 
vance guard was ſurprized by the ſhouts, of one, who 
called out, that the grey horſe were ready to fall upon 
them, and cut the quarter-maſter, and thoſe with 
him, to pieces. They, who were acquainted with the 
quarter-maſter, aſſuring the lord Kenmure, he would by 
no means be lo eaſily entaared, they continued their march, 
and entered the town without oppoſition: Here, as in 
moſt others towns they proclaimed the pretender; and 
the next day proceeded to Rothbury; and from thence 
diſpatched mr. Burnet of Carlips to Hexham to mr. Forſter, 
to know, whether he would come towards them, or 
they ſhould advance? Forſter returned an expreſs, that he 
would join them. Upon this, and the news that general 
Carpenter was preparing to attac them, the Northumber- 
land rebels marched out of Hexham on the 19th of Oc- 
tober, and making a long march joined the Scots that 
night, and all of them next day marched to Wooller. 
Being informed there by mr. Errington, that the High- 
landers, who had croſſed the forth under Mackintoſh, 
were coming to join them, they marched to Kelſo in Scot- 
land. | 

During theſe proceedings of the Engliſh rebels the prin- 
cipal perſons, who were either in rebellion with the 
carl of Mar, or juſtly ſuſpected of being diſaffected to 
the government, were, purſuant to the late act, order- 
ed, as has been ſaid, to appear at Edingburgh, and ſur- 
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render themſelves. Of all that were ſummoned, only 
two ſurrendered themſelves; fir Alexander Erſkine and fir 
Patrick Murray, who were both ſecured in the caſtle of 
Edingburgh. The reſt not appearing were denounced 
rebels. 'The duke of Argyle arrived at Edingburgh the 
14th of September. He went, the next day, and viewed 
the caſtle, and appointed Brigadier Grant to command it, 
till the arrival of Brigadier Preſton the deputy-governor. 
The earl of Mar and his party, after having proclaimed 
the pretender at Kirk-Michael, on the gth of September, 
continucd there four or five days, and then proceeded to 
Moulin, another ſmall market-town in Perthſhire, where 
they likewiſe proclaimed the pretender, and reſted fourteen 
days, conſiderably increaſing their numbers. From hence 
they marched to Logaret, another market-town, where 
they were reckoned to be a thouſand men well armed, From 


Logaret they marched to Dunkeld, which they made their 


head-quarters; and here their numbers greatly increaſed 
again, for they were joined by two thouſand men from 
the Highlands, by the marquis of Tullibardine, by the 
ear] of Broadalbin's men, and ſeveral others. Finding 
themſelves thus ſtrengthened, they refolved to extend 
their quarters; and the earl of Mar having intelligence, 
that the carl of Rothes and the. Gentlemen of Fife (who 
were up in arms for the king) were advancing to poſſeſs 
themſelves of Perth, which commands the patlage over 
the Tav, retolved to prevent them; and detached mr. 
John Hay, brother to the earl of Kinnoul, with a ſtrong 
party, with orders to poſſeſs himſelf of that place, which 
he performed effectually. As this was a great diſappoint- 
ment to the king's troops, ſo it was a very great advan- 
tage to the carl of Mar, as it gave him the command 
of all Fife, the moſt fruitful, rich, and, for the conveni- 
ence of the ſea-coaſt, the moſt commodious to him of any 
Shire in that part of Scotland; and as it gave a conſidera- 
ble reputation both to Eis conduct and to his party, who, 
upon this ſucceſs, made preparations in all parts to join 
him. And now they began to have the face of a formid- 
able army, making. this city their chief garriſon and head- 
quarters. A great many lords, chiefs of Clans, and other 

entlemen from all quarters flocked to them, with their 
followers, and ſome of them in very good order, and 
well armed, particularly the marquis of Huntley, the 
earl of Seaforth, the Mackintoſhes, the earl Mariſchal, 
and with them ſo many, that their number was faid to be 
about twelve thouſand men, very well appointed, both 
horſe and foot. | 

From thence extending their quarters, they performed 
an exploit at Brunt-Ifland, which ſtill added to their repu- 
tation. They not only ſurprized the town, being ſtrong 
by fituation, and a ſea-port on the Firth of Forth, in view 
of the city of Edingburgh; but, manning out ſome boats 
in the harbour, they ſeized a {hip loaden with arms, amu— 
nition, and other warlike ſtores, which lay in the Firth, 
bound to the north, for the ule of the earl of Sutherland. 

After this, they made themſelves matters of all the towns 
upon the coaſt, even to the mouth of the Firth, the eart 
ot Rothes, and the gentlemen with him, being obliged to 
ſeparate, or retire to Stirling, to the king's army. 

The rebellion being come to this height, the carl of 
Mar reſolved, in conſert with his confederates (who began 
by this time to appcar likewiſe in other A to make 
an attempt upon the ſouth parts of Scotland, by a method, 
which at that time was thought almoſt impracticable. He 
ſent a ſtrong detachment to croſs the Firth of Forth, and 
land on the Lothian fide, in order to be joined by their 
friends, whom they expected to riſe about Haddington, 


and on the borders of England. On their march to the ſea- 


coaſt they were covered by ſome horſe under the com- 
mand of ſir John Areſkin of Alva, the maſter of Sinclair 
and fir James Sharp, grandſon to archbiſhop Sharp, who, 
was murdered in his coach by the old cameronians. This 
body was commanded by the laird of Barlum, better knawn 
by the name of brigadier Makintoſh, and confiſted of 
two thouſand five hundred men well armed. Orders had 
been given for all the boats on that fide to be ready to 


* The perſons ſummoned were: 

The marquis of Huntley, ctdeft fon to the duke of Gordon; the earls of 
Seaforth, Wintoun, Carnwarth, Southeſk, Nithſdale, Linlithgow, Mar, 
Kinnoul, Panmure, Mariſchal, Broadalbin ; the viſcounts of Kenmure, Stor- 
mount, Kiltyth, Kingſton, Strathallen; the lords Ogilvie, Rollo, Drum- 
mond, Nairn, Glenorchy ; fir James Campbel of Auchenbrech, fir Duncan 
Campbel of Lochnel, fir Donald Macdonald, fir Patrick Murray of Auch- 
tertyre, fir Hugh Paterſon of Bonnokburn, fir Alexander Erſkine, lord Lyory 
fir John Maclean; lieutenant-general George Hamilton; the maſter of 
Stormount, the maſter of Nairn, mr. Alcxander Mackenzie of Fraſerdale, 


James Stirling of Keir, Robert Stuart of Appin, John Campbel of Actra- 
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carry them over. The king's ſhips in the Firth either (ce. 
ing them, or having notice of the deſign, prepared to 
intercept them, if hey ſhould attempt the paſſage; but 
the rebels made feveral countermarches to amuſe them 
till night came on; when, drawing down to the ſhore, ſe. 
veral imbarked that night, and others the next, making di. 
rectly over to the ſouth ſhore, the men of war not bein 
able to prevent them. However one boat was taken with 
fifty men. Others were forced back to Fife again; amor 
whom lord Strathmore, and his lieutenant-colonel Walkin. 
ſhaw of Barrowfield, and many were driven into the Ile 
of May. Of the two thouſand five hundred deſigned for 
this defcent upon the Lothians, only one thouſand five 
hundred of them landed; for the men of war being come 
down made it impracticable for the reſt to paſs; ſo they 
were obliged to ſtay till the next night, and then return to 
Criel on the ſhore of Fife. The others landed at North. 
Berwick, Aberlady, and other places on that coaſt, and quar. 
tered at Haddington, and Tranent the firit night. This was 
certainly a bold attempt, for men in open boats to croſs an 
arm of the ſea ſixteen or ſeventeen miles browd, in light, and in 
defiance of three men of war, among whom they tell, but re. 
ceived no damage trom them, but rather an advantage; for 
the lights of the ſhips, ſhewed them how to row to the 
ſhore, On the other hand, the government omitted ng. 
thing, that might prevent this attempt; no care was want. 
ing to diſappoint them of veilels for the undertaking : the 
magiſtrates of Edingburgh, and of the other towns on th: 
Edith, having had notice from the duke of Argyle of thi; 
deſign, had cauſed all the boats that could be got, to be 
brought to Leith; and beiides the three thips of war, that 
lay in the road, ordered three cuſtom-houtc ſmacks, either 
to burn or bring over from Fife all the boats and veiiel; 
they could find, to prevent the rebels coming over. Bur 
all theſe precautions proved ineffeCtual : the rebels, © -ing 
maſters of all the ſea- ſhore from Cromarty to the Forth o! 
Edingburgh, eafily found means to get boats for their pur- 
pole; nor did they fail of all neceflary policy in the man- 
agement of the defign; for, whilſt ſome ot them amuſed 
the kings ſhips about Brunt-Ifland, as it they would pas 
above Leith-Road, their main body embarked on the other 
ſide, under the conduct of brigadier Mackintoth, quite 
out of ſight of the ſhips; and by that means came {afe 
aſhore. | 

W hile this deſign was executing, the earl of Mar made 
a feigned march from Perth towards Dumblain, as if he 
intended to croſs the Forth at Stirling-Bridge, in order to 
divert the duke of Argyle from falling upon thoſe, who 
had croſled the Firth. Nor did this prove ineffectual ; for 
it obliged the duke of Argyle to return to ſtirling with the 
ut moſt expedition. 

The Highlanders, who had thus crofled the Firth, 
having refreſhed themſelves but one night at Haddington, 
marched directly towards Edingburgh, where thev cauted 
more terror than there was real danger; for, unleſs thei 
number had been greater, it was impoſſible for them to force 
that city. It was indeed ſuppoſed, they expected to be 
joined by the rabble, and ſome tumult would be raiſed in 
their favour. In the mean time the duke of Argyle re- 
ceived letters from all hands, that, if he did not fend a de- 
tachment of troops to Edingburgh, the town would cer- 
tainly fall into the enemies hands. And therefore, though 
it had always been entirely againſt his opinion to divide the 
{mall number of troops he had with him, he was obliged 
to comply, and went himſelf with a detachment of three 
hundred dragoons, and two hundred foot, mounted on 
country horſes for expedition, and arrived at Edingburgh 
in the night. The rebels who were then within four mules 
of the city, hearing of the arrival of this detachment, altered 
their reſolution of going directly to Edingburgh (Which 
they would have infallibiy taken) and marched into the 
citadel of Leith.) The next morning the duke of Argyle 
inveſted the town with the cavalry, and marched his t9 
hundred foot with three hundred and fifty volunteers from 
Edingburgh, and the like number of lord Polwarth's militia, 
down to the ſea-ſhore, where, at a large breach in the old 


balder, William Murray, junior of Auchtertyre, Alexander Robinſon ct 
Strowan; the lairds of Mackinnan, Clanronold, Glenghary, Keppoch, 
William Drummond, ſervant to the lord Drummond, mr. Seaton of Touc 
lieutenant Allen Cameron, Rob Roy, alias Mac-Gregor, mr. Stuart of Ard, 
mr. Francis Stuart, brother to the earl of Murray, John Cameron of Lochiell, 
mr. John Fullerton of Greenhall, Mackintoſh, junior of Borlam, James Mu- 
colm, mr. Henry Maul, brother to the earl of Panmure, John Walkingſh" 
of Barrowfield, Colin Campbel of Clenderule, —— Graham of Bucklivgr 
George Hume of Whitfield, 9 Drummond, brother to the lor 
Drummond, Lyon of Auchterhouſe, colonel Balfour, the maſter of Balfout. 
and Bethune of Balfour. | 
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rampart, he judged it eaſy to enter; but, taking a near view 
of the place, he found, that, to come at the breach, the 
men muſt march at leaſt five hundred paces under a flank- 
fire ; that the rebels had made a barricade along the breach; 
and that a garden-wall on the inſide ſlanked it. Theſe 
things made the duke unwilling to expoſe his few regular 
troops, though they ſhewed a great eagerneſs to aſſault. 
The rebels, in the citadel were about one thouſand two 
hundred; and the reſt, that paſſed the river, been in Eaſt 
Lothian, the duke thought fit to delay any attempt, and 
conſider of ſome proper method to diflodge them. But in 
the middle of the night they abandoned the place, and re- 
tired into Seaton-houlſe, a large, old, and ſtrong caſtle, 
ſeven miles from Edingburgh, leaving behind them ſome 
baggage and ammunition. Thurty-fix of their men, and 
two othcers, were taken by a detachment under colonel 
bourgay. | 
DV hill the rebels were in Seaton-houſe, ſeveral of the 
king's forces, joined by che well-attected gentlemen of the 
country, came from Edingburgh, and appeared near Preſ- 
ton- Pans; which gave an alarm to the Highlanders; upon 
which a party marched out, and formed themſelves in order 
to receive thoſe, who appeared againſt them. But thoſe 
from Edingburgh, having made a halt, retired; and the 
rebels returned into their garriſon at Seaton-houſe. The 
next day, the earl of Rothes, with three hundred gentlemen 
vohinteers, and the lord Torpichen with two hundred dra- 
goons, leſt by the duke of Argyle, marched to Seaton- 
Houſe ; but found the rebels ſo ſtrongly poſted, that it was 
impoſſible to diſtodge them without artillery. This animat- 
ed the rebels; and, a good body of them advancing, ſome 
ſhot were exchanged, but at too great a diltance to do any 
harm on either ſide; and the king's troops, ſeeing nothing 
could be done, retired. 

The duke of Argyle having received intelligence from 
Stirling, that the earl of Mar, and the rebels under his com- 
mand, were marching from Perth, he rcturned to Stirling 
to oblerve their motions, leaving a party to protect the peo- 
ple of Edingburgh from the inſults of the rabble. This was 
a feigned march of the earl ot Mar, to draw the duke of 
Argyle from attempting any thing upon the Highlanders, 
who had croſſed the Forth. He gave out, that he would 
paſs the Forth with his whole army, either at Stirling, or 


at the bridge of Down. They began their march in the 


night of October the 17th, and advanced in three bodies; 
but upon notice, that the duke of Argyle was returned 
from purſuing the enemy, he marched back to Perth. All 
this was an amuſement, which indeed ſucceeded ; for he 
broke the meaſures of the duke, who had reſolved to attac 
Seaton-houte. But the earl was determined not to croſs 
the Forth till he had drawn all the clans together, and re- 


Y "This citadcl is a ſquare fort, with four dcnu-battions, built in Oliver 
Cromwell's time, with a large dry ditch about it, never entirely demoliſhed, 

z Nr Patten gives the following account of the ſtate of the rebels, at 
their junction at Kelſo, 

"The lord viicount Kenmure had the chief command whilſt in Scotland. 
He was a grave, tull-aged gentleman, of a very ancient fainily, and of great 
expericnce in political buſineſs, but of little or none in military affairs, He 
was of a tingular-good temper, but too mild and calm for ſuch a poſt, He 
had a troop of gentlemen with bim, which, as he was general, was called the 
firſt troop, the command of which he gave to the honourable Bazil Hamil- 
ton of Beldoun, ton to the lord Bazil Hamilton, brother to the late duke 
Hamilton, a very promiſing youth, and who behaved himſelf with a great deal 
of courage in the action at Preſton, though but very young. 

he ſecond troop was called the Merle troop, commanded by the honour» 

able James Hume, eſq. brother to the earl of Hume, who, at that time, 
was priſoner in Edinburgh caſtle. This youth 1s of a good temper, but not 
very capable of having the command of a troop, as well on account of his 
age, as other incapacities, He was tried at the Marthalſey, and found 
guilty. 
The third troop, called the earl of Wintoun's troop, and commanded by 


himfelf, This earl is of a very ancient family, wants no courage, and has 


more capacity than his friends tind it for his intereſt to ſuggeſt, as appears by 
the counſel he gave. Heoppoſed the ſchemeof the Northumbrian gentlemen 


to march into England, aud preſſed them to leave Edingburgh and Stirling to 


their fate, and go and join the Weſtern clans, attacing in their way the towns 
of Dumtries and Glaſgow, and then to open a communication with the earl 
ot Mar, Had this advice been followed, it would, very probably, have prov- 
ed very advantageous, The command of his troop he aſſigned, under him- 
ſelf, to captain James Dalziel, brother to the carl of Carnwarth, who had 
been in king George's ſervice formerly, and continued an half-pay ofticer for 
ſome time; but, upon engaging in the rebellion, he threw up his commiſſion ; 
which piece of policy was the ſaving of his life, and prevented his being ſhot 
to death at Preſton, by ſentence of the court-martial, among the half-pay 
officers. He was a very bold and brave young gentleman, and ſhewed it up- 
on all occaſions. | 

The fourth troop belonged to Robert Dalziel, earl of Carnwarth : this 
nobler ian was brought up under the tuition of one, who made it his ſtudied 
care to inſtil the principles of hereditary-right, patſive-obedience, and non- 
reſiſtance, into his mind. He ſtudied tome time at Cambridge, and there 
ſucked in an entire affection for the liturgy and worſhip in uſe of the chwch 


of England, of which he was a ſincere devotee. He is ſingularly good in his 


temper, and of an agreeable affability, and delivers himſclt very handſomely 
in his diicourſe, The command of this troop he gave over to his uncle 
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duced the earl of Sutherland, . whom if he ſhould leave in 
his rear, it might prove fatal to his deſigns, and expoſe al] 
he had gained without oppoſition to be recovered by that 
lord. | ES | by: 

The Highlanders {till continued at Seaton-Houſe, and 
{ent out parties to bring in proviſions, of which they pro- 
cured great plenty, as cows, {heep, meal, &c. They gave 
out, they reſolved to fortify themſelves, and make the houſe 
a magazine, while they raiſed an army, as well from the ad- 
jacent country and from Edingburgh, and from other 


friends to their deſign in the Weſt part of Scotland, who 


were preparing to join them,. as from the borders of Eng- 


land, where by this time numbers were riſen in Northum- 
berland. | | 


While they ſtaid here, they diſcovered aboat at ſea, making 
towards the ſhore from the Fife-fide of the Forth. The 
men of war fired very briſkly at her; but, the boat keep- 


ing to the windward at a diſtance, ſhe got ſafe to ſhore. 
This boat had been ſent by the rebels from Leith to the 
earl of Mar, and now brought back news concerning the 
proceedings of their friends at Perth, and orders to march 
towards England, to join the Northumbrians, Immedi— 
ately after the receiving of theſe orders, two gentlemen 
brought them an account of the inſurrection in Northum- 
berland under the command of mr. Forſter, and of the 
Southern Scots gentlemen under the lord Kenmure. Upon 
this they altered their reſolution of continuing at Seaton- 
Houſe ; and having alto received an expreſs from mr. For- 
ſter, inviting them to meet him at Kello on the borders, 
they reſolved to march the next day towards him. Accord- 
ingly they ſet out in the morning for Lonformachus, a 
{mall town ſeventeen miles from Seaton-Houſe. During 
this day's march, ſeveral of the Highlanders deſerted. As 
ſoon as major-general Wightman received intelligence of 
their motion, he marched from Edingburgh with eighty 
dragoons, fifty of the militia, and ſome volunteers, to attac 
their rear; but returned in the evening without ſucceſs, 
having only taken ſome of the deſerters, whom he made 
priſoners, and left fifty foot in Seaton-Houſe, where they 
had left a great deal of their ſpoil, Mackintoſh and his men 
marched from Lonformachus, towards another ſmall town 
in the Mers called Dunſe, where they drew up in order of 
battle, whilſt the pretender was proclaimed, retiring after- 
wards to their quarters in that town. The next morning 
they marched towards Kelſo, where the Engliſh and Scots 
horte from Northumberland and Nithiſdale entered the 
fame evening. The next day they proclaimed the preten- 
der, and continued there till the 27th of October. It will 


now be proper to ſee what was doing in other parts of Scot- 
land. 


The ſynods of Glaſgow, Air, Perth, Stirling, Merſe, 


James Dalziel, eſq. This gentleman had a very good character, and gave 
tufficient demonſtrations of his affections to the pretender's intereſt, by his 
courage and conduct. | | 

The fifth . W under the command of captain Lockhart, brother to 
mr. Lockhart of Carnwarth ; he was a half. pay officer in the lord Mark Ker's 
regiment, and as ſuch tried at Preſton, by a court- martial; by which bein 
found guilty of deſertion, he, with three more, were ſhot to death theie. 

Thele troops were well manned, and indifferently armed; but many of 
their horſes ſmall : beſides theſe, there were many volunteers; who were not 
formed into any regular troop, 

The ſix regiments deſigned to croſs the Forth were: | 

Firſt, the earl of Strathmore's; but he and his lieutenant-colonel Walkin- 
ſhaw of Barrowheld were forced back in their paſſage by the king's men of 
war, with ſeveral others, and obliged to go on ſhore in the iſle of May. This 
regiment was not in Highland-dreſs, as the others were. This lord was a 
hearty friend of the pretender's, and had ſoine time before this rebellion 
broke out, given it under his hand, that he would be ready, the firſt opportu- 
nity, to riſe and aſſiſt to eſtabliſh him upon the throrie. This paper, which 
was figned by ſeveral others, was lodged in the hands of colonel Hookes, to 
be by him tranſported into France, | 

The ſecond regiment was the earl of Mar's, which came not entire over 
the Forth; for only major Forbes, with three captains and three lieutenants, 
were taken at Preſton, the reſt were driven back by the men of war. 

The third, Logie Drummand's. This regiment came not entire over the 
Forth, being driven back on the Fife fide, with many more; for, of the two 
thouſand five hundred deſigned to croſs the Firth, the better half were pre- 
vented, He that had the command of this regiment was one of tlioſe that 
2 an anſwer to monſieur de Torcy's queſtions, which gave a diſtinct te- 
ſolution to each query, containing a full account of the ſtate of affairs; parti- 
cularly an account-.ot the inclinations of the people, to venture all for the 
chevalier's ſervice : this was when the people of Scotland were diſſatisfied 
about the union, in the year 1707. This paper was likewiſe lodged in the 
hands of colonel Hookes, to be by him tranſported into France. 

The fourth, lord Nairn's, brother to the duke of Athal; but by marry- 
ing an heireſs, according to the cuitom of Scotland, changed his own name 
for her's: he came over the Forth with a good many of his men. He is a 
gentleman well beloved in his country, and by all that had the advantage to 
be acquainted with hin?: he had formerly been àt ſea, and gave fignal in- 
ſtances of his bravery : he was a mighty ſtickler againſt the union. His ſon, 


who was lieutenant-colonel to lord Charles, took a great deal of pains to 
encourage the Highlanders by his own experience, in their hard tnarches, 


and always went with them on foot through the worſt and deepeſt ways, and 
in Highland-dreſs, 
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and Tiviotdale had very early publiſhed earneſt admonitions 
to perſons of all ranks, to animate them to the defence of 
king George and the conſtitution. | 

On the 28th of September, mr. James Murray, ſecond 
ſon of the lord viſcount Stourmont arrived wes 14 at 
Edingburgh from France, by way of England, croffing the 
Firth at Newhaven above Leith, got undiſcovered into Fite, 
and fo to the earl of Mar ar Perth. He gave the rebels 
large promiſes of aſſiſtance both from France and England, 
5 came with the character of Secretary of ſtate to the pre - 
tender for Scotland. 

About this time a ftrong party of the Macdonalds, Ma- 
cleans, and Cametons, attempted to ſurprize the fortreſs of 
Inverlochy, and ſucceeded ſo far, as to take three redoubts 
at ſome diſtance from it; in one of which there was an offi- 
cer with twenty men, and in another a ferjeant with five; 
but, the main garriſon being on their guard, the rebels 
were diſappointed, and marched towards Argyleſhire. 

On the 20th of October, an account was brought from 
the North to Edingburgh, that the earl of Sutherland, with 


the lord Rea and mr. Monzoe of Foulis, having drawn 


together about eighteen hundred men, advanced, on the 
18th, to Alneſs, in order to attac the earl of Seaforth, who 


had aſlembled the clans of the Mackenzies, Macleods, and 


others; but that, upon a near view of the rebels, they ap- 
peared to be much ſuperior in number; and therefore it 
was judged proper for the ear] of Sutherland to retire, which 
he did in good order, and without any loſs, to his own ſhire, 
where he was augmenting his forces, and preparing to come 
forward again, being aſſured of aſſiſtance from the Grants 
and Roſſes of Culraick, and other parts, and from ſome of 
the Fraſers. | 

Theſe motions of the earl of Sutherland kept the earl of 
Seaforth from joining the earl of Mar; the rebels under 
whom committed great ravages and diforders in Fife. A 
party coming to Leſly, the chief ſeat of the earl of Rothes, 
after ſearching the houſe for arms, they forced open the 
church-doors, and, finding no arms there, broke into the 
burial-place of the family of Rothes, and, diging up 
the ground, tore open the coffins in a moſt ſhocking man- 
ner. 

On the 2oth of October a body of Weſtern Highlanders, 
conſiſting of two thouſand three hundred men, commanded 


The fifth regiment was commanded by lord Charles Murray, a younger 
fon of the duke of Athol : he had been a cornet of horſe beyond ſea, and had 
gained a mighty good character for his bravery, even temper, and graceful 
deportment. Upon all the marches, he could never be prevailed with to 
ride, but kept at the head of his regiment on foot, in his Highland-dreſs, 
without breeches : he would ſcarce accept of a horſe to croſs the rivets, which 
his men, in that ſeaſon of the year, forded above-mid thigh deep in water, 
When the rebels ſurrendered at Preſton, he was tried for a deſerter, being a 


half- pay officer, and ſhot, 


The fixth regiment was called Mackintoſh's battalion, a relation of the 
brigadier's, who is chief of that clan, He is of an ancient family, deſcended 
from the old Thanes of Fife. His name, in the Iriſh, or Highland language, 
diſcovers his deſcent ;. for Toſh ſiguifies Thane, and Mac fon. His motto to 
his coat of arms is comical as well as remarkable, Touch not the cat without 
your glove ; which coat of arms is ſupported by two wild cats, and has a cat 
for the creſt. The earl of Weems is deſcended from the fame Thane of Fife; 
and it is diſputed whether he or mackintoſh are elder, though certain it is, 
that the carl of Weems retains a confiderable part of Thane*s eſtate. Whe- 
ther Mackintoſh beelder or younger, he left Fife, and made a purchaſe in the 
North, where his ſucceflors have lived for ſeveral hundreds of years in a 
handſome and ſplendid manuer, and married the heireſs of Clancattau, whereof 
Mackintoſh became the head and chief; which has a great many tribes or 
followers, viz. the Macpherſons, the Farquarſons of Brae-Mar, the Macgil- 
wroys, the Shaws, Macbeans, Macqueens, Smiths and Clarks, &c. which join- 
ed together, make a numerous clan, The Macpherions would not on this 
— follow their chief, but formed a ſeparate body for the pretender. 
This regiment came entire over the Firth. Mackintoſh is a gentleman that 
few people expected in the rebellion, having always appeared on the other 
fide; but the perſuaſions of the brigadier prevailed with him. He is a hand- 
ſome brave young gentleman, of a very conſiderable intereſt in his own coun- 
try; for he can bring into the field upon any occafion one thouſand ſtout, 
hardy, and well armed men. | 

The Engliſh were not ſo well regulated, or ſo well armed as the Scots, 
The troops were: Firſt, the earl of Derweatwater's, commanded by his bro- 

wer Charles Radcliffe, eſq. and captain John Shaftoe. That earl being a 
Papiſt, and a relation of the pretender's, having it feems had the opportunity 
of being perſonally acquainted with him, alhtheſe circumſtances unhappily 
concurred to draw him into this ſnare, to higWſtruction, and the utter ruin of 
the moſt flouriſhing family in that part of Britain, | 

It was thought, however, that this lord did not join either ſo heartily or fo 
premeditately in this affair as was expected; for there is no doubt but he 
might have brought far greater numbers of men into the field than he did; 
the great eſtate he poſſeſſed, the money he could command, his intereſt among 
the gentlemen, and which is above all, his being fo well beloved as he was, 
could not have failed to have procured him many hundreds of followers more 
than he had, if he had thought fit; for his concerns in the lead-mines in 
Alſtone- Moor are very conſiderable, where ſeveral hundreds of men are em- 
ployed under him, and get their bread from him, whom, there is no doubt, 
he might cauly have engaged: beſides this, the ſweetneſs of his temper and diſ- 
poſition, inw hich he had tew equals, had ſo ſecured him the affection of all his 
tenants, neighbours, and dependants, that multitudes would have lived and 
died with him: the truth is, he was a man formed by nature to be generally 
beloved; for he was of ſo univerſal a bemificence, that he ſeemed to live for 
others, as he lived among his on people, there he ſpent his eſtate, and con- 


doing it, Beſides the 


by general-Gordon, came before Inverary, the chief toy, - 


in Argyleſhire; and, having that night viewed the place 
marched back to a mill about half a mile from the town. 
Next day being reinforced by three hundred of the earl of 
Brodalbin's men, they viewed the town a ſecond time, ang 
again returned to their former quarters. On the 22d the 
drew up a third time, and fent detachments to cut faſcines 
as if they deſigned to attac the town; but finding, that the 
earl of Ilay, who commanded in it, was ready to receive 
them, they thought fit once more to retreat to their quar- 
ters; and on the 24th left the place, and marched through 
Glenorches, in their way to join the earl of Mar, This 
preſervation of the town of Inverary was, at that juncture, ; 
very confiderable ſervice ; for, had the rebels been maſters 
of that paſs, they might have poured in their men, either 
towards Glaſcow, or into the ſhire of Air, and fo have join- 
ed the rebels in the North of England. 

On the 23d of October the 2 of Argyle received ad. 
vice, that a party of rebels, conſiſting of two hundred foot 
and one hundred horſe, were marching by Caſtle Campbel 
towards Dumferling; upon which he ſent away a detach. 
ment of dragoons under the command of colonel Cathcart 
who came up with the rebels on the 24th at five in the morn. 
in; and, after having killed and wounded ſeveral of them 
took ſeventeen priſoners, and amongſt them the following 
gentlemen, mr. Murray, brother to the laird of Aberker. 
nie; mr. Hay, fon to Arbath ; mr. Patrick Gordon, Aber. 
tour's eldeſt fon ;- Alexander Forbes, fon to Buflie; Wil. 
liam Robertſon, brother to Donthils ; mr. Kenlock, a phy. 
fician ; Alexander Smith; mr. Alexander Gordon; Fran. 
cis Gordon, of Craig; mr. Hamilton, of Gibſtown in Stra- 
bogie ; and George Gordon, of the mill of Kincardine, 
The tame evening colonel Cathcart returned to the camp at 
Stirling with his priſoners; having had only one of his dra. 
goons wounded, | 

About this time the earl of Mar received three letters, 
which had been intercepted by mr. Forſter one from lord 
Townſhend to the duke of Argyle; one from the earl of 
Nortingham to the duke of Roxburgh ; and one from the 
prince of Wales to the duke of Argyle; of which we have 
an account in the following letter of the earl of Mar to the 
earl of Brodalbin, which gives a view of the ſtate of the re- 
bels affairs at that time: 


tinually did offices of kindnefs and good neighbourhood to every body, as 
opportunity offered. He kept a houſe of generons hoſpitality and noble 
entertainment, which few in that country do, and none come up to. He was 


very charitable 4 and diſtreſſed families on all occaſions, whether known 
W 


to him or not, a hether papiſt or proteſtant. His fate will be ſenſibly 
felt by a great many, who had no kindneſs for the cauſe he died in, and who 
heartily with he had not forwarded his ruin, and their lofs, by his indiſeretion 
in joining this mad as well as wicked undertaking. If the warrant from the 
ſecretary's office for apprehendiag him had been made a greater ſecret than 
it was, he might have been taken, and ſo his rum have been prevented. His 
brother 1s young and bold, but too forward: He has a great deal of courage, 
which wants a tew more years, and a better cauſe to improve it; there is 
room to hope he will never employ it in ſuch an adventure again. 

The ſecond trovp was the lord Widdrington's commanded by mr. Tho- 
mas Errington / Beaufront, This Errington is a gentleman of a very au- 
tient family in Northumberland, a younger brother of the family of Erring- 
ton: He has very good natural parts, and had been formerly an officer in 
the French fervice, where he had got the reputation of a good ſoldier, It is 
believed he would not have engaged in this rebellion, had not the many 


obligations he lay under to the earl of Derwentwater prevailed with him, 


The third troop was commanded by captain John Hunter, born upon 
the river North-Tyne in the county of Northumberland : He had obtained 
a commiſſion in the latter end of queen Anne's reign to raiſe an independent 
company, but never reccived any pay, nor liſted any men, but when he 
made ule of that commiſſion now in the rebellion. He was famous for run- 
ning uncuſtomed _ out of Scotland into England. He behaved with 
great vigour and obſtinacy in the action at Preſton, where he took poſleſſion 
of ſome houſes during the attac, and galled that brave regiment of brigadier 
Preſton's, making a great ſlaughter out of the windows: He has ſince made 
his eſcape out of Cheſter-Caſtſe, and, as is ſaid, got over into Ireland, and 
from. thence to France, 

The fourth troop was commanded by Robert Douglas, brother to the 
taird of Finland in Scotland: He fignalized himſelf upon ſeveral accounts; 
for going ſo often, ſo privately, and expeditiouily betwixt England and the 
earl of Mar. He was the man who brought mr. Lorſter his commiſſion, and 
the manifeſtoes and declarations of the pretender, He was indefatigable in 
ſearching for arms and horſes, a trade, 2 were pleaſed to ſay, he had fol- 
lowed out of the rebellion as well gs in it. He was allo very vigorous in the 
action at Preſton; where he with his men were poſſeſſed of ſeveral houſes, 
and did a great deal of harm to his majeſty's forces from the windows. He 
alſo made his eſcape when a priſoner, either at Liverpool or Cheſter, _ 

The fifth troop was commanded by captain Nicholas Wogan, an Irih 
gentleman, but deſcended from an antient family of that name in Wales; he 
joined the rebels at their firſt meeting, He is a gentleman of a moſt gener - 
ous mind, and a great deal of bravery, unwearied to forward the good of his 
cauſe: His bravery was made known by ſeveral inſtances in the action at 
Preſton: His generoſity, as well as courage, was moſt remarkable in bring- 
ing off priſoner captain Preſton, of Preſton's regiment of foot, who was 
mortally wounded through the body by a bullet from the rebels, and juſt at 
the point of being cut in pieces; he hazarded his life among his own men» 
if poſſible, to ſave that gentleman, though an enemy, and was wounded 11 

2 there were many volunteers not formed into al) 
troop, 2nd the whole amounted to abont two thouſand horſe and foot, 
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My dear Lord, ; | 
- or the pleaſure of your lordſhips of the 13th laſt 
night., I have now ſent one hundred bolls of meal, and 
what quantity of ammunition We could ſpare, for the 
aſe of the army under general Gordon ; all which is {ent 
under an eſcort of forty men to Taymouth, and trom thence 
your lordſhip will take care to tranſport it to your army. 
You aſk. for news, and I can tell you a good deal pretty 
agreeable. Moſt of our Fife detachment are got over to 
the other fide, and proclaimed the king yeſterday at Had- 
dington. I have now a letter from mr. F orſter, with three 
letters they had intercepted ; one trom lord Townſhend to 
duke of Argyle; one from lord Nottingham to duke of 
Roxburgh, and one from prince Hopeful to duke of 
Argyle, of which I ſend your lordſhip a copy, and by that 
you will judge pretty well of the fituation of our enemies. 
By Hopeful's letter it will ſeem, that the duke of Ormond 
is in England by this time. Mr. Forſter's letter is three 
days after his laſt to me. He was then three hundred horſe, 
and wasto be joined next day by all the border, and go 
{trait ro New-caſtle, which they were ſure of, and of get- 
ting good numbers of the beſt foot in the North of Eng- 
lang! to join them. By them and our men on the South ſide, 
all correſpondence betwixt London and the duke of Ar- 
vle will be ſtopped. I have heard nothing yet of theſe 
= battalions, and if Evans's dragoons from Ireland to 
duke Argyle be come: but, if the news we had oi the com- 
motions in that country be not true, they will certainly be 
with him ſoon ; and by that your lordſhip will eafily fee the 
neceſſity of Gordon's finiſhing his buſineſs in Argyleſhire 
without delay, and marching Weſt. Tom. Forſter thinks 
and prefles my attacing duke of Argyle before that en- 
forcement join him ; which I wiſh heartily to do ; but that 
muſt be as things happen. The affair of Argyleſhire being 
finiſhed by your lordſhip and Gordon, is of great conſe- 
QUENCE tO this, as well as other things. Therefore I am 
ſure your lordſhip and he will loſe no time in it. b 
By lord Nottingham's to duke of Roxburgh, I perceive 
your lordſhip has had the honour of a letter from his grace; 
to which I have no doubt of your giving a ſuitable antwer. 
The paragraph of the letter is this; Not having time to 
ſend you the whole; and beſide, it ſignifies little. Though 
what you writ to my lord Brodalbin was in itſelf very pro- 
per; yet, I doubt it will have little effect upon him, unleſs 
he were convinced of the folly of this attempt, from ſome 
aſſurance, that not only the preparations againſt them would 
be ſufficient to ſuppreſs them; and that all their expecta- 
tion of aſſiſtance from abroad, or by an inſurrection in Eng- 
land, would certainly fail them. | 
Thete are the words of the letter; and it is dated the 3d 
of this month. That of Hopetul to duke of Argyle is of 
the 7th, by which they then Knew of duke Ormond's leav- 
ing Paris, which they had not when Nottingham wrote his 
letter. And, now that they muſt know of the inſurrection 
in England being far from failing us, I leave your lordſhip 
to judge what they are not thinking at London of their con- 
dition. I have read molt of Hopeful's letter to the com- 


The letters and declaration were as follow 
To the Lord Viſcount Kenmure. 

My Lord, 

I long extremely to hear from you, you may be ſure, ſince I have not 
had the leaſt accounts almoſt of your motions, fince I ſent the detachment 
over, I hope all is pretty right again; but it was an unlucky miſtake of 
brigadier Mackintoſh in marching from Haddington to Leith. I cannot but 
ſay though, that it was odd your lordſhip ſent no orders or intelligence to 
hun, when you had reaſon to expect that party's coming over every day. 
His retreat he made from Leith, and now from Seaton, . with the help of the 
movement I made from this, makes ſome amends for that miſtake; and I 
hope that party of men with him will be of great uſe to you, and the cauſe. 
I wiſh you may find a way of ſending the incloſed to mr. Forſter, which I 
leave open for your lordſhip to read; and J have little further to ſay to you, 
than what you will find in it. I know fo little of the fituation of your affairs, 
that I muſt leave to yourſelve what is fit for you to do, as will moſt con- 
duce to the ſervice; and I know you will take good advice. 

My humble ſervice to all friends with you, particularly brigadier Mackin- 
toſh, lord Nairn, lord Charles Murray, and Mackintoſh, who, I hope, are 
joined you long e'er now; and indeed they all deſerve praiſe for their gal- 
lant behaviour, I muſt not forget Kinackin, who I hear ſpoke ſo reſolutely 
ta the duke of Argyle from the citadel ; and I hope Innereal and all my men 
with him are well; and their countrymen long to be at them, which I hope 
they and we ſhall ſoon. I have ſent another copy of the incloſed to mr. 
Forſter by ſea; ſo it will be hard, it none of them come to his hands. 

I know your Jordſhip will endeavour to let me hear from you as ſoon as 
potſible, which I long impatiently for; and I hope you will find a way of 
ſending it ſafe, In one of my former either to your lordſhip, or to ſome 
body t ſhew you, I told, that a part of the army would be about Dumbar- 
ton, But now you would not rely on that, for, till I hear from general 
Gordon, I am uncertain, if they hold that way. I have ſent your lordſhip 
à copy of my new commiſſion, which perhaps you have not ſeen before. I 

ve named the ſeveral general officers, and your lordſhip has the rank of a 
igadier of the horſe, 

am told earl Wintoun has been very uſeful to our men we ſent over, I 
ſuppoſe he is now with your lordſhip, and I beg you may make my compli» 
ments to his lordſhip; and I bope the king will ſoon thank him himſelf, 
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pany here: What I have not read is the firſt paragraph; 
and that I think your lordſhip had beſt not ſhew to any body 
ſave to general Gordon. 

I juſt now hear from Monteith, that the carls Ilay and 
Bute are certainly in Argyleſhire; and that there are two 
men of war come into Clyde, who were ſending their long- 
boats to retake the boats on Lochlomond, Which Glyngill 
has ſeized. Lwiſh, with all my heart, this could be prevent- 
ed, and that theſe folks were driven from Inverary, which 
I am ſure your lordſhip and general Gordon will loſe no 
time in doing. I am ſorry for more in that country's fol- 
lowing Lawer's example; and particularly, I am ſurprized 
exceedingly with Lochnell's behaviour, which I knew ſome 
days ago; but I hear they have ufed him as he deſerves. 
One near Stirling wrote to me two days ago, that the duke 
of Argyle had ſent him pritoner to Edingburgh, which, I 
with, may be true. I hope it will not be in the power of 
thoſe rogues to do us much hurt, eſpecially when your lord- 
ſhip's being heartily in the cauſe of your king and country 
is known to them: and I aflure your lordſhip, thoſe vaſſals 
of your's, who miſbehave, ſhall he uſed as you deſire. 

I have ſent to Aberdeen for the printing-preſs, and we 
have lawyers here, with whom I adviſe as your lordſhip re- 
commends. 

Theſe men of Glenlyon's, you mentioned, were in Fife, 
and are gone over: So I have ſent a party of Macpherſons 
with the meal and ammunition to Taymouth, whio are to 
return from that; and your lordſhip will take care of it 
from tlience. I have recommended it to your doers there, 
in caſe of your abſence; and J ſend this by an expreſs, that 
you may have it ſooner than that party can march. 

I'll long to hear from your lordſhip, and that you will ſend 
me ſome good news from your parts in return for all this. 

The thing I am molt in pain about 1s our friends, who are 
gone over to the other ſide, becauſe of mr. Forſter's march- 
ing towards Newcallle ; and nothing could ſo much pre- 
vent the duke of Argyle's ſending a detachment that way, 
as your clearing Argyleſhire ſoon, and marching Weſtwards, 
as Gordon has orders. 

I am, my dear Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's moiſt obedient 
| and moſt humble ſervant, 
From the camp of Perth, | 

Oct. 14, 1715; M A R. 

Soon after, two letters from tlie earl of Mar were inter- 
cepted, and the pretender cauſed a declaration to be drawn 
up. * 

"The rebellion being thus kindled as well in England as 
Scotland, it was thought proper to demand in form of the 
ſtates- general the ſix thouſand men, which by the treaty of 
guarantee they were engaged to ſend over er required. 
The ſtates immediately complied with the demand, and 
preparations were made for tranſporting them. At the ſame 
time, general Cadogan repreſented to the ſtates, that the 
king, having received advice that the pretender, James But- 
ler late duke of Ormond, Henry St John late viſcount Boling- 


I will trouble your lordſhip no farther now; but all ſucceſs attend you 
and may we ſoon have a merry meeting. I am with all reſpect, 
My Lord, 
Yout moſt obedient 


From the camp at and moſt humble ſervant, 


Perth, October 
215 171% MAR. 
To Mr. Forſter General of the King's forces in 
Northumberland. 

Sir, 

I wrote to you of the 17th from Auchterardre; which I hope you got. 
I marched the ſame night the horſe to Dumblain, within four miles of Stir- 
ling, and the foot ſome miles ſhox of that place. Next morning I had cer- 
tain intelligence of the duke of Argyle's returning from Edinburgh with 
molt of the troops he had carried there, and was on their march towards 
Stirling. I alfo had account of Evans's regiment landing in the weſt of 
Scotland from Ireland, and were on their way to Stirling. I had come 
away from Perth before the provifions were ready to go with us; and I 
found all the country about Sterling, where we were to paſs the Forth, was 
entirely exhauſted by the enemy, ſo that there was nothing for us to ſubſiſt 
on there, I had no account from general Gordon, as I expected; and the 
ſooneſt I could expect him at the heads of Forth was two days after that; 
and I could not think of paſſing Forth till I had been joined by him. Under 
thoſe difficulties, and having got one of the things I deſigned by my march, 
the duke of Argyle's withdrawing from our friends in Lothian, I thought 
fit to march back to Auchterardre, which was a better quarter, though not 
a good one neither, Next morning I got intelligence of * duke of Argyle's 
being come to Stirling the night before, and that he had ſent an expreſs to 
Evans's dragoons to haſten up. I had a letter alſo that morning from gene- 
ral Gordon, telling me, that ſome things had kept him longer than he ex- 
pected that it would be that day &er he could be at Inverary; and that he 
could not poſſibly jain me this week. Upon this I thought it better to re- 
turn here, which is a good quatter, and wait his coming up, and the lord 
Seaforth's, than continue at Auchterardre, fince it would not a bit retard thy 
paſſing the Forth, when I ſhould be in a condition to do it; and in the mæan 
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broke, and other traitors, deſigned to paſs through their 
dominions in order to goto Great-Britain and join the re- 
bels, deſired them to give orders to all the governors of the 
places under their dominion, to ſtop and examine all the 
king's ſubjects that ſhould paſs out of Germany, Lorrain, 
or France, and alſo to all the captains of {hips not to take 
any ſuch on board. This memorial was readily agreed to, 
and orders were iſſued accordingly. 

As it would be ſome time before the Dutch could be em- 
barked, Pitt's regiment of horſe, and Sabine's, Preſton's, 
and Vane's of foot, had been ſent for from Ireland, and had 
landed at Cheiter the beginning of October. Aſſociations 
were allo entered into throughout the kingdom, for the 
detence of the king's perſon and government; and the lords- 


time I could be getting proviſions ready to carry along with me in my march, 
which as I have been told, are abſolutely neceflary about the heads of Forth: 
So I came home lait night. 

I very much regret my being obliged to this for many reaſons, particularly 
becauſe of its keeping me ſo much the longer from — youy but you 
calily ſee it was not in my power to helpit, However, I hope my ſtay 
here ſhall be very ſhort, al pou may depend.upon its being no longer than 
it neceflarily muſt, The paſlage over the Forth is now fo extreme difficult, 
that it is ſcaice poſſible to ſend any letters that way; and within theſe two 
days there were two boats coming over with letters. to me, that were ſo hard 
purſued, that they were obliged to throw the letters into the ſea; fo that L 
know very little of our friends on that fide, and leſs of you, which is no 
ſmall loſs to me. I heard to day by word of mouth, that the detachment I 
1ent over are marched and joined our friends in the ſoutb of Scotland; fo I 
hope they may be yet uſeful; but I hope you know more of them than I do. 
I have now writ to lord Kenmure, but it is ten to one, if it comes to his hands. 
I know not what he is doing, where he is, or what way he intends to diſpoſe 
of his people; whether he is to march into England, or towards Stirling, to 
wait my paſling Forth; and, in the 1gnorancee fam in of your affairs beſouth 
the river, I {catce know what to advite him. If you be in need of his aſſiſt- 
auce in England, I doubt not but you have called him there; but if not, cer- 
tainly his Leing in the tear ot the enemy when I paſs Forth, or now that the 
duke of Argyle is reinforted, ſhould he march towards me before I am, it 
would be of great ſervice. I amtorced in a great meaſure, to leave it to him- 
iclf to do as he finds moſt expedient. 

I am afraid the duke of Ormond is not as yet come to England; elſe I 
ſhould have had tbe certainty ot it one way or other before now. I cannot 
conceive what detains him, nor the king from coming here. However, I 
an jure it is nun of their fault; and I hope they will both ſurprige us agree- 
ably very 100n. 

I bclieve I told you in my laſt of the lord Strathmore, and two hundred 
of the detachment, that were going over Forth, and drove into the Ifland 
of May by three men of war, being got fafe aſhore on this fide, and are now 
joined us again. There were but two of all the boats taken; and I hear 
tome of the men, that were in them, who were made priſoners in Leith, 
were reheved by our men, when they came there; but that their officers 
were ſent to Edingburgh-caſtle ; ſo I want ſome repriſals for them, which I 
hope to have e're long. 

Though brigadict Mackintoſh's miſtake in going to Leith was like to be 
unlucky to us and them, yet it has given the duke of Argyle no little trouble; 
and our march obliging him to let them flip, has, I am apt to believe, vexed 
him. | 

I beg you will find ſome way to let me hear from you. Ever fince my 
detachinent were in Fife, all the men of war, that cruiſed on the North 
coaſt, betwixt Peterhead and the Firth, have been in the Firth, and, I believe, 
will continue there to prevent uy fending more over that way; ſo that all 
that coaſt is clear, which I wiſh to God the king knew; and you may eaſily 
tend a boat here any where with letters from England. I hear there is one 
of the regiments of toot come from Ireland to Stirling. 

When you write to me, it by ſca, pray ſend me ſome news-papers, that I 
muy know «hat the world is a doing; tor we know little of it here theſe 
cight days. Succeſs attend you: and I am, with all truth and eſteem, 

3 
Your moſt obedient 
Humble ſervant, 


From the canip at 
Perth, Octuber 1 2, 
1715. MAR. 
"The pietendei's declaration was in the following terms: 

James R. 

* James VIII, by the grace of God, of Scotland, England, France, and 
Ircland, king, defender ot the faith, &c. to all our loving ſubjects of what 
degree or quality ſocver greeting. As we are firmly reſolred never to omit 
any opportunity of aflerting our undoubtet title to the imperial crown of 
theie 1calms, aud of endeavouring to put ourſelt into the poſſeſſion of that 
right, which 15 devolved upon us by the laws of God and man ; fo muſt we, 
in juſtice to the ſentiments of our own heart, declare, that nothing in this 
world can give us to great ſatisfaction, as to owe, to the endeavours of our 
loyal ſubjects, both our and their reſtoration to that happy ſettlement, which 
can alone deliver this church and nation from the calamities, which they lie 
at preſent under, and from thoſe future miſeries, which muſt be the conſe- 
quences of the pretcnt uſurpation. During the lite of our dear ſiſter of glo- 
rious memory, the happineſs, which our people enjoyed, ſoftened in ſome 
degree the hardſmip of our own fate; and we mult further confeſs, that when 
we reflected on the goodneſs of her nature, and her inclinations to juſtice, we 
could not but pertuade ourfelt, that ſhe intended to eſtabliſh and perpetuate 
the peace, Wlick the had given to thete kingdoms, by deitroying for ever all 
competition to the ſucceſſion of the crown, and by ſecuring to us at laſt the 
enjoyment of that inheritance, out of which we had been ſo long kept, which 
her contcience muſt intorm her was our due, and which her principles muſt 
lead her to deſire, that we might obtain, 

But, fince the time when it pleaſed Almighty God to put a period to her 
life, and not to ſuffer us to throw ourtelf, as we then fully purpoſed to have 
done, upon our pcople, we have not been able to look on the preſent condition 
ot our kingdon:s, or to conſider their future proſpect, without all the horror 
and indignation, which ought to fill the breatt of every Scotſman, 

We have beheld a foreign family, aliens to our country, diſtant in. blood, 
and ſtrangers even to our laaguage, aſcend the throne. 

We have ſcen the reins of government put into the hands of a faction; 
and that authority, which was deſigned for the protection of all, exerciſed by 
a fœ of the worſt, to the oppreſſion cf the beſt and greateſt number of our 
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lieutenants of the counties were empowered to form into 
troops or companies ſuch as ſhould be willing to aſſociate 
and to grant commiſſions to them in the king's name. : 

The archbiſhop publiſhed a declaration, ſigned by hin. 
{elf and thirteen of his ſuffragans, — their abhorrence 
of the rebellion. But dr. Atterbury biſhop of Rocheſter 
and dr. Smalridge biſhop of Briſtol, refuſed to ſign this = 
claration; and, a few x om after, Smalridge was removed 
from the poſt of lord Almoner to the king, in which he was 
ſucceeded by dr. Wake biſhop of Lincoln. 

On the 25th of October, lieutenant-general Carpenter 
who was appointed to go againſt the Northumberland rebels 
{er out from Newcaſtle with Hotham's regiment of foot. 
Cobham's, Moleſworth's, and Churchill's dragoons ; and, 


ſubjects. Onr ſiſter has not been left at reſt in her grave; her name has been 
ſcurrilouſly abuſed; her glory, as far as in theſe people lay, inſolently defac.. 
ed, and her faithful ſervants inhumanly perſecuted. A parliament hos been 
procured by the moſt unwarrantable influences, and by the groſſeſt corrupti- 
on, to ſerve the vileſt ends. And they, who ought to be the guardians of 
the liberties of the people, are become the inſtruments of tyranny, Whit 
the principal powers engaged in the late wars enjoy the bleſlings of peace 
and are attentive to diſcharge their debts, and eaſe their people; Great. 
Britain, in the midſt of peace, feels all the load of a war, — debts are 
contracted; new armies are raiſed at home; Dutch forces are brought into 
theſe kingdoms; and by taking poſſeſſion of the duchy of Bremen, in 
violation of the public faith, a door is opened by the uſurper to let in an 
inundation of foreigners from abroad, and to reduce theſe nations to the 
ſtate of a province, to one of the moſt inconſiderable provinces of the 
empire. 

Theſe are ſome few of the many real evils, into which theſe kingdoms 
have been betrayed, under pretence of being reſcued and ſecured from dan- 
gers purely imaginary. And theſe are the conſequences of abandoning the 
old conſtitution, as we perſuade ourſelves, very many of thofe, who promot- 
ed the preſent unjuſt and illegal ſettlement, never intended. 

We obſerve, with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, that the generality of our ſubjects 
are awakened with a juſt ſenſe of their danger ; and that they thew themſcives 
diſpoſed to take ſuch meaſures, as may effectually reſcue them from that 
bondage, which has, by the artifice of a few deligaing men, and by the con- 
currence of many unhappy cauſes, been brought upon them, 

We adore the wiſdom of the Divine Providence, which has opencd a way 
to our reſtoration, by the fucceſs of thoſe very meaſures, that were laid to 
diſappoint us for ever. And we moſt earneſtly conjure all our loving ſubjects, 
not to ſuffer that ſpirit to faint or die away, which has been ſo miraculoufly 
raiſed in all parts of the kingdom ; but to purſue, with all the vigour and 
hopes of ſucceſs, which ſo juit and righteous a cauſe ought to inſpire, thoſe 
methods, which the finger of God — to point out to them. 

We are come to take our part in all the dangers and difficulties, to which 
any of our ſubjects, from the greateſt down to the meancit, may be expoſed 
on this important occaſion, to relieve our ſubjects of Scotland from the hard- 
ſhips they groan under on account of the late unhappy union, and to reſtore 
the kingcom to its ancient, free, and independant ſtate. 

We have before our eyes the example of our royal grandfather; who fell 2 
ſacrifice to rebellion; and of our royal uncle, who, by a train of miracles, 
eſcaped the rage of tha barbarous and blood-thirſty rebels, and lived to excr- 
ciſe his clemency towards thoſe, who had waged war againſt his father and 
himſeif; who had driven him to ſeek ſhelter in foreign lands, and who had 
even ſet a price upon his head, 

We ſee the ſame iuſtance of cruelty renewed againſt us by men of the 
fame principles, without any other reaſon than the conſciouſneſs of their own 
guilt, and the implacable malice of their own hearts. For, in the account 
of ſuch men, it is a crime ſufficient to be born their king. But God forbid, 
that we ſhould tread in theſe ſteps, or that the cauſe of a law ful prince and 
an injured people ſhould be carried on like that of uſurpation and tyranny, 
and owe its ſupport to aſſaſſins. We ſhall copy after the patterns abovemen- 
tioned, and be ready, with the former of our royal Anceſtors, to ſeal the 
cauſe of our country, it ſuch be the will of Heaven, with our blood, But 
we hope tor better things: We hope, with the latter, to fee our juſt rights, 
and thoſe of the church and people of Scotland, once more ſettled in a tree, 
independent Sco . parliament, on their antient foundation. To ſuch a par- 
liament (which we will immediately call) ſhall we entirely refer both our 
and their interetts, being ſenſible, that theſe intereſts, rightly underſtood, are 
always the ſame. Let the civil as well as religious rights of all our ſubjects 
receive their confirmation in ſuch a parliament. Let conſciences truly tender 
be indulged. Let property of every kind be better than ever ſecured, Let 
an act ot general grace and amneſty extinguiſh the fears even of the moſt 
guilty. If paſſible, let the very remembrance of all, which have proceeded 
this happy moment, he utterly blotted out, that our ſubjects may be united 
to us, and to each other, in the ſtricteſt bonds of affection as well as 
intereſt. f 

And that nothing may be ommitted, which is in our power to contribute 
to this deſirable end, we do, by theſe preſents, abſolutely and eff-ctuaily, tor 
us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, pardon, remit, and diſcharge all crimcs 0: 
high-treaſon, miſpriſion of treaſon, and all other crimes and offences what- 
ſoever, done or committed againſt us, or our royal father, of bleſſed memory, 
by any of our ſubjects, of what degree or quality ſoever, who ſhall, at of 
after our landing, and before they engage in any action againſt us, or 0!!! 
forces, from that time, lay hold of mercy, and return to that duty ar 
allegiance, which they owe to us, their only rightful and lawful 10% 
eigu. 

S the joint endeavours of us and of our parliament, urged by theſe no. 
tives, and directly by theſe views, we may hope to ſee the peace and touriſh. 
ing eſtate of this kingdom in a ſhort time reſtored; and we ſhall be equal:y 
forward to concert with our parliament ſuch further meaſures, as may be 
thought neceſſary for leaving the ſame to future generations. 5 

Aud we hereby require all ſheriffs of Shires, ſtewarts of ſtewarties, ot the 
deputies, and magiſtrates of burghs, to publiſh this our declaration, ——— 
ately after it ſhall come to their hands, in the uſual places and manner, unde, 
pain of being proceeded againſt for failure thereof, and forfeiting the benen 
of our general pardon,” 


Given under our ſign manual and privy ſignet, at our court of Comme: 
cy, the 25th.day of October, and in the fifteenth vear ot o 
reign, | 1 


} 
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on the 27th, lay at Wooller, intending, the next day, to face 
Kelſo, where the rebels were. The lord Kenmure, who com- 
manded them while'onthe South-ſide of the Tweed, having 
notice of this, called immediately a council of war, where- 
in it was conſidered what courſe they ſhould take. The 
lord Wintoun prefled them earneſtly to march into the Weſt 
of Scotland; but the Engliſh oppoſed, and prevailed a- 

ainſt that opinion. Then it was propoſed to paſs the 
Tweed, and attac the king's troops, taking advantage of the 
weakneſs and wearineſs of general Carpenter's men, who 
were indeed extremely fatigued, and not above nine hun- 
dred men in number, whereof two regiments of dragoons 
were new raiſed, and had never ſeen any ſervice. But this 
advice was alſo rejected, and the rebels decamped from 
Keiſo, and, taking a little to the right, marched to Jed- 
burgh. Upon this march they were all alarmed, by mit- 
taking a party of their own men for ſome of general Car- 
penter's forces. The party appearing at a diſtance, Cap- 
tain Wogan, deſirous to know who they were, went off to- 
wards the river's fide, which parted them, and left mr. Pat- 
ten to ſtand at a convenient diſtance from him, whilſt he 
rid up to make a diſcovery. If they proved enemies, he 
was to tire a piſtol ; if friends, to toſs up his hat. At the 
ſame time fome of the party, wanting to know who he was, 
and, galloping towards him, he fired a piſtol ; ſo the alarm 
was taken; but the diſorder was not great, the matter 
being ſoon diſcovered. Then they continued their march 


towards Jedburgh. The horſe having entered the town, 


word was brought them, that general Carpenter had fallen 
upon the foot, who had not as yet reached the town, This 
put them into the utmoſt conſternation. However, not 
being diſcouraged ſo as to abandon their fellows, they all 
mounted their horſes, and marched out to reheve their 
friends. This miſtake was likewiſe occaſioned by another 
party of their own men, who had taken a different route; 
and, this being allo diſcovered, they all returned to their 
quarters, and ſtaid at Jedburgh two days. N 

As they had now a fair opportunity to flip general Car- 
penter, who was tome marches behind them, it was reſolv- 
ed, purſuant to the advice of the Englith, to croſs the 
mountains, and march into England. Accordingly, cap- 
tain Hunter, who was well acquainted with the country, 
was ordered, with his troops, to go in the North Tynedale, 
and there provide quarters for them, who would follow. 
But here began a mutiny; the Highlanders could not be 
perſuaded to paſs the borders: and, though many pertua- 
ſons were ud with them, they would not ſtir. Upon 
this, the firſt reſolution was altered, and orders were ſent 
after captain Hunter to countermand him. They were 
joined in this town by mr. Ainfſley of Blackhill, and ſome 
others. From Jedburgh they marched to Hawick, a 
ſmall! market-town, belonging to the ducheſs of Bucclugh, 
at whote houſe the Engliſh lords, with their relations, and 
mr. Forſter, took up their quarters. The Highlanders ſtill 
ſuppoſing, that the march for England was reſolved on, ſe- 
parated themſelves in diſguſt, and went to the top of a ri- 
ſing ground on Hawich moor, and, reſting their arms 
declared, they would fight, if chey were led on to the 
enemy; but would not go into England; adhering to lord 
Wintoun's advice, that they would go through the weſt 
of Scotland, join the clans there, and either croſs the 
Forth ſome miles above Stirling, or ſend word to the earl 
of Mar, that they would fall upon the duke of Argyle's 
rear, whilſt he fell on his front. Whilſt they were in this hu- 
mour, they would allow none to come and ſpeak with them 
but the earl of Wintoun, who had tutored them in this pro- 
ject, by aſſuring them, if they went to England, they would 
be all cut to pieces, or taken and fold for flaves. “ After a 
diſpute ofrwo hours they were at laſt brought to this, that 
they would keep together as long as they ſtaid in Scotland; but 
upon any motion of going for England, they would return 
back : So they continued their march to Hawick, where they 
were extremely ſtraitened for quarters. Here the Highland- 
ers, who had always the guard, and did all the duty afterthey 
joined the horſe, diſcovered from their advanced guard a 
party of horſe (who were patroling in their front) and, tak- 
ing them for enemies, gave the alarm at midnight; and 
all ran immediately to arms. The moon ſhone, and the 
night was very clear; fo the whole body formed themſelves 
in very good order to oppoſe any attac, that ſhould be 
made. But in the end this proved another falſe alarm; 
and they all returned to their quarters. It was ſaid, that 
this alarm was deſigned to try the Highlanders, and to ſee 


During the conteſt, the horſe ſurrounded the foot, in order to force them 
'2 march Sonthwards, upon which the Highlanders cecked their firelocks, 
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how they would behave, and whether they would ſtand 
chearfully to their atms, if an enemy appeared. 

The next day, they marched to Langholme, another 
ſmall market- town, belonging to the ducheſs of Bucclugh. 
From hence there was a ſtrong detachment of horſe ſent in 
the night to Ecclefechan, with orders to block up Dum- 
fries, till they ſhould come up and attac it. Dumfries is 
a rich town, ſituated very commodiouſly uponhthe mouth 
of a navigable river on the Iriſh ſea, and maintains a con- 
ſiderable trade with England and the welt of Scotland. 
Had the rebels been ſteady in their reſolutions, they might 
very eaſily have made themelves [maſters of that town, 
there being no regular forces in it, but only train-bands, 
militia, and townſmen, who would not have been able to 
hold out, nor any fortifications to aſſiſt them in the defence 
of it. Here the rebels alſo might have furniſhed themſelves 
with arms, money, and ammunition, which were much 
wanted, and opened a paſſage to Glaſgow, one of the belt 
towns in Scotland. Here likewiſe they might have joined 
the Highland clans, from the weſt, beſides a great many 
country gentlemen, who, on ſuch an appearance, would 
have come in to them; by which means they might have 
ſoon formed a conſiderable army, and have received ſuc- 
cours from France and Ireland, no men of war being in all 
thoſe ſeas at that time. They were, moreover, aſſured, 
that in Glaſgow there were a great many arms in the tal- 
booth ready for all occaſions, and a conſiderable quantity 
of gun-powder in the tron-ſteeple. As to the duke of Ar- 
gyle, he was in no condition to have diſturbed them; but, 
on the contrary, would have ſcarce thought himſelf ſafe 
in Stirling, his troops not exceeding two thouſand men; 
for he had not then been reinforced by the troops from 
Ireland, nor the Dutch from England. But all thete argu- 
ments were in vain; the Engliſh gentlemen were poſitive 
for an attempt upon their own country, pretending to 
have letters from their friends in Lancaſhire, inviting 
them thither, and aſſuring them, that there would be a 
general inſurrection upon their appearing; and that twenty 
thouſand men would immediately join them. Whether 
they had any ſuch letters or no, is ſtill a queſtion; but they 
affirmed it to their army, and urged the advantages of a 
ſpeedy march into England with ſuch vehemence, that 
they turned the ſcale, and ſent an expreſs after the party 
of horſe they had ordercd to Ecclefechan, for to return 
and meet them at Langtown in Cumberland. Thus the 
deſign of continuing in Scotland was abandoned. But the 
Highlanders, whether dealt with privily by the earl of 
Wintoun, or being convinced of the advantages they were 
going to throw away, and the uncertainties the were bring - 
ing upon themſelves, halted a ſecond time, and would march 
no farther. However, their leaders were again prevailed 
with to march by promiſes, and diſtributing money to the 
men. But many of them were ſtill poſitive, and that to 
ſuch a degree that they ſeparated, and about five hundred 
of them went off in bodies, chuſing rather, as they ſaid, to 
ſurrender themſelves priſoners, than to go forward to cer- 
tain deſtruction. All imaginable means were uſed to pre- 
vent this deſertion; but nothing could prevail with them 
to alter their reſolutions; for they retired in parties over 
the mountains. The earl of Wintoun went off likewiſe 
with part of his troop, very much diſſatisfied at the mca- 
ſurs, an declaring they were taking the way to ruin them- 
telves. However, in a little time he returned and joined 
the body, though not at all ſatisfied with their proceedings ; 
and was never after called to any council of war, which incen- 
ſed him extremely againſt the reſt of the lords and command- 
ing officers. They left the ſmall pieces of cannon, which 
they had brought from Kelſo, at Langholme, having nail- 
ed them up and made them unfit for ſervice. Then they 
marched that night to Langtown, about feven miles from 
Carliſle, which was a verylong and fatiguing march. Here 
they had intelligence, that brigadier Stanwix, with a party 
of horſe from Carliſle, had been there that day to get intel- 
ligence of their numbers and motions; but that, upon notice 
of their coming towards him, he had retired to his garriſon, 
which then conſiſted of very few men, having made mr. 
Graham of Inchbrachy a prifoner. This night the party 
ordered to Ecclefechan returned and joined the rebels. 
Next day they entered England, and marched to Brampton, 
a ſmall market-town, belonging to the earl of Carliſle. Here 
they proclaimed the ee 5s and mr. Forſter opened his 
commiſſion (brought by mr, Douglas from the earl of Mar) 
to act as general in England. From this time the Highland- 
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ers had ſixpence per day paid them, to keep them in good 
order, and under command. The rebels halted one night, 
at Brampton, to refreſh the men, having marched above one 
hundred miles in five days. On the 2d of November they 
advanced to Penrith, where they expected to have met with 
ſome friends to join them; for it was reported, that mr. 
Dacre of Abbeylanner-Coaſt, a papiſt, had promiſed to raile 
forty men; but he was prevented by a fever. As they drew 
near Penrith, they had notice, that the ſheriff, with the lord 
Lonſdale, and the biſhop of Carliſle, had drawn together 
the whole poſſe of Cumberland, amounting to about twelve 
thouſand men, in order to oppole their progreſs, The firſt 
part of this was very true, that the poſſe was drawn toge- 
ther; nor was their number much leis. But they gave the 
rebel army no occaſion to try, whether they would ſtand or 
not; for, upon notice of the approach of the rebels, they 
ſhametully diſperſed, leaving the lord Lonſdale, with about 
twenty men beſides his own ſervants, who continued on the 
{pot till the rebels appeared, and then he retired. A party 
was {ent to Lowther- Hall to lee for him, but he was not to 
be found. This retreat animated the rebels, who made ſome 
booty, taking ſeveral horſes and a great many arms. Hav- 
ing ſtaid at Penrith that night, they marched next day to 
Appleby, where they halted again. On the 5th of Novem- 
ber they marched to Kendal, and on the 6th to Kirby-Lonl- 
dale, a {mall market-town in Weſtmoreland, where ſome few 
papiſts and their ſervants from Lancaſhire joined them. © 
From this place they marched to Lancaſter on the 7th, 
where the famous colonel Chartres and another officer hap- 
pened to be. Upon the news of their approach, the colonel 
propoted to blow up a fine bridge, over which they were to 
pats, to obſtruct their entry into the town; but the inhabi- 
tants would not agree to it. The colonel therefore thought 
it adviſeable to leave the town, after having ordered ſome 
barrels of powder to be thrown into a well, to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the rebels. The rebels, having en- 
tered Lancaſter without oppoſition, performed the utual 
ceremonies of proclaiming the pretender, and levying the 
public revenue. It was thought they would have continued 
here till thev had received the promiſed ſuccours, the place 
being eaſily made tenable againſt a greater force than the 
government could command on a ſudden: but they were in 
a great hurry to meet their fate, and left Lancaſter on the 
gth, carrying with them fix pieces of cannon, which they 
tound there. They directed their march towards Preſton, 
where the horſe arrived that night, but the foot halted half 
way. The horſe entered Pretton without any oppoſition ; 
Stanhope's regiment of dragoons, and a regiment of nulitia, 
having thought proper to retire on the approach of the rebels, 
which did not a little animate them to ſee the royal troops 
thus fly before them. At Preſton they were joined by a 
confiderable number of gentlemen and their followers, all 
papilts; which very much diſguſted the Scots gentlemen 
and Highlanders, becaute they were made to believe, that 
all the high-church party would join them. The rebels 
had once retolved to march out of Preſton the next day, in 
order to enter Mancheſter, where they expected to meet with 
a coniiderablec reinforcement, and to poſſeſs themſelves of 
Warrington-Bridge, which would have made them maſters 
of the rich town of Liverpool. But this deſign, like all 
others, that had any ſhew of prudence, was laid aſide for two 
days, by which time they found themſelves otherwiſe 
employed. , 

It is now time to obſerve what motions the King's troops 
mae to oppolc the rebels, who had thus given general Car- 
penter the ſhp. | | 

While it was vet uncertain which way the rebels would 
tlrect their march, the duke of Argyle ſent a detachment 
trom his ſmall army at Stirling, to hinder their paſſing the 
lead of Forth, if they ſhould attempt that way to join the 
carl of Mar. A ſquadron of dragoons, and one battalion of 
00. of this detachment, were quartered at Falkirk, and two 
nundred dragoons at Kilſyth. 


General Carpenter, upon intelligence, that the rebels were 


in Tull march towards Lancaſter, reſolved to purſue them 
with the dragoons only, for the greater expedition; not 
doubting hut he ſhould be joined by the king's troops in the 
Weſt, in which he was not miſtaken; for general Willes, 
who had been ſent down ſome days before to command in 
the Weit, having intelligence at Cheſter, that the rebels 
were advancing towards Lancaſter, gave orders for all the 
troops, quartered in thole parts, to aflemble at Warrington, 
en the borders of that county. When he arrived there, he 


© Itis to be obſerved, there were no papiſts of any account had yet joined 
them in their march; for all the papiſts on that fide of the country had been 
ſecured in the cattle of Carlifle, as mr, Howard of Corbee-caftle, mr. War- 
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found only Preſton's regiment. With that he ſet ont. .. 
the 8th of November, and, the ſame day, arrived at Mar. 
cheſter, where he had intelligence that general Carpente, 
was on his march from Durham to Lancaſter, to hon! 10 
ſent an expreſs, to acquaint that general of his on motions. 
that they might act in concert. He marched from Mau. 
cheſter the 11th, with the regiments of dragoons of Wynn 
Honey wood, Munden, and Dormer, and Preiton's tegum 2 
of foot, and advanced directly to Wiggan, where Pitt's hort. 
and Stanhope's dragoons were quartered. Underſtaudine 
here, that the-rebels were ſtill in Preſton, he gave orders for 
the troops to be ready to march towards that place nas, 
morning, by break of day. He formed the horſe into th 
brigades, Wynne's and Honeywood's, under the comma 
of brigadier Honeywood : Munden's and Stanhope's, 
the command of brigadier Munden; Put's - 
under the command of brigadier Dormer. 

On the 12th of November, the troops began their march 
in the following order: a captain and fifty. men of Preſto. 
foot, ſuſtained by a captain and fifty-dragoons, formed the 
van- guard: Preſton's regiment followed brigadier Honey. 
wood's brigade; next Dormer's; and Munden's in the rear; 
and the baggage in the rear of all. In- this order the. 
marched to the bridge of Ribble, where we ihall leave then; 
to oblerve what preparations were made for their reception 
by the rebels. | 

The ſame morning general Forſter gave orders for his 
army to march, not in the leaſt ſuſpectingthe king's troops 
and the deftruction of all their hopes, were ſo near at hand. 
He had depended on the intelligence from the Lancaſhite 


and Dormer's 
=P 


gentlemen, who had promiſed, that none ſhould advance 


within torty miles without his knowledge; bur it ſeems, they 
diſappointed him; to that he was under the greateſt {i 
prize, when he was informed from all hands, that Genera! 
Wills was within fight of him. He went out with a party oi 
horſe to view the poſture of the King's troops; and, upon 
finding they were in full march towards him, he returned 
to the town to prepare tor their reception. . 

His men were no ways diicouraged, but chcartully fe. 
about the preparations for their defence. They barricaded 
theavenues, and poſted their men in the {treets and by-lane: 
and ſuch houſcs, as were propereſt for galling their enemies, 
The gentlemen volunteers were poſted in the church-1 ar. 
under the command of the earls of Derwentwater, Wintoun, 
and Nithiſdale, and the lord Kenmure, General For!tc 
formed four main barriers; the firſt a little below the church, 
commanded by brigadier Mackintoſh, and tupported by the 
gentlemen- volunteers in the church-yard, the iccond was 
fituated at the end of a lane leading to the fields, and com— 
manded by lord Charles Murrav. The third Barrier was 
near a wind- mill, and commanded by the laird of Mackin- 
tolh. And the fourth was in the ſtreet leading to Liverpoo!, 
commanded by major Millar, and mr. Douglas. Thy 


! 


threw up ſeveral intrenchments in an inſtant, and did all 1n 


their power to make a ſtout reſiſtance; but were guilty oi 


one capital error, which diſcovered their 1gnorance, or rather 
infatuation. For in the morning, upon the firſt intelligence 
of generai Willes's approach, they had detached Macpher- 
ſon of Innercal, leutenant colonel of the earl of Mar's regi- 
ment, with an hundred choten men, to take poſt at tne 


bridge of Ribble, which was the only paſs rhe king's troops 


could enter on that fide, the river being fordable oniy in two 
places, the one below, and the other above the bridge, and 
theſe fords cafily made unpaſtable. The bridge terminate 
a long narrow lane, where, in ſome parts, not above 

can ride abrea{t. his is the famous lane, where Olivo 
Cromwell met with a {tour reſiſtance, from the lung's 110075, 
who having rolled down ſeveral large ſtones from the heigat 


upon him and his men, one of them came lo neu, mat hs 


eſcaped only by making his horſe jump into à quics-:20, 
zut mr. Forſter, inſtead of making advantage ot this pas, 
which he might have done to the defiruction of che Ring“ 
troops, (whom he might have very much annoyed by the 
help of his cannon, while they lay expoied withour any cg 
ver) ordered this detachment to return to the 209 1, an let 
the pals free for general Willes. | 
When general Willes came up to the bridge in the tore 
mentioned order, he expected to have met with great dit. 
culties in forcing the paſs; but, finding it abandoned, lie 
was much ſurprized, and ſuſpected ſome ſtratagem; and 
therefore reſolved to proceed with caution. Having vie" 


ed the hedges, and laid open the ways for the car alrꝝ co 
. enter, he found all clear, and not the leaſt appearence 9 


ba . - T F 1 
wick of Warwick-hall, mr. James Graham of Inchbrachv, and mr. Hen! 
4 - . 

Curwen of Workington, | 
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an enemy. This made him conclude, they had 99 
the place, and were endeavouring, by long marc re re- 
turn to Scotland; but in this he was likcwife miſtaken. 
For, upon his advancing near the town, he found them n a 
poſture to g1Ve him a warm reception, in a place, where - 
could eaſier come at them, than he could at the bridge 0 
Ribble. He immediately prepared tor an attac, and dit- 
poſed his troops in ſuch a manner, as he might belt annoy 
hem in the town, and prevent their making an ef- 
_— general having viewed the diſpoſition of the enemy, 
and finding all the evenues leading to the town ſtrongly 
barricaded, and two pieces of cannon planted on each ; 
he reſolved to make two attacs. For the attac of the ave- 
nue, that leads to Wiggan, a captain and fifty dragoons 
were draughted out of each of the five regiments, with a 
major and licutenant-colonel to command them, and order- 
ed to diſinount to ſuſtain Preſton's regiment commanded by 
the lord Forreſter their lieutenant-colonel; and Honey- 
wood's regiment was ordered to remain on horſeback, to 
ſuſtain the whole; and the brigadier of that name had the 
direction of that attac. | 

The regiment of Wynne and Dormer, and a ſquadron 
of Stanhope's, were ordered to diſmount under the com- 
mand of brigadier Dormer, while the regiments of Pitts and 
Munden, and the remaining ſquadron of Stanhope”s ſuſtain- 
ed them in the attac of the avenue that leads to Lancaſter, 
lying on that ide of the town oppoſite to the attac of the 
avenue leading to Wiggan. By the diſpoſition of the King's 
forces, the four chief barricades of the enemy were cafily 
attaced, but not with defired ſucceſs. 

The firſt attac was unon that barricade below the church, 
commanded bv the old brigadier Mackintoſh, who recetv- 
el the king's troops very gallantly; and with a terrible fire 
both from the barricade and the houſes, obliged them to 
retire to the end vi the town ;; at the ſame time the lord Vor- 
reſter, licutenant-colonel of Preiton's foot, entered the 
avenue of Wiggan, and took poſſeſſion of two large houſes 
within fifty vards of the barricade, where he poſted his men, 
finding it impraticable to force the barricade; but from 
theſe houtes, Which overlooked the whole town, he very 
much anoyed the enemy; and from thence, it is faid, they 
received moſt of the damage they ſuſtained during the action. 
Thete houſes had been poffeſſed by the Highlanders, when 
the barricade was commanded by Mackintoſh ; but they 
were called off by him to {ſupport that barricade, which 
gave the king's troops an eaſier potleſhon of them, and per- 
haps ſaved the remains of that regiment, which ſuffered 
very much in that bold attac. General Honeywood order- 
ed the houſes hetween thoſe he poſſeſſed and the barricade 
to be {ct on fire; which was not done without the lots of 
men on both fides. He likewiſe ordered breaſt works to 
be thrown up, both to fecure lus men, and prevent the 
rebels from eſcaping at that quarter of the town. 

The other Hharricades were attaced with great reſolution, 
but without any ſucceſs; the King's troops being obliged to 
1ctire to the ends of the town, and remain ſatisfied till they 
could renew their attempts the next day; for by this time 
night hindered their , farther approaches. Thus far the 
rebels appeared to have acted with courage, and to have 
acted with courage, and to have had the advantage, ſince 
they had, in all the attacs, repulſed their enemies with 
little or no loſs on their tide, and a conſiderable ſlaughter 
on the king's. But they did not long continue in this dif- 
polition ; for having intelligence next morning, that gene- 
ral Carpenter had arrived with more troops to ſurround 
them, their refolution tailed them, and from that moment 
they acted with great confuſion and deſpair. 

General Carpenter arrived at Preſton on the 13th, at 
ten in the morning, with three regiments of dragoons, lord 
Cobham's, Churchill's, and Moleſworth's, accompanied 
by the earl of Carliſle, lord Lumley, and colonel Darcy; 
ordering Moleſworths to the Mancheſter fide, and march- 
ing the other two to the Lancaſter fide. He found, that 
the rebels had been attaced the day before, without ſucceſs, 

nd that moſt part of the king's horſe and dragoons were 
crouded im a deep narrow lane near the end of the town, ſo 
'ncommodious, that it was impoſſible to draw up above 
hree or four in front; and, going to view the ground to- 
wart the river, he ſaw there were no troops poſted at the 
end of Fiſher-gate-ftrect, to block up that part of the town, 
where ſeveral of the rebels were ſaid to have efcaped the 
might before. ' This ſtreet leads to a marſh or meadow, 
which joins to that part of the river Ribble, where there are 
% good fords, being the high road towards Liverpool; 
nd, rowards the end of the ſame ſtreet, there was another 


done. 


pect to undergo the ſame fate. 
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barricade with two pieces of cannon. General Carpenter 
therefore ordered colonel Pitt to.poſt his two ſquadrons on 


that marſh; and going back to the end of the town, he 


ordered communication to be made for the troops to aſſiſt 
cach other in cafe of a ſally. The rebels, being thus in- 
veſted on all fides, and being now ſenſible, though too 
late, of their condition, began to conſider what was to be 
the Highlanders were for tallying out upon the 
king's forces, and dying, as they called it, like men of 
honour, tword in hand; but they were over ruled, and not 


allowed to ſtir. Nor was the motion communicated to the 


whole body; but general Forſter (prevailed upon by lord 
Wriddrington, colonel Oxburgh, and ſome few others,) re- 
ſolved upon a capitulation, flattering themtelves with ob- 
taining good terms from the kings officers. Colonel Ox- 
burgh, pretending acquaintance with ſome of them, made 
an offer to go out, and treat of a ſurrender. Accordingly 
he went with a trumpet to general Willes, and offering to 
lay down their arms, and ſubmit themſelves, hoped he 
would recommend them to the king's mercy. The gene- 
ral told the colonel he would not treat with rebels; for they 
had killed ſeveral of the king's ſubjects, and they mult ex- 
The colonel ſaid, as the 
general was a man of honour, and an officer, he hoped he 
would ſhew mercy to people, who were willing to ſubmit. 
The general replied, All he would do for them, was, that, 
if they laid down their arms, and {ſubmitted priſoners at 
diſcretion, he would prevent the ſoldiers from cutting them 


in pieces till he had farther orders; and he would give them 


but an hour to conſider of it. Colonel Oxburgh returned 
into the town, to acquaint mr. Forſter with this; and, be- 
fore the hour was expired, there came out mr. Dalziel, bro- 
ther to the carl of Carnwarth, who wanted terms for the 
Scots, The general's anſwer was, that he would not treat 
with rebels, nor give them any other terms than what he 
had before offered them. Upon which the general was de- 
fired to grant farther time till ſeven o'clock next day, to 
conſult the beſt method of delivering themſelves up. The 
general agreed to grant them the ume deſired, provided 
they threw them up no new intrenchments in the flreets, 
nor ſuffered any of their people to etcape, and ſent out the 
chief of the Engliſh and Scots as hoſtages for the perfor- 
mance. The general ſent in colonel Cotton to bring them 
out, who accordingly brought out the carl of Derwentwater 
and Brigadier Mackintoſh. The next day, about ſeven in 
the morning, Mr Forſter ſent out to let the general know, 
that they were willing to give up themſelves prifoners at 
diſcretion, as he had demanded. Brigadier Mackintoſh, 
being preſent when this meflage was brought, ſaid, He 
could not anſwer, that the Scots would ſurrender in that 
manner; for that they were people of deſperate fortunes ;/ 
and he had been a ſoldier himſelf, and knew what it was to 
be a priſoner at diſcretion. Upon this the general ſaid, 
* Go back to your people again; and I will attac the town, 
and the conſequence will be, 1 will not {pare a man of you.” 
The brigadier went back, but came running out immediate- 
ly again, and faid, The lord Kenmure, and the reſt of 
the noblemen, with his brother would ſurrender in like 
manner with the Engliſh.” 


General Carpenter entered one fide of the town, and general 


Willes the other, with all their troops, with trumpets ſound- 
ing, drums beating, and colours diſplayed. They both met 
in the middle of the town, where the Highlanders were 
drawn up under arms. The noblemen and gentlemen 
were firit ſecured in ſeveral inns, and the Highlanders 
then laid down their arms in the place where they were 
ſtanding; and they were next ſecured under a ſufficient 
guard. 

General Carpenter, finding the place too narrow to con— 
tain all the hoxſe that was with him, ſent part of them to 
Wiggan the fame day, and went away himſelf the next, 
leaving general Willes to command in his abſence. 

Mr Forſter was by moſt people blamed for the ſurrender, 
without obtaining better terms for thoſe, whom he had 
drawn into his enterprize. His want of {kill was acknow- 
ledged on all hands, and this was what he could be leaſt 
blamed for, ſince he was made general, as the only proteſ- 
tant of note of the party. But, though he was nominal ge- 
neral, he depended moltly upon the conduct of colonel 
Oxburgh, who had gained in foreign ſervice, the reputation 
of an experienced officer. Others did not ſcruple to charge 
mr. Forſter with treachery as well as want of capacity, and 
pretend to ſay, that, if the king's general had not been ſure 
of him beforchand, he would have granted more generous 
terms to the rebels; and they bring his e{cape out of New- 
gate, as a proof of this ſurmiſe; ſuppoſing that a priſoner of 
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his diſtinction would have been better looked after, if the 
government had not been under an obligation to connive at 
his eſcape. But there ſeems to be little ground for ſuch a 
ſuſpicion, eſpecially as the pretender himſelf did not credit 
it, but held mr. Forſter afterwards in great eſteem and 
confidence. 

In the attac upon Preſton, brigadier Honeywood receiv- 
ed a contuſion on the ſhoulder, by a muſket-ſhot, and major 
Bland a flight one in the arm; and his horſe was thot through 
the neck, There were killed at brigadier Honey wood's at- 
tac, two captains, one enſign, and twenty-eight private 
ſoldiers; wounded, lord Forreſter, major Lawſon, two cap- 
tains, one lieutenant, four enſigns, and fifty private men. 
At brigadier Dormer's attac there were nine men killed; 
wounded, the brigadier, one captain, one lieutenant, one 
cornet, and thirty-nine men. 

Upon the very day, the rebels agreed to ſurrender them- 
ſelves at Preſton, was fought the battle of Dublain. The 
earl of Mar, being now joined by all the power he could 
expect from the earl of Seaforth, and all his Northern clans, 


and by the troops under general Gordon, thought himſelf 


ſtrong enough to put his deſign in execution of. paſſing the 
Forth, joining his Southern friends, and marching into 
England. To this purpole he ſummoned a general council 
of war, where all their meaſures were concerted for this 
enterprize. Accordingly, he left colonel Balfour govern- 
or of the town of Perth with a guard ſufficient; and, being 
furniſhed with proviſiens, artillery, and all other neceffaries 
for a long march; he ſet out on the 10th. of November, for 
Auchterarder, there to draw his army together, of which 
he made a general review that day at that place, and reſted 
the 11th. WER: | 

The duke of Argyle, having intelligence of the motion 
of the enemy, was at no uncertainty what todo. He knew, 
if he was to diſpute their paſſage over the Forth at the heads 
of that river, his horſe on which he placed his whole de- 
pendance, would be of no ſervice to him in that place. He 
choſe therefore to, engage the earl on the grounds about 


Dumblain, where he might employ all his forces.“ He 


likewiſe had intelligence,. that on the 12th at night the 
enemy deſigned to incamp at Dumblain. Therefore, judg- 
ing it of importance to poſſeſs that place, on the 12th in the 
forenoon he ordered his whole army to paſs the river at 
Stirling bridge, and incamped that night with his left at 


4 The priſoners of note Engliſh and Scots were as follows: 
ENGLISH. | 
Mr Forſter, the general. The earl of Derwentwater. 
The lord Widdrington. Mr Charles Radcliffe, brother of the 
Mr Edward Howard, brother to earl of Derwentwater, | 
the duke of Nortolk. John Laybourn. 
Charles and Peregrine Widdrington. Gabriel Heſtedt. 
brothers of the lord Widdrington, Cuthbert Heſtedt. 
Walter Tankard. Thomas Walton. 
ohn Thornton of Netherwriton, Edward Tefley. 
ohn Clavering of Cailcy. Thomas Errington, 


Nicholas Wogan. Philip Hudſon. 
Charles Wogam. James Talbot. 

ohn Talbot. Alexander Deaſineſs. 
Nabert Talbot. Lyon Walden. 
Roger Salke!d. John Maſterſon. 
George Collingwood, George Sanderſon, 
John Hunter, George Budding. 
Edward Ord. Robert Cotton of Gidding in Hunting- 
William Tunſtall, paymaſter. donſhire, X 
William Shaftoe of Pavington. John Cotton his ſon. 
John Shaftoe, his fon. Richard Gaſcoigne. 
Edward Shaftoe. John Hunter. 


Edward and James Swinburn, bro- William Hardwick. 
thers of fir William Swinburn. Thomas Butler. 
George Gibſon, junr. of Stone- Robert Patten, 
craſt. William Cafton. 
Edward Byers. Thomas Liſle. 
Richard Stockart. Thomas Forſter. 
William Charlton. William Raine. 
Fdward Charleton. Thomas Riddle. 
Charles Charley. Henry Widdrington- 
Richard Caharley. Richard Ord. 
Ralph Standiſh of Standiſh, William Sanderſon, 
Sir Francis Anderton of Leſtock. John Towle. 
Richard 'Townley of Townley. John Hotherſalt. 


John Dalton. Francis Thornbuck. 
John Heale. Edward Mackey. 
Heury Oxburgh. William Dobſon, 
John Beaumont. John Crotts, 
SCOTS% 


The cart of Nithifdale, 

The earl of Wintoun. 

"Che carl of Carnwarth. 

The lord viſcount Kenmure. 
Captain James Dalziel. 
Brigadier Mackintoſh, 
Colonel Stuart. Robert Carruthers, 
William Erring. Andrew Caſhie, 
Alexander Forreſter. . Mr Lockhart. 
William Grierſon. James Skeen. 


The lord Nairn, 

Ihe maſter of Nairn, 
Lord Charles Murray. 
Major Bafil Hamilton, 
George Seton of Barne, 
Robert Maclean. 


under arms till break of day. 


Dumblain, and his right towards Sheriff- Moore. Ty, 
enemy advanced the ſame night within two miles of Pa 
royal army ; and having received intelligence, that the duke 
with his whole army was in poſſeſſion of Dumblain, = 
drew up in order of battle, and remained in that Poſture 


On the 13th in the morning both armies were in motion 
and the duke of Argyle advanced to a riſing ground 
to take a view of the rebel army, which he could eaſily dif. 
cern in full march towards him. But another hill on his 
left intercepted his view of the whole extent of their left 
wing; for which reaſon it was impoſſible for him to gueſs 
* the true extent of their line, or how far they out- flanked 

im. 

The duke's army amounting to three thouſand five hun. 
dred men, of which one thouſand two hundred were dra. 
goons, was drawn up upon the heights above Dumblain to 
the North-Eaſt of that place, which lay about a mile and 
a half from his left, and a wet boggy moraſs, called Sheriff. 
Moor, on his right. 

The order of the royal army was thus: The firſt line was 
compoled of fix battalions of foot in the centre, with thres 
{quadrons of dragoons upon the right and left. The ſecond 
line was compoſed of two battalions of foot, and two {qua. 
drons of dragoons on each wing. The duke commanded 
the right; general Witham the left; and major-general 
Wightman the main battle or centre. 

The earl of Mar's army, amounting to about nine thou. 
and men, were drawn up in the following order: The firſt 
line was compoſed of ten battalions of foot, conſiſting ot 
the clans commanded: by the captain of Clanronald, Gln. 
gary, fir John Maclean, and Campbell of Glen-Lyon on the 
right; there were three ſquadrons of horſe, the Stirling 
ſquadron, which carried the pretender's ſtandard, and tus 
of the marquiſs of Huntley's : On the left were drawn up 
the Perthſhire and Fifeſhire ſquadrons. The centre of the 
ſecond line was com poſed of three battalions of the earl gt 
Seaforth's, two battalions of the marquiſs of Huntley's 
battahons of the earl of Panmure, marquiſs of Tolk. 
bardine, lord Drummond and Strowan, all commanded be 
their reſpective chiets, except that of Drummond, com- 
manded by the viſcount of Strathallan and Logie-Almond. 


The earl of Mariſchal's {ſquadron was on the right, and chat 


of Angus on the left. 5 


William Calderwood, 


Richard Harris. Walter Riddle, 
The Engliſh noblemen and gentlemen of the Engliſh taken 
priſoners — T9 
Their ſervants or followers 83 
Private men in the church at Preſton — o 
Total Engliſh 403 


Scots noblemen, officers, and gentlemen taken _ 143 


ers, 
Their vaſſals, &c. 


802 

Total Scots + ont 
Engliſh in Preſton 5 
Taken in Lancaſter — 4 

200 


Scots in Preſton — 100 
Taken in Lancaſter— 17 


| 


Total Engliſh and Scots —— 1459 


pe ms 


On the 23d of October, the duke of Argyle had notice that a party 0! 
the rebels, conliſting of two hundred foot and a hundred horſe, were marching 
by Caſtle-camp-bell towards Dumferling. Upon this intelligence, his grace 
ummediately ſent off a detachment of dragoons, under the command of colonel 
Cathcart, who came up with the rebels the 2 4th, at five o'clock iu the mot 
ing; and, after having killed and wounded ſeveral of them, took events 
priſoners ; amongſt them the following gentlemen : 

Mr Murray, brother to the laird of Aberkenny. 
Mr Hay, ſon to Arboth. 

Mr Patrick Gordon, Arbertour's eldeſt ſon. 
Alexander Forbes, ſon to Buflie. 

William Roberton, brother to Donſhills, 

Mr Kenloch, a phyſician, 

Alexander Smith. 

Mr Alexander Gordon. 

Francis Gordon of Craig, 

Mr Hamilton of Gibſtown in Strabogie. 
George Gordon of the Miln of Kincardine. dere e. 

The ſame evening colonel Catheart returned to the camp at Stirling with 
luis priſoners. A few days after, a detachment ſent by the earl of Ilay into 
Lorn, to intercept about four hundred of the earl of Broadalbin's men, who 
were in motion to join the rebels, having furrounded them, obliged them i 
ſeparate and return to their ſeveral habitations, 
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The carl of Mar, who knew that his number far exceeded 
the duke's, extended his lines as far as poſſible, with a de- 
lien to take him in flank, and marched up to him in this 
e of Argyle, who till now ſuppoſed that the 
morals of Sheriff-NIoor was unpaſſable, ſaw, that the 0 
or three nights froſt had made it capable of bearing Bis ro 
the rebels coming down the Moor with intent to flan : 
him, having their right much extended beyond rr 0 

his left; he tound himſelf obliged to alter the diſpoſition 
of his front, to prevent his being ſurrounded; which, - 
account of the ſcarcity of general officers, was not done 0 
expeditiouſly , as to be all formed again before the rebels 
| e attac. w | 
"F be lch wing of the duke's ſmall army fell in with the 
centre of theirs, which conſiſted, eſpecially the firſt line, of 
che flower of the rebel army. 5 ; 

They begun the action by 4 general diſcharge of their fire- 
arms, and received the fir fire of the royal troops 1 
hrinking; but the captain of Clanronald, who led them 
on in chief, was killed, which had like to have ſtruck al 
damp upon them. But Glengary, who pg peri cy =. 
ſtarting from the lines, waved his bonnet, and cried three 
or four times revenge, which ſo animated the men, that 
they followed him clole up to the muzzles of the muſkets, 
puſhed aſide oy bayonets with their targets and with their 

ad (words did great execution. 

_ tree 3 of foot, on the left of the duke's 
centre, behaved gallantly, and made all the reſiſtance they 
could; but, being unacquainted with this way of fighting, 
they were forced to give ground, fell in among the horle, 
and helped the enemy to put them in contuſion ; fo that a 
total rout of that wing of the royal army entued. General 
Witham, with ſome of the horſe, riding full ſpeed to Stirling, 
gave out that all was loſt; but the general was miſtaking in 
that, as well as in the opinion he formed of the men he run 
from that morning before the engagement. 

Upon the right wing of che king's army, the duke of 
Argyle commanded in perſon, and at the head of Stair's 
and Evans's dragoons, attaced the enemy's left, conſiſting 
chiefly of horſe, with ſuch intrepidity, that, notwith{tanding 


f This is the account of the duke of Argyle's hiſtorian; to which it may 
be proper to add thoſe which were {publitied by a kind of authority on all 
ſides. The firſt is colonel Harriſon's account, who was ſent expreis to the 
king by the duke of Argyle: 

The duke of — 42 informed, on the 12th, that the rebels had come 
to Auchterardire with their baggage, artillery, and a ſufficient quantity of 
bread tor a march of many days, tound he was obliged either to engage them 
on the grounds near Dumblain, or decamp, and wait their coming to the head 
of the Forth. He choſe the firſt on many accounts, and, amongſt 
others, that the gromuds near Dumblain were much more advantageous for 
bis borſe, thay thoſe at the head of the river: and beſides this, by the froſts 
then beginning, the Forth might become paſſable in ſeveral places, which the 
mall number of his troops did not enable him to guard ſufficiently. He 
likewife received advice, that the 12th ut mght the rebels deſigned to incamp 
at Dumblain; upon which, judging it ot importance to prevent them by 
poſleſung that place, he marched the 12th in the forenoon, and incamped with 
his Ictt at Dumblain, and bis right towards Sherift-Moor, The enemy ſtop- 
ped that night within two miles of Dumblain. Next morning his grace, 
being intormed by his advanced guard, that the rebels were forming, rode to 
a ring ground, where he viewed the enemy diſtin&tly, aud tonnd, as they 
pointed their march, they Cefigned ſtrait upon his flank: The Moor to our 
right, was the preceding night unpatiabie, and guarded us trom being flanked 
on that fide; but by the fruit was become paſiable, lis grace therefore or- 
dered his tioops to ſtreich to the right in the following order; three ſqua- 
drons of dragoons upon the right and left in the front line, aud ſix battahons 
of foot in the centre. The ſecond line was compoſed of two battalions in the 
cent!e, and one ſquadron upon the right, and another upon the left, and a 
ſquadron of dragoons behind each wing of hotſe in the firſt line. As the 
right of our army came over againſt the left ot the rebels, which they bad put 
to 2 morats, his grace, finding they were not quite tormed, gave orders imme— 
diately to fall on, and charged both their horle aud foot. They received us 
very briikly, but, after ſome teſiſtance, were broke through, and were purſu— 
ed above two miles by five ſquadrons of dragoons, the ſquadron of volunteers, 
ard five battalions of fout. When we came near the 1iver Allan, by the vaſt 

numbers of rebels we drove before us, we concluded it an intire rout, and 
_ relolved to puriue as long as we had day-ligbt. The purſuing to the river 
Allan had taken up a long time, by reaſon of the frequent attempts they made 


to form in different places, which obliged us as oft to attac and break them, 


when they were in part paſſed, and others piling the Allan, Major-General 
Vightman, who commanded the five battalions of foot, ſent to acquaint the 
dube of Argyle that he could not difcover what was become of our tioops on 
the left; and that a conliderable body of the rebels, horſe and foot, ſtood 


behind him. Upon that his grace halted, formed his troops, and matched 


towards the hill, on which the rebels had poſted themſclves. 

Hereafter his grace extended his right towards Dumblain, to give his left 
an opportunity ot joining him. There we continued till it was late, and, not 
unding our left come up, his grace marched ſlow ly towards the ground he had 
formed on in the morning. So foon as it was dark, the rebels, who continued 
uncperted on the top of the hill, moved to Ardoch, About an hour after 
our tro ps, which had been ſeparated from the duke ot Argyle, joined his 
grace. Our dragoons on the left, in the beginning of the action, charged 
tome of the horſe on the tight, and carried oft a ſtandard; but at the ſame 
time the rebels preſſed ſo hard on our battalions on the left, that they were 
diſordered, aud obliged to fall in among the horſe. "The rebels, by this means 
cut of the communication betwixt our left and the other body; and they being 
informed, that ſome of the rebels were endeavouring to get to Stirling, the 
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the rebels ſhewed they wanted neither courage nor inclina- 
tion to ſtand, yet were obliged to give way, and were put 
into confuſion. The duke purſued them towards the river 
Allan, which he was forced to do, in regard that, tho” the 
diſtancc is not above two miles, yet in that ſpace they at- 
tempted to rally again above ten times; and, whenever the 
ground afforded them any advantage, endeavoured to make 
a full ſtop; ſo that the duke having to Uo with troops of that 
diſpoſition, who likewiſe out-numbered him, was obliged to 
follow his blow, leſt he ſhould have loſt the advantage he 
had gained. Nor was it in his power to ſuccour the left, 
the 10ut of that wing happening ſo ſuddenly, and the officer, 


who commanded, leaving the field, almoſt at the firſt fire ot 


the rebels, there was no opportunity to rally the broken 
troops a ſecond time. 


Brigadier Wightman followed cloſe after the duke with 
chree battalions of foot, and ran a very great riſque ot far- 
ing in the ſame manner with the reſt, if the rebels had but 
had common prudence; for, no ſooner their right underſtood 
the diſaſter of their left, than they formed again, and return- 
ed bac to the field, following cloſe on the rear of Wight- 
man's battaliohs, to the number of five thouſand. Some 
ſay, that body was led on by general Gordon, others by 
general Hamilton, others by both; and others, (and indeed 
with more probability) ſay, they were headed by Glengary ; 
and that he, upon being ordered to attac theſe battalions, 
returned for anſwer, that the clans had done enough; and 
that he would not hazard them to do other people's work, 
(meaning the horſe) and remained upon a hill, where he 
ſeemed to form his men, as if for ſome new action. 

The duke, having by this time intirely broke their left, 
and puſhed them over the river Allan, returned to the field ; 
and Wightman, facing again to the right, took poſſeſſion of 
ſome incloſures and mud walls, which would ſerve for a 
breaſt-work, in caſe they were attaced, as they judged by the 
countenance and number of the enemy they ſhould. In this 
poſture both armies ſtood looking it one another, but neither 
caring to engage; when towards cvening the duke drew off 


towards Dumblain, and the enemy towards Ardoch, with- 
out moleſting one another. f 


The day after the engagement, the duke of Argyle 


troops on our left retired beyond Dumblain, to poſſeſs themſelves of the 
paſſes leading there. We have, as yet, no certain account of the numbers 
killed; but it is reconed they may be about eight hundred, among whom 
there are ſeveral perſons of diltinftion. The quality of the priſoners is not 
yet fully known; only that the viſcount of Strathallan, two colonels, two lieuten- 
ant colonels, one major, ninecaptains, beſides ſubalterns, are brou ght to Stir- 
ling. We have likewiſe carried off fourteen colours and ſtandards, four pieces 
of cannon, tumbrels with ammunition, with all their bread-waggons. This 
victory was not obtained without the loſs of ſome brave men on our ſide. The 
cail of Fortar's wounds are ſo many, that his life is deſpaired of, The earl 
of Ilay, who came halt an hour before the action, received two wounds, the 
one in his arm, the other in his ſide; but, the bullet being cut out of his ſide, 
it is hoped he is paſt danger. General Evans received a cut in his head. 
Colonel Hawley was ſhot through the body, but there is hopes of his recovery. 
Colonel Lawrence is taken. Colonel Hummers and captain Armſtrong, 
aid de camp to the duke of Argyle, are killed. The courage of the king's 
troops was never keener than on this occaſiun, who, though the rebels were 
three times their number, yet attaced and purſued them with all the reſolution 
imaginable, The conduct and bravery of the gencrals and inferior officers 
contributed much to this ſucceſs; but, above all, the great example of the 
duke of Argyle, whoſe preſence not only gave ſpirit to the action, but gained 
ſucceſs as often as he led on. The 100p of horſe volunteers, which conſiſt- 
ed of noblemen and gentlemen of diſtinction, ſhewed their quality by the 
gallantry of their behaviour; in a particular manner the duke of Roxburgh, 


the lords Rothes, Haddington, Lauderdale, Loudoun. Belhaven, and fir 
John Shaw, 


Major-General Wightman's account was as follows: 

Stirling, Nov. 14, 1715, at eleven at night, 

Laſt Friday I arrived from Edingburgh, where I had finiſhed all the works 
and barricadves, that I had orders to do for the ſecurity of that town; and, 
as ſoon as I came to his grace the duke of Argyle, he told me he was glad to 
ſce me, and that, as he intended to make a march towards the enemy the 
next morning, he had ſent an expreſs to Edingburgh for me. Accordingly, 
on Saturday the 12th inſtant our whole army marched over the bridge of 
Stirling towards the enemy, who lay at a place called Ardoch, about ſeven 
miles trom this place; and in the evening our army came within three miles 
of the enemy's camp. We lay all that night on our arms, and the next 
morning, being Sunday, I went with his grace where our advanced guard 
was potted, and had a plain view of the rebels army all drawn up in line of 
battle, which conſiſted of nine thoutand one hundred men. They ſeemed to 
make a motion towards us; upon which the duke ordered me immediately 
bac to put our men in order; and ſoon after his grace ordered them to 
march to the top of a hill againſt the enemy; but before all, or not above 
half of our army was formed in line of battle, the enemy attaced us. The 
right of their line, which lay in a bollow way, vaſtly outwinged us, which was 
not perceived by us, nor poſlible for us to know it, the enemy having poſ- 
ſem̃on of the brow of the hill; but the left of their army was very plain to 
our view, the moment we got to the top of the hill. Not half our men were 
come up, or could jorm. The enemy, that were within little more than 
piſtol-thot, began the attac with all their left upon our right. I had the com- 
mand of the foot ; the enemy were Highlanders, and, as it is their cuſtom, 
gave us fire, and a great many came up to our noſes {word in hand: but the 
horſe on our right, with the conſtant tire of the platoons of foot, ſoon put the 
left of theirs to the rout; the duke of Argyle purſuing, as he thought, the 
main of their army, which he drove before him above a mile and © half over a 
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returned to the field of battle, and carried off the wounded, 
and four pieces of cannon left by the rebels, to Stirling, 
where he retired with all his army. ; 

The priſoners of moſt note taken by the king's forces were 
the lord Strathallan, the lairds Barrowfield, Logie Drum- 
mond, mr. Murray of Auchtertyre, the viſcount of Strathal- 
lan's brother, mr. Drummond of Drumquhany, mr. Roſs, 
ſon to the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, colone] Mackenzie 
of Keldin, &c. with ſeveral captains, ſubaltern officers, and 


tiver. As I marched after him as faſt as I could with a little above three 
reginicnts of foot, I heard great firing on our left, and ſent my aid de camp 
to ice the occaſion of it, and found, that the right of the enemy's army, that 
lay in the hollow way, and were ſuperior to that part of the army, which we 
had be aten, was fallen upon our lett with all the tury imaginable ; and as our 
men were not formed, they cut off juſt the half of our foot, and the ſquadrons 
on our lett, The duke, who purſued the enemy very faſt, was not appriſed 
of this; aad, as he had ordered me to march after him as faſt as I could, I 
was obliged to flacken my march, and ſend to his grace, to inform him of 
what had happened. I kept what foot Thad in perfect order, not knowing 
but my rear might ſoon be attaced by the enemy, that had beat our left, 
which proved to be the flower of our army. At laſt when the duke had put 
to flight that part of the rebel army he was engaged with, he came back to 
me, and could not have imagined to ſee ſuch an army as was behind us, being 
three times our number; but, as I had kept that part of our foor, which 
firſt engaged, in very good order, his grace joined me with five ſquadrons of 
dragoons, and we put the beſt face on the matter, to the right about, and fo 
marched to the enemy, who had defeated all the left of our army, If they 
had had either courage or conclact, they might have intirely deſtroyed my bo- 
dy of foot; but it pleaſed God to the contrary. I am apt to conjecture their 
ſpirits were not a little damped by having been witneſſes ſome hours before 
of the firm behaviour of my foot, and thought it hardly poſſible to break us. 


Wie ͤmarched in a line of battle till we came within half a mile of the enemy, 


and fouad them ranged on the top of a hill, on very advantageous ground, 
and above four thouſand in number. We poſted ourſelves at the bottom of 
the hill, having the advantage of ground, where their horſe could not well 
atiac us; for we had the convenience of ſome earth walls or ditches about 
breaſt high, and as evening grew on, we inclined with our right towards the 
town of Dumblain, in all tne order that was poſſible. The enemy behaved 
like civil gentlemen, and let us do what we pleaſed; ſo that we paſſed the 
bridge of Dumblain, poſted ourtelves very ſecurely, and lay on our arms all 
night. This morning we went with a body of dragoons to the field of battle, 
brought off the wounded there, and came to this town in the evening. Ge- 
neral Web's late regiment, now Moriſon's, is one of the unfortunate regi- 
ments that was not formed, and ſuffered moſt. Major Hanmer is killed, 
with young Hillary, and many other officers. General Evans and I had the 
good fortune to be on the right wing with the duke. General Evans had 
his horſe ſhot dead under him, and eſcaped very narrowly as well as myſelf. 

P. S. Our whole army did not conſiſt of above one thouſand dragoons, 
and two thouſand five hundred foot; and but a little more than half of them 
engaged. However I muit do the enemy that juſtice to ſay, I never ſaw re- 
gular troops more exactly drawn up in line of battle, and that in a moment; 
and their officers behaved with all the gallantry imaginable. All I can fay is, 
it will be of the laſt danger to the government if we have not force to deſtroy 
them ſoon. The lots on both ſides I leave for another time, when we have 
2 more exact account.” 


The following account (given by the earl of Mar or his party, of the en- 


gigement on Sheriff-Moor near Dumblain, Nov. 13, 1715, was publiſhed by 
iur. Freebairn, the pretender's ae at Perth: 

* There being various and different reports induſtriouſly ſpread abroad, to 

-cover the victory obtained by the king's army over the enemy, the beſt way 
to ſet it in a clear light, is to narrate the true matter of fact, and leave it to 
the world tojudge unpartially thereof, 

Thurſday, Nov. 10, the earl of Mar reviewed the army at Auchterardire. 
Friday 11, reſted. 

Saturday 12, the earl of Mar ordered lientenant-general Gordon, and 
brigadier Ogilvie, with three 1quadrons of the marquiſs of Huntley, and the 
matter of Sinclair*s five ſquatiruns ot horſe, and all the clans, to march and 
take poſſeſſion of Dumblain, which was ordered to be done two days before, but 
was delayed by ſome mterrupions : and all the reſt of the army was ordered, at 
the fame time to parade upon the Moor of Tullibardine very early, and tomarch 
after general Gordon, The earl of Mar went to Drummond-Calſtle ta meet 
with my lord Broadalbin, and ordered general Hamilton to march the army. 
Upon the much, general Hamilton 2 of a body of the enemy's 
having taken poſſeſſion of Dumblain; which account he ſent immediately to 
the carl of Mar. A little after general Hamilton had another expreſs from 
general Gordon, who was then about two miles to the Weſtward of Ardoch, 
that he had intelligence of a great body of the enemy's being in Dumblain. 
Upon which general Hamilton drew up the army fo, as the ground at the 
Roman camp near Ardoch would allow. A very little after the earl of Mar 
came up to the army, and not hearing any moe from lieutenant-general 
Gordon, who was marched on, judged it to be only ſome ſmall party of the 
cuemy to ditturb our march, ordered the guards to be poited, and the army 
to their quarters, with orders to aſſemble uponthe parade any time of the 
night or day, upon the firing of three cannon. A little after the army was 
diimiſſed, the earl of Mar, had an account trum lieutenant-general Gordon, 
that he had certain intelligence of the duke of Argyle*s being at Dumblain 
with his whole army. Upon which the general was ordered to halt till the 
earl ſhonl. come up to him, and ordered the three guns to be fired; upon 
which the army formed immediately, and marched up to lieutenant-general 
Gordon at Kinbuck, where the whole army lay under arms, with guards 
advanced tom each 1quadroa and battalion till break of day. 

Sunday ther 2th, the ear! of Mar gives orders for the whole army to form 
on the Moor, to the left ot the road that leads to Dumblair, fronting to Dum- 
Elan. Tuc general perſons were ordered to their poſts. The Stirling 
1quadron, with the king's ſtandard, and two ſquadrons of the marquiſs of 
Huiutley's, formed the right of the firſt line of horſe. All the clans formed 
the right of the firſt line of foot. The Perthſhire and Fifeſhire ſquadrons 
formed the lett of the tictt line of horte; the earl Mariſchal's ſquadron on 
the light of the ſecond line; three battalions of the marquiſs of Seaforth's 
toot, two battalions of iny lord Huntlcy's, the earl of Panmure's, the mar- 
quits of Tullibardine's, the battalions of Drummond, commanded by the viſ- 
count of Strathallan and Logic Almond, the battalion of Strowan, and the 
Angus ſpuadron of horfe, forined the ſecond line. When the army was 
to5rming, we diſcovered tome fmalt number of the enemy on the height of the 
Weſt cud of the Sherifi-moor, which looks iV Dumblain ; from wich place 


private men, amounting in all to the number of abour 


eighty. 

The earl of Forfar, the laird of Glenkindy, and lieutenang: 
colonel Lawrence, were all the men of note, who were men. 
tioned to be taken priſoners by the rebels, who took like. 
wiſe ſeveral captains and ſubaltern officers; and, accordin 
to them, about two hundred private men. | 8 

The number of the killed and wounded, on the fide of 
the rebels, is ſaid to have amounted to eight hundred, ang 


they had a full view of our army, The earl of Mar called a council of war 
conſiſting of all the noblemen, gentlemen, general officers, and heads of the 
clans, which was held in the front of the horſe on the left, where it was Voted 
to fight the enemy nemine contradicente, Upon which the earl of M 
ordered the earl Mariſchal major-general of the horſe, with his own ſquadron, 
and fir Donald Macdonald's battalion, to march up to the height, where > 
ſaw the enemy, and diſlodge them, and ſend an account of their m - 
diſpofitions. No fooner the earl Mariſchal began his march, but the enem 
dilppeared, and the earl of Mar ordered the army to march up after then! 
By the other generals orders the lines marched off the right, divided in the 
centre, and marched up the hill in four lines. After marching 
ter of a mile, the earl Mariſchal ſent back an account, that they diſcovered 
the enemy torming their line very near him, to the South of the top of the 
hill; upon which the army, particularly the horſe, was ordered to march u 
very quicly, and form to the enemy; but, by the breaking of their lines in 
marching off, they fell in ſome confuſion in the forming, and ſome of the 
{econd line jumbled into the firſt, on or near the left, and ſome of the horſe 
formed near the centre; which ſeems to have been the occaſion, that the ene- 
my's few ſquadrons on the right were not routed as the reſt, 

The earl of Mar placed himſelf at the head of the clans, and finding the 
enemy only forming their line, thought fit to attac them in that poſture, He 
ſent colonel William Clepham, adjutant general to the marquis of Drum. 
mond, lieutenant-general of the horſe on the right, and to lieutenant-gene. 
ral Gordon on the right of the right of the foot, and major David Erſkine 
one of his aids de camp, to the left, with orders to march up and attac im 
mediately: And upon their return, pulling off his hat, waved it with a huzza, 
and advanced to the front of the enemy's formed battalions: Upon which all 
the line to the right, being of the clans, led on by fir Donald Macdonald's 
brothers, Glengary, captain of Clanronald, fir John Maclean, Glenco 
Campbell of Gleniyon, colonel of Broadalbin's, and brigadier Ogilvie of 
Boyne, with colonel Gordon of Glenbucket, at the head of Huntley's bat. 
talions, made a moſt furious attac; ſo that in ſeven or eight minutes we could 
perceive neither the form of a ſquadron or battalion of the enemy before us, 
We drove the main body and lett of the enemy in this manner for about half 
a mile, killing aud taking priſoners all that we could overtake, The earl of 
Mar endeavoured to ſtop our foot, and put them in ſome order to follow the 
enemy, which we ſaw making off in ſome ſmall bodies from a little hill below 


otions and 


about a quar- 


towards Dumblain, where the earl of Mar reſolved to follow them to com- 


pleat the victory, When an account was brought him, that our left, and 
moſt of our ſecond line had given way, and the enemy was purſuing them 
down the back of the hill, and had taken our artillery, immediately the earl 
of Mar gave orders for the horſe to wheel; and having put the foot in order, 
as faſt as could be, marched back with them. When he was again near the 
top of the hill, two ſquadrons of the enemy's grey dragoons were perceived 
marching towards us. When they came near the top of the hill, and {aw 
us advancing in order to attac them, they made much faſter down the hill 
than they came up, and joined at the foot of the hill to a ſmall ſquadron or 
two of the black-dragoons, and a ſmall battalion of foot, which we judged 
had marched about the weſt end of the hill, and joined them. At firſt they 
again ſeemed to form on the low ground, and advanced towards us; but, 
when they ſaw us marching down the hill upon them, they filed very ſpeedily 
to Dumblain. The earl of Mar remained poſſeſſed of the field of battle, 
and our own artillery, and ſtood upon the ground till ſunſet; and then con- 
ſidering that the army had no cover or victuals the night before, and none to 
be had nearer than Braco, Ardoch, and the adjacents, whereby his lordſhip 
expected the left to rally, and the battalions of the lord George Murray, In- 
neruyhe, Macpherſon, and Macgregor, to join him, reſolved to draw off the 
artillery, and march the army to that place, where were ſome provittons, 
There were two carriages of the guns broke, which we left on the road, But 
theſe battalions qid not join us till the next day afternoon, before which the 
enemy was returned to Stirling. of 

We took the earl of Forfar, who was dangerouſly wounded, colonel Law: 
rence, and ten or twelve captains and ſubalterns, and about two hundred 
ſeijeants and private men, and the laird of Glenkindy, one of the volunteers, 
four colours, ſeveral drums, and about fourteen or ſifteen hundred ſtands o: 
arms. We compute, that there lay killed in the fic ld of battle about ſeven 
or eight hundred of the enemy: And this is certain, that there lay dead upon 
the field of battle above fifteen of the enemy to one of ours, Beſides, the 
uumber of the wounded muſt be very great, by 

The prifoners taken by us were very civily uſed, and none of them Arp. 
ped. Some are allowed to retura to Stirling upou their parole, and tie 
oftcrs have the liberty of he town of Perth. The few pritoners, taken dz 
the enemy on our left, were moſt of them ſtripped and wounded after taken. 


The earl of Pamnute being firſt of the priſoners wounded after taken, the» 


having refuſed his parole, he was left in a village, and by the haſty retes: 
of the enemy, upon the approach of our army, was iclened by his brothi 
and his ſervants, and carried off. : 
Monday 14, the earl of Mar drew out the army early in the morning r 
the ſame field, at Ardoch, they were on the day before. About eleven 
o'clock, we perceived ſome ſquadrons of the enemy on the top-of the I!) 
near the field of battle, which marched over the top of the hill, and 2 4“ 
aſter we had an account of their marching to Stitling. Upon which the 5 
of Mar marched back with his army, who continued abuut Auchteratdte. 
Tueſday, 15, reſted. Wedneſday 16, the earl of Mar left general Ham. 
ilton with the horſe to canton about Duplin, and lientenant-general Gorden 
with the clans, and the reſt of the foot about Forgan and adj acent?, and wen 
into Pcith himſelf to order proviſions for the army: the want of which 38 
the reaſon oi his returning to Perth. 10 
Thuriday 27, the carl of Mar ordered general Hamilton to march l. 
the horſe, and fone of the foot, to Perth, and lieutenant- general Gf 
with the clans, to canton about that place.“ 1 
After writing the former narrative, we have accoumt from Stirling, - 
the enemy lo twelve hundred men; and, after inquiry, we cannot wy 
above ſixty of our men in all killed; among whom where the earl ao 
more, and the captain of Clanronald, both very much lamented. Auci'*! 
houle is miſting. Very few of our men are wounded,” | 
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on the king's ſide to five hundred; but they never agreed in 
the accounts of their ſeveral loſſes 5. ns 

It was reported, that mr. Drummond, an officer in the 
duke of Argyle's army, went to Perth under the pretence of 
being a deſerter, and was made aid de camp to the lord 


Drummond ;. and at the battle of Dumblain he attended the 
earl of Mar to receive his orders. When the earl thought 


that his _ wing was like to defeat the duke of Argyle's 


left, he diſpatched this mr. Drummond to general Hamil- 
ton (who commanded the left of the earl of Mar's army) 
with orders to attac the enemy briſkly, ſince he was like to 
have the advantage on the right. But mr. Drummond, in- 
ſtead of delivering that order, gave the direct contrary orders 
to general Hamilton, and told him, that the carl of Mar was 
worſted on the right, and defired him to retire with all haſte 
with as good order as poſſible. Upon which general Ha- 
milton gave order to halt, which was obeyed. Then, the 
right s the duke of Argyle's army approaching them, moſt 

art of them gave way without firing a gun; and thoſe that 

ood were cluefly gentlemen and officers, who were ſo gal- 
led by the duke 4 Argyle's right wing, that many of them 
were killed on the ſpot, and others taken priſoners. And 
itis ſaid, mr. Drummond, after he gave the abovemention- 
ed orders to general Hamilton, deſerted to the duke of 
Argyle's tide. But this is only report. 

There was another thing very obſervable that day; mr. 
Robert Roy Macgregor, Alias Campbell, a gentleman emi- 
nent formerly for his bravery and courage, was with his men 
very acar the earl of Mar's army; and being defired by a 
gentleman of his own party to go and aſſiſt his friends, he 
refuſed, and ſaid, if they could not do it without him, they 
ſhould not do it with him. | 

The engagement being over, news was brought to the 
rebels of the furrender of the important paſs of Invernels to 
the king, on the ſame day the battle was fought. This ſer- 
vice was performed by Simon Frazer of Beaufort, lord Lovat, 
chief of the Frazers, who had hitherto appeared in the inte- 
reſt of the pretender. He came before Inverneis on the 
roth of November, where he was little expected in that 


manner, having been all his life of a contrary party. Sir 


John Mackenzie, who held the town as governor for the 
earl of Scaforth, had only three hundred men with him. 
With theſe he retired to a kind of caſtle or citadel, out of 
which he made his retreat on the 12th, and gave free poſ- 
ſeſſion to the king's new friends. The ſecuring Inverneſs 
was a great blow to the rebels in theſe parts, for by it a free 
communication was opened between the earl of Sutherland 
and the well- affected in the counties adjacent to Invernels; 
and by this mcans the earl of Seaforth and the marquiſs of 
Huntley were not only drawn from the rebel-army to defend 
their own territories, but were induced ſoon after to make 
their ſubmiſſion; and a good number of the Frazers, who 
followed Frazerdale before, upon the change of diſpoſition 
in their chief, the lord Lovat, left the rebels, and increaſed 
the number of the king's friends under him. 

The marquiſs of Tullibardine left the earl of Mar likewiſe, 
in order to cover his own country; and many of the clans, 
not ſecing any likelihood of coming to an action, returned 
to their homes; it being the cuſtom with theſe people never 
to remain long in the ficld, unleſs they are kept in conſtant 
employ. 

On the 12th of November arrived at Whitehall captain 
Williamſon, aid de camp to general Cadogan, with the news 
of the barrier treaty being ſigned, bringing with him a du- 
plicate of the treaty itſelf for the king to ratify. This treaty 
had been a long while in hand, and had met with many 
difficulties and delays; and it was very much doubted by 
ſome, whether the imperial court intended to conclude it at 
all. But, after great diſputes, it was at laſt finiſhed at Ant- 
werp, and ſigned by the plenipotentiaries of the emperor, 
the States-general, and the king of Great-Britain, by which 
the bounds of the imperial dominions in the Netherlands, as 
alſo of the States-general, were adjuſted, and the emperor 
became guarantee of the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover 


to the crown of Great-Britain, as the States-general were 
before. | 
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Three days after, 8 Cadogan arrived at London 
from Flanders, and the ſame day three thouſand of the 
Dutch auxiliaries came up the Thames; and having refreſh- 
ed themſelves for ſome days in their quarters in the tower- 
hamlets, and Southwark, marched by land towards Scotland, 
and the other three thouſand were ordered to follow by ſea. 
But the winds being contrary, they were forced to put into 
Harwich.and other places. Theſe troops not being uſed to 
ſea, ſuffered ſo much, that they deſired to land, and march 
wherever the king ſhould think fit. Accordingly they were 
ordered allo to proceed by land to Scotland; and their 
march, with that of the three thouſand from London, was ſo 
regulated, as to arrive at Edinburgh about the ſame time. 

A reſolution being taken to diſlodge the rebels from Perth, 
general Cadogan, by the king's command, ſet out on the 
29th of November for Scotland ; and brigadier Petit, with 
ſix engineers under him, was ordered to march thither with 
all ſpeed. A conſiderable train of artillery was alſo ſhipped 
off at the tower, and ſent to Scotland for this expedition. 

About the ſame time colonel Stern's regiment arrived in 
the Thames from Ghent, where they had been garriſoned, 
and brought priſoners with them the lord Clermont, ſon to 
the carl of Middleton, who, in the year 1708, was taken 
ee the pretender's expedition to Scotland, and mr. 

urray, who by the name of Gordon, had lately been with 
the earl of Mar, and who were both taken in Flanders. 
The lord Clermont was committed to the Tower, and the 
other to Newgate. | 

With regard to the priſoners taken at Preſton, ſome 
half- pay officers being found among them, a court martial 
was held at Preſton on the 28th of November, to try the 
following perſons as deſerters; the lord Charles Murray, a 
younger ſon of the duke of Athol, major Nairn, and cap- 
tain Lockhart, brother to Lockhart of Carnwarth, the au- 
thor of the memoirs of Scotland. Nairn and Lockhart had 
belonged to lord Mark Ker's regiment ; captain Shaftoe to 
colonel Frank's; enſign Erſkine to Preſton's; and enſign 
Dalziel to lord Orkney's. The five firſt were found guilty, 
and {ſentenced to be ſhot ; but Dalziel was 8 as to 
the crime of deſertion, upon his proving, that he had re- 
ſigned his commiſſion ſome time before he engaged in the 
rebellion. The lord Charles Murray was reſpited till fur- 
ther orders; but the others were, on the 4th of December, 
executed. About five hundred of the inferior priſoners 
were ſent to the caſtle of Cheſter, and a great number to 
Liverpool; but all the noblemen and moſt conſiderable 


perſons amongſt them were ſent to London, where they ar- 


rived on the gth of December, being guarded from Highgate 
by major-general Tatton, lieutenant-coloncl of the firſt re- 
giment of guards, at the head of a detachment of about three 
hundred foot guards, and a hundred and tweaty horle-gre- 
nadier guards. They were brought to far by brigadier 
Panton, lieutenant-colonel of Lumley's regiment of horſe, 
under a guard of one hundred of his troopers. At High- 
gate every one of the priſoners had his arms tied with a cord 
coming croſs his back; and, thus pinioned, they were not 


allowed to hold the reins of che bridle, but had their horſes 
led by a foot-foldier. 


In this manner general Tatton ſet out from High9o2ts abou 


ut 


of them, mr. Richard Gaſcoigne and mr. Thomas Butler, one 


the prive- council, and afterwards committed to the cuſtody 
of a meſſenger. ' The next day, the lord Kenmure, mr. 
Forſter, and brigadier Mackintoſh were carricd to the Cock 
pit, where they were ſcverally examined bv a committee of 
council, and then remanded, che firſt to the tower, and the 
T * * 4 *  » 3 
others to Newgate. The ſame day likewite, mr. Gaſcoigne 


t The account of the killed, wounded, and taken on the king's fide, according to the 
muſter-maſter-generals rolls, Nov. 30, 1715, ſtands thus: 


Killed. Wounded. 35 "a 
Foot, 241 120 110 Ig all 
Dragoons, —— 25 53 12 
Officers, —— 14| —— 11 —— 10 
Serjeants, — 10 | mmm 3 — 
Total of men 290 —— 187 1331 610 


— — 


Horſes, 


— o8 {> wc 


75 | ——— 91 175 


„ 


os 
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and mr. Butler were examined a ſecond time, and then com- 


mitted to Newgate. On Monday, the 12th of December, 
the earls of Derwentwater, Nithſdale, Carnwarth, and Win- 
toun, the lord Widdrington, and ſome others of the princi- 
pal rebels, were allo ſeverally examined, and afterwards ſent 
back to their reſpective priſons. 

The rebellion in England being totally ſuppreſſed, the 
king's houſhold troops broke up their camp in Hyde-Park, 
the day after the priſoners were brought to London, and the 
artillery was ſent to the tower. However, for the greater 
ſecurity of London and Weſtminſter, an extraordinary horſe- 
guard was placed in ſeveral inns between St. James's and 
Whitehall, with orders to patrole all night. 

On the 22d of December, the pretender landed at Peter- 
head in the North of Scotland, with only fix gentlemen in 
his retinue; among whom was the marquiſs of Tinmouth, 
ſon to the duke of Berwick. The pretender had imbarked 
at Dunkirk on board a ſmall ſhip, which had formerly been 
a privateer of eight guns. The firſt night he lay at Peter- 
head; the ſecond at Newburgh, a ſeat of the earl Mariſchal's. 
He paſſed through Aberdeen incognito (he and all that 
were with him being in the habit of ſea-ofticers) to Fette- 
roſſe, the chief ſeat of the earl Mariſchal. Here he was met 
by the earl of Mar, the earl Mariſchal, and about thirty 
noblemen and gentlemen of the firſt quality, who had left 
Perth with a party of horſe, on the firſt notice of his landing, 
which they received by an expreſs from Peterhead. At this 
place he appeared in public, and, aſſuming his pretended 
quality, permitted the noblemen and gentlemen to kiſs his 
hand. Whilſt he remained at Fetteroſſe, which was till the 
27th, he formed a court, appointing all the officers of ſtate 
and houſhold, and made ſome peers, and ſeveral knights. 
He was proclaimed with great Se before the door of 
the houſe, and then publiſhed his declaration, dated at 
Commercy in Lorrain, on the 25th of October. It was 
printed at Perth by Robert Freebairn, who ſtiled himſelf 

rinter to his majeſty, and was ſent to all the magiſtrates, 
miniſters, and juſtices of the peace within the rebel- quarters; 
many of whom, eſpecially in the North, publiſhed it accord- 
ing to the order ſent with it. | 

At Fetterofle, the pretender received alſo the homage of 
his eccleſiaſtical and lay epiſcopal ſubjects of the dioceſe of 
Aberdeen by addreſſes from each of them. * 

During the pretender's ſtay at Fetteroſſe, he was attaced 
by an aguiſh diforder; but he ſoon recovered, and, on the 
2d of January, arrived at Briechen, where he continued two 
days; and, on the 3d, went and lay at Kinaird. The next 
day he arrived at Glames, and lay there that night. Next 
morning he made his public entry into Dundee, with the earl 
of Mar on his right, and the earl Mariſchal on his left hand, 
being followed by about three hundred gentlemen on horſe- 
back. At the deſire of his friends he remained about an 
hour on horſeback in the market-place, allowing the people 
to perform the ceremony of kifting his hand. He then went 
and dined at Stuart of Garantully's, where he lodged that 
night. Next day he left Dundee, and dined at Caſtle-Lyon, 
a feat of the earl of Strathmore's, and lay that night at fir 


David Tripplin's, and, on the 7th of January, arrived at 


the palace of Scoon, the ancient place of the coronation of 
the kings of Scotland, where he ſeemed reſolved to ſtay till 
that ceremony was performed, 

On the gth of January, about noon, he made his public 
entry on horſeback into Perth, and reviewed ſome of the 


b The addreſs of the clergy, dated December 29, was as follows: 

SIR, 

© We your majeſty's moſt faithful and dutiful ſubjects, the epiſcopal 
clergy of the dioceſe of Aberdeen, do, from our hearts, render thanks to 
Alinighty God for your majeſty's fate and happy arrival in this your antient 
kingdom of Scotland, where your royal preſence was fo much longed for, 
and ſo neceſſary to animate your loyal ſubjects, our noble and generous pa- 
triots, to go on vith that invincible courage and reſolution, which they have 
kitherto ſo ſucceſsfully exerted for the recovery of the rights of their king 


and country, and to excite many others of your good ſubjects to join them, 


who only wanted this great encouragement. 

We hope and pra, that God may open the eyes of ſuch of your ſubjects, 
as malicious and felf-detgning men have induſtriouſly blinded with pre- 
judices againſt your majeſty, as if the recovery of your juſt rights would 
ruin our religion, libertiez, and property, which by the overturning of theſe 
tights bave been highly incroxched upon; and we are perſuaded, that your 
myefty's juſtice and goodaets will ſetile aud ſecure thoſe jult privileges, to 
the conviction of your mot malicious enemies. 

Almighty God has been plented to tra up your majeſty from your infan- 


* 
- 


cy in the ſchoo! of the crels, in which the divine gtace mfpires the mind with 


true wiſdom and virtue, and guards it againſt thoſe falſe blandiſlimente, by 
which proſperity corrupts the heart. Aud as this ſchool has ſent forth the 
moſt illaſtrious princes, as Moſes, Joſeph, and David; fo we hope the fame 
infinitely wiſe and good God deſigns to make your majeſty, not only a bleſ- 
ſing to your own kingdoms, and a true father of them, but allo a great in- 
ſtrument of the general peace and good of mankind, 

Your princely virtues are ſuch, that, in the eſteem of the beſt judges, you 
are worthy to wear a crown, though you had not been born to it; which 
makes us confident, that it will be your majeſty's care to make your ſubjects 


troops, that were drawn 'out on purpoſe. He expreſſed 
great ſatisfaction at the appearance of the men, and "a, 
much pleaſed with the Highland dreſs, which he had Eke 
ſeen before. In the evening he returned to Scoon where 
he began to form a regular council, and to perform ſevery 
acts of ſtate. He publiſhed fix proclamations; for a dee, 
thankſgiving for his ſafe arrival; for praying for him . 
churches; for the currency of all foreign coins; for fo. 
moning the meeting of the convention of eſtates; for order. 
ing all fencible men, from ſixteen to ſixty, to repair to hi. 
ſtandard; and for his coronation on the 23d of January. 

On the 16th of that month, a grand council was held. 4 
which all the chiefs of the rebels were preſent. At the 
opening of it, the pretender delivered himſelf in a ſet ſ pech 
to this effect: 

I am nov, on your repeated invitation, come among vo 
No other argument need be uſed of the great confidence 
place in your loyalty and fidelity to me, which I entire; 
rely on. I believe you are already convinced of my good 
intentions to reſtore the ancient laws and liberties of this 
kingdom: if not, I am ſtill ready to confirm to you the affur. 
ance of doing all, that can give you ſatisfaction therein. 

The great dilcouragements, which preſented, were not 
ſufficient to deter me from coming to put myſelf at the head 
of my faithful ſubjects, who were in arms for me, and hat. 
ſocver ſhall enſuc, I ſhall leave them no room for complaint 
that I have not done the utmoſt they could expect from me. 
Let thoſe, who forget their duty, and are negligent of their 
own good, be anſwerable for the worlt that may happen. 
For me, it will be no new thing, if I am unfortunate, My 
whole life, even from my cradle, has ſhewn a conſtant ſerice 
of misfortunes; and I am prepared (if ſo it pleaſe God) to 
{uffer the threats of my enemies, and yours. The prepara- 
tions, which are making againſt us, will, I hope, quicken 
your reſolution, and convince others, from whom I have 
aflurances, that it is now no time to diſpute what they have 
to do: if, otherwiſe, they ſhall by their remiſſneſs be un- 
mindful of their own ſafety, I ſhall take it as my greatef 
comfort, that I have acquitted myſelf of whatever can be 
expected from me. I recommend to you what is neceſſary 
to be done in the preſent conjuncture; and, next to God, 
rely on your council and reſolution.” 

This ſpeech was diſperſed with great induſtry ; but the 
council ſoon came to a reſolution to abandon the whole en- 
terprize, the firſt opportunity they ſhould have to do it de- 
cently. They were not in circumſtances to ſtand the attac 
of the royal army, which was now reinforced with fix thou- 
ſand Dutch : but it was neceflary to conceal this reſolution 
from their own people, till the proper meaſures were concert- 
ed to have them all diſperſed with the greateſt ſafety, with- 


out expoſing them to the inſults of the roval army. Had the 


reſolution been made public, it would have had this conſe- 
quence, that the common people would be ſo diſpirited, as 
not to be capable of taking care of their ſafety ; and ſome 
of them perhaps might have had thoughts of revenging up- 
on their leaders the danger, into which they had been drawn, 
For this reaſon the council gave out, they reſolved to fight 
the king's troops; and, accordingly, made all the prepara- 
tion neceflary for ſuch an underialing, as if they had really 
intended it. : 

Expreſſes were ſent tothe carl of Seaforth, the marquiſs ot 
Huntley, and many others of their friends, to return ſpeedily 
to the army at Perth. Their head-quarters were fortified in 


a happy people, and ſo to ſecure them in their religion, liberties, and pro- 
peity, as to leave no juſt ground of diftruſt, and to unite us all in true chriſt 
anity, accor-ling to the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, and the practice of the primi- 
tive Chriſtians, 

We adore the guodneſs of God, in preſerving your majeſty amidſt the many 
dangers, to which you have been expoſed, notwithſtanding the helliſh con- 
trivances formed againſt you, for encouraging aſſaſſins to murder your ſacred 
perſon; a practice abhorred by the very . — May the ſame mercitu} 
providence continue ſtill to protect your majeſty, to proſper your arms, to 
turn the hearts of all the people towards you, to ſubdue thoſe who reſiſt 
your juſt pretenſions, to eſtabliſh you on the throne of your anceſtors, to 
grant you a long and happy reign, to bleſs you with a royal progeny, an 
at laſt with an immortal crown of glory. And as it has been, ſtill is, and 
fall be our care, to inſtil into the minds of the people true principles 0! 
loyalty to your mojeſty : ſo this is the earneſt prayer of, &c. f 

The city of Aberdeen, who were moſtly of the epiſcopal communion, 

followed the example of then paſtors, in the following addieſs; | 

We your ever loyal and dutiful ſubjects, the magiſtrates, Town - council 
and other your mee ſty's loyal ſubjects, citizens of Aberdeen, do heartily con- 
gratulate your arrwal to this your native and hereditary kingdom. Heaven 
very often inhances our bleſſings by diſappointments and your majeſty's fate 
arrival, after ſuch a train of diſſiculties, and ſo many attempts, makes us not 
doubt but God is propitious to your juſt cauſe, | 

As your majeſty's arrival was ſeaſonable, ſo it was ſurprizing. We wel? 
happy, and we knew it not: We had the bleſſing we wiſhed for, yet wen” 
ſible till now, that your majeſty has been plented to let us know, that be 
bo — happief}, and, as fo, we ſhall always endeayour to be the molt 105% 
of, &c, | 
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the beſt manner; and people of all ranks were zea- 
bus in promoting the work. Nothing was tO be w_ 
tin the very day they abandoned the place, but the greateſt 
induſtry in throwing up intrenchments, railing batteries, 
Jlanting guns, wich all the other preparations of war. The 
pretender even iſſued out an order, for the burning of the 
village of Aucktcra;dire, to prevent its falling into the hands 
F nemy. 

x Oo tothis order, feveral towns, as Auchterarcire, 
Blackford, Dunning, and Muthell, and other villages, 
were burnt to the ground; by which the poor inhabitants, 
being only old infirm men, Women, and children (the relt 
being forced from their homes, were expoſed to the ſevereſt 
ſeaſon of the year, in one of the coldeſt winters that had 
been known for many age s. In the account publiſhed at 
Paris of the pretender's conduct in Scotland, it is affirmed, 


i The order was as follows: 
ames R. 3 N 
© Whereas it is abſolutely neceſſary for our ſervice, and the public ſafety, 
that the enemy ſhonld be as much incommoded as poſſible, eſpecially upon 
their march towards us, if they ſhould attempt any thing againſt us or our 
forces; and fecing this can be by no means better effected than by deſtroy- 
ing all the corn and torage, that can ſupport them in their march, and burn- 
ing the houſes and villages, which may be neceſſary for quartering their 
enemy; which nevertheleſs it is our meaning ſhould be only done iu cate of 
abſolute neceſſity, concerning which we have given our full inſtructions to 
James Graham younger of Braco : Thele are therefore ordering and requir- 
ing you, how ſoon this order ſhall be trantmitted to you by the hands ct the 
ſaid James Graham, forthwith, with the garriſon under you command, to 
burn and deſtroy the village of Auchterardire with all the houſes, corn, and 
forage within the ſaid town, ſo as they may be rendered intirely uſeleſs to the 
enemy; for the doing whereof this hall be to you, and all you ſhall employ 
in excc tion thereof, a ſufficient warrant, 
Given at our court of Scoon this ſeventeenth day of January, in the 
fifteenth year of our reign, 1715-16. 
By his majeſty's command, 
M AR? 
To colonel Patrick Graham, or the 
commanding officer for the time, 
of our garriton of Tullibardine. 


k This account at large was as follows ; 
S IX, 

« You ſeem ſurprized at the ſudden change our affairs here have taken, 
from what you expected by the accounts you had from tome of our friends 
at Edingburgh, betore our leaving Perth, and even after we were gone from 
thence, I will therefore, for your ſatis faction, give you a true account of 
that whole matter, 

It is plain enough, that it was our buſineſs to repreſent our affairs then to 
the public, to be in ſuch a poſture, as might encourage our friends every 
where, and diſcourage our enemies, and ſtop them from marching againit us, 
until we were in a better condition to receive them; which we had reaſon 
to expect ſoom to be, by our friends joining us, as they daily promiſed to do 
and until we ſhould receive the money, arms, and ammunition we were every 
day expecting, as we had been for a long time. 

But, chat tune being now over, I may freely own to you, and it is fit you 
ſhould know, that a month beiore the chevalier landed, the refulution was 
taken of abandoning Perth, as toon as the enemy ſhould march againſt it. 
And, though this refolution was known to a good number in our army, yet 
the jecret was to well kept, that it never came to the public; fo that the 
enemy, believing that we ſhould ſtand our ground, thought theinſelves obli- 
ged to delay their march for a long time, until they had made great prepa- 
rations of artillery, &. as if they had been going to beſiege a fortified town: 
But, in reality, our condition was then ſuch, as obliged us to take that re- 
joluton, having neither a ſuthcieut number of men, ammunition, nor 
arms. 

Upon the chevaliei*s arrival, we expected that our friends would then 
have certainly joined us; both thoſe, who had formerly been with us, arid 
were gone home, and thoſe, who betore had given the chevaltet, not being 
come, as the only reaton of their not joining the army; and alto that thote, 
to who.n the reducing of Invernels, the lord Sutherland, and thoſe with him, 
was committed, would have vigoroutly performed that fervice, and then 
have joined us; and we had no reafon to doubt, but money, ammunition, 
and arms would iminediatety be ſent after the chevalier. | 

But, to our great misfortune, we were diſappointed in all theſe our hopes, 
though never ſo well grounded in appearance. 

The rigour of the ſeaſon, and the great tall of the ſnow on the hills, kept in 
ſome nicaſures the reſt of the Highlanders from joining us. Noſt of thoſe, 
who before had excuſed themſelves upon the chevalier's not beiug come, kept 
ſtill at home, now that he was come, waiting perhaps to ſee how his aftaus 
were like to ſucceed, Thoſe employed for reducing of Invernets were io 
tar from acting with vigour, that they made, what they called ir, a ceflation 
of arms with the enemy. Some gold was ſent to us in Lingo's; but the 
1p, in which it came, was ſtranded, and the gold itſelf It. Several ſhips 
cane with othcers, but neither arms nor ammunition in any of them, $9 
tat our condition, after the chevalier's arrival, was no ways bettered, except 
by the ney life his prefence gave to the ſmall number we ai that time had got 
together. Even in that weak condition, the chevalier would gladly have 
mamtammech Perth, or ventured a battle. But when the enemy, with ail their 
great preparations, and an army of above eight thouſand eitective regular 
troops were actually in march, and advanced near to the place, it was found 
unpracttenbie to defend the town, and unadviſeable to enter into a battle 
W a tmall number of men, that were im it, for a great many reaions too 
long to de here nentiongd. But in thuit we had not above four thouſand, 
both harte and four ; and of theie, for want of arms, and for other reaſons, 
not abe e two thoutand tive hundred to be relied upon as good fighting men, 
Lac town is little better than an open village at any time; and ar this the 
Tiveron one tide, and a kinda of foile or ditch on the other, were frozen up, 
2 that it was exly to be entered on all quarters, The long continued frott 
hach kept the mills from going; 1o that there was not above two days provi- 


lonzin the town, The eneiny being then in potſz{fion of the molt part of 


te, where the coal-pits are, there were no coals to be got; and, the wood 
being ſcarce in the country, there happened to be almoſt no fuel at all. Be- 
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that, upon his leaving that kingdom, he had depofited a 
ſum of money in the hands of general Gordon, for tne ues 
of the ſufferers by the execution of this order; which money 
was to be delivered by that gcncral, with a letter from the 
pretender to the duke of Argyle. VV hether this was pub- 
liſhed to take off the ill impreſſion that oder ſeemed to leave 
upon the minds of the people, or whether there was any 
truth either in that or the letter, depends only on the credit 
of the account written by the carl oi Marat Paris. 

During theſe tranſactions, the duke of Argyle, in con- 


junction with the lord Cadogan, took meaſures to diflodge 


the rebels from Perth, and remove the pretender from 
Scotland. 

A number of the rebels having poſteſſion of the town cf 
Brunt-Ifland, on the other fide of the road of Leith, the 
duke of Argyle ordered the men of war, chen on duty in 


ſides this, the IIighlanders are not uſed to defend towns ; nor had they 
wherewithal to delend this. 

On the other hand, to have gone ont to fight the enemy, when there was 
no advantageous poſt or pats to be detended, had been expoling our men to 
viſible deſtruction ; the enemy being provided with every thing, and thrice 
our number of fighting men, might have turromiced us on ali tides, and 
prevented all poſſibility of retreat, All this put us into an abſolute necellity 
of leaving Perch, andretiing northwards, which we did in good order, and 
came in two days to Montroſe, and Biicchin. Neither of thete places are 
tenable, though we had been provided, as we were not, v.ith a ſuftictent num- 
ber of men, ammunition, and proviſions. But, Montroſe being a good 
harbour, where we expected our 1uccours from abroad, we were unwilling 
to quit it, ſo long as we could remain fate in it. We thought indeed, that 
the enemy would have made a halt at Perth, and not have marched fo quickly 
after us, as we ſoon, found they did, they being within a few miles of us 
before we had certain intelligence of it, though great pains had been taken 
to be informed of their motions, "The earl of Panmure, not being recovered 
of the ſevere wounds he had received at the battle of Sherift- Moor, was not 
ina condition to march along with the army, which othetwiſe he would 
have done; upon which the chevalicr adviſed him, as he paſſed Dundee, to 
endeavour to get oft in the firit ſhip he could find; and, by accident finding 
a little bark at Arboth, went off in it for France. 

Before this time ſeveral people had very ſcriouſſy repreſented to the cheva- 
lier the deplorable circumſtances, in which bis aftairs now were on all fides ; 
that, being overpowered in Scotland, no appearence of any riing in Eng— 
land, nor any news of the ſuccours he expected trom abroad, he had no 
courte at preſent to take, that was conſiſtent with what he owed to his peo- 
ple in general, to thote, who had taken arms tor him in particular, and to 
lumſelt upon their account, but by retiring beyond fea, to preferve hinfelt 
for a better occation of aflerting his own right, and icſtoring them to their an» 
tient liberties, 

It was indeed hard to bring him to think of this; but thoſe about him found 
it now high time to preis the matter more than ever, the enemy being within 
three miles upon their march towards us. They therefore again reprelented 
to him the impoſſibility of making a ſtand any where, till they thould come 
to the moſt inacceſſible places of the mountains, where in that ſeaſon of the 
year, there being jo much tnow on the ground, there could be no ſubſiſtance 
tor any body of men together, and where no ſuccour could come to them. 
That, when his ſmall army was divided in lefler bodies, they could not avoid 
being cut off by the enemies troops, who would then be inaſter of all the 
low countries, and eſpecially by the gariſons they had in Inverlocky and 
Iaverncis, which they would reinforce, That, as long as they knew he was 
in the kingdom, tney would purſue him, even with the hazard of their 
whole army, his perton being the chief object of their purſuit, as his de— 
ſtruction was the only thing, that could ſecure their uturpation; whereas if 
he were gone oft, they would not purſue with that eagerneſs, nor would they 
ſiud their account in barafling their army in the ſnow, and exceſſive cold of 

ne mountains, to purine the icattered remains of the loyal party, who might 

ſtculk in the hills, till providence thould open a way for their relief, or that 
ticy ſhould obtain terms from the government. . That his perſon being with 
them would defeat even theſe faint hopes; and that in ſhort, vhilft he was 
In the kingdom, they could never expect any terns or capitulation but by 
abandoning him, or giving him up; which rather than ever conſent to, they 
would be all to the luſt man cut in pieces. 

Though the chevalier was ſtill extremely nowilling to leave his loyal people, 
who had facrificed their all with ſo much zcal and alzcrity for his ſervice; 
vet When he confidered, that, as things then Rood, his preſerce, far from 
being a help and ſupport to them, would rather be an occation of haſtening 
their ruin, he was jenſibly touched ro find himfelt, for their fakes, under a 
neceſſity o leaving them; there was no antwering their reaſons, nor any 
time 40 be loſt, the danger increaſing every moment. He therefore at laſt 
told them, that he was ſorty to find himtelf obliged to conſent to what they 
delred of him; and I dare fey, no conſent, he ever give, was ſo uncaſy to 
him as this was. 

In the mcan time freſh alarms coming of the enemy 's approaching, orders 
were given for the army's. marching towards Aberdeen, and the reſolution 
was taken tor hie going off in the evening. It happened very providentially, 
chat there was juit ready in the arbour a imall {lin that had been deſigned 30 
carry a gentieman he was then to have {ent to a :oreign court. This tlip was 
nov prched upon to tranſport bim: the was but a nm one, and could carry 
Lat a few paſſengets; and therefore, to avoid confuſion, he himſelf thouglit 
ft to name thoſe, who ſhould attend hin. The call of Mar, who was tlie 
nit named, made difficulty, aud begged he might be lett behind; but the 
chevalier being poftive ter his going, and telling hun, that in a great meaſure 
there were the fame resſohs for his goltig as lor his own; that nis friends 
would more caſily get terms without him than with him; and abu as things 
now ſtood, he could be no lenger of any uic to then. in that country, ne 
1ubmitted. 

The chevalier likewiſe. orde ed the marquiſs of Drummotich to go ut g 
* ith him. This lord was then lame by a Jall from ts hot: , aid not ii " 
condition to follo the army, and was one of the four with the earl of Mar, 
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lord Fullihardine, anc lord Lithgow, againſt whom thee wis then a bil of 
attainder paiting.. The chevalier would have wiilingly carried with him the 
two other tords; but it happened, that they were beth then at a üance; 
lord Tulhbarcne at Briechin with a part of the foot, anc! lord Lithgow at 
Bervil with the horſe. Lord Mariſchal, gentleman ot ins bee-chamber, was 
allo ordered to go, though he teemed vel y defirous to ſtay, and ſhare in tlie 
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that road, to ſtand over; and throw ſome ſhot into the town. 
The captain had thrown but few, when the rebels abandon- 
ed the town, fearing as they ſaid, the captain, after his 
cannonading, would attempt to land; and their number 
was not ſufficient to defend the place. Upon notice of the 


fate of his countrymen. Lieutenant-general Sheldon, vice-chamberlain, had 
the ſame orders; as had alſo colonel Clepham, who had left the enemy. Lord 
Edward Drummond, who was alſo gentleman of his bed-chamber, happened 
to be with lord Tinmouth, at five miles diſtance, and ſo could not go with the 
chevalier, as he intended they both ſhould ; but he wrote, to them to follow 
in a ſmall ſhip, that was then in the harbour; but the maſter of this ſhip was 
frightened, and went away without carrying any body. 

The chevalier then ordered a commiſſion to be drawn for lieutenant-gene- 
ral Gordon to command in chief, with all neceflary power inſerted ; and par- 
ticularly one, to tieat and capitulate with the enemy. He left alſo the ſaid 
general the reaſons of his leaving this k:ngdom, and all the money that was in 
the pay-malter's hands, or that he had himſelf (fave a {mall ſum for detray- 
ing his own and company's charges) and left orders for a ſum of money (if 
there ſhould be any left after paying the army) to be given to the poor pev- 
ple, who ſuffered by the burning of Auchterardire, and tome villages about 
it, which had been thought neceſſary to be done, to prevent the enemy's 
march, though very much againſt his inclination ; which made him delay from 
time to time, until the enemy was actually on their march; and the chevahier 
left a letter with general Gordon for my lord Argyle to be delivered when 
the ſaid money ſhould be given, defiring, that it ſhould be dſti ibuted accord- 
ingly. | 
About nine o'clock the chevalier went on board the ſhip, which was about 
a mile at ſea. Lord Mariſchal and colonel Clepham came ſome time ater 
to the ſhore ; but by accident found no boat, and ſo could not go off; though, 
as the boat-man, who carried the chevalier, aſſured us, he ſtaid for them till 
near eleven o'clock, but could ſtay no longer becaute of the nine men of war, 
that were cruiſing thereabouts: and it was great good luc, that the {ſhip 
having ſtaid ſo long, got out of their reach before it was day-light, 

As ſoon as the chevalier parted, we marched, and we are now a good way 
advanced towards the Highlands; for there was no ſtand could be made at 
Aberdeen; nor could we think of going to Inverneſs, that being till in the 
enemies hands. Some went to Peterhead, and thought to have got off in a 
ſhip they found there; but we heat they were ſoon forced bac by a man of 
war: ſo it is like they may join us again, if they are not intercepted by the 
enemy, 

I mult add here one thing, which however incredible it may appear, is, to 
our coſt, but too true; and that is, that, from the time the carl of Mar ſet 
up the chevalier's ſtandard to this day, we never received from abroad the 
leaſt ſupply of arms aud ammunition of any kind; though it was notorious in 
itſelf, and well known, both to friends and enemies, that this was what from 
the beginning we mainly wanted; and, as ſuch, it was inſiſted upon by the 
earl of Mar, in all the letters he writ, and by all the meflengers he ſent to the 
other fide, Several ſhips came with officers, and ſome ſmall ſums of money, 
after the battle of Sherift-moor; and three or four ſhips more came after the 
chevalier's arrival. But, even when he was with us in perſon, no powder was 
ſent, nor a ſword nor muſket ; ſo that, when we marched from Perth, we had 
not three hundred weightof powder for the whole army, nor ſhould we have 
wauted men, had we had arms to put into their hands. How the main point 
came to be fo intirely neglected by thoſe, who had the management of the 
chevalier's affairs in their hands, on the other fide, is yet a myſtery to us; and 
it ſurprizes us the more, that thoſe, who came lately over, atture us, that both 
arms and ammunition might have been gotten from private hands, without 
having the obligation to any foreign prince. So whether this uunaccountable 
omiſſion proceeded from mere negligence, want of money, or from a jealouſy 
in ſome, who were perhaps unwilling that we ſhould be the inſtruments of 
this great work, and that it ſhould tucceed in our hands, or tome uther by-rea- 
ions, is what time may diſcover, 

Thus I have given you true matter of fact, and a fincere account of our 
unfortunate condition. Whatever may now be our tate, we have ſtill one 
ſolid ground of comfort, that the chevalier hath (as we hope) got tate out of 
the reach of his enemies; for in the ſafety of his perſon is all our hopes of 

relief; and we look on him as the inſtrument reſerved by God, and he now 
ſeems the only one in the ordinary courſe of Providence to feſcue theſe na- 
tions in due time from their oppreſſion, and the lawleſs dominion of E i 

Now if we look bac a little, and conſider our affairs from the beginning of 
this laſt attempt, I believe it will be found, that no nation in our circumſtan- 
ces, and ſo deſtitute of all kind of ſuccoui from abroad ever made ſo brave 
a ſtruggle for reſtoring their prince and country to their juſt rights. And 
when it comes to be known to the world (as tume time or other it may) what 
encouragements there were at home and abroad, reaſonably to make us ex- 
pect and hope for ſucceſs in this great, good, and neceflary work, it will not 
appear a chimerical, raſh, or illgrounded undertaking; and its not proving 
ſucceſsful, as plainly appears by what has been already ſaid, and what tullows, 
is not owing to the chevalier, or his faithful friends on this fide, 

When the earl of Mar, by the chevalier's command, came down to Scot— 
land, he found the people there more forward to take arms than his jinſtructi- 
ons allowed him to content to; and it was not without difficulty that we could 
allay their firſt heat. But the chevalier not going into England, nor the duke 
of Berwick coming to Scotland, as was generally expected, abated very much 
of that torwaidnets; 1o that, when the government ſummoned thote they 
{uſpetted to appear, and give bail for their good behaviour, many of them 
ſcemed inclized to comply. The earl of Mar, in purſuance f his inſtructi- 
ons, found it then high time, for preventiag this ſtep, to appear openly; and 
it was not without diiticulty, that he could perſuade tome to join with him, 
they apprehending great uncertaiuty of ſucceſs, in this affair, by no account 
being come of the ctievalier, or the duke of Berwick's arrival, nor of money, 
arms, ammunition, Or othcers, though others were all along very forward, 
Upon the reſolution of taking arms, he ſent a gentleman to give the chevalier 
an account Gt It, a 

It was near a month after the carl of Mar ſet up the ſtandard before he could 
procure a commiſſion; and it is no ſmall proof of the people's zcal for their 
country, that ſo great a number followed tis advice, and obeyed his orders, 
before he could produce one, It muſt be owned, and it is the lets to be won- 
dcred at, that, his authority being thus precarious, ſore were not 10 punctu— 
al in joining him, and others performed not 1% eflectually the ſervice they 
were lent upon; which had they done, not only Scotland, but even part of 
England, had been reduced to the chevalicr's obedience before the govern» 
ment had been in a condition to make head againſt us. But, as it was, mot 
of thoſe who had proumied, and forme who had not, joined the chevaiier's 
ſtandard at Perth avout the end of October; at which time the earl of Mar 
lent two gentlemen, to give the chevaller au account of the condition they 
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rebels abandoning Brunt-Iſland, where they had lc; behind 
. _ % 4 \ 
them fix pieces of cannon, ſome arms, and a great qua 


ntit 
of proviſions, a detachment of Scots and Dutch troops 1 
{ent over the Firth, to take poticition ot the town, under 


the command of fir James Montgomery. Upon this the 
were in, of what they had, and what they wanted, and to haſten his o 
duke of Ormond's, and the duke of Berwick's coming into Britain. OY 

About this tine there was a rifing of ſome nobiemen and gentlemen in th 
South of Scotland, who, marching over the borders, were joined by ſon ra 
the north,of England ; and they all matching bac into Scotland, the carl 
of Mar ſent over the Firth of Forth fifteen hundred foot to join them. | * 
occaſioned the duke of Argyle's leaving Stirling, and going with a part of 
his army to Edingburgh. Now had the Scots and Englhth boric, who aw 
then in the ſouth of Scotland, come and joined the titteen hundred foor 4 
was expected; had the highland clans pe: torn.cd as they promiſed, the * 
vice they were ſent upon in Argylethire, and marched towaids Glaſgow 10 
the earl of Mar marched towards Stirling, he had then given a youd account 
of the governmieut's army, the troops 110m Ireland not having vet joined 
them, nor could they have joined thein atterwards. But, all lis failing by 
ſome crols accidents, lord Argyle retutned with that part of his army 2 
Stirling; and the earl of Mar could no with the men he then had, advance 
farther than Dumblain; and for want of provitions thete, was ſoon 
obliged to return to Perth, 

But immediately after we had got provilions, and that the clans ang my 
lord Seaforth had joined us, we marched again towards the cncmy; u 
notwithſtanding the difficulties the earl of Mar bad upon that occalion Uhl 
ſome of our people, he gave the enen y battle; and, as you tes in out print- 
ed accounts of it, had not our left wing given way, which was occalioned by 
miſtake of orders, and ſcarcity of expeiwanced vuikceas, that being compok 
of as good men, and marched as cheertully up to the field of battle ag the 
other, out victory had been complete; and, as it was, the enemy, Who was 


e in 


alter 


advanced on this fide the river, was turced to retire bac to Stirling, 


Amongſt many good qualities, the Highlanders have one idulucky cuſtom, 
not eat; to be reformed; which is, that generally after an action they req 
home. Accordingly a great many went off after the late battle of Sherig. 
moor; ſo that the eat] of Mar not being iu a condition to purtuc the advan. 
tage he had by it, was forced to retuin to Perth, waiting there, not without 
impatience, both for the return of the Ilighlandets, and tor money, arms, aud 
ammunition, he had fo often aſked, and ſtill expected from abroad, But the 
Highlanders, hearing nothing of the chevalier, or the duke of Berwick's 
coming, nor of the ſupplies, did not return to the army, as they had promited: 
and the gentlemen of the army, who had been long trum home, living fill ot 
their own charges, which they could not well longer ſupport, went allo 
moſtly home, ſome without leave, and others after a leave, which the carl of 
Mar ſaw well enough would be to uo purpule to refute, Some indeed ne 
ver thought of quitting the army, and others returned ſoon to it; but our 
uumber was never again near ſo gieat, as it had been before the battle, 
About this time we had the news ot the fatal affair at Preiton, which was no 
ſmall diſcouragement to the army; ſo that ſome, who had been caballing pri- 
rately before, began then to ipeak openly of capitulating with the enemy, 
and found others more eaſy to join with them. : 

We had, at the ſame time, another piece of bad news; which was, that 
Simon Frazer of Beauford (by ſome called lord Lovat) had joined lord Suthet- 
land; and that they, with the help of ſome other diſaffected people there- 
abouts, had retaken Inverneſs. Upon this news, moſt of the name ot Frazer, 
who hd joined the chevaliei's army with Frazerdale, went now away, and 
joined Beautord, or lord Lovar, their chiet. 

This obliged the eart of Mar to tend lord Seaforth Noith to get his men 
together, who had moſtly returned home atter the battle, and in conjunction 
with the chevalict's friends in that country, to endeavour to recover Inverneſ*, 

In the mean time thoſe who were for capitulating with the enemy, prefled 
the earl of Mar to hard to conſent to it, that to prevent ſome people's mak- 
ing private ſeparate treaties, which ne found they were about, he was at lat 
torced to comply 10 tar with them, as to ſend a meſſage from the whole army 
to my lord Argyle, to know, if he had power to tieat with them? That loid 
returned with great civility this aniwer, that he had no ſufficient power to 
ticat with them in a body, but that be would write to court upon the ſubject, 


To which it was replied, that, when he ſhould let them know he had ſuffici- 


ent power, they then would make their propoſitions, By which the Pair 
was put off at that time, and we were ſince informed, that the lord Argyle 
never received thoſe powers; and that even his former powers, which he tent 
up to be inlarged, were never returned to him, 

Much about this time the marquiſs of Huntley having for ſome time preil- 
ed his going home with his horſe, the earl af Mar conſented to it, and gave 
him a commiſſion, in conjunction with my lord Seaforth, for reducing of 
Inverneſs, and thoſe who oppoſed the chevalier's intereſt in that country, 
which we then hoped would be ſoon done. ; 

After this ſome, though but ſew, were diſcovered to have private dealings 
with the enemy; and tome others went home, and never returned to the 
army; but a good number of the noblemen and gentlemen, and all the heads 
of the clans, ſtill remained with the army at Perth. a 

We had about this time the long wiſhed-for news of the chevalier's being 
landed; and that put an end for the preſent to any further talking ©! 
capitulations. | 

I lave now given you a true, and, I hope, a ſatis factory account of the 
condition we have been in, ever ſince our firſt taking arms; of the bad con. 
dition in which the chevalier found us at his artival; and of the reaſons that 
obliged him at laſt to leave us. 

There remains yet to anſwer one queſtion, which you may uaturally aſk, 
as moſt people do, on this ſubject; and that is, Why the chevalier delayed 
his coming ſo long? 

To anſwer this queſtion to your ſatis faction, Imuſt tell you, that H have 
what I ſhall here relate, from perſons of unqueſtionable veracity, who heie 
then upon the place, eye aud ear witncfles of what patied ; and ſo you , 
{ately rely upon it, 55 

You have certainly heard, what was generally ſaid, of the chevalier's ners 
inclinations towards him, whilſt ſhe was in poſlefſiou of his throne. Bii's 
whatever there was of truth in that, what I am well aflured of is, that 1. 
was at laſt fo little ſatisfied with what was ſaid to him from thence, © " 
was fully reſolved, whilſt ſhe was yet alive, to have gone iuto Scotland ; m—_ 
in order to that, had already prepared a declaration, or manifeſto, 10 va 
been there publiſhed upon his arrival. How he was hindered from Pires 
this deſign in execution by ſome real friends, that were themſelves mpo® 
upon, and by other pretended friends, who were at the bottom real enen! 
is a myſtery, which time may diſcover. 5 

Upou the firſt news of his fiſtet's death, he immediately took pot “ 
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rebels quitted all the towns on the north ſide of the Firth ; 
by which means the navigation to and beyond Leith was 
not ſo much interrupted, as in the beginning ot the wintcr. 

There happened ſome ſkirmiſhes betu cen the detach- 
ments ſent to poſſeſs theſe towns, and ſome parties of the 
rebels; but none of any e or pb The moſt remark- 
able ſkirmiſh was about the ad of Janvary, when the carl 
of Rothcs, with a good company 0: volunteers, and a de- 
tachment of fifty Dutch, attempted to poſſeſs themſelves of 
the palace of Falkland, a royal foundation but now gone 
to decay. The rebels, having intelligence of the carls de- 
ſign, thiew a party of their men into the place, and ſent 
an ner body to ſurround him in a village, near Falkland. 
The volunteers, to the number of thirty, found means to 
make their eicape; but the Dutch foot were made priſon- 
ers. 2 

To reſtrain the incurſions of the enemy upon the duke's 
new acquilitions on the coalt of Fite, three battalions of 
Dutch ivot were ordered to pals the Firth at the Queen's- 
Ferry, and take quarters about Innerkeithing, Dumterling, 
aud the towns in that neighbourhood, which proved a ſut- 
ficient chec upon the rebels during their ſtay at Perth, 

About this time the earl of Seatorth and the marquis of 
Huntley had capitulated with the earl of Sutherland, after 
many threanings between them, which never came to blows. 
The earl of Seaforth afterwards involved himſelf again in 
the rebellion; but the marquis of Huntley ſtrictly obſerved 
the terms of his capitulation. | 

The duke of Argyle had now got all the ſupplies he ex- 
pected. The fix thouſand Dutch auxiliaries, under the 
command of major general Vanderbeck, had joined him; 
as Newton's and Stanhope's dragoons had lixewlie from 
England. But he was in great want of a train of artillery, 
which he had long expected from England, and which had 
been ſhipped for this ſervice; but the ſtormy weather and 
eaſteily winds continuing, the duke grew impatient of wait- 
ing any longer tor them, and ordered general Cadogan to 
go to Berwick with a guard of five hundred men, and fit- 
teen hundred carriage horſes, to bring thence ten pieces of 
cannon and four mortars, with their carriages and ammunt- 
tion, which, with fourteen pieces, that he had already 
with him, was thought a ſufficient train for this expedition. 
Tc train being now ready, he was as much at a Jols for gun- 
nes to manage it, having few or none in his army; but the 
ficet, on board of which the train and ammunition had been 
ſhipped, arrived in the road of Leith on the 28th of January, 
colonel Borgard, who commanded the engineers and gun- 
ness {ent wich thele ſtores, arrived at Stirung on the 29th, 
Y that now all things were ready for the intended attac of 
the enemy, which was refolved in a council of war, notwith- 
ſtanding the rigour of the ſeaſon. 

Mn the 21ſt two hundred dragoons were ſent, under the 

command of general Guelt, to view the road, and diſcover 
ſome of the dupoſitions of the rebels. This party, though 


reſolved to endeavour at any rate, to get into ſome part of his dominions; 
but was topped by thoſe, who had power to do it eſtectually. Being then 
forced bac to Lorrain, he made and publiſhed his proteſtation, which it is 
likely you have 1cen, and which, I can affure you, was drawa intirely by 
hiwtel!, | : 

From that time, as before, he had nothing in his thoughts, but bow, and 
when, he could attert his own right, and deliver his people. He faw little 
ground to hope for ſuccour from any toreign prince, and had only the aftec- 
tions of his people, and the advice of his friends on this fide tne water, to rely 
upon. "Their zotcreit ſcemed now more than ever linked to his; and they 


being upon the place, and conſequently beſt able to judge of the fitteſt time 


tor lis coming to them, it muſt be allowed, that it had been no ways prudent 
nor adviſeablein lim to act contrary to their opinion: And yet it is moſt 
certain, that it was only by following their advice, contrary to his own judg- 
ment and incliuation, that ſo much time was loſt, Some of then, in Englaud 
inſiſted upon having a certain number of regnlar troops to make head at 
firſt, without which, they ſaid, nothing was to be attempted : and though he 
ſent them word over and over, that, after all the endeavours he could ute, he 
found it ablolutely impoſſible to obtain any troops; yet they inſiſted tor 
ſeveral months in this opinion, and by that means the moſt favourable time, 
he ever had, was loſt, Other friends there pretended, that the Gitpolition of 
the people would ftill grow more favourable towards him; and that there was 
no danger, but advantage, by delaying. ; : 

Thus, though he had feveral tunes fixed a day for his departure, be was 
ſtill forced to delay, that he might not act contrary to the advice of his 
friends; and at another time, becauſe he found, that his enemies had dit 
covered his defign, and taken infallible meaſures to intercept him. But as 
loon av his friends began to ſce and own the miſtakes they had been in, he 
without any regard to the many dangers he had to go through, ſet out from 
commercy the 28th of October, and went incognito through a great patt of 
France to the coaſt of Bretagne; and to avoid {allinginto the hands of many, 
who wire placed upon the common road to intercept him, he was obliged to 
cots the conntry through bye-ways, with only three people with him. His 
dengu was to go to England, if things appeared favourable there; or, if they 
did not, tO go 10 Scotland. 

When he arrived at St. Malo's, he found the duke of Ormond returned 
from the coaſt of England, to which he bad gone {ome days betote, in hopes 
to have found friends ready to join him; but that having taited by ſome ac- 
cidents of diſcoveries, he was forced to return. Upon this he reſolved to go 
into Scotland; and it not being thought ſafe for him to go through the 
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only ſent to reconnoitre, put the rebels into the utmoſt con- 
fuſion at Perth. Some country people, whoſe fear magni- 
fied the number of the detachment, carried news to the 
town, that the duke of Argyle and all the army was within a 
tew hours march. This ſtruc the whole rebel army with 
the greateſt conſternation; and the , panic continued, till 
parties, {ent out as far as Tullibardinè to view the country, 
returned with the report of the talthood of the rumour. 

Colonel Gueſt being returned, acquainted the duke of 
Argyle, that the roads were ſo covered with ſnow, that it 
would be impoſſible for the army to paſs, eſpecially the ar- 
tillery and heavy carriages, except the ſnow was removed; 
upon which ſeveral thouſand people from the country were 
ſummoned in to clear the roads. 

On the 24th, the duke and general Cadogan went out with 
a party to view the country, and haſten the workmen em- 
ployed 1n clearing the roads. This likewiſe alarmed ſome 
of the enemy's advanced poſts, but did not, as the other, 
reach Perth. 

The day before and that day it thawed ſuddenly; and the 
thaw was followed by a great fall of ſnow, which hindered 
the workmen employed in clearing the roads, who had now 
all their work to do over again, and rendered the deſigned 
march almoſt impracticable. This inclined moſt of the gene- 
rals to defer the march of the troops till the ſeaſon was more 
moderate, none of them having ſeen a campaign in ſo cold 
a climate: but the duke was reſolute in the meaſures taken, 
eſpecially as he had poſitive orders from above, to attac the 
rebels without loſs of time. 

On the 26th, the duke ordered two regiments of dra- 
goons, and five hundred foot, to advance to Dumblain, with 
directions to poſt a ſtrong party at the demoliſhed bridge 
of Down, 

On the 29th, the army begun their march, and proceeded 
to Dumblain; the troops, which were there before, advanc- 
ing at the ſame time, to the old caſtle of Braco, expecting 
ſome reſiſtance, but they found it abandoned. The next 
morning the ſame party, with two pieces of cannon advanc- 
ed upon the road to Tullibardine, to cover the workmen, 
who were clearing the way, and to prevent their being in- 
ſulted by the * of Tullibardine. That day the army 
marched to Auchterardire; that is, to the place where it 
ſtood, for the rebels had burnt the village to the ground, ſo 
that the men were obliged to lie in the open air in as violent 
a cold night, as cver was known in thoſe parts. The next 
morning early they marched to Tullibardine, the garriſon 
of which place had retired, except fifty men, who were made 
priſoners. Here the duke of Argyle received intelligence, 
that the pretender and his army had abandoned Perth the 
day before, and retired towards Dundee. This was very 
agreeable news to the whole army, who had lain in the ſnow 
tor two nights ſucceſſively. But, as it was four o'clock in 
the atternoon before the duke had the intelligence, they 
could not reach Perth that night. However the duke took 
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Britiſh channel, he had been adviſed to go round Ireland; and by a meſſage 
from his friends in Scotland, it was propoſed to him to land at Dunſtaffnage, 
which was at that time in their poſſeſſion; but ſoon after the enemy came 
to be maiters of it, by the clans not performing what they were charged with 
in Argyleſhire, as is aforementioned. His friends immediately informed 
him ot this change by a ſecond meſſage; and this confirmed him in the re- 
ſolution he had himfelf before taken, of changing, all his meaſures, and in 
place of taking that lang tedious way, which was indeed the tateſt, tb take a 
much ſhorter, though a more dangerous way for being intercepted by the 
enemies ſhips, He ſent therefore immediately to prepare a ſmall ſhip pri- 
vately for him at Dunkirk ; which was accordingly done, though not without 
difficulty. 

He was a ſecond time obliged to traverſe a great part of France, and that 
on horſeback, in the very coldeſt time of this hard and ſevere winter ; expoſ- 
ed to greater danger than in the Forth, from the greater number of thoſ:, 
who lay in wait for him on all the great roads, which obliged him to travel 
by uni.equented roads where there was accommodation bad enough ; and 
yet all this time, in that terrible cold, he never had the leait ailment or indiſ- 
poſition, 

It was about the middle of December (our ſtyle) before he could reach 
Dunkirk. THe was there informed, that there was a man of war then lying 
in that very road; and that there were a great many more cruizing on the 
coaits of France, England and Scotland, all of them in waiting tor him: 
but he without any regard to thele dangers, went immediately on board this 
ſmall ſhip wich only three ſervants, and conducted by good providence, 
arrived tate at Peterhead, where he landed the 22d of December, O. S. 

Having, I hope, fully ſatisfied your curiofity, I have only to add, that 
though it hath pleaſed God to permit, that this attempt, though never ſo 
juſt, had not the wiſhed for jucceſs; we have ſtill reaped by it one great ad- 
vantage, which is, that we have ſcen with our own eyes, and perſonally 
known our lawtul fovereign, and to our unſpeakable ſatisfaction, diſcovered 
in him all the great and good qualities, 
people every way happy. 

The time may, and I hope will yet come, when God in his mercy, will 
open the eyes, and turn the hearts of thoſe nations to a ſenſe of their duty, 
and not permit ſo accompliſhed a perſon to be always unfortunate. But 
however it ſhould pleaſe providence to diipole of lim, this I can aſſute you, 
and you may rely upon it, that as his right is indefeaſible, he is firmly re- 
tolved, by the help of Almighty God, to aſſert it, whenever he finds a fit 
opportunity, and never to depart from it but with his life. 
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with him four ſquadrons of dragoons, and two battalions of heve otherwiſe, to ſecure themſelves from their reſentment 
foot, and marched that evening to take poſſeſſion of the and only ſtaid behind to conduct the army to a place, where 
town, where he arrived about two o'clock in the morning they could with ſafety diſperſe them: which they did 10 
wich the horſe; but the foot, through the length and deep- effectually, that though the duke of Argyle u cd his Utmott 
neſs of the road, did not ar rive till ten the next morning, endeavours to come up with them, yet he could never over 
very much harraſſed by their march. Had the rebels had take one party of them, and did not, in all the purſuit, from 
any intelligence, that the duke was detached with ſo ſmall Perth to the Highlands, take a hundred pritoners. They 
an attendance, from the main of the army, he might have Kept ſo cloſe together, and marched with ſuch expedition 
been in ſome hazard; for the groſs of the army did not arrive into the mountains, that it was in vain for the duke to pur. 
at Perth from Tullibardine till late in the evening, the iſt ſue them any farther, 
of February. | When the pretender went away, he appointed general 
The pretender and his party had now got two days march Gordon to command in chief. When that general arrived 
before the royal army. It was neceflary therefore to purſue in the army at Aberdeen (where they were but coldiy receiy. 
them without intermiſſion, that they might have no reſt. ed, in compariſon of their former reception) he produced a 
Accordingly the 2d of February the duke of Argyle conti- paper of inſtructions which he had from the pretender, and 
nued his purſuit at the head of fix ſquadrons, two battalions, which, he ſaid, he was commanded not to open till he came 
and cight hundred detached foot; lay that night at Errol, to that city. In this paper the pretender complains chiefly 
and on the zd arrived at Dundee, though the main army, of dilappointments from abroad; and mentions the neceſſity 
which made more eaſy marches, did not come up till the 4th. he was under, for his own preſervation, to leave the country, 
Here the duke's intelligence made him judge, that the He thanks them for their ſo chearfully undertaking ſo ha— 
rebel army, which had now proceeded to Montroſe, would zardous an enterprize, which, he ſays, would not have been 
make ſome ſtop there, as that place was more tenable than liable to the pretent diſappointments, if their endeavour; 
Perth, and a ſea- port where they might expect ſupplies from had been as well ſeconded by others, who had, by large 
abroad. Therefore he reſolved not to allow them to fortify promiſes, flattered him with their aſſiſtance. He recon. 
themſelves, but ſent two detachments to Montroſe by two mends to them to conſult their own ſafety, and to keep to- 
different roads: two thouſand foot and fifty dragoons went gether til! they arrived at ſuch places, where they night 
by the way of Aberbrothick, and three hundred more, and jeparate without becoming a prey to the enemy, and pio- 
fifty dragoons, marched by the way of Briechen; but the mules to let them hear from him ſhortly, | 
ſnow was ſo deep, that the march proved very tedious to It was the 6th of February when they arrived at Aberdeen, 
thoſe detachments, fince they were obliged to ſummon in the third day after the pretender imbarked. Here they itaiq 
the country people, to clear the roads. On the gth, the but one night, and in that interval procured three vettel; to 
whole army marched; the duke with the cavalry, and train, carry over about two hundred gentlemen, who defigne tg 
by the road of Briechen, and the infantry, with general Cado- make their eſcape that way. Iheſe veffels received private 
gan, by the way of Aberbrothick. orders to meet them to the north of Aberdeen, about 
In this day's march, they had intelligence that the pre- Peterhead, Buchan, Roſs, and other parts, where they took 
tender had made his eſcape, both from his own people and in their intended cargo; but one of them, falling in with the 
the king's army, the morning before, on board a French King's cruiſers, put in for the ſhore, where the gentlemen 
ſhip, called the Maria-Tereſa of St. Malo, then lying in landed again, and followed the rebel army through by-wayz, 


the road of Montroſe. The other two veſſels, with about a hundred and forty oe: 
It has been already obſerved, that the abandoning Perth, tlemen, arrived ſafe in France. 
and diſperſing the rebel army as ſoon as they could get out of On the 7th, the rebels reſolved to leave Aberdeen, and 


the reach of theking's army, had been reſolved ever ſince, if began their march early in the morning, and had evacuated 
not before, the pretender's arrival in Scotland; but that it was the place by two in the afternoon, General Gordon, with 
neceffary to conceal this deſign from the groſs of the army, the foot, formed the van, and the carl Mariſchal, with about 
as well as that the pretender, and ſome of the chief leaders a thoutand horſe, formed the rear to prevent ſurprize. 'Ther 
of this undertaking, intended to make their eſcape to France marched to the left directly weſt through Strath-Spey, aud 
the firſt opportunity. However, the army's abandoning Strath-Down, to the hills of Badenoch, where they quictiy 
Perth fo precipitately, as to leave their waggons and artil- diſperſed the common people, mottly to their homes, hut 
lery behind them, and then pointing their march to the ſea- with a reſolution to be ready to take up their arms on the 
ſhore, eſpecially to Montroſe, where it was known that fe- firſt notice they ſhould have from general Gordon. 
veral French ſhips lay, raiſed jealouſies in the heads of the About this time ſeveral gentlemen, who had betaken 
army of what was really their intent, and produced conſide- themſelves to the hills about Lochaber, received advice, that 
rable murmurings, which the earl of Mar could not appeale, two French frigates lay at the Orkneys in Pentland Frith, 
but by countenancing the march from Montroſe to Aber- till they ſhould come aboard. Upon this the lord Duftus, 
deen, where he gave out they deſigned to make a ſtand. fir George St. Clair, and lieutenant- general Eclin, with about 
The army was made to believe that the pretender was to go one hundred and fixty gentlemen more on horſebac well 
along with them; and, to amuſe them, his horſes and ordi- armed and mounted, made a fally from the hills, and croi: 
nary body- guard were drawn up before the door of the houte ing in a body the ſhire of Murray, came down to the ica- 
where he lodged. This removing all jealouſy, the army coaſt, near a place called Bruch. Here they quitted their 
became tractable again, and proceeded on their march. But horſes to their ſervants; and ſuch, as they had no uſe tor, 
the pretender, inſtcad of going on with them, left his atten- they killed to prevent their falling a prey to the king's for- 
dance in their uſual waiting, flipped out of a bac-door, and ces; then went on board ſome ſmall boats to purtue their 
went on foot to the earl of Mar's quarters, and from thence way to the'Orkneys; but finding theſe boats too ſmall and 
to the water- ſide, where a boat waitcd for them, and carried dangerous for that boiſterous ſeaſon of the year, they put in 
them on board with only three ſervants. The fame boat again ar. Dumbeth; where they hired two large barks, in 
returned, and took in the carl of Meltort, the lord Drum- which hxty of them got ſafe to the frigate of twenty-ſix guns. 
mond, licutenant-general Buckley, Sheldon, and others, to The others prefied another Scots veflel to carry them to the 
the number of ſeventeen in all, being perſons of the firſt other frigate. When they arrived off that coalt, the coun- 
rank, either in his houſhold or army, or originally privy ro try people were alarmed, and afraid, that they were come 
his delign. with a deſign to plunder them, and ſeemed inclinable to fal 
When they were all on board, the veſlel ſet ſail, fleering upon them. But, the French ſhip coming in to their aflilt- 
to the coalt of Norway, to keep clear of the Engliſh cruiſers, ance, the people were ſoon ſet right as to their miſtake, and 
They had a freſh gale ar Weſt South Weſt, and made land aſſiſted them in getting on board the French ſhip. Both the 
the next evening; and, coaſting along the German and ſhips ſer ſail, and landed them at Gottenburgh, in che king 
Dutch ſhores, they arrived in five days at Gravelin in France; of Sweden's dominions, who was then ſetting out with a0 
and the fame {hip returned in twelve days from her firſt fet- army on his expedition to Norway, and reccived their ofier 
ting out, both to give intelligence of the pretender's ſafe of entering into his ſervice very courteouſly. But the lord 
landing, and to take in another party of gentlemen, which Duffus, going ro Hamburgh, was there !cizcd at the ſuit ot 
was done about Frazerburgh, after the main of the army was the Britiſh envoy. | | 
ciſperied in the hills. In the mean time, the duke of Argyle was on his match 
The earl Mariſchal and the lord Tinmouth, ſon of the to Montroſe, where he arrived on the 6th of February; aud 
duke of Berwick, were about five miles from Montroſe, when at Aberdeen, with five hundred men, on the $th ; but the 
the pretender imbarked ; and fo were left to ſhitt for them- reſt of the army not being come up, the purſuit could 19! 
{elves with leveral others, But it will appear from the {e- be continued; only he diſpatched general Evans vith 19 
quel, that both the earl Mariſchal and general Gordon were hundred dragoons to harraſs their rear, or endeavour to © 


in the ſecret, though they pretended to make the army be- vide their horſe from the foot; and at the fame time, to ge 
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t the two hundred gentlemen, who had ſeparated 
on che reſt, to take ſhipping at F razerſburgh but the 


neral ſucceeded in neither. . | | 

While the duke of Argyle was in chaſe of the rebel 
army by land, the men of war were as induſtrious to annoy 
them by ſea, and hinder their eſcape. But they had not 


the fortune to meet with one ſhip belonging to the rebels ; 


though they were not remiſs in their duty. 

With all this diligence both on ſea and land, it was ſtrange 
that any eſcaped : but it was much more fo, that not one 
of them ever fell into the hands of their purſuers, but ar- 
rived every man ſafe in France; where they were hunted 
by the earl of Stair, the Britiſh ambaſſador at the French 
court, whoſe intelligence was ſo good, that. there was 
ſcarce one ſtep taken by the pretender, or any of his moſt 
ſecret friends, without his knowledge ; by which means 
he diſappointed the 8 of the greateſt part of the 
ſupplies he expected from France, and watched his perſon 
ſo narrowly, that he kept him a conſiderable time on that 


1 This appears from the following journal of their proceedings publiſhed 
Hnburg?. 

- 4 red. 42 . The Royal Ann galley, Pearl, Port-Mahon, Deal-Caſtle, 
and Ph-nix are returned from cruiting. It appears from the journal of cap- 
tain Stewart, that he bad intelligence early of the pretender's having put to 
ſea from Montroſe in a cle:n tallowed French ſnow, which rowed out ot the 
harbour, and cloſe in a long ſhore, a good while with her fails furled. 

he Port-Mahon lay all that night within two leagues of the harbour*s 
mouth; but it was ſo very dark, there was no ſceing a ſhip at a quarter 
of a mile diſtance, Captain Stewart and the Pearl were off Aberdeen; and 
when th: rebels marched out of that town, having notice of their marching 
northward, and that lord Tinmouth and others were contriving to make their 
eſcape from Peterhead or Frazerſburgh, he immediately ditpatched away 
the Pearl and Phenix to lie off theſe places, which effectually diſappointed 
them. He lay himſelf at Aberdeen, till the duke of Argyle arrived there. 
The winds afterwards blowing hard foutherly, he diſpoſed the ſhips moſtly 
on the ſouth coaſt of the Murray-Firth ; ſent by the Deal-Caſtle a letter to the 
earl of Sutherland, to appriſe him of the flight of the rebels, and to prepare 
to rect ive them, in caſe they ſhould make a puſh at Inverneſs ; and traced 
lord Tinmouth and his affociates as far as Port-Sary ; where ſeeing a ſhip 
of war ready to intercept them, they deſpaired of ſucceſs on the coaſt, and 
therefore they joined the clans on the 10th inſtant, and took to the moun- 
tains. All the ſhips, kept the ſea diligently, when wind and weather would 
permit, and obſerved the motions of his majeſty's army ſo carefully, that 
the duke of Argyle did not pais through any fea-port town without find- 
ing ſome ſhip ready to put in execution any ſervice his grace might have 
had to propoſe, On the 21ſt fir John Jennings had advice from 1 4 
Lovat, thit a veſſel with the pretender's plate, and other effects on board, 
and a conſiderable ſum of money ſor his uſe, had lately put into the Lewis; 
and that many of the chiefs of the rebels were making off towards the lile 
of Skie, and other north-weſt iſlands : whereupon he immediately ordered 
the Drake ſloop thither, with inſtructions to cruiſe about the Orkneys, it the 
wind ſhould then be contrary; and by expreſs, directed captain Stewart of 
the Aldborough, to diſpaich the Happy-Sloop thither, and to cruiſe him- 
ſelf with the Lively, for tourteen days about rhe iflands of Iſlay, Mull, and 
Canna, to endeavour to intercept the rebels, or any veſſels for their :cliet.? 

n The firſt memorial, dated in January 1715-16, was in the following 
terms : N | 

The underwritten earl of Stair, miniſter of the king of Great - Britain at 


ta rr 


exeral times affurcd the ſaid earl, that he would faithfully and punctually 


to ſail from any harbour in France, for the ſervice of the pretender ; and 
that his royal highneſs had accordingly ſent ſtrict orders to all the harbours 
in the kingdom tor that purpoſe ; it 1s nevertheleſs apparent, that things of 
this nature are daily embarked, and ſhipped off in the ports of France, with- 
out any oppoſition on the part of the officers commanding there. The late 
duke of Ormond and the pretender have frequently gone on board ſhips at 
St, Mo that were known to be loaden with arms and ammunition for the 
ſervice of the pretender; and that with ſo little circumſpeCtion, that they 
have been attended with a whole troop of horſe, with their officers of the 
reg! ment of Nugent, all of them in their reg imental cloaths, arms, and ac- 
coutrements, without meeting with any oppofition from the commanding 
Oſucers cf the moſt chriſtian king at St. Malo. The pretender finding it 
not adviteable to venture to embark there, ſet out through Normandy to 


embark at Dunkirk; and the late duke of Ormond, not finding it ſafe to 


Indin England, returned to Morlaix. During his abſence his royal high- 
nets did the carl of Stair the honour to tell him, that he would cauſe the 
ſd troopers ot the regiment of Nugent to be puniſhed as deſerters, if they 
returned to France; and the marſhal d' Uxelles aſſured him that he would 
cauſe them to be hanged. They arc now returned, and have joined their 
regiments : The ſieur Beſach and his company, the arms and ammunition, 
winch the late duke of Ormond had with him for his enterprize, are till at 

Morlaix, and have been removed only from one ſhip to another. The 
commanding officer 1s ſo far from commanding thoſe arms to be ſtopped, 
that he refuſed to cauſe the ſhips to be ſearched, though he was delired 
to do fo by captain Campbell, commander of the Engliſh man of war lying 
in Morleix. 

Several ſhips, with arms, ammunition, money, and officers for the ſer- 
vice of the pretender, are ſailed, within theſe fix weeks paſt, from Die 
and Havre de Grace, which are actually arrived in Scotland. And laſtly, a 
ſhip failed the 17th of this month from Havre de Grace, in fight of an 
offer of the king of Great-Britain, who having repreſented to the marquitl; 
de Roveray, that there were twenty officers, both at Havre and Hai fleur, 
ready to go on board to follow the pretender to Scotland; and deſired the 
marquiis to give orders to prevent their embui kation, the marquiſs anſwered, 
That what he faid might poſſibly be true; but that he could not hinder 
tne officers from going on board, having no orders from court ſo to do. 
The earl of Stair has ſeveral times repreſented to his royal highneſs the re- 
Sent, and to the marſhal d'Uxelles, that ſeveral generals, colonels, and other 
ucers, u ho are actually in the ſervice of France, deſigned to go over to 


much worſe than an open war, 
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ſide of the water, to the general diſappointment of the 
rebels. By his repeated memorials to the regent of France, 
he kept him in conſtant obſervance of the treaty of 
Utrecht; at leaſt any violations, that were made, were 
only by connivance; in which caſes the earl was never 
ſilent, as appears by two memorials; the one writ while 
the pretender was in Scotland, and the other after he had 
abandoned it.” 

The facts contained in the firſt memorial were too well 
vouched for the regent to deny them; and it was difficult 
to find any evaſion to reconcile them to the engagements 
of the court of France in the treaty of Utrecht; for which 
reaſon he did not incline to give any anſwer. But the 
affairs of the pretender taking a different turn, and he being 
obliged to leave Scotland, and being again arrived in France 
ſome days after the firſt memorial was delivercd, the earl 
of Stair preſented a ſecond, to prevent * or any of his 
adherents being ſheltered in that court ®; N 

The pretender, upon his return to France from Scotland, 


Scotland, and join the rebels, and even has given a liſt of them to the mar- 
ſhal; which &enerals, colonels, and officers are ſtill at Boulogne, Calais, 
Dunkirk, and other places thereabouts, ready to embark for Scotland, hav- 
ing been detained only by the contrary winds and great froſts; the command- 
ers of the ſaid places alledging, that they have no orders from court to hin- 
der the ſaid officers from embarking. "The earl of Stair finds himſelf obliged 
to repreſent theſe things to his royal highneſs, that he may ſee, whether his 
orders have been punctually executed, and confider whether Great-Britain 
has reaſon to believe, that the treaty of Utrecht is faithfully excguted. His 
royal highneſs is defired at the ſame time, to caſt an eye on the ſaid treaty, 
Furthermore, the ſaid earl of Stair finds himſelf obliged to notify to his royal 
highneſs, that the ſaid late duke of Ormond, and teveral other contpirators 
againtt their king and country, ſet out ſome days fince towards Bourdecux 
and Bayonne ; and that they have aſſembled on the coaſt of Gaſcoigne a grear 
quantity of arms and ammunition, with ſhips to make a deſcent (as the court 
of St, Germain's give out) in Ireland, and cauſe a rebellion there, which 
that court flatters themſelves will not only be ſupported with money, but 
alſo with troops from France, The earl of Stair, who has fo ardently deſired 
to eſtabliſh and maintain a good, ſincere friendſhip between the king his 
maſter and his royal highneſs, finds himſelf very uneaſy to have repreſentati- 
ons to make about matters of ſo great importance, which are of ſo nice a 
nature, and tend to alienate the affection of the two nations from each other, 
and provoke them ſo far, that diſmal conſequences may enſue there- 
upon, if ſpeedy care is not taken to prevent them. 

" The ſecond memorial ran thus: 

The earl of Stair, miniſter to the king of Great-Britain, to his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty,” by expreſs order from the king his maſter, notifies to his 
royal highneſs, the duke of Orleans, regent of France, the flight of the 
pretender, and the difpertion of the rebels in Scotland, which his majeſty is 
perſuaded will be very acceptable to his royal highneſs, by reaſon of their 
near relation, and the ſtrict friendſlup which his inajefly has carefully culti- 
vated with his royal highneſs. 

The treaty of Utrecht being fo lately concluded, the king thought him- 
ſelf ſure, that his royal highneſs, regent, would have taken proper meaſuers 
to hinder the pretender from ſetting foot again in France, But fince the 
pretender has found means to return thither, his majeſty perſuades himſelf 
that his royal highueſs will oblige him, as ſoon as he has notice of it, to 
quit the kingdom. 

His royal highneſs has two much reaſon and penetration, not to ſee the 
whole weight and juſtice of this demand. Great-Britain cannot be either 
ſafe or quiet :0 long as perions, who have conſpired and undertaken with an 
armed force the ruin and ſubverſion of their country, are received and ſup- 
ported iu its neighbourhood; nor can France itſelf be ſure, that they ſhall 
not be again expoſed to bear the blame of their evil practices. 

The king of Great-Britain and the nation thought themſelves very ſafe on 
the fide of France by the ſolemn treaty of Utrecht, which for ever excludes 
the pretender from France, and obliges France to give him no ſuccours, nor 
ſhips, nor arms, nor ammunition, nor money, nor officers, nor ſoldiers, 
nor councils, directly or indirectly. Theſe gentlemen came over, and de- 
manded refuge and protection in France, where they are no ſooner arrived, 
but, taking advantage of the conveniency of the neighbourhood, and the 
facility of correſpondence by letters, they plot and contrive a blac and de- 
teitable treaſon againſt their country, which, upon the faith of the treaty, 
was diſarmed and defenceleſs. And, notwithlanding the treaty, they find 
means to get entrance for the pretender into France, and by their intrigues 
procure him ſhips, arms, ammunition, officers, ſoldiers and money; with 
which aſſiſtance the pretender did actually invade Britain, where he occafion- 
ed infinite damage to the nation. 

Lis royal highneſs may imagine, whether Great-Britain can be eaſy in a 
ſituation ſo troublefome as they would find themſelves in, having theſe rebels 
in their neighbourhood, ready to carry fire and {word into the heart of their 
country. In this ſituation, Great-Britain would be obliged to keep always 
in arms, tormented with continual ſuſpicions and inquietudes; a condition 
For a people, which love to live in peace 
with all their ngighbours, and is jealous of the preſervation of their laws and 
liberties, his royal highneſs may ſee by the unanimous addrefſes of both 
houſes of parliament to the king, with what an eye the nation beholds this 
boiſterous and unſettled ſituation. The king hath the happineſs of his fub- 
jects too much at heart, not to come with eagerneſs into their ſentiments and 


intereſts; and he flatters himſelf, that > 99a this account his royal highneſs 


will not refuſe him ſo juſt a proof of his friendſhip, and of the defire he hath 
to maintain a good underſtanding between the two nations, 

For the ſame reaſons, the king of Great-Britain hopes, that his royal 
highneſs will be pleaſed to join effectual inſtances with thoſe of his majeſty 
to the duke of Lorrain, to thc end the ſaid duke may not permit the pretender 
to return into his dominions, 

The earl of Stair is ordered likewiſe to put his royal highneſs in mind of 
the declaration he made, that the officers in the ſervice of F rance, who thould 


follow the pretender in the invaſion of Great-Britain, ſhould be broke; aud 


the king is perſuaded, that his royal highneſs will not ſuffer the general 
officers, colonels, and others, who have followed the .pretender in the 
rebellion, ever to be employed again in the ſervice of France; and 
that it it happen, that ſome of the ſaid officers ſhould return, or be 


% 
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being perſuaded, that the lord viſcount Bolingbroke (who 
had entered into his ſervice as ſecretary of ſtate to him, 
and continued in France, in order to fend ſupplies to him 
into Scotland,) had been faulty in the execution of his office, 
{ent the duke of Ormond to him for the ſeals, and removed 
him from all the employments under him. This occaſioned 


nlready returned into France, his royal highneſs will puniſh them in ſach a 
manner, that it may appear his royal highneſs and this government do loudly 
diſapprove of their proceeding, formally contrary to the treaty of Utrecht, 

To the end there may be no miſtake in ſo nice and important a matter, 
the carl of Stair hath orders to demand an anſwer in writing to his memorial, 
which he is earneſtly defirous may be ſuch, as may contribute towards the 
reſtoring of a good underſtanding between the two nations,” 

The regent's anſwer to this memorial was as follows: 

His royal highneſs, being unfeignedly deſirous of advancing the glory and 
proſperity of the king of Great - Britain, heard with ſo much the greater plea- 
{ure of the ſucceſs ot his arms in Scotland, becauſe at the ſame time that this 
event ſecures the tranquility of the kingdom of Great-Britain, it will put a 
ſtop to the falſe reports that have been ſpread without foundation by the ene- 
mies of the public peace, with, deſign to alter the truth and friendſhip, which 
the king is defirous to preſerve with the king of Great-Britain, and which 
hath always been one of the principal objects of his royal highnels's views. 
And as he will panctuzlly tulfil the treaty of Utrecht, he hath already em- 
ployed the authority be is intruſted with, to make the chevalier de St, George 
depart the kingdom, and will continue to make uſe of the ſame authority to 
oppoſe his coming into it again at any time, or under any pretence what- 
ſoever, | 

As for the fugitives, who are come into this kingdom from England, or 
who may hercafter come over, though no body is ignorant what the laws of 
refuge are in foreign lates, his royal highneſs being defirous to convince 
the king of Great-Britain how far the king is from ſufering any perſon what- 
ſoever to abuſe the ſanctuary of his kingdom, as to maintain in Great-Britain 
an intelligence capable of diſturbing her tranquility, he will in concert with 
the king of Great-Britain, enter into any meafures, which ſhall. be thought 
proper tor preventing ſuch an abuſe, and for keeping up a good underſtand- 
ing, by removing every occaſion of diſtruſt, And to ſhew beſides how far his 
majeſty is from bearing with the raſhneſs of thoſe, who dare to act contrary to 
his intentions, he has cauſed the ordinances to be ſtrictly executed againſt ſuch 
of the officers of his troops as went out of the kingdom without his leave. 

If it be true what the earl of Stair ſays, that England was diſarmed upon 
the faith of treaties, it is no leſs certain, that no perſon whatſoever can ſay with 
truth, that ever his majeſty had a mind to take that opportunity to diſturb 
it, nor that he hath granted any ſuccours to the chevalier de St, George. 
It is well known on the contrary, that his royal highneſs hindered the ſuſpect- 
cd armaments and imbarkations, when he had notice of them ; and nothing 
better proves, that the chevalier de St. George was not aſſiſted by France, 
than the condition he was in Scotland, deſtitute of ail things neceſſary for 

ſuch an enterprize. | 

His majeſty ſees with pleaſure the marks of a perfect intelligence between 
the king of Great-Britain and his parliamert, ſince this muſt be the mot ſolid 
foundation of the glory of that prince, and the happineſs of his ſubjects. His 
royal highneſs will always have a great concern therein. As he very truly 
defires to keep his Britarinic majeſty's friendſhip, fo he will omit nothing, 
that may ſnew him how glad he is of the teſtimonies he receives thereof; 
ricither will he interpoſe, directly or indirectly, to hinder the duke of Lorrain 
from granting, upon the inſtances of the king of Great-Britain, what he ſhall 
be pleaſed to aſk of him, with relation to the chevalier de St. George's reſi- 
dence in his territories And, as he hath a real concern for the fatistaction of 
his Brittannic majeſty, he will ſee, with a great deal of pleaſure, whatever may 

contribute towards it. But his royal highneſs is perſuaded at the fame time, 
that the king of Great-Britain will not defire him to take any meaſures with a 
p ince, over whom the king hath no authority, which cannot be grounded on 
any fold foundation, and which would add nothing to the rendering effectual 
the powerful inſtances of his Brittannic majeſty. An aniwer conceived in 
terms ſo plain and particular, ought to evince to all mankind, what are the 
true imentions of the king; and leaves no manner of doubt or obſcurity in 
rotation to the fincere deſite his royal highneſs has always had carefully to 
pickerve the any of the king of Great-Britain, and to contribute in whatever 
Jepended upon the authority he is intruſted with, to the eſtabliſhment and 
pickervation of a good correſpondence and perfect friendſhip between the 
king and that of England.” 

* Theſe letters were printed at London, 1735, in 8vo. but immediately 
ſuppreſſed, As they contain ſeveral. curious particulars, it may not be im- 
proper to inſert them at large with the prefixed charge againſt the lo: d Bo- 
lingbroke, ſent ſiom London, March 16, 1716, by the agents of the preten- 
der, in relation to the affairs of Scotland during the rebellion of the late earl 
of Mar, as contained in the following letters between his lordſhip's ſecretary, 
and mr. Murray, By the aſteriſm [] is to be underſtood the pretender, 

The articles againſt lord Bolingbroke are as follow: 

I. Lord Bolingbroke was never to be found by thoſe, who came to him 
about buſineſs. If by chance, or ſtratagem, they got hold of him, he affected 
being in a hurry, and, by putting them off till another time, ſtill avoided giy- 
ing them any anſwer, 

II. The carl of Mar, by fix different meſſengers, at different times, 
acquainted lord Bolingbroke, betore the“ came from Dunki k, of his being 
in diſtreſs for want of arms and ammunition, and prayed a ſpeedy relief; and 
though the things demanded were in my lord's power, there was not ſo much 
45 one pound of powder ſent in any of the ſhips which by his lordſhip's di- 
rec tion parted from France. . 

III. Tue * himſelf, after his arrival, ſent general Hamilton to inform 
him, that his want of arms and ammunition was ſuch, that he ſhould be 
obliged to leave Scotland, unleſs he received a ſpeedy ſupply. Lord Bo- 
linzbroke amuſed mr. Hamilton twelve days together, and did not intro- 
duce him to any of the French miniſters, though he was referred to them 
for a particular account of affairs, or in all that time ſo much commuicated 
his letter to the queen or any body elle. 

LV. The count de Caſtel Blanco had for ſeveral months at Havre a con- 
fiderable quantity of arms and ammunition, and did daily atk his lordfhip's 
ov: ders how to dipole of them, but could never get any, even to the hour 
the * landed in France. | 

V. The *'s friends at the French court had, for ſome time paſt, no very 
good opinion of his lordſhip's integrity, and a very bad one of his diſcretion, 

VI. For a time, when many merchants in France would have carried 
privately any quantity of arms and ammunition into Scotland, my lord de- 
ſired a public order of the regent for the embarkation ; which being a thing 
not to be granted, is ſaid to have been done, in order to beg a dental, 
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a controverſy (under his direction) by letters between 1. 
ſecretary mr. Brinſden, and mr. James Murray, after... 
made earl of Dunbar by the pretender. ® 

During theſe proceedings, Lewis XIV. of France died 
Verſailles on the 1ſt of September, N. S. 1715, in : 
77th year of his age almoſt compleated (having been b 2 


Wards 


Ora 


VII. The * wrote to his lordſhip by every occaſion after his 
Scotland; and, though there were many opportunities of writing 
yet from the time he landed there, to the day he left it, he ney 
one letter from his lordſhip. | 

The lord Bolingbroke, in his firſt letter, after he received theſe ar. 
wrote as follows : che, 

* The * and earl of Mar, and the others, who came from Scotland 
ſo much in want of any excuſe for their flight, that they have thy 
to have my lord Bolingbroke diſcharged the “'s ſervice in the moſt 
and injurious manner, under the pretence, that the want of powder, U. 
he delayed to ſend, forced them to abandon Scotland. His lordſh; 2 
publicly, 1. That he is able to prove, that if they wanted powder 1 bh 
not his fault. 2. That, according to what the “ and earl of Mar both Jap 
their letters, they muſt have come away as they did, had they hq al de 
powder in France. 3. That, if they had pleaſed to have ſtaid in $cy; 8 
a few days longer, they would have received near ten thouſand arm: 7 
above thirty thoutand weight of powder, and other ſtores in Proportion 
And laſtly, That the true reaſon flows from another ſource, and th 1, 
knew and ſpoke of the deſign to diſcard him, long before the want of ON 
der was ſo much as talked of. That he is unwilling to enter into the . 
ticulars of thoſe general heads for reaſons that may be eaſily gueſſed, fl 
he is perſuaded, that he fhall neither paſs for Driveller nor a Traitor amor, 
his friends.” ut. 

The ſecond letter was wrote by lord Bolingbroke's ſecretary in the fo 
ing terms: 25 
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April 4, 1716. 

'Thave communicated to his lordſhip what you wrote to me; and A Is by 
his lordflup's order, that I give you the following anſwer : oY 

The charge that you have ſent over, is ſo full of improbable lies, that n 
lordſhip can hardly imagine it can have any other effect, but the fume 9 
confuſion of thoſe that brought it; which is the effect of that villainon: nd 
ungrateful treatment, that thoſe people have given, and my lord has me: 
with in that country, where they are equally deſpiſed for their folly, 4 
deteſted for their immorality, by all the people of conſideration. E? 

My lord has hitherto had two other reaſons for his ſilence. 

The firſt is, That he cannot very fully explain the articles of his rg 

ſending arms and ammunition into Scotland, without betraying the ſecrce 
of thoſe, by whom he has been truſted, and under whole protection te 
lives, 
And the ſecond is, That he cannot give the true reaſon of the ill uf; 
he has received, without expoſing ſome characters in ſuch a light, 3s wil 
ſhoc every body. However, you ſhall have as much as can be at pretert 
given of the ſtate of things on this fide of the water; of the method Enolidh 
buſineſs is put into; and of the hands that are truſted with it. After uad 
you will pity my lord, and not blame him. 

When he returned laſt ſummer out of Dauphins, and at the defire oft; 
friends engaged in this buſineſs, he found himſelf immediately expoſed tax 
daily ſtruggle with difticultics of three ſorts. The firſt arifing from the t. 
vetted prejudices of one perſon, The ſecond, from the unpoſſibility of 
keeping the queen, and the whole rabble of the court of St. Gern in', tron 
meddling in buſineſs. And the third, from the cabals of French ac Engl 
men, women and children, people of the moſt part of no name in de 
world, or elſe of very bad characters, who had been let into the mok ſec! 
parts of buſineſs, and expected to continue ſo. 

To get over the firit of thele difficulties, my lord ſaw would be the wel 
of time; but he ſaw likewiſe, as the later it was begun, the harder it wo 
prove; and that auy yielding to thoſe prejudices, increaſed and ſtrengthen 
them, He therefore began upon the firſt, and continued upon every e- 
caſion to combat them with great decency, but wh great firmnc!s, co! 
trary indeed to tne opinion of others, who imagine it will be time endung 
to talk of thoſe things, when his lordſhip thinks it will be too late, 

As to the people of the court of St. Germain's, my lord knew enong) 
of England and France too, to know they would be a load upon butlirz; 
but no help to it. In England they are odious, and in France in conteny!. 
The firſt is not very ſtrange; for you may depend upon it, that tung: 
eight years experience had not made them wiſer in any degree. And tis 
latter is fo true, that my lord affirms, that he never yet ſpoke of Eg 
bulineſs to any man of figure on this ſide the water; but, before he wou. 
give any anſwer, he exacted, that the court of St, Germains (no one pla 
excepted) ſhould not know any thing of it. ; 

With this ſet of people, and a whole tribe of jeſuits, my lord thereto? 
avoided all forts of commerce before the duke of Ormond arrived. He CU 
not ſo much as ſee any of them, before his grace came, and thought t.“ 
open his door to them. My lord could no longer avoid ſeeing them; b. 
never would enter into any familiarity with them. He chote three ot 10ur p4' 
ſons of ſenſe and activity. Some of them were Proteftants, and otners 
very indifferent Roman Catholics, Thoſe he employed were as many & = 
wanted. During the time that my lord, much againſt his will, was obfiged! 
reſide at St, Germain's, he obſerved the ſame conduct, andnever aflociates v"" 
any one man there but the duke of Berwick, who is not to be reckoned o! 
court, though he has lodgings in the houſe, who has a hundred i 
more capacity and credit than all the reſt put together, in concert 
whom my lord all along acted, aud by whoſe judgment he is wills ® 
ſtand or fall. 0 

With the other cabal of people, that I mentioned in the third place, 77 
lord had at firſt ſome little communication, for he was thrown into de, 
hands; but as ſoon as he knew their perſons, and informed himſelf ot ©” 
characters, he broke all meaſures with them, and the rather, as they "+ 
made ule of as people, who intended to do nothing, only to amuſe ue! 
this fide the water, and by that means our friends on the othiet lde: 0 
for this ule they were indeed very proper, ſince they are ſo inconuuer' 
that they may be at any time diſavowed, without the leaſt conteque err | 

But the thing, that principally ſhoced my lord, was to find the ce 
of all buſineſs, and even the heads of che beſt and deareſt friends, use 
the keeping of a multitude of people, ſome of whom, both meu and de 
men of the vileſt characters, | 

The third letter was as follows: 
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April 8. N. 8. 170 ho 
It is eaſy to imagine all thoſe neſts of hornets flew about my ones V 
immediately, and that with the greateſt ſpirit, becauſe the duke ol LH 
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tn of September, 1638) and in the 73d year of his 
— — 5 hich began May 14, 1643. His death produced 
f ore of revolution in the government of France. The 
Ling, by his will, had placed the admiſtration of the go- 


vernment ina council, of which the duke of Orleans was 
chief. But the duke was not, by his authority, to decree 


obſerved a quite contrary conduct. It was more than fix weeks before the 
out of Scotland, and conſequently long before the fix articles mention- 
* ur letter were prepared, or any other of the pretences againſt my lord 
2 that we knew of the union of the ſeveral cabals iu order to get rid of 
ride and that he ſpoke to ſeveral of his acquaintance of it, He 32 
ach concerned at it, being from the firſt reſolved to ſerve upon a proteſtant 
m d Engliſh bottom, or not to ſerve at all; and he confeſſes, that he did not 
988 that the duke of Ormond, for whom he has always had a very 2 
cular reſpect, would ever have been drawn in to put himſelf at the head of a 
rty on this fide the water, and indirectly (for he is far from deſigning any 
juch thing) to do the work of the factions above-mentioned. My lord knew 
indeed, and knew with great ſorrow, that his grace gave ſo much ear to them, 
and ſuffered the tories they had told him, to make ſo great an impreſſion 
upon him. Ip 

When the reſolution was taken of leaving Scotland, and the principal per- 
ſons returned hither, it was judged a proper time to make the utmoſt etfort 
againſt my lord; and perhaps there were people, who thought that the loading 
of him would excuſe the precipitation wherewith Scotland was abandoned, it 
that precipitation needed any excuſe. Then were theſe articles againſt my 
lord formed, and falſe reaſons invented, where the true ones were not to be 
owned, My lord was diſcarded with all the circumſtances of provocation 
poſſible; he was treated as far as it lay in the power of thoſe whom he ſerved, 
with an affetation of indignation and contempt: as ſoon as the ſtep was 
made, the tongue of every fellow, that could be encouraged to flander, was 
let ſooſe. : ? F 

Having thus given a general view of the ſtate of things on this fide the 
water, and the true account of the animoſities againſt my lord, I ſhall in very 
few words, refute the fix articles you ſent me over, | : 

That my lord was ſeldom to be found with any direct anſwer to their 
buſineſs, is true, if by people is meant any ſuch, as in the former part of what 

have writ, are defigned ; if by people is meant one man, who could be of 
uſe, or was, or fit to be truſted, the accuſation is falſe, My lord never look 
upon himtelf to be under any obligation of converſing, in order to carry on 
bing, with a ſet of people, againſt whom he would have done his utmoſt 
to have thut the door, if the buſineſs had gone proſperouſly on. 

As to the ſecond it is true, that my lord Mar wrote for arms, for ammu- 
nition, for money, for officers, and laſt, for a body of troops; but, till the 
arrival of mr. Hamilton, my lord did not underſtand there was any parti- 
cular want of powder, more than of any other ſpecies. My lord uſed his 
be endeavours to procure all that was deſired, as well as other aſſiſtances, 
mah more confiderable, which had never been aſked for, or thought of, 
aud which would have been procured, had the buſineſs of Scotland kept alive 
a littie longer, and had other people done their part as my lord did his, 
Moſt of the veſſels ſent to Scotland were barks, fit only to carry paſſengers, 
and not capable of tranſporting arms and ammunition. By theſe convey- 
ances however, ſeveral ſums of money were ſent, and particularly ſixty 
thouſand livres in gold at one time, of which ſo good care was taken, that 
every farthing of it was loſt: arms and ammunition were to be got but two 
ways. They were either to be bought and ſent into Scotland, or ſuch 
quantities, as had been before promiſed, were to be made uſe of. That 
there was not one farthing to buy them with, is ſo true, that my lord may 
appeal to thoſe of St. Germain's, who had the management of the money, 
upon this head, The little caſh that was procured, was either ſent in ſpecie 
to Scotland, or employed in anſwering the bills th at were conſtantly drawing 
from the coaſts. And beſides, it money had not been wanting, the neceſſa- 
ry orders for buying, conveying to the coaſts, and embarking, could not 
have been procured, My lord imagines when the duke of Ormond reflects, 
he cannot but be ſenſible of this truth, ſince he cannot be ignorant, 
that a quantity of arms, he thought himſelf ſure of in October, were in 
February ſtill in the ſame place, and no nearer being ſent than on the 
firit day. As for ſending ſuch arms and ſtores as were already pro- 
vided, my lord knew of but two parcels; one, and that a ſmall one, 
might have been in Scotland in October or November, had the directions 
given by my lord been purſued. Why they were not, he will not fay; 
but the fault is, that thoſe arms and ſtores are at this hour rotting in a maga- 
zine at Morlaix, where they have lain theſe five months. As to the other 
parcel of arms and ſtores, it is that which you call count Caſtel Blanco's, 
and contains a very large quantity of both. This Caſtel Blanco is a Spani- 
arc, who, by the merit of marrying lord Melfort's daughter, ſets up for a 
manager of Engliſh bufineis. But that thoſe arms and ſtores belong to him, 
i no more true, than that other report, equally current, of his having ad- 
vanced one million and ſeven hyndred thouſand livres for the ſervice of 
England and Scotland. His name had indeed been made uſe of for buying 
thoſe arms and ſtores in the late king of France's time; and his name was to 
be made ute of again, if, at laſt, on that pretence, the French king would 
let them go; which is Kill a doubtful point; and to cover them as arms and 
ſtores going for Spain, and intended for the Weſt-Indies. It is filly to ſay, 
that orders from my lord were wanting to ſend them. Theſe orders muſt 
have been of another kind; and ſuch orders could not be got ſooner, or in 
any other manner than they were got. This is a point my lord cannot ſpeak 
plain upon; and it muſt therefore reſt here, whether this Caſtel Blanco, one 
mr. Franc, and ſuch other meddling people, deſerve the beſt credit. I 
think it proper, however, to add, that in a fortnight's time, after there was 
the leaſt appearance of being able to ſend away the ſtores and ſhips, and all 
other meaſures neceſſary, were got ready and prepared, without any noiſe 
or the leaſt ſuſpicion, they might have been in Scotland, had they not been 
at laſt topped by the French (which I ſtill fay is a doubtful point) in five or 
I's days time, when my lord Mar and his company trom Scotland landed at 
Gravelin; from whence orders, as I afterwards heard, were ſent to every 
Place, to ſtop all manner of imbarkation. 

What is ſaid under the ſecond head, may ſerve as an anſwer to the fourth, 
as well as to the ſecond letter. 

As to tie third article, upon general Hamilton's arrival, my lord repre- 
ented where it was proper, all that he brought by letter and by word of 
10th, the very next morning. It is therefore a fimple lie, and worthy of 
ole, who ſcribble from this tide of the water, to ſay, that general Hamil- 
was amuſed for twelve days, as if, during all that time, the purport of 
us meſſage had been kept a ſecret. It is to be ſuppoſed, that the regent's 
and the 's miniſters would not have conferred with a man of his eiteuimſtan- 
ces, and who came on ſuch an errand; but if ſuppoſing they had not thets 
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any thing, or iſſue any order in the name of the minor, 
without the advice and conſent of the council. Ihe day 
after the king's death the duke of Orleans (attended as the 
kings of France uſually are on the like occaſions) came to 
the parliament of Paris, and, after the king's will was 
opened and read, complained of a difpolition fo contrary to 


ſcruples, of what uſe it was for them to ſee him, when he could tell them 
nothing more than they knew already? But, be that as it will, I can aflure 
you, that my lord, it he could have given him the opportunity, would, which, 
it ſeems, ſo much weight is laid upon, 

The fifth article of that letter contains the moſt impudent falſhood tha t 
ever was invented, Without money and the orders aboveiaid, no merchant 
could or would undertake to tranſport any quantity of arms or ammunition ; 
and I am able to cite ſome very great bargains of this kind, which my lord 
brought to bear, which failed at laſt for want of money, and the neceſſary 
countenance, The latter part of the article is an accuſition of incredible 
weakneſs; my lord is ſaid to have intiited on a public order, and to have 
declined making uſe of private methods for the imbarkation of arms and 
ammunition, I remember indeed, that when preparation was made for 
ſending away the arms and ammunition from Havre, as if they were going 
for Spain, and a ſhip had been provided for that purpoſe by my lord, which 
no man living ſuſpected, he had the greateſt difficulties imaginable to keep 
theſe wiſe people from embarking part of the ſtores aboard a veſſel, which 
every body knew to belong to the chevalier. As to the fixth article, no body 
is better able to anſwer it than myſelf, fince I entered all the letters which 
my lord writ; and there was no leſs than five diſpatched before mr. Ha- 
milton came into France, by whom my lord received the firit letter of butt- 
neſs after the “'s landing therc. Some of thoſe were loſt at ſea, and the 
three laſt packets were brought bac to my lord, the gentlemen, that carri- 
ed them, being arrived too late in Scotland, 

This, fir, I give you by my lord's directions. He ordered me to add, 
that he employed the utwoſt diligence he was maſter of; and he believes it 
ſufficient tocarry him through ſuch work as he has been concerned in of late, 
ſince it carried him formerly through his buſineſs of another-gueſs ſort. 
That he all along ſaw, there was nothing but mortification to be met with, 
and reputation to be loſt, among the people with whom he had to do; aud 
that it was impoſſible for a man to act vpon the principles he brought out 
of England with him, and have kept his ground here. That he never had 
any correſpondence, directly, or indirectly, with my lord Marlborough, or 
any man belonging to the court of England, fince he engaged in this buſi- 
neſs. That he deſires his worſt enemies to advance the leaſt ſhadow or proof 


of any thing of this kind. That, as he was incapable of betraying a truſt 


while it ſubtiſted, ſo it is with the utinoſt reluctancy, that, in his own juſti- 
fication, he is obliged to ſay what he has faid; and that he ſhall be very 
ſorry, if the ſame neceſſity oblige him to ſay more. That nothing ſhall ever 
oblige him to repair his fortune at the expence of betraying any man; bur 
that, ſince he is treated in this violent manner, he thinks himſelf at liberty 
to give his friends a true ſtate of the fact, and to declare, that he never will, 
upon any account, or upon any ſolicitation, ſerve the ſame people again: 
that he has withdrawn himfelf almoſt intirely from the world; and that in 
his retreat he ſhall heartily pray for the proſperity of his friends and of his 
country; and, without very much fear of What is to come, comfort himſelf 
with the teſtimony of a good conſcience. 


The fourth letter was as follows : 

Paris, April 14, 1715. 

I hope you have received my laſt of the gth inſtant, which, with my for- 
mer, will give you a light into affairs here, and be an anſwer to the articles 
you ſent, There are abundance of things more my lord could ſay to clear 
himſelf, but he rather chuſes to be ſilent. 

Thoſe on this fide, who firſt raiſed the ſtorm, begin to be ſenſible of their 
folly. My lord all along has acted like a wiſe, prudent, and honeſt man 
they quite the contrary, And would they have ſtaid a very few days longer 
in Scotland, (which every body now agrees they might have done) they would 
have had ſuch aſſiſtances, which in all propability muſt have reſtored them. 


There are many more circumſtances, which I am not at liberty to mention. 
All is referred to, &c. 


A reply to the foregoing letter: 

II. | 

I had the favour of yours, and return you thanks for the copies you incloſ- 
ed of the letters writ by the lord Bolingbroke's orders, the firſt of which was 
without a date; the reſt of the 4th, 8th, and 18th of April. I was pleaſed fo 
find the “'s conduct, in removing his lordſhip, thoroughly cleared by the 
weakneſs of his defence. And when I read the ſcurrilous paſſages of his let- 
ters, as that he was turned out in the moſt abrupt and injurious manner, and 
had met with villainous and ungrateful treatment, I was filled with indigna- 
tion to ſee the beſt of princes inſulted by an unworthy ſubject, a negligent 
miniſter excuſing his faults at the expence of his maſter's honour, and wiping 
off his own guilt by throwing it on the dukes of Ormond and Mar, who had 
given ſuch unqueſtionable proofs of their p y and loyalty. 

Though you deſire a particular anſwer to his lordſhip's Raves I am per- 
ſuaded, that it is your opinion, that they do not deſerve it. However, to gra- 
tify your curiofity, I will put his management of the *'s affairs in fo true a 
light, as muſt convince every loyal ſubject of the neceſſity of diſplacing him. 

H1s lordfhip's letters are not calculated fo much to clear himſelf, as to wea- 
ken the * 's intereſt in England, and to diſcourage ill correſpondence with 


him. He has given general anſwers to particular charges. There are evi— 
dent marks of guilt and concern at the diſcovery of his actions in every line; 


and an innocent man, with his lordſhip's pen, could have made a more plaufi- 
ble defence. Before I enter into particulars, I cannot hut obſerve, that his 
narrative of facts is as true as the accounts he gives of himſelf, that he was 


withdrawn from the world: that in this retreat he will heartily pray for the 


proſperity of his friends, and comfort himſelf with the teſtimony of a good 
conſcience.“ The goodneſs of his conſcience will appear from the diſcharge 
of the truſt repoſed in him: and they, who are acquainted with his lordſhip's 
character, mult be ſurprized at his reflection on the immorality and bad cha- 
racters of others. | 

The ſubſtance of his lordſhip's apology for himſelf is, that, if they wanted 
arms and powder in Scotland, it was not his fault: that he had neither money 
to buy them with, nor could he obtain orders for imbarking them. That 
without money, and the neceſſary orders to the om̃cers of the ports, no pri- 
vate merchant could or would unde: take to ſhip off any quantity. That 
the “ and duke of Mar ſay in their letters, they muſt have left Scotland, bed 
they had all the arms and powder in France: and that, if they had ſtaid a for 
days longer, they would have had ten thouſand arms, thirty thouſand weight 
of pode, and other ſtores in proportion.“ And he modeſtly concludes, 
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the laws of the realm, and ſo prejudicial to his right. He 
therefore moved, that the will ſhould not be regiſtered, 
but that the parliament ſhould adjudge the regency to him 
without any reſtriction. They immediately complied with 
his motion, and adjudged the regency to him, with power 
to nominate ſuch ſubordinate councils for preparing all 


That he has all along acted like a prudent, honeſt, and wiſe man, and they 
(that is, the *, and dukes of Ormond and Mar) quite the contrary, _ 

There are other particulars obſerved by his lordſhip, which ſhall be re- 
marked in their proper place; and you may be aſſured, that I will give you 
an impartial narrative of facts: that I will mention nothing but what the dukes 
of Ormond and Mar will atteſt upon their honour : and if there wanted any 
additional proof, that the truth of every article might be confirmed by the 
teſtimony of ſeveral gentlemen of probity, who were employed, 

The printed letter from an officer in the **s army, after it had marched 
northwards from Aberdeen, will inform you of the ſtate of affairs in Scotland; 


and the extreme want they were in of arms and ammunition. The duke of 


Mar, by fix ſeveral expreſſes, ſolicited lord Bolingbroke for an immediate 
ſupply. In all his letters he aſſures him, that numbers of men would join 
him, if he had arms for them; and that he wanted powder for the few arms 
that he had. His lordſhip's excuſe, that, till general Hamilton's arrival, he 
did not know, that there was a particular want of powder, more than of any 
other ſpecies, is falſe and frivolous; for the want of powder was ſpecified in 
ſeveral letters; and his lordſhip underſtands Engliſh too well not to know, 
that powder is principally intended by the word ammunition. 

The want of money to provide arms is as groundlets, as his other preten- 
ſions. For, though the * did not abcund in money, there was always a ſuf- 
ficient ſum for that ſervice, Ten ſlvllings is the price of a new muſket, and, 
fince the reduction of the troops in France, ſerviceable arms were to be had 
at 20d. a peice: and his lordſhip probably means ſuch ſecond-hand arms by 
the great bargains he brought to bear, but failed for want of money,” 

His lordſhip declines anſwering the charge cf his inſiſting on a public order, 
and neglecting private methods of embarkation;z and flides off into an idle 
ſtory of a any at Havre de Grace, which, ſuppoſing it true, is nothing to the 
purpoſe, He knew, that a public order would not be granted; and he owns, 
that a connivance from the officers might be depended upon; and therefore 
it may be preſumed, that his conduct in this caſe was to amuſe the *'s 
friends in Scotland, and cover his wilful neglect of them. His lordſhip's 
fi ſt excuſe, though not mentioned in any of his letters, for not ſending arms, 
was, * leſt the going of many ſhips through the channel ſhould draw the 
attention of the enemy's fleet that way, and endanger the *'s paſſage.*” But 
what. reaſon can be given why arms and ammunition were not ſent in the 
ſhips, that went to Scotland before the *, or in thoſe that followed him ? 
Why ſome arms and powder were not put in every one of them that parted 
from France? And as a dozen ſhips arrived ſafe, they might have carried a 
ſufficient ſupply of every thing that was wanting. The ſmallneſs of the ſhips 
is a poor plca; for, if they were fit to tranſport paſſengers, they might alſo 
have carried ſome powder, and ſome arms; and ſuppoſing they could not, 
why were ſuch uſeleſs veſſels provided for that ſervice? Of what moment 
was it to ſend officers to command men, who, as his lordſhip knew, were 
neither furniſhed with powder nor arms? Beſides, thoſe ſhips, which arriv- 
ed in Scotland, were each of them of ſufficient bulk to carry arms and am- 
munition. 

His lordſhip appeals to the duke of Ormond for the truth of a paſſage in 
his third letter, That a quantity of arms, which his grace thought himſelf 
ſure of in October, were in February ſtill in the ſame place, aud no nearer being 
fent than the firſt day; and that a ſmal! parcel might nave been in Scotland in 
October or November, had the direction given by his lordſhip been purſued; 
and that theſe arms and ſtores are now rotting in a magazine at Morlaix,? 
Though his lordſhip pretends an unwillingneſs to mention where the fault of 
not ſending this ſupply lay, he ſtrongly intimates, that the duke of Ormond 
was blameable in it; and with what fincerity that reflection on his grace was 
made, will be beſt judged from a true account of the circumſtances of that 
affair. 

The ſhip loaden with the arms above mentioned arrived in the river of 
NMorlaix the 24th of December, when the duke of Ormond returned from 
his ſecond attempt to land in England, W n, the maſter of the veſſel, 
{aid he was too deeply loaden, and too ſmall to undertake a voyage to Scot- 
land in that rigorous ſeaſon of the year. It was then reſolved to put them 
on board of another ſhip, conimanded by H s, and the only veſſel that 
could be procured in that port at that time, H ss ſhip was toul, and 
hauled aſhore to be cleaned, His crew were afraid of being taken at fea, 
and on that account mutinied, and moſt of them deferted; and while ano- 
ther crew was providing, on the 3d -of January, the Adventure, and the 
Charles-Galley, two Engliſh men of war, came into the river, and anchored 
near her. Information was given to the captains, that H s's ſhip belong- 
ed to the *, and that W n was loaden with arms for his majeſty's ſer- 
vice, Whereupon W n's veſſel was unloaden in the night, and the arms 
were privately conveyed to a magazine, The two men of war remained in 
the river till the beginning of March; and it was impraticable for H——s 
to fail while they were there, becauſe out of the river is narrow, and it was 


impoſſible to paſs the men of war unobſerved, even in the night. In the 


mean time, the utmoſt endeavours were uſed to remedy this accident: it 
was reſolved to carry the arms a few leagues by land, and an agreement was 
made for a ſhip, that lay out of the reach of the men of war to carry them to 
Scotland; but afterwards the owner's heart failed him, and he peremptorily 
refuſed to ſtand to the bargain. The truth of theſe particulars is atteſted by 
his grace the duke of Ormond, and captain Cammock's journal; and when 
his lordſhip recollects himſelf, he cannot be ignorant of them. 

Thus you fee the truereaſon of the miſcarriage of the ſupply, that the 
accidents could neither be prevented nor remedied; that this * parcel of 
arms might have been in Scotland in October or November, if his directions 
had been purſued, * though theſe directions were dated from Paris the 16th 
of December, and the ſhips that were to carry them, arrived in the port the 
24th: that his lordſhip's exactneſs in other points may be judged of by this 
{mall inſtance; and that a miſtake of two months in a fact of ſo late a date can 
hardly be excuſed as a failure in point of memory. 

That fhips might have been privately ſent without a public order, is evi- 
dent, becauſe that quantity of arms, which lord Bolingbroke ſays were ſtill 
rotting in a magazine at Morlaix, were fent by the * to Scotland ſoon after 
his teturn to France, and a month before the date of his lordſhip's letter; 
and two other ſhips loaden with arms and ſtores were allo ſent from another 
port. And this was done at a time when the “'s affairs were deſperate, and 
whithout the privity and conſent of the French court. 

In ſhort, lord Bolingbroke's defence on every particular of this head is 
weak and ſuperficial. Several private merchants would have ſupplied the 
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things to be laid before him, as he ſhould think fir, 

XIV. was ſucceeded by his great grandſon Lewis X 
of the duke of Burgundy (who was dauphin after the de t 
of his father) and of Maria Adelaida of Savoy. Lewis ** 
was born the 15th of February 1710, and was between fu. 
and fix years old when his great grandfather died, He wk 
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* with arms, if they had been applied to by his lordſhip. Neither the * 
the duke of Mar affirm in their letters, that they muit leave Scotland 
they had all the arms and ammunition of France, The eight thouſ 
&c. lying at Havre, would have been fent by a gentleman, who was zeal 
or the 's ſucceſs, if he had not been amuſed for ſeveral months, and ee 
ed from applying for an order, by his lordſhip's ſaying, that he would Whey 
one: and the ten thouſand arms, and the tlyrty thouſand weight of = 
which he ſays would have been ſent to Scotland, if they had ſtaid a po Pe 
longer, were not procured by his lordſhip, but by a gentleman, who was * 
by the * from Scotland, and who, being convinced of his lordſhip's for — 
neglects, applied for a ſupply of arms elſcwhere, and upon his own — 
obtained it. I 

About the ſame time the duke of Ormond procured fifteen thonſan 
with a proportionable quantity of ammunition without the privity or 
of the lord Bolingbroke. : 

Another remarkable circumſtance of his lordſhip's conduct was, the v 
of excuſes he made to thoſe gentlemen, who came expreſs from Scotland. f 
not ſending arms and ammunition, In September and October be ſaid le 
was providing them. In November, that the ſending them through the 
channel would endanger the “'s paſſage: in December and January * 
the court of France would neither grant arms nor ammunition; and bs 
ſhip had probably pretences in reſerve for every month in the year, 
reaſon then had his majeſty to expect a ſupply of arms after ſo many repeat- 
ed delays? And with what injuſtice does his lordfhip charge the * and the 
duke of Mar with precipitation in leaving Scotland, when the neceſſity the 
were in of coming away was entirely occationed by his neglect ? ö 

His lordſhip auſwers the articles of amuſing general Hamilton by cabin 
it a ſimple lie. Whether his lordſhip repreſented the coments of his meta . 
where it was proper, depends upon his own word, It is probable, that the 
perſon hinted at by bis lordſhip would not have ſcrupled to have the fare of 
affairs in Scotland from the mouth of one, who was fo fully initructed in it; and 
that ſuch an interview would have been attended with a good effect, Ang jr 
may reaſonably be inferred, that his lordſhip was faulty in that caſe, becaute je 
did not communicate the *'s letters, which that gentleman brought to the quzen 
or the duke of Ormond, for ſeveral days after he had received them, thouch 
the“ had commanded him to ſhew them to her majeſty ; and before he 
went to Scotland, had given his. lordſhip poſitive inſtructions to a in 
22 with his grace, and to communicate every particular of his atfairs 
to him, 
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His lordſhip endeavours to refute the charge of his being often denicd to 


thoſe, who came about the buſineſs, with a groundleis and malicious dit. 
tinction ; for he was ſeldom to be found by thoſe who were ſent by the duke 
of Mar to him, by officers of diſtinction, who daily prefled him to be di- 
patched to Scotland, and even by. perſons whom he himlelf employed, 
And were it proper to mention names, particular inſtances might be gwen 
of his conduct in this point. 

His lordſhip, in what he falſely calls a general ſtate of things on this ſide 
the water, has repreſented the duke of Ormond in the blackeſt terms, that 
malice could deviſe, * as an affociate with the neſt of hornets; as heading 4 
faction compoſed of perſons of the vileſt characters, who are deſpiſed tar 
their folly, and deteſted for their immorallity* ; and he qualifies this hey 
charge with a proteſhon of a very particular reſpect for his grace, and by {3 
ing, that his grace was drawn indirectly in to do the work of the faction here, 
and was far from deligning any ſuch thing.“ 

With what view this virulent flander on his grace was framed, moy be 
eaſily conjectured, and to beat down his grace's reputation, if it were pollit/e, 
would be acknowledged by the as a conhiderable ſervice to him, His 
gracc's character is too well known in England to ſtand in need of a jut. 
fication, and what lord Bolingbroke intended as a reflection on the duke of 
Ormond will be acknowledged by every honeſt man here, that his grace 
ovierved at Paris a quite contrary conduct from his lordthip. His grace, it 
is true, opened his doors to every gentleman, who came to wait upon him: 
he thought it was for the **s ſervice to receive thoſe perſons with civility, 
who chcarfully offered to embark in it: that thoſe gentlemen, who were ready 
to hazard their lives in the ſame cauſe with his grace, ought not to be 
treated with contempt : and that his lordſhip's conduct was iniprudent and 
unſeemly, 

The ſincerity of his lordſhip's profeſſion of reſpe& for the duke of Or- 
mond will appear from his behaviour to his grace here ; and you are not 3 
ſtranger to the defign that was formed by his lordſhip in July 1714, to ſet 
Lord Churchill at the head of the army. His lordſhip laboured upon all 
occaſions to vilify his grace, and to paint him in the fouleſt colours to bis 
majeſty, Upon his grace's firſt expedition into England, he endeavoured 
to perſuade a gentleman, who had promiſed to accompany him, not to go, 
he told him that the duke of Ormond would certainly be never heard ct 
more; and that it was a raſh and fooliſh enterprize he was going upon: an 
by the diſcovery of his grace's deſigns at that time, and his lordihip's con- 
duct fince, it may be preſumed he had good reaſons to be aſſured, that the 
attempt would miſcarry. | | 

When the duke had returned from his ſecond voyage to England, and 
waited on the coaſt of France for another opportunity, lord Bolingb! 0? 
wrote to him to come nearer Paris, and promiſed to meet his grace, in or- 
der to concert meaſures with him. His grace complied with the prop?!” 
named a place at twelve leagues diſtance trom Paris, and was punctual t 
the time appointed. Lord Bolingbroke came about ten days after; ih- 
ſtead of diſcourſing about buſineſs, he drank to exceſs, and early on the le- 
cond day after his coming, he returned to Paris, without ſaying any thing 
to the purpoſe. "Though his grace had great reaſon to reſent this uſage, 
he reſolved at that juncture, to ſubmit to it, and compiied with another pro- 
poſal of his lordſhip's to come to Paris, becauſe that. he thought, whe! lie 
was in the ſame place with his lordſhip, he could not eafily find an opp?” 
tunity to amuſe him longer, His grace was for four days in Paris, betore 
he had a viſit from his lordſhip, though he fent repeated meſſages to him. 
At length he came, when dinner was on the table. Before dinner was 0% 
done, he roſe up haſtily, and pretended urgent bulineſs to call him aw! 
For ſome days after his grace could not poſſibly find him out. 

Can it be imagined, that ſuch inſoleut treatment of his grace could po 
ceed from any perſon, who had not a quite different interett in view? 5% 
as the * had a juſt ſenſe of his lordilip's behaviour to the duke of Oran 
it was a ſtronger motive to induce his majeſty to remove him. 
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me third ſucceſſive minor that came to the crown of France, 
Gnce the death of Henry IV. 186 Toe 

The duke regent was ſon of the duke of Orleans, brother 
of Lewis XIV. and was then in the 41ſt year of his age. 
He was married in 1692, to one of the late King's natural 
dart 1 920 his regency with an act of juſtice and prudence, 
The edicts of the kings of France formerly had not the 
ſinction of laws, before they were regiſtered in the parlia- 
ont of Paris, whoſe undoubted right it was to examine 
Tr and in caſe they contained any thing againſt the laws 
x ihe realm, to remonſtrate againſt them. But the late 
king had deprived the parhament of that liberty in the year 
1667, fince which time they had been compelled to regiſter 
all his edicts, without being permitted to make any repre- 
ſeutation againſt them. The regent reſtored this privilege 
to them by an edict, which was regiſtered a few days after 
the king's death. At the ſame time he cauted to be regiſ- 
tered a declaration, containing a ſcheme of government to 
be obſerved in the kingdom during the king's minority. Pur- 
ſuant to which he named, beſides the council of regency, 
Gx other councils, and, by that means, a new way of admi- 
niſtration in the government was introduced. 

By the death of Lewis XIV. the aflairs between Great- 
Britain and France ſtood upon a very different toot than be- 
fore. The regent, by virtue of king Philip's renunciation, 
and the death of all the princes in France, {prung from Lewis 
XIV. was become next heir to the minor king, and conſe- 
quently it was his intereſt to cultivate the friendſhip of tuch 
lates as were likely to ſupport his title againſt the king of 


Spain, and particularly of England. It was his buſineſs to 


ſeck all means for weakening the only prince in the world, 
that had any right to diſpute his ſucceſſion, or oppoſe his 
views. Hence his acceſſion to the quadruple alliance; his 
promoting, or at leaſt conniving at the deſtruction of the 
growing naval power of Spain in 1718; his ſtipulation in 
tavour of Don Carlos, in order not only to divert Spain from 
forming deligns againft his power in France, but to weaken 
Spain by increaſing her expences. To theſe meaſures, the 


regent was carried, in order to divert and weaken king Phi- 


lip, and king George undoubtedly went into all his ambiti- 
ous views, as the only means to retrieve the fatal miſtakes of 
the treaty of Utrecht. But the fruits of all theſe proceed- 
ings were entirely loſt by the death of the regent, and the 


I am not ſurprized at the lord Bolingbroke's appealing to the duke of 
Ferwick, and that he is willing to ſand or fall by his judgement; for I 
believe that duke will for the ſame reaſons appeal to his lordſhip to clear him- 
ſelf, No part of his behaviour is more wonderful than his ſudden intimacy 
with the duke of Berwick. He formerly mentioned, on all occations, that 
duke with diſregard, and would neither allow him capacity tor buſinels nor 
credit. But, ſoon after his grace had difobeyed his fovereign's command to 
go to Scotland, there became a cloſe union betwixt them, which itil conti- 
ues, though the * had commanded his lordſhip not to communicate any 
part of his buſineſs to him. And it may be obſerved, that his lord{kip did 
not reſide at St. Germain's, where he owns that he held the cloſeſt friend- 
ſhip, till two months after his grace's refuſal to go to Scotland. If nis 
grace had a hundred times more capacity and credit than the reſt of the *'s 
tavjects in France, he has loſt ſome part of his credit by his undutiful be- 
haviour to his royal maſter; and a perſon, who refuſes to ſerve in his pro- 
vince at a time when his ſervice is required and wanted, may be reputed 
not to be of that court, as his lordſhip obſerves, though he has lodgings in 
1'; and he ſhould have added, that he had at that time a conſiderable penſion 
from it, I am perſuaded, his aſſociaſm, as he calls it, with the duke of 
Berwick owes its original to another cauſe, than the opinion he had of his 
grace's capacity; and that his grace was the channel of correſpondence 
betwixt his lordſhip and a certain lord in England. For though his lor dſhip 
denies his having any correſpondence with hung or any of the court of Eng- 
land, there are good reaſons to ſuſpect him of it, as the old intimacy between 
them; his lordflup's leaving England upon his advice; and the viſit he paid 
him the evening before he left London; not to mention the ſneaking letter 
he ſent from France to mr. Stanhope : and even his lordſhip qualities the 
dental of ſuch a correſpondence, by taying, that he held none fince he engag- 
ed inthe *'s buſineſs, which, by the way, was three months after his coming 
to France, 

This correſpondence with a perſon, who had upon ſeveral occaſions betray- 


ed the church of England, and ſacrificed his own country to a foreign prince, 


is a pregnant inſtance of his lordſhip's reſolution to ſerve the * upon a protel- 
tant and Engliſh bottom, or not to ſerve at all. 

His lordſhip's afſertion, that the ſource of all buſineſs, and the heads of 
his beſt friends, were truſted to the keeping of a multitude of people, fome 
of whom were of the vileſt characters,“ is as gioundleſs as his other calum- 
nies; and it may be eaſily gueſſed for what end this flander was invented, 
And though his lordſhip is pleated to charge others with want of ſecrecy, I 
can aſſure you, that in the midſt of his wine he diſcovered ſecrets of the 
greateſt importance to ſome of the very perſons, whom he now repreſents in 
luch blac characters, and that they expreſſed a concern at his imprudence, 

I am confident his lordſhip's delign to cut off all correſpondence with 
the *g ſubjects at home will fail of ſueceſs, when they confider they are in 
leſs danger be his removal; and that his majeſty has been pleaſed to chuſe 
one in his ſtead, who is not only incapable of betraying a truſt, while it ſub- 
ſiſts, as his lordſhip ſpeaks, but an inviolable obſerver of a truſt for ever, and 
of tried prudence and ſecrecy in bufineſs. 

is lordſhip, to heighten the charge on the conduct of buſineſs, is here 
pleaſed to add, that it paſſes through the hands of a whole tribe of jeſuits, 
tough his lordſhip cannot be ignorant, that no perſon of that order was ever 
employed in buſineſs by the * or queen. 

His lordſhip's inſinuation, of the riveted prejudices of one perſon, has the 
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birth of a dauphin, and inſtead of facilitating the ſucceſſion 
of the houſe of Orleans, and thereby dividing the houſe of 
Bourbon for ever, they proved the toundation of all the ex- 
penſive diſputes, which ſubſiſted many years between Great- 
Britain and Spain, as will appear in the courſe of the hiſtory. 

A parliament having been called in Ireland, and the duke 
of Grafton and the earl of Galway (who had been appointed 
lords juſtices upon the ear] of Sunderland's reſignation of 
the polt of lord- lieutenant of that kingdom) being arrived 
at Dublin, the two houſes met there on the 12th of Novem- 
ber, and mr. Connolly was choſen {peaker of the houſe of 
commons. The peers began with a bill for recognizing the 
king's title to the crown, and the commons with teveral bills 
for the further ſecurity of his perſon and government; name- 
ly a bill to attaint the pretender and give a reward of fifty 
thouland pounds for his head; and for attainting the duke” 
of Ormond, giving the crown his eſtate, and ten thouſand 
pounds reward upon his head. 

Theſe bills were followed by a retroſpe& upon the coun- 
cils of the late reign; and a reſolution was unanimouſly patl- 
ed againit thoſe, who adviſed the queen to prorogue the late 
parliament, at a time when a bill to attaint the pretender 
was depending; and they were voted to be enemies to the 
ſuccetſtion, and favourers of the pretender and popery. They 
proceeded in the next place, to bring in a bill to prevent 
tumults, rebellious and riotous aflemblies. All thele bills, 
together with the ſupplies demanded, went through the 
houſes in the uſual forms, without the leaſt vppoſition ; and, 

eing ratified in England, received .the royal aſſent. Buy 
they did not end here: for, on the 19th of November, the 
commons, while the public accounts which were ordered io 
be laid before them, were preparing, entered into an inqui- 
ry, which brought a great many of their members on their 
knees. . The lait houſe of commons, in the queen's time, 
had addreſled her againſt fir Conſtantine Phipps, at that 
time lord-chancellor of Ireland, and ove of the lords juſtices 
of the kingdom, defiring her to remove him from his em- 
ployments. But, as this addreſs ſeemed not to be very ac- 
ceptable to the queen, or to the counſels of that reign, there 
were many counter-addreſſes procured, and ſent up from 
the ſeveral counties and towns in Ireland, in favour of fir 
Conſtantine, defiring he might not be removed, notwith- 
ſtanding the addreſs of the commons. This the houſe 
eſtecmed a breach of the privilege of parliament, and reſolv- 


ſame malicious view; and tho? his lordſhip affirms, that from the very firſt, 
he began to combat them with great decency and firmneſs, it is certain he ne- 
ver ſpoke of his having ſuch a deſign, till a few days before the “ had fixed 
his departure for Britam, And it mnſt be owned, that ſeveral worthy men, 
who were then at Paris, thought it an improper time to preſs his majeſty on 
that head, when he had not leifure to enquite into it; and that his lordſhip 
was not the moit proper perſon to talk of religion. 

Another flander, in his lordſhip's letter, is, that he was * Cifcarded with all 
the circumſtances of provocation poſſible, and treated, as far as it lay in the 
power of thoſe whom he ſerved, with an affectation of indignation and 
contempt ;* for the * diſmiſſed him by a letter, without aſſigning any reaſon 
for his pleaſure, and commanded the duke of Ormond to carry it, His 
majeſty, in tenderneſs to his lordfhip, of whom he had once a good opinion, 
took this courſe; and, betices, he thought it below his royal dignity to de- 
ſcend to a paper quarrel, And if his lordſhip had followed the advice that 
was given him, to lie quiet, his character would not ſo ſoon have been cx- 
poſed in its true light, 

I could give many other inſtances of his lordſhip's neglect of the ** buſi- 
neſs, at a ume when he had the ſole management of it; and to name but 
one: his lordſhip for ten days neglected to fend the duke of Mar's new 
commithon, to command in Scotland, which was ſo much wanted, upon an 
Wie pretence of ſending a long and tiifling memorial in cyphers along with 
it, 

His lordſhip*s behaviour to his equal and inferiors was not only contemp— 
tuous, but his treatment to the queen was infolent to the laſt degree. To in- 
ſult majeſty in diſtreſs aggravates the crime: and ſuch a carriage to the * 
mother is an evident proof of want of duty to his majeſty. And though his 
lordſhip's triends induftrioufly reported, that he was diſmiſſed by her advice, 
and trom thence drew malicious inferences ; you may be afſured, that it was 
the concurrent opinion of the duke of Ormond, and all the *'s friends here, 
to diſplace him, and that her majeſty had no hand in his removal. 

\ hat the principles were, his lordſhip iays, be bronghr out of England 
with him, I do not know, having never had reafon to believe, that he gave 
himſelf much trouble about any, That they were not the principles of the 
tories, is plain, from his repreſentation of that party to the French court, 
and his expreſſions in converſation, that he never expected much good from 
the tories, 

His lordſlup concludes, that there are abundance of things more, that he 
could ay to clear bimfelt, but, by the ſcurrility of his letters, it may be 
pretumed, that he has omitted nothing, in tenderneſs to any perſon what- 
ſoever. And the reaſon given for faying no more, that thoſe on this lide, 
who firſt began the ſtorm, are ſenſible of their tollv, is notoriouſly falſe. 
And, as his actions are better underſtood here, than they poſſibly can be on 
your fide, every honeſt man in France is thoroughly convinced ot his ill 
conduct, and that his majeſty had juſt and wiſe reaſons to remove him. 

This letter has ſwelled to a greater bulk than at firſt J imagined, Upon 
the whole, I leave you to judge, whether the “, the dukes of Ormond and 
Mar, or his lordſhip, deſerve mott to be credited: and, if fo many inſtances 
of his miſmanagen:ents have been proved, it may be concluded, they would 
appcar more clearly, if it were ſeaſonable to ſpeak plain upon {cveral of 
them. I have avoided all unneceſſary bitterneſs of expreffion againſt his lord— 


ſhip, and the left imputation of flattery to others; and I ſhall embrace every 
opportunity of ſhewing you, that I am Kc. 
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ed to ſhew their reſentment againſt theſe addreſſers, eſpeci- 
ally ſuch as were members of the ſitting parliament. Accord- 
ingly, they appointed a4 committee to enquire who had ſign- 
ed theſe addreſſes, and many were cenlured or brought to 
acknowledgment upon that account. Then they addrefled 
the lords juſtices for a proclamation againſt the popith inha- 
bitants of Limerick and Galway, who, preſuming upon the 
conſtruction they thought fit to put y the articles of 
capitulation made with king William, for the ſurrender of 
thoſe places, had claimed an exemption from the penalties 
and proceſs upon the other laws _ papiſts, Upon 
complaint whereof to the houſe, this addreſs was founded. 

W hilſt the bills were ſent to England to be ratified, the 
parliament adjourned to the 6th of January. Upon their 
meeting on that day, the lord viſcount Dillon came into the 
houſe of peers, and delivering his writ, took the oath of 
allegiance; but being aſked, whether he could take the 
other oaths? He ſaid, he would confider of it, and then 
withdrew. Upon this, the lords refolved, that no peer 
ſhould have parliamentary privilege, till he had taken and 
ſubſcribed the other oaths in the act to prevent the further 
growth of popery. This done, the lords entered into an 
aſſociation to defend the king, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
againſt the pretender, and all his open and ſecret abettors. 
The commons likewiſe entered into the like aſſociation; and 
alſo reſolved, that, whatever forces the king ſhould think 
fit to raiſe, or what expences he ſhould think neceflary for 
the defence of the kingdom, they would enable him to make 
good the fame. It was ſtrongly reported, that the day the 
aflociation was brought into the houle of peers, two lords, 
one of whom was the earl of Angleſey, embarked for Eng- 
land, to avoid ſigning it. The archbithop of Armagh and 
the biſhop. of Corke refuſed allo to ſign. Soon after the 
commons reſolved, that whoever adviſed the diſbanding or 
breaking a great part of the army, immediately after the 
unſeaſonable prorogation of the late parhament, when a bill 
to attaint the pretender was under conſideration, were ene- 
mies to the proteitant ſucceſſion, and defigned to bring in 
the pretender and popery. After which it was voted, that 
the earl of Angleſey was one of the principal adviſers to 
break the army, and prorogue the late parliament, and was 
therefore an enemy to the king and kingdom. This was 
followed with an addreſs for the earl's being removed from 
the king's council and ſervice; which was complicd with, 
The lords juſtices alſo thought fit, at that juncture, to ſecute 
ſeveral ſuſpected perſons, as the earl of Antrim, the carl of 
Weſtmeath, the lord Nutterville, the lord Cahir, the lord 
Dillon, and ſome others, and then adjourned the two houſes 
to the 8th of March. 

The parliament met in England on the gth of January, 
when the king made the following ſpeech to both houlcs : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

© The zeal and affection to my government, and the v1- 
gilant care for the ſafety of the nation, which you have 
thewn in your reſpective counties, have not only fully an- 
ſwered my expectations, but give me aifurances, that you 
are met together, reſolved to act with a ſpirit becoming a 
time of common danger, and with tuch a vigour-as will end 
in the confuſion of all thoſe, who have openly engaged in 
this rebcliion, and in the ſhame and reproach of ſuch, as by 
ſecret and malicious inſinuations have fomented, or, by an 
avowed indifference encouraged this traiterous enterprize. 

It is, I doubt not, a great ſatisfaction to you, to have ob- 
ſerved, that the powers, you intruſted me with for the pre- 
{ſervation of the public ſafety, have been employed in the 
moſt proper and effectual manner, and made ſtrictly ſubſer- 
vient to thoſe purpoſes only, for which you intended them. 
And you muſt have had the pleaſure to reflect with me, 
that as the meaſures taken for our defence have been juſt 
and neceflarv ; ſo it has pleaſed the Divine Providence to 
bleſs them with a ſeries of ſuitable ſucceſs. And I cannot 
but take this opportunity of doing juſtice to the othcers and 
ſoldiers of the army, whoſe brave and faithful diſcharge of 
their duty, has difappointed our enemies, and contributed 
ſo much to the ſafety of the nation. 

did hope, that the detecting and preventing the deſigned 
inſurrections in ſome parts of the kingdom, and the detcat- 
ing in others tholc, who had taken up arms againſt me, 
would have put an end to this rebellion, Bur it is plain, 
that our encmics, animated by ſome ſecret hopes of aſſiſt- 
ance, are {till endeavouring to ſupport this deſparate under- 
takmg; and the pretender, as I have reaton to belicve, is 
now landed in Scotland. | 

It is however. with plcafure I can acquaint you, that not- 
withſtanding theſe inteſtine commotions, Great-Britain has, 
in ſome mcature, recovered its influcnce and reputation 
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abroad. The treaty for ſertling the barrier for the Ne... 
lands is now fully concluded between the emperor and 1 
general under my guaranty. The king of Spain has wn G 
to a treaty, by which that valuable branch of our comme - 
will be delivered from the new impoſitions and hard 
to which it was ſubjected by the late treaties; and will fu, 
ſettled for the future, on a foot more advantageous and rag 
tain than it ever did, in the moſt flouriſhing time of an yo 
my predeceſſors; and the treaty, for renewing all * 
alliances between the crown of Great-Britain and the . 
general, is brought very near to its concluſion. : 


Gentlemen of the Houfe of Commons, 

I muſt rely on your affection to me, and your care ,,, 
concern for the fuboty of the nation, to grant me ſuch {,, 
plies, as may enable me to reſtore, and to ſecure the Peace 
of the kingdom x and I will order eſtimates of the nec; 
expences to be laid before you. 7 

Among the many unavoidable ill confequenres of t, 
rebellion, none affects me more ſenſibly, than that extra. 
dinary burden, which it has and muſt create to my faith 
ſubjects. To eaſe them as far as lies in my power, I tk. 
this firſt opportunity of declaring, that I will freely give 
all the eſtates, that ſhall become forfeited to the crown b 
this rebellion, to pe applied towards defraying the ext, 
dinary expence incurred on this occaſion. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

It is matter of the greateſt uneaſineſs to me, that the fe 
years of my reign, the whole courſe of which I wiſhed t 
have tranſmitted to poiterity, diſtinguiſhed by the fair and 
endearing marks of peace and clemency, ſhould be clouds; 
and overcaſt by ſo unnatural a rebellion; which, howeye 
impotent and unſucceſsful, a due care may fender it in 24 
other reſpects, does moſt ſenſibly afflict me, by the calamitjz; 
it has brought on many of my faithful ſubjects, and by ches 
indifpenſable returns of ſeverity which their ſufferings, and 
the publig ſafety do moſt juſtly call for. Under this cor. 
cern, my greateſt comfort is, that I cannot reproach myfolf 
with having given the leaſt provocation to that ſpirit ot d. 
content and calumny, that has been let looſe againſt me, or 
tac leaſt pretence for kindling the flame of this rebellion, 

Let thoſe, whoſe fatal counſels laid the foundation of 2 
theſe miſchiefs, and thoſe, whoſe private diſcontents an! 
diſappointments difguiſed under talfe pretences, have be. 
trayed great numbers of deluded people into their own de- 
ſtruction, anſwer for the miſcries in which they have inn. 
ed their fellow- ſubjects. I queſtion not, but that, wihths 
continuance of God's bleffing, who alone is able to fun 
good out of evil, and with the chearful aſſiſtance of my pa- 
liament, we ſhall, in a ſhort time, ſee this rebellion end, 
not only in reſtoring the tranquility of my government, 
but in procuring a firm and laſting eſtabliſiment of that 
excellent conſtitution in church and itate, which it was 19% 
nifeſtly deſigned to ſubvert; and that this open and flagrant 
attempt in favour of popery, will aboliſh all other diſtinctions 
among us, but of ſuch as are zealous affertors of the liber- 
ties of their country, the preſent eſtabliſhment, and the pro- 
teſtant religion, and of ſuch, as are endeavouring 9 
ſubject the nation to the revenge and tyranny of a popli 
pretende:,” 


The lords and commons preſented ſeverally very loyal ad- 
dreſſes of thanks for this ſpeech. The commons declared, 
they thought them!-ves obliged, in juſtice to their inte 
country, to proſecute, in the molt vigorous and impartial 
manner, the authors of thoſe deſtructive counſel, Mhh 
had drawn down theſe inieries upon the nation. The) be- 
gan with expelling mr. Foſter, general of the Northu- 
brian rebels, and after a remarkable ſpeech, to ihew Ut 
neceſſity of proceeding by way of impeachment, mr. Lec! 
mere impeached the earl of Derwentwater of high-treaiv', 
and undertook to make the impeachment good. Mr. Pi. 
teney unpeached the lord Widdrington-; mr. Boſcawen, tlie 
carl of Nithiſdale; mr. Hampden, the carl of Wintoun; tne 
lord Finch, the earl of Carnwarth; the earl of Hertfori, 
viicount Kenmure; and mr. Wortley Montague, the lord 
Nairn. Then mr. Lechmere, and the reſt, were ordered 
carry up their ſeveral impeachments to the lords; whict 
being done, a committee was appointed to draw up dhe 
articles againſt the ſeven impeached lords. Mr Lech 
chairman of the committee, in leſs than two hours reportcss 
that the articles were drawn up: which being agrecd to, 
were carried by him to the lords the ſame day. 5 

The next day, the impeached lords were all brought 10 
the bar of the houſe of lords, where the articles of impeaci 
ment againſt them were read, and they were ordered to f, 
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; ir anſwer on the 16th, and, upon their requeſt, ſuch 
XX they ſhould think pe to aſſiſt them in their 
were allowed to come to them. | 
9 2 being lodged, the commons ordered 
a bill to be brought in, to continue the ſuſpenſion of the 
Habeas Corpus act for ſtæ months longer; which was op- 
oſed by mr. Shippen. He ſaid, it invaded the molt valu- 
Able right of Engliſhmen); encouraged malicious informa- 
tions, and gave à handle to thoſe in power to oppreſs 
innocent people.” Mr ſecretary Stanhope appealed to the 
whole houſe, whether the king or his miniſtry had made an 
ill or wanton uſe of the power with which the parliament had 
thought fit to entruſt his majeſty. And mr. Hungerford 
himſelf owned the government had uſed that power with 
great moderation. After which, the bill paſſed both 
houſes. ; | i 

On the 16th of January a bill was brought in to attaint 
the carl of Mar, William Murray, commonly called mar- 
quiſs of Tullibardine, the carl of Länlichgow, and John 
Drummond, commonly called lord Drummond. The bill 
was prepared by mr. Smith, fir Joſeph Jekyll, lord Con- 
ingſby, and mr. Lechmere, and had an eaſy paſſage 
through both houſes. : 

On the 21ſt of January the king came to the houſe of 
peers, and gave his aſſent to the act for continuing the 
ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus. Then the lord chancel- 
lor read the following ſpeech of his majeſty to both houſes : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

<« had reaſon to believe, when I ſpoke lait to you, that 
the pretender was landed in Scotland. The accounts I 
have received fince put it beyond all doubt, that he is 
heading the rebellion there, and does aſſume the ſtyle and 
title of king of theſe realms. His adherents do likewiſe 
confidently affirm, that aſſurances are given them of ſup- 
port from abroad. This parliament hath on all occaſions 
expreſſed ſo much duty to me, and fo true a regard for 
the religious and civil rights of my people, that I am per- 
ſuaded this daring preſumption of our enemies will heighten 
your juſt indignation againſt them, and beget ſuch fur- 
ther reſolutions, as, with the bleſſing of God, will enable 
me to defeat their attempts. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

© The moſt effectual way to put a ſpeedy end to theſe 
troubles will be to make ſuch a proviſion, as may diſ- 
courage any foreign power from aſſiſting the rebels. I do 
therefore hope, that every fincere proteſtant, and true 
Briton, will look npon the extraordinary expence, which a 
preparation may require to be the belt huſbandry ; ſince it 
will, in all human probability, prevent that deſolation and 
thoſe calamities which would unavoidably enſue, if the re- 
bellion ſhould be ſuffered to ſpread, and be ſupported by 
popiſh forces from abroad. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Ihe world muſt be convinced by all you have already 
done, that you have nothing but the honour and intereſt of 
your country at heart: and, for my own part, I rely en- 
tirely upon you, and doubt not bur you will take ſuch re- 
ſolutions at this juncture, as will be moſt for the preſent 
tatety, and future eaſe of my people.” | 


Both houſes preſented addrefles to his majeſty, full of 
expreſſions of duty and affection, and the moſt hearty aſ- 
turances of their affiſtance againſt the daring preſumption 
ot the pretender and his adherents. | 

The impeached lords, having, on the 16th of January, 
petitioned the houſe of peers for longer time to put in their 
anwers to the articles of impeachment ; they were allowed 
ume till Thurſday the 19th, upon which day, all of them, 
except the earl of Wintoun (who upon his petition had till 
the 2 ;d allowed him) were brought from the Tower to the 
bar of the houſe of peers, where they ſeverally pleaded guilty 
to the articles of their impeachment, but urged ſome things, 
by way of anſwer, to extenuate their guilt. The earl of Der- 
wentwater's anſwer was in writing, as were alſo the anſwers 
of the lord Widdrington, and the earl of Nithiſdale. The 
anſwers of the earl of Carnwarth and the lord Kenmure were 
delivered viva voce; and the lord Nairn delivered in a pe- 
tition to the lords in writing. Having thus pleaded guilty, 
the gth of February was appointed for their receiving ſen- 
tence, Upon which day they were all brought to the bar 
of the court erected in Weſtminſter-hall, and had ſen- 
tence, as in caſe of high-treaſon, pronounced againſt them 


by the lord chancellor Cowper, lord high-ſteward on that 
Occahon. 


The commons having put the caſe of the rebel lords in 
4 courſe of juſtice, they returned their thoughts to the 
reſt of the Preſton priſoners who were brought up to 
London; and, to prevent the formality of ſending then 
into Lancaſhire to be tried, they brought in a bill to re- 
move thoſe difficulties, which obſtructed the courle of 
juſtice; and, as this was only to be a temporary law, fo the 
occaſion was ſpecificd in the title, which was: © An act for 
the more eaſy and ſpeedy trial of fuch perſons, as have le- 
vied war againſt his majeſty during the preſent rebellion.” 

About the ſame time mr. Lechmere moved for an ad- 
dreſs to the king, for a proclamation, offering a general 
E to ſuch as were yet in arms in Scotland, who ſhould 
ay them down within a certain time, with ſuch reſtrictions 
and limitations, as the king ſhould think fit. This motion. 
was ſtrongly oppoſed by mr. Pulteny, the lord Coningtby, 
and ſome others, who repreſented the ill effects which 
ſuch a proclamation might have, both at home and abroad, 
in the preſent juncture of affairs. What had moſt weight 
in this debate was urged by mr. Walpole, who contented 
himſelf with ſaying, he would not enquire into the reaſons 
of this motion, but he had been offered ſixty thouſand 
pounds for the life of one ſingle perſon. This gave mr. 
Lechmere an occaſion to vindicate his integrity and honeſt 
intentions; but finding, what he had propoſed, was not 
thought conſiſtent with the king and the nation's ſervice, 
he did not inſiſt upon it. The next day major Stuart, aid 
de camp to the duke of Argyle, and captain Morton, aid 
de camp to general Cadogan, arrived at St. James!s with 
advice that the rebels had abandoned Perth, and were flv- 
ing before the king's forces: and therefore the publiſhing a 
proclamation for a general pardon, at ſuch a juncture, 
would have ſhewed a weakneſs in the government, and en- 
couraged foreign powers to ſupport the rebels. About 
tus time the pretender ſent a letter to the lord mayor of 
London, with orders to proclaim him king of Great-Bri— 
tain; which was communicated to the ſecretary of ſtate. 

Mr baron Bury, mr. juſtice Eyre, and mr. baron Moun- 
tague, having been appointed to try the rebels at Liver- 
pool, there were a conſiderable number found guilty; and 
Richard Shuttleworth of Preſton, a papiſt; Roger Mon- 
caſter of Garſtang, an attorney; Thomas Cowpe, William 
Butler, and William Ackworth, were exccuted at Preſton, 
on the 28th of January; and Join Rowhotham, James 
Blundel, James Burne, James Finch, William Whally, 
and Joha Mac Gillivray, were executed at Wigan on the 
roth of February; Richard Charley, eſq. James Drum- 
mond, William Black, Donald Macdonold, Rorie Ken- 
nedy, and John Ord, executed at Preſton on the gth of 
February ; and Thomas Sydal, William Harris, Stephen 
Seager, Joſeph Porter, and John Finch, executed at Man- 
cheſter on the 11th of February. 

About one thoutand of the rebel priſoners at Lancaſter, 
Liverpool, and Cheſter, ſubmitted ro the king's mercy, 
and petitioned for tranſportation. 

In the mean time, great ſollicitations were made with 
the court, and with the members of both houſes of Parlia- 
ment, in behalf of the fix condemned lords, particular- 
ly in favour of the earl of Derwentwater. On the 13th 
of February, the counteſs Nithiſdale, and the lord Nairn's 
lady, watching an opportunity, when the king went through 
the appartments of the palace of St. James's, behind a win- 
dow curtain, without being preſented by the lord of the 
bed-chamber in waiting, as uſual, on a ſudden threw them- 
{clves at the king's feet, begging mercy for their huſbands. 
This abrupt and irregular application could not but ſur— 
priſe the king, and thoſe about him, and therefore proved 
as ineffectual as thoſe which had been made in a more be- 
coming and leſs artful manner. Fora few days after, a 
refolution was taken in council, to cauſe the ſentence paſſed 


on theſe lords to be executed; for which purpoſe, the ne- 


ceſſary warrants and orders were on the 18th of February, 
{ent both to the lieutenant of the Tower, and to the ſheriffs 
of the city of London and Middleſex. The next morn- 


ing the counteſs of Derwentwater, attended by her ſiſter, 


and accompanied by the ducheſſes of Cleveland and Bol- 
ton, and ſeveral other ladies of the firſt rank, was by the 
duke of Richmond and St. Albans introduced into the 
king's bed-chamber, where ſhe humbly implored his cle- 
mency for her unfortunate conſort ; and then withdrew, 

It is very probable, the counteſs of Derwentwater received 
no favourable anſwer from the court; for on the 21ſt of Fe- 
bruary, ſhe, with the ladies of ſome other condemned lords, 
and about twenty more of diſtinction went to the lobby of the 
houſe of peers to beg their interceſſion : but the lords did 
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not then think fit to take notice of their petitions, The 
next morning, the ladies in diſtreſs, with a ſtill greater 
attendance than the day before, went to Weltminiter to 
petition both houſes of Parliament, where, by this time, not 
a few members appeared inclined to mercy. Sir Richard 


Steel, among the reſt, offered one of theſe petitions, and made 


a long ſpeech upon that ſubject, and was ſeconded by mr. 
Farrar, mr. Shippen, and ſome others; but they were op- 
poſed by all the leading members of the prevailing ſide; 
and, though a great many, who uſed to vote with them, 
went over, on this occation, to the other party, yet a mo- 
tion being made, and the queſtion put for adjourning to 
the 1ſt of March, the adjournment was carried by a ma- 
jority of ſeven voices only, a hundred and ſixty-two, to a 
hundred and fifty-five. 

The ladies of the condemned lords were more ſucceſſ— 
ful with the peers than with the commons. The duke of 
Richmond, a near relation of the earl of Derwentwater, and 
one of the lords, allowed by the houſe to aſſiſt him, could 
not refuſe preſenting a petition in his favour, but at the 
ſame time he declared he would be againſt it. The earl of 
Derby, out of pity for the numerous family of the lord 
Nairn, charged himfelf with a petition in his behalf, as 
other lords did upon the like or different motives, with 
other petitions, The queſtion being put, whether theſe 
petitions ſhould be received and read, there aroſe a great 
debate, in which the lord Townſhend, and ſeveral other 
lords, who upon all occaſions had given undoubted proofs 
of their affection to. the preſent ſettlements, were againſt 
it, but the earl of Nottingham, to their great ſurprize, 
. declaring for it, his weight, as preſident of the coun- 
cil, drew to that fide ſeveral peers; ſo the queſtion 
was carried by nine or ten voices. After the reading of 
the petitions, the next queſtion was, whether, in the caſe 
of an impeachment, the king has any power to reprieve ?' 
This being alſo carried in the affirmative, the ſame was 
followed by a motion for an addreſs, to defire the king to 
grant a reprieve to the lords, who lay under ſentence of 
death. This was oppoſed by the firmeſt friends of the go- 
vernment; and even an earl, who was for the two firſt 
queſtions, repreſented, © that though clemency was one 
of the brighteſt virtues that adorn and ſupport a crown; 
yet, in his opinion, the ſame ſhould be exerciſed with diſ- 
cretion, and only on proper objects: and therefore moved, 
that they ſhould addreſs the king to reprieve ſuch of the 
condemned lords, as ſhould deſerve his mercy.' This, 
after ſome further debate, was carried. Then the earl of 
Stamford moved, that the time of reſpite be left to the 
king, which was readily agreed to; and then the addreſs, 
with theſe amendments, was carried by a majority of five 
voices only. To this addreſs the king anſwered, that 
on this and all other occaſions, he would do what he 
thought molt conſiſtent with the dignity of his crown, and 
the ſafety of his people.” 


This wile and reſolute anſwer proved, the next day, a 


great mortification to the jacobite and diſcontented party, 
who were extremely elated by the inclinations to mercy, 
which appeared in both houſes, and which occaſioned va- 
rious reflections. Whatever was the ſecret ſpring of theſe 
inclinations, it is certain, that in the council, held the fame 
evening, about the execution of the condemned lords, there 
was a conteſt between the earl of Nottingham and ſome 
other lords; and four days after, that earl was removed from 
being preſident of the council, the earbhof Aylestord, his bro- 
ther, from being chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter ; 
the lord Finch, ton to that carl of Nottingham, from be- 
ing one of the lords of the treaſury; and the lord Guernſey, 
his coufin-german, from being maſter of the jewel-office. 
This change, however fudden, was not unforeleen by men 
of obſervation; and it juſtified mr. Hampden's reflection, 
not many days before, in the houſe of commons, on a 
motley or mixed miniſtry. 

Pur ſnant to the reſolution taken in the council, orders 
were diſpatched for executing the next morning, the earls 
of Derwentwater, and Nithifdale, and the lord Kenmure ; 
and for re{piting the lord Widdrington, the carl of Carn- 
warth, and the lord Nairn, till the 7th of March. The 
ſame evening the carl of Nithiſdale Fae means to make 
his eſcape out of the Tower in a woman's apparel brought 
to him by his mother, who came to viſit him with ſome 
relations. The next morning, early, three detachments of 
the guards took their ſeveral poſts round the ſcaffold erected 
on Tower-hill, and, a little before ten o'clock, the earl 
of Derwentwatcr and the lord Kenmure were carried in a 
hacney coach from the Tower to the Tranſport-office, on 
Tower-hill, where there was a room hung with blac for 
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their reception. From this room to the ſcaffold (ah, 

was allo covered with blac) there was a paſſage = Wn 

railed in. The earl of Derwentwater was fir(f Wes lery 
ſcaffold ; and, it was obſerved, that in his going hy he 
and aſcending the ſteps, his countenance Ppennd ts 

ale. But, after he had been a few minutes on te 

Fold, his behaviour appeared reſolute and ſedate. : 

- ſpent ſome time in prayer with a book, he then adde 
himſelf to the ſheriff, and defired he might have 11 
to read a paper, which he had drawn up. This + 5 
being readily granted, he went to the rails of the fcaff 
and read what follows : Arold, 

© Being in a few minutes to appear before the tribute 
God, where, though moit unworthy, I hope to find "Rs 
which I have not found from men now in power 11485 
endeavoured to make my peace with his divine mae 1. 
moſt humbly begging pardon for all the fins of 
and I doubt not of a merciful forgiveneſs, through the wh 
rits of the paſſion and death of my Saviour Jeſus Chrig. 
for which end J earneſtly deſire the prayers of all Pons. 
chriſtians. aa Soc 
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the ſcaf. 
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ing leafes, whereot the preambles run in the name of (.. 


perſon in poſſeſſion. 

* ButI am ſenſible that in this I have made bold with e 
loyalty, having never any other but king James the Ty 
for my rightful and lawful ſovereign. Him J had an ir. 
clination to ſerve from my infancy, and was moved ther _ 
by a natural love 1 had to his perton, knowing him 17 8 
capable of making his people happy. Aud thouch * 
had been of a different religion from mine, I ſhould hare 
done for him all that lay in my power, as my el 
have done for his predeceſſors, being thereunto bound b 
the laws of God and man. 7 

© Wherefore, if in this affair I have acted rats 7 
ought not to effect the innocent. I intended to wren 13 
body, but to ſerve my king and country, and that withoor 
ſelf-intereſt ; hoping, by the example I gave, to bare 1. 
duced others to do their duty; and God, who ſecs the fe. 
crets of my heart, knows I ſpeak truth. Some means lave 
been propoſed to me for ſaving my life, which 1 locked 
upon as inconſiſtent with honour and conſcience, and 
therefore I rejected them; for, with God's aſſiſtance [ 
ſkall prefer any death to the doing a bafe unworthy action. 
I only with now, that the la; ing down my life might 
contribute to the ſervice of my king and country, and 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the antient and fundamental con- 
ſtitution of theſe kingdoms; without which no laſtir g peace 
or true happineſs can attend them. Then I ſhould indecd 
part with my lite, even with pleaſure. As it is, I can 
only pray, that theſe bleſſings may. be beſtowed upon my 
dear country; and, ſince I can do no more, I beſecch God 
to accept of my life as a {mall ſacrifice towards it. 

* I die a Roman chatholic. I am in perfect charity wit) 
all the world, I thank God for it, even with thoſe cf the 
preſent government, who arc moſt inſtrumental in my 
death. I frecly forgive ſuch as ungenerouſly reported falle 
things of me; and I hope to be forgiven the treſpaſſes et 
my youth, by the father of infinite majeſty, into whote 
hands I commend my ſoul, a 
| © Ja. DERWENTW ATT. 
P. S. If that prince, who now governs, had given me my 

life, I ſhould have thought myſelf obliged never more 
to have taken up arms againſt him,” 


After the reading of this paper, hedelivered it to the 
ſheriff, telling him he might do with it as he pleaſed; and 
that he had given a copy of it to a friend. Then turning, 
to the bloc, he viewed it cloſe, and finding in it a rouge 
place, that might offend his nec, he bid the exccutionc! 
chip it off; which uncommon preſence of mind was ob: 
ſerved with admiration by ſome of the ſtanders-by. Hav- 
ing prepared himſelf for the blow, by taking off his co: 
and waiſtcoat, he laid down to fit his head to the bloc, 
telling the executioner, that the ſign he ſhould give hin 
was, Lord Jeſus receive my ſoul; and at the third time 
repeating it, he was to do his office; which he did at or? 
blow. It was reported, that the night before, the cat! 
of Derwentwater having ſent for mr. Stephen Roome, 
an undertaker for funerals, and diſcourfing with hit. 
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about his own; he told him, he would have a filver plate 
upon his coffin, with an inſcription importing, that he 
died a ſacrifice for his lawful ſovereign ;* but mr. Roome, 
ſcrupling to comply with it, he was diſmiſſed. This was 
the reaſon no hearſe was provided for him at his execution ; 
ſo that his head was only taken up by one of his ſervants, 
and put into a clean handkerchief; and, the body N. 
wrapped in blac cloth, they were both together carried to 
1 
2 the lord Kenmure was brought to the ſcat- 
ſold in the ſame manner, accompanied by his ſon and 
ſome friends, and attended by two clergymen of the 
church of England. He ſhewed a great reſolution and 
6rmneſs in his gaite and countenance, though ſome nice 
obſervers pretended he was not fo calm within as the carl 
of Derwentwater; which however was contradicted by 
others. On the ſcaffold he ſaid, he had ſo little thoughts 
of dying ſo ſoon, that he had not provided a blac ſuit, 
chat he might have died with the more decency ; for which 
he was ſorry. He appeared very ſincere and fervent in 
his devotions, often lifting up his hands and eyes to heaven; 
but (contrary to what he had declared in lis ſpeech to the 
lords, when judgment was pronounced againſt him) he 
rayed for the pretender, and repented of his having 
pleaded guilty. He embraced and kiſſed very tenderly 
moſt of the officers and gentlemen on the ſcaffold, and his 
ſon and ſome friends twice or thrice. He had with him 
mr. Roome the undertaker, who was to take care of his 
body, and a ſurgeon, who was to direct the executioner 
in doing his office. Having prepared for the bloc, he laid 
down his head upon it, then raiſed it up again, ſtill con- 
tinuing on his knees; gave the executioner ſome money, 
and told him, he ſhould give him no ſign, but, when 
he laid his head down again, he might do his work as he 
ſaw good.“ Then having lifted up his hands in prayer a 
ſhort time longer, he laid down his head again, which the 
executioner ſervered at two blows. Both the head and 
body were put into a coffin, and conveyed in a hearſe to 
mr. Roome's, where they were embalmed, in order to be 
ſent into Scotland, and buried with his anceſtors. He 
neither made nor delivered any ſpeech on the ſcaffold ; but 
in a letter found after his execution, which he wrote to 
the pretender, (by the ſtile of king James) he declared, 
that he died for his faithful ſervices to his majeſty, but 
hoped the cauſe he died for would thrive and flouriſh after 
his death: and as he ſuffered for his ſervice, he hoped his 
majeſty would provide for his wife and children, who were 
in a miſerable condition. 

On the 15th of March, the earl of Wintoun's trial came 
on. The long trouble and delay he had occaſioned by pe- 
titions for time, upon the pretence of witneſſes being on 
the road, made people expect, that a conſiderable de- 
fence would be made, and ſomething very particular be 
urged in his behalf, either by himſelf or his council; but 
they were furprized, that when he came to the bar, and 
the managers of the houſe of commons had ſpent two days 
ia opening and enforcing the articles againſt him, and re- 


This bill had like to have raiſed a diſpute between the two houſes, The 
bill being ſent up to the lords, a debate aroic about the preamble, which 
was in theſe words: 

we, your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the commons of 
Great-Britain in parhament aſſembled, having hearts filled with the utmoſt 
gratitude to your majeſty, for the tender concern your majeſty, on all oc- 
cations, expreſſes for the extraordinary burden this unnatural rebellion 
makes necefiary to be laid on your faithful ſubjects, for preſerving ali their 
rights, both ſacred and civil, and for your majeſty's nuprecedented good- 
nels in giving up all ſuch eſtates for the uſe of the public, and in caſe of 
your people, as ſhall be fortcited by this rebellion; the raiſing or the dread- 
iul conſequences whereot, cannot, by the moſt implacable of your majeſty's 
enemies, be aſcribed to any one act done by your majeſty, ſince your happy 
aceethon to the throne of your anceſtors; but even they will allow, that all 
the miſchiefs, burdens and calamities, which ſhall attend this horrid rchel- 
lion, are, in truth, owing to the fatal and pernicious counſels given by 
lone perſons in the late mal-adminiſtration, when, under pretence of pro- 
curmg peace abroad, the preſent deſtructive war was projected to be brought 
ute tae very bowels of our native countiy at home, when a popiſh army 
(pert of which God hath delivered into your majeſty's bands) was deſigned 
do be the protector of our holy religion; and when under the falſe colour 
ot paying the public debts, though their true deſign was to deliver us 
dound into the power of the antient enemy of theſe kingdoms, the ſame 
evil counſellors contrived unneceſſarily to incumber, for a long time to come 
it not for ever) ſeveral conſiderable branches of the public revenues, which, 
vr many years paſt, had, from time to time, been uſeful to ſupport the 
public expence; which revenues, in former adminiſtrations, had been care- 
fully reſer» ed for that purpole, to the end that, upon the concluſion of a 
*ppy peace, which we had then reaſon to expect, the ſubjects of theſ: 

realms might have reaped the fruit of a ſuccelstul, though expenſive war. 
And we, your majeſty's ſaid dutiful and loyal ſubjects, being fully reſolved 
to maintain your majeſty's juſt title to the imperial crown of theſe realms, 
againſt all enemies and traytors whatſoever; and, for that end, propoſed to 
rae ſuch ſupplies, as are neceſſary to defray your majeſly's public expet:c22, 


- 


have chearfully and unanimouſly given and granted, &c.“ 
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plying to what was offered, his anſwers were ſo weak, 
and what his council had to offer ſo trifling, that it could 
not be called a defence. This gave ſome confirmation to 
what had been ſuggeſted, that he was a lunatic. However 
the lords were unanimous in their judgment, and brought 
him in guilty ; and on the 19th of March, judgment was 
pronounced againſt him by the lord chancellor Cowper, 
lord high ſteward upon this occaſion. 

Two days after the king having received advice of the 
pretender's flight out of Scotland, came tc the houſe of 
peers, and giving his aſſent to the land-tax bill, “ made 
the following ſpeech to both houſes of parliament. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

©] take this opportunity of acquainting you, that my 
forces have obliged the pretender to fly out of Scotland; 
and he is ſince, as I am informed, landed near Gravelin. 
But I do not yet know, whether any country in amity with 
us will give him protection, after having ſo publicly in- 
vaded our kingdoms. 

The dangers, to which this nation was expoſed, made 
me determine, that neither the extraordinary rigour of the 
ſeaſon, nor any fallacious propoſal of the rebels, ſhould 
divert me from uſing all poſſible endeavours towards put- 


ting a ſpeedy and effectual end to this unnatural rebel- 
lion. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 
© I muſt return you my thanks for the great progreſs 
you have made in the ſupplies. The neceflary difpoſitor:s 
are made for raiſing additional forces. But, as I ſhall al- 
ways conſult the eaſe of my people, as far as is conſiſtent 
with their own ſecurity, J ſhall not make uſe of the confi- 
dence you have placed in me, unleſs the reſtleſs malice of 


our enemies ſhould make it necetlary to go on with thoſe 
levies. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


© I promiſe myſelf, from the zeal and wiſdom of this 
parliament, that the future happineſs and tranquility of my 
ſubjects will be eſtabliſhed on a ſolid foundation; and ſuch 
meaſures taken, as may deprive our enemies at home of the 
power (ſince that alone can deprive them of the inclinati- 
on) again to attempt the diſturbance of my government. 
This therefore is what I think myſelf obliged to recommend 
to you, as a dchberation of the utmoſt importance to the 
future ſafety, eaſe, and proſperity of my people. 


From this time to the gth of April (when the ſeptennial 
bill was brought in) little elſe was done in both houſes, 


but preſenting ſuch bills as were ready, and voting for the 
ſupplies. 

In the mean time the new commiſſion for trying the re- 
bels met on the 7th of April, the firſt time, at the court 
of common-pleas. Sir William Thompſon, recorder of 
London, opened the meeting with a ſpeech to the grand- 
jury, by whom bills of high treaſon were found againſt 
Foriter, brigadier Mackintoſh, and twenty others 9. 


Some lo: ds being offended at this preamble, the earl of Abingdon moved, 
that all the peers in town might be ſummoned to attend the committee; 
winch was done accordingly. And, on Monday, the 13th of February, 
the lord Harcourt went early to the houſe of peers, and cauſed the journals 
to be diligently ſearched for precedents of amendments, made by the lords 
to a money-bill, But few, if any, could be found, at leaſt ſince the reſto- 
ration; from which time the commons would never ſuffer the lords to make 
any amendments to bills of that nature. When the grand committee was 
t:.t, teveral lords ſpoke againſt the preamble in queſtion, as * pre-judging 
matters of a very high and important nature, the cognizance and determi- 
nation of which properly belongs to the houſe of peers.” 

Upon this, an expedient was propoſed and admitted, that they ſhould 
enter iu their journal a kind of proteſt or declaration, importing in ſubſtance 
that though the preamble was derogatory to the privileges and authority 


of the houle of lords; yet their lordſhips, in conſideration of the king and 


nation's ſervice, in this dangerous conjunctute, were willing to give their 
concurrence tothe bill, without amendments ; but that the 1ame ſhould not 
be drawn into a precedent for the time to come, or conſtrued to be any dimi- 
nution of the judicial authority of the houſe of lords.“ The lord chan- 
cellor Cowper and the lord Harcourt were appointed by the lords to draw 


up the proteſt or declaration, which was entered in the journal of the 
houſc. 


W'illiam Shaftoe, 
Robert Talbot. 
Henry Oxburgh, 
Charles Wogan. 
Thomas Hall. 


— Miller. 

John Farquarſon. 
—— Farquarſon. 
Thomas Douglaſs 
— Farquarſon, 


Richard Gaſcoizne, —- Douglaſs, 
** 1 , b- 

Alex. Meuzics. — Scriniſhaw. 

Imes Menzies. — Maclcan. 

john Rovertſon, =—— Skeen, 

James Hugh, —— Inns, 
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It was on the 14th of April that Forſter was to have been 
arraigned, in order to his trial; but on the 1oth about 
midnight, he made his eſcape out of Newgate, with one 
ſervant only. The matter was variouſly reported; and 
mr. Pitts, the keeper of Newgate, was not only committed 
for it, but afterwards indicted for high treaſon, as being 
wilfully guilty of the eſcape, and tried for his life at the 
Old-Bailey ; but was acquitted. There was a 133 
immediately publiſhed, offering a reward of a thouſand 
pounds for the apprehending mr. F orſter ; but 1t * 
afterwards, that his eſcape was ſo concerted, and all other 


e 


things prepared, that as ſoon as he got out, he had hos. 
ready; and riding directly to Lee, near Rochford in Eller 


he had a veſſel laid ready alſo, which took him on board, 


and landed him in France the very ſame day. 

However the court ſat according to its adjournment, and 
mr. Forſter being abſent, mr. Mackintoſh, mr. Gaſcotzn 
mr. Charles Wogan, and others, being arraigned, plexes 
not guilty; and upon a motion for time, had three week, 
given them to prepare for their trials; which favour hs 
the contrary, ſome of them made uſe of to prepare, not fo 
their trial, but for their eſcape. | 
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SECT. II. 


From the End of the Rebellion to the Death of King GEORGE I. 


$ GEORGE L 


HE rebellion was now quelled, and the ſtrengthof 
1716) | the rebels entirely broken, but the diſaffection of 
the people was not yet conquered. The parliament was the 
bulwark of the crown; the vigour and unanimity of the 
king's friends, and their ſuperiority in the houſe, was the 
ſupport of the whole affair. But the parliament being only 
of three years continuance, by virtue of the triennial act, 
made in the 6th year of king William and queen Mary; all 
the hopes of the other party ſeemed to be centered in this, 
that the parliament would expire; and that they ſhould be 
able, by their influence in the country, to chuſe a majority 
of their party at the next election; or raiſe ſuch a ferment 
at that juncture, as might make way for a ſucceſsful inva- 
ſion from abroad. This the perſons at the helm obſerved 
with concern; and therefore reſolved to baffle theſe hopes 
of the enemies of the government, by prolonging the fitting 
of the preſent parliament. It is ſaid, it was firſt propoſed 
only to ſuſpend the triennial act for once, whereby this 
parliament would have continued three years beyond the 
time, at which it was to determine; but it was afterwards 
thought, that a bill for enlarging the time of continuance 
of parliaments, in general, would be leſs liable to excepti- 
ons. The next thing, that fell under conſideration was, 
whether this intended bill ſhould be ſet on foot in the houſe 
of lords, or in the houſe of commons? the firſt was judged 
the propereſt for ſeveral reaſons, particularly becaule, the 
court being more ſure of a majority in the houſe of com- 
mons, if the bill miſcarried with the lords, the odium of 
this project, which carried a face of unpopularity, would 
not reſt with the commons, nor conſequently prejudice 
tuture elections. | 
On the gth of April in the evening, about thirty of the 
court lords met at the duke of Devonſhire's, where, after a 
ſhort conſultation, it was reſolved to begin this matter the 
very next day; and the duke was deſired to move it in the 
houſe of lords. The duke readily complied with the de- 
lire of the aflembly ; and the next day, after the lords had 
diſpatched ſome private buſineſs, the duke ſtood up, and 
made a ſpeech on the inconveniencies, that attend triennial 
elections, ſuggeſting, in particular, that they keep up 
party diviſions, raiſe and foment feuds and animoſities in 
private families; occaſion ruinous expences; and give 
occaſion to the cabals and intrigues of foreign princes. Ir 


theretore became the wiſdom of that augult aſſembly to 


* The ſubſtance of the bill was: it has been found by experience, that tri- 


enma! parliaments are grievous, by occafioning much. greater and continued 


expence, and more violent and laſting heats, than were ever known before. 
And if the triennial act continue, it may probably, at the preſent juncture, 
When a reſtleſs and popilh faction are deſigning to renew the rebellion at home, 
and an invaſion from abroad, be deſtructive to the peace and the ſecurity of 
ine govern nent. Be it therefore enacted, that this preſent and all future 
parliaments ſhall have continuance for ſeven years, to be accounted from 
the date ot the writ of ſummons, unleſs this or any ſuch parliament ſhall be 
looner diſſolved by his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, 

The ſpeakers were as follow: 

Againſt the bill, For the bill, 
1. Earlof Abingdon, 2. Duke of Kingſton, 
3. Earl Powlet, 4. Earl of Dorſet. 


apply a proper remedy to an evil, which might be attended 
with the moſt dangerous conſequences, eſpecially in the 
preſent temper of the nation. For, though the rebellion was 
happily ſuppreſſed, yet the ſpirit of it remained unconquer- 
ed, and ſeemed only to wait for an opportunity to ſhew 
itſelf with more violence. That, the election of a new 
parliament, which by the triennial act was not far ot, be- 
ing the moſt favourable juncture, which the difaftected 
could expect, he thought it abſolutely neceſlary to deprive 
them of it. For which purpoſe he had a bill to offer ty the 
houſe for enlarging the continuance of parliaments, and 
moved, that the ſame might be read. The duke was ſe— 
conded by the earl of Rockingham, and ſupported by the 
duke of Argyle, the earl of Dorſet, the lord Townſhend, 
and ſome other lords. The duke of Bucks, the lord Tre- 
vor, the carls of Nottingham and Aylesford, and ſome 
peers of the other ſide did not directly oppoſe the bill, but 
made long ſpeeches for putting off the reading of it to another 
time. They owned, that every member has the privilege 
oY Ong what bill he thinks fit, without aſking leave; 
but that the houſe is likewiſe at liberty either to read it or 
not, as they think convenient; and that the matter now 
offered was of ſo high a nature, that it well deferved to be 
maturely weighed and conſidered before the fame was de- 
bated: and therefore they moved, that the bill might lie 
for ſome days on the table. To this it was anſwered, that 
nothing was farther from their thoughts, than to carry any 
thing by ſurprize: that, by the ordinary method of pro- 
ceeding, every. member has ſufficient time to weigh, and 
conſider what is offered in the houſe; and to ſhew how 
fairly they intended to act in this affair, the earl of Dorſet 
propoſed, that, after the bill had been once read, the 
ſecond reading of it ſhould be put off for ſome days, and 
that all the members in and about London ſhould be ſum- 
moned to attend. The lords of the oppoſite fide, finding 
themſelves the weaker, acquieſced in this motion; ſo the 
bill was read the firſt time, and ordered to be read a ſe-— 
cond on the 14th of April. 

On that day the bill was read, and a warm debate aroſe 
which laſted five hours.“ The earl of Abingdon ſaid, 


© the bill was of a very extraordinary nature, ſince it repeal- 


ed the triennial act, which the people jultly looked upon as 
the great ſecurity of their rights and liberties; and that, if 
it paſſed this houſe, and the commons agreed to it, the ſame 


Againſt the bill, 
5. Lord Trevor, 
7. Duke of Bucks, 


For the Bill. 
6. Lord Carteret, 
8. Earl of Cholmondley, 
9. Lord Foley, 10. Duke of Neucaſtle. 
11, Earl of Aylesford.. 12. Earl of Ilay. 
13. Earl of Peterborough, 15. \ Duke of Argyle, 


3 17. 
0 | Earl of Nottingham, _ 11 
13, Duke of Shrewſbury. 20. Lord Cowper. 
21. Earl of Aylesford. 
22. Bithop of London. 
23. Earl of Angleſey. 
24. Duke of Bucks. 
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would be a breach of that truſt, which was repoſed in them 
by thoſe whom they repreſented.” The latter part of this 
aſſertion was denied by the duke of Kingſton, who urged, 
that the buſineſs of the legiſlature was to rectify old laws, 
as well as to make new ones.” Earl Powlet declared, that 
he would be for it, if he thought it for the King's ſervice and 
intcreſt; but that, before they went any farther in ſo im- 
portant an affair, ſome method ſhould be taken to know the 
ſentiments of the nation.” He urged, that this bill ſhewed 
a diſtruſt of the affection of the people, without which no 
king can be cither ſafe or eaſy. That king William gained 
the hearts of his ſubjects by the triennial act; and it would 
look ſomewhat ſtrange, that the moſt popular of our laws 
ſhould be repealed a year after the proteitant ſucceſſion took 
place.” After this he endeavoured to anſwer what was ſug- 
geſted in {upport of this bill, viz. 1. That frequent elections 
occaſion rumous expences. 2. That they raiſe a great fer- 
ment, and foment animoſities, which are of the mott dange- 
rous conſequence after the late rebellion : and 3. That they 
obſtruct foreign alliances. He ſaid, that no ſtreſs ought to 
be laid on the firſt of thoſe objections, expences at elections 
being voluntary. That, as to the ſecond, he was ſorry there 
had been a rebellion ; but that the ſame was now happily 
ſuppreſſed. And, as to the third ſuggeſtion, the fame was 
of no weight with him, it being his opinion, that in a matter, 
which ſo nearly concerns our conſtitution, we ought to have 
regard to ourſelves only, and not to foreigners.” Upon all 
which conſiderations he was againſt the committing of this 
bill. The earl of Dorſet ſaid, among other things, © that 
they, who now ſpoke againſt this bill, would be for it, it it 
ſerved their turn. That the triennial act was a new law, and 
an alteration of the old conſtitution. That, the experience 
of twenty years having ſhewn a thouſand inconveniences, 
attending that law, they ought to apply a remedy to it. 
That it 3 the ſeeds of corruption, it being notorious, 
that great numbers of perſons had no other livelihood, than 
by being employed in bribing corporations. That we had 
lately a lad experience of it; ſince by thoſe methods a par- 
liament was procured by the laſt miniſtry, which gave ſancti- 
on to moſt of their ill meaſures, and went near to give up 
the trade and liberties of the nation. Thar triennial electi- 
ons deſtroy all tamily intereſt, and ſubject our excellent con- 
ſtitution to the caprice of the multitude: and, in ſhort, that 
by triennial elections we have but a triennial government, 
which is little better than no government at all.? For which 
reaſons he was for the bill. The lord Trevor ſaid, that the 
queſtion now lying before them was, whether the law they 
were going to make, tended to the good or prejudice of the 
conſtitution? That, for his own part, he looked upon the 
triennial act as an eſſential part of our antient conſtitution, 
according to which frequent and even annual parliaments 
were to be held. That he might eaſily prove, that long 
parliaments were always pernicious. That, when king 
Charles I. had given up his prerogative of ditfolving parha- 
ments in 1640, he gave himſelf up into the hands of traytors, 
and had nothing but deſtruction to expect from them. That 
after the reſtoration, king Charles II. that very good prince, 
found the inconvenience of a long parliament. That, as 
toon as the nation had opportunity, by the revolution, to 
aftert their juſt rights and liberties, the triennial act was in- 
ſiſted on, and gained, at laſt, with a great deal of oppoſition. 
That there were very good and cogent reaſons for making a 


law, to ſupport the conſtitution, and prevent encroachments, 


cither of parliaments on the crown, or of the crown on the 
rights and liberties of the people; and to correct abuſes and 
cxorbitances committed through the ambition and avarice 
of miniſters. That he would not be thought to reflect on 
the preſent adminiſtration; but that, in his opinion, frequent 
elections were a neceflary right of the ſubject ro remedy 
abuſes. That, for his own part, he had ever been againſt 
the bill for limiting the number of officers in the houſe of 
commons: bur, if the triennial act were repealed, he thought 
that hill would become very neceſſary, becauſe the long ſit- 
ting of parliaments would give the crown both an opportu- 
nity and temptation to multiply the number of othcers. 
That ſome reffections had been caſt on the laſt parliament : 
but that, in his opinion, that parliament was choſen by the 
ſame method, as the preſent was, by great expences. That 
he owned tlils to be a great abute; but that laws might be 
made to rectify the lame, That if this bill paſted, how could 
any member of the other houſe expect to preſerve his inte- 
reit with thoſe, who chote him, when this bill would certain- 
ly be interpreted both a violation of their right, and a breach 
of the truſt repoſed in him? That if this houſe of commons 
continued themſelves beyond the time, for which they were 
choſen, they were no more the repreſentatives of the people, 
but a houſe of their own making. That he was ſorry there 
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were diſcontented in the country; but he a 
bill would rather increaſe than abate them. 
that the majority of this houſe of commons were |... ® 
gentlemen, who had the intereſt of their king and e IT 
at heart; but that, in his opinion, thole, who went beg?! 
them, did not come ſhort of them in point of dut "00 
affection to his majeſty ; for-it was they, who eſtabl;n 
king on his throne, and ſettled his revenue with a! ed the 
fulneſs imaginable. . That what he had ſuggeſt 
from the dread of the ill conſequences of thus bill. . 
might riſe to ſuch an height, as to render the crown how 
to his majeſty. That he owed ſo much to the Aa-. 
ſucceſſion, that, if he could believe this bill to be — 0 
* a ö ” any fer. 
vice to the king and royal family, he would be entirely + 

it; but, as he was of a contrary opinion, he would no / = 
a bill, obtained in the beſt of reigns, repealed in th * 
year of this proteſtant reign. And 8 he was 3 
the committing of this bill.“ Lord Carteret, who 2 
next, owned, * that frequent parliaments are a great ſe Poke 
of the people's rights and liberties ;' but he 1 
this bill was not againſt frequent ſeſſions, but only as 5 
frequent elections. That they ought maturely to we: 3 
conſider what was ſuggeſted in the preamble of 9 
that there 1s a reſtleſs popiſh faction deſigning e 
vouring to renew the rebellion within this kingdom Th. 
of all rebellions this laſt was the moit monſtrous and u oo” 
tural; for all other rebellions were carried on under 8 
of liberty, whereas this laſt was a rebcllion for Nlavers, 
That, as to our allies abroad, though he could not ſay a” 
they expected this bill, yet it was reaſonable to foppole hes 
they would be glad to lee it paſs into a law; for having 5 
by lad experience, that great changes may be made * 
beſt concerted meaſures by different parliaments Mer 
by different miniſtries; ſo, if they had not ſome ſecurit 1 f 
the treaties his majeſty was now entering into with —＋ 
ſtrong tide might come upon a new election, that nag 
overturn all. {hat in ſhort, this bill would fix the kings. 
and the preſent happy ſettlement, on a laſting foundation. 
and therefore he was for committing it.” The earl of Chol. 
mondley ſaid, © that he made no doubt; but the legiſlature 
is veſted with a ſupreme power to rectify any inconveniences, 
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nces 
to which any former law may, by experience, be found t 
be ſubject ; and this being the caſe of the triennial act, they 
ought to remedy the fame. That what had been ſugoc®. 
2 in relation to the long parliament in king Charles t| 
econd's reign, was, in his opinion, rather an argument fo 


13 


than againſt the bill. For though, in that parliament, the 
king had many pentioners, who, at firſt, complimented hin 
with money, yet at laſt, when the intereſt of the nation came 
to be at ſtake, they voted for a war with France, and proſe. 
cuted the popiſh plot with the utmoſt vigour. That ther 
had lately ſeen what a corrupt parliament may do, and by 
what means ſuch a parliament may be got: and every one 
might gue's how there came to be a debt of 500,000). uo 
the civil liſt. That he did not mention this to irritat: 
againſt perſons, but againſt things. That, in his opinion, 
there was no better remedy againft corruptions, than the 
ſuppreſſing frequent elections. That he thought this bill the 
more neceſſary, becauſe our allies will thereby have a ſccu- 
rity, that they ſhall not again be left in the lurch. And, in 
conſideration of the great benefits that will acrue from it 
both at home and abroad, he was for the committing it. 


13 
i% 
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Lord Foley made a long fpecch, in which he enlarged upon 
the exceliency of our conſtitution; took notice, that the 


different branches of the legillature are to chec one another, 


which prevents exorbitances in the adminiſtration, and 

dragooing as in Turkey and other arbitrary governments; 
ſuggeſted, that the pentionary parliament made king Charles 
II. uneaſy, by making him neglect the affections oi his peo- 
ple; and concluded, that he was afraid, that the repealing 
the triennial act would have the fame effect, and thereto:e 
he was againſt it.“ 

The duke of Newcaſtle anſwered, *that it had already bee! 
rightly oblerved, that, though the long parliament of king 
Charles II. at firſt complimented that prince, yet they aſte- 
wards vigorouſly oppoſed deſtructive meaſures, and infilis 
on a war with France.” Then paſſing over lets matcil: 
objections, which had been fully refuted, he urged, chat tne 
pretent happy ſettlement could not be maintained with 
taking away the feeds of corruption. That no cauſe ev! 
miſcarried in ſo many inſtances as that of the rebels. Bat. 
notwithſtanding their defeat at Preſton and Dumblun, het 
being driven out of Scotland, with their king at their head. 
their dilappointments in other parts, and the execution 
ſome of their leaders, the jacobites were as inlolent as cd. 
That this was the realon, why in a late debate in this hole 
he was againlt lenity; and the rathc:, becau!c no prince * 
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e naturally inclined to mercy than his preſent 
ky y for 15 ae ever had ſo many rebels in his 
— and never were ſo few puniſhed. My lords (added 
he) you muſt now ſtrengthen yourſelves, and diſarm your 
enemies. It is not to be doubted, but the late unnatural 
and monſtrous rebellion was raiſed and fomented by large 
contributions of a reſtleſs popiſh faction. The ſame 
means, my lords, will be uſed to renew the rebellion as 


ſoon as a proper opportunity offers, Their emiſſaries are 


buly every where to keep up the ſpirits of the people for 
a year longer, and then they hope to retrieve all by a new 
clection.“ He concluded, * that though the allies would 
not make any thing done among us an article of their 
treaties, yet, having the ſad experience of being left in 
the lurch, they would certainly enter into alliances with 
us with more confidence, if they ſaw that our government 
was not precarious.” Upon all which conſiderations he was 
bill.“ 
1 duke of Shrewſbury ſpoke with ſome vehemence 
againſt the bill; after which the lord Parker enlarged on 
the conſtitution with relation to the calling, election, ſit- 
ting and prolonging parliaments. He was followed by the 
lord- chancellor Cowper, who reſumed all the arguments 
that had been urged in the debate; rectified ſome miſ- 
takes, as to the conſtitution and nature of parliaments; 
gave a clear account of the triennal act: and vindicated 
the king and the government, as to the preſent diſaffection; 


© After ſeveral other ſpeeches, the ear] of Nottingham, having made large 
rofeſſions of duty and affection to the king, ſaid, that he was againſt this 
ll, becauſe he thought it would rather exaſperate than quiet the minds of 
the people. That this bill ſhewed a diſtruſt of the affections of the people, and 
an intention of governing by fear, which, in his opinion, was the worſt 
way of government: and God forbid his majeſty ſhould have no proſſ ect 
of gaining the affections of his ſubjects. 'T hat the king came in univerſally bo- 
loved, and was received with general acclamations of his people; :n4, 
though he could not aſſign the true cauſe of the preſent diſſatisfaction, yet 
ſome ſecret cauſe muſt have been given for it. That he hoped, the 
people's diſſatisfaction was not ſo great, as it was repreſented, That the 
rebellion was entirely ſuppreſſed, and at an end; bur, if any ferment yet 
remained, this bill was a very improper way to allay it, and would rather 
rivet the diſaffected in their prejudices againſt the government, than make 
them change their opinicn, That one of the arguments urged for this bill 
was, that 1t would encourage foreign princes and ſtates to enter into alli- 
ances with us; but that, in his opinion, the ſame might have a contrary 
effect, For foreign potentates may be deterred from entering into meaſures 
with us, when they ſhall be informed by the preamble to the bill, that the 
popiſh faction is ſo dangerous, as that it may be deſtructive to the peace 
and ſecurity of the government; and may apprehend, from this bill, that the 
government is ſo weak as to want ſo extraordinary a proviſion for its ſafety; 
which ſeems to imply, that the gentlemen of Great-Britain are not to be 
truted in a new election, and that the good affections of the people are re- 
{rained to fo ſmall a number as that, of which the preſent houſe of com- 
r10ns conliſts, That fiequent and new parliaments are required by the fun- 
damental conſtitution of the kingdom; and that the practice thereof, for 
many ages, was ſufficient evidence of this conſtitution, That this bill was 
io far from preventing corruptions, that it would rather encreaſe them; for, 
the longer a parliament is to laſt, the more valuable to be purchaſed is a 
{tation in it, and the greater alſo is the danger of corrupting the members 
of it, That, whatever reaſons there may be to continue this parliament 
tor ſeven years, they will be at leaſt as ſtrong, and by the conduct of the 
miniſtry, may be made much ſtronger, before the end of ſeven years, con- 
tinuing it ſtill longer, and even to perpetrate it, which would be an ab- 
ſolute ſubverſion of the third eſtate of the realm.“ But, what was moſt 
taken notice of in his lordſhip's ſpeech, was, that in order to ſhew the 
danger of enlarging the prerogative, he inſtanced in the precedent of king 
Henry VIII. who perſuaded his pailiament to give him the abbey-lands, 
under pretence, that they would bear part of his expences, which would 
ene them of taxes, and improve trade; but that, ſoon after, he demanded 
and obtained great ſubſidies, and made uſe ot thoſe lands to enſlave the na- 
tion, 

The duke of Argyle anſwered among other particulars: * that he could 
by no means agree with the noble lord that ſpoke laſt, either as to the be- 
ginaing or end of the rebellion. That it bad been ſuggeſted, that the king 
had been received with the general acclamations of his people; but that it 
was certain, and had fince manifeſtly appeared, that whatever arts were uſed 
by the late miniſtry to blind and deceive the people, deſigns had been laid 
to b:ing in the pretender long before the king's happy acceſſion to the 
throne, That the diſappointment of theſe deſigns was entirely owing to 
providence; for had the conſpirators thrown off the maſk ſooner, and im- 
proved the ferment their emiſſaries had raiſed in the nation, at tho election 
ot the laſt parliament, it is very probable their wicked ſchemes for ſetting 
aide the proteſtant ſuccefſion had taken place. That he wondered, there- 
tore, that his lordſhip could be puzzled to find out the cauſe of the pre- 
wn. dilaffection, for it was plain, it proceeded from the falſe repreſenta- 
tions of things and perſons, that were induſtriouſly ſpread abroad both be- 
fore and fince his majeſty's coming in.“ As to what had been ſuggeſted, 
tan the rebellion was at an end, his grace obſerved, * that the rebels had only 
ſluftech their head-quarters from Perth to Paris, or St, Germain's ; but that 
their emiſſaries were ſtill as buſy and inſolent as ever in Great-Britain, and 
wanted only an opportunity to renew the rebellion, and favour an invaſion.” 

As to what had been hinted, that this bill would rivet the jacobites in 
their opinion, he ſaid, * that was no good argument againſt it, for he had 
{zen ſome perſons ſhift fides often, and change their opinions, and be very. 
zcalous for both.“ 

: The earl of Nottingham taking this reflection to himſelf, readily owned, 
that he was for ſome time againſt the abjuration oath, becauſe he thought 

a multiplicity of oaths would make the nation unſafe; but that, as ſoon as 

„Was convinced of the neceſſity of that oath, he readily came into it.“ 
bay duke of Argyle thereupon ſtood up, and ſaid, he was ſorry that noble 
rd took to himſelf what he faid only in general. 
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appealing to the lords and commons, * whether the leaſt 
provocation had been given either by his majeſty or his mi- 
niſters ?* and aſſerting, * that if there was any fault on the 
king's ſide, it was too much lenity ; and that the only crime 


that could be charged on his miniſters, was their zeal and 


vigilance in defence of his majeſty's perſon and go- 
vernment.” The earl of Aylesford having anſwered part of 
the lord-chancellor's ſpeech, the biſhop of London ſaid, 
© that when he came to the houſe, he knew not which 
way he ſhould give his vote, and hoped to be guided and 
determined by what ſhould be offered on both fides on 
this important ſubject: but now he owned he was con- 
founded between dangers and inconveniencies on one tide, 
and deſtruction on the other.” 


The earl of Angleſey {poke next with great vehemence 
againſt the bill; and the duke of Bucks cloſed the debate 
with ſaying, that he was for the bill, but did not think 
it ſcaſonable.“ At laſt, the queſtion, © that the bill be 
committed,” being put, it was carried in the affirmative 
by ninety-ſix voices againſt ſixty-one. But thirty lords 
entered their proteſts, 4 


Two days after, the lords conſidered of the bill in a 
grand committee, and moſt of the former ſpeakers exerted 
themſelves for and againſt it; and among others, a biſhop, 
who had not yet ſpoken on the ſubject, ſaid, if this bill 
was never ſo good in itſelf, it is very unſeaſonable, becauſe 
very unpopular, and altogether uſeleſs, the rebellion be- 


4 They were as follow: 
Diſſentient. 


I. Becauſe we conceive, that frequent and new parliaments are required 
by the fundamental conſtitution of the kingdom, and the practice thereof, 
for many ages (which manifeltly appears by our records) is a ſufficient evi- 
dence and proof of this conſtitution, 

II. Becauſe it is agreed, that the houſe of commons muſt be choſen by 
the people; and when ſo choſen, they are truly the repreſentatives of the 
people, which they cannot be fo properly ſaid to be when continued for a 
onger time than that for which they were choſen; for, after that time, 
they are choſen by the parliament, and not by the people, who are thereby 
deprived of the only remedy, which they have againſt thoſe, who either do not 
underſtand, or, through corruption, do wilfully betray the truſt repoſed in 
them ; which remedy 1s to chuſe better men in their places, 

III. Becauſe the reaſons given for this bill, we conceive, were not ſuf- 
ficient to induce us to paſs it, in ſubverſion of fo eſſential a part of our con- 
ſtitution. 

1. For, as to the argument, that this will encourage the princes and 
ſtates of Europe to enter into alliances with us, we have not heard any one 
miniſter aſſert, that any one prince or ſtate has aſked, or ſo much as 
inſinuated, that they wiſhed ſuch an alteration. 

Nor is it reaſonable to imagine it; for it cannot be expected, that any 
prince or ſtate can rely upon a people to defend their liberties and intereſts, 
who ſhall be thought to have given up ſo great a part of their own; nor can 
it be prudent for them to with ſuch an experiment, after the experience 
that Europe has had of the great things this nation has done for them under 
he conſtitution, which is to be altered by this bill, 

But, on the other hand, they may be deterred from entering into mea- 
ſures with us, when they ſhall be informed by the preamble of this bill, 
that the popiſh faction is ſo dangerous, as that it may be deſtructive to the 
peace and ſecurity of the government; and may apprehend, from this bill, 
that the government is ſo weak, as to want fo extraordinary a proviſion for 
its ſafety ; which ſeems to imply, that the gentlemen of Britain are not to 
be truſted or relied upon; and that the good affections of the people are re- 
ſtrained to fo ſmall a number, as that, of which the preſent houſe of com- 
mons conliſts, 

2. Weconceive, this bill is ſo far from preventing expences and corrup- 
tions, that it will rather encreaſe them, for, the longer a parliament is to 
laſt, the more valuable to be purchaſed is a ſtation in it, and the greater 
alſo is the danger of corrupting the members of it, For if there ſhould be 
a miniſtry, who ſhall want a parliament to ſcreen them from the juſt 
reſentment of the people, or from a diſcovery of the ill practices to 
the king, who cannot otherwiſe, or ſo truly, be informed of them, as 
by a free parliament, it is ſo much the intereſt of ſuch a miniſtry to 
influence the elections (which by their authority, and the diſpoſal of the 
public money, they of all others, have the beſt means of doing) that, it is 
to be feared, they will be tempted, and not fail to make uſe of them ; and 
even when the members are choſen, they have a greater opportunity of in- 
ducing very many to comply with them, than they could have, if not only 
the ſethons of parliament, but the parliament itſelf were reduced to the an- 
tient and primitive conſtitution and practice of frequent and new parlia- 
ments; for, as a good miniſtry will neither practiſe, nor need corruption, 
ſo it cannot he any lord's intent to provide fr the ſecurity of a bad one, 

3. We conceive, that whatever reaſons may induce the lords to paſs this 
bill, to continue this parliament for ſeven years, will be, at leaſt, as ſtrong, 
and may by the conduct of the miniſtry, be made much ſtronger before the end 
of ſeven years, for continuing it ſtill longer, and even to perpetrate it; which 
would be an expreſs and abſolute ſubverſion of the third, eſtate of the realm, 


Somerſet, Bathurft, 
Shrewſbury, Welton, 
Angleſey. Bruce, 

Oſborne, Willou ghby de Broke, 
Compton, Poulet. | 
Briſtol, Dartmouth, 
Tadcaſter. Bingley. 
Nottingham. Strafford. 
Abingdon, Trevor; 
Guiltord, Montjoy. 
Aylesford, Northampton, 
Foley. Fr. Roffenſ. 
Afſhburnham, P. Hereford. 
Manſel, Fr. Ceſtrienſ. 
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ing cruſhed, and the power of France not to be feared; 
now eſpecially, when we have a glorious ſtanding army, 
and a miniſtry, that knows how effectually to engage the 
affections of the people.” The committee having gone 
through the bill, and ordered the blank before the word 
years to be filled up with the word ſeven, the queſtion was 
put, whether the ſame ſhould be reported, in order to be 
engroſſed, which was carried by ſeventy- four voices againſt 
thirty-nine. The next day the bill was reported, and with- 
out dividing, ordered to be engroſſed, and being read the 
third time, on the 18th of April, there aroſe a debate, which 
laſted about two hours. Near halt of that time was taken 
up by the carl of Nottingham, who, among other things, by 
a long hiſtorical detail, endeavoured to ſhew, that coun- 
cils tor enlarging the prerogative were ever pernicious to 
the crown.“ To this the duke of Argyle anſwered, that, 
not being ſo well read in hiſtory as that noble lord, he 
would confine himſelf to what had happened in his own 
time; and, that he had obſerved, that his 3 had 
by turns, oppoſed all that had been offered, either for the 
intereſt of the crown, or the liberties of the people; of 
which he might eaſily produce ſeveral inſtances :* adding, 
© that he did not much wonder there appeared already ſo 
much joy among a certain party over a repenting finner.' 
Upon the whole matter, the queſtion being put, whether 
this bill ſhall paſs? it was carried in the affirmative by a 
majority of ſixty- nine voices againſt thirty-ſix; but twenty- 
four lords proteſted againſt it. * 

The bill being ſent down to the commons, the lord 
Guernſey moved for the rejecting of it without being read; 
but his motion was declared to be unprecedented, and the 
bill read. Upon the queſtion for a ſecond reading, there 
aroſe a debate, of which the moſt remarkable paſſage was, 
that an eminent member, who had been in the moſt diffi- 
cult times very zealous for the proteſtant ſucceſſion, ſpoke 
againſt the bill, and, among other things ſuggeſted. that 
it was an impoſition of the lords to take upon them to di- 
rect the commons in a matter which ſolely concerns them, 
as guardians of the rights and liberties of the people.“ He 
was ſeconded by mr. Shippen; but the lord Coningſby made 
them ſenſible. © that their objection was altogether ground- 
leſs, and the reſult of their want, either of experience or 
memory; for, had they, like himſelf, been members of 
that houſe, when the triennial act was made, they might 
have remembered that the ſame was begun in the houſe of 
lords, who, as part of the legiſlature, are no leſs guardians 
of the liberties of the ſubject, than the commons them- 
{clves.* Mr Fuller and the lord Guernſey ſpoke afterwards 
againtt the bill, but were anſwered by the lord Stanhope, 
cldeſt ſon to the earl of Cheſterfield; and a ſecond reading 
was at laſt carried by a majority of two hundred and ſeventy- 
fix againſt a hundred and fifty- ſix. 

In the mean time, ſeveral petitions were prepared in the 
country, and preſented to the houſe againſt the bill, par- 
ticularly from Haſtings, Marlborough, Cambridge, and 


Mr Haddon, a Scotch member, having ſpoken for the bill, mr. Snell, one 
of the repreſentatives for the city of Gloceſter, ſaid, * it was no wonder, that 
they, who had betrayed the liberties of their own country, ſhould be ſo ready 
to give up their's.“ Mr Smith animadveited upon this injurious reflection, 
and ſaid, * that the member, who made that ſpeech, would not be ſo bold as to 
utter thoſe words any where elſe.“ He was ſeconded by lord Coningſby; 
and, the diſpute being like to grow warm, the ſpeaker interpoſed, and ſaid, 
that, all the members of the houſe having the privilege of explaining them- 
ſelves, mr. Snell ought to enjoy the ſame, Hereupon mr. Snell ſaid, that 
he meant no perſonal reflection on mr. Haddon, and that he only ſpoke of 
the Scots nation in general ;* by which pretended excuſe fir David Dalrymple 
being provoked, ſaid, that this explanation, inſtead of extenuating, did but 
aggravate the offence ;* for which he demanded ſatisfaction. Some other 
members calling to the bar, mr. Snell prevented any further proceeding, by 
begging pardon for any unguarded expreſſion he might have let fall,” 

Mr Hampden ſpoke for the bill, part of whole ſpeech was as follows: 

A principal argument for continuing the triennial bill is, that it is agree- 
able to the antient laws of this nation, that there ſhould be frequent parlia- 
ments. I find, by the laws I have looked over, that parliaments ought to 
be frequently held: but I found it no where laid down as a fundamental 
poſition of the nature of this conſtitution, that there ſhould be frequent 
clections. If gentlemen will look to the beginning of parliaments, they 
will find, in the 4th, 5th, and 46th of Edward III. that, for redreſs of 
divers miſchicfs and grievances which daily happen, a parliament ſhall de 
holden every year, or oftener, if need be. Let it then be conſidered, in what 
manner thoſe parliaments were held: when a king met his parliament, they 
uſed to fit ten or twenty days, and then were prorogued or diſſolved ; and 
there, were frequent intermitlions of parliaments, none being called for ſeveral 
years, Ey looking over the journals, we find the prorogations and diſſoluti- 
ons of parliaments, | 

To come down to the time of Henry VIII. few of his parliaments fat 
more than twenty days, though there was not a parliament met every year ; 
and, from the 7th to the 25th of Henry VIII. there are no journals, and 
conſequently we cannot tell in what manner parliaments were held, Atter- 
wards, there were ſcveral! parliaments, but not every year, to the end of 
his reign. | | 

A parliament was called the firſt year of Edward VI. and, in five years, 
lat but four months. In Philip and Mary there were four parliaments, but 


Abingdon. Then the bill being read the ſeco 
there aroſe a warm debate, which laſted from ah 
the afternoon till near eleven at night. 

Mr Lyddal ſpoke a long ſpeech for the bill, and 
other things, ſaid. If this opportunity be loſt, you .. > 
poſſibly never have another, or at leaſt fo good a 8 x . 
only to conquer, but even to eradicate that ſpirit of... * 
bitiſm, which has dwelt long among us, and has morcy 
once brought this nation to the very brink of ruin _ 
ſtruction. Since, therefore, with much danger 8 = 
culty we have at laſt ſecured our religion, laws, and row 
ties, when all was at ſtake from the treachery of the al 
miniſtry, and the unaccountable proceedings of the tas 
triennial parliament, why thould you run the riſk of hai 
a new one ſo ſoon, firſt choſen by French money, anq th“ 
voting by French directions, ſince the king and his oo 
lament exert their united power for the good of the pull 
and to retrieve the honour of the nation? why ſhow) * 
not continue longer together, that they may finith 1 * 


nd time 
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they have ſo unanimouſly and happily begun? Upon th 


whole, the electors and people of all the borouglis ;, 
England having, for ſeveral years paſſed, been briheq *. 
preached into the pretender's intereſt, and a diſlike of the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion, it becomes rather neceſſity than chic. 
to apply an extraordinary remedy to an extaordinary d. 
eaſe.” 
After this and ſeveral other ſpeeches, it was carried g. 
committing the bill; and, the next day, a petition Han 
the borough of Horſham was preſented to the houſe, {; 
ting forth, © that they looked upon the bill as an overt. 
ing the conſtitution, and an infringement of their libe;tiec.? 
at which expreſſions the houſe being offended, it was . 
ſolved, that the petition ſhould be rejected. Then my. 
Lechmere moved, © that the commuttce have leave to te. 
ceive a clauſe, to diſable perſons from being choſen my. 
bers of either houſe of parliament, who have penſions dur. 
ing pleaſure, or any number of years.” But mr. ſecretary 
Stanhope having repreſented, that ſuch a clauſe would hu 
clog the bill, and endanger its miſcarriage, part of it being 
derogatory to the privileges of the houſe of lords; and that, 
if any jealouſy were entertained of the members of the houſe 
of commons having penſions from the crown, a bill might 
be brought in, to exclude them; the motion for the clauſe 
was rejected, and a ſeparate. bill againſt penſioners fitting. 
in the houſe was ordered to be brought in, which, having 
paſſed both houſes, received the royal aſſent. When the 
ſeptennial bill had gone through the committee of the whole 
houſe, 1t was read the third time, and the queſtion for 
paſſing it being put, a debate of two hours enſued. Thale, 
who ſpoke againſt the bill, were mr. Freeman, mr. Hun- 
erford, mr. Fuller, mr. Wykes, the lord Finch, eld-? 
lon to the earl of Nottingham, and ſome others. They 
were ſeverally anſwered by fir Richard Steel, mr, comptrol- 
ler, fir William Thompton, captain Erle, mr. 'Tutncl, 
mr. Morris, and fir John Brownlow f, After which, thc 


di- 
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the ſeſũons extreamly ſhort. From the 2d to the ʒth, and from the jth to 
the 13th of queen Elizabeth, no parliament met; and, from the 14th to the 
25th of queen Elizabeth, the parliament ſat only from the 8th of May to the 
zoth of June; and, four years after, from the 8th of February to the 8th of 
March following; and, in eight years after, never fat to do buiineſs, but were 
then diſſolved, There were tix other parliaments called in queen Eibe 
time; but never ſat long, unleſs that in the 39th of her reign, which 1. 
four months, 

The parliament, the firſt of James I. fat about four months, and, in 
three years after, ſat about eight days, That parliament was not diffolved 
till the gth of James, but ſat twice or thrice only. There were three vinc 
parliaments in his reign, but they met very ſeldom. | 

The ſeſſions in king Charles I. were much ſhorter than of late days, and 
very frequent prorogations; and, in the 16th of his reign, an act was Par 
ſed, for preventing inconveniencies by long. intermiſſion of partiament?; by 
which it was provided, that a parliament ſhould meet every three ye'*; 
which law we find repealed in the 16th of Charles II. by reaſon that tte 
proviſions in the former law were looked upon as a derogation to his majcſty's 
juſt and u loubted prerogative for calling and aſſeinbling parliaments, and 
might be an occaſion of manifold miſchiefs, and might endanger the peice 
of his people. This ſaid act is repealed, and a proviſion made therein, that 
becauſe, by the antient laws of this realm, in the reign of Edward III. 
parliaments are to be held very often, the fitting and holding of parliament 
ſhall not be intermitted above three years, In this king's reign, the log J. 
liament was held; and, whatever corruptions they were tainted with, tac) 
could never be accuſed of favouring the cauſe of France, or attempting 
enſlave their own country. : 

In king James II. that unfortunate prince, a parliament was held in My 
168 5, and fat about two months, and was, at ſeveral times, prozogued © 
November 1687. Then the happy revolution took place; aud, iti tne bu 
of Rights, 1 Guliel, & Mar. it is declared and enacted that © all the 11895 
and liberties, aſſerted and claimed in the ſaid declaration, are the tus 
antient, and indubitable rights and liberties of the people of this Ringen, 
and ought to be firmly and ttrictly holden and obterved.” And, it; the {597 
bill, among this long catalogue of grievances, which precedes the tad de 
claration, there is not the leaſt mention made of want of frequent elec: 


* * * . - 8 0 1 A ! ; 
but only, that parliaments ought to be free. In the fixth of king . 
- 5 


this now-favoured bill for triennial parliaments was patted; aud, pol ton 


we 


pill paſſed by a majority of two hundred and fixty-four, 
againſt one hundred and twenty-one; and, being ſent bac 
tothe lords, received, ſoon after, the royal aſſent. 

On the 26th of April, died that great man, and great 
atriot, the lord Sommers, whole character is drawn with 
-ear force and elegance by mr. Addiſon in his Freeholder. 

The eſcape of the earl of Nithiſdale, and of mr. Forſter, 
had given {afficient warning to the government, and ought 
to have doubled the vigilance of the jaylors; yet brigadier 
Mackintoſh, John Mackintoſh, his ſon, Charles Wogan, 
lames Tolbot, Robert Hepburne, William Dalmahoy, 
Alexander Dalmahoy, and John Taſker, ſervant to mr. But- 
ler, having knoced down the keeper and turnkey, and diſ- 
armed the centinel, broke out of Newgate between eleven 
and twelve at night. Six more of the rebels went out of the 
priſon with them; but being unacquainted with the ſtreets, 
and turning into Warwick-Court, where they found no 
paſſage, they were forced to return into Warwick-Lane, and 
o fell into the hands of their purſuers. Mackintoſh and, 
ſome others were to have been tried the day after. The 
judges met in W. eſtminſter-Hall for that purpoſe, but, re- 
ceiving a meſſage, that the keepers of Newgate were em- 
ployed in ſearching after the rebels, who had made their 
eſcape the court and juries adjourned. James Talbot, one 
of the fugitives, was re-taken at an houſe in W indmill- 
Street, in Piccadilly, and ſent bac to Newgate. 

When the court {at the next time, thirteen of the rebels 5 
were arraigned, and pleaded not guilty; but upon applica- 
tion for time, ſome of them ſetting forth, that they had evi- 
dence upon the road, they had three weeks allowed to pre- 

are for their trial. 

Mr Richard Gaſcoigne was ſet to the bar, but by the in- 
dulgence of the court had ten days allowed him for bringing 
witneſs to town. His trial came on the 17th of May; and 
beſides the evidence of mr. Patten, mr. Forſter's chaplain, 
who depoſed that he ſaw mr. Gaſcoigne in mr. Forſter's com- 
pany at Preſton, mr. Wye made oath, that, coming once 
to the dutcheſs of Ormond's, he ſaw the priſoner Gaſcoigne 
in her grace's cloſet. That being introduced, he told her 
grace he was juſt come from France, and had ſeen the duke 
but fix days before, who was well, and would be here quic- 
ly from Bayonne, and the pretender from ſome other place. 
Upon which her grace called for a map, to find whereabouts 
St. Sebaſtian lay. That he was aſked by her grace what 
people ſaid at Paris, eſpecially in relation to tir William 
Wyndham; and aſked mr. Gaſcoigne, whether it was true, 
which was ſaid in the public news, that he had letters found 
in his pocet of dangerous conſequence? Mr Galcoigne ſaid, 


occaſion, I cannot help obſerving, that it is ſome ſatisfaftion, that the peo- 
ple abroad, who look upon the reign of that prince, as an uſurpation, ſhould 
be fond of any one act that was paſſed in that time: and I hope from hence, they 
may in time, be more reconciled to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, which is in 
conſequence of that happy revolution. 

It gentlemen will look over the writs of ſummons, and the return of thoſe 
writs, they will find no mention how long any parliament is to laſt; but 
the return makes mention of the perſons who arg to ſerve in the parliament 
that is to meet and be held at ſuch a time at Weſtminſter, But it muſt be 
allowed, that the parliament is ſubject to the triennial act while it ſubſiſts; 
and therefore the advantages or inconveniencies of that law ought chiefly 
to be conſidered, in the matter now before us: and, in caſe an act be found 
prejudicial, if ſuch a veneration is to be paid to a law, as not to alter it from 
any conviction of its being inſufficient, or attended with ill conſequences, I 
think the legiſlator will become, in a manner, uſeleſs. I take the prin- 
cipal matter io be, to examine what benefit has accrued to the nation by 
umu of this bill, and if the inconveniencies do not outweigh the advan- 
tages: 

It is pretended, that by triennial elections, the people have an opportu- 
nity of laying aſide thoſe perſons with whoſe behaviour, in parliament, they 
are diſfatisfied, or ſuch, whom they apprehend to be under court influences: 
 delire it may be conſidered, how very few examples there are, of perſons 
vho, having accepted places, have not been re-elefted. The reaſon is 
very obvious; becauſe the people who love expences, judge that a man, 
ho has a place of profit, is much more capable of making an-expence, than 
he that has none. But, ſuppoſing any gentleman ſo wicedly diſpoſed, as 
to tacritice his opinion to the lucre of a place; does not ſuch a perſon who 
has ſpent five or fix hundred pounds at his election, and his circumſtances 
nat very able to bear it, come more prepared for a court-temptation, than 
it he had enjoycd his ſeat in parliament, and been free from the trouble and 
expence of frequent elections? I appeal to gentlemen, if expences are not 
increaſed? and, if any inſtance can be produced, where they are abated, 
many more may be, where they are increaſed; 10 that the end of the bill, in 
Wis reſpect, is no way anſwered, 

It is ſaid, that, expences being voluntary, it is the fault only of thoſe, 
who make them; but, when we obſerve the contagion of expences to be 
univertally ſpread in the kingdom at the time of elections, and a diffolution 
ot manners occaſioned by ſuch expences, it is time for the legiſlator to in- 
terpoſe, ane prevent the dangerous conſequences of ſuch an evil. Do, 
gentlemen, confider the diſtractions occationed by elections, and the irapol- 
libllity, confidering the ſmall interval of elections, to heal up the wounds, 
which the animoſities of parties have occaſioned; ſo that ti is little better 
than living in a continual ſtate of warfare, This is no leſs a fatal, than, 
lr conſequence of this bill, which was calculated for the eaſe of the 
ubject. 


It is faid, the reaſon. of this expedient, as it is called, is, becauſe the 
myJo:ity of this parliament are whigs: and, though it is allowed, that this 
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che could not tell; but if it were ſo, a ſchool-boy would de- 
ſerve to be whipped for carrying ſuch papers in his pocet.” 
It being at that time generall diſcourſed about town, that 
fir William Wyndham had ſurrendered himſelf, Gaſcoigne 
ſaid, he had ſent or carried him one of the proclamations” 
(but the evidence could not be poſitive which) and added, 
eif he was taken, their deſign was ruined, for there were an 
hundred gentlemen, who waited only for a ſignal, and fir 
William would be at the head of eight or nine thouſand men.” 
That the lady Rocheſter having atked him (mr. Gaſcoigne) 
where fir William was? the — replied, whether, if he 
ſhould tell her ladyſhip, ſhe would not make uſeof it to per- 
ſuade him to ſurrender? But, if it were only to give fir Wil- 
liam notice of the proclamation, he told her, that he had al- 
ready ſent him one.“ Mr Wye further declared, that, when 
he was in the dutcheſs's cloſet, he ſaw a gentleman dreſſed in 
laced ſcarlet cloathes, whom he underſtood to be one of the 
Cotton's ; and, having ſince feen mr. Cotton, knew it to be 
the {ame perſon.“ There were ſome other circumſtances, 
which mr. Wye ſaid mr. Gaſcoigne told him, particularly, 
that the priſoner ſaid, © he came to London to learn whether 
fir William Wyndham made any diſcovery.“ The jury, 
after a conliderable ſtay, brought in mr. Gatcoigne guilty 
of high-treaſon. 

Henry Oxburgh was tried May the 7th, and made a very 
weak defence. His council, ſergeant Darnel and mr. Ket- 
tleby endeavoured to ſerve him by infiſting on a miſnomer 
in the indictment, wherein he was called Oxborough, 
whereas his true name was Oxburgh : but that being over - 
ruled, the jury brought him in guilty of high-treaſon. 

On the 26th of May, mr. John Hall of Otterburne in 
Northumberland was brought to the bar. This gentleman 
had been a juſtice of the peace in his county, and taken the 
oaths of allegiance and abjuration. He was found guilty by 
the jury, and gloried in his guilt at his execution. Oxburgh 
was the firſt of thoſe who ſuffered at Tyburn. Gaſcoigne 
had been a common ſharper, and having been bubbled by 
8 out of the money he had raiſed by the ſale of a 

mall eſtate in Ireland, ſupported himſelf afterwards by de- 
frauding others. He was hanged, drawn, and quartered at 
Tyburn on the 25th of May, and died a papiſt. 

Tohn Hume, brother of the earl of Hume, was tried, and 
found guilty, May the 8th; John Farquharſon not guilty ; 
and Alexander Menzies guilty. On the 12th Thomas Far- 
quharſon and John Ennis were brought to their trials. 
There was a great uproar in the court upon the jury's bring- 
ing in Farquharſon not guilty, though the evidence was 
politive, © that he was in arms with the rebels at Kelſo, and 


parliament has acted for the ſervice of his majeſty and the nation, the pro- 
ceedings of the laſt parliament are ſaid to be as meritorious of the king's 
good opinion, and the nation's, as what this parliament has done, 

It is much inſiſted on, that the tories gave the civil liſt : that is true; but, 
had they not given it, I believe, the king would not long have been deprived 
of it, It is ſaid, the king was received here with the univerſal joy of his 
people: why did that ſatis faction ceaſe ſo ſoon? has the king done any 
thing to loſe the affection of ſo many ot his people? or, have his miniſters ? 
if his miniſters, why hath the ſpirit of patriotiſm been ſo much wanting in 
gentlemen, as not to repreſent to the king, or in this houſe, the crimes of 
thoſe he employs in his ſervice ? but, if no real handle for theſe diſcontents 
has been given, by king, or miniſters, then thoſe who pretended ſuch a zeal 
for the king and his ſervice, at his arrival here, acted a hypocritical part, 
and meant nothing leſs: than what they now make profeſſions off. Let us 
conſider the preſent fituation of the minds of the people, how exaſperated 
one ſet of them are at the neceſſary proſecutions of thoſe who ſo fatally 
concerted the ruin of their country; and to what degree that reſtleſs ſpirit 
influenced the people in the late rebellion; and how induſtriouſly a talſe 
and miſtaken cauſe of the church has been of late propagated in this na- 
tion. 

From theſe and many other circumſtances of affairs, and ſymptoms of the 
ill temper of the nation, I think the diſpoſition of the people's minds far from 
being ſuitable to the buſineſs of an election, but rather for a reſtoration of 
that perſon, who, the deluded people have been taught, has alone a right to 
the crown, and came to free you from the opprefſions you now he under, 

He concludes with ſaying, * the reaſons why I am now for the bill are, to 
diſpoſe the people to follow their callings, and to be induſtrious, by taking 
from them, for 2 time, the opportunity of diſtracting one another by clections. 
To prevent ſuch who have the will, from the power of giving any new diſ- 
turbance to the government, To prevent another rebellion ; there being juſt 
as much reaſon to expect one this year as there was the laſt, To chec that 
evil ſpirit in thoſe who have ſworn to the king, and roſe in arms againſt him, 
or abetted ſuch who have, To diſcountenance that ſpirit, which lately did fo 
far prevail in this nation, as to approve of a moiſt ignominious conclufion of 
a ſucceſsful war, by a ruinous peace. To render fruitleſs any concerted pro- 
ject of the regent, or any other foreign prince, to diſturb this nation, at a 
time, when elections, or the approach of them, have raiſed a ferment in the 
minds of the people; and to procure to the clergy an interval from being 
politicians, that they may be better able to take care of their flocs, in the 
manner the ſcripture has preſcribed, 

s Charles Radcliffe, 

Charles Widdrington. 

Peregrine Widdrington, 
Eiquires. 

John Thornton. 

Robert Shaw, 

Thomas Errington. 


Philip Hodgeſon. 
Donald Robertſor, 
James Swinburne, 
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Augus Mackintoſh, 
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at Lancaſter, where the pretender was proclaimed, and alſo 
at Preſton.” Two perſons who clapped and ſhouted were 
apprehended. One of them, who was ſummoned as a jury- 
man, was fined 100l. the other gol. and a year's impriſon- 
ment. The ſame jury, contrary to as full evidence as that 
againſt Farquharſon, acquitted Ennis likewiſe. The ſame 
day five rebel priſoners pleaded guilty; the two mr. Doug- 
las's, captain Macquean, mr. Scrimſhaw, and mr. Skean, 
who received ſentence of death. Three days after came on 
the trials of Richard Townley and Edward Tildefly. It was 
ſworn againſt mr. Townley, that he was not only amon the. 
rebels at Preſton, but that there was a troop called mr. 
Townley's troop, in which rode his coachman, his Butler, 
and poſtilion. It was ſworn againſt mr. Tildefley, © that a 
troop of the rebels went by his name alſo; and that he rode 
at the head of them with his ſword drawn.“ Theſe two gen- 
tlemen had nothing to ſay for themſelves, but that they were 
forced to do what they did ; and upon this ſlight detence, 
the jury acquitted them both. 

Two days after mr. baron Montague came to the Mar- 
ſhalſea-Court, and diſcharged the Surrey jury, after having 
reprimanded them for their behaviour in the late trials, 
eſpecially in the cafe of mr. Townley and mr. Tildeſley. 
The ſame day mr. Wogan was tried, and found guilty ; and 
major Blair, retracting his former plea, pleaded guilty. 
Captain Lancelot Mackintoſh and Charles Radcliffe, brother 
to the late carl of Derwentwater, were likewiſe found guilty, 
and received ſentence of death. 

Alexander Menzies petitioned the king for mercy, and 
was reprieved, as were the reſt of the perſons hitherto con- 
demned on the like ſubmiſſion, or the interceſſion of their 
friends, excepting thoſe who are already mentioned to have 
been executed. 

On the 3oth of May came on the trial of mr. John Dal- 
ton. The evidence againſt him being poſitive, the jury 
found him guilty; upon which he defired the court to in- 
tercede with the king for mercy. 

Mr William Tunſtal pleaded guilty as to the being 
taken in arms, but not, as in the indictment, of any deſign 
of murdering the king, which, (he ſaid) never entered 
into his heart. But the court told him, that he, being a 
man of ſenſe, could not but know, had the rebellion ſucceed- 

A, it could not have ended otherwiſe, fince it was certain 
har his majeſty would not' have run away, as the maſter 
they had declared for had already done.“ The lord chief 
juſtice Parker adviſed him to draw up the ſtate of what he 
had to ſay in a petition, and he would recommend it to the 
king. 

The next day Philip Hodgeſon, uncle to the lord 
Widdrington, Charles Peregrine Widdington, Donald 
Robertſon, Alexander Macrudder, Thomas Errington, 
John Nairne, fon to the lord Nairne; George Sea- 
ton, who, before the battle of Dumblain, went by the 
name of. the earl of Dumferling ; John Stewart, dr. Pa- 
trick Blair, James Robertſon, William Grierſon, fon of 
ſir Robert Grierſon, of Lagg; and John Carnegy, pleaded 
guilty to their indictments. But Francis Anderton, Baſil 
Hamilton, Archibald Rutter, William Shaftoe, and Wil- 
liam Paul, clerk, pleaded not guilty; which plea ſome of 
them afterwards retracted, and pleaded guilty, while others 
were tried and found guilty. The condemned rebels were 
repricved from time to time; but, on the 13th of July, 
John Hall, and William Paul the clergyman, were execut— 
ed at Tyburn. 

Hall in his dying ſpeech declared, © that he died a true 
and fincere member of the church of England, but not of 
the revolution ſchiſmatical church, wink biſhops had ſo 
rebclliouſly abandoned the king, and ſo ſhamefully given 
ap the rights of the church, by ſubmitting to the unlawful 
invalid lay-deprivations of the prince of Orange; but of the 
true catholic non-juring church of England.“ Mr Paul 
likewiſe profeſſed himſelf a ſon of the church of England, 
hit not of the ſchiſmatical church, whoſe biſhops ſet them- 
lelves up in oppoſition to thoſe orthodox fathers, who were 
unlawfully and invalidly deprived by the prince of Orange. 
© ] declare, (ſays he) © that I renounce that communion, and 
that I die a dutiful and faithful member of the non-juring 
church, which has kept itſelf free from rebellion and ſchiſm, 
and has preſerved and maintained true orthodox princi- 


b Theſe were: 

Captain John Hepburne, enſign Patrick Smith, enſign Williams, Calder- 
wood of Douglas's regiment, lieutenant Fleming, enſign Chalmers, and en- 
tigy Carfe of Lauder's; enſign William Creighton of Murray's, lieutenant 
Murray, enſign Dallas, enſign Botwai, and entign Robertſon of Collier's, and 
enhgn Owenof Wood's regiment, 

Þefore the king went abroad, he made the following creations and pro- 


ples, both as to church and ſtate.” Yet this ſame an 
a petition to the lord chief juſtice King, after tentence. | T 
declared, © that, through the grace of God, he had a / 5 
inſight into, and a lively ſenſe of his crimes; Which I 
now at laſt deteſt and abhor from the bottom of his fou 
begged pardon of God, and king George, and his fag 
country, againſt all which he had highly offended, and ©. 
now fincerely repent, and declare his unfeigned orig, = 
having been inſtrumental towards encouraging and pr; Sole 
ing the ſame.” 1 
And, in a petition to the king, © he humbly beggeqd 1... 
in all ſorrow of heart, to acknowledge his great and Rods, 
offence, and did, from the bottom of his heart, ak b e 
God, his moſt ſacred majeſty, and the church and nation“ 
General Cadogan, whom the duke of Argyle had left 
Scotland, had now extinguithed all remains of the rebel) 
lion, both by ſecuring the chiefs, and diſarming their * 
pendants. About the middle of April, che marquiſs 7 
Huntley, eldeſt fon of the duke of Gordon, the lord Roll 
fir Thomas Calder, and the laird of Tennaelue, 4... 
brought from the north of Scotland to Edinburgh, and 
committed to the caſtle. Glengary, a famous leader gf the 
rebels, ſurrendered himſelf to the duke of Athol, which 
inclined many of the Highlanders to fubmit, as did the 
greateſt part of the earl of Seaforth's vaſtals; and all the 
clans, except thoſe of the weſtern ifles, being reduce, 
two detachments, one of fix hundred, the other of three hun: 
dred men, were ſent to thoſe iſles, under the command of co 
Clayton, and heutenant colonel Cholmondley, upon v hich 


all the rebels in the iſle of Skie ſubmitted to mercy, The te. 


And 
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done 


bels in the other iflands followed their example, gen. Cadg. 


gan returned to Edinburgh, and from thence to London 
where he arrived the 18th of May, having left the com. 
mand of the forces in Scotland with general Sabine, and 
ordered the Dutch troops to march bac into England 
where they embarked for Holland, after having received. 
both officers and ſoldiers, marks of the King's bounty & 
their good ſervices. ; 

A court- martial fitting at Edinburgh, made an order fo 
the following Scots officers, who had deterted from the 
Dutch ſervice to the pretender, to be hanged in elfigy at 
the market-croſs, in the Cannon-gate, Edinburgh, and 
their names to be inſcribed round the gallows. “ 

Congratulatory addreſſes were preſented to the bing 
from the city of London, and moſt of the communities in 
the kingdom, upon the entire ſuppreſſion of the rebellion; 
and the 7th of June was appointed to be kept as a day of 
thankſgiving. 

On the 3d of May, mr. Harvey of Combe, who had 
been in the meflenger's hands ſince he ſtahhed himſelf, was 
examined before a committee of the council, and ſent to 
Newgate. About a week after, mr. Thomas Harley, who 


. had been formerly committed to the Gatehouſe by order of 


the houſe of commons, for his prevaricating anſwers to 
queſtions, that were put to him concerning his negotia- 
tions abroad, and was ſuppoſed to have been {till a pri- 
ſoner, was found in a houſe in Sr. Martins-lane, by mel- 
ſengers, who were ſearching for ſome of the rebels, that 
had lately eſcaped out of Newgate. Mr Harley had 2 
great parcel of papers before him, which were ſeized, and 
himſelf committed to the Gatehouſe. | 

The king, ſtrengthened by this late treaty with Spain, 
and by that which he was now certain of concluding with 
the duke of Orleans, and ſecure of having ſo faithful 2 
parliament for five years more, thought he ſhould run nv 
riſk in viſiting his German dominions this ſummer, where 
affairs of ſecrecy and importance required hts preſence. 

But it being provided, by the act for the further lim. 
tation of the crown, &c. that no perſon, who ſhouts 
thereafter come to the poſſeſſion of the crown, ſhould go 
out of the dominions of England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
without conſent of parliament;' the court was ſome time 
in ſuſpence, which way to get over that reſtriction. The 
aſking the parliament's conſent by a meſſage, or otherwile, 
being thought too derogatory to the royal prerogative. 
and ſome leading members of the houſe of commons being 
made ſenſible of ir, ſir John Cope moved for repealing 
this reſtriction; which being agreed to, a bill patied bot! 
houſes for that purpoſe. 


motions: Thomas, lord Coningſby, of the kingdom of Ireland, baron Co- 
ningſby, of Coniogſby, in the county of Lincoln; fir Richard Onflow, baron 
Onſlow, ot Onſlow, in the county of Salup; Thomas Newport, baron of ſor: 
rington, in the county of Devon; William Cadegan, baron of Readings if 
the county of Berks; an fir R rt Marſham, ouon of Romney, in the 
county of Kent : vilcount Caſileron in Ir land, viſcount Caſtleton, = But, 
land; fir Henry St. John, vitcount St. John ; George, lord Newbutg © 
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che king came to the houſe of peers to paſs this 
1 other bills, and to put an end to the ſeſſion, the 
following ſpeech was by his order delivered to both houſes 
by the lord chancellor. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, ; 

« ] cannot put an end to this ſeſſion without expreſſing 
to you my ſatisfaction in the proceedings of this parhament. 
The wholeſome and neceſſary laws, which have been 

fed with ſo much ſteadineſs, reſolution and unanimity, 
will, I traſt in God, anſwer thoſe good ends, which, it is 
evident, you have had in view, by defeating the deſigns, 
and reducing the ſpirit of our enemies, by encouraging 
dur friends, and raiſing the credit and reputation of the 
nation abroad to ſuch a degree, as that I may reaſonable ex- 
pect the fruits of a ſettled government; eſpecially being 
ſupported by a parliament, zealous for the proſperity of 
their country, and the proteſtant intereſt of Europe. 

] am confident, my conduct hitherto, in ſuppreſſing 
the rebellion, and puniſhing thoſe concerned in it, has 
been ſuch, as demonſtrates, that I deſire rather to leſſen 
their numbers by reclaiming them, than by making ex- 
amples; but J am ſorry to find, that the numerous in- 


ſlances of mercy, which I have ſhewn, have no other effect, 


than to encourage the faction of the pretender to renew 
their inſults upon my authority, and the laws of the king- 
dom, and even to affect, with the greateſt inſolence, to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves from my good and faithful ſubjects, 
24ing with ſuch folly and madneſs, as if they intended to 
convince the world, that they are not to be reduced to 
quiet and ſubmiſſion to my government, by ſuch gentle 
methods, as are moſt agrecable to my own inclinations. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

return you in particular my thanks for the ſupplies 
vou have given; which, although they fall ſhort of the 
tums you found neceſſary, and have voted for the ſervice 
of the whole year; yet, by the encouragement you have 
given to make them effectual, may, I hope, be fo manag- 
ed, as to carry on the current ſervice till another ſeſſion of 
parliament. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

« ] am very ſenſible, there are matters of great conſe- 
quence {till depending before you; but, as they have hi- 
therto been poſtponed, out of abſolute neceſſity, by inter- 
vening affairs of a more preſſing nature, and of the molt 
immediate concern to the peace and ſafety of the nation, 
I thought the ſcaſon of the year required, I ſhould dcter 
your further proceedings till the next ſeſſion, rather than 
you ſhould be detained out of your reſpective counties 
longer than could be conſiſtent with your private concerns. 

cannot doubt but that, during this receſs, you will 
uſe all your beſt endeavours to preſerve the peace of the 
kingdom, and to diſcourage and ſuppreſs all manner of 
diſorders, ſince, as the firit ſcene of the late rebellion was 
opened and uſhered in by tumults and riots, fo you may 
be aſſured, upon what pretence ſoever they are raiſed, 
they can have no other tendency, but to ſupport a ſpirit 
of faction, reſtleſs and unwearied in their endeavours to 
renew the rebellion, and to ſubvert the religion, laws, and 
liberties of their country. 

** Idefign to make uſe of the approaching receſs, to viſit 
my domimons in Germany, and to provide for the peace 
and fecurity of the kingdom during my abſence, by con- 
\Uutng my beloved ſon, the princeof Wales, guardian of 

32 reum, and my lieutenant with the ſame.” | 
Alter this ſpeech, the parliament was prorogued to the 
7 of Auguſt. 


Thus ended this long ſeſſion of the firſt Britiſh parlia— 
ment, called by king George. This parliament, by the 
excellency and ſeaſonableneſs of the laws made by 
tem, recovered their country in a great meaſure, out of 


Ireland, lord Newburg, of Angleſey, in Wales; mr, Edgecombe was made 
ane ofthe lords of the treaſury ; mr. Methuen, one of his majeity*s principal 
«<cretaries of ſtate; and mr. Hampden, one of the tellers of the exche- 
er. Mr baron Bury was declared lord chief baron of the exchequer, in 
the room of fir Samuel Dodd. 

At the next aſſizes, among others, Wood, mancipal of Baliol, and mr. 

terling of he ſame college, were tried for curſing the king: but Sterling 
Jas acquitted, Mr Frank Nicholls, a commoner of Exeter college, about 
teen years of age, was tried for crying out, Ormond for ever;? and 
timed and impriſoned for the ſame. The political ſtate, for July 1716, 
lays, that he was tried for curling the king and government : but it is a 
'niſtike, 8 he was tried only for the fact above mentioned, as appeais by 
ine record. 
ay 4 liſt ol the duke's poſts and employments was made public, to this 
CL 
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its confuſions, and provided for its future peace and hap- 
pineſs, under the preſent eſtabliſhment. Their unani— 
mous and regular nya the abſolute neceſſity of 
ſome acts, which were paſſed, and their diſinclination to 
extend them any longer than that neceſſity required; their 
manifeſt averſion to enter upon ſchemes, which the ene- 
mies of the nation had inſinuated to have been their de- 
ſign ; together with that temper ſo ſuitable to the dignity 
of ſuch an aſſembly at a juncture, when it might have been 
expected, that very unuſual heats would have ariſen in 
an houſe of commons ſo zealous for their king and country, 
were ſufficient to quiet thoſe groundleſs jealouſies and ſuſ- 
pitions, which wa, been induſtriouſly propogated by the 
ill wiſhes to our conſtitution, 

The king had but too juſt cauſe to complain of the freſh 
inſults of the diſaffected, notwithſtanding the many in- 
ſtances of his clemency. For on the 29th of May (king 
Charles's reſtoration) the jacobite and tory factions had 
diſtinguiſhed themfelves by wearing oaken boughs, and 
on the 10th of June, the pretender's birth-day, by wear- 
ing white roſes. But the irie of diſaffection ſhewed itſelf 
no where more openly than at Oxford. On the 28th of 
May, the king's birth-day, all the windows that were itlu- 
minated there were broken to pieces, as were all the win- 
dows that were not illuminated the next day, being the 
anniverſary of the reſtoration.* To prevent the ill effects 
of this diſaffection, ſoldiers were quartered there, who, 
as they were chearfully and peaceably celebrating the prince 
of Wales's birth-day, were inſulted by both the ſcholars 
and townſmen. Stones were thrown into the windows of the 
{tar-inn, where the officers and ſome loyal gentlemen were 
met, who were attaced by the diſaffected party, when they 
came out to drink the King and royal family's healths at 
the bonfire. Provoked by theſe afironts, the ſoldiers broke 
the windows of the diſaffected, and committed ſome other 
diſorders. When the vice-chancellor and the mayor ſent 
up their depoſitions to the court, they took no notice of 
the inſults the ofhcers and ſoldiers had met with, but 
only of what the ſoldiers had done by way of repriſals. 
As this affair came before the parliament, it will be men- 
tioned more largely hereafter. 

On the 13th of June, general Maccartney, who had re- 
turned to England, ſome time before, took his trial for the 
pretended murder of the duke of Hamilton. Colonel Ha- 
milton, who, in the queen's time, had given ſuch a po- 
ſitive evidence, that he ſaw general Maccartney give the 
duke his mortal wound, now deviated from it, and only 
averred, that he ſaw his ſword over the duke's ſhoul- 
der. The falſchood of which appeared by the evidence 
ot the two park-keepers, who ſtood firm to their former 
depofitions, that they had taken the ſwords from gene- 
ral Maccartney and colonel Hamilton, when they went to 
the relief of the duke and lord Mahon.“ And one of them 
depoſed that he had been offered two handfuls of gold, 
and a place of 1ool. a ycar by the lord Bolingbroke, if 
he would ſwear, that mr. Maccartney killed the duke. 
The jury acquitted mr. Maccartncy of the murder, and he 
was diſcharged of the manſlaughter by the formality of a 
cold iron, immediately made ute of to prevent appeal. He 
was ſoon after reſtored to his rank in the army, and had 
the earl of Orrery's regiment given him. 

The king before his departure appointed the prince of 
Wales guardian of the realm, and his lieutenant, during 
his abſence. The titles of duke of York, and Albany, and 
carl of Uliter, were given to prince Erneſt, biſhop of Ot- 
naburgh, the King's brother, who, with prince Frederick, 
was allo made knight of the garter. The duke of Devon- 
ſhire was made preſident of the council, and his place of 
lord- ſteward of the houſhold was given to the duke of Kent. 
The earl of Portland was made marquits of Titchfield, and 
duke of Portland. Theſe promotions were attended with 
unexpected diſgraces. The duke of Argyle and his bro- 
ther, the carl of llay, were removed from all their employ- 
ments. ! They had both diſtinguiſhed rhemtelves by theig 


Governor and commander in chief, of all his majeſty's forces in Scot- 
land; general of the king's armies ; lord-lieutenant of the ſhire of Dum— 
barton ; lord-lieutenant of the county of Surrey; privy-counſellor ; colonel 
of the royal blue regiment of horſe ; governor of the iſland of Minorca ; 
governor of Poit- Mahon, in the faid itland ; firſt gentleman of the hed- 
chamber, and groom of the ſtolè to the prince of Wales; and knight of the 
garter. Whether he was governor of Edinburgh caſtle at the time of his 
being thus diſmiſſed, is a doubt; but to all theſe is to be added a penſion of 
2009], per annum, granted him by the king. His brother was likewiſe 
chief lord of the juſticiary, and lord clerk-regiſter in Scotland. The here- 
ditary governments, ſheriffdoms, &c. which the duke and earl poſſeſſed in 
Scotland, they could not be deprived of; neither could the earl be remove 
ed from his place in the juſticiary, which was, as thoſe of the judges are in 
England, quam diu ſe bene geſſerint, or rather for life, Of thee prefer- 
mcuts, poſts, and truſts, the duke was diſpoſteſſed at once. 
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zeal and ſervices for the government; and the king had in 
ſome meaſure put his crown into their hands, by placing 
them at the head of his armies in Scotland. They had all 
along voted in the houſe of lords on the court fide; and 
therefore their removal was the more ſtrange. Whatever 
might be the cauſe, their poſts were diſpoſed of, to ſhew 
there was no room to expect being reſtored. General Car- 
penter was made commander in chief of the forces in Scot- 
land, and governor of Minorca and Port-Mahon, and the 
duke of Montroſe was appointed lord-clerk regiſter of Scot- 
land, in the room of the earl of Ilay. 

On the 5th of July, the king ſet out from St. James's, 
took water at the Tower, and arrived about two 1n the 
afternoon, at Graveſend, where he went on board the Ca- 
rolina Yacht m. He was attended by mr. ſecretary Stan- 
hope, mr. Boſcawen, comptroller of the houſehold, the 
officers of the green cloth, and moſt of his German miniſ- 
ters, who embarked in other yatches. In Margate Road 
they met a {quadron of men of war, commanded by admi- 
ral Aylmer; and they all made the coaſt of Holland the gth 
of July in the morning. About four in the afternoon, the 
king went aſhore, and paſſed through Holland incognito; 
lay at Voorts, the earl of Albemarle's ſeat, and arrived at 
Hanover the 15th of July; and on the 2oth, ſet out for 
Pyrmont, to drink the waters. 

The king was abſent fix months, during which, the ſitu- 


ation of affairs in Great-Britain remained much the fame, ' 


and all was at laſt as quiet, as if he had himſelf been preſent. 
The prince (doubtleſs by his orders) ſet ſeveral priſoners at 


" The duke of Argyle, it was obſerved, waited that morning on the king 
and was for a few minutes in private conference with him. Pol. Stat. 

n On the 4th of Auguſt the earl of Wintoun made his _ out of the 
Tower. On the 15th, mr. Farquharſon of Invercald was ſet at liberty 
out of the Marſhalſea, as was likewiſe the ſame day the laird of Mack- 
intoſh, out of the Fleet-priſon. Mr John Mackintoſh, a lawyer, un- 
der ſentence of death, was alſo releaſed from Newgate; and mr. James 
Drummond, who was taken prifoner at Dumblain, from the cuſtody of a 
meſſenger. About the ſame time pardons paſſed the ſeals for ſome 
other priſoners, and in particular for Charles Radcliffe, brother to the late 
earl of Derwentwater, and for mr. Wogan; as likewiſe a further reprieve of 
three months was granted to the other rebel priſoners under ſentence of 
death. But mr, Radcliffe, making ſome difficulty of accepting the pardon, 
was detained in Newgate till he made his eſcape from thence on the 11th of 
December following; as mr. Bruce, another of the rebel priſoners, had done 
on the 2oth of Auguſt, The lord Duffus, who, as captain of a man of war, 
muſt have abjured the pretender, and afterwards entered into his ſervice, by 
joining with the rebels in Scotland, was from Hamburgh brought priſoner to 
London, examined by mr. ſecretary Methuen, and committed cloſe priſoner 
to the Tower. Some time after fourteen of the rebel priſoners were diſ- 
charged out of Newgate, George Seton, Charles Maxwell, Edmund Max- 
well, William Dalmahoy, Alexander Forſter, Alexander Milne, Francis Con- 
gleton, Alexander Congleton, Thomas Anderſon, David Hall, George Skin— 
ner, William Dundaſs, merchants ; and mr. Lyon. The ſame day the ſollow- 


ing perſons were releaſed from the Marſhalſea; mr. Winram, ſenior, mr. Crow 


mr. Cunningham of Wall, mr. William Scot, mr. Carruthers, mr. Mur- 
ray, mr. Grierſon, and mr. William Maxwell. Butler and Samburn, two 
of the rebel priſoners, died in Newgate; and another Samburne made his 
eſcape out ot it. 

o The moſt noted pamphlet was publiſhed by Lawrence Howel (a non- 
juring clergyman) entitled, The caſe of Schiſm in the church of England 
truly ſtated;ꝰ wherein are the following paſſages: 

© The authority of the church of England, and conſequently the church 
of England itſelt, was with the deprived biſhops and clergy, and remains 
{till with their ſucceſſors, who alone have immediately adhered to her true 


"conſtitutions and principles. That all, who departed from them, are at leaſt, 


in a ſtate of ſchiſm. 

That the canonical metropolitan, archbiſhop Sancroft, was not only dif- 
placed, but a ſubject- preſbyter of his (dr. Tillotſon) was hoiſted into his room; 
and, when God had removed him, another (dr. Tenniſon) was ſet up in 
his place, as head of the ſchiſm. And under the biſhops, who actually did 
this, or thoſe, who approved what they had done, by joining in communion 
with them, in oppoſition to the true canonical biſhops, have all the parochial 
clergy acted, and joined with them, againſt the canonical biſhops ; and be- 
ing thus joined with them, they become ſchiſmatics : and thoſe, who have, 
or do ſtill continue to join with theſe parochial clergy, do join in the ſchiſm, 
and thereby become guilty of ſchiſm. Let them therefore have been never 
ſo canonically ordained, and placed over a flock, yet by cloſing with ſchiſma- 
tics, they have forfeited all, and cannot diſpence the ordinances”of God with 
any beneſit; God's grace and influence, then and now, fortaking them. 
And to join communion with them is not only to Joſe the benefit of the 
ordinance, but to join in the ſchiſm, is to join with thoſe, whom they ought 
to oppote with all their might, as violators and grand enemies of the unity 
and peace of God's church.” 

In the concluſion, the author cites the ſecond canon of the church of Eng- 
land, and then proceeds to affirm : 

„That by king, mentioned in this canon, is to be underſtood (according to 
the undoubted principles of the church of England) that perſon, who is 
poſſeſſed of the throne, according to the civil inſtitution of the Engliſh here- 
ditary monarch. M hoſoever diſowns his authority, &c. by the canon, in- 
curs the ſentence of excommunication, ipſo facto. 

It king James II. had a right, the revolutioniſts and compliers were excom- 
municated by this canon; for, in depriving their rightful king, they diſowned 
his authority, e. "That he had a right, and continued claiming to his death, 
none can deny: witneſs his perſonal. aſſertion of his right in Ireland, his 
public manifeſto at the treaty of Ryſwick (wherein he declares to the world, 
that that peace was founded upon the uſurpation of. his kingdoms,) and other 
declarations to the ſfime purpoſe; and his ſon (whoſe right, as a ſon, is as 
inconteſtable as his father's) hath often repeated the ſame. Now the violati- 
on of this fecon canon, by the revolutioniſts transferring their allegiance 
from their lawful king to an uſurper (which is difowning the lawful and 
rightful king's authority) renders them ipſo facto excommunicates ; and the 
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liberty, and reprieved others ”. The pafſſage from by 

to Calais was opened, and patlports no longer required 
go from England to France. The king's enemies affiec 0 
to believe and give out, that theſe proceedings were all on 
ing to the prince's good diſpoſition, of which he , ye 


0 


- . 'Oltts 
have ſhewn many more proots, had it been in his Power 
This was carried ſo far, that addrefies were preparing, 


Oxford and Gloceſter, and other places, to be prefente , 
the prince, to extol his wiſdom in the adminiſtration f. 
fairs, and in particular, his affability and graciouſneſs to al wo 
ſons without diſtinction of parties. It was ſoon perceived. ,. 
this inſinuated a reflection upon the king and his mi. Fo 
and therefore it was declared, the prince would rece 
addrefles that were not directly made to the throne, 

The papers and ſpeeches of ſome of the rebels that nes 
executed, particularly of mr. Hall and mr. Pay, nad. 
os impreſſion on many people. Their execution, ;. 
{ 
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ead of leflening, rather encreated the number of the e. 
bites; nor were they deterred from declaring them... 
Seditious ſermons were preached, and libels again} en 
government were publiſhed % By theſe means a ſpirit ct 
mutiny and rebellion was kept up among the ditorde;i,; 
rabble. So great was the diſaffection to the government at 
Oxford, that ſoldiers were quartered there, to keey the 
ſcholars and townſmen within bounds. Nor were the; 
riotous proceedings confined to England; for the preten. 
der's friends at Edinburgh had like to have freed a prey 
number of lords and gentlemen impriſoned there on accu 


of the rebellion b. 


non-jurors, who have faithfully adhered to the doctrine and principles, ars 
the only true church of England. 
The ſtate of the caſe plainly appearing, it is no difficulty to find ont le 
guilty perſons, who mult be no other than thoſe, that violated the canon, ty 
reaking through their allegiance, and conſequently are in an immediate 


ſtate of excommunication, and, as ſuch, they cught to be deemed, and 


treated by all, though no declaratory ſentence be pronounced by the proper 
judges. 

The words of the canon being poſitive, there is no farther occaſion to cn. 
large on it, The only queſtion then is, whether there is ſuch a notoriety in 
our caſe? and truly, I think, there ſcarce ever appeared in the world, a nur 
notorious and manifeſt caſe. The fact is evident to all; for, who is ignorant of 
the unnatural treatment of king James II. from his children and ſubjects? how 
his authority was trampled on, deſpiſed, and denied? and, after teveral at- 
tempts to recover his undoubted right, how he was forced to live and dic an 
exile? nor is the caſe in the leaſt altered now; for they, that pertinacioutly 
continued and gloried in their fin then, do the ſame now; which makes the cate 
ſo notorious that theſe offenders ought to be treated as excommunicates, ipſy 
facto, upon the authority of the canon, without waiting for the declaratory 
ſentence of a judge. | 

Let us now conſider the ſtate and condition of an excommunicated perſon, 
which is dreadful to any man; but, when it falls to be a clergyman's lot, it 
makes fatal work; for, 1ſt, it diveſts him of the power of excrciling any er- 
eleſiaſtical juriſdiction z which, if he ſhould preſume to do, it renders his act 
invalid and null. 2. Excommunication renders a clergyman, ſo long as he 
continues in that ſtate, incapable of any eccleſiaſtical benefit, or promotion; 
and, if he aſlume any, his inſtitution is void. 3. It makes the whole admi- 
niſtration of his miniiterial office ineffectual. You can expect no return of 
prayers with him, with whom you ought not to communicate. He canne, 
authoritatively, bleis the people of God, who is, himſelf, under a curſe, and 


excluded from being a part of them. And here, I think, all thoie, who hove 


Joined with ſuch clergymen, ought to conſider what they have done, in con- 
municating with them, hitherto, and, whether they think they can, with ſatety, 
continue therein; for, in communicating with them, as ſchiſmatics, they make 
them ſchiſmatics ; and, in communicating with them, as excommunicates, 
not only all their labour is loft, but, inſtead of a bleſſing, they get a cuiſe. 
Mr lHowel was apprehended in Bull-Head court, Jewin-Street, and, wit 
him, was ſeized a large impreſſion of his pamphlet. Among his papers, was 
found an original inſtrument, of his being ordained a pricit, by dr. Hicks, 
who tiles himſelf ſuffragan biſhop of Thetford: and alto, the form of abio- 
lution and reception of converts to jacobitiſm, He was committed to Neu- 
gate for high-treaſon, Upon the publication of this charge of ſchiſm on the 
church of England, a controverſy aroſe between the members of that church, 
and the non-jurors. Howel being brought to his trial, and the pamphlet 
proved to be his, he was fined zool. and three years impriſonment, and fen 
tenced to be twice whipped, Upon which, he aſked if they would whip a 
clergyman ? And was aniwered by the court, they paid no deference to is 
cloth, becauſe he was a diſgrace to it, and had no right to wear it; and they 
did not look upon him as a clergyman, in that he had produced no proof 0! 
his ordination, but from dr. Hicks under the denomination of the bithop 0! 
Thetford; which was illegal, and not according to the conſtitution ot this 
kingdom, which knows no tuch biſhop.* As he received his ſentence with an 
air of haughtineſs, 2nd behave! himſelf contemptuouſly to the court, he was 
ordered to be degraded, and ſtripped of the gown he had no title to Weck, 
which was done in the court, by the executioner. But, a few days alter 
upon his petition to the king, the corporal puniſhment was remitted. : 
? The moſt remarkable riot was that in London in the month of Jalr, 
Some time before the breaking out of the rebellion, many of the well- affected 
to the government, in order to be ready on any proper occaſion to quell the 
outragious mob, that <ifturbed the peace of the city of London, met im eve 
ral public houſes, which, from the vefſel in which the drink was ſold, wete 
called mug-houſcs. The two moſt noted of theſe ſocieties were the _ 
houſe, in Long-Acre, and the roe-buck in Cheapſide, being ſet up before . 
king's acceſſion. Their example produced ſeveral other of the like hol! : 
in Saliſbury-Court, Taviſtock-Street, Southwark-Park, C ovent-Garden, © 
other places. As theſe ſocieties were a terror and moi tification to the dib 
affected, ſo were they the object of their fury, of which they gave many 1M” 
ſtances. The day before, mr. Paul, the clergyman, was hanged, they _ 
upon the mug-houſe, in Southwark-Park, with their ufual cry of « high-chuic | 
and Ormond ;* but the ſociety ſallying out upon them, after the windows 0 
the houſe had been all broke, the mob retired. The execution of mi. Fog 
who declared himſelf at the gallows to be their maztyr, cxaſperated them ye 
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Few occurrences happened during the King's abſence 
worth noting. The prince of Wales, in September, took 
a. progreſs into the country, he ſet out the 24th, from 
Hampton-court, and arrived at Knowle in Kent, the feat 
of the carl of Dorſet, before noon, and at Tunbridge-wells 


About five in the evening. From thence he went to Haland 


in Suſſex, the ſeat of the duke of Newcaſtle, where he lay . 


and. came to Lewes about ten the next morning, and about 
nine in the evening to Stanſted, the earl of Scarborough's 
ſeat. The next morning, he proceeded to Portimouth, 
and, having viewed the fortifications, docks, yards, and 
magazines, reviewed the regiments there, and went on 
board the guard-ſhip and bomb-ſhip, dined at lieutenant 

eneral Erle's, and returned in the evening to Stanited, 
where archdeacon Boucher, one of the canons refident1- 
ary of Chicheſter, accompanied by the prebendaries and 
vicars of that cathedral, with many of the neighbouring 
clergy, were preſented to him by the lord Lumley. On 
the 27th, about nine in the morning, the prince lett Stan- 
ſted, and, on a common near Rake, reviewed Wynn's 
dragoons. He came to Farnham about one, and near that 

lace reviewed Evans's dragoons. In the evening he arrived 
at Guilford, and, about eleven at night returned to Hampton- 
court. Two days after, the Venetian embaſſador had a private 
audience, to notify the ſucceſs of the arms of that republic 
againſt the Turks, and the raiſing of the ſiege of Corfu, 
owing chiefly to the conduct ot general Schuylenberg, 
commander of their army, though a proteſtant, and bro- 
ther to the dutches of Kendal. | | 

In the beginning of November, the princeſs of Wales was 
in extreme danger, having been ſeveral days in labour, but 
at laſt was delivered of a dead prince, who was privately 
depoſited in a vault in Henry VII's chapel. 


About the ſame time the duke of Marlborough was taken 


ill at Blenheim-Houſe. His diſtemper being apoplectic, 
the fit ſo far impaired his health, that he never after could 
be ſaid to be perfectly recovered. 
The ſtate - priſoners that were in Edinburgh caſtle being 
removed to Carliſle, a commiſſion was iſſued to try them at 
that place. The priſoners gave the court little trouble, al- 
moſt all of them pleading guilty. Some were condemned, 
and the reſt diſcharged; but, however, not one was execut- 
ed. In December, brigadier Colin Campbell, the moſt ob- 
noxious of all the priſoners, made his eſcape in diſguiſe. The 
laſt of the. rebels, who were executed at Lancaſter and 


Preſton, were captain John Bruce, gentleman of the horſe 


to the duke of Hamilton, Thomas Shuttleworth, John Mink- 
lev, George Hodgſon, and William Charnley ; theſe were 
hanged in October. 
On the 6th of December, an accident happened, which 
gave occafion to various conjectures. The prince of Wales 
being in one of the ſtage-boxes at the theatre in Drury-Lane, 
to ſee the tragedy of Tamerlane, mr. Freeman, a gentleman 
of Surrey, who had for ſome years paſt been troubled with 


more, and the ſociety at mr. Read's, in Saliſpury-Court, having diſtinguiſned 
themſelves by demonſtrations of duty and reſpect to the prince and princeſs 
of Wales, at their return from Greenwich; the jacobites took ſo much of- 
tence at it, that on the 2oth of July, they attaced mr, Read's houſe, and would 
have demoliſhed it, had not the company within ſent for a reinforcement 
trom Taviſtock-Strect, with which being joined, the mob fled with great pre- 
cipitation. But they continued hovering about the houſe the following days: 
and hearing, that mr. Archibald Butler, a young Scots gentleman, who had 
been in the rebellion, but had received the king's pardon, was in the Tem- 
ple- Walks, they ran thither crying out, high-church and Ormond.“ Mr 
Butler got away from them as faſt as he could; and preſently one Vaughan 
a {mall-coal-man, propoſed to them to go and revenge the affront they had 
received three days before at the mug-houſe in Saliſbury-Court, The mob, 
atlenting to his propoſal, followed him to mr. Read's houſe, on which they 


fell furiouſly; but, meeting with a vigorous reſiſtance, they gathered recruits 


from the multitude, that crowded thither. Upon this alarm, and hearing 
they were determined to demoliſh the houſe, mr. Read appeared, and bid 
them keep off; otherwiſe he would ſhoot amongſt them. The Bridewell- 
boys, of whom Vaughan had been one, and the reſt of the mob, regardleſs of 
his fa ir warning, preſſing forwards, with great clubs and ſtics, mr. Read diſ- 
charged a muſket, and ſhot Vaughan, their lender, who died on the ſpot. The 
ot continuing, the ſheriffs of London repaired to the place, who cauſed the 
proclamation appointed by act of parliament againſt riots to be cad; but this 
not availing, and the rioters being become rebels, a party of hort ſe-guards was 
ordered by the privy-council to march to Saliſbury-Court to ſuppreſs them: 


and, upon their appearance, the mob diſperſed and fled from the purſuit of 


juſtice; which, however, overtook ſome of them; for John Love, Thomas 
Bean, a ſervant to Caſſils and Carnegie, two condemned rebels, then in Neu- 
gate, George Price, Richard Price, and William Price, five of the molt active 
ot the rioters, were ſeized, impriſoned, and triedupon the ſtatute, which makes 
it felony to demolith, or begin to demolith any houſe. The evidence againſt 
them proved their breaking the windows with ſtones and ſtics, pulling down 
he ſign, entering the houſe, fetching out the goods, treading upon them, and 

caking them. It was ſworn at their trial, that one of the mob brought three 
bottles out of mr, Read's houſe, kneeled down, by the ſwan alehouſe door, and 
ark the pretender's health, by the name of king James the third. The 
eridence againſt theſe five rioters being very ſtrong, they were all found guil- 
and. received ſentence of death. The prince was very much inclined to 
e Wercy. to one or two of the youngeſt of them; but, the dangerous con- 
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fits of lunacy, came booted and ſpurred, and would have 
prefled into the ſtage- box, near the place where the prince 
was. Being in a mean riding habit, he was ſtopped by the 
box-keepers, and a grenadicr, who was upon duty; where- 
upon he drew out a piſtol, and ſhot the centinel in the 
ſhoulder. With great difficulty he was ſecured; and, being 
ſearched, two or three other loaded piſtols were found about 
him; which, together with his man's waiting for him with 
two horſes, at the end of the play-houſe paſtage, did not a 
little encreaſe the ſuſpicion of a treaſonable defign againſt the 
prince. The report of the piſtol, and the diſturbance that 
followed it, occaſioned a great alarm within the houſe, par- 
ticularly among the ladies; and, none rightly knowing the 
cauſe of the confuſion, the gentlemen and officers about the 
prince, and almoſt throughout the houſe, drew their {words ; 
ſo that the players were a conſiderable time at a ſtand. But, 
mr. Freeman being tent priſoner to the guard at St. James's, 
all was quiet again; the prince having all this while pre- 
ſerved a great preſence of mind, and appeared to be under 
no apprehenſion. The ſoldier's wound did not prove mor- 
tal; but mr. Freeman's attempt of forcing the prince of 
Wales's guard coming within the ſtatute of treaſon, after he 
had been examined before the council, he was committed to 
Newgate, the rather, becauſe he was ſaid to have either 
killed, or mortally wounded a man two days before, in the 
country. 

A conſiderable change began now to be made in the mi- 
niſtry. The earl of Sunderland, who had gone beyond ſea, 
under pretence of travelling for his health, had taken the 
opportunity of waiting upon the king at Hanover, and by 
his intrigues with the German miniſters there, particularly 
the barons Bothmar and Bernſdorff, and monſieur de Robe- 
thon, infuſed a jealouſy into him of the lord Townſhend and 
mr. Walpole; ſo that, on the 11th of December, an expreſs 
arrived in England from Hanover, and the next day it was 
publicly known that lord Townſhend was removed from his 
place of ſecretary of ſtate. This was however toftened with 
an account that his lordſhip was to be advanced to the poſt 
of lord-licutenant of Ireland; the duke of Grafton, firſt 
lord-juſtice of that kingdom, being appointed colonel of 
the royal regiment of horſe-guards, lately commanded by 
the duke of Argyle; and the earl of Galway, the other lord- 
juſtice of Ireland, being to enjoy an honourable penſion 
during life. Two days after, the duke of Roxburgh was 
made ſecretary of ſtate, and keeper of the king's ſignet in 
Scotland. The lord Poleworth was appointed lord clerk 
regiſter, in the room of the duke of Montroſe, who was 
made keeper of the great ſeal of Scotland. The duke of 
Kingſton was appointed keeper of the privy-ſeal, and the 
earl of Sunderland ole treaſurer of Ireland for life. 

In this diſpoſition things remained till the king's return; 
and the lord Townlhend's removal affected no more for the 
preſent than himiclf; though the diviſions in the miniſtry 
ſeemed irreconcilable, 4 | 


ſequences of riots and tumults, in the heart of the metropolis, and the ne- 
ceſſity of preventing the ſame, by exemplary puniſhment, being repreſented 
to the prince, he acquieſced in the courſe of juſtice; which had tbe good 
effect, that was foreſeen and intended, the putting a ſtop to the deſperate 
outrages of an enthuſiaſtical multitude. The five rioters were executed on 
a gibbet, erected, on the 21ſt of September, at the end of Saliſbury-Courr, 
near the place where the crimes, for which they died, were commuted, 
George Purchaſe acknowledged himſelf * greatly guilty, and his ſentence 
juſt; praying God to. forgive him this and all other his fins. This, (he 
faid,) he raſhly committed, not conſidering, then, the unlawfulneſs and dif- 
mal conſequences of ſuch a rebellious ſedition, as that was, which fo much 
tended, not only to the ruin of private perſons, but to the great diſturbance 


Of, and diſhonour to, the whole governraent.? 


However, ſome party-zealots proſecuted mr. Read for the death of 
Vaughan, who had led on the mob to deſtroy his houſe. "The witneſſes 
againſt him, at his trial, ſwore very ſtrongly againſt him, John Bill depoſed, 
that he believed, Vaughan did not belong to the mob in Saliſbury-Court, and 
had no ſtic in his hand. Charles Tuckey ſwore, that Vaughan had no ſtic. 


The fame was ſworn by Catherine Bennet. Joſzph Harris depoſed, that 


Vaughan told him, he would not be concerned, but go to work. This be- 
ing ſo directly contrary to the fact, known to ſo many hundreds of ſpectators, 
and fully proved by ſeveral of them, the jury acquitted mr. Read, who had 
4ool. paid him at the treaſury, to make good his ';fles and charges: and 
mr. Gill, at the roe-buck in Cheapſide, had 200], allowed him, on the ſame 
account, his houſe having been ſeveral times attaced by the mob, of whom, 
one, the apprentice of mr. Heptinital, a printer, was ſhot, preſſing on as 
Vaughan did, notwithſtanding repeated wal nings to keep off, 

The following particulars happened during the king's abſence, Tho- 
mas d' Acth and Matthew Decker were created baronets, The penſion of 
2 500l, a year was taken from the earl of Nottingham. 

Edward Southwell, James Vernon, and Andrew Carlton were appointed 
commiſſioners of the privy-ſeal, in the abſence of the earl of Sunderland. 

Mr Bruce, a Scotch priſoner, changing cloaths with his filter, made his 
eſcape out of Newgate. | 

In Auguſt there blew fo ſtrong weſterly wind (which forced bac the tide, 
and drove forward the ebbing water) that the Thames lay perfectly dry 
above and below bridge, except a narrow channel about four feet deep, 
and twelve feet over, | 


Several of the ſehool- maſters of the charity ſchools in London, were re» 
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During theſe tranſactions at home, the king was not idle 
abroad. One of the principal ends of the king's journey to 
Hanover, was to provide againſt any future attempts of the 
jacobite party, by endeavouring to make alliances with all 
thoſe powers from whence the pretender might expect any 
ſupport. But this was an impoſſible undertaking, in the 
then ſituation of the affairs of Europe. The king of Spain 
pietended to have numberleſs complaints againſt the empe- 
ror. The evacuation of Catalonia had given great offence, 
as to the manner of doing it. A tribunal had been erected 
at Vienna for the atfairs of Spain, and the eſtates of the 
Flemiſh, who had ſerved king Philip, . were confiſcated. 
But theſe were ſlight grievances in compariſon of what was 
now in agitation. Sicily had been granted to the duke, of 
Savoy, by the Utrecht treaty, on condition of returning to 
Spain, in caſe of failure of heirs. The emperor had looked 
upon this grant with the utmoſt concern. He had almoſt 
perſuaded the duke of Savoy to accept Sardinia in exchange, 
without the participation of the court of Madrid, and with- 
out any regard to the clauſe of reverſion. To all theſe oc- 
caſions of rupture were added the pretenſions of the two 
courts to the ſucceſſion of the Tuſcan dominions. 

As to France, with reſpect to Spain, the two nations were 
united, but their governors were not ſo. King Philip and 
the duke of Orleans were ready to contend for the crown of 
Lewis XV. in caſe death ſhould remove him out of the 
world. Philip had renounced that crown, and upon that 
alone was founded the duke of Oclean's title. But, behdes 
that, the renunciation was generally conſidered in France, 
as of no great force; the emperor's conſtant refuſal to ceaſe 
ſtyling himſelf king of Spain, ſeemed entirely to annul it, 
as it was not reaſonable that one contracting party ſhould 
be obliged to ſtand to mutual engagements, to which the 


other refuſes to ſubmit. King George therefore could not 


be attached to France without offendiag Spain, nor could he 


be united to Spain, without giving offence to both the 
others. 

The caſe was much the ſame with the northern powers, 
and it was ſtill more difficult for king George to manage 
them, ſo as to draw none of them upon himſelf. Den- 
mark and Sweden were at war : the Czar had entered into 
a confederacy, which had taken from the Swede his Ger- 
man dominions : the princes of the empire beheld with re- 
gret the Ruſſians in their country. It was the buſineſs of 
thoſe who had called them in, and made uſe of them, to 
ſend them away. The acquiſition of the duchies of Bre- 
men and Verden, which king George had gained as clector 
of Hanover, had enraged king Charles of Sweden: He 
durit not, as king of Great-Britain, declare war againit 
him (though he had done it as clector of Hanover) nor 
could he be reconciled with him, unleſs he reſtored the 
two duchies. The only way therefore was to compel that 
warlike prince to make peace. In this fituation, it was 
ncceſſary for king George to make alliances, and unite 
with thole who could molt annov him, in caſe they became 
his enemies. Being ſure of the good diſpoſition of the re- 
gent of France, he truſted to his miniſters the negotiations 
with that prince, and undertook himfelf the affairs of the 
north, where it is plain, he knew ſome enterpriſe was con- 
triving in favour 470. pretender. 

The negotiation with France ſucceeded to his with. 
The duke of Orleans, who had ſtill more need of a ſup— 
port to mount the throne, in caſe of a vacancy, than the 
king had to maintain himſelf on that of Great-Britafn, 
granted all that was defired. The States-general, who 
aimed only at peace and ſecurity, readily came into a treaty, 
which embroiled them with no power they were concerned 
to manage, and which laid upon them {ſcarce any freth 
obligation. General Cadogan, the abbot du Bois, and 
penſionary Heinſius negotiated this affair with ſuch ſecrecy, 
that the treaty was finiſhed almoſt before it was known to 
be in hand. 

By this treaty, the pretender, that his near abode might 
not encourage commotions in Great-Britain, was to depart 
immediately from Avignon, and go beyond the Alps; 
nor was he to be ſuffered at any time to come to return thi- 
ther, or paſs through the French territories, under pre- 
tence of going to Lorrain, or even to ſet his foot in any 
place within the dominions of France, much lets to ſtay 
there on any pretence whatſoever. This was accompanied 


moved for diſaffection to the government. Dr Walton, rector of White- 
chapel, was deprived alſo for diſaffection to the government, and was ſucceed- 
ed by dr. Shippen, of Brazen-noſe-college, in Oxford. 

Margaret, eldeſt daughter of the loid Coningſby, was created baroneſs 
and viſcounteſs of Coningſby, of Hampton-comt, in Herefordſhire, with li- 
mitation to her heirs male. 

January the 4th, the triple league between Great-Britain, France, and 
Holland, was ſigned at the Hague. | 
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with the renewing of the promiſes made at Utrecht, of b 
ſolutely refuſing protection to the chevalier de St. "kt . 
and of aſſiſting him in any manner directly or indirect“ 
No refuge was to be given to the ſubjects of either 2 
who ſhould be declared rebels. All that had been fal 
merly agreed, concerning Dunkirk, was to be fully 1 
cuted, and nothing was to be omitted that the kin 7 
Great-Britain ſhould think neceflary for the entire — 
lition of the harbour, and for the removing all ſuſpicio: 
that a new harbour was intended to. be made on the c g 
nal of Mardyke, This treaty referred to a memorial i <a 
at London in September, by monſieur Iberville, reſident af 
France, and lord Townſhend and mr. Methuen, ſecretarie; 
of ſtate, containing the particulars required by king Geo 
to make him eaſy, and cure his ſuſpicions, ann 

After theſe preliminaries (which might be conſidered % 
the purchaſe given by France for this alliance) it was added 
that the true deſign of this treaty being to ſtrengthen the 
friendſhip eſtabliſhed by the late treatiesat Utrechr, the ans. 
cles of thoſe treaties, as far as they concerned the contract. 
ing parties, were confirmed and ratified, particularly that 
the ſucceſſion to the crown of Great-Britain, in the pry. 
teſtam line, and to the crown of France in the family of 
Orleans, excluſive of the houſe of Anjou, ſhould remain 
in full force. A mutual guarantee was alſo given for 
the performance of. theſe, and all the other articles 
and for the defence, of the dominions poſſeſſed by the 
three powers at the time of ſigning the treaty. Then 
was {ettled the ſuccours each ſhould give the party attac. 
ed, after fair means had been uſed to induce the aggreityr 
to deſiſt from his enterpriſe. France and England were to 
furniſh each eight thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, 
and the States half that number. It was free to demand 
ſhips or money inſtead of troops, and to prevent all occa- 
ſton of diſpute, it was agreed that a thouſand foot ſhould 
be valued at io, ooo Dutch florins a month, and a thouſand 
horſe at 30,000. The ſuccours at ſea were to be value 
in the fame proportion. 

The chief end of this treaty being to ſupport the ſuceel- 
ſions to the two crowns, that article was very largely 
explained. It was agreed, that if the kingdoms, countrics 
or provinces of any of the allies were diſturbed with in- 
teſtine diviſions, or by rebellions, on account of theſe ſuc. 
ceſſions, or any other pretence, the ally ſo diſturbed ſhould 
have a right to demand aid, as in caſe of being attaced by 
a foreign power; that this aid ſhould be ſcent within tuo 
months after demand, and the neceflary expences advanced 
by thoſe of whom it was demanded, and no re-payment to 
be required till a year after the troubles ſhould ceaſe. In 
caſe this aid ſhould not be ſufficient, it was added, the 
whole forces of the other parties ſhould be employed, and, 
if occaſion required, war thould be declared againſt the 
aggreſlors. 

As ſoon as this treaty was made public, it raifed great 
murmurings, eſpecially in France, where it was openly ſaid, 
that the regent taciiticed to his ambitious views, the honour 
and advantage of the nation; the condeſcenſion hitherto 
ſhewn for England, onaccount of the chevalier St. George, 
had been too great, but the preſent proceedings were 
ſhameful and mean: the demolition of Mardyke would be 
an eternal monument of the ſubjection of France to Enę- 
Jand: Lewis XIV. would never have conſented to it, and 
the unſettled ſtate of Great-Britain did not put her into 3 
condition to impole laws: a prince who had no other in- 
tereſt but that of his people, would have taken the op7o!- 
tunity to finiſh a work ſo important and neceſſary: the cx. 
preſſions in the treaty, of doing whatever the king ei 
Great-Britain ſhall judge neceſſary to remove his fulp!- 
cions, were of a very high ſtrain, and deragatory to the 
ſovereignty of the crown of France. g 

The king of Spain was highly offended at this alliance, 
and complained of it bitterly, affirming it belonged t 
the ſtates of the realm, not to foreigners, eſpecially the 
Engliſh, perpetual enemies to France, to decide pretci- 
ſions to the throne, in caſe God ſhould in his anger, call 
the young king to himſelf: and from that time he t09 
meaſures to diſconcert this alliance. 

This ſtrict alliance with France was found fault with evei 
in England, where it was pretended that the ſucceſſion 5%: 
ſufficiently ſecured by the treaty of Utrecht, and there 


mous 


Three days after the king's return, Jauuary 22d, came on the fa : 


trial of Francia the Jew, tor correſponding with the king's enemies. 
was acquitted, f c 

Thirty of the Preſton rebels having been put on board a flip to be 0 | 
ported, aftidavits were made before the mayor of Liverpool, that they ha 
maſtered the ſhip's crew, and carried the ſhip to France. One hundred Fo 
the tame priſoners who had been confined in the Savoy, were ſhipped oft l 
the Welt-Indics, | 
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was no occaſion for ſo many foreign troops, which might 
be called in on pretence of an invaſion, and perhaps be 
uſed for very different pur poſes. | The king and regent 
diſregarded theſe murmurs, being ſatisfied that their mu- 
tual intereſts would oblige them to an inviolable perfor- 
mance of their engagements. The character of theſe two 
brinces had a great reſemblance in many particulars, they 
had both great talents for government, and may be ſaid 
to have equally had an occaſion for them in their reſpec- 
tive circumſtances, which were much the ſame. Alike 
diffatisfied with the late adminiſtration of affairs, they ob- 
ſerved the ſame conduct. None of the friends and crea- 
tures of Lewis XIV. were in favour with the duke of Or- 
leans; as none of the friends and creatures of queen Ann 
were in favour with king George. The difference in their 
manner of treating them, entirely flowed from the different 
uſages of the nations they governed. King qc de- 
livered himſelf up to the wigs, who had been perſecuted 
in the late reign: the duke of Orleans ſeemed to give 
himſelf up to the janeſeniſts, whom Lewis XIV. had con- 
ſtantly ill-uſed : they changed miniſters almoſt as often 
one as the other: their competitors inſpired them with the 
ſame views, and almoſt the ſame precautions: they were 
alike even in their death, for both died ſuddenly. The 
duke of Orleans is ſaid to have had a more prompt and 
ready genius: the multitude and difficulty of his affairs 
never hindered him ſrom purſuing his pleaſures, whereas 
king George was always attentive, always ſerious, and 
ſcemed an enemy to all amuſements; and therefore he was 
beyond compariſons, more regular in his manners and 
conduct; betides he was more conitantly attached to the 
party he had eſpouſed, and was never ſeen to waver be- 
tween the wigs and tories, as did the duke of Orleans be- 
tu een the janſeniſts and moliniſts. 

General Cadogan had much better ſucceſs in his negoti- 
ations with France, than the king had in his with the nor— 
thern powers. Notwithitaning all his endeavours, he 
could engage them neither to be reconciled, nor even to 
ſuſpend their reſentments. He ſeemed, however, to have 
ſucceeded in ſpite of the king of Denmark's deſire to pre- 
ſerve his advantages, and the king of Sweden's eagerneſs 
to revenge and repair his loſſes. His Swediſh majeſty had 
preſented to the emperor and the diet pacific memorials, 
and even ſent plenepotentiarics to aſſiſt at the congreſs of 
Brunſwick; bur all theſe hopes quicly vaniſhed. King 
George had, however, made that prince all the advances 
imaginable : had ſtrongly preſſed the emperor, the kings 
of Denmark and Pruſſia, and even the Czar himſelf, that the 
Ruſſians might march out of the empire: nay, it is ſaid, he 
had proceeded ſo far towards a ſeparate peace with the kin 
of Sweden, as to offer to join with him againſt the Mut” 
covite, on condition only that he would renounce all pre- 
tenſions to the duchies of Bremen and Verden. King 
Charles XII. was intractable: incenſed at the war made 
againſt him, when he could not defend himſelf; and ſtill 
more at the peace, which they would compel him to make, 
on conditions, as he thought, both diſhonourable and hard, 
he breathed nothing but revenge, and was as much of- 
ſended with the king of Great-Britain, as with the Czar 
and the king of Denmark. | 

As king George could not obtain the ceſſion he deſired, 
he took the beſt meaſures to ſecure his new acquiſitions, and 
compel the king of Sweden to remain quiet. It was 
given out, that the confederacy he had entered into was 
formed purely for the ſake of peace. It was agreed by 
the confederates, that each ſhould furniſh a certain num- 
ber of forces and ſhips, not to make new conqueſts 
upon Sweden, but to oblige his Swediſh majeſty to fit 
ealy under his loſſes, and not endeavour to recover them. 

115 rupture with Sweden was only detrimental to the 
trade of Great-Britain, but had like to prove fatal to the 
king; for, whilſt he was labouring for a peace in the north, 
in order to ſecure his German poſſeſſions, a ſcheme was 
contriving to deprive him of his Britiſh dominions. 

The dilaffected in England, till purſuing their deſigns 
in tayour of the pretender, turned their eyes on the king 
of Sweden to accomplith it. They knew how exaſperated 
he was againſt king George, and, how glad he would be of 
* TeVenge: count Gyllenburg was the Swediſh reſident at 
London, The count was applied to, or perhaps made the 

it ove;tures. The affair was carried on, not only at 
London, but by baron Gortz, the Swediſh ambaſſador at the 
-2ague, and by baron Sparre at Paris, with the Engliſh 
Jacobies there, and other friends of the pretender. Ba- 
ron Gortz, who was the projector of this plot, went to 

tance, in order to bring things to the point he deſired, 


See note 
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and becauſe the ſecret could be kept better at Paris than at 
the Hague. The Czar was alſo treated with, who was known 
to be oftended with king George. 

Theſe negotiations could not be fo privately managed, 
but that they were ſuſpected by the court of England. 
In April, when the ſeptennial bill was in hand, intimations 
had been given that a ſecond invaſion was to be feared, and 
this apprehenſion was made one of the motives for conti- 
nuing a houſe of commons, in which the king had ſo much 
reaſon to confide, Theſe ſuſpicions were indeed not very 
clear, but, in the ſituation of Europe at that time, it was 
not difhcult to gueſs from what quarter the danger was to 
come. The good diſpoſition of the duke of Orleans had 
removed all uneafineſs with reſpe& to France. The king 
of Spain, wholly intent on his projects againſt the emperor, 
could not be ſuſpected of quarrelling with England. The 
north therefore was the only place from whence the ſtorm 
could be thought to proceed: this conjecture, the only 
realonable one that could be formed, determined kin 
George to repair to Hanover, where he could beſt diſcover 
the intentions of his enemies. He ſucceeded in his deſign ; 
at leaſt the public was, in a few days after his arrival at 
London, informed of the plot, by the ſeizing of count Gyl- 
lenburg. 

1716-17 ] The king having finiſhed all his affairs abroad, 
ſet out from Hanover the 19th of January, N. S. and in ten 
days landed at Margate, from whence he proceeded to 
London. 

It was expected the parliament would have immedi- 
ately met, but their meeting was put off for ſome time, 
on account of a ſurprizing event. On the 29th of Jann- 
ary, mr, fccretary Stanhope communicated to the privy- 
council the informations, the kiag had received of a con- 
ſpiracy, which had for ſome time, been carried on to ex- 
cite a new rebellion, and to favour a foreign invaſion. 
The ſame night major Smith, an Irith officer, who was no 
longer in the ſervice, and who, that very evening, had 
been playing at baſtet at the apartments in St. James's, 
was ſeized at his lodgings; and about twelve o'clock, 
lieutenant-colonel Blakeney, with a detachment of the foot 
guards, ſecured the houſe of count Gyllenburg, the Swe- 
diſh reſident. - Not long after, major- general Wade, at- 
tended by the colonel, went and knoced at the door of 
the Swediſh miniſter, and being admitted, found him 
making up ſome difpatches. Having, in a few words, 
made him a compliment, and acquainted him with his 
commiſſion to put a guard upon his perſon, and to ſe— 
cure his papers, he laid hold on ſuch, as were on the table, 
and demanded thoſe, that were in his ſcrutore. Count 
Gyllenburg's ſurprize raiſed in him an extraordinary emo- 
tion, which made him expoſtulate with ſome warmth 


about the law of nations being violated in his perſon ; but. 


having ſomewhat recovered his temper, he deſired leave 
to ſend for the marquiſs de Monteleone, the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador, that he might confult with him how to act on 
ſuch an occaſion. But general Wade having poſitive ar- 
ders not to let him ſpeak with any perſon, could not grant 
his requeſt. On the other hand, the count's lady having 
refuſed the keys of the ſcrutore, upon pretence that there 
was nothing 1n 1t but linen and plate, the general cauſed 
it to be broke open; and having found in it a great many 
papers, he ſealed them all up, and left a ſtrong guard upon 
the retident. The ſame morning Charles Cæſar, formerly 
treaſurer of the navy, and member of parliament for the 
borough of Hertford; and ſir Jacob Banks, formerly 
member of parliament for Minehead, were apprehended, 
upon ſuſpicion of being in confederacy with count Gyllen- 
burg. | 

There were ſeveral conjectures, as to the means of this 
important diſcovery. Some affirmed, the king had long 
before notice of the defign from France; others, that the 
diſcovery was owing to an intercepted letter from count 
Gylleaburg to the lord Duffus, priſoner in the Tower: and 
others aſſerted, the lord Duffus accidentally revealed the 
conſpiracy to an Englith lord, his fellow prifoner, who diſco- 
vered it to the government, and thereby merited his pardon. 
Be this as it will, it is certain, that the king and his miniſters 
had long before entertained ſuſpicions of the count's clan- 
deſtine practices; which were not a little encreaſed upon 
the publication of a libel about September 1716, entitled, 
* an Englith merchant's remarks upon a ſcandalous jaco- 
bite paper publiſhed in the poſt-boy, under the name of, 
a memorial preſented to the chancery of Sweden, by the 
reſident of Great- Britain.“ Ot which libel count Gyllenburg 
was ſuſpected to be the author, as afterwards appeared by 
his letters,” 
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The ſecuring the perſon and papers of a public miniſter 

being an affair of an extraordinary nature, and ſome fo- 
reign miniſters having expreſſed their ſentiments of it at 
at court, they were given to underſtand, that in a day or 
two they ſhould be acquainted with the reaſons for pro- 
cceding againſt. the Swediſh miniſter in ſuch a manner. 
Accortbaly, the ſecretaries of ſtate, mr. Stanhope and mr. 
Mathuen, wrote a circular letter to the foreign miniſters of 
their reſpective diſtricts, who were pretty well reconciled 
to the proceedings of the court; only the marquiſs de Mon- 
teleone, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, ſaid, in his anſwer to 
mr. Stanhope : that he was ſorry no other way could be 
found out, for preſerving the peace of his majeſty's domi- 
nions, without arreſting the perſon of a public miniſter, 
and ſeizing all his papers, which are the ſacred repoſi- 
tories of the ſecrets o his maſter: and in whatever manner 
theſe two facts may ſeem to be underſtood, they ſeem very 
ſenſible to wound the law of nations.“ | 

Not many days after the ſeizing of count Gyllenburg, 
baron Gortz, miniſter and favourite of the king of Sweden, 
was likewiſe ſecured in Guelderland, in the following man- 
ner: mr. Leathes, the Britiſh reſident at the Hague, re- 
ceived the king's orders to defire the regents of that ſtate 
to conſent to the ſeizing of baron Gortz, with his two fe- 
cretaries, mr. Stambke and mr. Guſtavus Gyllenburg ; the 
baron having for ſome time been concerned in carrying on 
a correſpondence, and concerting meaſures with the Britiſh 
rebels in France, and with ſeveral perſons in England, by 
means of count Gyllenburg, for raiſing a rebellion in Eng- 
land, to be ſupported by a foreign force. Mr Leathes 
went immediately to Amſterdam, and diſpoſed the ma- 
ciſtrates of that place to conſent to the - ſecuring of baron 
Gortz, in caſe he ſhould come thither from France; and 
returned bac to the Hague. The ſame night baronGortz ar- 
rived there, having heard at Calais of count Gyllenburg's 
being put under arreſt, which prevented his going over 
to England, as he intended. He had, on the 18th of 
February, a conference with the imperial miniſter, where- 
in he extolled the inclination of the king of Sweden to peace, 
and inſiſted on a reſolution about his laſt propoſitions; but 
the next day, he ſet out, a little before noon, in a poſt 
chaiſe, accompanied by general Poniatowſki, having, as 
it is believed, had ſome notice, that orders were given to 
ſecure him, which, indeed, he narrowly eſcaped ; for, up- 
on mr. Leathes's application, the council of the States of 
Holland met and paſſed a refolution for ſeizing the baron 
and his ſecretaries; but before it could be executed, the 
baron and mr. Stambke were gone that morning for Amſter- 
dam; fo that only mr. Gyllenburg was then taken. A 
party of horſe was immediately ſent after the other two, 
and mr. Leathes followed them to Amſterdam, and learning 
where baron Gortz was lodged, he went, accompanied with 
the proper officers, to the houſe of M. Teitſen, a Swediſh 
merchant, and ſearched it; but the baron had left it ſome 
hours before. However a box was found, in which were 
twelve large packets of letters; and informations being 
given which way the baron had taken, ſome perſons were 
diſpatched after him, who ſeized him and mr. Stambke at 
Arnheim, by leave of the magiſtrates of that place, as 
they were taking coach to go on from thende. Mr Leathes, 
being returned to the Heague, waited on the deputies of 
the province of Guelderland, who thought fit to write a 
letter to the magiſtrates of Arnheim, ordering them to 
cauſe the baron and mr. Stambke to be kept in ſafe cuſtody. 
On this occaſion, all thoſe of the regency, who were ap- 
plied to, entered readily into the reaſonableneſs: of the 
king's demands, and gave all the aſſiſtance and diſpatch, 
that was conſiſtent with the Known forms of proceeding 
in that country. It is obſervable, that, when baron Gortz 
was ſeized, he owned himſelf to have been the projector 
of the intended invaſion of Great-Britain by the king of 
Sweden, and that he had actually provided ten thouſand 
arms, and other neceſſaries for this ſervice, valuing him- 
{elf very much upon what he had done in this affair, as 
thinking it extremely for the intereſt of his maſter, and a 
noble and glorious enterprize.s 
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To juſtify this invaſion, it was urged, that king George, as elector of 
Hanover, had aſſiſted the princes in confederacy againſt the king of Sweden, 
proclaimed war againſt him, aided the king of Denmark to take Bremen 
and Verden, and afterwards purchaſed theſe two duchies of him. And 
this vear had given inſtructions to fir John Norris to join the Daniſh and 
P.1fhan fleets in the Baltic; which the admiral did accordingly. 

Ee ſides the treaty of commerce with Spain (by which the three articles 
tacked to the treaty of Utrecht were revoked, and all the other grievances in 
trade removed) and the triple alliance between Great-Britain, France, and 
the States, the king had concluded another treaty with the emperor, May 
i6, 17516, which he did not think fit to mention to the parhament. By 
this treaty, there was to be perfect unity between them, and each was to 


rec on the advantage and lettes of the other as his own, They were to de- 


entering into ſuch negotiations, as I judged moſt c 


The parliament of Great-Britain met on the 2 
bruary, according to their laſt prorogation; an 
being come to the houſe of peers with the uſual 
and delivering a ſpeech into the lord chancellor 
was by him read to both houſes: 


oth of Fe. 
d the kin 
3 Ty 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I was in hopes, that the ſucceſs which it pleaſed 6 d 
give us, in defeating the late rebellion, might have "ig 
to the nation peace, plenty and tranquility, 8 

My endeavours have not been wanting, during your 
ceſs, to improve the happy proſpect, which was in vie b. 


onduciye 


acquaint 
hich very 


to thoſe good ends: and it is with pleaſure I can 
you, that many defects in the treaties of Utrecht, w 
nearly affected the trade, and even the ſecurity of th, 
kingdoms, have been remedied by ſubſequent convention : 
the happy conſequences of which have already very ſenſih 
appeared by the flouriſhing condition of our trade 5 
credit. 

Buy the alliance lately concluded with France and the 
States-General, we are ſoon to be eaſed of all future appre 
henſions from Dunkirk and Mardyke. The pretender : 
actually removed beyond the Alps: his adherents are de 
prived of all hopes of ſupport and countenance from France. 
and even the aſſiſtance of that crown is ſtipulated to us ;; 
caſe of exigency. | eg 

It ſeemed reaſonable to expect, that ſuch a ſituation of 
affairs at home and abroad ſhould have recovered from thei; 


and 


deluſion all ſuch of our ſubjects, as had unhappily been ſc. 


duced by the craft and wicedneſs of deſperate and ill-defior. 
ing men, and thereby have afforded me the opportunity, 
which I defired, of following the natural bent of my on 
inclinations to lenity, by opening this ſeſſion with an act gf 
grace. But ſuch is the obſtinate and inveterate rancour of 
a faction amongſt us, that it hath again prompted them t 
animate and ſtir up foreign powers to diſturb the peace of 
their native country: they will chooſe rather to make Bri. 
tain a ſcene of blood and confuſion, and to venture even the 
putting this kingdom under a foreign yoke, than give over 
their darling deſign of impoſing a popiſh pretender, 

I have ordered to be laid before you copies of letters, 
which have paſſed between the Swediſh miniſters on this oc. 
caſion, which contain a certain account of the projected in- 
vaſion: and I promiſe myſelf from your experienced 200 
and affection to my perſon and government, that you will 
come to ſuch reſolutions, as will enable me, by the bleſing 
of God, to defeat all the deſigns of our enemies againſt us. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

I did hope, the putting an end to the late rebellion would 
have ſo far ſecured the peace and tranquility of the nation, 
that I might, conſiſtently with the ſafety of my people, have 
made a conſiderable reduction. of the forces. But the pre- 
parations, which are making from abroad to invade us, 
oblige me to aſk ſuch ſupplies, as you ſhall find abſolutely 
neceſſary for the defence of the kingdom. 

You are all ſenſible of the inſupportable weight of the 
national debts, which the public became engaged for, from 
the neceſſity of the times, the preſſures of a long and expen- 
ſive war, and the languiſhing ſtate of public credit. But, 
the ſcene being now fo happily changed, if no new diſturb- 
ances ſhall plunge us again into ſtreights and difficulties, the 
general expectation ſeems to require of you, that you ſhould 
turn your thoughts toward ſome method of extricating your- 
ſelves, by reducing, by degrees, the debts of the nation. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
c 7 . anbare 
I have an entire confidence in you, and have thereto! 
nothing to aſk, but, that you would take ſuch meatures, 4 
will beſt ſecure your religion and liberties. While you pre- 


ſerve thoſe ineſtimable bleſſings, I ſhall fit eaſy and ſale on 


my throne, having no other view but the happiness and 
profperity of my people.” * 


5 | i | 5 
The king being withdrawn, and the commons returned i» 
their houſe, mr. Ne retary Stanhope laid before them copies 


fend one another in the poſſeſſon of all their preſent kingdom, province 
and rights, and in caſe either of them was attaced, the other was to allitt 
with eight thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe, or with ſhips in prop“ 
tion. No prince was to be admitted without common conſent ; but the 
States were to be admitted, and even invited without delay, to acceq⸗ to . 
By a ſeparate article this treaty was not to extend to the emperors N. 
with the Turks, 5 

The deſign of this alliance was to rouſe the jealouſy of France, and 5 
cline the regent to haſten a treaty with England. Accordingly, When de 
heard of this treaty, he reſolved to enter into an alliance with Great. Brita 
and Holland, and the treaty (as hath been ſaid) was concluded at Hines! 
the beginning of the next year, h 
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of the letters which paſſed between count Gyllenburg, the 
barons Gortz and Sparre, and others, m_— to a deſign 
of raifing a rebellion in Great-Britain, to be ſupported by 
an invaſion from Sweden. By theſe letters it appeared, that 
a defign was formed to dethrone king George, and conduct- 
ed in luch a manner, as almoſt to warrant tuccels. Artful 
papers Were publiſhed to foment and encreaſe diſcontent 
and diviſion; the apparent tranquility, enjoyed in Great- 
Britain, was to be an occaſion of requiring and obtaining the 
reduction of the national, and diſmiſhon of the foreign 
forces ; ſhips, bought at different places, were to aſſemble at 
Gottenburg by the end of March, when the eaſt-winds uſu- 
ally blow, on board of which eight thouſand foot, and four 
thouſand horſe were to embark, with artillery, ammunition, 
and arms for fifteen thouſand men. The great number of 
the diſaflected had been fo far relied on, that the ſecret of 
the negotiation had been truſted in England bur to very 
few perſons; nothing was tranſacted in writing; no treaty 
was made; the mutual concern for the ſucceſs of the un- 
dertaking was, as it were, the warrant for the promiſes that 
were given. N "IJ | 
This method of treating prolonged the negotiation, but 


withal was a ſecurity againſt the ill conſequences of a diſ- 


corery. Both ſides were equally defirous of being concealed. 
Tue king of Sweden abſolutely refuſed to appear in the at- 
fair, till the time of execution; and the pretender's friends, 
with whom count Gyllenburg treated at London, would not 
engage for any thing till they had his maſter's word. They 
did not care to labour in vain; but as ſoon as they ſhould 
have the atlurance of his aſſiſtance, money ſhould not be 


The reader may ſee all theſe particulars, at large, in the following ab- 
ſtracts of the letters. 

The firſt letter is from baron Sparre, to count Gyllenburg, dated at Paris, 
September 25, 1716; in which the baron acquaints the count, * that three 
days before, he was informed, that he {count Gyllenburg] had entered upon 
bufinels with ſome lords of the chief of the pretender's party: that they 
took it for granted, he was authorized to do fo, by the king of Sweden; 
and, in a word, that he was inchned to believe, that his Swediſh majeſty 
would efpouſe the intereſts of that prince. In the firſt place, adds the baron, 
I will tell you, that I ſhall be charmed with it; and then, that it is not from 
a motive of curiolity, that I aſk, whether what I have heard be true; but 
that I may co-operate with you, though indirectly, till I have powers like 
yours, with which, you know, we are obliged to proceed very cautiouſly, 
Do me the friendſhip to let me know, what there is in this matter, as ſoon 
as poſſible. I flatter myſelf, you will find your account in it. 

he next is a letter from count Gyllenburg to baron Gortz, dated Lon- 
don, Sept. 29, O. S. Octob. 9, N. S. 1716; which, being very material, de- 
ſerves to be inſerted at length. In anſwer to your excellency's letter, ſays 
the count, of the 22d. paſt, I now do myſelf the honour to acquaint you, 
that every body here is of opinion, that either France is extreamly weak, or 
lie that the regent aims at the throne, and is deſirous to purchaſe it of king 
George, at any tate; for, otherwiſe, it is thought impoſſible, that France 
could condeicend to make ſo ignominious a facrifice, as ſhe does, of a work 
[ Mardyke} which coſt her ſo much, and for which the late king would have 
undergone a ten years war. People go ſo far here, as to lay wagers, that 
the young king of France will be diſpatched, before a certain time, to make 
room tor his uncle. But, if the report, which is current at preſent, proves 
true, that the young king is fallen ill ot the ſmall- pox, it is very poſſible, that 
Providence may confound his vaſt projects, which, among other things, tend 
to ſet up the court of Hanover to ſerve France, in our ſtead, as a balance 
againit the power of the emperor : and it was with this view, that France al- 
ready offered, laſt ſpring, to conſent to guaranty to the Hanoverians the poſ- 
iethon of the duchy of Bremen. If the emperor confiders well the time, at 
which France takes theſe ſteps, and England is ſo forward to anſwer them, 
he will find, that his laſt advantage over the Turks has begot a jealouſy in 
thote two powers, and has made them bethink themſelves in good time of ſe- 
cuiing one another mutually, againſt his power. I know not with what de- 
ligu it is done; but the miniſtry at preſent give out, that the peace of the 
North is actually in agitation, and that it will be concluded to the ſatis faction 
of the king of Sweden, My friends would perſuade me, that this is done, in 
01Ger to quiet a little the minds of thoſe, whole eyes my paper [Remarks of 
an Engliſh merchant, &c.] has opened. Be that as it will, I can aſſure 
your exceliency, that never any paper met with a more general approbation 
aud, if I night venture to give my opinion, I ſhould think it would not he 
improper to cauſe it to be printed in French, in Dutch, and even in Engliſh, 
at the Hague, Yourexcellency may be aſſured, that if theſe gentlemen here 
make any antwer to it, I ſhall be ready to baffle them entirely, and that there 
is nothing in the world I ſhould fo much wiſh for. 

Whettter they do this, or not, I intend to have ſeveral pieces ready againſt 
the meeting of the parliament, and to publiſh them by a little at a time, the 
impatience of the people here not ſuffering them to read long deductions : 
and it I had wherewichal to detray the expence, I would cauſe ſome ot them 
to be printed immediately, and the. papers to be conveyed into ſuch places, 
that it ſhould not be in the power of this court to hinder the impreſſion. The 
atmations, which have been made me, terminate in bringing in the preten- 
der; but as I cannot enter upon that affair, without an expreſs order from 
the king, my maſter, I have avoided coming to particulars, 

Ten thouſand men, tran{ported hither from Sweden, would do the buſi- 
neſs ; and I believe, we ſhall not be at a loſs for money. 

I ſend you incloted, the tranſlation of the paper, which has been pub- 
liſhed- here. | 

Baron Gortz, in his anſwer, dated at the Hague, October 5—16, 1716, is 
of opinion, that hitherto, they need not be much diſturbed about the treaty 
between France and Great-Britain ;* and adds, that the count's printed 
piece deferves the approbation it meets with: that he has ſent it to the king, 
and will take care to get tranſlations of it into other languages printed, He 
delires to know the expence of printing the other pieces of the count's com- 
poung : cautions him, not to make any mention, in his letters to the king, 
nor to his correſpondents in Sweden, of what has been inſinuated to him about 
the pretender ; but that, in the mean time, he will run no riſque, in acquaint- 
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wanting, nor means to ſupport the affair. Upon this, baron 
Gortz 2 8 out more plainly. He ſent word, he had done 
nothing but upon the knowledge of his maſter's intentions, 
and had lately been empowered in form to proſecute the 
enterprize. He ſent a copy of his full powers which were 
unlimited, and it was viſible they were ſo extenſive, only be- 
cauſe there might be no occaſion to mention the affair, 
which was to be concealed from the miniſters at Stockholm. 
This aſſurance removed all uneaſineſs and irreſolution; 
money was given; views were explained; means of ſubſiſt- 
ing the foreign troops were particulariſed; a perſon was 
rocured, who was perfectly acquainted with the coaſts where 
it was reſolved they ſhould land; thips of war were provided, 
from ſixty to ſeventy guns; merchant- men, that were to 
carry corn to Gottenburg, were to ſerve for tran{ports. The 
{cheme was well laid, and the execution ſeemed infallible; 
eſpecially, if the army had been reduced, and the Dutch 
forces ſent home. Twelve thouſand choſen Swedes, in a 
condition to receive thoſe that were ready to join them, 
would have quicly formed a powerful army : encouraged 
by ſuch an army, the people would have rifen on all fides : 
the Highlanders would have all been in arms: the torrent 
would have encreaſed without ceafing, and a battle would 
have decided the affair. Thus much 1s certain, the project 
was infinitely better concerted than the laſt year's: the con- 
tinual motions of the Swediſh forces would have ſerved to 
cover the true deſign, till it would have been too late to 
oppoſe it; a few days ſufficed to convey them into Scotland 
or England. But a timely diſcovery confounded all theſe 
meaſures, and eſtabliſhed king George on the throne. * 


ing him with all the particulars on that head ; and that, above all, it will be 
neceſſary to make him clearly underſtand, how ten thouſand men might do 
the bulineſs ; that is to ſay, what ſcheme has been contrived, and what motive 
they propoſe to offer, to induce the king of Sweden to enter into this 
affair,” | 

Count Gyllenburg, in his anſwer, dated at London, October 1 2—2 3, 1 7 16, 
tells baron Gortz, I ſay nothing to the alliance lately made by France. 
Laſt ſpring, France offered the Hanoverians their guaranty of the poſleſſion 
of Bremen, and I doubt not, but they have now done it. How do we know, 
but this may produce good diſpoſitione at Vienna towards us? It was in 
jeſt only, that count Volkra told M. Petkum, that his maſter would enter 
into that alliance, . 

I am very glad, that my pamphlet meets with your excellency's approba- 
tion. I aflure you, that to print the p'eces, that will be neceſſary, will coſt 
me, at leaſt, ſixty pounds, Printers muſt be bribed to it, for they run great 
riſques, in printing any thing, that diſpleaſes the government ; but I will keep 
an exact account of every penny. 

I would begin with our treaty, and make ſhort remarks upon it. After- 
wards, I will print extracts from the cuſtom-houſe, to ſhew the little neceſſi- 
ty there is of the trade to Peterſburg and Riga, eſpecially this year. Thea 
I will! come to the Hanover declaration of war, and will examine it, if it be 
neceſſary. After that, I will proceed to every one of our enemics, and I 
doubt not, but to undecieve the nation.” 

To this letter count Gyllenburg ſubjoins this remarkable poſtſcript : 

Jour excc!lency will have teen, by my laſt to M. de Mullern, what TI 
have written upon the ſubject in queſtion. You will be pleaſed to ſend, or 
keep bac, that letter, juſt as you ſhall judge convenient. However, I beg 
you would be pleaſed to inform me which you do. 


There is no medium; either Bremen, or the Hanoverians, muſt be ſacri- 


ficed. The latter is not fo difficult, conſidering the general diſcontent. Ten 
thouſand men would be ſufficient. The mal-contents require but a body of 
regular troops, to which they may join themſelves. That body, being tran!- 
ported in the month of March, when the eaſterly winds reign, and when it 
will not in the leaſt be dreamt on, will cauſe a general revolt. We mutt allo 
have arms for between fifteen and twenty thouſand men, and as many accou- 
trements as can be got; for as to horſes, we ſhall have them here. Your 
excellency may eafily judge of what advantage this will be to the king; and, 
in my poor opinion, we have no other courſe to take, unleſs we are willing to 
give up every thing, My friends are not in town, but I ſhall ſpeak with 
them tome day the next week ; and then your excellency may expect their 
icheme : in the mean time, I ſhould be of opinion, that, if the buſineſs could 
be done, without making uſe of a great many Engliſh, there would be the leis 
riſque run; for I do not know, whether I ought to touch upon what the king 
mult have further, for, although they will endeavour to do every thing, that I 
aſk ; yet, as it muſt be by a contribution raiſed among a great many, it may 
happen, that there may be a falſe brother. Our men once landed, I antwer 
for the reſt. In the mean ume, I beg you would remember what I had the 
honour to write to you, laſt ſummer, concerning one N No body 
knows the fea and the coaſts better than he, and he is a brave and honeſt 
man. In ſhort, it will be a glorious enterprize, which will put an end to 
all our misfortunes, by ruining thoſe, that are the authors of them, As 
to what I have to ſay of the time, the ſooner the better, after the trade of 
Gottenburg is ended, or before it begins.” | 

The next letter is from count Gyllenburg, to his brother, Guſtavus Gyl- 
lenburg, ſecretary to baron de Gortz, dated at London, October 16—2 7, 
1716; in which the poſticript to baron Gortz, is only material, which is as 
as follows: 

„ have ſince ſpoken with two of the principals, who have aſſured me, 
that there flu] be fixty thouſand pounds, ſterling, ready, as ſoon as I ſhall 
ſhe them a line from the king, which aflurances-under his own hand, that 
he will afliſt them. As for the ſcheme, I ſhall have it within a few days. 
On: of them, who is the chief promoter of this affair, aſſured me, that we 
had nothing to appiehend from the regent on this occaſion,” 

By a letter dated at the Hague, November 3, 1716, M. Guſtavus Gyl- 
lenburg acquaints his brother, the count, that he has given baron Gortz his 
jetter ot the 16-257 of October, to read, as well as the note therein incloſed ; 
to which he made him the following aniwer : It is my * noe advice to 


forbear ipeaking any thing at all of money; but to hear people only, fo as 
to learn clearly what they are able and diſpoſed to do, and to acquaint me 
with ir, without opening yourielt to them.“ 
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The letters being read in both houſes, raiſed the utmoſt 
indignation in all the well- affected to the government, and. 
addreſſes were preſented, full of the moſt lively expreſſions 
of loyalty and zeal, and of reſentment againſt rhe proceed- 
ings of the late miniſtry. The lords, in their addrels, ſaid, 
© we are ſenſible, that the groſs defects and pernicious con- 


The next letter is from count Gyllenburgh to baron Gortz, dated at Lon- 
don, November 4, 1716, as follows: In anſwer to what your excellency 
has done me the honour to write to me in the poſtſcript to your letter of the 
16—27th paſt, I grant there would be no harm in hearing the infinuations of 
this court, if they were made not only without my promiſing to make report 
of them to his majeſty, but alſo my giving them hopes of his majeſty's being 
reſolved to be reconciled to the Hanoverians, and to ſacrifice Bremen to 
them for tome equivalent on the part of the Czar. But as, without that, 
they will make no overtures, for fear we ſhould make uſe of them to encreaſe 
Nill more the diſtruſt which is between the northern allies, and ſo make an 
advantage of them; it is rot in my power to get any thing particular out of 
them; nor am I able to ſay of what ſervice to us their aſſiſtance againſt the 
Czar would be; but if I were to gueſs by their diſcourſe who have been talking 
with me about it, as from themiclves, though I eafily perceive it was by 
order of the miniſters, I ſhould believe, that if the preliminary, concerning 
Bremen, was ſettled, the Engliſh miniſters would be very well pleaſed to re- 
trieve the falſe ſteps they have made, by talking loudly of the defenſive trea- 
ty between us, and by pertuading the nation to give us the ſuccours therein 
iipulated either in money or ſhips, I ſhould fancy alio, that we might come to an 
agreement in relation to what they ought to help us to take from the Czar, 
by way of repriſi! for our lofſes in Germany. On the other hand, and if 
we do not ſub nit to them, your excellency may be aſſured, that, as well to 
juſtify their paſt actions, as to force us to a compliance, they will prevail 
upon the mercena y patliament, which they have at prefent, to take vigorous 
refolutions, and even to declare war againit us. This is what we muſt 
expect. The Engliſh miniſters do not mince the matter; and they have 
already made it appear, that they will ſtic at nothing. They are all furious 

erſons. Sunderland, who is, in a manner, at the head of affairs, and who 
— got all the intereſt he has with the king of England, by having conſented to 
what has been done againſt us (being beſides ourenemy) is at preſent at Hano- 
ver, to take his inſtructions from the Germains, and your excellene may 
depend upon it, he will execute them with all the boldneſs [effronterie] ima- 
ginable. Your excellency will therefore find, we ought to make ule of this 
opportunity to enter into meaſures againſt people, who certainly will not do 
things by halves. We mull either ruin them, or be undone ourſelyes, that 
is, if it be iu their power to bring it to pals. 

Poſtſcript. My friends are now in town. An expreſs, which came to 
them yeſterday from the pretender, will put them in a better condition for 
forming a plan. To- day they are going about it. There are only tive or fix 
of the moſt confiderable perſons conſulted. They would know, in caſe we 
agree, whether the money muſt be paid here or elſewhere, or if it muſt be 

ent over to Sweden. They have alſo aſked me, if we had any occaſion for 
ica-officers, for then they could furniſh us with good ones,” 

In another letter at London, November 13, 1716, count Gyllenburg 
made good his promiſe to baron Gortz, abour giving him his ſentiments 
about th2 bufinets contained in the baron's laſt poſtſcript. * The ſum there- 
of, ſays the count, is what I have already hinted, that we muſt determine 
tome way or other, and that very ſpeedily, We have not in my humble opi- 
nion, any time to loſe in conſultations. If we do not take advantage of their 
preſent animoſity, it will cool; for the court, that is to ſay, the prince's 
party, does all that is poſſible to gain them. With the moſt conliderable, 
it would perhaps be neceilary to go on roundly. They run the hazard of 
their lives and fortunes in declaring themſelves, ſo that they will not ſpeak 
but upon good ſecurity, And as to the people of the ſecond rank, beſides 
that it would perhaps be dangerous ſo much as to hearken to their propoſals, 
theſe propoſals of theirs are of ſo little conſequence, and ſo confuſed, that 
we ſhould not be able from them to form any idea of the affair, I ſhould 
likewife be of opinion, that, till I receive treſh orders from your exccl- 
lency, the ſafeſt way will be to avoid all converſations of that kind.” 

The next letter is from M. Guſtavus Gyllenburgh to the count his bro- 
ther, dated at the Hague, November 17, 1716, the ſubſtance of which is 
as follows: On Tueſday laſt arrived here a letter from baron Sparre, im- 
porting, that he had hopes of ſucceeding in his ſolicitation to have M. Lench 
jcnt to the king, In his letter was incloſed one from the duke of Ormond to 
baton Gortz, in which the duke ſays, that the king, his maſter, had ordered 
him to let him [Gortz] know, that he expects ſhortly a ſupply of money; 
that he will then remit fixty thouſand pounds fterling to his Swediſh majet- 
ty, leaving the diſpoſal of it to him; and that he begs him to look upon this 
25 an earneſt of his good will to him. The bearer of this letter added, that 
the remittances might be made cither to or to M. Sparre has 
{1nce told the ſaid baron in confidence, of the men of war which we have 
bought in France, winch will be ready and delivered. And that we are fo- 
Iicirmg the court of France to ſend a perſon to the Czar, to make advantage 
of the paciſic diſpoſition he is now in. But as this ſolicitation meets with 
many obſtacles, and that beſides France does not appeat over forward to do any 
thing for us, unleſs it be in ccncert with England, M. Sparre takes notice, 
that my lord Mar has a couſin- german, named Erſkine, with the Czar, who 
is phy ſician and privy-councellor to that prince; which favourite bas wrote 
letters to my lord Mar, giving a very particular account of the Czar, viz, 
That the Czar will not attempt any thing more againſt the king of Sweden; 
that he has fallen out with his allies; that he can never be friends with king 
George; that he hates him mortally ; that he is ſenſible of the juſt cauſe of 
the pretender; that he wiſhes for nothing more than a conjuncture, in 
which he may be able to reſtore him to his dominions ; that the Czar, bav- 
ing the advantage wholly on his fide, cannot make the firſt ſtep; but if the 
king would make the leaſtadvance ,there would be very ſoon an accommoda- 
tion between them. The pretender has ſent to deſire baron Sparre to pro- 
cure him leave to retire to Stockholm, M. Sparre has returned anſwer that, 
as this wonld be the ſame thing as declaring war by ſound of trumpet, it 

ould abſolutely ſpoil the buſineſs in hand.“ 

In this letter mr, Guſtavus Gyllenburgh incloſed the copy of another let- 
ter from baron Gortz to baron Sparre, dated November, 12, 1716, as fol- 
Lows ; I ſtill look upon the ſending M. Lench as very uncertain, becauſe I 
am puriuaded, that France will not take any ſtep, that may give the leaſt 
ſaſpicion, or by which they may diſguſt England, before they have finiſh- 
ed the treaty of alliance, that is now depending, Yet methinks they might 
venture to intimate to the court of England, that they have a mind to fend a 
perion to the king, to ſound his majeſty's intentions more thoroughly 

touching a reconciliation, and in order to quality themſclves the better to do 
gout! oflices. 
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ſequences of the late treaty of Utrecht could not have be 

remedied, but by your majeſty's unwearied application n 
the good of your ſubjects, and by that juſt regard, —_ 
paid by foreign potentates to your known witdom and 1 
tegrity. It is with unſpeakable ſatisfaction, that we a 
your majeſty's endeavours ſucceſsful in ſuch conventions, — 


As to the affair of England, and the duke of Ormond's letter to me. . 
which you have ſent me a copy, I cannot forbear telling you frankly. % 
that, if my ſcheme upon it be not approved and complied with, 1 3 
enter at all into that affair. It is upon the foundation of my ſcheme, "ay 
have actually opened the matter to the king; and it would — 
ſpoil all to make me depart from it. Any reatonable man will eaſily 5 
4 the impoſſibility, in this caſe, of ſettling a treaty in form. Dow. 
eſs it would be running too great a hazard on both ſides, to depend upon f 
being kept ſecret, The beſt way is, to prepare on each ſide the 0 
neceiſary for the work before us. When all is ready for executi 
then be time enough to make treaties, if it be judged requilite, 

I do not know even, whether it would be right to do what js defired u. 
der the name of lending aſſiſtanceg and I am very much inclined to think, 
that it would be better to avow openly our own intereſt, and the concern ne 
have ſor maintaining the Engliſh liberties, ; 

Your friends muſt. place ſo much confidence in us, as to furnifh us g 
what we want to put ourſelves into a condition of becoming uſeful to then 
The ſum required is not exorbitant. Three hundred thouſind crown; 
may ſatisſy us at preſent, for we want nothing but to augment out nan 
force at Gottenburgh. ; | 

I. do not ſee what hazards your friends can run in this; I will give ther; 
ſufficient ſecurity; and, from the humour all the world knows the king ;, 
be of, they may very ſafely conclude, that, if his majeſty ſhould not be {1 
to ſatisfy this loan by a real aſſiſtance, he would do all he poſſibly cod 


materia; 
on, it u 


to reimburſe our friends, the rather, becauſe his majeſty would not us 


it known, that he had touched any money for ſuch a purpoſe as this is let, 

Theſe gentlemen might, however, the more to engage the King's affect. 
on, give their offer the turn expreſſed in my icheme; though, tor my pat, | 
will not accept it, on any conditions, that may diſtinguiſli it from a comp,» 
loan. But all depends upon their determining ſpecdily, and begin ain, 
forthwith, by furniſhing the three hundred thoutand crowns for the lat of 
war, without which they muſt not flatter themſelves, that any thing can |, 
done, I am upon the ſcent of getting a fourth hundred thoutand even in 
England. 

France cannot reproach us with this agreement, while no treaty or con 
vention can be produced to prove it. What I ſaid above, of the cautiou; 
behaviour of the court of France towards England, is no doubt applic;hl. 
likewiſe to the negotiating of an accommodation with the Czar, It is proba- 
ble, the court of France wonld not proceed in a negotiation of that kind, bu: 
by concert with England; and you will grant me, that this would not by any 
means ſuit our intereſt, This reflection leads me into an opinion, that the 
canal of France is not at preſent the moſt commodivus for us. It may ſuf. 
fice therefore to have offered to make uſe of that canal without prefling the 
matter further, Nor can M. Lench be the manager of this negotiation, 
For going to, and coming from Sweden at the ſeaſon of the year we are now 
in, requires time; and if we come to any agreement with the Czar, we 
ought to conclude it within three months at the very fartheſt, The canal of 
my lord Mar ſeems to me to be alike inconvenient and unpracticable, becaute 
of the length of time'which that circulation of correſpondence would unavyida- 
bly take up. Yet I cannot but think, that by the canal of the favourate 
phyſician, the good diſpoſitions of the Czar might be improved, it they are 
indeed ſuch as have been repreſented. It the Czar comes hither, and 
one can get a private converſation with the, favourite, we might cettam. 
ly carry things on far, ſuppoſing, as I ſaid, that what the favourite, b:; 
written be well founded. In the mean while I am contriving ſonie other 
way. 
if we fix upon a project, that is in any tolerable degree promiſing, I th: 

not be with-held by the difficulty and hardſhips of the voyage from being 
the bearer of it myſelf, 

If in the mean time your friends would enter into my ſcheme, I ſhould be 
the more ſure of bringing the king to a thorough good liking of their bulne!s, 
But I will not venture to convey any thing of this to his majeſty, other le 
than by word of mouth. It is ſatisfaction enough to me to know originally, 
that I am in no danger of giving offence to Sweden by the part I take 
upon me to act in this affair, The fancy of the pretender's retiring to Stock- 
holme ſurprizes me: it would be blazing abroad our ſecret intelligence by 
ſound of trumpet.” 

On the 12—23 of November, 1716, baron Gortz wrote {rom the Hague 
the following letter to count Gyllenburgh: I told you in my letter of Fi. 
day, that I deferred anſwering yours of the 14th, which I am now going te 
do, You ſay, fir, that, as to the affair you are preſſed about, it would * 
neceſſary to go roundly to work with the principals. I am entirely of the 
ſame opinion. The buſineſs then is to ſpeak plainly. I believe, fir, it Fil 
be thought a ſufficient proof of our frankneſs to declare, as you may do, tut 

nothing is more natural, nor more ſweet; than to revenge an affront one the 
received; but that, in point of prudcnce, it ought to be maturely conftdetch 
whether the paſſion of revenge can produce the defired effect. It your p*0- 
ple do but make the leaſt reflection upon this rule, they will undoubte”'s 
perceive, that it is entirely their buſineſs to make the ſucceſs of the enter- 
prize, which they deſire, appear probable to us. After that it will be lie 
wiſe proper, that they ſhould help us in ſettling the neceſſary points, that f 
that they ſhould afliſt us with money. As I run no riſque with you, fr, 
make no ſcruple of telling you in confidence, that the buſineſs in bau 
— for ſome time been part of my correſpondence with embaſſadot 
arre. : 

The principal members of the preſent court of Avignon, offer, on the _— 
olf their maſter, 60,0001. ſterling to engage the king's affection, I reno” 

ſtrated thereupon, that the delicacy of the conjuncture ought to caution i 
againſt clofing too haſtily with this offer; but that I propoſed to treat up" 
the foot of a common loan; and that, in that caſe, being furniſhed with 50 
king's full power to negotiate money for his majeſty's ſervice, I might Lange 
it, giving them aſſurances on the king's part, for repayment, that it at 

ſame time they would communicate to me a plan of the principal e 
would not fail to ſend it to the king; and that, in caſe his majeſty hoot uh 
unwilling to enter into the defign in queſtion, he would at leaſt pique" 
ſelf upon taking care, that the ſum, which I ſhould have borrowed in — 
name, ſhould be punctually diſcharged; ſo that the lendeis would run 1. 
riſque of their money, but that, on the contrary, they would have put e 
to a good advantage, and that, in ſhort, the offer being made upon the Ng: 
before mentioned, without ſtipulating any other conditions than being tens 
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| already given new life to our trade and credit; and 
ln the treaty lately concluded with France and 


are General. As your majeſty has, by this treaty, 

on UN 2 in ſo be a We, thoſe advantages, 
Which might have been expected from a glorious and ſuc- 
eſsful war, and were given up by a treacherous and diſho- 
x arable peace; we beg leave to congratulate your majeſty 
. an alliance, which opens to us ſo fair a proſpect of an 
undiſturbed ſucceſſion, an equal balance of power, and a 


riſhing commerce. 
10e — your majeſty our moſt humble thanks, for your 


majeſty's moſt gracious condeſcenfion, in having laid before 


burſed, the king might be more effectually wrought * that _ + 
their good will, than by directly ſolliciting the tuccours they _ : adde 
to ell theſe intimations, that, in caſe the king reliſhed the project of a revo- 
lution to be brought about in England, it might peihaps do better to = 
this enterpriſe the turn of its being intended to revenge the — 
2 of che kings of England, and to maintain the Evgliſh li- 

You have herewith, ſir, the copy of a pecuniary contract, which I have juſt 
now ſettled with ſome private perſons in this country. You will find by it, 
that there is a conſiderable advantage to be made, which it was neceflary * 
allow to ſtrangers, ſince no body in Sweden had courage enough for It. 1 
your ople had a mind to engage in it r from the grand affair, 
Could admit them forthwith as far as the ſum of three hun- red thoutand 
crowns. The king's printed patent, whereof you have herewith a copy, ſut- 
ficiently ſecures every individual perſon from all frauds with regard to the 
{tare's bonds, upon which the money is advanced, : 

But they mult determine ſpeedily, or lay aſide all hopes, as I have juſt 
now obſerved to ambaſſador Sparre in a poſtſcript, which I communicate to 
ou. 
If the thing be taken upon the foot before mentioned, it may go on; but 
otherwiſe nothing can be done. In a word, we muſt have money, and, 
after that, we muſt know what they are in a condition to do in England, and 
what part they expect the king ſhould take, to put this dehgn into motion, 
and to ſupport it,” | ; 

In an{wer to baron Gortz, count Gyllenburg wrote to him the follow- 
ing very remarkable letter, dated at London, December 4, 1716: As 
ſoon as I hae received yourexcellency's letter of the 23d paſt, I went to one 
of the principals at his own houſe, with whom I have had a long and intimate 
fricn.\{h1p. I ſhewed him your excellency's letter which I entorced the beſt 
L could. Whereupon he aſked me, whither I had ſpoke of it to any one 
of his party? and! telling him I had not, he deſired me, tor the love of 
God, not to do it. We were made to believe from Avignon, faid he, that 
all went on cutrently ; that baron Gortz had accepted our offet, and had 
given poſitive afſurances, on the part of the king of Sweden, of his athit- 
ance, We have been preſſed on the affair of the money, and to form a 
ſcheme; and we have actually applied out ſelves to both the one and the other. 
In the nudſt of all this, hete are three poſts arrived from Avignon, and no 
further ſigas are ſhewn of ſo much haſte, This change has very much per- 
plexcd us, we not knowing to what to impure it, unleis the priace's indiſpo- 
ton. But all is now become clear. They were too ſure of p- on at 
Avignon; they reckoned immediately on the athſtance of the king of Sweden; 
and now they are afraid, on one hand, of damping our courage, by owning 
frankly, that they had deceived themſelves; and, on the other, they dare 
not, upon an uncertainty, engage to ſupply them with money, being ſenſi- 
ble, it is the laſt we ſhall give them, if we ſhould find it employed to any 
other pu'poſe than we defigned ; and without direct aſſurances firſt given of 
our having the ſucconrs we need. You fee, therefore, continued he, of what 
conſequence it is, if you with us well, that you do not make known, to any 
perſon, what I fee our court of Avignon conceals with ſo much care, If 
you act otherwiſe, you will deſtroy the credit of the chevalier de St. George 
here, which perhaps will be of neceſſary uſe to you, and you will make his 
adherents your implacable enemies; for, if their deſign fail, they will be 
regardleſs, whether Sweden periſhes or not; and yet you know, that it is 
they, who have hitherto defended your cauſe, as well in the country, as in 
the parliament of England, and who have obliged your enemies to act with 
more caution and reſerve than they would otherwiſe have done. You will 
ill have occaſion for their afliſtance in the next ſeſſion of the parliament of 
England, which your enemies are preparing to incenſe terribly againſt you, 
as well by pamplets, which are now actually in the preſs, as by petitions of the 
merchants, who have loſt their ſhips, and who now meet twice a week to 
conſult, Now, faid he, to return to baron Gortz's letter, give me leave to 
tell you freely, that, iſ the queſtion was explicitly and ſimply, whether we 
ſhould aſſiſt the king of Sweden, and we conſented, it might then be worth 
while to aſk, what ſecurity we required, and what gain we inſiſted on? but 
this is not the caſe at preſent, nor ever will be. For I muſt own to you very 
wgenuoutly, that there are very few amongſt us, who have any concern for 
the intereſts of foreign princes, any longer than while they affect our own, 
and that even very palpably: Manus noſtre oculatz ſunt; credunt quod 
vident: Our eyes are in our hands; what they ſee we believe.“ So that for 
You to flatter yourielves, that, out of reſpect or triendſhip, we ſhould part 
with our mouey to any whatſoever, would be to know nothing of us. You 
can never alter our minds on that article : ſo you muſt juſt take us as we are. 

tor gain, can we hope for greater in any country, than what we have at 
home, without riſquing our money? Do we not make 7 or 8 per cent. by 
the public funds; and this upon the ſecurities of the parliament of England, 
and are paid punctually every quarter? That, this queſtion being utterly 
unteaſouable, it is ncceiTary to form another, and let that be, whither we 
are willing, by a pecuniary ſubſidy, to merit the aſſiſtance of the king of 
Sweden? To that I anſwer roundly, let us but be aſſured on the part of his 
majeity, upon whoſe bare promiſe we iH rely, more than on all the ſecurities 
«nd engagements of others: I ſay, let us only be aſſured, that by our money we 
hall merit his help, and actually have it. After this, let us but know what 
dau would have us to do, and we will make ſuch eftorts, that his majeſty 
!112ll not repent of giving his royal word to aſſiſt us. But, fir, added he, 
hat muſt we think, when, after a negotiation of three months or more, we 
WC yet in uncertainty upon what ought to be the chief ſpring of all our 
undertakir gs, and are to merit by our money, not the help we aſk, but 
barely an anſwer whether we ſhall obtain it or not? How can we run into. 
©xpence, expoſe our friends, and, in ſhort, endanger our fortunes and lives 
when perhaps his majeſty's refuſal may ſtop us ſhort; ſubject, among other 
things, to the fcar of being betrayed by thoſe who ſeeing the ill ſucceſs of 
bar projects, and chat there is nothing to be hoped for more on our fide, may 
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your parliament the diſcoveries concerning the intended 
invaſion; and cannot but regard, with the utmoſt horror 
and indignation, the malice and ingratitude of thoſe, who 
have encouraged ſuch an attempt againſt their king and 
country. 

We are ſorry to find that your mai eſty's lenity has been 
ineffectual towards reclaiming a faction, who have rendered 
themſelves ſo obnoxious to your juitice.” 

When this addreſs was reported to the houſe, a bebate 
aroſe on account of the lord Coningtby's urging it very ear- 
neſtly, that the peace of Utrecht was treacherous and diſ- 
honourable. The biſhop of London aflerted the contrary, 


endeavour to make their fortune, by ſtriking in with our enemies, and ſa- 
crificing us ? | 

Let us examine all this and you yourſelf will acknowledge, we ſhould 
hazard too much in following thoſe, who leave us in ſuch uncertainty. But, 
on the other hand, what does the king of Sweden riſque? Is not our go- 
vernment his enemies in every reſpect; and will it not aſſiſt them more this 
enſuing year? What can be ſaid againſt him, if, after the example ot Scipio 
he carries the war itito their country, who have been dehrous, and are ſtill ſo 
to carry it into his? This diverhon will be ſo much the greater, as it will 
be unexpected; and there is the more reaſon to hope for tucceſs, becauſe 
the whole countty is diſaffected. Ir is alſo probable, that half the army 
will be diſbanded by the partiament of England; and it is ceitam great 
part of that army will defeit on the approach of a ſufficient body of 
troops. 

But, ſuppoſe this enterprize ſhould not ſucceed, would this government 
be more bent upon the entire ruin of the king of Sweden than it was betore ? 
and, when king George's deſire to have the country of Bremen 1s ſatisfied, 
will our governinent be leſs ſollicitous by what mens to prevent the Czar's 
aggrandizing himſelf? let me beg you, ſaid he, to repreſent all this to Bu- 
ron Gortz; and I am ſure he will change his opinion; that he will nat let 
{lip, by chaffering, an opportunity ſo beneficial for the king of Sweden, and 
ſo glorious for himſelf, Tell him likewiſe, if you pleaſe, that there is no- 
thing more proper than what he demands as to a ſcheme; and the means of 
ſupporting the affair. But he mult give us the encouragement to ſee, that 
we are not labou ing in vun, and cunmng all h.zards without any fair proſ- 
pect. One poſitive afiu;ance given at Avignon will put all in motion; but, 
without that, all will flag. As to the colour, which the king of Sweden 
may put upon his enteiptize, I ſhall always have that opinmon, aid he, 
which baron Gortz himielt would have me entertain of his ſcheme, naucly, 
that the king of Sweden intends fincerely to reſtore the chevlicr. But 1 
am much afraid, that the reſt of my party will take this affiir in quite ano— 
ther light; that is to ſay, that they will tnogine, his Swediſh majelty, hav- 
ing not given any promiſe to our chevalier, nor declared for tim, w:il wake 
no other uſe of this enterprize, than only to compaſs his uwn Uoliyt's, c- 
cluſ ve of the chevalier, and to oblige king George to con to huiier terins. 
But in this he will find himſelf deceived ; for the greateſt part of the nation 
being at preſent inflamed with jacobititm, and ſet a lunging for the return of 
him, whom they believe their lawfal ſovereign, they will not join any per- 
ſon, who docs not declare operly for him; on the contrary, erceiving it 
is only a foreign quarrel, which draws the king of Sweden hither, vexed to 
ice their expectations fruſtrated, and not knowing how far his majeſty's re- 
ſentments may go, and who will be expoſed to his vengeance, or who be 
exempt from it, they will fall into the common humour of the nation, which 
is to unite all, notwithſtanding their paſt teuds againſt a foreign pov er, 

This is ſo true (continued he) that, if the chevalier de St. G:oroc had 

. . . 5 2 
not an Engliſli father, and been born in England, all his pretertions wauld 
avail him nothing with the common people; who when the conteſt ſhall be 
only between foreigner and foreigner, will certainly declare for him in po- 
{cllion, without much regard to the juſtice of the cauſe. 

For what remains, (added he) I entirely agree, that the maintaining 
of the church of England ought to be the topic in the king of Sweden's ma- 


nifeſto. This is the more neceflary, becaute it would ſerve to ſettle the 


minds of ſuch, as are diſturbed about the chevalier's religion. His majeſty 
likewiſe would act in his known character, which is to be on all K 
ſollicitous for the weltare of the prote ſtant religion. 

This, fir, is what was moſt material in my converſation with my friend, 
who, I aſſure your excellency, is a man of ſolid judgment, and ſo well 
informed of what paſſes at Avignon, that he told me a long time ago what 
was negotiated there on our part, though I took no notice of it, while I ſaw 
nothing particular about it, either in your excellency's letters, or in thoſe 
ot monſieur Sparre, Heeven told nie, that a certain relation of my lord 
Mar's was confident of doing us very good offices with the Czar; and that 
it had been intimated to baron Sparre. But, being tender of intruding into 
the provinces of others, I reckoned your excellency would be better informs 
ed of this the direct way. 

In anſwer to this letter baron Gortz wrote the following letter, dated at 
the Hague, December 11, 1716, to count Gyllenburg: I have received 
your agreeable letter of the 4th inſtant. I ſhall have the honour to antiver 
the contents of it, that the ſtronger the reaſons are, which are alledged to 
make us enter into the affair yo.1 know of, the more ſhould people be per- 
ſuaded of the true deſire, that we have to undertake the thing. It is ſuper- 
fluous to ſuggeſt motives to us, and we have no necd of a ſpur. As I run 
no riſque with you, fir, I will freely tell you, that, even before my departure 
from Sweden, we were already on our fide, diſpoſed to this expedition, 
It is eaſy to believe, that . thoſe diſpoſition are ſince increaſed, in propor- 
tion as the animoſity of the court, where you are, hath continued increaſ- 
ing. There is therefore now no other queſtion, but of the means to latisfy 
our juſt deſire of revenge. We have iu Sweden troops more than enough 
for that purpoſe ; but what ſuſpends our entering upon actions is that, 

Firſt, We have not the ſhips neceſſary as well for tranſporting the troops, 
as for the convoy itſelſ. 

Secondly, We do not know how it is propoſed to maintain the troops, 
when they ſhall be arrived at the place intended. : 

Thirdly, Horſes muſt forthwith be found to mount the cavalry, It is 
well known, that when one enters into an open country, the firſt impreſſion 
muſt be made by the cavalry. 

Fourthly, We mutt know the number of troops, that is thought requiſite 
— this expedition, in order to regulate thereby the armament of the 
ſhips. 

t is true, fir, that, for ſeveral months lat paſt, we have had ſome pre- 


liminary negotiation upon theſe matters with the court of Avignon, They 


have declared themſelves very well ſatisſied with the manner, in which we 
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and ſaid, he himſelf drew up the inſtruments of that trea- 
ty, and, in his opinion, it was as good a peace, as had been 
concluded tor theſe forty years pait.” Lord Coningſby re- 
plied, he did not intend any perſonal reflection on any per- 
lon; but the venerable prelate who ſpoke laſt, might re- 
member, that about two years ago, when the miniſters who 
made the late peace were impeached, his lordſhip declared, 
he was kept in the dark, and ſcarce knew any thing of what 
was doing at Utrecht.” 

The commons, in their addreſs, obſerved, that they 


could not, but with the . reſentment and indignation, 


look upon the obſtinate and inveterate rancour of thoſe, who 


we have ſpoken to them, and have promiſed not only to give the neceſſary 
explanations upon the advances of money propoſed, but alſo to furniſh in- 
ſtantly wherewithal to prepire on our lide, during this winter, every thing, 
that concerns the firſt ſtep ; being themſelves of opinion, that if any thing 
be intended to be done, it muſt be entered upon immediately after the ob- 
ſtacles, which a hard winter might bring to navigation, are removed; but 
hitherto all this has ended only in vain hopes. However, I have not, on my 
part, loſt any time for this enterprize. I have beſtirred myſelf to find out 
men of war; I have actually found out ſome, and have even made bargains 
for purchaſing lix of between fixty and ſeventy guns, all armed and rig- 
ged; and they are to be delivered at Gottenburg in the beginning of the 
month of March. The advance of mmey which I aſked from the court of 
Avignon, was only deſigned for the purchaſe of thoſe ſhips : and the ſum 
did not exceed ſixty thouſand pounds, If I have propofed the expedient of 
furniſhing us with this money upon the foot of a common loan, it was only 
done, (ir, with a view, the better to ſecure thoſe, that were concerned on 
both ſides, from the danger of a diſcovery, and thoſe that ſhould give the 
money, againſt the accidents, in caſe any ſuch ſhould be, that might 
render the deſign impracticable. It is alto the fear either of tome treachery 
or diſappointment, which cannot be foreſeen, that will hinder us from de- 
claring before we come to the place where we are to ſhew ourfelves, 

Our friends will have nothing to object againſt this precaution, if they 
will but conſider that, if we throw off the maſk too ſoon, and ſhould at- 
terwards miſs our blow, we ſhould give the Engliſh miniſters a very good 
argument to carry the nation into a war againſt us, into which they would 
not have a great deal of trouble to draw Holland alſo. 

This is a riſque of the laſt conſequence ; and would they have us run into 
it, fir, for a trifle * I do not know how elle to ſtile the money bulineſs in 
queſtion, 

The naval armament at Gottenburg cannot be uſeful to us, unleſs, for the 
deſign, which they propoſe to us, and the money we aſk will not be ſufficient 
cven for that armament. 

As to the reft, however juſt and folid I allow your friend's reaſoning in other 
matte!s, yet I cannot reconcile the opinion, which your friend ſeems to have 
of the good faith of the king and his intereſt, with the fear which is never- 
theleis ſhewn, that we have no other end than to piocure for oui ſelves the 
reſtitution of the duchy of Bremen. 

Pray, fir, which way can the king of Sweden better ſecure to himſelf the 
recovery and poſſeſſion of his ſaid duchy, than by reducing king George to be 
nothing more than an elector of the empire? By which means the king of 
Sweden will make hin;ſelf be courted by the houſe of Lunenburg, as in tor- 
mer times, Can good faith and a man's word be put in the ſcale ag iuſt ſo 
ſolid and ſo evident a rcalon, atter we have experienced how little account 
ought to be made of a ſecurity founded in words or in treaties ? To be ſhort, 
fir, the queſtion 1s with us, an affair already decided ; nothing remains but 
to conſider the means. | 

As I underſtand the matter, thoſe, that ſhall furniſh the money, will be in 
no danger ; they may give it under the name of Duich merchants, and un- 
der pretext of the great gain, that is to be made in dealing with me. The 
better to colour the thing, they may even give commiſſion to ſome Engliſh 
merchants, to make an agreement with me upon the foot of the contract, which 
I have had the honour to communicate to you. After this there would re- 
main no other riſque than that of loſing the money, in caſe the deſign ſhould 
not be executed ; but, if they had the leaſt confidence in the word of the king, 
this ſcruple would vaniſh immediately. His majeſty piques himfelt too much 
upon performing his engagements, to leave any room to miſtruſt him We 
have freſh proofs of this; notwithſtanding the vaſt expence, that we are 
obliged to bear, his majeſty would have the pretenſions of mr. Cook, and the 
other merchants in France, touching the money advanced to him in Turkey, 
ſatisfied, and I have actually paid thoſe creditors, 

To conclude, I mutt tell you again, fir, that they muſt come to a reſolution 
ſpeedily, or think no more of the affair for all the next year. 

It would alſo be neceſſary, that thoſe, who mean us well, ſhould labour to 
get half the troops that are now on foot in England, broken, and to hinder 
any naval armament till the month of May. 

It concerns us alſo to know, for our direction, what number of regular 
troops will remain, after they ſhall have got one half of them diſbanded, I 
reckon, that we might employ from ten to twelve thouſand Swedes in this ex- 
pedition ; amongſt whom there ſhould be four thouſand horſe, 

When things (hall be put upon the foot above-mentioned, I intend to go 
into Sweden myſelt, to puſh on the execution; for I do not like to rely on 
the care of others in ſuch a particular. I had allo rather concert this affair 
directly, and with you, than by the other way, which I think too long. 

My lord's relation hath indeed ſent word, that the czar has ſome diſpoſi- 
tions to pence, which we will not fail to make advantage of, that we may be 
in a condition the better to puſh on the affair in queſtion. The czar 1s to be 
here very fpeeGily, If it could be ordered, that the faid relation of my lord 
Mar fhould4 ſpeak to me, I ſhould quicly perceive what might be done there. 
You will ealily judge, fir, that an agreement with the czar would give great 
weight tothe other aſfaig. ; 

In anſwer to thi: letter, count Gyllenburg, on the 18th of December, N. 8. 
1516, wrote the following to baron Gortz : I received, two days ago, the 
letter your eyclency did me the favour to write me of the 11th, and I have 
not deferred the execution of your orders one moment. I hope to be able 
to give you an account of thein by the next mail. Tu the mean time 1 ſhall 
hive the houour to anſwer to your excellency's poſtcripr, that I ſhall not fall 
to govern myſelf as you there direct. If I have hitherto done otherwiſe, it 
has been, that I might not be accuſed of not repreſenting matters as they 
were on one ſide and the other, leaving it afterwards to our miniſters to make 
bid of that, which they thought moſt proper. Your exce:lency, accord- 
ing to your wonted goudneſs, will forgive me, however, for ſaying, that, in 
my opinion, whatſuever retolution we take, it w ould, notwithſtanding, be well 
to keep the people here in good humour; that is, that we ſhould ſcem not 


dated at London, December 29, 1716, he writes as follows: 
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were again endeavouring to imbroil their nativ a 

blood and confuſion: . that it was aſtoniſhing 10 f 7 
that any, who called themſelves proteſtants, could be ſ. FR 
flexible and reſtleſs in their endeavours to impoſe 8 = 
popith pretender, and rather venture to ſubject the kin ry : 
to a foreign yoke, than depart from their darling and — = 
ed deſign ot altering and ſubverting the preſent h. 
citabliſhment in the proteſtant ſucceſſion.” They conch; 
ve are all but too ſenſible of the unſupportable weigh. 1 


the national debts, and therefore will not neglect to an 


ourſelves with all poſſible diligence and attention 5 


great and neceſſary work of reducing and leſſening by de 


entirely to reject their propoſals, for otherwiſe they will be prying; 
motives, which render us 10 intractable, and FJ nk — he — 
one, in which cafe they will cauſe it to miſcarry. Beſides, a litti — 
would make them put off longer the puſhing the affair in parliament. _ 
think that is what your excellency ſeems to deſire. Methinks, to this — L 
would be necefſary, that your excellency ſhould write Peikum as aha 
who complains ot having received none to his letters, to ſhery your = eas, 
ledgement of the pains he has taken, and to defire him to go on, in 8 
keep the miniſters in the ſame good way, till your excellency has receiy qd os 
antwer to the account which you have given his majeſty of the whole al 1 
and then we may act with more vigour. As Petkum generally ſhews all hi 
letters to To vnſhend and Bothmar, I fancy they will thereby be eafily f 
ſuaded to believe what they wiſh. If this letter comes before the arrival o 
king George, it will perhaps prevent the impreſſion, which the Germans a 
Sunderland will be apt to make with their uſual violence at their fir * 
over. 
The two next letters relate principally to bills of exchange, ſhiop; 

ſalt, &c. for Sweden; but * . count Oyilenbur to Nen 


ſt coming 


corn, 
Gortz, 


I am once more obliged to defer the departure of my expreſs till Frida; 
one of the principal of our friends being not yet returned to London; but U. 
will be here to-morrow. I have the letters ready for the ph ſician bur 0 n 
not venture them by the poſt. While I am waiting for the principal of x9 
friends, I ſhall diſpatch to-morrow a gentleman to the czar, to endeavour i; 
poſleis him with pacific thoughts. I have given him letters for my 1 
that he may introduce him to your excellency, who wil! give him ſuch inftruc: 
tions, as you ſhall judge neceſſary. He is a Muſcovite by birth, and havin 
been a long time known to my friend, and perhaps even employed on the le 
meflager, he aſſures me, that we may put entire confidence in him. 1 have 
intimated to him, that he may alledge, for the pretext of his voyage, his natu- 
ral inclination to ſerve the czar, by which he was induced to diſcover to him 
that king George is making all the offers imaginable to acquire Bremen ol the 
king of Sweden, at the expence of the czar, who is to be the ſacrifice of that 
acquiſition. Your excellency will add what other hints you judge convenicn: 
I thould think, however, it might be proper, that this man ſhould be kent 
ignorant of the canal of the phyſician. I have another letter for hin 
which may introduce my brother to his acquaintance , and then he may con- 
vey meſſages between your excellency and the phyſician, till your excellency 
ſhall think fit to have an interview with him. We are af) ured here, that king 
George will have none with the czar ; and they ſeem to be very little ſatisfied 
with that prince, 

Your excellency will have the goodneſs to remember what I had the ho- 

nour to write to you in my laſt, about my lord Sunderland. I have learnt 
ſinee, that that lord does all he can to make thoſe of his party fond of king 
George's project to open a wht at Harbourg : afferting, that England will 
gain more by it, than even by its Weſt-India trade. One ſees very well u hi- 
ther all this tends, I am working againſt it. A member of parlizment has 
deſited me to inform him of the ſituation and nature of that port.” 
On the iſtof January, count Gyllenburg writes thus to baron Gortz, after 
a long account of private bufineſs, hiring of ſhips, &c. Since writing whit 
goes before, my fi lend has been with me, and has told me, that the nwney, as 
tar as twenty thouſand pounds, was ready, if I would but give my acquittance, 
that I had received it for the ute of the king my maſter , and this only, thi: 
he might have ſomething to ſhew to thoſe, who made this collection, ſuppo- 
ing, that hereafter they ſhould atk for it, I anſwered him, that I could n«: 
give any ſuch acquittance, without your excellency's order, which I wou:d 
write tor this poſt, He told me likewiſe, that they had already, by order of 
the court of Avignon, remitted eight thouſand pounds to baron Sporte. 

Since writing theſe lines, the Dutch mail of the 25th is juſt come in, by 
which my brother adviſes me, that your excellency was ſetting out upon your 
journey, It will therefore be unneceflary to tend the expreſs, eipceiily 
fince the two letters intended are now become uſeleſs. I will, however, fend 
a duplicate of this next Monday by the French poſt, together with the pier? 
above mentioned, 

Your excellency will receive, this, day, the copy of a letter, which M. 
Peikum writ yeſterday to baron Sparre, the contents of which confirm the i 
intentions of thoſe warm men, into whoſe hands the management of affairs 13 
going to be put: particularly if it be true, as mr. Petkum has aſſured mc, 
that my lord Towuſhend to whom he read the ſaid letter, owned, that c 
he had writ, in relation to our affairs, was true, All that we have to Rater 
ourſelves with, is, that the miſunderſtanding, which there is among e's 
gentlemen, may perhaps be of ſervice to us. Thus much, at leafl, is cette 
that, if we ſet ourſelves in earneſt about the great work, the ſaccels can 
poſſibly fail.” | 

The next is a letter from count Gyllenbucg to baron Gortz then at Parts, 
dated at London, January 7, 1716-17, as follows: * Yeſterday 1 received 
the letters your excellency did me the favour to write me ot the 29h pat, 
That concerning the conduct of this court came very ſeaſonably. I gave it te 
read to one of the principal Whigs with whom I have found means or ov 
tracting a frienſhip. As I am to dine with him to-morrow, I ſhall kno. 
what effect it has had. He is already in a good way, and I queſtion put but 
may be cartied yet further by ſuch juſt reaſoning. 88 

M. Petkum is charmed with your excellency's letter to him. IIe exchins 

ublicly againſt the Hanove ians for the groſs falſhood they have told ot bin. 

believe him innocent as to this fact. He has told ine, he will write him. 1 
to your excellency by this poſt. Mr Walpole's reply is remarkable. N 

friend, who is ohe of the champions of the whigs, has told me the ſame thin; 
If it be not the effect of the preſent diſcontent, and the court does not Ga 
expedients to regain thote people, I do not know whether the court wilt eren 
venture to bring that mutter upon the ſtage ; but I ſhall not be ſatis:0% 
with that, Ne 5 

I am trying to get it brought into parliament my own way. My tiene 
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labouring that point with me, and, to that end, is endeavonring te intorn 
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5 burden, which may prove the moſt effectu- 
| ces, this d pilerving to the public funds, a real and 
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certain ſecurity. 


The convocation alſo preſented a very loyal addreſs, - 


: « the followin ragraph: *we have ſeen, in 
22 — of bog of theſe men, who, neverthe- 
” "al themſelves by the name of proteſtants, what we 
1 & look for, ſhould a popiſh prince ever fit upon the throne 
of ch ſe kingdoms: Whilſt thev allow us no better a cha- 
mw than that of ſchiſmatics and heretics, of men cut off 
lc m the communion of Chriſt's church, and all the hopes of 
ſalvation, what can be expected from profeſſed papiſts, who 


himſelf thoroughly of the whole. It oy 8 chat 1 CR 
day of your excellency the particulars of Harbourg; and nt is likew! 
— | 4 requeſt that I beg your excellency will ſend me, as ſoon a3 may be, 
11 2 — ſhall be able to pic up in relation to the treaty coneluded be- 
— anover and our enemies ; particularly, if you can piocure the a- 
tween ent, by which the aſſiſtance of an Engliſh force is 8 to them. 
Car excellency ſees hereby what I am now doing on one fi e and the _ ; 
that is to ſay, 2 8 _ ah * a do nothing before I have 
our excellency's order . i 
1 — Tram baron Gortz, to count Gyllenbnrgh, is dated 
Yar anua 1717. . 

from Party J — * "before this day, that I am now authorized to 
enter into the affair, which you know of - and that I am allowed the liberty 
to do in it whatever I (hall think convenient. You will be able to judge of 
this yourſelf by the incloſed copy of the full power, that has been ſend to 
me. Which way ſocver I turn this affair, I do pot fee, that we can engage 
in it upon any other foot than that which Ipropoſedto youat thefirſt, As 
intereſt is the moſt certain ſecurity of treaties, and what we are {ollicited to 
undertake is of ſo great importance to us, and the moſt expeditious means to 
re-eſtabliſh our affairs, that can be deviled ; no man can doubt, that we ſhall 
apply ourſelves to it heartily and earneſtly ; and that we could wiſh for no- 
thing better, than to do it without the concurrent aſſiſtance of others, if the 
juncture of time would ſuffer us to diſpenſe with that aſſiſtance. 

The only thing I ſce wanting for our purpoſe are men of war and tranſ- 
ports. Of the firſt I can have two in Holland, and fix in France, all rigged 
and armed ; and thoſe, who have the diſpotal of them, oblige themſelves to 
deliver them in that condition at Gottenburg in the month of March. The 
luſt we ſhall not want, but we muſt immediately put our hands to the work, 
which requires money. Mr Sparre had afſured me, that I ſhould find an 
hundred thouſand crowns ready here; but I learnt at my arrival, that our 
friends, far from doing what they had promiſed, are now grown cool ; fo 
that I thought beſt, kr, to deſire you to preſs your friends to a ſpeedy reſo- 
lution, whether on the foot propoſed they will forthwith ſupply us with mo- 
ney, which we mutt have to purchaſe thoſe men of war, Or not. In cafe they 
will, it is neceflary they ſhould order it to be paid to me here as ſoon as 
poſiible, that I may put thoſe, who are to furniſh me with the ſhips, upon 
getting them ready. If they will not, this buſineſs ought to be broken off 
entirely, without thinking any further of 1t. | 

o loſe four weeks more would be loſing all, for this year at leaſt; and 
afterwards the circumſtances of affairs will ſo change, that there can be no 
thinking of it any longer. | 

For the reſt, our intention was to. tranſport twelve thouſand men; eight 
thouſand of them infantry, and four thouſand cavalry, oft which five hundred 
mounted. We were to carry with us a ſufhcient train of artillery, arms for 
ten or twelve thouſand men more, with requiſite ſtores of ammunition. We 
were to land at the places, whither we ſhould be directed; ſo that we ſhould 
have carricd with us all that is neceſſaty excepting horſes, which we expected 
to find in the country ; and all might have been executed without the leaſt 
umbrage being taken; provided, that on the other fade the ſecret was kept. 
Nr Sparre teils me, that the reaſon of the coolneſs of theſe gentlemen in this 
country is the treaty between this court and England, and the enſuing depar- 
ture of the pretender out of this country. For my part, I take this reaſon to 
be a very weak one; for as this treaty, and the „ N of the pretender 
out of this country, muſt make the court of England think themſelves in 
perfect ſafety, and deprive them of the pretext of keeping up their troops, 
our enterprize is become more eaſy, and more ſure. And to imagine that 
this court, at the bottom of their heart, would not be better pleaſed to have 
the pretender on the throne of England than the elector of Hanover, eſpeci- 
ally if the firſt continued to carry himſelf well towards this court, is to have a 
wrong notion of its intereſt, and of the private ſentiments of the duke 
regent, ; 

Mr Sparre tells me further, that our friends here think we ſhould not 
have cccation for any more men of war than thoſe eight, which we have at 
Gottenburg ; but they are to know that thoſe ſhips are but of forty guns 
each; fo that it would be hazarding too much, and expoſing a body of 
choſen troops (for ſuch we ſhould take on this expedition) for three or four 
large ſhips would be ſufficient to give them chace, and to take them all. 
But, when we ſhall have the eight ſhips, which carry from ſixty to ſeventy 
guns, nothing leſs than a ſquadron could oppote them, and before they could 
be fitted out, the blow would be ſtruc. 

To conclude, fir, I wait here for a ſpeedy yea or no; and I continue to 
adviſe you not to ſend: any account of this matter to the court; for our mi- 
niſters themſelves are ignorant of it, and know not for what intent they have 
been obliged to give the turn they have to the full power, which they diſ- 
patched. Aut nunc aut nunquam ; now or never,” as well for our friends 
as our enemics, 

When you have fixed this affair, at leaſt for what relates to the men of 
war here, | am very deſirous you ſhould come over to meet me in Holland, 
under pretext of being ordered thither ; and that you ſhould put the court 
in hopes of returning with ſome acceptable offer, to the end we might con- 
cert together all that remains tor our enterprize; after which I would ſet 
out myſelf for Sweden, to order every thing for making ſure of the execu- 
on. TI communicate to you the ſubjoined copy of the full power, which 
ws mijeſty has been graciouſly pleated to give me: 

We Charles, by the grace of God, king of Sweden, Goths and Vandals, 
great prince of Finland, duke of Schonen, Eſtonia, Livonia, Carelia, Bre- 
men, Verden, Stetin, Pomerania, Caſſubia, and Vandalia, prince of Ru- 
gen, lord &f Ingria and Wiſmar, Palatine of the Rhine, duke of Bavaria, 
Juliers, Cleves, and Bergues, &c. do hereby make known, and atteſt, that 
whereas we have committed to the fidelity and dexterity of the moſt - illuſ- 
trious and noble, our intirely beloved baron Gortz, privy-councellor of the 
moſt ſerene duke of Holſtein, and chief-marſhal of his court, various affairs 
tor our ſervice, to be tranſacted iu thoſe places where he ſhall reſide: 
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account no better of them (however they may flatter them- 
ſelves) than they do of us; but that both they and we ſhall 
be utterly deſtroyed by them? 

But the univerſity of Oxford did not fhew themſelves ſo 
loyal; for, at a meeting of the vice-chancellor, and other 
heads of the univerſity, dr. Dunſter, warden of Wadham- 
College, having made a motion for an addreſs to the king, 
and being ſupported by dr, Wynne, biſhop of St. Aſaph, and 
by the warden of Metton-College ; dr. Smalridge biſhop of 
Briſtol, deſired to know the ſubject of the addreſs. Bitho 
Wynne readily anſwered, that they might addreſs upon thets 
three heads: 1. The ſuppreſſion of the late unnatural rebel- 


and whereas the preſent circumſtances of the times and affairs do not eaſily 
permit, that we ſhould be able to furniſh him with particular credential let- 
ters (commonly called a full power) for every ſeveral tranſaction: to pre- 
vent theretore all delay, which might thence ariſe, we have judged it ne- 
ceſſary to conſtitnte by theſe preſents him, the ſaid baron Gortz, our mi- 
niſte: plenipotentiary, and to grant him full power, as by virtue of theſe 
preſents we do grant him full power to trent and conclude, in our name, 
with all and fingular perſons ot what condition ſoever, all matters, which 
may relate to our ſervice, and be for our intereſt; promifing on our 
royal word, that we will approve and ratify, and put entirely in execution, 
whatever the ſaid baron Gortz ſhall fo tranſact and conclude. In ſure teſti- 
mony whereof we have cauſed our ſeal to be affixed to theſe prefents, and 
ſigned the ſame with our own hand, 
Given at Lund in Schonen, the 23d day of October, 1716. 
Caror us, 
(L. S.) 
H. G. de Mullern. 


On the 13th of January, N. 8. 1717, baron Gortz wrote from Paris 
the following letter to count Gyllenburg: 

* I am to acquaint you, that our triends here are charmed with my 
ſcheme. They have cauſed one hundred thonſand livres to be paid me 
down, and have promiſed to get the reſt paid to me in Holland, to the ſum 
of one million of guilders. Iwill go therefore, and give orders for working 
with all poſſible diſpatch on the men of war, and for providing and bringing 
together all neceſſaries. I ſhall alſo go bac with all expedition to Holland; 
whence you will have further advice from me. I ſhall wait there with im- 
patience coming of your expreſs, and of the perſon, who is to ſpeak to the 
phyſician,” 

At the ſame time mr. Guſtavus Gyllenburg wrote to the count his bro- 
ther, the following note: 

* Atter the baron had ſigned his letter to you, he ordered me to tell you 
in his name, that it is abſolutely neceſſary our friends ſhould determine 
ſpeedily, and cauſe the money to be remitted, and paid to us, without any 
delay; for otherwiſe we cannot have the men of war from this country time 
enough.” 

Upon the receipt of baron Gortz's letter of the 8th of January, with the 
king of Sweden's full power, count Gyllenburg wrote an anſwer to the 
baron at Paris, dated at London, January 15, 1717, wherein he begs leave 
to know, * whether his excellency would have him, for the future, add the 
title of plenipotentiary to the direction of his letters. As to our affair, con- 
tinues he, I went immediately to the houſe of one of the principal of my 
friends, and, without taking notice of any coldneſs of the gentlemen in 
France, I told him, in order to engage him to ſpeak, that I had juſt received 
your excellency*s orders to give ſuch an acquittance, as had been demanded 
of me, He ſeemed very well pleaſed, and told me in anſwer, that he, who 
had the direction of the whole affair, being gone again into the country, and 
being not to return before Saturday next, nothing could be done till Monday; 
but that then he queſtioned not but I ſhould be ſatisfied, We ſhall ſee what 
that gentleman will ſay at his return; and unleſs the gentlemen in France 
have made my fiiends here alter their opinions (which I do not yet find they 
have) I hope all will go as we would have it; and, in caſe that ſhould 
happen ſo, I am very much of your excellency's opinion, that we ſhould 
at all thoſe gentlemen to their ill deſtiny, and go another way to 
work. 

My whig friend was charmed with your excellency's letter, which he read 
over and over. Many others of the ſame paity begin to change their lan- 
guage in our favour. I fend my brother alittle piece, which is juſt publiſh- 
ed at my charge, and writ in a pretty moderate ſtile, There is ſomething 
in it of my own. What is ſaid in the poſtſeript, in praiſe of the prince, 
is in order to gain the princes's party, which is already well inclined to- 
wards us. 

If your excellency thinks it proper to order me to Holland, I ſhould be of 
opinion, that you ſhould ſend the like orders to monſieur Perkum, on pre- 
tence, that you would receive information from us both together, concern- 
ing the poſture of affairs here with regard to our common intereſts. That 
would not give any umbrage, and we might eaſily find out ways of zmufing 
M. Petkum.” 

Before tlus letter reached baron Gortz, he writ another to count 
Gyllenburg, dated at Paris, January 16, 1717, N. 8. as follows: 

I have juſt now received your letters of the 1ſt, 2d, th, and 7th. You may 
depend upon it, fir, and aſſure your friends, that the expedition to England 
does at preſent take up all our thoughts and attention. It will depend but 
upon two things ; one 18, the procuring four or five ſhips of war ; and the 
other is money. I know where to get the former, but I can do nothing 


without the other, I cannot fign the contracts that are offered me. Your 


friends muſt take care to remove that obtlacle, and to provide for the other 
{quadron., There is not a moment to loje: the time is very ſhort : our 
friends on this fide have aſſured me, that the money ſhould be ready forth- 
with, By your letters, I am to believe, there are 20,000). ready. I here- 
with ſend you the acquittance, which I have given here, that you may draw 
yours conformably to it, which you will exchange hereafter for mine, which 
I will ſend you, after you have let me know the names of the credito:s, and 
that you have received the money. We are here agreed upon the plan of 
our enterprize ; and I am promited a man to be ſent to Holland, who will 
bring me what farther informations may be wanting, You may likewiſe 
aſſure your friends, that our prince will certainly be of the party ; bat I 
conjure you to give nothing in writing about this negotiation, except what 
relates to the acquittances upon the foot above-meritioned. 

I do not expect to hear from you any more here, but in Holland; and, if 
your man ſhould have been got thither in my abſence, he would have found 
Stambke fully inſtructed. 


I herewita ſend yon bac the contracts ſigned according to your deſire. 
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lion: 2. The king's ſafe return: 3. The favour ſhewn by 
the court to the univerſity, in granting their late requeſt, 
that the officers of Sterne's regiment, quartered at Oxford, 


Mould not burn publicly, on the day of his majeſty's arrival, 


the effigies of the Devil, Pope, Prerender, Ormond, Mar, 
and others. The biſhop, Smalridge, replied, the rebellion 
bad been ſuppreſſed long before; a thankſgiving had alrea- 
dy been obſerved for it, and therefore he thought it now 
too late to addreſs upon that ſubje&.” As to the ſecond, 
chere would be no end of addreſles, if they made one upon 
ſach an occaſion.” And as for the third, the late favour 
they had received, was overbalanced by having a whole re- 
iment quartered upon them.” Dr Charlett, the maſter of 
Iniverſity College, urged, * that there was no precedent for 
addrefling a king, who returned from his German territo- 
ries.” Dr Gardiner was againſt addreſſing, to ſave charges, 
on pretence, that they were out of caſh. Dr Cobb and 
others made other objections, and ſo the motion tor addreſ- 
ſing dropped. But the unverkity of Cambridge did not 
follow their example, but preſented a loyal addreſs, wherein 
they owned the king to be their only rightful and lawful 
ſovereign. u | 
Three or four days after their addreſs, the commons paſſed 
a bill for prohibiting all commerce with Sweden, as long as 
the king ſhould think it neceffary for the ſafety and peace 
of the nation. The bill was approved by the lords, and 
received the royal aflent. The trade with Sweden was of 
great moment to the merchants, but the indignation was fo 
general in both houſes, that the bill met with little oppoſi- 
tion. Before the ſupplies were ſettled, the commons voted 


The poſitive promiſe of letting them have iron puts me under ſome difficulty, 
becauſe I had no thoughts of preparing for ſo great a quantity, As to your 
money, you may keep an account of what your ſhall receive, four thouſand 
crowns. I have not yet propoſed to the king that augmentation; but I am 
in hopes of obtaining it for you. 

In the mean time, employ all your ſkill, in order to give the court all the 
trouble, that is poſſible, in the next ſeſſion, in relation to their conduct in the 
afairs of the north; and tell me from whence proceeds the good diſpoſition 
wherein Walpole ſeems to be.” 

The form of the acquittance mentioned and incloſed in this letter of baron 
Gortz to count Gyllenburg, is as follows: I, the underwritten plenipo- 
teutiary of his majeſly the king of Sweden, acknowledge to have received 
of for the ſervice of his Swediſh majeſty, the ſum of 

which the ſaid has found means of lending 
to his ſaid majeſty, the ſum of I promiſe, on the part of 
his majeſty, in vu tue of the full power, which I have from his ſaid majeſty 
and which I have produced in due form, to cauſe to be repaid to the ſaid 

or his order, in the ſpace of two years, to commence from 
the date of this acquittance; ſo that every four months there ſhall be paid a 
fixth part of the principal, together with intereſt at the rate of one half per 
cent. by the month, and ſo on, to the full payment of the total ſum, In 
virtue and token whereof, I have ſigned theſe preſents, the eleventh of Janu- 
ary, 1717, 


The baron de Gortz. 


The next letter is from count Gyllenburg to baron Gortz, dated at Lon- 
don, January 18, 1717, N. S. as follows: 

My friend, that directs the whole affair, came bac from the country laſt 
Saturday night, as I had the honour to acquaint your excellency, that he 
would in my laſt. He hath this day let me know, that upon a letter which 
he received trom my lord Mar, to remit forthwith 20,0001. into France, to 
the queen dowager of England, who was to pay it to us, he had actually re- 
mitted that money, which he hoped was already paid to your excellency. He 
aſked my pardon for not having communicated this to me ſooner, having 
been obliged to go into the country, the moment the affairs was diſpatched. 
He added, that he had deſired further orders from my lord Mar, with reſpect 
to the place, where the reft of the money ſhould be paid. I doubt not but 
that baron Sparre has already had advice of all this, and that he has acquaint- 
ed your exccllency with it ; which, however, I beg you would forthwith let 
me know, that I may quiet the minds of my friends here, who imagine, that 
the {aid baton doth not act in concert with your excellency in an an aflair, 
wherein the leaſt miſunderſtanding might do a great deal of miſchief, I have 
told them, that your excellency deſigned that I ſhould come to you in Hol- 
land, to concert every thing with you; with which they were very well ſatis- 
fied, But I have told them, that I will not go thither with empty hands, 
and that they ought atleaſt to get 10,000], ready tor me to carry with me, 


IT have alſo deſired them to get me a letter from the brother of the czar's 


phyſician, which might ſerve to introduce me to him, it your excellency think 
fit to employ me to ſpeak to him. I cannot exprels to your excellency my 
concern, that the affair above-mentioned ſbould have taken a turn, which I 
did not expect; and which, for ought I know, may not be pleaſing to your 
excellency, Even my friends are diſatisfied at it, every thing being done 
unknewn to them. But, as they are obliged to have great regard for the di- 
rector of the affair, who is a perion of very great conſequence, they muſt ſeem 
to be ſatisfied, If your excellency, after this, thinks it necefſary for me to 
come to Holland, I beg your ordets therein, as ſoon as poſſible, that I may 
take my mealures, | 

Afrer I had written theſe lines, I received the favour of your excellency's 
of the :3th, from whence I perceive, with a great deal of pleaſure, that our 
affair is begun, I read jt to one of my friends, who told me, that that was 
the ſum, ot which he had ſpaken to me ſome days ago, and which I menti- 
oned in one of my former; that he then believe it to be 8,000l. but that it was 
but 6, 5091. which exactly anſwers that, which has been paid to your excel- 
tency, aud which makes part of the 20,0001, that has been remitted, He has 
p:omifed me to haſten the reſt, but I ſhould think, that it would be neceſſary 
that our friends in France, from whom they expect the orders, ſhould pray 
them to diſpatch it with all haſte, He has given me hopes, that I ſhall have 
a good fun with me, when I go to Holland,” 

The next letter 15 of count Gyllenburg to baron Gortz, dated at London, 
January 23, 1717, in which he write: thus: 


. 


. 
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ten thouſand ſeamen. for the year 1717. Then 
into conſideration the eſtimates of the land. forces. 

debate, the tories alledged, that the late rebellion he;; 1 the 
prefled, and the Swedith conſpiracy ſeaſonably diſe ng tp. 
there was reaſon to hope, the counties would he eq ere 


they look 


of the grievous burden of quartering ſoldiers; but. R eaſeg 
peared that the king of Sweden perſiſted in his def an 6 


vade Great Britain, they would all readily give their 
for keeping the preſent forces on foot. The contrary Otes 
urged the neceſſity of taking ſpeedy and vigorous reſo ro 
in relation to the army. At length it was reſolved vas 
dividing, that the ſum of 959,9431. ſhould be ora. 
maintaining the guards, garriſons, and land-forces fo 75 
enſuing year. Not long after, they paſſed the mutis By: 
deſertion bill, by which the ſoldiers were exempted Naan 
arreſts for debts. When this bill was before the lord * 
licentiouſneſs of che army, and the diſorders oommiuelbe 
the ſoldiery, particularly at Oxford, were complaincl by 
and a motion was made, that, before they pafled a bin 
their favour, they ſhould enquire into the riot, which han vs 
ed in that city on the prince of Wales's birth-day. 71, 
court inſiſted on the neceſſity of paſſing the bill without del 1 
but readily conſented, that the Oxford riot ſhould be 3 
quired into. Some lords of the other ſide, who were x 1 
henſive that the univerſity would get no credit by ſuch = 
examination, endeayoured to wave it, by propoſing x = 
neral enquiry into the conduct of the army. This Vas — 
poſed by the court lords, who obſerved, that they ouaht .c. 
to arraign a conſiderable body of men, againſt whom ad 
was no legal complaint; and that ſuch a Proceeding 2 


The day before yeſterday I received the favour of your excellency's of-1 
16th. The incloted triplicate of that which I had the honour ten 15 
your excellency by the I ſt poſt, will ſhew you the train that our * 
in In the mean time, I have told our friends, that your excel. wirr 
my voyage to Holland abſolutely neceſſary, in order to concert u th 8 
neceſſary meaiures for the enterprize; but, that your excellency char fra 
no means have me ſtir from hence, without carrying with me what ge 
ſhould be neceſſary, That it therefore lay upon them now to make « cet 
uſe of the time, which was ſo precious to us, and to put me iu a cor 
of going with the firſt opportunity. 

as prom ſed me to do their.beſt, that my voyage might not be 0+. 
ferred longer than the end of the next week. In (caſe -] can by that 
means bring them to hailen their diſburſement, it will afterwards \ * 
pend upon your excellency's pleaſure, whether I ſhall go to pa my te- 
ſpects to you or not. 5 


* . 
* ets 
US 
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Your excellency may be aſſured, that I do all in my power to traverg 


the ill deſigns of our enemies. The printed picce inclofed, wizrcin } 
have ſpoken entirely as an Engliſhman, is a (mall ſpecimen of hat 610 
follow. I do not know whether mr. Walpole's expreſſions were. the 
effect of his firſt rage, on account of his brother-in-law, my lord Hong. 
ſhend's being removed, or whether they came from his heart, We $11)! 
be better able to judge of thoſe gentlemen after the king's arrival, when 
it ſhall appear, if they have reaſon to be ſatisfied ; for it is from thence 

that they will form their ſcheme of politics. 

It is ſtrongly reported here, that your excellency has made a declars. 
tion, that the King having waved all preliminary demands, has accepted 
the emperor's mediation, and agreed to fend his plenipotentiaries to 
Brunſwick. I moſt humbly beg your cxcellency will let me know what 
truth there is in it,” 

The next letter is from baron Gortz to count Gyllenburg, dated at 
Paris, January 27, 1717, N. S. wherein he ſays : © Yours of the 18th, with 
the duplicate, 1s come ſafe to my hands, Your friends are in the wrong, 
to imagine that mr. Sparre and I do not act in concert in this affair, 

He has communicated every thing to me with the greateſt exaQueſs, 
and not being authorized himſelf to enter upon this affair, nor to receive 
the money, he left all to my diſpoſal. I have even put into his hands 
acquittances, where the ſum is left in blanks, that he may make uſe of 
them 1n my abſence, as ſoon as the money is come. The friends which 
are in France ſhall be writ to, to preſs thoſe in England to furniſh as 
ſoon as poſſible, the million of Dutch guilders, which we have agreed 
on; and I mult needs tell you, that I cannot take the leaft ſtep in relation 
to the ſhips, which are abſolutely neceſſary to us for car:yiug on this an- 
terprize, before I am in poſſeſſion of that whole ſum ; for, if 1 thev!d 
begin, and the money afterwards not come in, the ſum employed upon 
this occaſion would be loſt; not to ſpeak of the diſgrace it would be 
for me to have entered upon an affair, without being able to go througi 
with it. : 

As for your voyage into Holland, that likewiſe depends on the payment 
of this money. When you have ſecured that point, you will do me 4 

leaſure in coming over to me, furniſhed with all the informations tead- 
ing to the execution of our deſien, which may till be wanting. 1 will 
write next poſt to Petkum to come along with you.” 


* Theſe addreſſes were followed by a long one from the difienting mi- 
niſters, in which they ſaid: ; 

We think it the particular honour of the proteſtant diſſenters, that their 
ſtri& adherence to the intereſt of your illuſtrious family, before your ma- 
jeſty's acceſſion, and their loyalty to it ſince, have dran upon them 10 
much of the fury oi their fellow ſubjects; we are not conſeious what elle 
could render us obnoxious to them; our principles being, as we nope 
the molt friendly to mankind, and amounting to no more than thote 0! 
a general toleration to all peaceable ſubjects, univertally love and cha. 
rity for all chrittians, and to act always in matters of religion, 23 Ged 
ſhall give us light into his will about them. r 

We do not much expect or deſire any thing that ought to give any one 
the leaſt dilturbance ; we only with that under your majeſty, as the cem. 
mon father of al: your loyal people; thoſe of our pertuaticn mig ht not 
want capacity, as we hope your majeſty wili find they never want an ln. 
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clination to promote the true intereſt of the proteſtant religion, 4 ol 


their country. 
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not but be diſagreeable, and even injurious to the king, 


is prerogative, has the command of the army; 
2 f 1 8 — diſorders are committed by the ſoldi- 
- the complaints ought firſt to be laid before him: but, 
. it had been moved to enquire into the Oxford riots, 


which had indeed made a great noiſe, and been examined 


1. they ought to addreſs his majeſty, that he would 
wh» 7 Aae al the papers, relating to that affair, to 
be lud before the houſe. The addreſs was reſolved and 

reſented, and the papers being laid before the lords, there 
lroſe a great debate. The archbiſhop of York, and the 
biſhops of Rocheſter and Cheſter, endeavoured to juſtify 
the univerſity, alled ng, among other things, that for 
forty years paſt they had not paid any regard to the birth- 
day of any prince of Wales, or even of the prince fitting on 


| the throne, by making public rejoicings : that the univerſity 


1 method of exprefling their loyalty more conſiſtent with 
— dignity of their founders, and the characters of their 
perſons, than illuminations, bonfires, and firing of guns : 
that, as for the mayor and magiſtrates of the city of Oxtord, 
they had this to plead tor their excule, that they were 
ignorant it was the prince's birth-Gay : that, the ſeveral 
affidavits and informations, upon which the mayor and 
magiſtrates grounded their complaints, having been ſent 
up to court, copies of the ſame were returned to the offi- 
cers of the regiment quartered at Oxford, in order to give 
them an opportunity to juſtify their proceedings ; which 
produced another ſet of affidavits and depoſitions in be- 


half of the officers : that the magiſtrates had no opportu-. 


nity to make any replication in their own defence; and 
therefore it was moved, that the houſe would come to no 
reſolution, upon the foot of the two ſets of affidavits but that 
they would adjourn the further proccedings, and appoint a 
day, when they would hear the perſons concerned in theſe 
— They inſiſted upon this method, becauſe 
nothing could ſet this matter in a truer light, than the 
croſs- examining and confronting the evidences on each 
fide; urging, that this method, their lordſhips very well 
knew, was the conſtant practice of the courts below, and 
even of all the hearings of the bar of their lordſhips 
houſe : and that their lordſhips had never yet refuſed to 
admit of a replication : that as to the diſreſpect to the prince 
regent, charged upon the univerſity, for the neglect of 
ringing the bells on his royal highneſs's birth-day, of the 
ſixteen colleges in the univerſity, only three had any bells 
to ring: and that it appeared plainly by the affidavits taken 
before the mayor and magiſtrates, that the riotous proceed- 
ings were occaſioned by the infolence and rude behaviour 
of the ſoldiers, encouraged by ſeveral members, of the 
univerſity, calling themſelves the conſtitutional club; and 
by the neglect of the commanding officers of the regiment, 
in not iſſuing proper orders to ſuppreſs the diſturbance.” 
The duke of Bucks, the earl of Abingdon, the lords Har- 
court, Trevor, North and Grey, and ſome others, ſpoke 
allo in favour of the univerſity and magiſtrates of Oxford. 
The lord Coningſby, who ſpoke firſt on the other fide, 
{aid, that he knew the uſage of the univerſity to have 
been otherwiſe than had been repreſented; and gave a ſhort 
account of the behaviour in the reigns of king Charles II. 
and James II; and diſtinguiſhed between their paſt and 
preſent loyalty.” He owned, that, in theſe two reigns, 
they had expreſſed their loyalty in a moſt extraordinary 
manner, and had made ſuch great advances to countenance 
an unlimited power in the prince, that, if Providence had 
not miraculouſly interpoſed, they had, as far as in them lay, 
deſtroyed the liberties of their country, which would have 
involved the univerſity in certain ruin.“ The lord-chan- 
cellor, the duke of Kingſton, the earl of Sunderland, the 
lord Parker, the lord Townſhend, the lord Cadogan, and 
ſome other peers who ſpoke on the ſame ſide, obſerved in 
general, chat the diſreſpect to the prince regent, charg- 
ed upon the univerſity and city of Oxford, was mani- 
teſt; becauſe the major of the regiment did, about ten of 
the clock in the morning go to the mayor, and complain- 
ed, that he had ſhewed no regard to the prince's birth-day, 
y ringing the bells; to which the mayor returned a ſhuf- 
ling antwer, pretending he did not know it. to be the 
prince regent's birth-day. That upon this the major told 
him, he would draw out the regiment to celebrate the day 


ech proper rejoicings, which he did accordingly; but that 


the mayor, inſtead of joining in the rejoicings, with a vaſt 
mob after him, filled u p the public ſtreets; and ſome of his 
attendants inſulted the ſoldies on their march, and gave 
tem opprobrious language, crying out, * Down with the 
round-heads.“ That they proceeded ſo far in their inſults, 


as to LN dirt and ſtones at the ſoldiers, and even attempt- 
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ed to diſarm ſome of them. That the houſe, wherein the 
officers of the regiment, and ſome of the collegians met to 
celebrate the feſtival, was in an inſolent manner aſſaulted, 
and the windows broke by ſtones thrown from the oppo- 
ſite houſe of one Hurſt; an ironmonger, upon which the 
ſoldiers, to revenge the affront, began likewiſe to break 
windows, of which the major was no ſooner informed, but 
he immediately went out and bid them deſiſt. That it 
was indeed affirmed in ſome of the affidavits produced in 
behalf of the univerſity and magiſtrates, that a certain col- 
legian went round the bonfire, and encouraged the foldiers 
to break the windows of Hurſt, and all that were not illumi- 
nated ; but, that the ſame was contradicted by no leſs than 
five or fix perſons, who upon oath declared, that the col- 
gian was from ſeven till ten that evening in their company, 
and had not ſtirred from the houſe all that time. That, 
upon the mayor's applying to the major of the regiment, 
the latter gave immediate orders for patrols to go through 
the city, and ſend home to their quarters all the ſoldiers 
they ſhould find in the ſtreets. And that, the patrols be- 
ing inſulted by ſome of the mayor's attendants two or 
three of the ſoldiers fired, but with powder only, purſuant 
to the orders given them.“ During this debate, the earl of 


Abingdon offered a petition from the vice-chancellor, and 


the mayor, and magiſtrates of Oxford, praying to be heard ; 
and inſiſted, that it ſhould be received and read: but it 
was urged on the other fide, that the houſe being in a 
grand committee, the receiving any petitions was irregular. 
Then it was moved, that the chairman ſhould leave the 
chair; which being carried in the negative, the debate was 
reſumed, and about fix o'clock in the evening the two fol- 
lowing reſolutions were agreed to by a majority of ſixty- 
five againſt thirty-three. 

I. Refolved, That the heads of the univerſity, and 
mayor of the city, neglected to make any bublic rejoicings 
on the prince's birth-day; but ſome of the collegiates, 
with the officers, being met to celebrate the day, the houſe 
where they were aſſaulted, and the windows were broken 
by the rabble : which was the beginning and occaſion of 
the riots that enſued, as well from the ſoldiers as the ſcholars 
and townſmen; and that the conduct of the major ſeemed 
well juſtified by the affidavits produced on his part. 

II. Refolved, That the printing and publiſhing the de- 
poſitions, upon which the complaints relating to the riots 
at Oxford were founded, while that matter was under 
the examination of the lords of the committee of council, 
and before they had time to come to any reſolution touch- 
ing the ſame, was irregular, diſreſpectful to his royal high- 
nets, and tending to ſedition.” 

1717] The commons, proceeding upon the ſupplies, 
among other things granted 24, oool. for the payment 4 four 
battalions of Munſter, and two of Saxe-Gotha, which the 
king had taken into his ſervice, to ſupply the place of ſuch 
as during the rebellion ſhould be drawn from the garriſons 
of the States-general to the aſſiſtance of England. This oc- 
caſioned a great debate. It was ſaid, as thefe troops did 
not ſerve, they ought not to be paid. It was replied, by 
the treaties it was agreed that they ſhould be paid whether 
they ſerved or not, and the circumſtances of the times 
made ſuch an agreement neceſſary. It was moved, and 
the queſtion put tor an addreſs to the king, that the in- 
ſtructions given to thoſe who tranſacted the treaties for the 
ſix battalions, might be laid before the houſe, but it paſſed 
in the negative by a majority of one hundred and ſixty- 
five againſt thirty-eight. It was believed theſe treaties 
were called for, and the addrefles moved by ſome gentle- 
men, with a deſign to bring a cenſure on the German 
miniſters. About 5, zool. was alſo granted to make good 
the damages and lofles ſuſtained by the tumultuous and 
rebellious proceedings in ſeveral counties, particularly the 
demoliſhing the meeting-houſes. The money voted for 
the army, navy, and other particulars, amounted to above 
two millions and a half. | 

To raiſe theſe ſupplies, the commons granted a land-tax 
of three ſhillings in the pound, and the mait-tax. While 
theſe things were tranſacting, mr. ſecretary Stanhope de- 
livered to the houſe the following meſlage from the King: 

His majeſty being defirous, above all things, not only 
to ſecure his kingdoms againſt the preſent danger with 
which they are threatened from Sweden, but likewiſe to 
prevent, as far as poſſible, the like apprehenſions for the 
future, thinks it neceſſary that ſuch meaſures ſhould be 
early concerted, as may conduce moſt effectually to this 
end. ; 1 | | 

And, as this may require ſome expence, his majeſty 
hopes that his commons will, by their aſſiſtance at this 
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juncture, enable him to make good ſuch engagements, as 
may eaſe his people of all future charge and apprehenſions 
upon this account.” 

The conſideration of this unexpected meſſage was de- 
ferred till the next day, when mr. ſecretary Stanhope made 
a motion, that a ſupply be granted to enable his majeſty 
to concert ſuch meaſures with foreign princes and ſtates, as 
may prevent any change or apprehenſions from the deſigns 
of Sweden for the future.” He urged the advantage and ſe- 
curity that would ariſe to the nation, by enabling his ma- 
jeſty to reduce the king of Sweden; and what confidence 
they ought to repoſe in the king's honour, wiſdom and 
cexconomy, in the management of what money ſhould be 
thought neceſlary for that ſervice. Mr Shippen replied, 
© that it was a great misfortune, that ſo wiſe and excellent 
a prince as his majeſty was as little acquainted with the 
uſage and the forms of parliamentary proceedings, as 
with the language of our country. That, if he knew either, 
he would not 3 ſent a meſſage, which, he was ſure, 
was unparliamentary and unprecedented; and therefore it 
was his opinion, that the ſame was penned by ſome fo- 
reign miniſter, and then tranſlated into Engliſh. That, 
ſince the king's acceſſion to the throne, there had been 
reflections _ in that houſe upon the laſt miniſtry, as if 
they had betrayed the intereſt of their country. That, on 
the contrary, they had often been told, that his majeſty 
had retrieved the honour and reputation of the nation, the 
effects of which had already appeared in the flouriſhing 
condition of trade. That, after all this, he could not but 
be very much ſurprized, to find a motion made for a ſup- 
ply of money to enable his majeſty to enter into new mea- 
{ures, to ſecure his kingdoms againſt any future appre- 
henſions from the Swedes. That the neceſſity that was 
urged for this, ſeemed to be inconſiſtent with the ac- 
count of thoſe glorious advantages, which his majeſty had 
obtained for us. And he could not =—_ being of the 
opinion, that if the new alliances and meaſures to be con- 
certed were ſuch, as were to be obtained 1 by the 
force of our money, that ever the happineſs or the ſecu- 
rity of the nation could be the conſequence of ſuch coun- 
ſels: for, whenever foreigners come to taſte the ſweetneſs of 
Engliſh money, we might depend upon it, that their ad- 
herence to our intereſt would laſt no 5 — than we con- 
tinued to ſupply their neceſſities.” Mr Hungerford, who 
ſeconded mr. Shippen, ſaid, among other particulais, © that, 
for his part, he could not underſtand what occaſion there 


was for new alliances ; much leſs, that they ſhould be pur- 


chaſed with money. That it muſt needs be very ſurpriſing 
to the whole world, that a nation, not long ago the terror of 
France and Spain, ſhould now ſeem to fear ſo inconſiderable 
an enemy as the king of Sweden; eſpecially when we had 
ſo good a fleet at ſea, and ſo great an army at land.“ Some 
other ſpeeches were made on the fame fide, which gave 
mr. Stanhope occaſion to ſay, that he was ſorry to find 
gentlemen grow ſo warm upon a ſubject of this nature: that 
the king was a prince of that integrity and honour, and 
had already given ſuch convincing proofs of his tender care 
for the true intereſt of the nation, that they might entirely 
depend upon his wiſdom in this matter: and therefore he 
was of opinion, that none would refuſe compliance with 
this meſſage, but ſuch as either were not the king's friends, 
or who diſtruſted the honeſty of his miniſters.” This gave 
offence to ſeveral members; and mr. Lawſon, one of the 
knights of the ſhire for Cumberland replied, © That he was 
very much ſurprized to find ſuch unguarded expreſſions 
fall from that worthy and honourable gentleman, for whom, 
he was ſure, the whole houſe -had a very great regard. 
But, ſince he had thought fit to ſpeak ſo openly, he hoped he 
might well be juſtified in ſaying, that if every member of 
this houſe, that uſed freedom of ſpeech on any ſubject of 
debate, muſt be accounted an enemy to the king, when he 
happens not to fall in with his miniſters; he knew no 
ſervice they were capable of doing for their country in that 
houſe; and therefore it was his opinion, that they had no- 
thing elſe to do but to retire to their country ſeats, and 
tcave the king and his miniſters to take what they pleaſ- 
cd.“ Mr Boſcawen, comptroller of the houſhold, fir Gil- 
bert Heathcote, mr. Horace Walpole, and ſome other 
gentlemen bacer] mr. Stanhope's motion; but mr. Grim- 
ſtone, member for St. Alban's, and ſome other wig mem- 
bers, ſpoke againſt it, on the other ſide; and what is ſtill 
more obſervable, was the filence of mr. Walpole, firſt 
commiſſioner of the treaſury. However, it was moved 
and reſolved, that the houſe would in a committee con- 
ſider on the 8th of April of mr. Stanhope's motion for a 


{upply. Mean time the king was addreſſed for a copy of 
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the treaty made by king William, with the kin 

den, in 1700, which was read and examined. Rat Sve. 
treaty there was printed, and delivered to the * the 
account of the damages ſuſtained by the Britiſh {ub 82 
ſhips and lading confiſcated in Sweden, amountins . man 
69, oool. and of the loſſes ſuſtained by the Muſcovit 2 
pany, amounting to above 45,000]. 1 

It was now obvious, that there was a miſunderſtang; 

among the king's miniſters, and that the wigs were 5 g ng 
This more plainly appeared, in the courſe of the * 
about mr. Stanhope's motion for a ſupply againſt 8. ebate 
For, when it came to be reſumed on the day Fl 3 
it was urged by thoſe who oppoſed it, that Che 
parliamentary to grant a ſupply, before the occaſion = 
known, and an eſtimate of the expence was laid b * 
the houſe. That the king's meſſage about this matter 0 
ſo unprecedented, that his miniſters ſeemed to be Ad 
about it; and that it was a great misfortune ſuch 1 
mould happen among the miniſtry; for then a parlamen 
cannot have a true information of things. That "a 
could not eafily apprehend, what occaſion there og: 
make new alliances, ſince we had a ſtanding arm 10 
Great-Britain, and a conſiderable fleet at ſea, which . 
ficiently ſecured his majeſty's kingdoms againſt any 2 
gers from Sweden. That if we deſigned to make an 
fenſive war againſt the crown, why did we not ſend un 
of our forces on board our fleet; eſpecially, this wm 
were now ſecure at home, both by the ſuppreſſion of the 
late rebellion, and by the concluſion of the triple alli. 
ance, which the regent of France had begun faithfully 8 
perform, by cauſing the pretender to paſs the Alps? how. 
ever, if the court inſiſted on the neceſſity of entering into 
new engagements againſt Sweden, they thought it proper 
to addreſs his majeſty, to acquaint the houſe with the .. 
ture of thoſe engagements, and the ſum that was requiſite 
to make them good. To this it was anſwered by mr. Nen. 
hope, and ſome others, that the diſcovery of the late 
conſpiracy, carried on by the Swediſh minifters, in con- 
Junction with the diſcontented party at home, ſufficiently 
evinced the neceſſity of a ſtanding army in Great-Britain, 
That the treaty of triple alliance ſcemed indeed to ſecure 
us againſt any danger on the part of France; but it wa 
to be obſerved; that treaty had met with ſo great oppo- 
fition at the French court, that, had not the regent ſticled 
ſtrenuouſly for it, the ſame would have infallibly miſcar- 
ried: and, though hitherto we had all the reaſon imaoi. 
nable to command the honeſty and candour of that prince, 
yet in good policy we ought not to depend on that treaty 
any longer, than it ſhall be the intereſt of France to ob- 
ſerve it. And, as for the addrefs, the fame would be 
injurious to the king's prerogative of entering into ſuch 
alliances, as his majeſty thinks neceflary for the ſecurity 
of his dominions, without communicating the fame to 
his parliament: which prerogative was grounded on very 
good reaſons; for, if the crown was obliged to impart 
the ſecret of affairs to ſo great a number of perſons, the 
moſt important negotiations might thereby milcarry.” 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, who ſpoke on the ſame fide, men- 
tioned the great lofles and damages, which the Britiſh 
ſubjects had ſuſtained by their ſhips being made prize, and 
confiſcated in Sweden; and, beſides thoſe contained in the 
printed account, which was that day delivered to the mem- 
bers, produced a liſt of other loſſes; concluding, * that, 
the king of Sweden having ſeveral times refuſed to make 
ſatisfaction for the ſame, and, on the contrary, his minil- 


ters having endeavoured to raiſe a new rebellion in his 


majeſty's dominions, there was a ground to declare war 
againſt him.” To this mr. Gould replied, * that, the 
Dutch having ſuſtained as great loſſes by the Swedes, they 
had an equal concern with Great-Britain to declare war 
againſt them; and therefore it would be proper, before we 
proceeded further, to engage Holland, in the firſt place, t0 
prohibit all commerce with Sweden, as we had done.” Mr 
Stanhope ſaid, he made no doubt, but the States woul 

readily come into any meaſures, that ſhould appear ne- 
ceſſary for the good of both nations in general, and to 0b- 
tain ſatisfaction for the late depredations of the Swedes 
in particular: that they had lately given ſignal inſtances 
of their firm adherence to the crown of Great-Britain, in 
cauſing the Swediſh miniſters to be ſeized in their domint- 
ons upon his majeſty's deſire : but that the form and con- 
ſtirution of their government, and the good of their ſub- 
jects, who mult ſubſiſt by trade, did not permit them to 
take ſuch vigorous and ſpeedy reſolutions, as could be 
withed ; and therefore it would not be fair to exact the lame 
from them.“ Mr Craggs prefled the neceſſity of making 
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; againſt Sweden, from the late doubtful con- 

dd A — "o.. potentate ( meaning the czar of Muſcovy) 
wi by his inactivity againſt Sweden, and the poſts ſome 

of his troops had taken, gave great umbrage to the empire. 
0 che other hand, to the great ſurprize of the generality 
the aſſembly, the ſpeaker and mr. Smith, one of the tel- 

* of the exchequer, declared, that, though they were 
. © againſt the ſupply, they were againſt demanding and 
rant it in ſuch an unparliamentary manner: and the 
5 other propoſed, that part of the army ſhould be diſband- 
— and the money thereby ſaved applied towards the mak- 
in f good ſuch new engagements, as were thought neceſ- 
ſary to be entered into. But general Mordaunt, and ſome 
others, ſhewed how unſafe and impolitic it would be, at 


this juncture, to diſband any of thoſe troops. Mr Cafwell : 


debate with obſerving, * that he had rather pay 
— for fighting than fight himſelf that he thought it 
more advantageous for Great · Britain to carry the war abroad, 
and enjoy peace at home, in order to improve our trade, 
and reduce our public debts: and, as the employing fo- 
reigners againſt Seven would be a far leſs expence than 
national troops, he therefore was for complying with his 
majeſty's meflage.” At laſt the queſtion was put, and it 
was carried for a ſupply, by a majority of fifteen voices 
only; one hundred and ſixty- four againſt one hundred and 

ty-nine. 

The next day, this reſolution being reported to the 
houſe, à ſhort debate aroſe. The aſking and granting ſup- 
plies without an eſtimate of the expence was infilted on a- 
gain as unparliamentary, and it was propoſed, either to 
preſent an addrels to the king to aſſure him, that the houſe 
would effectually make good all the engagements he ſhould 
think proper to enter into; or that the king be deſired to 
Liſband part of the army, and apply the ſavings towards 
the new alliance. Both theſe expedients were rejected by 
the ſpeakers on the other ſide, and mr. Hampden in parti- 
cular, ſaid, he remembered, that, about ten or eleven 
years before, a great man in that houſe made a motion for 
allowing and providing for about nine hundred thouſand 
pounds, which the government had expended, without 
laying any eſtimate before the commons.“ To this the 
ſpeaker, who was the perſon meant, ſaid, he wondered 
that gentlemen would bring in as a precedent a buſineſs, 
which was tranſacted ſo many years ago, and which was 
not parallel to the preſent caſe. Mr Hampden replied, 
© hedid not mean to reflect upon mr. ſpeaker, ſince he had 
the honour to vote with him upon that occaſion.“ After 
ſome other ſpeeches, the reſolution for granting a fupply 
was agreed to, though by a majority only of four votes, 
one hundred and fifty-three againſt one hundred and forty- 
nine. 

The carrying of this vote, by ſo ſmall a majority, could 
not but give the king ſome uneafineſs; and it being evi- 
dent, that the great oppoſition which the court found on 
this occaſion in the houſe of commons, chiefly proceeded 
from a party of which the lord Townſhend was ſaid to be 
the head; mr. Stanhope wrote that very evening, by the 
king's command, a letter to acquaint him, that his ma- 
jeſty returned him thanks for his paſt fervices, but had 
no farther occaſion for him as lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, 

The next morning mr. Walpole waited upon the king to 
rchgn his places of firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, and 
chancellor of the exchequer. The king ſhewed great re- 
gret to part with him, and with many kind expreſſions en- 
geavoured to perſuade him to keep his poſt; but though mr. 
Valpoleaffured him, that he would never ſwerve from his duty 
to ſo good and gracious a maſter: Vet at the ſame time he 
reprefented, how impoſſible it was for him to ſerve him in 
the preſent circumſtances of affairs. Mr Methuen and mr. 
Pultney, ſecretary at war, followed mr. Walpole's ex- 
e and the ſame morning reſigned their reſpective 
Places. | 33 , 

On the 12th of April, the commons, in a committee of 
the whole houſe, conſidered of the ſupply againſt Sweden; 


and, mr. Stanhope having made a motion for granting to 


the King 250,000). to enable him to concert meaſures againſt 
Sweden, there was for a minute or two a great filence in 
the houſe, Mr Pulteney, who broke it firſt, expreſſed his 
lurprize at it; and added, he had not yet ſaid any thing 
to this matter, becauſe he thought it inconſiſtent with de- 
cency to oppoſe a motion that came from the court, while 
he had the honour to be his majeſty's immediate ſervant; 
but that, having reſigned his place, that he might act with 
the freedom becoming an Engliſhman, he could not for- 
bear declaring againſt the granting a ſupply, in a manner 
altogether unparlamentary and unprecedented. That he 
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could not perſuade himſelf, that any Engliſhman adviſed 
his. majeſty to ſend ſuch a meſſage; but he doubted not, the 
reſolution of a Britiſh parliament would make a German 
miniſtry tremble.” The lord Finch ſeconded mr. Pulteney, 
and objected to ſome ſteps which had been taken in relation 
to the affairs of the north, alledging, that it appeared by 
the memorial preſented by the Ruſſian miniſter, and by 
the anſwer which had been returned to the ſame, that ſuch 
meaſures were purſued, as were likely to engage us in a 
quarrel with 1 czar.” Mr Stanhope, in a long ſpeech, 
vindicated the king and his miniſters, in relation both to 
the czar and the king of Sweden. With reſpect to the czar 
he obſerved, that hitherto he had been obliged to be 
ſilent; but he was now at liberty to ſet this matter in a clear 
light, and to acquaint the houſe, that the coldneſs which 
appeared of late between the king and the czar, proceeded 
from his majeſty's refuſing to become guarantee of his cza- 
riſh majeſty's conqueſts; and from his ſolliciting the czar to 
withdraw his troops from the duchy of Mecklenburgh. 
That, as to the firſt, his majeſty's conduct deſerved the 
applauſe and thanks of a Britiſh parliament, fince it ap- 
peared, that his majeſty was tender not to engage the na- 
tion in foreign quarrels. That this. indeed had been his 
principal care fince his happy acceſſion to the throne; and 
he might aſſure them, that Grear-Britain was entirely free 
from any engagements, and at liberty to follow ſuch mea- 
ſures, as beſt ſuit with her intereſt. That as for the inſtan- 
ces which his majeſty has cauſed to be made with the czar, 
and the meaſures he may have concerted to get the Ruſſian 
troops out of the duchy of Mecklenburgh, his majeſty has 
acted in all this as elector and prince of the empire. That 
he was perſuaded, all the gentlemen there would agree with 
him, that the king's dignity, as king of Great-Britain, was 
never underſtood to tie up his hands with reſpect to his in- 
tereſts in Germany, and as prince of the empire: But, be- 
ſides, he muſt defire gentlemen to conſider, that, long be- 
fore his majeſty's acceſſion to the crown, Great-Britain was 
in ſtrict union with the emperor and empire; ſo that if, by 
virtue of antient alliances, the emperor ſhould require 
Great-Britain to uſe thele inſtances with the czar, which 
the king has made only as el&or, of Hanover, Great-Bri- 
rain could not avoid complying with his requeſt. That, in 
relation to Sweden, the king's conduct was not only blame- 
leſs snd unſpotted, but worthy of the higheſt commendati- 
ons. That in the late queen's time, Great-Britain interpot- 
ed to procure a neutrality in the north, whereby the king of 
Sweden might have preſerved his poſſeſſions in the empire. 
That the regency at Scockholm agreed to this overture; but 
that the king of Sweden rejected it with hautineſs, and the 
utmoſt ſcorn, declaring, he would uſe thoſe as his ene- 
mies, who ſhould pretend to impoſe ſuch a neutrality upon 
him. 

That, during the whole courſe of that negotiation, the 
king, then elector of Hanover, uſed all friendly offices in 
favour of Sweden, That the ſame having proved ineffectu- 
al, through the king of Sweden's obſtinacy; and the king 
of Denmark having, by the fortune of war, reconquered 
the duchies of Bremen and Verden, his majeſty, as ele&or 
of Hanover, had purchaſed the ſame with his own money 
tor a valuable conſideration. That although it was never 
in his majeſty's thoughts to engage Great-Britain in a war to 
ſupport that acquiſition; yet, if gentlemen would give 
themſelves the trouble to caſt their eyes upon the map, and 
ſee were Bremen and Verden lie, he hoped they would nor 
be indifferent as to the poſſeſſor of thoſe two duchies, but 
would agree with him, that their being in the king's hands 
ſuits far better with the intereſt of Great-Britain, than if 
they were in the hands either of the czar, who gives already 
but too much jealouſy in the empire, or of the king of 


Sweden, who endeavoured to raiſe a new rebellion in 


Great-Britain, and harbours our fugitive rebels.” 

This ſpeech made a great impreſſion upon the majority. 
However, mr. Smith thought fit to anſwer mr. Stanhope, 
and ſaid, he had already declared his reaſons for oppo- 
ſing the granting this ſupply in ſuch an extraordinary man- 
ner; and ſome expreſſions that had eſcaped a gentleman in 
the miniſtry, inſtead of making him alter his opinion, ra- 
ther confirmed him in it. That he did not pretend to be tho- 
roughly acquainted with affairs abroad; but, having had 
the honour to fit ſo long in that houſe, where ſo great a 
variety of buſineſs, both foreign and domeſtic, had often 
been debated, he might preſume to have ſome knowledge 


of them. That however he would not ſay any thing to what 


had been advanced by the honourable member who ſpoke 
laſt; but if an eſtimate of the conduct of the miniſtry in re- 
lation to affairs abroad was to be made by a compa- 
riſon of their conduct at home, he was ſure they would not 
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appear altogether ſo faultleſs as they were repreſented. Was 
it not a miſtake, (added he) not to preſerve the peace at 
home, after the king was come to the throne with the uni- 
verſal applauſe and Joyful acclamations of all his ſubjects? 
was it not a miſtake, upon the breaking out of the rebel- 
lion, not to iſſue a proclamation, to offer pardon to ſuch as 
ſhould return home peaceably, as had ever been practiſed 
before upon ſuch occaſions? was it not a miſtake, after the 
ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, and the trial and execution of 
the principal authors of it, to keep up animoſities, and 
drive people to deſpair, by not paſſing an act of indemnity 
and grace, by keeping ſo many perſons under hard and 
tedious confinement, and by granting pardons to ſome, 
without leaving them any means to ſubſift? is it not a miſ- 
take not to truſt to a vote of parliament for making good 
ſuch engagements as his majeſty ſhall think proper to enter 
into; and, inſtead of that, to inſiſt on the granting of this 
ſupply in ſuch an extraordinary manner? is it not a miſtake 
to take this opportunity to create divifions, and render 
ſome of the king's beſt friends ſuſpected and obnoxious? is 
it not a miſtake, in ſhort, to form parties and cabals, in 
order to bring in a bill to repeal the act againſt occaſional 
conformity ?* To this ſpeech mr. Stanhope replied, that 
he had the honour to ſerve his majeſty ſince his happy ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, but, as there were other perſons 
(ſome of them in, and others out of place) who had a 
greater ſhare than himſelf in the adminiſtration of affairs, 
he left it to them to juſtify themſelves. That, however, he 
would clear a principal point, by aſſuring the aſſembly, that 
he had ſome time ago the king's orders to draw up an act of 
indemnity “. 

Mr William Young, ſon of fir Walter Young, ſaid, 
© that ſome days before he had been againſt the motion for 
granting a ſupply upon the King's meflage, becauſe he 
thought it unparliamentary; and it was then his opinion to 
addreſs the king to enter into ſuch engagements, as his ma- 
jeſty ſhould think proper; and that the commons would make 
good the ſame. But that, ſince the majority of the houſe 
had determined to grant a ſupply, they had brought them- 
ſelves into this dilemma, either to grant what was aſked as 
neceſſary for the ſervice, or to tell the king, that ſervice 
muſt remain unperformed, which they, in a manner, deter- 
mined to be neceſſary, by granting a ſupply. This ſpeech 
was ſupported by fir John Brownlow, and mr. Gould, who 
owned, that we could not carry on our trade to the Baltick, 
without bringing the king of Sweden to reaſon : and there- 
fore he was for granting this ſupply.” | 

Mr Walpole, who cloſed the debate, ſaid, that, having 
already ſpoken for the ſupply, he would not refuſe the court 
his vote; and, the ſum being named, he was for granting 
it. Upon this, moſt of the tory members, who were divid- 
ed among themſelves as to the ſum, going out of the houſe, 
it was carried, © that a ſum not exceeding 230, oool. be grant- 
ed, to enable his majeſty to concert ſuch meaſures with fo- 
reign princes and ſtates, as may prevent any charge or ap- 


» Mr Barrington Shute anſwered mr. Smith more at large, and ſaid, 
* that the king was indeed come to the throne with the joyful acclamations 
of moſt of his ſubjects; but that the diſaffection that appeared ſoon after, 
did not proceed from the ill conduct of his miniſters, but oy from the 
removal of ſome perſons in great employments. That, nevertheleſs, in the 
changes that were then to be made, his majeſty had followed the rules of 
prudence, juſtice, and gratitude, ſince he advanced thoſe, who in the worſt 
of times had given undoubted proofs. of their affection and attachment to his 
intereſt, in the room of thoſe who had been preferred in the laſt reign, as 
the fitteſt inſtruments to deſtroy the proteſtant ſucceſſion, even before it took 
place, and who had ſince been in open rebellion againſt his majeſty. That, 


as for the other miſtakes charged upon the adminiſtration, they might be re- 


duced to theſe two, the not paſſing the act of Indemnity, and the deſign to 
repeal the Occafional bill, That, as to the firſt, there were various opini- 
ons about it; and, conſidering the reſtleſs ſpirit of the diſcontented party, it 
was hard to determine, whether an Indemnity was a proper way to reduce 
them, fince it was notorious, that the repeated inſtances of clemency, which 
his majeity had given ſince his acceſſion, have been abuſed and deſpiſed, 
That, as to the repeal of the act againſt the Diſſenters, nothing, in his opinion, 
was either more juſt or reaſonable; and he could not but wonder, that a 
zentleman, who had been turned out of his employment in the laſt reign, 
and reſtored fince the king's coming to the crown, ſhould account it a miſ- 
take, on the other hand, to make his majeſty's undoubted friends eaſy.” 
Mr Smith, atter an explanation demanded and given, about his being turn- 
ed out of place and reſtored, replied to the laſt part of mr, Shute's ſpeech, 
that he ever was for allowing liberty of conſcience to the diſſenters, and 
had even voted againſt the Occaſional bill; but that, the ſame being paſſed 
into a law, it was his opinion, that it could not be repealed without diſ- 
quieting the whole nation.” The defign mentioned in theſe ſpeeches, of re- 
pealing the Schiſm and Occaſional pear e acts, took its riſe from hence: 
mr. Hillerſden, member for Bedfordſhire, and mr. Tuckfield, member for 
Aſliburton, happening to meet at a tavern, and complaining to each other of 
the breach of court promiſes, with regard to the diſſenters, came to a reiolu- 
tion each of them to invite three members to meet the next night at the ſame 
place, When theſe met, they all entered into the ſame way of thinking; 
and, when they parted, every one agreed to invite their friends. In a little 
time, the number increaſed to above two hundred members of the houſe of 
commons, who, on the 26th of March, had a mecting at the roſe-tayern, 


made firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, and chanc 


rehenſions from the deſigns of Sweden for 
Which reſolution was N paſſed in 1 fia 
By this time there was almoſt a total change in the 
ſtry. The earl of Sunderland was appointed ſe 
ſtate, as was alſo mr. Joſeph Addiſon: mr. 


mini. 
Stanhope was 


; ellor of 
the exchequer; lord Torrington, mr. Wallop, mr Bain 
* 4 lie 


of Jerviſwood, and mr, Micklethwaite were the other con 
miſſioners of the treaſury; fir William St. Quintin, mr M. 
thuen, and mr. Edgecombe, being removed, mr. Crag 8 594 
declared ſecretary at war; mr. Charles Stanhope, — 
to mr. Lowndes, ſecretary to the treaſury; and mr. Toſert 
Micklethwaite, ſecretary to mr. Stanhope, as chancellor ; q 
under treaſurer of the exchequer. The earl of Orford r. 
ſigned his place of firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, wic 
was given to the earl of Berkley. The reſt of the commiſe. 
oners of the admiralty were mr. Aylmer, fir George B n; a 
mr. Cockburne, and mr. Chetwynd. The duke of Bok 
was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland ; and his place of 
lord chamberlain of the houſhould was beſtowed on the duke 
of Newcaſtle. The duke of Devonſhire reſigned his place 
of preſident of the council. 

The commons, having been adjourned during theſe 
changes, met again the 6th of May. All the expedition 
poſſible had been uſed to fit out a fleet for the Baltick, con. 
fiſting of twenty-one ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and 
fire-ſhips. This fleet, under the command of fir George 
Byng, arrived at Copenhagen the 11th of April, in order 90 
ſail into the Baltick, to obſerve the motions of the Swedes, 
An expreſs of his arrival in the Sound came juſt before the 
meeting of the parliament. The king thought proper to 
acquaint the parliament with the news, which, as it was un- 
expected, could not but agrecably ſurprize both houſes, 
To this end he came to the houſe ot lords, and delivered t; 
the chancellor the following ſpeech : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

© It is with great ſatisfaction, that, after this ſhort receſ,, 
I can acquaint you with the certain advice I have received, 
that my fleet 1s ſafely arrived in the Sound, which, by the 
bleſſing of Almighty God, will ſecure theſe kingdoms againſt 
any immediate danger of an invaſion. 

I have, by this means, an opportunity, which is very 
acceptable to me, of making a conſiderable reduction in our 
land- forces, having eſtabliſhed it as a rule with myſelf, to 
conſult the eaſe of my people in every thing, fo far as i; 
conſiſtent with their ſatety. And, for my own part, as I ſtall 
always place my greatneſs in the profperity of my ſubjects, 
ſo 1 ſhall always defire, that my power may be founded in 
their affections. 

It is upon theſe conſiderations, that I have given orders 
for the immediate reduction of ten thouſand men. 

That nothing may be wanting in me to quiet the mind; 
of all my ſubjects, I have likewiſe given directions to prepare 
an act of grace; and, however it may be received by thote, 
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mr. Stanhope having declared for it, the aſſembly agreed to meet 2 
about a week after, and debate on the affair. At the meeting, the loft 


Mr Walpole, upon bringing in a bill concerning the window-tax, jut 
after the reſigning his places, told the houſe, © he now preſented the bill * 
country gentleman, but hoped it would not fare the worſe for having 
two fathers, and that his ſucceſſor would take care to bring it to Pet 
fection. Pr. H. C. 
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-1ately bent on the ruin of their country, I pro- 
"= a of, char 4 will raiſe a due ſenſe of gratitude in all 
3 5 have been artfully miſled into treaſonable practices 
0 i aſt my perſon and government, and preſerve them from 
ſending in need of the like mercy for the future, when ſuch 
an inſtance of clemency may not be expedient for the pub- 
lic welfare, as it would be agreeable to my own inclinations. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

I thank you for your readineſs to ſupport me in the pre- 

ſent juncture ol affairs, and for the ſupplies, which you have 
ven me; and do promiſe you, that they ſhall be employ- 
1 for the uſes, to which you deſigned them. 

1 ſhall order ſuch faithful accounts to be laid before you 
the next ſeſſion, as will make 1t appear, there was no other 
view in aſking any particular ſupply, than to prevent a much 
greater expence, which the nation muſt have unavoidably 
incurred without it. | OY. 

I muſt recommend to you, as Idid at the beginning of the 
ſeſlion, to take all proper methods for reducing the public 


debts, with a jult regard to parliamentary credit. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
„The year being ſo far advanced, I hope you will go 
through the public buſineſs with all poſſible diſpatch and 
unanimity; it being my intention to meet you early next 
winter, that the fitting of parliament may be brought into 
the more uſual and convenient {ealon,” 


The lords immediately voted an addreſs of thanks, which 
they preſented the next day. The like addreſs being mov- 
ed for in the houſe of commons, and reported, mr. Shippen 
propoſed an amendment. Inſtead of, © the reducing ſuch a 
body of land-forces is the moſt acceptable pledge you could 
give your people of your tenderneſs for them, he propoſed 
to ſav, that nothing could more endear his majeſty to all 
his ſubje&ts than the reducing the land-forces to the old 
eſtabliſhment of guards and garriſons, ſuch as his majeity 
find it at his acceſſion to the crown.“ To ſupport this mo- 
tion, he repreſented the danger of a ſtanding army, urging, 
hat in Cromwell's time a force, much leſs than what will 
remain in Great-Britain, had, after the intended reduction, 
overturned the monarchy, aboliſhed epiſcopacy, put down 
the houle of peers, and drove the commons from their feats. 
He was ſeconded by mr. Bromley, and {upported by mr. 
Herne and general Roſs ; but they were anſwered by mr. 
Stanhope, who ſaid, that the member, who ſpoke firſt, 
could not pitch upon a properer junchud to move for the 
diſbanding of the army, eſpecially, it the news was true, 
that the pretender deſigned to come incognito to Paris, to 
confer with a certain prince; (meaning the czar of Muſcovy, 
who was now arrived at Paris.) To this purpole it may be 
obſerved, that the very day before Ibberville received ad- 
vice from France, that the pretender was arrived at Baſil, 
in Swiflerland, and had a few days aſter been ſeen at Old 
Briſack; upon notice whereof, the regent of France had ſent 
orders to all the governors of the frontier towns, not to {ut- 
fer him to enter the kingdom of France: but it was ſoon 
after known, that the pretender had not ſtirred from Italy. 
However, mr. Stanhope, to the great ſurprize of the oppo- 
fte fide, was ſupported by mr. Walpole, and alſo by mr. 
Pulteney, who declared, * that, before the diſcovery of the 
le Swediſh conſpiracy, while he had the honour to ſerve 
as ſecretary at war, he had received fuch directions, as ſhew- 
ed his majeſty's intentions, at that time, to reduce ſtilll a 
greater number of forces than at preſent : and therefore he 
did not doubt but his majeſty would do it, as ſoon as the 
ſafety of his kingdoms would admit of it.“ Adding, that, 
in his opinion, the nation had no reaſon to fear any thing 
from an army, who, for near thirty years paſt, had given 
tional proofs of their firm adherence to the proteſtant inte- 
reſt, and of their zeal to maintain the liberties of their coun- 
try; and, if there was any danger at preſent, it was only 
from foreign counſels.” The queſtion being put upon mr. 
Shippen's amendment, it was rejected by a majority of one 
hundred and eighty-cight againſt eighty-three; and the 
commons, with their ſpeaker, preſented their addicts to the 
king. 

In order to paſs a cenſure on lord Cadogan, mr. Pulteney 
acquainted the commons, that he was apprehenſive of ſome 
mimanagements and imbezzlement of public monies in re- 
lation to the fix thouſand Dutch troops, and the ſervice in 
North-Britain. Upon this it was reſolved to addreſs for an 
account of the money given for the pay and tranſportation 
of thele forces, and of the diſtribution of the extraordinaries 
and contingencies for ſervice performed in Scotland during 
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the rebellion. But, after all the enquiry into the affair by 
mr. Pulteney, mr. Walpole, and others, nothing materia] 
was found againſt the lord Cadogan. In the laſt day's de- 
bate. mr. Lechmere urged, that the enquiry was altogether 
frivolous and groundleſs: that, as it was the reſult 1 party 
pique and malice, ſo it had no other view, than to blacken 
and aſperſe a perſon, whoſe greateſt crime was, that he had 
real bright qualities, that eclipſed the tinſel merit of others: 
that this enquiry was of the ſame nature with thofe, that had 
formerly been ſer on foot againſt the duke of Marlborough, 
the lord Townſhend, and an honourable member of that 
houſe; and he hoped would have the ſame end: that it 
looked very ſtrange, that the perſons, who now appeared 
the hottelt in this enquiry, ſhould have been filent about 
theſe pretended frauds, while they were in place. But that 
it was ſtill more ſurprizing to hear them exclaim, with ſo 
much rancour and bitternels, againſt a noble lord, of whom 
they had been heard to ſay, that the ſpeedy ſuppreſſing of 
the rebellion in Scotland was, under God, owing to his acti- 
vity and indefatigableneſs; and that, if another general had 
the management of that affair, he would have made ir 
a ten years war.* After both parties had maintained the 
debate ſeveral hours, mr. Stanhope moved, that the chair- 
man leave the chair.“ Which was carried in the affirmative 
by two hundred and four voices againſt one hundred and 
ninetv-four. This was looked upon as a great victory on the 
court ſide; for, had the torics and their new allies, as mr. 
Shippen called them, gained their point, it was apprehend- 
ed, that they deſigned, not only to have paſſed a cenſure on 
lord Cadogan, but allo to have carried the enquiry further, 
that they might have an opportunity of returning thanks to 
the duke of Argyle, his rival in the buſineſs of Scotland. 
Moſt of the Scots members voted for lord Cadogan ; but, 
though mr. Hungerford ſpoke in his favour, yet he voted 
with his enemies; and the lord Finch and fir Thomas 
Hanmer were abſent from the houſe that day. 

The principal buſinels of this ſeſſion was, the reduction of 
the national debts, which the king had earneſtly recom- 
mended to the commons in his ſpeeches from the throne. 
The national debt, by means of long and expenſive wass, 
carried on in ſupport of the revolution, and conſequently in 
defence of the religion, laws, and liberties of Great-Britain, 
was become very large and heavy. And therefore the cir- 
cumſtances of time, high credit, and low price of money, 
prompted thoſe, whoſe province it was, to conſider of pro- 
per means to make uſe of that favourable opportunity, that 
the public might ſhare in the common advantage of the 
flouriſhing ſtate of public credit. For it was thought juſt 
and reaſonable, that the public ſhould have the ſame liber- 
ty, every private man has, to pay off his debts when he is 
able; or to reduce the high intereſt, which neceſſity had 
ſubjected him to, as ſoon as he could borrow the money elſe- 
where at more eaſy rates; unleſs his creditors would con- 
ſent to accept of the common rate of intereſt upon good 
ſecurity. This method of redemption, among the many 
ſchemes that were propoſed for reduction of the public debts, 
was choſen by thoſe who had the management of the affair. 

The national debt was conſidered under two heads, 
redeemable and irredeemable debts. The redeemable, or 
ſuch debts as had been provided for by parliament with a 
redeemable intereſt of ſo much per cent. the public had a 
right and power to pay off whenever they were able, either 
by providing money for ſuch proprietors as inſiſted upon 
money, or by offering new terms, in diſcharge of all former 
conditions, which offer, if accepted by the proprietors, was 
to be deemed an actual redemption of the firſt debt, as if ic 
had been paid off in ready money. 

As for the irredeemable debts, or the long and ſhort an- 
nuities (to called from the greater or lefter number of years 
they were granted for) nothing could be done without the 
abſolute conſent of the proprietors. The only method 
therefore to treat with them was to offer them ſuch condi- 
tions as they ſhould think ir their intereſt to accept. 

Upon theſe principles (as will pretently be feen) were 
founded the reſolutions taken by the commons with relation 
to the public dchts. 

Mr Walpole who was then at the head of the treaſury, 
and chict projector of the ſcheme, gave the firſt hint of it by 
a motion in the houte of commons, which was aorced ro 
* that whoever ſhall advance or lend any fum, not exceeding 
600,000. for the ſervice of the public by ſea or land, ſhall 
be repaid the fame with intereſt at 4l. per cent. out of the 
firſt aid to be granted this ſeſſion of parliament.' 
ting the intereſt of this intended loan ſo low 
gave reaſon to furmiſe, that thoſe, who 1 
ment of the treaſury, deſigned to put on tl 
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intereſts of all public funds: whereupon mr. Lechmere 
made a long ſpeech, obſerving, that ſeveral ſchemes and 
propoſals for reducing the national debts had been printed 
and diſperſed; which gave the perſons concerned in the 
public urttis the greater uneaſineſs, becauſe there was 
reaſon to apprehend, thoſe ſchemes came abroad with the 
privity and countenance of men in great places: that the 
general alarm, which this had occaſioned among monied 
men, miglit very ſenſibly affect public credit, and be, at this 
juncture, of very dangerous conſequence. To prevent which 
he thought it neceflary, and therefore moved, that the houſe 
ſhould come to a reſolution, effectually to make good all 
parliamentary engagements.” To this unexpected motion 
mr. Walpole repſied, that his majeſty having, with great 
tenderneſs, recommended to them, from the throne, the 
reducing, by degrees, the debts of the nation; and the com- 
mons having in their addreſs promiſed to apply themſelves, 
with all poſſible diligence and attention to that great and 
neceſſary work, they ought to exert themſelves to make 
good that promiſe, and appoint a day to take that impor- 
tant matter into conſideration. And he did not doubt but 
the commons would then ſhew all poſſible regard to juſtice 
and public faith. He owned, there had been indeed ſeveral 
ſchemes publiſhed relating to the reduction of the national 
debts; but that the ſame were made by private perſons; and 
he durlt aflure the houſe, without the participation of any 
of his majeſty's miniſters; and therefore not to be regarded; 
but that, in a ſhort time, ſuch propoſals would be laid be- 
fore the houſe, as, he hoped, would give them ſatisfaction, 
and meet with their approbation.“ He therefore moved, 
that mr. Lechmere's motion might be thus altered, that 
this houſe will effectually make good the deficiencies of all 
parliamentary engagements;* which, after a ſhort debate, 
was approved, and a day was appointed to conſider of the 
national debt. 

By this time the ſurmize, that force would be uſed in the 
reduction of the public debts, had heightened the uncaſineſs 
of monied men and ſtoc-jobbers, in ſome, to a degree of ex- 
travagance and madneſs, in others, of ſullen diſcontent, fo 
that many did not ſcruple to inveigh againſt the preſent ad- 
miniſtration, as if the public debts were to be ſpunged off, 
and all ſeemed combined to diſtreſs the government, by not 
advancing any money towards its ſupport; by which means 
in three days not above 45,000]. was ſubſcribed to the loan 
of 600,000). in the land-tax. This diſappointment, at fo 
critical and dangerous a juncture, furniſhed mr. Lechmere 
with matter for another ſpeech on the 8th of March, when, 
the commons being in a grand committee on the {upply, he 
told them, he was ſorry he was obliged to take notice, that 
their late vote for a loan at four per cent. intereſt was like to 
prove ineffectual; and, as the preſent exigency required a 
ſpeedy ſupply, ſo he thought it neceſſay, and therefore mov 
ed, that a day be appointed to conſider further of that mat- 
ter.“ Mr Robert Walpole declared, that he ſeconded this 
motion, there being the greater neceſſity for it, becauſe he 
was informed, that fome itoc-jobbers, in order to deter the 
parliament from purſuing the deſign of reducing the public 
debts, had formed a combination to diſtreſs the government, 
and ruin public credit, which was the occaſion, that the late 
vote for borrowing 600,000l. at four per cent. had not the 
deſired effect.“ To this mr. Lechmere anſwered, © that as 
none but the moſt wiced of men could enter into ſuch a com- 
bination againſt the good of their country; fo the honoura- 
ble member, who {poke laſt, would do well to name them, 
that the honeſt might ſhew the utmoſt reſentment and indig- 


* The commons having ordered, that the ſums advanced for the 
ſervice of the public ſhould be repaid wita zl. per cent, the whole 
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nation againſt them. Bur, that, in his opinion, the 
ceſs of the loan was rather occaſioned by ſome reflect 
the monied men and ſtoc-jobbers, and by certain mas. 
lately advanced, that the parliament may exert its — 
ty to extricate themſelves by reducing the national OO 
that ſuch maxims could.not but alarm any perſons conc nh 
ed in the public ſecurities ; and the more, when ep 
that a ſlur had been put upon the motion made three 1 
before, that all parliamentary engagements ſhould effi t 
ally be made good. That he ſtill thought ſuch à vote 
ſolutely neceflary, both to remove people's fears an; 
ſies, and to vindicate the honour and juſtice of the nar; 
that the ſame was entirely agreeable to his majeſty's ſen, 
ments, who, in his firlt ſpeech to this parliament, hac "as 
pleaſed to recommend to the commons, in a particular =” 
ner, the ſtrict obſervance of all parliamentary engagement 
than which nothing could more contribute to the fung 
of the credit of the nation: with which opinion of hit ;... 
jeſty the commons did entirely concur; and that he c 
not believe any of his majeſty's miniſters could be {\ an 
leis of his honour, and known equity, or put fo hard a 8 
upon him, as to make him, in the leaſt, contradict what he 
had, in fo ſolemn a manner, declared from the throns. 14. 
added, that, the commons having already appointed a das. 
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to conſider the ſtate of the nation with relation to the h 
debts, he would not anticipate that important affair: jy; '* 
could not forbear declaring, on this occaſion, his priv _— 
opinion, that it would be the greateſt ingratitude, as Wl 
as injultice, in the leaſt ro wrong thoſe perſons, who H 
ſupported the government in the molt preſſing exiocnc 

and moſt perilous junctures, and who, on all occations, l 
ſhewn their zeal and affection for the proteſtant ſucccfior, 
That he had nothing to ſay as to ſuch public ſecuritie: 1 
were redeemable by parliament; but, as to annuitics »; yy 
ed for term of years, he would be poſitive, that ther ey), 
not be meddled with, without breaking in upon parliamen. 
tary engagements, and violating the public faith; ſince tha 
annuities were not to be looked upon as debts, but as a fue 
of annual rents for a valuable conſideration, of which co. 
tract the parliament had propoſed and made the tecms an! 
conditions, and the rentees became purchaſers upon the pur 
liamentary faith and ſecurity. And that, beſides the ini. 
tice of breaking through a national contract, thoſe annuitic; 
could not be touched without occaſioning great confuſion 
and diſpute in private families, by reaſon that molt of the!: 
annuities had been ſettled for portions, jointures, and thc 
like.” Upon this mr. Walpole declared, there never had 
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been a deiign to uſe any compulſion with relation to the an- 

uities: that, indeed, an alternative might be offered to the 
proprictors of the fame; but it ſhould be in their choice, 
either to accept or refuſe it. And, as for ſuch funds as were 
redeemable, nothing would be propoſed, that ſhould no: 
entirely conſiſt with juſtice and public faith. * 

Three days after, the commons ordered to be laid befor 
the houſe, an account of the public debts at the exchegue:, 
diſtinguiſhing what the funds were; when granted; wha: 
term remained; how much the original money was; hon 
much had been paid off, and how much unpaid; and whit 
the annual interelt was, that was payable for the ſums ad- 
vanced. Y 

On the day appointed to confider of the national den, 
mr. Walpole, having in his hand the account of the pub: 
debts at the Exchequer, made proper remarks upon them, 
and then communicated his ſcheme, both for paying ct, 
or reducing the intereſts of redeeming funds, and for 0: 


loan of Goo, oool. was immediately filled up. 


An account of the Public Debts at the Exchequer as they now ſtand, diſtinguiſhing what the funds are; when granted; how much the original princi , 
money was; how much has been ſince paid of, and how much remained; and what the annual ſums are that are paid or payable for the principal fuss 
advanced, with the rate of intereſt, excluſive of the deficiences of parliamentary grants. 


LOTTERIES 


10l. LorTExy, Michaelmas, anno 1710, by way of annuity, 


Act of the 3th of queen Anne, gl, per cetn, 


Charges a duty of zs. per chaldron on coals, and an additional duty on windows, 


for the term of 32 years, 


1ol, Lorttzay, Michaelmas, anno 1711. 


Act of the gth of queen Anne, 61, per cent. and the principal to be repaid, 


Charges a ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage upon exported goods from the 8th 
of March 1710, a duty of 28. a chaldron on coals from the 8th of March 1710, | 
an ditional duty of a half- penny a pound on tailow-candles, and 4d. a pound 


on wax- candles, from the 25th of March 1711, for the term of 32 years. 


The principal | How much | 
> - 7 1 1 15, 
nioney. paid off. What remains, Annual tun 
— 
I 500090 — —m—ͤ:;3— 1 500009 I 3 5000 
1928570 262509 1666070 135029 
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ernative to the proprietors of annuities; which intereſt or annuity, not exceeding zl. per cent per annum, 
ly approved. After which the commons came redeemable by parliament. 5 | 

was generally apf Glutions : II. That his majeſty be enabled to borrow of any perſon 

0200 e ty "8 onblic funds, redeemable by law, that or perſons, bodies politic or corporate, fuch tum or ſums 

1 — 4. per cent. per annum „be redeemed ac- of money, as ſhall be requiſite to redeem the ſaid redeem- 

do no LINN 


ding to their reſpective proviſoes or clauſes of redemp- able funds, at any rate, not exceeding gl. per cent. per 
TE "tained in the acts of parliament for that purpole, annum, and to ſecure the ſame upon the funds fo to be 
tion, 


or (with conſent of the proprietors) be converted into an redeemed. 


ſering an alt 


, | ; The principal] How much , 3 
rn money. paid off. What remains. Annual Sums. 


Claſs LorrER V, Michaelmas, anno 1711. 


Another act of the gth of queen Anne, 6l. per cent. and the principal to be 
repaid. 


ool. a week out of the poſt- office, from Michaelmas 1711; the duty) 

— &c. 1d. a pound, ow the 24th of June 1711; new ſtamp duty 
on bills of leading, almanacs, licences, and certificates, from the 1ſt ot : 
Auguſt 1711 duty of 58. a weck on eight hundred hacney-coaches, from f 2602200 76230 2525970 186670 
the 24th of June 1711; and 108. per aun. on two hundred hacney-chairs, 
from the 24th of June 1711 ; and a duty of 6d. a pac on cards, and 5d. a | 
pair on dice, from the 1 ith of June 1711 : all for the term of 32 years. | i | | 
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ol. Lottery, Chriſtmas, anno 1712. 
Act of the roth of queen Anne, Gl. per cent. and the principal to be repaid. | 


Charges the duty of :d. a pound on ſoap, from the roth of June 1712; 158. per) 
centum ad valorem on toreign printed, painted, or ſtained linen, 6d, a yard on 
filks, 3d. a yard on callicoes, and 2d. a yard on linen and itutts, printed painted, 
and ſlained in Britain, from the 2oth of July 1712; ſeveral duties on paper, p 2341740 $3220 225952 165003 

| > paſtboard and books, from the 24th of June 17123 a new ſtamp duty on {ur- 
5 renders, 28. 3d. on every transfer of itoc in any company, aud tue amp duty 
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| 4 on news- papers, &c. from the iſt of Auguſt 112; all for the term of 32 years, | 
ö 3 Claſs LorTrery, Michaelmas, anno 1712, | 
| | Another act of the roth of queen Anne, 61. per cent. and the principal to be repaid, l 


Charges the additional duty of a half. penny a pound on leather, from the 11it of 
Auguſt 1512; 18. a pound on cotfee, 28. a pound on tea, and 20l, per cent, 


. | ad valorem on drugs, from the 1ſt of Auguſt 1712; duty of 8d. an ounce 2 6 

| g ”—_ . f t 999 2 231200 168003 
a | on gilt wire, and 6d. an ounce on ſilver wire imported, from the iſt of July 234199 * 3 5 2 
an 1712; and a duty of 25, 4d. upon policies of inſurance, &c, all forthe the 

[> 5 term of 32 years, 


Civil Lit LorTexy, Michaelmas, anno 1513. 


; By letters patents of the 13th of October 1713, and by an act of the r1thof queen 
| : Anne, 41. per cent the principal to be repaid. 


Charges the civil liſt revenues with the annual ſums of 350001, for the term 


2 201 - 
of 32 years. * 33820 $99190 3000 

52 ' 
(5 i 
5 Lorrrx act, Michaelmas, anno 1714. 
fr Act of the 12th of queen Anne, and the 1ſt of king George. 
he 1 Blanks, 5 per _ — — 1157360 
1 « Prizes, 4 per cent. 719040 
in F 1876400 
he 3 and the principal to be repaid, 
ce, EIS Charges a duty of 1d. a pound on foreign ſoap, and a half- penny a pound on) 
ere 4 ſoap made in Great- Britain, from the 2d of Auguſt 1714; additional duty | 
10! þ on paper, &c. from the ſame time; coals exported on foreign bottoms, 5. 8 ( | * 

1 a chaldron, and on Britiſh bottoms, 38. a chaldron, and the deficiency to be 700 4300 1812100 116573 12 
| 3 yearly computed at Michaelmas, and to be be made good out of any unappro- | 
* I priated money, for the term of 32 years. 
1er 1 
Ws \. For the Bank upon their annuities. 
144 5 > 3 { 
on x Act of the 5th and 6th of king William and queen Mary. 
Nat J Charges five-ſeventh parts of the ſecond additional gd. per barrel exciſe, for raiſ- 
ad. 1 mg 12000001, granting to all perſons liberty to ſubſcribe any ſum, not exceed- 

EY ing 2000]. in one name, for which an annuity of 1cooool, ſhall be paid, and 
h JÞ the ſubſeribers be incorporated by the name of the governor and company of 1hn00090 „ 100000 
ety l the Bank of England, from the 1 of Auguſt 1694, to the iſt of Auguſt | 
ble : 1705 ; when, upon a year's notice, and repayment of the capital, the cor- 
5 13 poration to ceaſe. N 
in; . - 
Tm And by an Act of the th of queen Anne, 61. per cent. 
2 ? The bank lent 402000l. more without any additional intereſt (that is to ſay) they 


reduced the intereſt of their primitive itsc from gl. to 61, per cent. which, with 
40091. per ann. for management, fills up the original 100000l. annuity ; this 
4000001, and the 12000001. to be repaid before the corporation be diflolved, 


Act of the 5th of queen Anne, 41. 10s. per cent. 


KK N | : 
Charges the duty upon houſes or windows, from the 1| of Auguſt 1510, for 
ever, tor rating 15cooool, by iſſuing exchequer bills to that value; by this act | | 
tae bank undertook to circulate thoſe bills, upon the conſideration of 41. 10s. | | | 
'4 
4 


d ® . . . *2 an of — — 7 
per cent per annum, and exchequer bills to be iflued for the © intereſt, till #175927. 17 10 


the fund commences. The bank to remain a corporation till the bills be 
redeemed, 


14 — 


And by another act of the 7th of queen Anne, 61. per cent. 


It was enacted, that the bank ſhould pay off and cancel all the exchequer bills before | 
extant, which amounting to 1775027 175. 103d. upon allowing 6!. per cent, | | 
mtereſt for that ſum; to which purpoſe, an annuity was eſtabliſhed of 
1065011, 178. 6d. to be paid to the bank out of the duty aforeſaid, until the ö | 
principal be paid off upon a year's notice. | 


The Bank for Exchequer Bills, | | 
- Several acts of the 7th and 12th of queen Anne. 
Grant 46768121. 1058. by iſſuing cxchequer bills — 


Act of the iſt of king George 71. 4s. 024d, per cent. 
The fund for theſe g 1 th OE 


exchequer bills in the general or aggregate funds. ö 
| 
} 
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1 III. That the annuity of 106, 5011. 138. 5d. per annum, IV. That ſo much of the fund, commonly called : 

E payable to the governor and company of the Bank, out of aggregate fund, ſettled by an a& of parliament ed the p di 

1 the 1 by virtue of ſeveral acts of parliament firſt year of the reign of his preſent majeſty, as is 4 W MF 2 
60 in that behalf, for the principal ſum of 1,773, 27. 178. ble to the intereſt, circulation, exchanging or ca. = pe 

N 104d. by them advanced be redeemed, or (by conſent of the preſent Exchequer bills, be alſo redeemed. * 2 _ 

if the ſaid governor and company) converted into an intereſt V. That his majeſty be enabled to authorize the h | ag 

1 or annuity, not to exceed yl. per cent. per annum, re- treaſurer, or the commiſſioners of the treatury for the "gl 

1 deemable by parliament. being, to treat and agree with any perſon or perſons rat ” 

J. 7 0 ch 

55 | The principal | How much ; Te 
| LOTTERIES money. paid off, What remains, Annual ſum, 

1 = — . . of 

| Eaſt-India Company, | 5 ric 

| | Two acts of the gth of king William. he 
! 
| Grant additional duties on ſtamp paper and parchment, from the 1 of Auguſt on 
1698 ; and a duty of 28. 4d. per buſhel on falt, from 1698 and 1699, for ever; 
| both theſe duties are given for 1600001, per annum, to raiſe by ſubſcriptions du 
20000001, Sl. per cent. per annum, the ſubſcribers to have the ſole liberty of in 
1 trading to the Eait-Indies, redeemable upon payment of the principal, and three (0 
5 years notice after Michaelmas 1711. — 
yk C 
| q | By an act of the 6th of queen Anne, Fl. per cent. be 
| 4 It is enacted, that the Eaſt-India company ſhall pay into the Exchequer 1 200000, So 
11 to have their $1, per cent. granted them in the gth of king William reduced lot 
to cl. per cent. per annum, and to have the trade to India continued to tliem 3000090 | 
ſolely to Lady-day 1726: this, together with the former ſum advanced, with 3 FF, 160009 * 
all arrears of the 1600col, to be repaid before the company ſhall be deter- 
mined, | the 
By an act of the roth of queen Anne. 0 
The corporation of the Eaſt· India company and their ſole trade made perpetual, but 
the fund may be redeemed upon three years notice, after the 25th of March — 
1733, upon repayment, by parliament, what is due to ſuch companies as ſhall 
be then intitled thereto. 
Cha 
South-Sea company. 41 
Two acts of the gth and roth of queen Anne, and one act of the iſt of king 
0 George, 6]. per cent. 
600000l. ' oy annum is charged upon ſeveral duties, impoſitions, &c. to the 
South- ſea compauy, and 8000l. per annum for management, for paying the | FM Gra 
intereſt of 10000000], at 6 per cent. per annum, the company to continue 8: 

at for ever, but the annual ſum of 6080001. to ceaſe upon a year's notice after * . 608 

1 the 25th of December 1716, repaying what ſhall then be due to the com- | 
*} pany. 

J ANNUITIES: 8 
f „ ty 
AxxNU1TIEs, 141. per cent. Jan. 25, 1692, afterwards turned into a certain term 3 Fe 

| | of 99 years, | * 
3 | Years purchaſe. Act of the 4th of king William and queen Mary, and of the 5th, + fo 
& gth, ioth. 11ti., of king William, and 1 of queen Anne, 11 years and a half, A 

| 12 ycars, 11 vears, and 15 years. —_  , 

Grants 9d. per barrel exciſe upon bear, ale, and other liquors, for the term of | 
\ 99 Years. | 1491639 6 10 — XX 1491639 6 10 124806 

SURVIVORS, 

Þ | WM Cha 
TH Act the 4th of king William and queen Mary, 71. per cent. ar 
i: The ſame 9d. is charged with a further ſum on the benefit of ſurvivorſhip, till 3 pl 

42 the number of ſurvivors be reduced to 7, and then the ſhare or 7th part of - 108100 1 — 10800 7567 1 1 

| each of them as they die to revert to the crown, | | 15 i ye 

ANNUITIES on the 2- th exciſe, 
Act of the 5th of king William and queen Mary, and of the jth, gth, roth, 11th F 
of king William, and 1ſt of queen Anne. Ch: 
Grants two-ſevenths parts of a gd. per barrel exciſe to ſubſcribers for raiſing |. up 
ok . A is 4 ' * 
zo gogol. in annuities, from the 29th of September 1694, at the rate of 14 per 7 / 
cent. on one life, 12 per cent, on two lives, or 10 per cent. on three lives, 1 _ 
which was thus advanced : : br; 
Principal money. Annual intereſt, 1 
Ou one life 107847 13 9 — 15098 13 6 5 
On two lives 1909019 2 3 —— 0 | 
On three lives 21235 4 © — 2123 10 4 Char: 
J 88. 

| z 0.9... == 37732 4 10 35. 

k A half, 12 years, 11 years, and 11 years. det 
'S Afterwards by the ſubſequent acts the full term of 96 years is] ] * 

| given to the purchaters, and accordingly the reverſion of 1 61229 8 369504 8 | D Se ty 

it | life was made up to that term, for which there was paid, ſ ; 309704 8 39070 5 

F The contributors of the 2d and 3 lives did not purchaſe the 

it remainder. And in the year 1702, it appeared, there was Cbarg 
*J fallen into the crown, of the 2 and 3 lives, 5651. per annum, $475 che 
F which by an act then paſſed, were ſold for 15 years purchaſe, ann 
| 4 ** hich Þ! od uced, able 
* 309704 8 © 37732 4 10 
| — — 

q There is ſo many of the contributors dead of the 2 and 3 lives | 

1. = . 1662 2 

v- hich abates the annual charge SF 
1 So the preſent annual charge for all theſe annuities is 36070 2. 3 
1 C 
$ AxNUITIES on 37901, per week exciſe, Lady-day 1704. ; 

j | Act of the 2d of queen Anne, 15 years. f 

Charges the 4500l. aweek, iſſuing out of the hereditary and temporary exciſe | g 

for the term of gg years 1669664 18 6J 1569664 18 6 | 104745 19 ©: at 

y | Act of the 3d of queen Ann, 15 years. = 
| | 4 

| | Charges the ſame 37 ool. a week exciſe, for 99 years 690000 —} 690000 46009 xchec 


— 
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dies politic.or corporate, for circulating ſuch a number of 


exchequer-bills, at a rate not exceeding 41. 105. per cent. 
er annum for intereſt, exchanging, and circulation, as 
may be exchanged and ſecured upon that part of the ſaid 
aggregate fund to be ſo redeemed. 
VI. That the 3 of N and = per 
avable to the governor and company of mer— 
pram 1 Great-Britain 2 to the South- ſea, be alſo 
redeemed. 5 | 
VII. That the annuities payable by an act of parliament 
of the twelfth year of the reign of king William (of glo- 
rious memory) to certain patentees therein named, their 
heir and aſſigns, out of the weekly ſum of 3700l. charged 
on the exciſe, be alſo redeemed. Pe Tot 
VIII. That the ſeveral terms of years Wee in the 
duties appropriated by the two lottery acts made and paſſed 
in the ninth year of the reign of her late majeſty queen Anne 
of blefſed memory) and by the two lottery acts made and 
paſſed in the tenth year of her ſaid late majeſty's reign, to 
made perpetual. 
PX. That the ſaid duties, comprehended in the ſaid four 
lottery acts, be made one general fund for the future. 
x. That the proprietors of the orders, grounded on 
the ſaid lottery acts, do, within a limited time, make 
their elections, either to accept annuities after the rate of 


o F 
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I. per cent. per annum, redeemable by parliament, out 
of ſuch general fund, to be paid ſo much as remains due to 
them on their order reſpectively. 

XI. That in all caſes where the proprictors ſhall chuſe to 
have their principal, the gl. per cent. per annum ſaved 
thereby, be made another fund, towards anſwering ſuch 
ſums of money, as ſhall be advanced (towards diſcharging 
the ſaid principal) by loans, or other ſecurities, as ſhall be 
thought proper: | 

XII. That his majeſty be enabled to give power for re- 
ceiving voluntary ſubſcriptions from any perſon or perſons, 
entitled to any of the annuities iſſuing out of the public 
funds, for the reſidue of the reſpective terms of 99, 96, 89, 
or 32 years, formerly purchaded therein (not being ſubjeck. 
to redemption) who ſhall be willing toaccept in lieu thereof, 
perpetual annuities, redeemable by parliament, to allow 
for remaining terms in the ſaid annuities, which were pur- 
chaſed for 99, 96, or 89 years (at the election of the re- 
ſpective ſubſcribers) either ſo much as the ſame annuities 
ſhall amount to at 19 years purchaſe, to be made good by 
new annuities of 41. per cent. per annum, redeemable by 
parliament, or 17 years and a half purchaſe, to be made 
good by new annuities of 51. per cent. per annum, to be 
redeemable in like manner ; and to allow for the remaining 
terms in the faid annuities, which were purchaſed for 32 


Exchequer March 14, 17:6, 
JOS, FOX, 


2. 


— N "The principal] How much | : iy 
ANNUITIES. 8 paid off. What remains. Annual ſums. 
Act of the 1 2th of king William, 61. per cent, 
Charges the ſame 37001. a week exciſe, with bank annuities, redeemable by — ieee | 
— on — of a moiety of the ſaid principal, which is 664203 04203 39855 16 o} 
Annuities March 25, anno 1706. 
Act of the 4th of queen Anne, 15 years and a half. 
Grants one-third additional cuſtoms of tonnage and poundage, and the third ad- = 1 . 
ditional gd. per barrel exciſe upon beer, ale, &c. for 99 years, 2855761 2855701 184242 14 
Annuities, March 25, anno 1707. 
Act of the 5th of queen Anne, 16 years. 
Grants duties on low wines, from the 23d of June 1710, for 96 years; addi- + 
tional duty on ſtamp paper and vellum, from the laſt of July 1710, for 96 | 
years; duty on hawkers and pedlers, from the 23d of June 1710, for 95 
years; duty on ſweets from 9g years, from the 24th of March 1707 ; and the N 8 5 . 
additional cuſtoms of tonnage and poundage, granted in the 4th of the queen 55 | — [1155900 * 
ſor 98 years, continued one year more after that term; the overplus of the 
annuity fund, granted in the 4th of the queen, computed at Lady-day yearly, | 
or within 6 days after, for 99 years. J 
40000l. per annum Annuities, March 25, anno 1708. 
Act of the 6th of queen Anne, 16 years. 
Charges the overplus of the annuity funds before-mentioned, granted in the 4th 
and 5th of the queen, to be computed at Lady-day yearly ; as alſo the over- 
plus of the firſt gd. exciſe, granted from the 25th of January 1692, after the þ 640000 ——— 640009 40009 
29th of September 1710, to be computed at Midſummer yearly, for 99 
years. 
80000l. per annum Annuities, June 24, anno 1708. 
Another act of the 6th of queen Anne, 16 years. 
Charges one moiety, or half part of the old ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage} 
upon wines, goods and merchandizes, for 96 years, from the 3 1ſt of July 
1712; the intermediate intereſt was ſupplied out of the purchaſe money, 1280000 — 128000 80000 
and alſo, by an act of the roth of the queen, out of ſeveral appropriated 1 
branches of the revenue, for 99 years. 
Armuities at gl. per cent. March 25, anno 1710. 
Act of the 8th of qucen Anne, gl. per cent. 
Charges zd. a barrel on beer, ale, and otherliquors ; 18d. a pound on pepper; 
55. per 100lb, weight on raiſins; a double duty on nutmegs and other ſpices ; | 
3%. 4 pound on ſnuff, from the 6th of February 170g ; and if there be a > - gooo00 —ů ( u—VͥÄ 209000 8 000 
detciency, to be ſupplied out of the duty on coals and window tax, for 32 
veurs. 
Bank ANNUITIES. 
Two acts of the 1ſt of king George gl. per cent. 
Charges the general or aggregate fund, after the intereſt and allowances to ex- 
chequer bills, and after 1 20000l, for his majeſty's civil government with theſe 6 | 6 6 
anmuities payable at the bank of England, at zl. per cent, per ann. redeem- — RR $4900 
able by parliament, | 
47268883 1 2421065782 10 46603 100 11 2+ 3118448 © 10 
ABSTRACT. 
By Lotteries - - - - > - +» - - - - 13223910 549995 12673 
x * N. 944249 12 
1 . >" aopen 09- 16f 33750927 17 10 | 206501 17 6 
| By exchequer bills - - - - --- - 4676812 10 115787 10 | 4561025 328561 18 61 
Eaſt-India company -. 0'.-'» «; © >». 4300000 3200000 160000 4 
South- Sea G 9 hm + œÿö ©, -:. ĩ——œ— 110... 1 0000000 bo8000 
K 12793132 13 4 12793132 13 4 871134 12 10 
472688833 x 241665782 10 46603 100 11 24 [31 18448 @) 103 


— 
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years (at the election of the reſpective ſubſcribers) either ſo 
much as the ſame annuities ſhall amount to at 14 years and a 


half's purchaſe, to be made good by new annuities of 41. 


per cent. per annum, redeemable by parliament, or 13 
years and a half purchaſe, to be made good by annuities of 
51. per cent. —_ annum, redeemable in like manner; and 


and that the ſaid annuities ſhall be ſettled and ſecured ac- 
cordingly. 

XIII. that all ſavings that ſhall ariſe upon any of the 
preſent funds by the propoſed redemptions or reduc- 
tions, be reſerved and applied, after all defficiencies 
that may happen upon any of the ſaid funds are made good, 
towards diſcharging and reducing the debts of the national 
debt. 

XIV. That all the ſaid duties now in being, or to be 
continued, ſhall immediately ceaſe and determine, after the 
ſaid national debt, and all intereſt, due thereupon, is diſ- 
charged and paid off. 


Theſe reſolutions being approved of in form, bills were 
ordered to be brought in upon them. 

Before theſe bills were preſented, there happened a 
change in the adminiſtration which occaſioned the new of- 
cers of the revenue to think ſome alterations in the mea- 
{ures likewile neceſſary; but, however, they were forced 
to build upon mr. Walpole's foundation, who had now re- 
tigned his poſt, and who, believing theſe variations 
detrimental to the public, made ſome oppoſition to 
them. | 
As the foundation of the ſcheme for reducing the na- 
tional debts was built upon paying off or ſatisfying the pub- 
lic creditors, many conferences had been held with themoney 
corporations, in order to provide money for ſuch as ſhould 
be willing to receive their principal and intereſt in ready 
money. For this purpoſe, the bank agreed to furniſh two 
millions 4nd a half, and the South-ſea two millions, or as 


much as ſhould be called for, and, for the money advanc- 


ed, theſe companies were to have annuities of 51. per 
cent. 

The propoſals of the bank and South-ſea being agreed 
to 2, three bills were brought in, upon the reſolutions 
that had been made in relation to the public debts, and 
all three paſſed into laws; namely, the General Fund 


act, the Bank act, and the South-ſea act. 


The general fund act recites the ſeveral acts of parlia- 
ment for eſtabliſhing the four lotteries of the ninth and 
tenth years of queen Anne, the terms of years for which 
thole revenues were granted, and ſtates the annual produce 
of the ſeveral funds; namely, 13 50 ol. 186670]. 168003]. 
168003]. which together with banker's debt 398 5 fl. 1 58. 72d. 
and another {mall ſum of about 273171. 11s. 3d. amount- 
ed in all to 724,849]. 6s. 104d. which is the general 
fund, the deficiency whereof is to be made good annually, 
out of the firſt aids granted by parliameut. And, to the 
end that a ſure and ſufficient ſecurity may be ſettled for the 
regular payment of all ſuch annuities, as ſhall be payable 
by this act; all the duties and the revenues, mentioned 
therein, ſhall continue for ever. With a proviſo, that the 
revenues, by this act made perpetual, ſhall be ſubject to re- 
gdemption. . 

Proprietors, who are willing to accept gl. per cent. 
redeemable annuities, in lieu of their lottery orders, ſhall 
lig nity their option by ſubſcribing. 


In the debates on theſe propoſals, a quarrel had like to ariſe between mr. 
Stanhope and mr. Walpole. r Pulteney having ſaid, he did not know 
what. private advantage ſome perſons might have * accepting the propoſal 
ot the South-ſea company,“ mr. Stanhope (who thought the reflection of 
private advantage was chiefly levied againſt him) vindicated himſelf, and 
began with owning his incapacity for the affairs of the treaſury, which were 
ſa remote from his ſtudies and inclination : that therefore he would wil- 
lingly have kept the employment he had before, which was both more eaſy, 
ud more profitable to him, but, that he thought it his duty to obey the king's 
commands, That, however, he would endeavour to make up, by applica- 
tion, honeſty, and difintereſtedneſs, what he wanted in abilities and experi- 
ence. That he would content himſelf with the ſalary and lawful perquiſites 
of his office: and, though he had quitted a better place, he would not quar- 
ter himiclf upon any body to make it up: that he had no brothers, nor 
other rclations, to provide for; and that, upon his firſt entering into the 
treaſury, he had made a ſtanding order againſt the late practice of granting 
reverſions of places.“ Mr Walpole, being touched with theſe innuendos, 
complained in the firſt place of breach of friendſhip, and betraying private 
converſation, He frankly owned, that, while he was in employment, he 
had endeavoured to ſerve his friends and relations; than which, in his opi- 
nion, nothing was more reaſonable and juſt, That, as to the granting re- 
verſions, he was willing to acquaint the houſe with the meaning of it. That 
he had no obyections againſt the German 1niniſters, whom his majeſty 
brought with him from Hanover, and who, as far as he had obſerved, bad 
all along behaved themſelves like men of honour; but, that there was a 
mean fellow, of what nation he could not tell; who took upon him to diſpoſe 
of employments; that this man, having obtained the grant of a reverſion, 
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And ſuch as are willing to receive their princ; 
interelt in ready money, ſhall likewiſe decl 
tion in writing. | 

As for the bank act, it muſt be obſerved, the ban 
that time, as proprietors of redeemable debts, were IN * 
to an annuity of 106, gol. 138. fd. per annum, in lje, 1 
chequer bills formerly cancelled, amounting to 1, , oy 
175. 104d. And the exchequer bills ſtanding 5570271 
the 22d of March 1716, are ſtated at 4, 561, oz fl. gy. 7 
above the charge of circulation which was then que t. = 
bank. The bank, by virtue of their contracts for Gon my 
ing and exchanging theſe bills for ready money, wer a 
titled to 31. per cent. for all theſe bills, and the bills ang 
ried an intereſt of 2d. a day, which together made 61 0 
cent. or the whole ſum of 4, 561, 02 51. of exchequer bilde 
There was alſo granted, on the change of queen Ant 
miniſtry, the ſums of 45000l. and $Soool. a year rs 
make together 71. 48. od. per cent. upon all the excle. 
quer bills. The annuity payable to the bank for the cance) 
led exchequer bills, together with the whole charge tot. 
public for circulating the exchequer bills then tiang;,, 
amounted to above 43 5,000l. a year. In thele irq, 
ſtances the bank act ſays, the governor and company of :1.. 
bank are willing to accept one annuity of 837 511. 75. 1010 
being after the rate of zl. per cent. per ann. or the princi. 
pal of 1,775,0271. 178. 105d. in lieu of the preſent at. 
nuity or ſum of 106, 50 11. 13s. 5d. per annum. Ia de 
ſame manner the act goes on, and declares the bank Willie 
to diſcharge, and deliver up to be cancelled, as many c 
chequer bills as amount to two millions, and to accept of * 
annuity of 100, oool. being after the rate of gl. per cent 
redeemable after one year's notice, to circulate che remain. 
ing exchequer bills at zl. per cent. and 1d. a day, the for. 
mer allowances to be continued to Chriſtmas 1717; and 
after that, the bank to have for circulation the 2,561,025 
remaining exchequer bills, an annuity of 7683ol. | 55 2 
the rate of 3l. per cent. till redeemed, over and above the 
id. a day for intereſt. The bank is then required tg 9. 
vance a ſum not exceeding 2, 500,000l. towards diſchyrs. 
ing the national debts, it wanted, and to have 5]. ber 
cent. for as much as they have advanced, redecmable by 
parliament. | 

As for the South- ſea act, the original ſtock of the South. 
fea was 9,471, 32 5l. but, as the funds granted were ſuffi. 
ent to anſwer the intereſt of ten millions, at 61. per cent. in 
the year 1716, the South-ſea company advanced to the go- 
vernment 528,6751. which compleats the ſum of ten milli- 
ons, for which they received an intereſt or annuity of 
600,000]. and likewiſe 8oool. a year for management. 
Now by this act the governor and company declare, they 
are willing to accept an annuity of 500,000l. in lieu of the 
600,000]. with Boool. a year for management. The com. 
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pany are to continue a corporation till their annuity is re- 


deemed, towards which, not leſs than a million is to be 
paid at a time. The company is alſo required to advance 
a ſum not exceeding two millions, towards diſcharging the 
principal and intereſt due on the four lottery funds, of the 
gth and 1oth years of queen Anne. | 

Purſuant to theſe acts, the bank, which was in pofleſi- 
on of receipts out of the exchequer, amounting to 435,003). 
1 6s. 04d. per ann. accept voluntarily of three annuities, 
amounting to about .304,531l. 1s. 33d. whereby the tay 
ing to the public was 130, 5321. 14s. 84d. a year. 


which he deſigned for his ſon (mr. Walpole) thought it too good for hin, 
and thereupon kept it for his own ſon. That thereupon the foretgaer v4 
10 ſaucy as to demand of him the ſum of 2 zool. under pretence, that he had 
been offered ſo much for the reverſion; bat, that he was witer than to ch 
ply with his demand. And that one of the chief reaſons that made him rely! 

is places, was, becauſe he would not connive at ſome things that were ca. 
ring on.“ Mr Stanhope anſwered; mr, Walpole replied ; and, ſome ſevere 
expreſſions having eſcaped them in the heat of the diſpute, mr. Hungertord 
ſaid, that he was ſorry to fee thoſe two great men fall foul upon ore 
another, However, (ſays he) in my opinion, we muſt ſtill look upon them 
as patiiots, and fathers of their country ; and, fince they have, by miſchanee 
diſcovered their nakedneſs, we ought, according to the cuſtom of the eaſt, 
as the ſcripture tells us, to cover it by turuing our bacs up on them,” He 
added, that this unlucky accident had, however, produced ſome good, u 
that it had revealed a piece of ſecret hiſtory, the ſcandalous practice oi fell." 
places and reverſions.“ And therefore he moved, that the honoura- 
member, who made the diſcovery, might be called upon to name the per 
ſon.“ But no body ſeconded this motion. Mr Boſcawen, comptrolier © 
the houſehold, acted the part of a common friend between mr, Stanhope ud 
me. Walpole, ſaying, * that it was melancholy to ſee, that any diflerenc© 
ſhould happen between thoſe two worthy members, unbecoming their cn 
characters, and the dignity of that afſembly; but that it would ſtill be 2 
greater misfortune,] if they ſhould go out with any reſentment : and there 
tore he moved, chat the houſe would lay their commands upon them tht 
no farther notice be taken of what had paſſed.“ Mr Methuen ſeconded gif 
Comptroller, whoſe motion being unanimouſly applauded, the ſpeaker p 
it immediately in execution, | 
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| «tors of the lottery orders amounting to above not only intruſted him with the education of his own chil. 
Red ſubſcribed thei orders at the ba and ac- dren, but alſo recommended the ſons of the duke of De- 
ted bank annuities in lieu of the ſame. vonſhire and lord Townſhend to his care; and there- 
os though the bank and South-ſea had agreed to ad- fore he could not but think, that he might be truſted with 
vance four millions and a half towards the payment of thoſe preaching a ſermon before that aſſembly. M. Lechmere 
that ſhould demand ready money, not one farthing was obſerved, that he could not but wonder, that a member, 
ever demanded in money, except very ſmall ſums, a- who had been one of the managers againſt dr. Sacheverel, 
mounting in the whole to 4711. 48. “ All the annuities ſhould now {peak in behalf of a divine, who had aflerted 
that were ſettled by virtue of theſe three acts, were redeem- the ſame notions of paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance, 
able perpetuities granted at the rate of gl. per cent. per an- for which the other had been proſecuted ; and who had 
num, upon a principal of about 2 5,869,2471. the amount lately attaced a worthy champion of the revolution and” 
of the national debt at that time redeemed or reduced. 3 ſucceſſion.“ Mr Aiſlabie anſwered, that he gave 
In the general fund act is the clauſe that eſtabliſhes the his vote to dr. Snape, becauſe he looked upon him as a 
finking fund. As the reduction of the intereſt to gl. per learned and honeſt man: and, as for his having written 
cent. would make a ſurplus or exceſs upon the appropriat- againſt the biſhop of Bangor's ſermon, he did not think it 
ed funds, the act declares, *that all the monies ariſing from a ſufficient reaſon to put upon him a negative, which would 
time to time, as well for the ſurplus by virtue of the acts be pre-judging of a controverſy, that did not properly be- 
lor redeeming the funds of the bank and of the South-ſea long to their cognizance.” The lord Guernſey ſpoke with 
company, as allo for the ſurplus of the duties and revenues ſtill more vehemence in behalf of the doctor, ſo that the 
by this act appropriated to make good the general fund, motion being thus ſtrongly ſupported, he was appointed to 
and the overplus monies of the general fund, ſhall be ap- preach by a majority of one hundred and forty-one againſt 


- —— 


, As the change in the miniſtry had cauſed a diviſion a- an anſwer; and, preſently after, the lower houſe of con- 
f mong the whigs, ſome CY to thoſe that were in, and vocation (as they had betore done with regard to dr. Sa- 
2 others to thoſe that were out of place, an oppoſition was muel Clarke's ſcripture doctrine) entered upon the ſubject, 
12 formed by thoſe laſt in conjunction with the tories on ſeve- both of the biſhop of Bangor's ſermon, and of his preſer- 
d. ral occaſions. This evidently appeared when fir William vative. They appointed a committee of fix of their mem- 
9. Wyndham (who had been diſcharged) moved, that dr. bers, dr. Moſs, dr. Sherlock, dr. Friend, dr. * dr. Can- 
01 Snape ſhould be appointed to preach on the reſtoration of non, and dr. Bliſs, to examine them, and made their report 
0 king Charles. The doctor was one of the king's chaplains, to the houſe. The committee fat and drew up a repreſenta- 
J. © — - FN . Sox. Pp 
and maſter of Eaton-ſchool, but was of high-church prin- tion, in which both the preſervative and ſermon were cen- 
the ciples, and had lately attaced the biſhop of Bangor. Sir ſured, as tendin 
P . g y P © x 5 S. 
ci- William's motion was ſeconded by mr. Shippen, and ſup- 
in ported, not only by ſeveral tories, but alſo by all the whigs I. To ſubvert all government and diſcipline in the 
70- who had lately reſigned their employments. Mr Horace church of Chriſt, and to reduce his kingdom to a ſtate of 
li- Walpole, who ſpoke after mr. Shippen, ſaid, © that it was anarchy and confuſion, And, 
of unuſual, on ſuch occaſions, to put the negative on any II. To impugn and impeach the regal ſupremacy 
nt. man, whom a member of that houſe had thought fit to in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, and the authority of the legiſla- 
1ey name; and that dr. Snape was not only a perſon of merit, ture, to inforce obedience in matters of religion by civil 
the and great learning, but had hkewiſe the honour to be one ſanctions.” 
m- of his majeſty's chaplains.“ To theſe commendations mr. 
re- Robert Walpole added, that he knew dr. Snape to be This charge was ſupported by paflages taken out of the 
) be both a very learned, and a very honeſt man: that he had Prefervative and ſermon, “ and the whole drawn up in the 
ACC | 
* 2 101, lottery, 1711. | priced 2, Chriſt is the ſole law-giver and 2, Chriſt is not the ſole law-giver 
the 1 ſole judge of his ſubjects, in all points and ſole judge of his ſubjects, in all 
Margaret Woolrich — — — 20 relating to the favour, or diſpleaſure points relating to the favour, or diſ- 
3 Roger Altham, D. D. — — — 1000 of Almighty God. In other words, pleaſure of Almighty God, 
eff. 3. No one of his ſubjects is law- 3. Some of his ſubjects are law- giv- 
"* rol. Lottery, 1512. | giver and judge over others of them, ers and judges over others of them, in 
ill Roger Altham, D. D. — — — 60 in matters relating to ſalvation. In matters relating to ſalvation. 
1185 2 other words thus, | 
av Banker's annuity. 4. No men upon earth have a right 4. There is a right in ſome men, to 
David Marſhal — — — 150 to make any of their own declarations make their own declarations and de- 
Willam Harriſon and Fr. Oſborne — 4 71 4 or deciſions to concern and affect the ciſions to concern and affect the ſtate 
hir, George Bloodworth — — 70 ſtate of Chriſt's ſubjects, with regard of Chriſt's ſubjects, with regard to 
725 | ; to the favour of God, ; the favour of God, 
te had 478 4 5. The more cloſe and immediate 5. A cloſe and immediate regard to 
49; the regard - _ ker wp is, the Chriſt himſelf, is not ſo certain aud evi- 
reſign In moſt of the funds that were granted for circulating and exchanging fate terte anc evicent'y true It 18, Anta mark of beipgof hus kingdom, 
re cat exchequer bills, there was a ace. of the fund ſelf, computed to — d they are of tis de. as a cloſe and immediate regard and 
car 2 to cancel and diſcharge annually ſome part of the bills: and, in- 45-4 cet to frail men, ſuborcinate to 
ertor me Aggregate Fund act ot the firſt of king George, there was a ſum of . We” | ee 2 
* 270, 990l. 78. dire ted to be paid annually wt i ds diſcharging the exche- : 6. = is worm of all chriſtians, to + 6. It is not worthy of all chriſtians 
1 them quer bills. In all ſhort annuities likewiſe granted for thirty-two years, the als and act as become thaſe who wait to live and act as becomes thoſe who 
chance p:incipal being to be ſunk at the end of the term granted, this may be look- * re eee, eee 
e ei, ed upon as a linking fund, attending thoſe particular debts. But the firſt = —_ ara Judge ; and. in_ſuch 2 knowing and impartial judge; but it 
5». It mention that ever was made in parliament of a ſinking fund, for diſcharging behaviour to be without fear: of man's  bocomes them, at the ſame time” that 
50d, in the national debt in general, was in this ſeſſion. , | judgment, who 1s both Ignorant of they live and act thus, to be under a 
-(elling The text was, my kingdom is not of this world. many things neceſſary to form that fear of man's judgment, who neither 
durable The biſhop, in the concluſion of his anſwer to this repreſentation, has Judgment, and partial in the forming has enen "ge authority to deter- 
he per- confronted the paſſages, on which the charge againft him was founded, witi _ mine their condition; and who, in ve- 
ter ct the oppolite doctrines, which mutt be true, if his are falſe, ry many. caſes, contradicts the judg- 
pe ml 1 = EE 1 ment . Gon will make, 
Ference ic propoſitions contained in thoſe The i ic 7+. FE MU% N05 ITRNG. OUT THERSS: / NIE IEEE UE FGEds, From 
ir Ow" patlages of my ſermon and Preſer- 8 ee 05 from the kingdoms of this world, to the kingdoms of this world, to what 
11 be a f.. ⅛ V ˙ aatocd 3 gn 7 Wa as what ought to be, in a viſible and ſen- ought to be, in a viſible and ſenſible 
ther?- | tion of the charge in the repreſen- by all who condemn the others : x. www eee Ber Chriſt s kingdom, manner, in Chriſt” 8 kingdom, 
m thi tation, | 8. Our title to God's favour de- 8. Our title to God's favour doth 
ed nr. pends upon our real ſincerity in the not depend upon our real ſincerity in 
ker pul a, Chrit himſelf is king in his own 1. Chriſt himſelf is not king in his conduct of our conſciences, and of our the conduct of our conſciences, and of 


propriated and employed tor the diſcharging the principal 
and intereſt of ſuch national debts as were incurred before 
the 25th of December, 1716, in ſuch manner as ſhall be 
directed or appointed by any future act of parliament, to be 
diſcharged out of the ſame, and for none other uſe, intent, 
or purpoſe whatſoever.” This clauſe conſtitutes the ſink- 
ing fund, and ſhews of what it conſiſts, and to what ules it 
is appropriated. Though there had been linking funds 
before this time for the payment of particular debts , yet a 
ſinking fund, for diſcharging the national debt in general, 
was fir{t projected and formed in the year 1716, and till that 


time unheard of. 


Kmgdon f 
i % 0m. Own kingdom. 


one hundred and thirty one. 


The controverſy mentioned in this debate between the 
biſhop of Bangor and dr. Snape, was occafioned in this man- 
ner: dr. Benjamin Hoadly (the preſent biſhop of Win— 
cheſter) famous for his ſteady adherence at all times to the 
principles of the revolution (for which he had been recom- 
mended to the throne by the houſe of commons, and ad- 
vanced to the fee of Bangor) had lately publiſhed, a pre- 
ſervative againſt the principles and practices of the non- 
jurors; and, ſoon after, preached a ſermon before the king, 
which was printed under the title of, the nature of the king- 
dom of of Chriſt' . To this fermon dr. Snape publiſhed 


own actions under them. 


our own actions under them; but up- 
on our actual being in the right. 
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form of a report, to be laid before the convocation. But the 
government, out of regard to the intereſt of the conſtitution 
in church and ſtate, thought proper to put a ſtop to theſe 
proceedings, by a prorogation to the 22d of November. 
As this was induſtrioufly repreſented to be the effect of the 
biſhop's ſollicitation, and an argument of his fear, he pub- 
licly declared before the world, that the prorogation was or- 
dered, not only without his ſeeking, but without ſo much 
as his knowledge or even ſuſpicion of any ſuch defign till 
it was reſolved. It muſt be obſerved that the repreſentation 
was never approved of by the lower houle, fo as to be made 
the act of it: though many have been led to think it was, 
by the artifice made uſe of in the title-page to the printed 
copy of it. Sa”; 

The prorogation of the convocation did not put an end 
to the controverſy. For ſeveral of the members, ſince they 
could not attac the biſhop, as a public aſſembly, reſolved 
to take up the cauſe in a private capacity. Dr Sherlock, 
who was one of the committee who drew up the report, ſe- 


9. Human benedictions - abſoluti- 9g. Human benedictions —abſoluti- 
ons denunciations - excommunicati- ons- denunciations - excommunicati- 
ons do not determine either God's ons- do determine God's favour, and 
favour, or anger, towards chriſtians: anger, towards chriſtians : and there- 
and therefore ate vain words, when fore, are not vain words, when they 
they pretend ſo to do. pretend ſo to do. : 

10. Whoever has a right to add 10. Men may have a right to add 
ſanctions to Chriſt's laws, is ſo far ſanctions to Chriſt's laws, without 
king, and has ſo far regal power in having any part of regal power in his 
Chritt's kingdom. kingdom, 

11. The fanctions of Chriſt's laws, 11. The ſanctions of Chriſt's laws, 
appointed by himſelf, are not the re- appointed by himſelf, are the rewards 
wards of this world ; not the offices of this world ; the offices and glories 
or glories of this ftate ; not the pains of this ſtate ; the pains of prifons, 

of priſons, baniſhments, fines, or any baniſhments, fines, or other leſſer and 
leſter and more moderate penalties; more moderate penalties; or the 


. nay, not the much leſſer negative diſ- much leſſer negative diſcouragements 


couragements that belong to human that belong to human ſociety. Theſe 
ſociety, He was far from thinking he thought the proper inſtruments of 
that theſe could be the inſtruments of ſuch a perſuaſion, as he knew to be 
ſuch a perſuaſion, as he knew to be acceptable to God, 

acceptable to God. 

12. Chriſt choſe the motives which 12. Chriſt did not chuſe the mo- 
are not of this world, to ſupport a tives which are not of this world, to 
kingdom which is not of this world. ſupport a kingdom not of this world. 

13. The maxims, oppoſite to the 13. The maxims, oppoſite to the 
maxims upon which Chriſt founded maxims upon which Chiiſt founded 
his kingdom, are contrary to the inte- his kingdom, are agreeable and helpful 
reſts ot true religion. to the intereſts of true religion. 

14. To apply worldly force or 14. To apply worldly force or 
worldly flattery, worldly pleaſure or worldly flattery, worldly Pleaſure or 
worldly pain, to the caſe of religion, worldly pain, to the caſe of religion; 
is a method oppoſite to the maxims is not 2 to the maxims upon 
upon which Chriſt founded his king- which Chriſt founded his kingdom: 
dom : and therefore, contrary to the or, is not contrary to the intereſts of 
intereſts of true religion. true religion, though it be contrary to 

our blefled Lord's maxims relating to 
it, : 

15. Chriſt knew the nature of his 15. Chriſt did not know the nature 
own kingdom, or church, better than of his own kingdom, or church, better 
any ſince his time. 2 proſeſſed followers do, ſince 

is time. 

16, Chriſt left no ſuch matters to 16. Chriſt did leave the nature of 
be decided againſt himſelf, and his his own kingdom, and the maxims of 
own expreſs profeſſions, ſupporting it, to be decided, by others 

after him, againſt himſelf, and againſt 
his own expreſs profeſſions. 

15, To teach chriſtians that they 1 7: To teach chriſtians that they 
muſt either profeſs, or be filent, a- muſt either profeſs, or be ſilent, againſt 
gainſt their own conſciences, becauſe their own conſciences, in regard to the 
of the authority of others over them, is authority of others, is a very good 
to found that authority upon the ruin doctrine ; very conliſtent with the ſin- 
of fincerity and common honeſty ; to cerity and honeſty becoming chriſti- 
teach a doctrine which would have ans; very uſeful for the juſtification- 

revented the reformation and the be- of the reformation, and church of 
ing of the church of England; which England: perfectly conſiſtent with 
diveſts Chriſt of his empire in his own chriſtians regard to Chiiit as their 
kingdom, and leads his people to pro- king ; and notat all leading them to 
ſtitute their conſciences at the feet of proſtitute their conſciences at the feet 
men. of weak men. 

8. Chriſt never interpoſed, fince 18. Chriſt does interpoſe, fince the 
his fr promulgation of his law, either firſt promulgation of his law, to con- 
to convey infallibility ; or to aſſert the vey infallibility to ſome of thoſe who 
true interpretation of it. interpret it; or to afſert the true in- 

terpretation of it. 


After this the biſhop adds a partiular view of thoſe principals, which 
o1ght to be the meaſures of judging in ſuch important matters: 

. Chriſt has the ſupreme authority of legitlator, and judge, with reſpect 
{9 ail chriſtians, 

2. No authority, therefore, can be juſtly claimed by any chriſtians, for 
what rank ſoever, in any chriſtian church, which deſtroys the ſupreme autho- 
rity of Chriſt. 

; A The will of Chriſt is delivered to all chriſtians for the conduct of their 
ies. 

4. No human, fallible authority, therefore, can determine chriſtians in 
points of religion, which they themſelves do not judge to be agreeable to 
the will of Chriſt; 

5. Whatſoever equally concerns the ſalvation of all chriſtians is equally 
propoſed to the underſtandings of all. 

6. There can, therefore, be no ſuch thing as ſubmitting our under ſtand- 
ings, out of humility or out of lazineſs, to any other men whatſoever, in points 
relating to eternal ſalvation ;_ withont either ſuppoſing that Chriſt did not 
deliver his will for us, in things which concern us; or did not deliver it 
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conded dr. Snape, and theſe two were follow 

others, inſomuch that the tracts publiſhed on t 

on both ſides, are ſaid to be about ſeventy. * 
During theſe proceedings the miniſters were no le: 


ed by man, 
us Occaſion, 


ployed than the parliament. Negotiations were "par 
on, particularly to oblige the king of Sweden to make — 


The czar had the laſt year married his niece the prin. 
Catharina to the duke of Mecklenburg Swerin, and e 
to procure the poſſeſſion of Wiſmar for him. To that th 
he had ſent firſt twelve thouſand Ruſſians (which were af = 
wards increaſed to twenty-fix thouſand) to aiilt at the 1 8 
ing of that place then beſieged by the Pruſſians, Hang... 
rians, and Danes. But, the town having ſurrendered bef 1 
the arrival of his army, his project fell to the ground 0 
would the allies ſuffer any of his troops to be garriſons, 


there. The czar was vexed at this diſappointment and 
5 A! 


from hence may be dated ſeveral memorable events, 
cularly the miſunderſtanding between him and the 
of Hanover, 


parti. 
court 


plainly enough for us to find it out (with the aids and means, he has put; 
our power) in thoſe points which concern our eternal ſalvation, aud h 5 
fore require all ſufficient plainneſs : though the taking in the advice and af . 
ance of others, and attending to their arguments, is pei ſectly conſiſtent a 
the foregoing propoſition, y 

7. No argument can be admitted by proteſtants, which deſtroys the ve 
eſſence of r : nor rap —— conclude juſtly in — 
any powers amongſt them, which they conſtantly and ſtrongly c | 
the 2 of Rome, ; 1 . 8 

8. No authority therefore, can be claimed by any reformed church, which 
was juſtly condemned and oppoſed, in order to the reformation elf, 
Conſequently, . | | £ 

9. No ſubmiſſion in religious affairs can juſtly be demanded from protec. 
tants, by proteſtants, upon any ſuch foundation, as would have abſolute 
prevented the reformation itſelf, - | ? 

10. Whatſoever was true at the time of the reformation, is true ill, 

11. Whatſoever principles are true and juſt, when urged againſt papift; 
are likewiſe ſo, amongſt proteſtants. 8 

12. Whatever principles and conduct are unjuſtifiable in papiſts, ate 
equally ſo, in all proteſtants. 

13. Whatſoever was the foundation of the reformed church of England 
then, is ſo ſtill ; and whatſoever was neceſſary to juſtify it at firfh, is neceſſary 
to defend it now, 

14. Nothing therefore, which contradicts the main principle of the refor. 
mation; and that, without which the church of England itſelf could not 
juſtly have been in being; can be for the true intereſt of this church, as it is 
a proteſtant church, 

15. As it is achriſtian church, nothing can be ſappoſed either to ſupport 
or defend its intereſt, which, admitted as true, would have prevented even 
the reception of chriſtianity itſelf, or which contradicts the main deſign of 
the goſpel. 3 

16. The principles therefore, which alone can juſtly and unexceptionably 
ſupport it, are ſuch as are uniformly and conſiſtently chriſtian and proteſtant. 

Dr Snape, on the 26th of June, publiſhed a ſecond letter to the biſhop 
of Bangor, being a reply to the biſhops anſwer to his firſt, wherein the 
doctor puts the followiug queries to the biſhop : 

I pray recollect yourſelf, and put theſe queſtions home to your own 

conſcience, whether your abſolutely's and properly's, and fuch evaſive words, 
were not omitted in your ſermon, as it was originally compoſed ? Whether 
ou did not, before it was preached, ſhew it to a certain perſon without ſuch 
imitations ? And whether you was not with difficulty prevailed upon by 
him to inſert them by way of caution ? If you think fit to anſwer in the ne- 
gative, I engage, a perion of as high a ſtation as your lordſhip will charge 
himſelf with the proof of the affirmative,” 

The biſhop two days after in an advertiſement ſolemnly denies all this, 
and challenges the doctor to name his author. 

The doctor, preſſed by the ſolemnity of the challenge, names the biſhop ol 
Carliſle, who, being called upon to prove what he had aſſerted, diſputed a 
while with dr. Snape, affirming he had not ſaid, the words were put in before 
the ſermon was preached, but before it was publiſhed ; owning withal, that he 
knew there was ſuch a perſon in the world who had averred the fame, Tie 
biſhop of Carliſle, being preſſed to name him, names dr. White Kennet, and 
writes to him of what had paſſed, telling him he did not queſtion but he 
would own his own words, Dr Kennet poſitively denied the fact, ſaying, 1 
never aflirmed, never ſuggeſted to any mortal that the late ſermon of th: 
biſhop of Bangor was preached with my knowledge, or ſubmitted to my col 
rection. Notwithſtanding this, the biſhop of Carliſle aſſerted in print, that 
dr, Kennet was the man that told him he had prevailed with the biſhop of 
Bangor to put in the forementioned words. In ſhort, the biſhop ot Carlitle 
pledges his eternal ſalvation that dr. Kennet did ſay ſo: dr. Kennet in one 
of his papers, ſays, God ſo help him, and judge him, if he did. They wen! 
on advertiſing againſt each other, till the biſhop of Carliſle reſolved to give 
no more anſwers to whatever ſhould be ſaid. However, the biſhop of Ban- 
Fol, reſolving that calumny ſhould lie where it ought to lie, publiſhed a 
ong advertiſement, as dr. Kennet did another, to fix the fact upon the 
biſhop of Carlifle, and to convict him of forgetfulneſs at leaſt, in charging! 
fact upon the biſhop of Bangor, which was not true, and quoting a witnels 
for it who knew nothing of the matter, In a word, after lying dormant 
ſome months, this controverſy was revived in October following, on acc 
of the biſhop's entertaining in his houſe Francis de la Pillonere, who had 
been a jeſuit, but had now renounced the popiſh religion. The biſhop 3 
three principal adverſaries were dean Sherlock, dr. Snape and dr. Cannon, 
whom the biſhop ſeemed to out-do in reaſon and argument as far as they dl 
him in virulence, 5 reflections, and reproachful language. He was 
painted in the moſt odious colours, both from the preſs and the pul pit, and 
all for aſſerting, that Chriſt is the ſole law giver, and ſole judge in his king: 
dom in all points relating to the favour or diſpleaſure of God, a propoſition 
as evident as the ſun at noon- day. Dr Cannon vindicated the convocati”ts 
and dean Sherlock attaced the biſhop upon a popular point, the repeal of the 
Teſt act, which he aflerted to be the deſign of the biſhop's fermon- we 
dean ended his ireatiſe with a moſt unjuſt and reproachful reflection, which 
the biſhop immediately anſwered, by ſetting the matter in a clear light. . 
November, dr. Sherlock and dr, Snape were both removed from being king? 

chaplains, nor has the convocation fat to do any buſineſs ever ſince. 
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Soon after this, a deſcent on Schonen was concerted bes 

den the kings of Pruſſia and Denmark and the czar, in 
- ige the king of Sweden to quit Norway, where 
order to oblige ng c we Ros 
he had penetrated with an army of twenty thoutan _ 

4 was advancing towards Chriſtianſtadt, the capital of that 
Ki dom. The czar ſeemed the moſt forward in this ex pe- 
aiion, and took upon him the command of the N fleets 
of England, Holland, Denmark, and Ruſſia, in or er - 
drive the Swediſh fleet into port. But this was all outwal 
how. For the appearance of the Britiſh fleet under admiral 
Norris could not be very agreeable to the czar, as it Pre- 
vented the deſigns he had formed againſt Denmark itſelf 
after his e at Wiſmar. And therefore when, 
in a council of war between him and the king of Denmark, 
all things were ſettled for the deſcent in Schonen, and the 
troops ordered to embark, on a ſudden the orders were 
countermanded, and the project, which was to reduce the 
king of Sweden to ſuch terms as the allies ſhould think pro- 

er to impoſe on him, was laid aſide, after the great expence 
the Danes had been at for the tranſportation of the forces, 
and other preparations. The czar pretended the ſeaſon 
was too far advanced, and that it would be better to deter 
theexpedition till the ſpring. This was ſtron ly remon- 
{trated againſt in a long manifeſto by the king of Denmark, 
to which the czar, knowing his own ſecret motives, return- 
ed no anſwer. The czar had for ſome time been diſcontent- 
ed with the allies, who were all for preventing his having 
any footing in Germany, fo jcalous were they of his power; 
and this diſcontent of the czar was probably what hindred 
the utter ruin of the king of Sweden, and was now like to 
reconcile him to his moſt powerful enemy, if baron Gortz 
ſucceeded in his project of making a peace between them, 
of which not only Denmark, Pruſſia, and Poland, but Eng- 
land itſelf was to feel the effects. The firſt ſtep to this re- 
conciliation was by the means of dr. Erſkine to found prince 
Menzikoff, who, pleated with the deſign, ſoon brought the 
Czar into it. But it will preſently be ſeen, how deſirous he 
was to clear himſelf from tuch an imputation. 

The czar having ſent his forces into Mecklenburg, re- 
ſolved to take a tour to France, He arrived at Amſterdam 
in December, where he expected the czarina, who attend- 
ed him in his travels; but the being big with child, hap- 
pened to be delivered of a prince, as ſhe was preparing to 
ſet out from Weſel, and came not to Amſterdam till the 
1oth of February 1717. The czar remained there and at the 
Hague till the 4th of April. When king George paſted 
through Holland, in his way from Hanover, the czar was 
there, and, had they deſired it, might have had an inter- 
view, but the czar excuſed himſelf on pretence of an indiſ- 
poſition. During the czar's ſtay in Holland, the letters of 
baron Gortz and count Gyllenburg were publiſhed in 
England by the king's ſpecial command. In theſe letters, 
there were ſome paflages relating not only to dr. Erſkine 
the czar's phyſician, but to the czar himſelf, reflecting on 
ais conduct in regard to king George. Upon this the czar 
ordered Weſlelouſki to preſent a long memorial to king 
George, wherein he expreſies a ſurprize at the malice of 
lis enemies, to make him a party concerned in the conſpi— 
racy in favour of the pretender: ſhews the improbability of 
ir, as the pretender would not fail (ſhould he ſucceed) of 
ttlagthe king of Sweden againſt him: mentions his offer- 
ag, the lalt year, to guarantee the ſucceſſion of the crown 
0 Great-Britain in the houte of Hanover, though he had 
oblerved feveral difagreeabie ſteps taken by the Britiſh mi- 
r:fters at the courts of Vienna, Pruſſia, and Denmark, and 
even at the diet of Ratiſbon; and though he had been in- 
aimed that the court of England was privately treating of a 
leparate peace with the king of Sweden, promiſing him 
allſtance on his yielding up Bremen, as too plainly appear- 
ed by count Gyllenburg's letters; offers, however, to eſ- 
tabliſh che antient good underſtanding between them, and 
to concert meaſures for the vigorous proſecutionof the war 
agalnſt the common enemy: concludes with laying, he 
could nor but be very much concerned at the king's caul- 
ing to be printed the malicious inſinuations of his enemies, 
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The czat's laying aſide the deſcent upon Schonen was ſaid to be brought 
about by the ſecret management of baron Gortz, who was become chief 
munter and favourite of the king of Sweden. As there was no likelihood 
of the ezar's making a peace with the king of Sweden, unleſs the provinces 
he had cot quered on the eaſt and north of the Baltic were yielded to him, 
Gortz per. uaded the king of Sweden that he would have ample amends made 
tim tor relinquiſhing thoſe conqueſts of the czar, by having the honour of 
re-placing Staniſlaus on the throne of Poland, ſetting the crown of England 
on the head of the chevalicr de St, George, aud by reſtoring the duke of 
Holftein to his dukedom. Beſides, that, being united with the czar, there 
as nothing they might not undertake. 

* It may here be obſerved, that rhe duke of Orleans had interpoſed to 
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which wounded his honour, without a previous com- 
munication of the ſame, or demanding an explanation 
of thoſe paſſages, as a good ally ſhould have done. 

As ſome articles of this memorial related to the king as 
elector of Hanover, there. were two anſwers given to it, 
one by mr. Stanhope, the other by the chancery of Hano- 
ver. The king ſays, he is very far from ſuſpecting the 
czar of entering into ariy engagements in favour of the pre- 
tender: owns (as nothing can leſſen the good underſtand- 
ing between them, but the continuance of the Ruſſian 
troops in the empire) he cauſed inſtances to be made to the 
courts of Vienna, Denmark, and Pruſſia, for uniting their 
endeavours to pertuade him to remove them: hopes the 
czar will have a due regard thereto, and ſpeedily withdraw 
his troops, fince the continuance of them in the empire 1n- 
timates a deſign quite contrary to the acting againſt Swe- 
den, and creates ſuch di{truſt” and jealouſies as cannot be 
otherwiſe removed. As for the publication of the letters, 
it was impoſſible (ſays the memorial) to omit the paſſages 
concerning the czar, becauſe the king had weighty reaſons 
to impart to the parliament the letters entire as they were 
found. The anſwer concluded with afiuring the czar, 
that he ſhould have reaſon to be ſatisfied, provided he 
would remove the only obſtacle to their mutual good under- 
ſtanding, the continuance of the Ruſſian troops in the 
empire. 

Theſe memorials did not reconcile the two princes: the 
diſtance of their dominions, the intereſt of their ſubjects 
with regard to commerce, ſuſpended their reſentments, 
but they were enemies the reſt of their life. The czar, cu- 
rious as he was, would not have failed of viſiting England 
in his progreſs, had the two monarchs been upon good 
terms. 

The czar, after having ſpent three months in Holland, 
reſolved upon a tour to the court of France, with deſign to 
enter into a confederacy with the regent of France. He 
offered to pour a numerous army into the empire, which 
ſhould be at the difpoſal of the regent, provided he would 
pay him the ſubſidies, he demanded, which were very 
large. But his offer was rejected, and communicated by 
the regent to king George, However, the czar during his 
ſtay at Paris concluded a treaty of friendſhip with France, 
in which the king of Pruſſia was included, and, being preſ- 
{ed by the regent, he promiſed to withdraw his forces from 
Mecklenburg. The czar, at his return to Amſterdam, ad- 
mitted baron Gertz (who had bcen ſet at liberty the day 
before his arrival) with great privacy to an interview at 
J.oo 5. Gortz undertook to adjult all differences between 
the czar, and the king of Sweden, within three months, 
and the czar engaged to ſuſpend all opperations againſt 
Sweden till the end of that term. 

This interview having been complained of by the Britiſh 
reſident at Peterſburg, the czar's miniſters at firſt denied it, 
but ſoon after were obliged to own it. The late duke of 
Ormond, with one mr. Jernegan, a Roman catholic, was 
come to Mittau in Courland to propoſe a marriage between 
one of the czar's daughters and the pretender, and to offer 
to go and perfuade the king of Sweden to make pcace with 
the czar, and aſſiſt in ſetting the pretender on the throne 
of Great-Britain; but the propoſal of the marriage inter- 
fered with baron Gortz's ſcheme, who had long intended 
that princeſs for the duke of Holſtein, to whom ſhe was af- 
terwards married. Mr Jernegan was ſent to Sweden for 
leave that the duke of Ormond might come there as the 
pretender's miniſter. The anſwer he brought to the duke 
was, that the king of Sweden had ftrong reaſons for not ad- 
mitting him. He was ſoon after ſent from Mittau, and 
Jernegan was lelt to manage the buſineſs at Peterſburg, 
with all poſſible ſecrecy. Mean while a congrefs was form - 


ed at Abo, between the Swediſh and Rutlian miniſters, 


which was afterwards removed to Aland. 

The czar's chief aim was to keep not only Ingria, and 
part of Carelia, but alſo Reve!, with Eſtonia, and Riga, 
with Livonia, and to reſtore to Sweden only Finland, and 


the reit of Carclia. Baron Gortz flattered the czar with 


bring the king of Sweden to a peace, and ſent the count de la March to him 
as his embaſiador, But the king of Sweden would hearken to no propoſals 
till baron Gortz and count Gyllenburg were ſet at liberty. The regent, 
upon this, orders d' Ibberville to aflure his Britannic majeſty, that he king 
of Sweden had declared, he bad yet no intentions to trouble the tranquility of 
Great-Biitain, nor had entered into any of the deſigns, attributed to his 
miniſters, and ſhout! conſider, as a great injury to him, the {uipicion of his 
having any concern in their projects. After this declaration on the part of 
the king of Sweden, the regent hoped, that the king would ſend bac count 
Gyllenburg to his maſter, and give his conſent that baron Gor! z ſhould be 
alio releaſed. This was accordingly done, and count Gyllenburg was 
exchanged for mr, refident Jackſon, who had been detained at Stockholm, 
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the hopes of the king of Sweden's conſent to theſe ceſſions, 
in conſideration of his affiſting him in reſtoring Staniflaus, 
and retaking what Denmark and England had conquered 
upon Sweden. The king of Pruſſia was to be included in 
the treaty, and theczar, the better to make his own terms, 
engaged to prevail with him to reſtore Stetin for an equiva- 
lent Brier elſe. Upon theſe foundations baron Gortz 
and M. Oſterman, the czar's plenipotentary, concerted 
the plan of a peace between the czar and the king of Swe- 
den. By this plan the conqueſt of Norway was deſigned. 
The czar was obliged to aſſiſt his Swediſh majeſty in that 
expedition, and both promiſed to unite all their forces 
againſt the king of Great-Britain, in caſe he ſhould inter- 
poſe. This ſeemed to have a view to the intereſt of the 
pretender, and a deſign of an invaſion in Scotland, after the 
conqueſt of Norway. 

When baron Gortz ſet out for Aland with the plan of 
peace, in order to obtain his maſter's conſent, the king 
of Sweden was with his army before Frederickſtad, in 
Norway, where he was killed in the night, between the 
29th, and zoth of November 1718. Baron Gortz, not be- 
ing informed of his death, was arreſted on the road, and 
having drawn upon himſelf the hatred of the nation, and 
reſentment of the nobles, whom he had treated with 
haughtineſs, he was by them condemned to the ſcaffold, 
where he died with great reſolution. By the king of Swe- 
den's death, the face of affairs in the north was entirely 
changed. Sweden was forced to ſubmit; the czar, king 
of Denmark, and king George, as elector of Hanover, re- 
mained in poſſeſſion of what they had acquired. Theſe 
affairs, though not ended till the following year, have been 
related at once to prevent any farther recourſe to them. 
But to return to England. 

The earl of Oxford had now been confined in the Tower 


| almoſt two years, and, finding the ſeſſion was like to end 
without entering upon his caſe, he cauſed a e to be 


preſented to the houſe of lords, wherein he ſubmitted his 
caſe to their lordſhips conſideration, praying, that his im- 
priſonment might not be indefinite. The lord Trevor, 
who preſented his petition, made a long ſpeech in his fa- 
vour, as did alfo the duke of Buckingham, the earls of 
Nottingham and Abingdon, and the lords Harcourt and 
North and Grey. It was inſiſted in the-earl's behalf, that 
the impeachment was deſtroyed and determined, fince he 
was not brought to his trial the ſame ſeſſions, in which he 
was impeached; and that the prorogation ſuperſeded the 
whole proceedings. The earl of Nottingham, who, in 
1715, when in favour, had been one of the moſt zealous 
againſt the miniſters of the late queen, ſtrenuouſly inſiſted 
upon the impeachment's being ſuperſeded by the proroga- 
tion, and demanded leave to enter his proteſtations againſt 
the vote paſſed to the contrary, by a majority of eighty- 
ſeven to forty-five. 

This being rejected, the duke of Buckingham moved 
to appoint a day for the earl's trial, which, after ſome de- 
bates, and appointing a committee to ſearch for preſedents, 
was fixed and appointed. It is remarkable, that the ap- 
pointing a day did not occaſion ſo long a debate as the 


b His proteſt was as follows: 
Diſſentient, | 

I. Becauſe there ſeems to be no difference in law between a prorogation 
and a diflolution of the parliament, which in conſtant practice, have had 
the ſame effect as to determination, both of judical and legiflative pro- 
ceedings ; and conſequently this vote may tend to weaken the reſolution of 
this houſe, May 22, 1685, which was founded upon the law and practice 
of parliament in all-ages, without one precedent to the contrary, except in 
cates which happened after the order made the 19th of March, 1678, which 
was reverſed and annulled in 1685; and in purſuance hereof the carl of 
Saliſbury was diſcharged in 1690. 
II. Becauſe this can never be extended to any but peers, for by the ſtatute 
4 Edw. III. no commoner can be impeached of any capital crime; and it 
is hard to conceive, why the peers ſhould be diſtinguiſhed and deprived of 
te benefit of all the laws of liberty, to which the meaneſt commoner in 


 Biitain is entitled; and this ſeems the more extraordinary, becauſe it is 
done unaſked of the commons, who, it is conceived, never can aſk it with. 


any colour of law, precedent, reaſon or juſtice, 

This proteſt was ſubſcribed by Nottingham, Fra. Roffen', North and 
Gray, Bathurſt, Abingdon, Manſell, Hay, Guilford, Dartmouth, Foley, 
Bruce. 

When this report was read in the houſe of commons, there was a filence 
for two or three minutes, till at laſt mr. Hungerford roſe up, and took no- 
tice of the great hardſhips, which the earl of Oxford had undergone. Mr 
Boſcowen expreſſed his concern, that a proſecution, which the commons 
had begun in ſo folemn a manner, and which was thought ſo neceſſary to 
vindicate the honour and juſtice of the nation, ſhould, at laſt, be dropped; 
which he was ſure would be a reflection upon that houſe. 

Here again was a deep ſilence ; and the ſpeaker riſing, in order to put the 
queſtion, mr. Samuel Tufnel, made a long ſpeech, in which he obſerved, 
that, the houſe having been aſſured by the chairman of the committee of ſe- 
crecy, that there was evidence againſt the earl of Oxford ſufficient to con- 
vict bim of high-treaſon in Weſtminſter-hall, it was that which ſwayed him 
to vote for bringing an offender to public juſtice, who had betrayed the ho- 
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ſhortening the day, and that the earl's friends preſſed 4 
houſe to appoint a ſhort day, while the other fide * 3 
for time. Accordingly, the duke of Buckinghar, ors 
had made the motion, declared in a ſpeech for à mort nay 
and named the 6th of June. But the earl of ade 
and the lord Coningſby were for ſending a meſſage ta, l 
commons, to know whether they were ready, Fay 5 
point the 13th of June for the trial. After fon = 
the 13th was appointed by a majority of cighty 
forty-four, and a meſſage was ſent to the com 
quaint them with the ſame. 

This meſſage cauſed no leſs debates among 
mons. They ſaw the face of their affairs a little change 
ſome, who had been active in this proſecution when i- = 
firſt begun, and upon whom the houſe might be ſaiq ;, 
ſome meaſure to depend for carrying it on, ſcemed to 1, k 
coldly upon the matter, and to decline the work May: 
leaſt to have leſs of that confidence, the houſe uſually 
ſhewed them before. This cauſed a vote to appoint a 8 | 
mittee to enquire into the ſtate of the earl of Oxford's ; 
peachment. The committee found, upon enquiry, t 
ſeveral members of the ſecret committee (who begun 
proſecution) had been called up to the houſe of peers, as 
lords Onflow, Coningſby, and Marſham, and chat o:);... 
ſeemed remiſs, or were abſent. Therefore the houſe was mor. 
ed and did agree, that mr. Carter, ſir William Thompſon, the 
ſerjeants Birch, Pengelly, and Reynolds, ſhould be ada 
to the ſecret committee. At their firſt meeting, mr. Cart; 
was choſen chairman in the room of mr. Walpole, who 
with ſeveral others, abſented himſelf. For this reaſon mr. 
ſecretary Addiſon, mr. Craggs, ſerjeant Mead, and mr 
Jeſſop, and a little after mr. Lechmere, now chancellor ct 
the duchy of Lancaſter, were added to the number. 

All the eminent lawyers of the houſe being thus named 
to be of the committee, they immediately fell to prepar. 
ing to make good the articles of impeachment, in caſe the 
houſe ſhould agree to proceed to the trial; but all the whil: 
they left people in ſuſpence, as to their reſolution, even 
till the day before the trial was to be. The king had gp. 
pointed lord-chancellor Cowper to be lord high-feward on 
this occaſion, and all things were in readineſs for the trial; 
when, on the 12th of June, a meſſage was ſent from th: 
commons to the lords, to demand longer time for their 
preparations, purſuant to the following report of the com- 
mittee. 

That the committee had mer ſeveral times, and made 
ſome progreſs in the matters to them referred; but that the 
proſecution of the impeachment having been interruptad 
for ſo many months, by the intervention of many weighty 
and urgent affairs, which more nearly and immediately 
concerned the welfare, defence, and ſecurity of the king. 
dom, it was become abfolutely neceflary for thoſe who 
ſhould be appointed to manage the impeachment, to re- 
view and carcfully peruſe all the treaties, records, letters, 
and other papers, proper and neceſſary for ſupporting thus 
proſecution; which being voluminous it would be impol- 
ſible, within the time appointed for the trial, to adjuſt and 
apply the proper evidence to the ſeveral articles.“ 
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nour and intereſt of the nation. Mr Bromley endeayonred to vindicate 
mr. Walpole, by alledging, * that, though he was chairman of the [ecret 
committee, yet, if any thing were done amiſs amongſt them, it were hard to 
lay all the blame at his door, ſince the whole committee were equolly co 
cerned in the impeachment.” But, as to the matter thenunder deliberation, 
mr. Bromley added, that they had been told above a year and a halt ag, 
that the evidence was ready; but that they ought not to give the lorcs nt 
trouble of going through the whole impeachment, ſince, in his obi 
twenty of the atticles were altogether vain and needleſs,* Some members 
ing ſhoced at this aſſertion, mr. Bromley immediately explained timicli, {0 
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ing, * that, if the two articles that were for high-treaſon could be m4 
good, the other twenty would be needleſs and infignificant.% Me Sippel 
obicrved, * that this impeachment had been depending ſo long, that evclr 
body expected it would be dropped: and indeed, unlets the two articles 
high-treaſon could be made good, he thought it unreaſonable to give ““ 
two houſes an unneceſſary trouble about the other articles, by keeping ther 
ſlitting in the hotteſt part of the ſummer. That; after all, thoſe, who had 
firſt begun the impeachments, ought to be fatisfied with having got d 
places of thoſe that were impeached; which, indeed, ſeemed, to be U 
they had principally in view. That the truth of this appeared evident“ 
ſrom the behaviour of the gentleman, who was the moſt forward and acti? 
in the impeachments, whoſe warmth was very much abated ſince he 155 
out of place. That he did not mention this as a reflection on that gent'e- 
man, for whom he ever had a great reſpect; but that he was afraid (his 
would leflen him in the eſteem of others. That, for his own part, he we” 
not the leaſt ſurprized at his conduct; of which he had, of late obſerved 
many inſtances; but that he ever diſapproved it.“ After this mr. WW «7 
made an apology for himſelf, ſaying, among other things, that he had : 
late looked over ſome of the moſt material papers relating to this 1mpeacr” 
ment; and he was ſtill convinced in his conſcience, that the late mini 
had given themſelves up intirely, and were ready to deliver up the matic! 
to France.“ Mr Lechmere ſtrongly ſupported the motion for the mens 
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poſed the impeachments, ſhould now be for letting them drop: and that 
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this meſſage the earl of Sunderland moved to allow 
3 — a — The duke of Devonſhire ſaid, 
twelve days were ſufficient. The lords Trevor, Harcourt, 
and others inſiſted, that the lords having fixed a day for 
the trial, they ought not to grant any farther time ; but 
the duke of Devonſhire's motion for twelve days was car- 
ried by ſeventy-ſix againſt fifty-ſeven; and the 24th of 
ane was appointed for the day of trial, of which notice 
was ſent to the commons. 5 
Upon this the commons, to let it be ſeen that they re- 


ſolved to go on with the trial, voted the preparatory or- 


ders, and appointed the committee, with four other mem- 


bers, to be the managers, to make good the articles of im- 


cachment. ö 

On the 24th of June, the lord high-ſteward, with the 
houſe of peers, paſſed to the court, prepared for them in 
eſtminſter-hall, when the commons were preſent, as a 
committee of the whole houſe, their managers coming 
firſt, and taking their places. The king, the prince, and 
princeſs of Wales were ſeated in boxes: as were the reſt of 
the royal family, and the foreign miniſters. All things 
being prepared, and filence proclaimed, the earl of Ox- 
ford, who had been brought from the Tower by water to 
Weſtminſter, was conducted to the bar by the deputy- 
lieutenant of the Tower, having the axe carried before 
him by the gentleman-jailor of the Tower, who ſtood with 
it on the left hand of the priſoner, with the edge turned from 
him. Then the articles of impeachment k were read, with 
the earl's anſwer, and the replication of the commons. At- 
ter which the lord high- ſteward addreſſed himſelf thus to 
the priſoner (after having mentioned the uſual way of ex- 
horting perſons in his condition as to their behaviour) *© but, 
conſidering the many great offices your lordſhip has borne 
in the ſtate, your long experience and known learning in all 
parliamentary proceedings, I cannot but think it would be 
improper for me to ſpeak to your lordſhip in that manner.” 
Mr Hampden, one of the managers, then made a long 
ſpeech, which ended, fir Joſeph Jekyll ſtood up, in order 
to make good the firſt article of the impeachment : but the 
lord Harcourt having ſignified to the lords, that, before 
the managers proceeded farther, he had a motion to make, 
they adjourned to their. own houſe, and the commons re- 
turned to theirs. 

As ſoon as the peers were come to their houſe, the lord 
Harcourt repreſented, that the going through all the arti- 
cles of impeachment would take up a great deal of time to 
little purpole; for, if the commons could make good the 
two articles tor high-treaſon, the earl of Oxford would forfeit 
both life and eſtate, and there would be an end of the mat- 
ter; whereas the proceeding, in the method the commons 
propoſed, would draw the trial into a prodigious length: 
urging, that it would be a great hardſhip upon a peer, who 


this was yet the leſs ſurprizing, in that the ſame gentlemen had conſtantly 
oppoſed all that had been propoſed for the ſupport of the preſent happy ſet- 
tlement. But that, for his own part, he was of the ſame opinion he ever 
was, that the nation could not proſper, till they had brought thoſe to juſtice, 
who betrayed its allies-in ſo ſcandalous a manner, and brought it to the brink 
ot ruin; and that he would venture his life in this proſecution.” This ſpeech 
had fo much weight, that it was carried without dividing, that the meſſage 
be ſent to the lords. 

See page 25. ä 

The paper was as follows : 

The commons having taken into their conſideration your lordſhips reſo- 
lution communicated to their managers relating to the proceedings on the 
trial of Robert earl of Oxford and earl Mortimer; and being defirous, as far 
as in them lies, to maintain a good correſpondence with your lordſhips, have 
deſired this conference, and have commanded us to acquaint your lordſhips, 
that they conceive it to be the undoubted right of the commons to impeach 
a pcer, either for high-treaſon, or for high crimes and miſdemeanors ; or, if 
they lee occaſion, to mix both the one and the other in the ſame accuſation. 
The impeachment preferred againſt Robert earl of Oxford and earl Mor- 
timer is one continued accuſation, confiſting of high crimes and. miſdemea- 


nors, and alſo of charges of high-treaſon, The facts, on which the articles 


preceding thoſe of high-treaſon are grounded, are laid together in order of 
ume, and follow one another ſucceſavely, in the manner they were committed, 

aus the commons thought this the moſt natural method for exhibiting the 
ſeveral articles againſt the ſaid earl, they were of opinion, that they ſhould 
proceed in the proof of theſe ſeveral facts after the ſame method, ſince it is 


maniteſt, that, in laying open the courſe of ſuch a wiced adminiſtration, the ' 


preceding parts of it gave light to thoſe which follow; and that the proof 
ot the ſeveral articles of high crimes and miſdemeanors would naturally lead 
to tc proof of thoſe of high-· treaſon. 

Your lord ſhips received theſe ſeveral articles of impeachment, without 
making any exception againſt the form in which they were exhibited. The 
FIG carl made his anſwer to them in the ſame order, and has no where in- 
ie! to b: tried in any other method: ſo that the commons are ſurprized to 
f. d a ſtop put to their proſecution by an objection, which has never been 
- ied by the faid earl, and which your lordſhips had given them ſo little 
cn to expect. 

o this muſt be added, that as the commons only are matters of the evi- 

uc, and as upon that account they are beſt able to determine what to 
charge firſt, and what next; ſo they are moſt proper to determine in what 
Wetnod to proceed for the advantage of the proſecution, in the event of which 
all the commons of Great-Britain are fo highly concerned. 

to which they further add, that they fee no reaſon, but that your lordſhips 
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had already undergone ſo long a confinement, to appear 
every day at their bar like a traitor, and be, at laſt, found 
guilty only of high crimes and miſdemeanors:“ and therefore 
he moved, that the commons might not be admitted to pro- 
ceed, till judgment was firſt given upon the articles for high - 
treaſon. The lord Harcourt was ſupported by the lord Tre- 
vor, and the earls of Angleſea and Nottingham. But the 
lord Parker anſwered them, that, in all courts of judica- 
ture, it is the uſual and conſtant method to go through all 
the evidence, before judgment be given upon any part of 


the accuſation : that, though the houſe of peers be the ſu- 


preme court of the kingdom, yet it has ever a regard to the 
rules of equity and juſtice, and even to the forms oblerved 
in the courts below. And, as for the priſoner's appearing 
in the abject condition of a traitor, it was but a piece of for- 
mality, which did him no manner of hurt, and to which per- 
ſons of the higheſt rank had ever ſubmitted, in order to 
clear their innocence.” The earl of Sunderland, the lord 
Coningſby, and the lord Cadogan ſpoke on the ſame fide. 


But, the dukes of Buckingham and Argyle, the earl of Ilay, 


the biſhop of Rocheſter, the lord North and Grey, the lord 
Townſhend, and ſeveral others having ſtrenuouſly ſupported 
the lord Harcourt's motion, it was carried in the affirmative 
by a majority of eighty-eight againſt fifty- ſix. 

This reſolution being declared to the managers at the 
lords return to the hall, fir William Thompſon replied: 
that they conceived it to be ſo much the undoubted right 
of the commons to proceed in their own method, in main- 
tainance of the articles exhibited by them, and did appre- 
hend, that this reſolution of their lordſhips might be of ta- 
tal conſequence to the rights and privileges of all the com- 
mons of Great-Britain, that they could not take upon them 
to proceed any further, without reſorting to the houſe of 
commons for their direction therein.” 

Upon this proceeding, conferences, ſearching for prece- 
dents, and the like method of managing fuch diſputes took 
up ſome days; and in particular, on the 27th of June, the 
commons at a conference dehvered a paper, containing their 
reaſons for aflerting it as their: undoubted right to impeach 
a peer either for high-treaſon, or for high crimes and miſ- 
demeanors, or, if they ſee occation, to mix both in the ſame 
accuſation. ! 


This paper being debated in the houſe of lords, they in- 
ſiſted on their former reſolution, that tha commons ſhould 
not proceed till judgment was given upon the articles of 
high-treaſon, and ordered likewiſe a paper of reaſons in ſup- 
port of their reſolutions to be drawn up and delipered to the 
commons at another conference, wherein they aſſerted it to 
be a right inherent in every court of juſtice to order and 
direct ſuch methods of proceedings as ſuch courts ſhall think 
fit to be obſerved, in all cauſes depending before them. m 

Thus far the two houſes carried on their debate with ſome 


may as well invert the whole order of the articles, as to preſcribe to the 
commons thoſe particular articles, on which they are firſt to proceed ; which 
will neceſſarily produce ſuch a confuſion, both in the facts and evidence, as 
is by no means conliſtent with that clearneſs and perſpicuity, in which the 
commons think this affair ought to appear. 

The commons, upon examining precedents, do do find divers precedents 
of impeachments for high-treaſon, and other high crimes and miſdemeanors, 
in the ſame accuſation ; and do not find, that the lords ever objected to ſuch 
proceedings, or ever gave judgment upon any particular article of an im- 
peachment before the commons had gone through, and concluded their evi- 
dence upon all the articles, or ſo many of them as they thought fit: and the 
commons are ata loſs to conceive what arguments, or precedents, can be 
brought to ſupport the reſolution of your lordſhips, to give judgment upon 
one part of the ſame accuſation, reſerving the other part for a ſubſequent 
trial,-as they are to know what your lordſhips mean by admiving the com- 
mons to proceed upon the articles of high crimes and miſdemeanors, after the 
judgment is given upon the articles for high- treaſon ſuppoſing the judgment 
proper for high-treaſon ſhould be given againſt the ſaid earl, 

For theſe reaſons the commons aſſert it as their undoubted right to proceed 
on the trial of Robert earl of Oxford and earl Mortimer, after the method, 
in which their managers were proceeding, when interrupted by your lordſhips 
reſolution,” 

® The paper was as follows, 

* Their lordſhips, in order to preſerve a good correſpondence with the 
houſe of commons (which they ſhall always endeavour to do, as far as lics in 
their power) have deſired this conference upon the ſubject- matter of the 1:1: 
conference, and have directed us to acquaint you, that their lordſhips judge 
it a right inherent in every court of juſtice, to order and direct ſuch methods 
of proceedings, as ſuch courts ſhall think fit to be obſerved in all cauſes de- 
pending before them; which can have no influence to the prejudice of juſ- 
tice, and where ſuch methods of proceedings are not otherwiſe ſettled by any 
poſitive rule. The power of judicature, on all impeachments, being a right 
unqueſtionably mkerent in their lordſlups, and it not being determined by 
any poſitive rule, whether the houſe of commons may proceed to make good 
the teveral articles exhibited for high-treaſon ; and there being no precedent, 
where the commons, upon the trial of any ſuch impeachment, attempted to 
proceed, in the firit place, to make good any of the articles contained in ſuch 
impeachments for high crimes and miſdemeanors; their lordſhips conſidering 
the nature of the impeachments now depending before them, and the method, 
wherein the managers for the houſe of commons were beginning to proceed 
upon the trial, to make good the firſt article thereof, which is a charge for 
high crimes and miidemcanors only; and alſo confidering the very different 
methods of proceeding on an impeachment of a peer for tigh-treaſon, as well 
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calmneſs, but they grew warmer the next day, when th 
commons, having conſidered the paper delivered to them 
by the lords, ſent a meſſage to deſire a free conference, and 
the lords refuſed it; and now the party for the earl of Ox- 
ford began to ſee his deliverance at hand, for the lords re- 
fuſing to grant the commons a free conference, ſet the two 
houſes into a new diſpute, and put the wiſhed- for agreement 
about the trial quite out of the queſtion. 

This refuſal of a free conference was urged in the houſe 
of lords upon the foundation, that it was a point of judica- 
ture in which the commons had no concern, at leaſt, they 
could not admit it to be debated; and ſome precedents were 
brought, in which the commons had denied the peers a free 
conference, as in money-bills, in which the ſame reaſons 
were given, namely, that it was a money-bill in which the 
lords had no right to make any amendment. Thele things 
were going on to great heights, and, the commons deſiring 
a comms upon this ſubject, they gave in a paper to the 


managers for the peers, wherein they inſiſted that it was not 


a point of judicature, but a point relating only to the proſe- 
cution of the commons, and therefore a tree conference 
ought not to be denied. * ; 

The lords, though many of them were zealous for bring- 
ing on the trial, yet being tender of the privileges of the 
peers, and fatisfied that the commons were in the wrong, 
reſolved to inſiſt upon it, that they ought not to grant them 
a free conference upon this ſubject; and, having put the 
queſtion again in their houſe, it paſſed, not to grant a free 
conference, which was ſignifyed to the commons. 

This meſſage put the houſe of commons in a flame, and 
ſeveral warm ſpeeches were made on the occaſion by mr. 
Stanhope, mr. Craggs, mr. Tufnel, and others; mr. Lech- 
mere © lamented the unhappy dilemma to which they were 
brought, either to ſee ſo great an offender as the earl of Ox- 
ford eſcape unpuniſhed, or to acquieice in proceeding on 
his trial in the manner preſcribed by the lords.“ He laid, 
© he thought the latter more eligible of the two, with a ſav- 
ing to the rights and privileges of the commons, and there- 
fore made a motion for it.“ He was ſupported by mr. 
Hampden, and ſeveral other members, but his motion was 
rejected. Then a meſſage was brought from the lords, that 
they intended preſently to proceed on the trial of the earl. 
The commons took no notice of this meſſage.“ However, 
ſeeing the lords were reſolved to proceed, the houſe adjourn- 
ed. It was ſuggeſted, this adjournment was ordered, that 
they might not receive any more meſſages about it, or be 
ſent to from the hall to appear at the trial. 

It appears from the debates above-mentioned, that theſe 
things were not carried thus without ſome variety of opini- 


before as upon the trial thereof, and the circumſtances attending ſuch a trial, 
thought themſelves obliged to come to a reſolution communicated to the 
commons on the 24th inſtant, as well for the doing juſtice in the caſe depend- 
ing before them, as for the preventing a new precedent to be made on this 
trial; in conſequence whereof, a new and unjuſtifiable form of proceeding 
againſt a peer, upon an impeachment for high- treaſon and high crimes, might 
be introduced at his trial upon thoſe articles, in which he is charged for high 
crimes and miſdemeanors only, to the prejudice of the peerage of Great- 
Britain in all time to come, viz. the trying a peer on articles for high crimes 
and miſdemeanors without the bar, the detaining in cuſtody a peer jo accuſed, 
and repeated commitments of him to the Tower during the time of ſuch trial 
and ſubjecting a peer to as ignominious circumſtances on his trial, as if he 
was then on his trial on articles for high-treaſon : whereas a peer, on his tri- 
al, on articles for miſdemeanors only, ought not to be deprived of his liber- 
ty, nor ſequeſtered from parliament, and is entitled to the privilege of ſitting 
within the bar during the whole time of his trial : in all which particulars, 
the known rule of proceedings in ſuch caſes may be evaded, ſhould a peer 
be brought to his trial on ſeveral articles exhibited againtt him on high crines 
and miſdemeanors and high-treaſon mixed together, and the commons Ye ad- 
mirted to pro-<ed, in order to make good the articles for high crimes and 
miſdemeanors, before judgment be given upon the articles for high-treaſon. 
Their lordſhips have fully confidered the matters offered to them by the 
houſe of commons, at the laſt conference relating to the proceedings againſt 
Robert earl of Oxford and earl Mortimer; and their lordthips are fully ſatis- 
fad, that the reſolution they have taken and communicated to the commons 
on che zi inſtant, is juſt and reaſonable ; and that the houſe of commons 
arc not put under any real inconvenience thereby, in carrying on their preſent 
proſccution. Their lordſhips have commanded us to let you know, that 
they do inſiſt on their ſaid reſolution, viz, that the commons de not admitted 
to proceed, in order to make good the articles againſt Robert earl of Oxford 
and car! Mortimer, for high crimes and mifdemeanors, till judgment be firſt 
given upon the articles for high-treaſon. 

v The paper was thus ; 

© The commen3 having taken into conſideration your lordſhips meſſage, 
viz, that your lord(hips did not think fit to give a free conference on tlie ſub- 
ject- matter of the laſt conterence, as was defired by the commons: and they 
being fill defirous, to the utmoſt of their power, to preſerve a good correſ- 
pondence with your lordſhips, have atked this conference; and have com- 
manded us to acquaint your lordthips, that they are very much ſurprized to 
find your lordſhips deny a free conterence, after your lordſhips have already 
agreed to a conference defired by the commons on the ſame ſubject-matter, 
aud after your lordſhips have, on your parts, alſo delired a conference upon 
the ſame ſubjett. The fice conferences are the moſt ancient and eſtabliſhed 
mediods for adjuſting the differences that have at any time ariten between 
the two hovies, and, as the commons conceive, is the only method to preſerve 
a good corretpondence between them on ſugh occaſions, which, at this time, 
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ons and motions. Some, who were zealous for bringing 
great offender (and ſuch they accounted the carl to he q 94 
juſtice, were for quitting the nicety they contended Pn 
and, not doubting but they ſhould be able to mate man, 
the charge of high-treaſon againſt him, were for givin. os 
lords the point and proceeding. But others, no leis ©... 
lous for juſtice, and as much convinced of the carl's ll 
were yet of opinion, that they ought not to make 28 * 
cedent, which might be uſed by poſterity to the diſadt an. 
tages of the commons, and in prejudice to their rights bs 5 
that they ſhould proceed in the ordinary methods of juſtice. 
and preſerve the privileges of their houſe entire, as ch. 
anceſtors had done before them. 

It was, however, propoſed to proceed by way of attain. 
der; and fir William Strickland moved it, though in other 
words, that leave be given to bring in a bill, to inflic 
pains and penalties on Robert earl of Oxford, as his trait. 
rous practices and miſdemeanors deſerve, and as ſhall he 
thought reaſonable,” This bred a high debate, whi 
ended in an adjournment to the 2d of July. 

In the mean time, the lords proceeded to the formalitie 
of judicature. They went down to the hall, took the; 


1 
their 


Which 


J 
places, ordered the earl to be hrought to the bar, _ 
made proclamation for his accuſers to appear, and make 
=_ the impeachment againſt him. After this, the court 
at perfectly filent, as if expecting the commons ſhoula 
appear. This ſilence held about a quarter of an hour 
when the lords adjourned to their houſe, where the owes. 


on, that the carl ſhould be acquitted, paſſed in the acht 
mative, after ſome debate. Then the houſe returned ty 
the hall, where, one or two excepted, they all gave thc; 


gave ti 
votes for the diſcharge of the earl of Oxford, who wa; 
immediately ſet at liberty. It was obſerved, moſt of the 
whig lords retired, before the peers went the laſt time: 
the hall, ſo there were not above a hundred and ſeven who 
gave their votes. 

Thus ended this affair: and it is plain, the earl owed 1's 
diſcharge not only to the diſputes between the two houſss, 
but alſo to the late changes in the miniſtry; without which 
the earl of Nottingham, the duke of Argyle, the call ct 
lay, the duke of Devenſhire, and the lord Tow nſhcnd 
would certainly not have been in the number of his friends, 
However, the commons did not reſt here, for, though 
fir William Stricklaad's bill for inflicting paias and penal. 
ties on the earl was not ſeconded, vet, to ſhew their retent- 
ment at this proceeding, they reſolved that the king {hould 
be addrefled, to except him out of the act of grace, which 
was intended to be brought into the houſe “. The king 


had likewiſe, two days before, upon information that the 
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is of the higheſt importance, becauſe a miſunderſtanding on this account 
would tend to defeat the trial of the impeachment of the commons. That 
the commons conceive clearly, that the ſubjcct- matter of the laſt conference 
is not point of judicature, but a point relating only to the commons, it having 
ariſen before any matter of judgment had come before your lordſhips upon 


the trial. For which reaſons the commons conceive, that your lordſhips 


ought not to have denied them a free conterence upon the ſubject-matter oi 
the laſt conference,” 

o It is ſaid, ſome moved not to receive it. Annals. 

As this addreſs (which was preſented by the whole houſe on the th of 
July) ſets forth the juſt reſentment of the commons; it is here inſetted, 
with the king's anſwer; 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 

We your majeſty's moſt faithful ſubjects, the commons of great E- 
tain in, parliament aſſembled, do moſt humbly repreſent to your maje!'!, 
that, in our impeachment exhibited againſt Robert earl of Oxford and earl 
Mortimer, we did ſet forth, that he the. ſaid earl did traiterouſly adhere th 
aid, and abet the late French king, then an enemy to her late mæjeſty. auc 
did begin and carry on n clandeſtine and ſeparate correſpondence and negete 
tion with the miniſters of the ſaid French king; in conſequence of whict it 
evident, that great part of the forces maintained at the expence ot 10 much 
Britiſh treaſure, in order to reduce the power of France; as likewiſe gelt 
part of the ſame end, were, in reality, made ſubſervient and inſttn nennt 
to awe the good allics of her majeſty into a compliance with the hard terms 
dictated by France. "The unhappy Catalans were abandoned; the emper0's 
empire, and king of Portugal, were left to treat for themſelves; the king! 
dom of Sicily was given to the duke of Savoy, as an inducement and revs 
to him for quitting the common caufe, in direct defiance and viojati9 
of the grand alliance, and of the declared ſenſe cf moſt of our good allies 
and eſpecially of the Dutch, who, to this day, have never aſſentecl to thut 
condition of the treaty of Utrecht. A ſhameful and diſhonourable treaty © 
peace was at laſt concladed, by which impracticable terms of trade wele 
impoſed on Great-Britain ; the demolition of Dunkirk, which had becn aſh 
dreſſed for by parliament, was etuded by a treacherous connivance, as the 
making of a new canal at Mardyke; and the ſecurity which was propoſe 
by removing the pretender out of France, was, in the like manner, CN 
by a treacherous connivance at his reſiding in Lorrain. 

It is owing to your majeſty's unwearied endeavours for the good of ou 
ſubjects, and that juſt regard whic!; is paid to your majeſty by foreign print? 
and ſtates, that we ſee ourſelves delivered, in a great degree, from the eftecs 
of theſe pernicious meaſures, which might otherwiſe have proved fatal x 
your kingdoms: but as we refiect, witn equal gratitude and admiration, 5 
your majeſty's being able to retrieve ſuch miſcarriages, eſpecially in a0 
which has been diſturbed by public tumults and rebellion, we think it . 
great aggrevation of guilt in thoſe who gave up ſo many national advantis by 
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carl of Oxford deſigned to come to court, thought fit to 


aol” on now drew towards an end, and the houſes 


were chiefly employed in finiſhing the bills that were de- 


- 


:vered in the houſe of peers, the act of grace, which 
2 had promiſed in his ſpeech of the 6th of May. It 
was immediately read and paſled, and then ſent. down 
© the houſe of commons where it met wirh the like diſ- 

oe chk being ready, the king came the ſame day, in 
the afternoon, to the houſe of peers, and, having given the 
oval aflſentto all the bills, cloſed the ſeſſion with the follow- 
ing ſpeech, which was read to both houſes by the lord- 


chancellor : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I cannot put an end to this ſeſſion without expreſſing 
my thanks to you for the diſpatch you have given to the 
public buſineſs, and declaring the ſatisfaction I promiſe 
myſelf in meeting you again early the next winter, with 
the ſame good diſpoſitions for the ſervice of your country. 

The meaſures we have taken in this parliament, have, 
by the bleſſing of Almighty God, effectually defeated all 
the attempts of our enemies, both at home and abroad: and 
as the principles, on which thoſe meaſures are founded, 
are equally conducive to the ſupporting the jult rights of 
the crown and the liberties of the people, I ſhall always 


' perſevere in them myſelf, and diſtinguiſh thoſe who ad- 


here to them with the {ame ſteadinels and reſolution.” 


Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons, 

© I thank you, in the moſt affectionate manner, for the 
ſupplies you have granted me, and for that conſtancy and 
zeal, which you have ſhewn in reducing our national debts, 
notwithſtanding the many incidents and obſtructions you 
have met with in the carrying on of that great work, As 
you have furniſhed me with the means of diſappointing we 
deſigns of a foreign enemy againſt theſe my kingdoms ; fo 
cannot bur aſcribe, in a great meaſure, the happy proſpect 
of our affairs abroad to that public ſpirit, which has ap- 
peared in your proceedings, and has convinced the world, 
that no inſinuations or artifices can divert you from your 
duty to your ſovereign, and a diſintereſted regard to your 
fellow- ſubjects. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

© Tt is with great pleaſure, that I ſee the tranquility of 
the nation ſo well eſtabliſhed, as to admit of an act of 
grace, which I have long deſired a fit opportunity to grant. 
} hope, that ſuch as ſhall, by this means, be reſtored to 
the enjoyment of ſecurity, and the protection of thoſe 
laws, againſt which they have offended, will have a due 
ſenſe of this my indulgence, and give me the moſt accept- 
able return they can poſſibly make me, that of becoming 
friends, inſtead of enemies to their country.” 


Then the parliament was prorogued to the 12th of Au- 


guſt; and afterwards, by ſeveral prorogations, to the 21ſt 
of November. 


Thus ended this ſeſſion of parliament, famous for the tranſ- 
actions relating to the earl of Oxford, but chiefly for laying 
the foundation of paying the public debts, without any 
breach of parliamentary credit. 

The expectation of the act of grace had long agitated the 
minds of people. Some, through their impatiencefor want 
ot it: others, through fear of being excepted out of it; and 


at a time when they laboured under no ſuch difficulties at home, and when the 
continued ſucceſſes of a long and glorious war had put them iato a condition 
of gaining the moſt beneficial terms from the enemy. 

Your faithful commons did hkewiſc exhibit ſeveral other charges againſt 
the ſaid earl, reprefenting him, in many notorious intereſts, as a perſon who 
had abuſed the truſt and confidence which her late majeſty bad repoſed in 
him, and ſacrificed the honour of his {overeign, and the good of her people, 
to private views of intereſt and ambition. 

Y our faithful commons have not been wanting in their endeavours to bring 
the laid earl to juſtice ; but, by reaſon of the uvhappy differences that have, 
in this proceeding, ariſen between the two houſes, we have found ourſelves 
diſappointed of our juſt expectation, and reduced to the necellity either of 
Siwing up rights and privileges of the higheſt importance to all the com- 
mons of Great-Britain, or ſeeing this great offeuder eſcape with impunity 
tor the preſent. 

For theſe reaſons, we do moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty, that your 
ma eſty wil be pleaſed to except Robert earl of Oxford and earl Mortimer 
out of the act of grace, which your majeſty has been graciouſly pleaſed to 


promile from the throne, to the end the commons may be at liberty to pro- 


cred againſt the ſaid earl, in a parliamentary way. 


To this addreſs his majeſty was pleaſed to return the following anſwer: 
Gentlemen, 


* I will give directions, in relation to the earl of Oxford, as you defire; 
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4 when, on the 15th of July, the earl of Sunder- 


7 


others, though their diflike of the general tenor of it, had 
>” prin ditfatisfied about it, and ſpoke contemptible 
Of it. 4 

This act of grace and free pardon was as a finiſhing to 
the whole tranſaction of the rebellion, and therefore it 
will not be improper to give an account of the perſons who 
received benefit by it, and alſo of thoſe who were excepted 
out of it. | 

The exceptions by name were no more than, the earl of 
Oxtord, purſuant to the commons addreſs, lord Harcourt; 
mr. Prior, mr. Thomas Harley, and mr. Arthur Moor, 
with five mean perſons, Criſp, Nodes, O'Brian, Redmayne 
(the printer) and Thompſon. Beſides theſe, the aſſaſſinators 
in Newgate (confined there ever ſince the aſſaſſination- plot 
in king William's reign) were alſo excepted by name. The 
other exceptions were but five, except ſuch as are uſual in 


all general pardons. No act of grace for many ages paſt, 


in like circumſtances, had been clogged with fewer excep- 
tions, conſidering the number of rebels then abroad, and 
their unwearied diligence to diſturb the peace of the king- 
dom. * | | 

As for thoſe who received the benefit of it, they were 
firſt the lords in the Tower under ſentence of death, who 
were immediately delivered. This was directed by an ex- 
ception in the act of grace, namely, all perſons im- 
peached in parliament, before the 6th of May 1717, whole 
impeached remains undetermined.” So that they who 
were impeachmed for rebellion, and being convicted were 
under ſentence of death, were not by this articles excepted, 
becauſe the impeachment was determined in law. Con- 
ſequently, the earl of Carnwarth, with the lords Widdrin- 


ton and Nairn, peers, condemned by the houſe of lords, . 


were immediately diſcharged. The lord Duffus was con- 
tinued under confinement, with an allowance of zl. a 
week. | | 
Likewiſe the priſon doors were ſect open all over Eng- 
land: ſeventeen gentlemen under ſentence of death in 
Newgate were releaſed; as alſo a great many in the Mar- 
ſhalſea and Fleet, and in the hands of meſſengers; and 
not only thoſe who were under ſentence, but ſeveral 
others who were not tried. | | 

In the caſtle of Weſt-Cheſter, about two hundred pri- 
ſoners, taken at Preſton, were ſet free, none being detain- 
ed but the lord Charles Murray, ſon of the duke of Athol, 
and he was only reſerved to be a particular object of the 
king's clemency, a pardon having paſſed for him a few 
weeks after. 

In like manner the priſoners in the caſtle of Lancaſler 
were delivered ; theſe were in general the common ſoldiers 
of the rebels, the reſt of them were either ſent to the plan 
tations at their- own requeſt, or dead in priſon, or had 
made their eſcape. The priſoners in the caſtle of Carliſle, 
being twenty-ſix gentlemen, the chief of the diſaffected 
people in Scotland; moſt, if not all, taken in actual re- 
bellion, and under ſentence of death, were likewiſe re— 
leaſed. 

In Scotland, all the priſoners remaining in the caſtles of 
Edinburgh and Stirling, as the lord Rollo, the earl of Stra- 
thallan, and ſeveral others of rank were all diſcharged. 

Commiſſioners, for enquiring into the forfeited eſtates, 
had been appointed ſome time by the parliament. They 
had managed their enquiry with great application, but had 
met with great difficulties and obſtructions from the credi- 
tors of the attained perſons, who, by the ordinary courſe 
of juſtice, were in poſſeſſion of the eſtates. The lords ot 
ſeſſion had alto, at the petition of ſome perſons, pretend- 
ing to be creditors, ſequeſtered all the moſt conſiderable 


and it is with pleaſure I obſerve the ſence expreſſed in your addrefs of my 
endeavours for the ſecurity, honour, and advantage of theſe kingdoms.” 

This gave ground to the following exprefſion in a treatiſe publiſhed at 
that time, * that the clemency of king George was not only great and god- 
like, but even extended further than that of God himſelf. For (ſays the 
author) God Almighty, however merciful in his nature, yet has proclaimed 
pardon to none but the penitent; whereas king George has pardoned, not 
thoſe who have repeated only, but even thoſe who contemned the very grace 
they have received, and inſulted the king that forgave them, receiving the 
grace with unthankfulneſs, and with ungrateful reproaches againſt the hand 
that gave it. 

r Among the exceptions were all the perſons of the name and clan of 
Mecgregor, mentioned in an act of parliament in Scotland, in the firſt year 
of king Charles I, It ſeems the family or clan of Macgregors alias Camp- 


bells, had been in rebellion in the time of king James I. and were reduced. 


But on king James's death, they took up the arms again, not ſo much on any 
ſtate account, as to plunder the low-lands, and injure the country; where- 
upon a remarkable act paſſed againſt them. By this act they were all at 
the age of ſixteen to appear befote the privy-council, and give ſurity for their 
good behaviour; and, in order to their exterpation, no miniſter, within the 
bounds of the Higl:Janc's, were ta baptize any male-child, with the name of 
Gregor, or Macgregor. The famous Robert Roy, head of this clan, being 
in the rebcllion, occationed perhaps the exception, by which the whole fa- 
mily of the Maegregors were excluded the benefit of the act of grace. 
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forſeited eſtates, and appointed factors with power to diſ- 


train tenants for non-payment of rents, on behalf of thoſe 


creditors. Theſe factors, or receivers, repreſenting, that 
they acted by the authority of the court of ſeſſion, abſo- 
lutely refuſed, though ordered by the commiſſioners, either 
to pay the rents into the exchequer, or to give ſecurity for 
ſo doing. In vain did the commiſſioners appoint receivers, 
as they could not give them a power to diſtrain. Nor 
would the court of ſeſſion, upon the petition of the com- 
miſſioners, recal the ſequeſtrations.“ The barons of the 
exchequer were next applied to, but they likewiſe refuſed 
to comply with the commiſſioners, upon which they or- 
dered all the monies, ariſen from the ſale of the perſonal 
eſtates, into the receiver- general of Scotland. 

The yearly value of the real eſtates, of which the com- 
miſſioners had perfected the ſurvey, amounted to 29694], 
6s. 8d. ſterling, per annum, as appeared by the report, 
which was publiſhed in July, by order of the houſe of 
lords.* | 
The commiſſioners in England did not meet with ſo much 
difficulty, by whoſe report (which was alſo printed) the 
annual rents of the forfeited eſtates in England and Ireland 
amounted in the whole to 476261. 18s. 54d. The improv- 
ed rents of eſtates on lives, after the lives were expired, 
they computed at 47981. 6s. 3d." _ | 

As the king reſolved not to go into Germany this year, 
the houſhold removed to Hampton-court, where he reſided 
for the ſummer. 

At the cloſe of the ſeſſion, the following alterations and 
promotions were made: mr. Stanhope, firſt commiſſioner 
of the treaſury, was created baron of Elvaſton, and viſ- 


count of Mahon; the earl of Suffolk, mr. Chetwynd, fir 


Charles Cook, mr. Docminique, mr. Moleſworth, mr. Pel- 
ham, mr. Daniel Pultney, and mr. Bladen, were appoint- 
ed commiſſioners of trade; lord Cadogan was made ge- 
neral of all the forces in England; and mr. Boſcowen 
vice treaſurer of Ireland, of which kingdom the following 

rſons were made peers: Trevor Hill, viſcount Hillſbo- 
rough; fir Thomas Southwel, viſcount Southwel ; Walter 
Chetwynd, viſcount Fitzharding; Alan Broderick, viſ- 
count Middleton; lord Hamilton of Strath Allan, viſcount 
Boyn; John Allen, viſcount of Kildare, Coniers d' Arcy, 
brother to the earl of Holderneſs, was removed from his 
employment of gentleman of the horſe, and one of the 
commiſſioners for executing the office of maſter of the 
horſe. The earl of Leiceſter was appointed conſtable of 
Dover caſtle, and warden of the Cinque-Ports, in the 
room of the carl of Dorſet; and the duke of Portland was 
made one of the lords of the bed-chamber. 

Whilſt the king was at Hampton-court, count Volkra, 
the imperial ca Tag brought him the news of prince Eu- 
gene's victory over the Turks at Belgrade, Prince Eugene, 
having aſſembled the imperial army, before the Turks 
could draw their forces together, reſolved to beſiege Bel- 
grade: to this end he marched his army over the Theyſe, 

upon a bridge of boats laid for that purpoſe, and poſted 
himſelf on the other fide of the Danube, in fight of that 
fortreſs : this unexpected paſſage ſtruc the infidels into 
ſuch a conſternation, that their troops ran away in the ut- 


* Theſe ſcqueſtrations were founded upon the words of the act for encou- 
raging ſuperiors, &c. That no conviction or attainder ſhall exclude the 
right of any creditor remaining peaceable, for ſecurity of any juſt depts 
contracted before the commiſſion of any of the aforeſaid crumes.* As theſe 
words ſeemed only to import, that the creditors ſhould be paid their juſt 
debts, the commiſſioners ſubmitted the matter to the lords, whether the 
payment of theſe debts was not better provided for, by paying the rents into 
the exchequer, for the benefit of the public and creditors, according to the 
expreſs direction of the act of parliament, than by ſuftering the growing 
rents to remain atthe diſpoſal of the receivers, who being the truſtees friends, 
and agents of the forfeiting perſons, were like to injure both the public, 
and the creditors. 


The abſtracts of the rentals of the forfeited eſtates of Scotland were as 


follows, the ſhillings and pence being omitted : 

per ann. | per ann. 
- Wintown 3393 Wood-End Ne g e 6 
Southeſque — i — — 153 
Linlithgow — 1296 Maſter of Nairme —— ©) 
Keir — go7 Dunboog 170 
Panmure — 3456 Earl Mariſchal 1676 
Weddebourne — 213 Kilconquebar  ——— 287 
Ayton — — 23 Lord Nairne — 740 
Kilſythe 864 Fingaſk —d — 537 
Bannockbourn — 411 Cromtix —— 415 
Eaſt Reſton — 137 Nithiſdale — 809 
Marr — — 1678 Inneray — 281 
Invernite — 361 Keumureku —: 608 
Arwchintoul — — 347 Drummond —— 2566 
Pow. houſe — 377 Burteigh — — 97 
Natthill — — 72 Scotſtown — 110 
Bowhill — 27 Duntroon — 54 
Lathbriſk — 208 Lagg — 424 


* 
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moſt confuſion, while the reſt of the imperial army 


the Danube likewiſe over a bridge, that was laid . Paffed 


os . ; ith - 
poſhble * The place was immediately — al 
and lines of circumvallation and contravallation were — 
Ade 


from the Save to the Danube, by which means the ; 
rial camp became ſo ſtrong, that it ſeemed as if one om. : 
had laid ſiege to another. This precaution had its * l 
for when the main army of the Turks was advanced 8 
lieve Belgrade, they found the beſiegers ſo ſtrongly ug 
trenched, that they were under a neceſſity of on, -” 
trenches to approach their lines : but prince E rf 
taken his meaſures ſo well before hand, that when = 
Ottoman army appeared, though they were much at l 
numerous and formidable than could be believed he © 
in a condition to expect them in his intrenchments Vinh. 
out diſcontinuing his attacs. It was undoubtedly © 
extraordinary ſight, to ſee two ſieges at once, and even th 
ry 1 themſelves beſieged ; the place being ſhut u 
all ſides by the imperial army; and the imperial arm 00 
up on one ſide between two great rivers, and on the = 
between a town, defended by a ſtrong garriſon, and te 
enemy's camp ſtrongly intrenched : thus there was a A 
ceſlity either to conquer or periſh, and the leaſt falſe fle 
would have decided it. But, when things ſeemed reduce! 
to this dangerous criſis, prince Eugene, inſtead of waitine 
to be attaced in his intrenchments, marched out of they 
and attaced the Turks in theirs, with ſo great braven 
and conduct, that he gained a moſt compleat victory _ 
their almoſt innumerable forces, which was followed the 
next day by the ſurrender of Belgrade, the key of the Ot. 
toman empire. 

Mean while, the great preparations, the Spaniards were 
making by ſea and land, drew the attention of all Europe, 
When the emperor ſent his army into Hungary againſt the 
Turks, who had invaded the dominions of the Venetians, hi 
allies, the pope, to whom wars of that kind are alway; 
agreeable, obtained repeated aſſurances from the king of 
Spain, both by letters, and by declarations from his amb. 
ſador at Rome, that he would not undertake any thing 
againſt the intereſts of the emperor, whilſt his arms ſhould 
be employed in ſo religious a cauſe ; and would even aid the 
Venetians with a ſquadron of men of war and gallies.” For 
which purpoſe he obtained from the court of Rome an in- 
dulto, for raiſing a ſubſidy of two millions and a half on the 
eccleſiaſtical revenues in the Indies; and another for five 
hundred thouſand ducats on the eſtates of the clergy in 
Spain. Accordingly, the king of Spain ſent out the laſt 
year a {mall ſquadron of fix men of war and five gallies, 
which arrived too late in the Levant, to be of any ſervice to 
the Venetians, who had before ſuſtained a naval fight with 
the Turks, and had almoſt finiſhed the operations of the 
campaign. But this year the preparations in Spain were lo 
extraordinary, as gave a jealouſy, that, inſtead of ſending 
aſſiſtance to the Venetians, the Spaniards had a deſign to 
make ſome conqueſt themſelves on the emperor's domint- 
ons in the Mediterranean. The event juſtified the ſuſpicion. 
A ſtrong ſquadron of men of war, with about nine thouſand 
land-forces, commanded by the marquiſs de Lede, failed 
from Barcelona the 2oth of July, and, landing at Cagliari in 
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per ann. Per ann, 

Gleubervy 75 Cornwatth —— $03 

Preſton-Hall 239 Baldoon —— 1493 
v The rental was as follows, ſhillings and pence omittcd ; 

per ann, EE 

Francis Anderton, eſq. 1425 John Laybourne 27) 


Hugh Anderton, eſq. 


131 Dake of Ormond, England]. ,..c. 
_ Aſhlow 7 N. "JO! 
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60 and Ireland incumbered | 


ichard Butler — 382 Hanry Oxborough 507 
Henry St. John, late lord Bo- I.., John Parkinſon 5 
lingbroke — 2552 William Paul 4 
Richard Billſboroug h Ig John Pleſſington — 3 
Thomas Briers 91 Robert Scaribrook, eſq. 385 
Robert Cowper — 20 William Shaftoe, eſga.— 7" 
Richard Charley, eſq. 133 Richard Sherburne -.... 
George Clifton 5 Richard Shuttleworth — 3} 
George Collingwood, eſq. 924 Ralph Shuttleworth — _,* 
Edward Gore _ 19 Ralph Standiſh, eſq. — bit 
Robert Daniel —— 18 James Singleton — 5 
2 Dalton, eſq. — 661 Thomas Standley, eſq. 255 
arl of Derwentwater 6371 Lord Seaforth e * 
Roger Dicconſon, eig. 541 Edward Swinburne, eſq. 505 
Thomas Foſter, eſq. 530 John Sturzeker e 3 
Ia reverſion 600, 1100 John Thornton, eſq. _ 5% 

George Gibſon — 227 Chriſtopher Trap — 
Jobs Gregory — 26 Joſeph Wadſworth — 8 
ohn Hall — — 20 Thomas Walton 
Gabriel Heſketh — 102 Thomas Walmſley, —— 2. 
Albert Hodgſon _ 327 Lord Widdrington— $92 
Philip Hodgſon — 238 Edward Winchley, eſq. jor 


Jordan Langdale * 79 Richard Withrington 
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Sardinia, made à ſpeedy. and entire conqueſt of that iſland 


hich belonged to the emperor, and was in no good con- 
it ce- 
B Ek exphdicion, the marquiſs of Grimaldo, ſecre- 
cy of ſtate at Madrid, ſent a lerter to the Spaniſh miniſters 
in L n courts, to be publiſhed as a manifeſto or declara- 
—— of the reaſons of thoſe proceedings, the ſubſtance of 
which was ; that all Europe, as well as himſelf, might 
well be ſurprized to find the military 1 of his 
maſter, which were deſigned to ſecond the efforts of the 
chriſtian army according to promiſes made to the pope there- 
upon, on a ſudden turned againſt that very power, in the 
attac of Sardinia ; but that, as he had opportunity of learn- 
ing the reaſons of ſuch a conduct from his majeſty*'s own 
mouth, he thought fit to communicate the ſame, to be, that 
chough his majeſty had borne with great magnanimity the 
facritics of many of his territories to the public tranquility 
by the late peace ; upon the preſumption that ſuch a con- 
deſcenſion would ſecure the repoſe of a nation, whole good 
fortune was not anſwerable to its virtue; yet as the arch- 
duke, contrary to the faith of treaties, encouraged and ſup- 
ted the deſertion of his ſubjects in Catalonia, by frequent 
{uccours from Naples, and other places, and ſeemed, by all 
his meaſures, reſolved on all opportunities of giving him 
diſquiet in his dominions; his majeſty had looked upon the 
war with the Turks to have opened to him a gate of revenge, 
in recovering thoſe territories which had been uſurped from 
him by the arch-duke. That all overtures of pacification 
on his majeſty's ſide, had rather inflamed the arch-duke's 
conduct in his prejudice; and that becauſe declarations had 
been nubliſhed in many parts of Europe, injurious to his 
majeſty's honour and dignity, and particularly becauſe the 
great inquiſitor of Spain had been ſeized, though furniſhed 
with his hotineſs's paſſport, and in deſpite to that authority, 
neceſſary to ſupport the due regards of his wy web his 
majeſty was reſolved to employ thoſe forces in a lawful re- 
venge, which were at firſt deſigned againſt the enemies of 
the arch-duke.” Y Theſe reaſons did not appear ſatisfactory: 
for whatever unfairneſs had been practiſed by the emperor, 
it was long before the king of Spain's promiſe, not to moleſt 
the emperor whilſt he was at war with the Turks. And the 
detention of a ſingle ſubject was too weak a ground for a 
proceeding of ſuch violence. However, the king of Spain 
promiſed (by the marquiſs Beretti Landi, his ambaſſador at 
the Hague) to proceed no further againſt the emperor, and 
to ſuſpend all operations, in order to give time and =: 
tunity to the powers of Europe to think of expedients for re- 
conciling their differences, and ſecuring the tranquility and 
balance of power in Italy. The marquiſs alſo compliment- 
ed the king of Great - Britain and the States, with the arbitra- 
tion of that important affair. | 
King George and the regent of France were not only 
guarantees of the neutrality of Italy, but the king was more- 
over engaged in a defenſive alliance with theemperor. Pur- 


ſuant therefore to the king of Spain's promiſe, they concert- 


ed meaſures in conjunction with the imperial miniſter, for 
an accommodation between the emperor and king Philip, 
on ſuch terms as ſhould be equally advantageous and ho- 
nourable to both, ſupply the defects of the treaties of Utrecht 
and Baden, and eſtabliſh, on a more ſolid baſis, the tran- 


quility of Europe; with a reſolution of compelling by force 


that party, which ſhould refuſe to accede to thoſe ſtipulati- 
ons, and obſtru& the general good. The abbot du Bois 
came to London, the lord Stanhope was ſent to Madrid, and 
the lord Cadogan to the Hague. Theſe negotiations gave 
birth to the 5 treaty, called the quadruple alliance, 
which was concluded the next year. It was agreed, that 
the emperor ſhould renounce all pretenſions to the crown of 
Spain (a point king Philip had much at heart) and part 
wich Sardinia to the duke of Savoy, in lieu of which the duke 
was to ſurrender Sicily to the emperor. The ſucceſſion to 
the duchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, which the 
queen of Spain (of the houſe of Farneſe) claimed by inhe- 
ritance, in default of male- iſſue, was to be ſettled on her eld- 
eſt ſon: the king of Spain, not being ſatisfied with this par- 
tition, continued to make very formidable prepararions by 
lea and land, without any regard to the admonitions of Eng- 
land and France. Upon which king George ordered a 
ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips of war to be fitted out, as will pre- 
ſently be ſeen. 


Before the parliament met, the following incident hap- 


pened. The earl of Peterborough, whether with a defign 


The king of Spain had not yet acknowledged him for emperor. 
At the ſame time, the cardinal Paulucci, ſecretary of ſtate to the pope, 
wrote a circular letter to clear his holineſs from the imputation of any collu- 


hon in that affair, by greatly enlarging upon the reſentment with which he 


in Albemarle-Street : but the children, by the king's order, 


wives, that all perſons, who ſhould go to fee the prince and 
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only to travel, as was given out, or charged with {ome ſecret 
negotiation, was gone into Italy. Before his departure, he 
had conferred with the duke of Marlborough, and at Paris 
had talked with the duke of Orleans: he was ſaid to carry 
with him larger remittances than was uſual for travellers, 
even of his rank. The pretender was then at Urbino, where 
he had notice ſent him from St. Germains to be upon his 
uard, there being a deſign to deſtroy him. He gave in- 
— of it to Rome, and pope Clement XI. ſent orders 
to all places round Urbino to examine all foreigners, eſp: - 
cially Engliſh, and ſeize ſuch as ſhould be ſuſpected. 

The earl of Peterborough came at that very time to Bo- 
logna with a few armed followers. He was immediately 
ſeized with his papers, and confined to Fort Urbino, and 
his people ſent to priſon. His papers were examined, but, 
nothing being found againſthim, he was himſelf imerrogated. | 
He faid, he was come to paſs ſome time in Italy for the be- | | 
nefit of the air, and that his people were armed for his de- 3 
fence. He was cloſe confined fora month, and no perſon fuſ- | =! 
tered to ſpeak with him. He was at length ſet at liberty with | 
all poſſible civilities, and afterwards had an authentic repa- 
ration for the inſult, the cardinal miniſter having declared, 
that he had been ſeized unadviſedly, and without ſufficient 
cauſe. The news of the earl of Peterborough's confinement 
was highly reſented by the people in England, but the king 
was content with demanding and receiving reparation for 
the affront. The pope agreed to write with his own hand 
a letter to an ally ot Great-Britain, by which he would de 
clare, that thelegate of Bologna had violently and unjuſtly, 
without the knowledge of his holineſs, cauſed the earl of 
Peterborough to be ſeized upon ſuſpicions, which 3 
to be ill grounded; that then the cardinal Paulucci, ſecreta- 
ry of ſtate, and the cardinal legate of Bologna, ſhould fend 
each a declaration to the Englith admiral in the Mediterra- 
nean; the firſt to ſhew the pope's diſavowal, and the other 
to aflure him, that, out of complaiſance to his friends, and 
upon unjuſt ſuſpicions, he had ordered a peer of Great-Bri- 
tain to be apprehended on his travels, for which he had 
begged the pope's pardon, and defired his Britannic ma- 
jeſty's. This letter and theſe declarations were accordingly 
ſent, and are preſerved, to ſhew the earl of Peterborough's 
innocence, and the falſity of the ſuſpicions. | 

On the zd of November, the princeſs of Wales was deli- 
vered of a prince, at St. James's, and the king two days af- 
ter paid her a viſit, and returned to Hampton-court. The 
young prince was baptized the 28th of the ſame month, and 
died not long after. This baptiſm occafioned an unhappy 
difference between the king and the prince. It ſeems, the 
prince had deſigned the duke of York, bithop of Oſnaburg, 
the king's brother, to be one of the godfathers, and had 
reaſon to believe the king was fatisfied with his choice. 
But, when the ceremony came to be performed, the duke 
of Newcaſtle ſtood godfather with the king, not as proxy for, 
or repreſenting the duke of York, but for himſelf, and in his | 
own name and perſon. This the prince took ill of the duke, 
not as he acted in obedience to his majeſty's command, bur 


as if the duke had done, or at leaſt ſeemed officious to do, | 
ſomething which he was not commanded. This proceed- | 
ing ſenſibly touched the prince, and raiſed his indignation. | 
to that degree, that he could not help ſhewing it; but, as 


foon as the ceremony was over, ſpoke fome warm words to | 
the duke, exprefling his reſentment at what he had done. | 
Upon report of theſe words to the king, his majeſty thought Ha | 
fit to give a ſudden mark of his diſpleaſure, by ſending his | 
commands to the prince to keep his own apartment till his | 
pleaſure was farther known; to which he immediately ſub- 
mitted: ſoon after this his majeſty's farther pleaſure was ſig- 
nified to the prince, that he ſhould leave St. James's; ac- 
cordingly he quitted the palace, the princeſs going along 
with him, and retired to the houſe of the carl of Grantham, 


remained at St. James's. Soon after this, his majeſty's plea- 
ſure was ſignified to all the peers and pecrefles of Great- 
Britain and Ireland, and to all privy-counſellors and their 


princeſs of Wales, ſhould forbear coming into his majeſty's 
preſence. Beſides, ſuch, as had employments under the 
king and prince both, were obliged to quit the ſervice of 
one of them. | 

Soon after this difference, there was printed in the Am- 
ſterdam Gazette a letter in French, ſaid to be written by one 
of the ſecretaries of ſtate to the foreign miniſters, dated at 


treated ſo perſidious 2 breach of promiſe in his catholic majeſty, not to fall 
upon any of the dominions of the emperor during his war with the Turks, 


and for the performance of which his holineſs had engaged in the moſt 
ſolemn manner. 


— 
rr 
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Whitchall, December 14, 1717, giving an account of the 
whole affair, of which the author of the Critic (a weekly 
paper) publiſhed a tranſlation, * : 
The parliament met the 21ſt of November, and the king 
came to the houle of peers with the uſual ſolemnities. His 
ſpecch had been prepared with great care, by reaſon of the 
importance of the matters he had to ſpeak of, and was at- 
tended with the the expected ſucceſs. The ſpeech was as 


follows: 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


I] am very glad I have been able to bring the ſitting of 


parliament into a more proper and uſeful ſeaſon of the year. 
I hope, ſuch an early meeting will not only be a benefit 


to the public, but a convenience to your private affairs. 


As I have always had at heart the ſecurity and cafe of my 
people, ſo I never kept up any troops, but for their pro- 
tection, and have taken every opportunity to diſband as 
many as I thought conſiſtent with their re Bog 1 have re- 
duced the army to very near one half, ſince the beginning 
of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, and leſſened them to ſuch 
a number, as will neither be a burden to my good ſubjects, 
nor an encouragement to our enemies to inſult them. 

You cannot but be ſenſible of the many attempts, which 
have been ſet on foot to diſturb the peace of Europe, and 
of theſe kingdoms. They only pretend not to fee, who 
are not afraid of them. But, as no application has been 
wanting, on my part, to preſerve the public tranquility, I 
have the pleaſure to find ny good offices have not been al- 
together unſucceſsful, and have reaſon to hope they will, in 


the end, have their deſired effect.” 


Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons, 

I queſtion not, but you are very well pleaſed to find, 
that your endeavours for leſſening the national debts have at 
the Ame time, raiſed the public credit; and that whatever 
was propoſed, for that end, is actually and compleatly 
effected. This ſucceſs muſt chiefly be attributed to that 
juſt and prudent regard you have ſhewn to parliamentary 
engagements. 

It was with a view of procuring and ſettling a laſting tran- 
quility, that I demanded the extraordinary ſupply, which 
vou granted me laſt ſeſſion. The credit, which this confi- 
dence repoſed in me hath given us abroad, has already been 
to far effectual, that I can acquaint you, we have a much 
better proſpect than we had. I have ordered an account to 
be laid before you of the very ſmall part of that ſupply, 
which, as yet, has been expended. Any further iſſues, that 
may be made of it, ſhall be laid before you. And you may 
be aſſured, that every part of it ſhall either be employed 
for your ſervice, or ſaved to the public. 

have ordered to be laid before you a ſtate of the defi- 
ciencies of the preſent year, and the ſeveral eſtimates for 
the ſervice of the next, which you will find conſiderably 
diminiſhed, I rely upon your making the neceſſary pro- 


vinon for them; not doubting of the continuance of that 


zeal for the good of your country, which hath been ſo emi- 
ently conſpicuous in every ſeſſion of this parliament. 
cannot, in juſtice, avoid putting you in mind, that 
teveral arrears of pay and ſubſidy, incurred before my 
acceſſion to the crown, are claimed by foreign princes and 
ſtates. 1 ſhall order them to be laid before you, to the end 
you may put them in a method of being examined and 


| ttated; which will very much tend to the honour and credit 


of the nation.“ 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
© ] could heartily wiſh, that at a time, when the com- 
mon enemies of our religion are, by all manner of artiſices, 


cndeavouring to undermine and weaken it, both at home 


and abroad, all thoſe, who are friends to our pretent hap- 


Ihe letter was as follows: 
8 IX. 

© His majeſty having been informed that ſeveral reports, for the moſt part 
il grounded, are ſpread abroad concerning what has lately paſſed in the royal 
tamily, he has ordered me to fend you the incloſed account of it. 

As ſoon as the young prince was born, the king cauſed himſelf to be in- 
formed of what was wont to be obſerved in the like caſes in this kingdom, 
in regard to the ceremony of baptiſm ; and having found by the records, thar, 
when it was a boy, and the king was godfather, it was the cuſtom for him 
to nominate, for ſecond godfather, one of the principal lords of his court, 
who for the moſt part was the lord-chamberlain ; he named for this function 
the duke of Newcaſtle, who now bears that charge; naming at the fame 
time for godmother the dutcheſs of St. Albans, firſt lady of honour to the 
princeſs, Nevertheleis, his royal highneſs the prince of Wales conceived 
lich a diflike ent this, that on "Thurſday laſt, after the ſolemnity of the baptiſm 
was over, finding himfelf no longer maſter of his temper, he drew near to the 
duke of Newcaſtle, and gave him very reproichfnl.words, upon ſuppoſition 
that he had ſolicited that honour in ſpite of him: the king was £1] in the 


py eſtabliſhment, might unanimouſly concur in ſme | 
method for the greater ſtrengthening the proteſtant * 5 
of which, as the church of England is unqueſtionah),. 
main ſupport and bulwark; fo will ſhe reap the pri ) the 
benefit of every advantage accruing by the union 3 
tual charity of all proteſtants. mu- 

As none can recommend themſelves more efeXua!}; 1 


my favour and countenance, than by a ſincere zeal for the 


- juſt rights of the crown and the liberties of the people; 0 


am determined to encourage all thoſe, who act agreeably 
the principles, of theſe my kingdoms, and conſequent], p 
the conſtitution on which my government is founded 

The eyes of all Europe are upon you at this critical © 
ture. It is your intereſt; for which reaſon, I 1 
mme, that my endeavours for procuring the Peace a F 

. . | nd 
quiet of chriſtendom fhould take effect. Nothing can ſ 
much contribute to this defirable end, as the unanimtr. 
diſpatch, and vigour of your reſolutions for the ſupport 4 
my government.” — 

This ſpeech, as it appears, was worded with great ca. 
tion, particularly with regard to the army, and the protel 
tant diſſenters. The king, by ſaying he had ſo leſened 
the troops, that they would neither burthen his ſubjects n- 
encourage his enemies, prevented any intended addreſſes 
for a farther reduction. His wiſhing that all the friends of 
the eſtabliſhment would concur in ſome method for 
{trengthening the proteſtant intereſt, tended to the repea] 
of the ſevere laws made in the laſt reign againſt the diſlent. 
ers, which had been prevented by the commotions in the 
kingdom, and which he thought might be accomplithe, 
this ſeſſion. He had, ever ſince his acceſſion, declared fo 
toleration, and ſeems here to promiſe his favour and coun. 
tenance to ſuch as ſhould be of his mind. 

The lords without any debate voted an addreſs, in which 
they thanked the king for diſbanding fo many troops, and 
for his unwearicd application towards ſettling the peace gf 
Europe, aſſuring him, that nothing ſhould be wanting on 
their parts towards ſupporting him with the utmoſt zeal and 
vigour, till his endeavours had the deſired effect. Ther 
concluded with ſaying, we have a grateful ſenſe of vou; 
majeſty's concern for the proteſtant religion, and the churc 
of England, as by law chabliſhed; which, as it has alwar: 
been the chief of the proteſtant churches, ſo it can never 
be ſo well ſupported, as by ſtrengthening and uniting (as 
far as may be) the proteltant intereſt.” | 

An addreſs of thanks was alſo voted by the commons, but 
not without ſome debates. It was moved by the high-church 
party, that the king's general expreſſion, to concur in ſome 
proper method for the greater ſtrengthening the proteſtant 
intereſt,” ſhould be thus ſoftened, to concur in the mol? 
effectual methods for ſtrengthening the proteſtant intereſ 
of theſe kingdoms, as far as the laws now in force will per- 
mit.” But this motion was rejected, and the addreſs.-patled 
as it had heen drawn up; wherein, after having thanked 
the king for bringing the ſitting of parliament into a more 
proper ſeaſon of the year, and aſſuring him of their endea- 
vours to anſwer his gracious intentions, by improving their 
early meeting (as much as they were able) to the public 
benefit, they expreſſed their lively ſenſe of his concern for 
the welfate of the people by the reductions he had made 
from time to time of the land forces. It is (ſay they) our 
peculiar happineſs to ſee ourſelves governed by a ſovereign 
who is not influenced by any notions of greatnels that ate 
inconſiſtent with the proſperity of his ſubjects, and wi 
propoſes to himſelf the eaſe of his people, as the chief glot 
of his reign. 

We acknowledge, with hearts full of duty and grati- 
tude, your majeſty's unwearicd endeavours to prevent 
the many attempts which have been ſet on foot to ditt 
the peace of Europe, and the quiet of theſe kingdom, 
and have the more reaſon to apprehend the ill-con. 


* to 


chamber, but not near enough to hear what the prince ſaid to the duke. This 
laſt thinking himſelf obliged to inform the king of it, and the prince having 
confeſſed the matter to the dukes of Kingſton, Kent, and Roxburgh (whom 
his majeſty ſent to him the next day upon this occaſion) his majeſty ordered 
him by a ſecond meſſage, not to go out of his own apariment till further 6 
det: on Saturday the prince wrote a letter to the king, and the nex! day 
(Sunday) another : but, his majeſty not finding them ſatisfactory, and having 
beſides other reaſons of diſcontent at ſeveral ſteps the prince had taken, 
canſed him to be told yeſterday in the afternoon, by his vice-chamberlain, mi. 
Cooke, that he ſhould be gone from the palace of St. James's ; and to the 
princeſs, that ſhe might continue in the palace as long as the thought convent” 
ent; but that, as for the princeſſes her daughters, and the young prince, the 
king would have them remain with him in the palace, and that the priet® 
ſhould be permitted to ſee them as often as ſhe defired it, However, tae 
princeſs, being unwilling to leave the prince her huſband, went with him to 
the houſe of the earl of Grantham, her len- chamberlain, where ther 7060 
highneſſes lay laſt night,” : 
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of ſuch attempts, ſince there are thoſe, who, as 


5 es : v 
33 114 be thought to ſee no danger in them, give us 
then 


believe, that they would not be troubled at their 


reaſon to 


_ approbation of the king's ſentiments was followed 


Ich aſſurances of moſt effectually ſupporting him in ſuch 
ae as he ſhould judge neceſſary, and of chearfully 
eee ſuch ſupplies as the public ſervice ſhould require. 
urs it is a pleaſure to us, that the eyes of all 
png 6 curncd upon us at this critical juncture, ſince we 
3 an opportunity of ſhewing the world the juſt 
. we repoſe in your majeſty, and our unſhaken 
ſolutions to ſupport your government, in ſuch a manner 

c 


is ſhall enable your majeſty to ſettle the peace of Chriſ- 


1 began with fulfilling their promiſe concern- 


ing the ſupplies. Eſtimates and accounts were called for, to 

hat was wanted to ſettle the eſtabliſhment of the army, 
oh and ordinance as uſual. Ten thouſand men, at 41. 
* er each, were voted for the ſea- ſervice; and 
40757 145. 11d. was granted for the ordinary of the 


” When the motion for a ſupply for the army was made, 
is was oppoſed by mr. Shippen, fir William Windham, 
and others. Mr Walpole made a ſpeech that laſted above 
an hour, wherein, beſides the common topic of the danger 
of a ſtanding army in a free nation, he inſiſted on fou 
principa. points: I. That whereas they were given to un- 
derſtand, that the army was reduced to ſixtcen thouſand 
and odd men, it {till conſiſted of about eighteen thouland, 
which Nas one-third part more than the number of land 
forces in Great-Britain amounted to formerly In time of 
peace. 2. That there was no due proportion oblerved, 
either between the number of the horte, dragoons, and 
foot, or between the number of the officers and ſoldiers, 
that were kept ſtanding, inſomuch that, of about 11000l. 
which the pay of a reduced regiment of toot amounts to, 
near 700ol. goes toward the pay of the officers, and 4oool. 
only to the private foldiers. 3. That the keeping up ſo 
great 2 number of officers was, in effect, the maintaining 
of an army almoſt double of what was intended, ſince the 
ſoldiers, that were wanting to complete the companies and 
regiments, might be raiſed with' a drum, in twice four 
and twenty hours. 4. That the pay of general officers, 
which amounted to above 20000]. was an e ee altoge- 
ther needleſs, and unprecedented, in time of peace.” Mr 
Craggs, ſecretary of war, anſwered mr. Walpole, and ob- 
ſerved, in general, © that, in all wiſe governments, the ſe- 
curity of the ſtate is the rule chiefly to be regarded; and 
that his majeſty, both in the augmentation, and the re- 
duction of his forces, had not only conſulted the ſafety but 
likcwiſe the eaſe of his people. That, though, as was fug- 
geſted, the nation paid at preſent, near eighteen thouſand 
men, yet there were only fixteen thouſand three hundred 
and forty-teven, who could give any jealouſy, unleſs ſome 
pcople ſhould think our liberties in danger from the chap- 
lains, furgeons, widows of officers, and ſuch inoffenſive 
perfons, who were included in the firſt number. That 
therefore there were not much above four thouſand men more 
ow in Great-Britain, than there were kept up after the 
peace of Rylwick ; which number muſt be thought very 
moderate by all, who wiſh well to the preſent happy ſet- 
tlement, confidering, that the embers of an unnatural re— 
belkon lately extinguiſhed, were ſtill warm, and the difcon- 


tents induſtriouſly fomented by the enemies of the govern- 


ment. That the parliament had ever contented themſelves 
wich fixing che number of forces, that were thought ne- 


At the ſame time the following regulations were agre.d to: 

« That no perſon ſhall be intitled to half-pay, who was a minor under 
the age of ſixteen years at the time when the regiment, troop, or company 
in which he ſerved was reduced. 

II. That no perſon ſhall be intitled to half. pay, except fuch perſons who 
did actual ſervice in ſome regiment, troop, or company, 

III. That no perſon, having any other place or employment of profit, 
av! or military, under his majeſty, ſhall be intitled to half- pay. 

IV, That no chaplain of any garriſon or regiment, who has an excle- 
liaſtical benefice, or other preferment in Great Britain or Ireland, ſhall be 
intitle to halt-pay. 

V. That no perfon ſhall be intitled to half-pay, who hath reſigned his 
commiſſion, and has had no commiſſion ſince. 

VI. That no half-pay ſhall be allowed to any perſon by virtue of any 
warrant and appointment, except to ſuch perſons who would have been other- 
wite ntiti..d to the ſame as reduced officers. 

VII. That half- pay ſhall not be allowed to any of the officers of the five 
regiments of dragoons, and eight regiments of foot, lately diſbanded in 


no except to ſuch as were taken off the eſtabliſhment of half. pay in 
at-Pritain,? 


This repreſentation, being reckoned a curious piece, is here inſerted at 
arge: 
8 .* 
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ceſſary to be maintained; but had left to the crown the 
manner of reducing and modeling that number. And 
therefore if they ſhould now do otherwiſe, it would be but 
an indifferent return to that gracious and tender regard, 
which, on all occaſions, his majeſty had ſhewn to the tecu- 
rity and cafe of his ſubjects. That, after all, it was no 
leſs a picce of juſtice than matter of prudence, to keep up 
as great a number of officers as poſſible ; for, beſides the 
occaſion, which this nation may have for them for the fu- 
ture, it was but reaſonable to acknowledge the paſt emi- 
nent ſervices of gentlemen, who having been brought up 
to no other trade but war, had no other way to ſubfiſt and 
provide for themſelves and families. Mr Craggs was ſup- 
ported by ſeveral members, particularly fir David Dalrym- 


ple, who declared for keeping up ſixteen thouſand men 


at leaſt one year longer, urging, that the dilcontents ran 
ſtill as high in Scotland, as before the late rebcllion ; of 
which he alledged ſeveral reaſons. But mr Walpole and 
others were, on the contraty, of opinion, that twelve thou- 
ſand men were ſufficient. The debate having laſted ſome 


hours, the queſtion was going to be put, whether the 


number ſhould be fixteen thoutand, or twelve thouſand, 
when mr. Shippen made a ſpeech, in which, among many 
other vehement expreſſions, he ſaid, that the ſecond para- 
graph of the King's fpeech ſeemed rather to be calculated 
tor the meridian of Germany than Great-Britain : and that 
it was a great misfortune, * that the king was a ſtranger 
to our language and conſtitution.” Theſe reflections gave 
great offence to ſeveral members, and mr. Lechmere urged 
that the ſame was a ſcandalous invective againſt the king's 
perfon and government, of which the houſe ought to ſhew 
the higheſt reſentment; and therefore moved, that the 
member who {poke thoſe offenſive words, ſhould be ſent 
to the Tower.“ Upon which mr. Walpole faid, that, if 
the words in queſtion were ſpoken by the member, on 
whom they were charged, the Tower was too light a puniſh - 
ment for his raſhneſs: but, as what had had been ſaid in 
heat of this debate might have been miſunderſtood, he was 
for allowing him the liberty of explaining himfelf.” But 
mr. Shippen not thinking proper either to retract or excuſe 
what he had ſaid, he was voted to the Tower by a majority 
of one hundred and ſcventy- five againſt eighty-one. 


The next day it was reſolved, that the guards and gar- 


riſons in Great-Britain ſhould be fixteen thouſand three 
hundred and forty-ſeven effective men, and that the ſum of 
68 1,6181. ſhould be granted for their maintenance: that 
130,3011. 5s. 5d. ſhould be given for the half-pay of the 


reduced officers. After this was ſettled as uſual, the pay of 


the forces in America, and the garriſons of Gibraltar and 
Port-Mahon. When theſe reſolutions were reported, ſe— 
veral oi them were debated. The pay of the army was 
reduced to 640,000l. by a majority of fourteen voices only, 
one hundred and ſeventy-two againſt one hundred and 


fifty- eight. The ſum for the half-pay officers was reduced 
to 94,000]. * 


An attempt was made this ſeſſion to lower the value of 
guineas. Mr Aiſlabie having taken notice of the great 
ſcarcity of the filver coin, occaſioned chiefly by the expor- 
tation of ſilver, and importation of gold, propoſed, that a 
peedy remedy might be put to the growing evil, by 
lowering the value of gold ſpecies. Upon this the king 
was addreffed for the repreſentations made by the officers 
of the mint to the treaſury, in relation to the gold and 
ſilver coins. Accordingly mr. Lowndes preſented to the 
houſe ſeveral papers relating to the coins, and particularly 
fir Iſaac Newton's repreſentation to the lords of the trea- 
ſury . Then mr. Aiflabie renewed his motion, and was 


In obedience to your lordſhip's order of reference of Auguſt 12, that 
I ſhould lay before your lordſhips a ſtate of the gold and filver coins of this 
kingdom in weight and fineneſs, and the value of gold in proportion to filver, 
with my obſervations and opinion, and what method may be beſt for pre- 
venting the melting down of the ſilver coin; I humbly repreſent, that a 
pound weight troy of gold, 11 ounces fine, and one ounce allay, is cut 
into 44 half guineas ; and a pound weight of filver, 11 ounces 2 penny- 
weights fine, and 18 penny-weights allay, is cut into 62 fhillings ; and, 
according to this rate, a pound weight of fine gold is worth 15 pounds 
weight, 6 ounces, 17 penny-weights, and 5 grains of fine filver, reckoning 
a guinea at 11, 18. 6d. in filver money. But ſilver in bullion exportable is 
uinally worth 2d. or 3d. per ounce more than in coin. And, if at a medium 
ſuch bullion of ſtandard allay be valued at 58. 44d. per ounce, a pound 
weight of fine gold will be worth 14 pounds weight, 11 ounces, 12 penny- 
weights, 9 grains of fine filver in bullion, And at this rate a gmne? is 
worth but ſo much filver as would make 20s. 8d. When ſhips are lading 
for the Eaſt-Iudies, the demand of filver for exportation raiſes the price to 
58. Gd. or 58, 8d. per ounce, or above; but I conſider not thoſe extraordi- 
nary caſes, 

A Spaniſh piſtole was coined for 32 reas, or 4 pieces of eight reas, uſually 
called pieces of eight, and is of equal allay, and the 16th part of the weight 
thereof. And a doppio moeda of Portugal was coined for ten crufadoes of 
lilver, and is of equal allay, and the 16th part of the weight thereof; gold 
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ſeconded by mr. Caſwel, who made a long ſpeech on the 
various values, which at different times, gold and ſilver 
coins have borne, with reſpect one with another, accord- 
ing to the plenty or ſcarcity of either; he ſuggeſted, that 
the over valuation of gold, in the current coins of Great- 
Britain, had occaſioned the exportation of great quantities 
of ſilver ſpecies; and, to that purpoſe, laid open a clan- 
deſtine trade, which of late years had been carried on by 
the Dutch, Hamburghers, and other foreigners, in con- 


cert with the Jews, and other traders here, which conſiſted 


in exporting ſilver coins, and importing gold in lieu there- 
of, which being coined into guineas at the Tower, near 
fifteen pence was got by every guinea, which amounted to 
about 5 per cent. and, as theſe returns might be made five 
or ſix times in a year, conſiderable ſums were thereby got, 
to the prejudice of Great-Britain, who thereby was drained 
of ſilver, and over-ſtoced with gold: concluding, that, in 
his opinion, the moſt effectual way to put a ſtop to this 
pernicious trade, was to lower the price of guineas, and 
other gold ſpecies. 

This ſpeech was received with applauſe, and an addreſs 
was yoted, and preſented to the king, for a proclamation 
to forbid all rnd wh to utter or receive guineas at a higher 
rate than one and twenty fhillings for each guinea. Pur- 
ſuant to this addreſs the proclamation was iſſued the next 
day, after which the commons adjourned till the 13th of 
January. 


1717-18] The lowering the value of gold, which was 
thought a proper expedient to procure a greater circula- 


is therefore in Spain and Portugal of ſixteen times more value than ſilver of 
equal weight and allay, according to the ſtandard of thoſe kingdoms; at which 
1 is worth 228. 1d. But this high price keeps their gold at home 
in good plenty, and carries away the Spaniſh filver into all Europe; ſo 
that at home they make their payments in gold, and will not pay in filver 
without a premium. Upon the coming in of a plate-fleet, the premium 
ceaſes, or is but ſmall ; but, as their ſilver goes away and becomes ſcarce, 
the premium increaſes, and is moſt commonly about 6 per cent. which be- 
ing abated, a guinea becomes worth about 208. gd. in Spain and Portugal. 

In France, a pound weight of tine gold 1s. reckoned worth 15 pounds 
weight of fine filver ; in raifin or falling their money, their king's edicts 
have ſometimes varied a little from this proportion, in exceſs or defect: but 
the variations have been ſo little, that I do not here confider them. By the 
edit of May 1709, a new piſtole was coined for 4 new lewiſes, and is of 
equal allay, and the 15th part of the weight thereof, except the errors of 
their mints. And by the ſame edict fine gold is valued at fifteen times its 
weight of fine filver, and at this rate a guinea is worth 20s. 83d, I conſider 
not here the confuſion made in the monies in France, by frequent edicts to 
ſend them to the mint, and give the king a tax out of them. I conſider 
the value only of gold and filver in proportion to one another. 

The ducats of Holland, and Hungary, and the empire, were lately 
current in Holland among the common people in their markets and ordi- 
nary affairs, at 5 guilders in ſpecie, and 5 ſtivers, and commonly changed 
for ſo much filver monies in three guilder pieces, and guilder pieces as 
NN with us for 218. 6d. ſterling ; at which rate a guinea is worth 
208. 73d. 

3 to the rates of gold to ſilver in Italy, Germany, Poland, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, a guinea is worth about 208. and 7d. 6d. 5d. or 4d. for the 

roportion varies a little within the ſeveral governments in thoſe countries. 
fa Sweden, gold is loweſt in proportion to ſilver, and this hath made that 
kingdom, which formerly was content with copper money, abound of late 
with filver, ſent thither (I ſuſpect) for naval ſtores. 

In the end of king William's reign, and the firſt year of the late queen, 
when foreign coins abounded in England, I cauſed a great many of them to 
be aſſayed in the mint, and found by the aſſays, that fine gold was to fine 
filver in Spain, Portugal, France, Holland, Italy, Germany, and the 
northern kingdoms, in the proportion above-mentioned, errors of the mint 
excepted. 

In China and Japan, one pound weight of fine gold is worth but g or 
10 pounds weight of fine ſilver ; and, in Eaſt-India, it may be worth 12. 
And this low price of gold in proportion to ſilver carries away the ſilver 
from all Europe. 

So then, by the courſe of trade and exchange between nation and nation 
in all Europe, fine gold is to fine filver at 14 4-5th, or 15 to one; and a 
guinea at the ſame rate, is worth between 208. 5d. and 208. 82d. except in 
extraordinary caſes, as when a plate-fleet is juſt arrived in Spain, or ſhips 
are laden here for the Eaſt-Indies, which caſes I do not here conſider. And 
it appears by experience as well as by reaſon, that ſilver flows from thoſe 

laces where its value is loweſt in proportion to gold, as from Spain to all 
Rn and from all Europe to the Eaſt-Indies, China, and Japan; and 
that gold is moſt plentiful in thoſe | in which its value is higheſt in 
proportion to ſilver, as in Spain and England. 

It is the demand for exportation which hath raiſed the price of exportable 
filver about ad. or 3d. in the ounce above that of ſilver in coin, and hath there- 
by created a temptation to export or melt down the ſilver coin, rather than give 
2d. or zd. more for foreign filver; and demand for the exportation ariſes from 
the higheſt price of ſilver in other places than in England, in proportion to 
gold, that is, from the higher price of gold in England than in other places, 
in proportion to ſilver, and therefore may be diminiſhed by lowering the 
value of gold in proportion to ſilver. If gold in England, or filver in Eaſt- 
India, could be brought down ſo low as to bear the ſame proportion to one 
another in both places, there would be here no greater demand for filver 
than for gold to be exported to India: and if gold were lowered only ſo as 
to have the ſame — 7 heme to the ſilver money in England, which it hath 
to filver in the reſt of Europe, there would be no temptation to export filver 
rather than gold to any other part of Europe: and to compaſs this laſt, 
there ſeems nothing more requiſite, than to take off about 10d. or 12d, 
from the guinea, ſo that the gold may bear the ſame proportion to the ſilver 
money in England, which it ought to do by the courſe of trade and ex- 
change in Europe; but it only 6d, were taken off at preſent, it would di- 
miniſh the temptation to expott or melt down the filver coin, and by 
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tion of filver ſpecies, had, during the receſ: 
effect, either, as was ſuppoſed, — ——— 
of ſome monied men, who hoarded up ſilver in flat 
that the ſame would be raiſed; or out of fear th 6 
would ſtill be lowered; or through the malice of th 
affected, who, by the ſame method, thought, if not 5 
treſs the 7 rang. at leaſt to raiſe murmurings = * 
it among the common people, upon account of "Ws 
which was thereby put to petty trade. In order ther * 
to remedy this great evil, as ſoon as the commons = 
they came to a reſolution, that this houſe will not prin 
the ſtandard of the gold and filver coins of this kin = 
in fineneſs, weight, and denomination.” The lords CON 
alſo to the ſame reſolution, and ordered a bill 4 
brought in to prevent the melting down of the ſilver Hr , 
Upon a meſſage delivered to the lords by the Jord-cha; 
cellor, and to the commons by mr. Comptroller bat 
houſes adjourned for a few days. It was generally beli we 
this adjournment was occaſioned by ſome meaſure; 12 
were then taken, in order to reconcile the royal * 
which not having the deſired effect, it was expected i? 
king would, on the day of meeting, have come to © 
houle of peers, and acquainted the parliament with ſo 
matters of importance ; but the court took another bat ; 
to the great diſappointment of ſome perſons.* N 
About this time a deſign againſt the king's life was diſc 
vered. The author of it ſeemed to be fitter for Bedlam hs | 
Newgate. His name was James Shepheard, a youth of 
eighteen years, apprentice to a coach-maker in Devonſhire. 


the effects would ſhew hereafter better than can a F 
turther reduction would be moſt convenient for the able. an 

In the laſt year of king William, the dollars of Scotland, worth 

$. 64d, w 3 
45. 63d, were put away in the north of England for 5s. and at this price be 
gan to flow in upon us; I gave notice thereof to the lords conmiſlioners of 
the treaſury, and they ordered the collectors of taxes to farbear takin 
them, and thereby put a ſtop to the miſchief. s 

At the ſame time, the lewidores of France, which were worth 173 02d 
apiece, paſſed in England for 178. 6d. I gay if ts eee 

, * g 78. bd gave notice thereof to the lord; 
commiſſioners of the treaſury, and his late majeſty put out a proclamation 
that they ſhould go but at 17s. and thereupon they came to the mint, and 
1 400000], were coined out of them ; and if the advantage of 5Id, a ide 
ſufficed, at that time, to bring into England ſo great a quantity of French 
money, and the advantage of three farthings in 2 to bring it to the 
mint, the advantage of 94d. in a guinea, or above, may have been fuffcien 
to bring the great quantity of gold which hath been coined to theſe laſt fifteen 
years, without any foreign filver. 

Some years ago, the Portugal moeders were received in the weſt of Eno. 
land at 288. 228 upon notice from the mint that they were worth only 
about 278. 7d. the lords commiſſioners of the treaſury ordered their receivers 
of taxes to take them at no more than 278. 6d. Afterwards, many gentl:- 
men in the welt ſent up to the treaſury a petition, that the receivers might 
take them again at 288. and promiſed to get returns for this money at that 
rate, alledging, that when they went at 28s. their country was full of gold, 
which they wanted very much: but the commiſſioners of the treaſury con. 
dering, that at 28s. the nation would loſe 5d. apiece, rejected the petition, 
And, if an advantage to the merchant of gd. in 28s. did pour that money in 
upon us, much more hath an advantage to the merchant of 9d. half-pennyin 
a guinea, or above, been able to bring into the mint great quantities of gold 
without any foreign filver, and may be able to do till, till the cauie be 
removed, 

If things be let alone till filver money be a little ſcarcer, the gold will fall 
of itſelf ; for people are already bacward to give ſilver for gold, and will, in 
a little time, refuſe to make payments in ſilver, without a premium, as they do 
in Spain, and this premium will be an abatement in the value of the gold: 
and 1o the 3 is, whether gold ſhall be lowered by the government, ot 
let alone till it falls of itſelf, by the want of filver-money ? 

It may be ſaid, that there are great quantities of ſilver in plate, and, if the 
plate were coined, there would be no want of filver-money : but I reckon 
that filver is ſafer from exportation in the form of plate than in the form oi | 
money, becauſe of the greater value of the filver and faſhion together; and 
therefore I am not for coining the plate, till the temptation to export the 
ſilver-money (which is a profit of 2d. or 3d. an ounce) be diminiſhed : for, 
as often as men are neceſſitated to ſend away money for anſwering debts 
abroad, there will be a temptation to ſend away ſilver rather than gold, be- 
cauſe of the profit, which is almoſt 4 per cent. And, for the ſame reato!, 
foreigners will chuſe to ſend hither their gold rather than their ſilver,” 

All which is moſt humbly ſubmitted to your lordſhips great wiſdom, 

Mint-Offce, 

Sept. 21, 1717. Isaac NEwT0% 

The king conſulted the judges about ſome matters in diſpute beta een 
him and the prince. He gave notice of it to the prince, that he might ſend 
ſome perſons to ſet forth and ſupport his pretenſions. His royal highne!s 
ſent fir Robert Raymond, mr. Carter, mr. Darnel, and mr. Reynolds. The 
firſt point was, whether the care of the education of the royal family belonged 
of right to the king? The judges were moſt of them for the affirmative, al 
ledging, beſides other arguments, the example of king Charles II. who edi 
cated his two nieces in the proteſtant religion, and married them to proteſtam 
princes againſt the will of the duke of York, his brother. They cited alto 
the example of king William, who appointed governors and preceptors for 
the duke of Gloceſter, ſon of the princeſs Anne, preſumptive heir of Great» 
Britain by the new eſtabliſhment. 

The other point was, whether the king could retain for the maintenance 
of the children ſome part of the hundred thouſand pounds granted by parls 
ament to the prince of Wales? The judges were divided upon this p01! 
but, however, in ſuch a manner as ſeemed to favour the prince. This con- 
ſultation proved fruitleſs. The prince and princeſs ſtood their ground, and, 
though they left to the king the education of their children, they refuſed to 
contribute towards the expence. The king made his grandſon, Prin- 
A duke of Gloceſter, and formed the young princeſſes 
OuUIndoids | 
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On the 24th of January, he came to the houſe of 
Leake, a non-jurin clergyman, and, not findin 

At home, left a letter with the maid, who delivered it 
to mr. Leake's daughter. When mr. Leake came home, 


en him, who, upon reading the ſuperſcrip- 
the 132. directed for the — mr. Heath; upon 
which he doubted of its being for him; but being told by 
3 aid. that ĩt was left for him; and conſidering, that there 
_— 0 ſuch rſon as mr. Heath, a clergyman, in that 
ww ork „he opened the letter, and, having read it 
wi unſelf, told his maid and daughter, it was a wiced and 
Wllainous letter, and then read it to them, and afterwards 
th ew it into the fire. But, upon conſidering the matter, 
; q ſuſpecting that ſome perſon might have ſent it, with a 
deſt n to get his houſe ſearched, and fix an odium upon 
bim, he went to ſir John Frier, alderman, the next morn- 
ing and acquainted him with the matter. Sir John adviſed 
him to ſecure the writer of the letter, if he ſhould call _ 
at his houſe, as it ſeems he had promiſed todo. According 
to his promiſe he called again in three days, when mr. Leake 
aſked him whether his name was James Shepheard, and if 
he had left a letter for him on the Friday before? He an- 
ſwered in the affirmative; upon which he was ſeized and 
carried before fir John Fryer; Shepheard owned to him the 
bringing of the letter; and being aſked, if he had a copy of 
it? he anſwered, he had no copy about him; but, if he had 
pen, ink, and paper, he could ſoon write one; which he 
did, and gave it to fir John; who obſerving to him, that he 
had not put his name to it, he immediately ſubſcribed it, 
affirming, that he believed it to be a true copy of the letter 
he had left at mr. Leake's; and that if, at all, it differed only 
in ſome few words. The copy was as follows: 


1R _ 

. From che many diſcontents, viſible throughout this king- 
dom, I infer, that, if the prince now reigning could be by 
death removed, our king being here, he might be ſettled on 
his throne without much loſs of blood. For the more ready 
effecting of this, I propoſe, that if any gentleman will pay 
for my paſſage into Italy, and if our friends will intruſt one 
ſo young with letters of invitation to his majeſty, I will, on 
his arrival, ſmite the uſurper in his palace. In this confu- 
non, if ſufficient forces may be raiſed, his majeſty may ap- 
pear; if not he may retreat or conceal himſelf till a fitter 
opportunity. Neither is it preſumptuous to hope, that this 
may ſucceed, if we conſider how eaſy it is to cut the thread 
of human life; how great confuſion the death of a prince oc- 
caſions in the moſt peaceful nation; and how mutinous the 
people are, how defirous of a change. But we will ſuppoſe 
the worſt, that I am ſeized, and by torture examined. Now, 
that this may endanger none but myſelf, it will be neceſſa ry, 
that the gentleman, who defrays my charges to Italy, leave 
England before my departure; that I be ignorant of his ma- 
jeſty's abode; that 1 lodge with ſome whig; that you ab- 
ſcond; and that this be communicated to none. But, be 
the event as it will, I can expect nothing leſs than a moſt 
cruel death; which that I may the better tupport, it will be 
requiſite, that, from my arrival till the attempt, I every day 


receive the holy ſacrament from one, who ſhall be ignorant 
ol the deſign.' 


James Shepheard. 


Sir John Fryer committed him priſoner to the Compter, 
and afterwards went with him and mr. Leake, his daughter, 
and maid, to the earl of Sunderland's office, where the copy 
of the letter was produced and read to him; which he owned 
with the greateſt unconcern imaginable. He owned like- 
wile, that, while he was at ſchool at Saliſbury, he had imbib- 
ed the principles, which he then acted upon, by converſation 
with his ſchool-fellows, who, in the time of the rebellion in 
the north, wiſhed the pretender might have ſucceſs, and 
was confirmed in his opinion by reading ſome pamphlets he 
law lying on ſome bookſellers ſtalls, particularly, a vindica- 
don ot the biſhop of Exeter, and eſpecially from the im- 
provement of the words of St. Paul, that perſons ought to 

© obedient to the powers that were ſet over them, although 
they were tyrannical.” That he had three years ago reſolved 
upon the deſign to aſſaſſinate the king, and did determine 


* Wher the recorder gave ſentence, he ſaid, it was reaſonable to think 
that you H ad received thoſe impreſſions, which incited you to this undertak- 
ng, trom ſome of thoſe falſe and malicious libels, which have been induſtri- 
oully diſperſed to delude unwary readers, and to alienate the minds of his 
majeſty's ſubjects; and it appears to be ſo from your own confeſſion, that you 

ad imbibed your principles from ſermons and pamphlets, which made you 
think king George an uſurper, and the pretender your law ful king. 

It ſeems ſtrange, that you ſhould hint at a paſſage in St. Paul for your juſ- 


fication, If he exhorted the chriſtians to ſubmit to the Roman emperors, 
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to put it in execution, when opportunity offered. ® He was 
brought to his trial on the 6th of March for high-treaſon ; 
and the evidence againſt him was very ſtrong. Being called 
upon by the courtto make his defence, he acknowledged the 
truth of what had been depoſed againſt him; and owned, 
that he meant it, that he intended it, and did not think 
there was any harm in it, or any guilt in the fact, if com- 
mitted. Upon this he was condemned, and executed at 
Tyburn, being attended by mr. Orme, a non-juring clergy- 
man, who abſolved him at the gallows, and was ſuppoſed to 
have penned his ſpeech; which being an invective againſt 
the king, the government did not think proper to allow it 
to be printed; and mr. Orme was taken into the cuſtody 
of a meſſenger. Orme was frequently examined; but, as 
nothing appeared, upon which it was judged proper to bring 
him to a trial, he was at laſt ſer at liberty. 

The ſame day that Shepheard was hanged, the marquis 
de Paleotti, brother to the ducheſs of Shrewſbury, was 
executed for killing his ſervant. The marquis had been in 
the army many years, under various commiſſions, and had 
then a regiment in the emperor's ſervice. He was reported 
to be a gentleman very unhappy in his natural temper, and 
apt to fly into ſudden indecencies of paſſion. It appeared, 
upon trial, that the marquis committed this unhappy fact 
upon his ſervant late at night, as they were going along in 
the ſtreet together, but upon what provocation no one knew. 
The circumſtances were ſuch, as to leave no poſſibility of 
its being done by any other hand, though none ſaw other- 
wife than the buſtle, and running and purſuing, with out- 
cries of danger made by the deceaſed. The marquis made 
a very inſignificant defence, and pretended diſtraction, or a 
total ignorance of the whole matter; and it was ſaid, that 
afterwards he would frequently call for him, as if he had 
been in attendance about him, and had fallen into no harm ; 
but he was found guilty, and ſentence paſſed accordingly. 
Very earneſt inſtances were made for his pardon, and per- 
ſons of great diſtinction employed on his behalf, particular- 
ly his fitter the ducheſs of Shrewſbury ; but it was all to no 
purpole, his majeſty reſolving that the law ſhould take place 
upon ſuch an offender, notwithſtanding the eminence of his 
character. And upon apprehenſions only of a pardon, from 
the known influence of thoſe who ſolicited it; even the 
common people began ſtrangely to ferment, and diſaffected 
perſons were cunning enough to blow up the coals and 8. 
gravate highly upon the impunity of ſuch a crime; inſo— 
much that the public quiet called for his execution. So 
much regard was, however, granted to his diſtinction, as to 
be carried out, on the day of execution, early in the morn- 
ing, to avoid the uſual crouds of ſpectators; but, whether 
by that getting air, and the deſire of the people to ſee juſtice 
done upon him, or becauſe young Shepheard, the affafſin, 
was to be executed at the ſame place that day, is not certain; 
yet the place was more thronged than commonly, and he 
had the mortification of having many thouſand ſpectators 
witneſſes to his unhappy and ſhameful end. 

The king had always ſhewn a great regard for the South- 
Sea company, and was pleaſed to be a proprietor in their 
ſtoc. The company, to expreſs their gratitude, deſired 
leave to chuſe him for their governor in the following 
addreſs: | 

The general court of the South-Sea company crave leave 
to acknowledge, with the greateſt ſenſe of gratitude, the 
many marks of your royal favour, which the company have 
received, ever ſince your majeſty's happy acceſhon to the 
crown: and in particular, the honour done them in becom- 
ing a proprietor 1n their ſtoc. 

They therefore do, in the moſt humble and dutiful man- 
ner, beſeech your majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to grant 
them the further honour of uſing your royal name for their 


. governor in the enſuing election.“ 


The king agreeing to their requeſt, ſent a meſſage to the 
houſe of commons, acquainting them, that, having conde- 
ſcended to permit himſelf to be choſen governor of the 
South-Sea company, he recommended it to the houſe to 


conſider of proper methods to remove any difficulties that 


might ariſe on that occaſion. Immediately a bill was 
brought in, and paſſed both houſes, enabling the king to be 
governor, and exempting him from taking the uſual oaths. 


even though they ſhould be tyrants, how comes it, that you, a private youth, 
ſhould not only judge of the title of kings in oppoſition to the ſenſe of fo ma- 
ny parliaments ; but that you ſhould think yourſelf authorized to murder a 
prince in peaceable poſſeſſion of the throne, and by whom his ſubjects are 
protected 1n the enjoyment of all their rights and privileges, 
thing that is dear and valuable to mankind ?“ 


b However, it was clandeſtinely printed and diſperſed about, inſomuch that 
it came bac to England at laſt in the Amiterdam Courant, 


and of every 
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On the 3d of February, the king was unanimouſly choſen 
governor by the whole company, conſiſting of fifteen hun- 
dred and eighty-three perſons. At the ſame time were 
choſen a ſub-governor and deputy-governor. As every 
thing is influenced by party in England, the whigs of the 
c:mpany had formed their plan, to chuſe under the king 
mr. Samuel Shephard and fir Theodore Janflen; but the 
tories had laid their meaſures ſo well, that fir James Bate- 
man, one of that party, was elected ſub-governor, by a ma- 
jority of nine hundred and eighty-three againſt fix hun- 
dred, and the whigs were forced to be ſatisfied with chuſing 
mr. Shephard for deputy-governor. : 

One of the principal ſubjects of debate, this ſeſſion, was 
the bill for regulating the land-forces, and puniſhing mu- 
tiny and deſertion. As the court had occaſion for their 
whole ſtrength to carry this, bill, care was taken that all the 
ablent members ſhould be ſummoned, ſo that the houſe, 
when the bill was brought in, was more numerous than 
had been known for many years pait. The debate ran 
chiefly upon the power of courts-martial, to puniſh mutiny 
2nd deſertion with death. Mr Hutchinſon began with 
urging, that a court-martial was never allowed of in Eng- 
land in time of peace, as being inconſiſtent with the rights 
and liberties of a free people; and moved that the offences 
committed by the ſoldiers be cognizable and puniſhed by 
the civil magiſtrate, Mr Hutchinſon was ſeconded by mr. 
Harley, who, to ſhew the danger of a ſtanding army, go- 
verned by martial law, quoted with great commendation, 
a book written by a noble member of that houſe, intitled, 
an account of Denmark. Upon this the lord Moletworth 
(author of that book) endeavoured to ſhew, that this was 
not a paralle] caſe : that the preſent poſture. of affairs in 
Great-Britain was very different from the ſtate of things in 
Denmark at that juncture; and that the commons having 
already declared it neceflary to maintain ſtanding forces, 
it was no lels neceflary to keep thoſe forces within the 
bounds of duty and diſcipline by the ordinary rules of mar- 
tial law as was ever practiſed in all civilized nations. Ge- 
neral Lumley, and ſome others, were of mr. Hutchinſon's 
opinion; and, on the other hand, fir Joleph Jekyll was 


for keeping up the martial law, at leaſt a year longer. But 


the main diſpute was between mr. Craggs and mr. Walpole. 
After they had done (peaking, mr. Lechmere, who had 
been hitherto ſilent, roſe and ſpoke with great weight, 
particularly in anſwer to what mr. Walpole, as well as mr. 
Hutchinſon had advanced, that a court-martial, in time 
of peace, was altogether unknown in England. He ſhew- 
ed, on the contrary, that the court of admiralty, which is 
allowed in times of peace, as well as of war, has an equal 
power in relation to ſeamen, with a court-marial in relation 
to ſoldiers. 

When the debate was over, and the queſtion put, whe— 
ther courts-marſhal ſhould puniſh mutiny and deſertion 
with death, it was carried in the athrmative by a majority 


b When the bill was read the ſecond time in a very full houſe, the earl. 


of Oxford began with ſaying, that, as long as he had breath, he would fpeak 
for the liberties of his country ; and that he was not only againſt this bill, 
becaule he thought a martial court inconſiſtent with the rights and privileges 
of Engliſhmen, but alſo againſt the keeping up ſo great a number of forces ; 
which, being altogether uſcleſs in a time of piofound peace, could not but 
raite juit apprehenſions, that ſomething was intended againſt our happy and 
ancient conſtitution.” To which it was anſwered by the lord Stanhope, that 
the nation had the happineſs to be governed by a prince, who, fince his ac- 
ceiʒion to the throne, had convinced every body, that he deſired no more 
troops than what were abſolutely neceſſary for the ſafety and tranquility of 
his Cominious : that whoever would impartially and ſeriouſly coniider the 
preſent circumitances of affairs, muſt own, that the number of troops that 
vere kept ſtanding was very tmall : that it could not be denied, tha tthe pre- 
tender had a great many friends both at home and abroad, who watched all 
opportunitics to foment and take advantage of our inteſtine diviſions: that, 
©: the other hand, Great-Pritain ſtood guarantee for the neutrality of Italy, 
which was then threatened with an invaſion : and therefore it was a matter 
of prudence, as well as of neceſſity, to keep up a competent force, both to 
tupprefs any inſurrection at home, or to repel any inſult from abroad; 
aud to maks good our engagements for maintaining the 1epole of Europe, 
Herenpon a late miniſter (earl of Stafford) faid, he was ſurpriſed to hear, 
that the noble lo d, who ſpoke laſt, was not better acquainted with ſome 
matters of fact; but that he thought himſelf ovliged to inform the houſe, 
that, by the treaty concluded and ſigned at Utrecht in March 1713, between 
the miniſters of Great-Britain and France, the late queen, of glorious me- 
mory, was guarantee for the nutrality of Italy, and the iflands in the Medi- 
terrancan, only during the evacuation of Catalonia, and till the concluſion of 
a general peace: for the truth of which, his lordſhip appealed to his col- 
lexyue in that negotiation. He added, that, ſince that time, the ſtate of 
things was quite altered, and thoſe in the miniſtry could beſt tell, what en- 
gngements had been entered into, either with the emperor or France, Here- 
upon 1t ws thought neceſſary to know the contents of thoſe new treaties ; 
and there fate it was movech to addreſs his majeſty, that the ſame might be 
laid betore the houſe: which addreſs was agreed to, but was never pre- 
ſented. 

On the 20th of February, it was moved, * that it be an inſtruction to the 
committee, that they do provide that no puniſhment ſhall be inflicted at any 
court-martial, which ſhall extend to life or limb.” Some reafons were given 
fur ſupporting this motion; but it was anſyered, that ſuch a clauſe would 


F 
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of eighteen voices only, two hundred and forty even 15... 
two hundred and twenty- nine. So that there Were "xn 
hundred and feventy-fix members in the houſe, b = 
three whigs, and fix ot ſeven tories, who happened : 
ſhut out when the queſtion was put. The abbot dy 5 q 
the French miniſter, having defired to be preſent ar t. 
debate, he was admitted incognito, a favour which "as 
day, had been refuſed to ſeveral peers. 5 

When the bill came to be read the laſt time, 
queſtion put for paſſing it, there were a hundred and eighty 
ſix votes for it, and but a hundred and five again . 
This great majority was aſcribed to mr. Walpolc's Ire Ki 
for it, and his having declared to his friends, that model 
in the debate about the bill, he was for having A, bs 
and deſertion puniſhed by the civil magiſtrate; yer he hag 
ſtill rather thoſe crimes thould be puniſhed by martial 1 
than not at all.” The bill having paſſed the commons. u. 
ſent up to the lords. 0 

When the bill came before the lords, it occaſioned +... 
warm debates, and many ſpeeches were made on both A. 
of which theſe are ſome of the moſt remarkable. Th 
lord Harcourt ſpoke againſt the bill, and urged, amy. 
other things, © that the parliament, that is the repreſe,. 
tative of the whole nation, were ever extreme jealous of 
the legiſlative power, with which they arc veſted; and thy 
the lords in a particular manner, ought to be tender of ir 
becauſe it is a branch of their prerogative to be the fu. 
preme court of judicature; but that by this bill, where; 
the king was enabled to eſtabliſh courts-martia!, with pong 
to try and determine any offences ſpecified in the articles dt 
war, the parliament veited a ſole legiſlative power in th- 
crown, which was communicated and delegated to a coun. 
cil of war. That this bill ſets afide all other laws, bork 
civil and eccleſiaſtical, in relation to the ſoldicry; and 
gives courts-martial a larger juriſdiction than ſeemed neces. 
ſary for maintaining diſcipline in the army; ſuch juric. 
diction extended not only to mutiny, deſertion, and breach 
of duty, but alſo to all immoralities, and other offencie:, 
which might be committed by any officer or ſoldier, to. 
wards any of his fellow-ſubje&s, whereby the law of the 
land might either be obſtructed, or ſuperſeded by a cou. 
martial. That the officers conſtituting a court- martial did. 
at once ſupply the place of judges and jurymen, and ought 
therefore to be upon their oath, upon their trying any of- 
fence whatſoever ; whereas it is provided by this bill, thr 
they ſhall be ſworn, upon their trying ſuch offences on! 
as are puniſhable by death. That martial courts aſſume i 
themſelves an arbitrary and unprecedented authority, 0! 
which they had a remarkable inſtance, an enſign of th: 
guards having being ſentenced to death without being 
heard, which was contrary to Magna Charta, and to thi 
birth-rights and privileges of Engliſhmen; and theretore 
they ought to reſtrain ſo dangerous a power.” On the 
other hand, the lord Carteret ſaid, that he had maturelr 


and the 


* 


render the bill ineffectual, baniſh all manner of diſcipline from the army, an 
conſequently render it entirely uſeleſs, Hereupon there aroſe a war de 
bate, which laſted from two o'clock in the afternoon, till feven in ttt 
evening. 

Herein it was endeavoured to be ſhewn, that ſo numerous a force, 53 9 
allowed by that bill to be maintained in time of peace, was not oy dan- 
gerous in itſelf to a free nation, but was yet rendered more dangerous, by 
their being governed by martial law; a law unknown to our conſtitution, cc. 
ſtructive of our liberties, and not endured by our anceſtors, To which it v4 
anſwered, that, among ancient Romans, the wiſeſt people in the world, ati 
the greateſt lovers and aſſertors of public liberty, martial Jaws and diſcipline 
were invigorated by decrees of the ſenate, and were in force in tines 0! 
peace as well as in times of war. And replied to, in ſubſtance, that it v3 
much better to attend domeſtic than foreign examples; whereupon vet 
produced ſeveral inſtances drawn from the hiſtory of Great-Britain, that 2 
ſtanding army, in time of peace, was ever fatal, either to the prince or to. 
nation. But hereunto was urged, that thoſe who are veſted with the ig! 
lative power, ought not, on all occaſions, to govern themſelves by precede!!! 
but rather, by the preſent ſituation of affairs, becauſe it is very diffcuft i 
find examples perfectly agreeing with the various circumſtances of tunes 
that it was judged, the number of troops which the commons had thought 
fit to keep ttanding, was abſolutely neceſlary for the ſecurity and ſafety 0! the 
government and nation; and therefore it was no leſs neceſfary to make a lat! 
keep that army within the rules of duty and diſcipline, unleſs they would rendet 
uſeleſs thoſe forces which muſt he owned to be neceſſary, Hereunto 107% 
what was again ſuggeſted, about the danger of a ſtanding army made ſubject io 
martial law ; but it was maintained, on the contrary, that the forces then n foot 
were neceſſary both for the ſupport of the goverament, and the protection ot 
our allies ; that their lordſhips ought to conſider, that, when the late rebel. 
lion broke out, they had double the number of regular troops, and yet t'* 
government was obliged not only to ſend for ſome regiments from uy 
but alſo for a body of auxiliary troops from Holland; and that, ſince the 121 
forces were neceſlary, the bill in queſtion, which was only to render 
them uſeful, was no leſs neceſſary. A lord hereupon, among other things, 
ſaid, that, before the noble peer, who ſpoke laſt, was born, he had feen tt 
time, when the nation was in danger of loſing their liberties by a ſtancing 
army; and then his lordſhip endeavoured to ſhew, that the power hers 
and death, which by that bill was given to a court-martial, was unnecchia7), 
unuſual, and unjuſt, After this followed the ſpeeches of lord Harcowt it. 
the lord Carteret, as above in the context. | 
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cdered the affair now in agitation, not as a perſon in a 
ba ſtation, but as a private unprejudiced man; and 
5 ho convinced in his judgment and conſcience, that it 
we nceffary both for the ſupport of the preſent happy eſta- 
blihment, and the ſecurity of the nation, to keep , up the 
forces now on foot; and that he was confirmed in this opi- 
nion, by conſidering what thoughts the pretender and his 
&-cnds had of this matter, and reflecting, that they have no- 
ehing more at heart, than to procure the diſbanding of thole 
forces, that have ſuppreſſed the late unnatural rebellion, 
That he doubted not, but the whole body of the nobility 
that made up that auguſt aſſembly, was inviolably attached 


do his majeſty king George: that his majeſty had allo the 


beſt part of the landed and all the trading intereſt; that 
as to the clergy he would ſay nothing—but that it was no- 
torlos, that the majority of the populous had been poi- 
ned, and that the poiſon wes not yet expelled. That 
the dangers which ſeemed to be apprehened from the 
welent army may | be chimerical, or, at leaſt, eaſily  re- 
mellied in any ſubſequent ſeſſion of parliament; whereas 
the dangers with which the nation is threatened from the 
,rerender and his friends, in caſe there were no army to 
oppoſe chem, are real, and the miſchiefs that might enſue, 
upon the ſucceſs of their deſigns, irreparable. That, if 
chere had been ſuch a ſtanding force as we now have, timely 


© As ſoon as the parliament broke up, the ſpeakers againſt the mutiny- 
bill publiſhed their ſpeeches, for which they were ſeverely cenſure by the 
author of the critic, and their ſpeeches boldly examined. The king alſo, 
ſoon atter the end of the ſeſſion, ordered articles to be publiſiied f. the re- 
galation and government of the army, purſuant to the pow: lodged in him 
by the act. The ſubſtance of the articles is as follows: = 

I. All officers and foldiers (not having juſt impedin ) ſhall diligently 
frequent divine ſervice, in ſuch places as {hall be appo ii for the regiment, 
troop, or company to which they belong; and 107 as either wiltally or 
negligently abſent themſelves from divine lervice G: iermon, or clic, being 
preſent, do betave themſelves undecently or ir cvcrently during the fame, 
if they be officers, they ſhall be ſeverely reprehended at a court martial; but, 
if private ſoldiers, they ſhall, for every ſuch offence, forſeit each man 18. to 
de d-duRted out of their next pay; and for the ſecond offence ſhall forteit 1s. 
and be laid in irons for twelve hours; and, for every like offence atterwards, 
fall ſuffer and pay in like manner; and the money ſo forteited thall be applied 
to the relief of the ſick ſoldiers of ſuch troop or company, to which the ot- 
fender does belong. 

II. It any ſutler, in any of our forts, garriſons, camps, barracs, or guards, 
ſhall, during divine ſervice, or ſermon, preſume to fell any beer, brandy, wine, 
or other liquors, or any kind of victuals, or other merchandize, he ſhall be 
delivered over to the civil magiſtrate to be puniſhed according to law, 

III. Whoſocver ſhall uſe any unlawful oath or execration (whether of- 
ficer or ſoldier) ſhall incur the penalties expreſſed in the firſt article, 

IV. If any officer or ſoldier thall preſume to blaſpheme the holy and undi- 
vided trinity, or the perſons of God the father, God the fon, or God the holy 
ghoſt, or ſhall preſume to ſpeak againſt any known article of the chriſtian faith, 
be ſhall be delivered over, by the commanding officer, to the civil magiſtrate, 
to be puniſhed according to law. 

V. If any officer or ſoldier ſhall abuſe or prophane any place, dedicated to 
the worſhip of God, or ſhall ofter violence to any chaplain of the army, or 
any other miniſter of God's word, he ſhall be liable to ſuch penalty or corpo- 
ral puniſhinent, as ſhall be inflicted on him by a court martial, 

VI. It anyofficer or ſoldier ſhall preſume to uſe any traiterous or diſre- 
ſoectful words againſt the ſacred perſon of his majeſty, his royal highneſs the 
prince of Wales, or any of the royal family, or ſhall behave himſelf with 
contempt or diſteſpect towards the general, or other commander in chief of 
the forces, or ſpeak words tending to his hurt or diſhonour, he ſhall be 
puniſhed according to the nature ot his offence, by the judgment of a regi- 
mental or general court martial, 

VII. It any ofticer. or ſoldier ſhall exite, cauſe or join in any mutiny or 
{eJition, in the company, troop, or regiment to which he belongs, or 
in any other campany, troop, or regiment in his majeſty's ſervice, or 
in any party or poſt, where the duty is done by detachment from ſeveral 
regroents, or otherwile, in the army, he ſhall ſuffer death, or ſuch other 
punihment as a general court-martial ſhall inflict, 

and if any officer, non-commiſiion officer, or ſoldier, ſhall hear any 
words tending to mutiny, or ſedition, or, being any way privy thereto, do 
no unmeditely ute his utmoſt endeavours to ſuppreſs the ſame, as alſo to diſ- 
everit to his tuperiors, if an officer, he ſhall be caſhiered; if a non· commiſſic n 
oihceror toldier, he thall beſex erely puniſhed at the diſcretion of a court-rhartial, 
; VIII. If any officer or ſoldier ſhall refuſe to obey the lawful orders of his 
«lpcro7 othcer, he ſhall be puniſhed with death, or otherwiſe, as a general 
court-martial (hall think fit. 

; þ All others and ſoldiers who have received pay, or have been duly 
liſted in our fervice, and ſhall deſert the ſame, either in the field, upon a 
mire, mn quarters, or in garriſon, and be convicted thereof before a general 
ent-marual, ſhall ſuffer death, or ſuch other puniſhment, as by the ſaid 
court thall be inflicted, 

2 It any othcer or ſoldier ſhall perſuade or adviſe any other oitzer or 
cher to deſett our ſervice, he ſhall ſuffer ſuch puniſhment, as ſhall be in - 
flicted by the ſentence of a general court-martial, 

AVI, lt any officer, non-commitiion officer, or ſoldier, ſnall be accuſed 
i wy pA or of any violence or offence againſt the perſon, ettate, 
the N any of our ſubjects, which 1s puniſhable by the known laws of 
tax _ . le commanding ofticers of every regiment, troop, Or companx, 
1 ———_ to deliver over ſuch acculed perſon to the civil magziſtrate, 
I 15 2 to; and are alſo to be aiding and alliſting to tne oflicers of 
en : — eieing and apprehending ſuch offender, in order to bring him 
IIR = er pain of our higheſt diſpleaſure, | 

At. No officer or ſoldier thall uſe any reproachful or provoking ſpeeches 
or gettures to another, upon pain of impriſonment, and atking pard t 
e eee | in n , and atking pardon 0 

Ne ottended, in prefence of his commanding officer. 
ne all why officer or ſoldier preſume to ſend a challenge to any other 
3 I ler to tight a duel, upon pain of being caſhiered, if he be an 

<7; or ſuffer the ſevereſt corporal puniſhment, it a non-commiſſion of: 

or Private ſoldier f | 
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to ſuppreſs the tumults and riots which were raiſed ſoon 
after his majeſty's acceſſion to the throne, in all proba- 
bility there had been no open rebellion; that, on the other 
hand, if there had not been troops ready at hand to aſſiſt 
the civil power, in ſuppreſſing the late riotous affemblies 
of the woolcombers and weavers in the counties of Devon 
and Somerſet, there had by this time been another rebel- 


lion. That the mentioning Magna Charta was, in his 


opinion, entirely foreign to the preſent debate: that the 
thing now in queſtion, and that wherein they were imme— 
diately concerned, was to ſecure and iupport the govern- 
ment, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion, againſt vigilant, bold, 


— 


and reſtleſs enemies; and that they had the more reaſon to be 
upon their guard, in that the trumpeters of ſedition and re- 


bellion had again forcibly intruded into ſeveral pulpits in 
Scotland.” | | 

Objections being raiſed againſt the preamble of the bill, 
wherein it was ſuggeſted, that the number of ſixteen thou- 
ſand three hundred and forty- ſeven men was necetlary, it 
was moved, that the number ſhould be reduced to twelve 
thouſand. But this motion was re;e&ted; as was alſo ano- 
ther for leaving out the clauſe, which enabled the king to 
conſtitute articles of war. After this the whole bill was 
agreed to, and paſſed by a majority of eighty-eight again! 
ſixty one. However, ſeveral lords entered the proteſt. 


And if any officer or non commiſſion officer, commanding a guard, ſhall 
wittingly and knowingly ſuffer any perſon whatever to go forth to tight a 
duel, he ſhall be pumthed as above: and all teconds alfo, and carriers of 
challenges, in order to duels, ſhall be taken as principals, and punithed 
accordingly, ; 

All ofticers, of what condition ſoever, have power to part and quell ail 
quarrels, trays, and other diſo ders, though of another company, troop, 
or regiment; and to command officers to arreſt, and ſoldiets to priſon, until 
their proper officers be acquainted therewith, 

And whoever ſhall refute to obey ſuch officers (though of inferior rank) 
or (raw his fword upon him, ſhall be puniſhed as a general court-martial 
ſhall appoint, | 

Nor fhall any officer or foldier upbraid another for refuſing a challenge, 
ſince, according to thele our orders, they do but do the duty of ſoldiers, 
who ought to lulyect themſelves to diſcipline; and we do acquit and diſcharge 
all men who have quurels offered, or challenges ſent to them, of all ditgrace 
or opinion of diſadvantage in the obedience hereunto, and whoſoever ſhall 
upbraid thein, and offend in this cate, ſhall be puniſhed as a challenger. 

XXI. Every non-commithon officer and ſoldier, who ſhall inliſt himſelf, 
in our ſervice, ſhall, at the time of his ſo inliſting, or within a month after- 
wards at the fartheſt, be taken before a juſtice of the peace by the iuliſting 
officer commanding the troop or company into which he is liſted, and ſhall 
there take the following oath: 


© I {wear to be true to our ſovereign lord king George, and to ſerve him 
honeitly and faithfully in defence of his perſon, crown, and dignity, againſt 
all his enemies and oppoſers whatſoever, and to obſerve and obey his majeſ- 
ty's orders, and the orders of the generals and officers ſet over me by his 
majeſty. 


So help me God.“) 


XXVIII. All officers and ſoldiers are to behave themſelves orderly on the 
march; and whoever ſhall commit any waſte or {pail, cither on wa'ks of 
trees, parks, warrens, fiſh-ponds, houſes, or gardens, corn- fields, inclo- 
ſures, or meadows, or ſhall maliciouſly deſtroy any property whatever be- 
longing to any of our ſubjects, or belonging to any perſon whatever, unleſs 
by order of the then commander in chiet ot our torces, to annoy rebels, or 
other enemies in arms againſt us, he or they, that ſhail be found guilty of 
offending herein, ſhall (beſides ſuch penalties as they are liable to by law) 
be puniſhed according to the nature and degree of the offence, by the judg- 
ment of a regimental or general court- martial. | 

XXIX. No officer ſhall demand billets for quartering of more than his 
effective men, nor quarter any women or children in the houſe aflinge:! him 
for the quartering of officers and ſoldiers, without the conſent of the owner ; 
nor ſhall take money for freeing of landlords from quartering of officers or 
ſoldiers, under pain of being caſhiered for it. 

XXX, Every officer conimanding a regiment, troop, company, or party, 
whether in ſettled quarters, or on the march, ſhall fee his own quarters, and 
the quarters of eveiy officer and ſoldier under his command, paid, according 
to the rates ſpecified in the act of parliament now in force. 

And, upon every payment to be made in quarters, the ſaid officers ſhall 
give public notice thereof to the landlords, in order to ſee them latisfied as 
aforefaid: and in caſe any ſuch regiment, troop, company, or party, ſhall 
be ordered to march, before money may be come to the hands of the com- 
manding officer as aforeſaid, he is hereby required, before his departure out 
of any town or village, to make up the accounts with all perſons concerned 
in money dae to them for quartering of officers and ſoldiers, for what time 
ſoever he thall have happened to remain there; and grant to every ſuch party 
a ſigned certificate for the ſame, therein ſpecitying the name of the regiment, 
troop, or company ſuch officers or ſoldiers do belong to, under pain of being 
caſhiered for it, upon proof of having wilfully offended herein, 

XXXI. On marches, the commanding olticers are to apply to the p oper 
magiſtrates for the carriages neceflary for the ſervice, and to pay for them 
according to the act of parliament in that behalf, raking care not to abuſe, 
nor to tutter any under their command, to beat or abuſe the waggoners, or 
other perſons attending ſuch carriages, nor to put more than twenty hun— 
dred weight on any wayne or waggon fo furuiſhed to them by the country. 

And whatever oficer ſhall be convicted of offending hercin, or of refuſing 
to grant certificates in cate of failure of money, as in the preceding article, 
hall, by the judgement of a general court-martia}, be cafſhiered, or other- 
wite puniſhed, according to the degree of his oſtence. 

XXXII. All officers commanding in girrifons, in quarters, or on marches, 


ſhall keep good order, and redreſs all ſuch abuſes or diſorders as may 


happen to be committed by any officer or ſoldier under their command: and 
if on complaint made to any ſuch commanding officer, of beating of land- 
lords, or extorting of more from them thaa they are obliged by law to fur- 


niſh; ot ſoldiers diſturbing of fairs or markets, orcommitring of any other kind 
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The affair of the forfeited eſtates cauſed likewiſe Wow 
debates. - A bill was brought in for veſting the forteited 
eſtates in Great-Britain and Ireland in truſtees, to be fold 
for the uſe of the public; and for giving relief to lawful 
creditors, by determining the claims; and for the more 
effectual bringing into the 1 exchequers the rents 
and profits of the eſtates till ſold. This bill was attended 
with warm debates in both houſes, which, though they 
did not obſtruct its paſſage, produced ſome very equita- 
ble- clauſes. The time of claiming was prolonged, and 
twenty thouſand pounds ſterling was reſerved, out of the 
{als of the eſtates in Scotland, for erefting ſchools, and 
eight thouſand for building barracs. * | 

Before the ſeſſion ended, the king ſent a meſlage to the 
commons, which was read by the ſpeaker as follows: 


His majeſty being at preſent engaged in ſeveral negoti- 
ations of the utmoſt concern to the welfare of theſe king- 
doms, and the tranquility of Europe ; and having lately re- 
ceived information from abroad, which makes him judge 
that it will give weight to his endeavours, it a naval force be 
employed where it ſhall be neceſſary, does think fit to ac- 
quaint this houſe therewith; not doubting, but that, in caſe 
he ſhould be obliged, at this critical juncture, to exceed the 
number of men granted this year for the ſea-ſervice, 
the houſe will, at their next meeting, provide for ſuch 
Exceeding,” 


This meſſage was well received, and it was unanimouſly 
reſolved to preſent an addreſs to thank the king for his un- 
wearied endeavours to promote the welfare of his kingdoms, 
and to preſerve the tranquility of Europe; and to aſſure 
him, that they would make good ſuch exceedings of ſeamen, 
as he ſhould find neceſſary to obtain thoſe ends. 

On the 21ſt of March, the buſineſs of the ſeſſion being 
over, the king went to the houſe of peers, and, having pal- 
ſed all the bills, ordered the lord-chancellor to read the 
following ſpeech to both houſes : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

] cannot put an end to this ſeſſion, without returnin 
my hearty thanks to ſo good a parliament, for the 7" mans. 
which has been given to the public buſineſs. You will, I 
hope, in your private capacities, feel the convenience of an 
carly receſs; and, I am perſuaded, the public will receive 
great benefit, by the ſeaſonable zeal and vigour of your reſo- 
lutions in ſupport of my government. 

Nothing can add ſo much to the credit and influence of 
this crown, both at home and abroad, as the repeated in- 


of riots, to the diſturbing or diſquieting our people; he, the ſaid command- 
er, who thall refuſe or omit to ſee juſtice done no the oftender, and repara- 
tion made to the party injured, 1o far as part of the offender's pay can enable 
him, he ſhall, upon proof thereof, be puniſhed by a general court-martial, 
as if 175 himſelf had perſonally committed the crimes or diſorders complain- 
ed ot. 

XXXVII. If any officer ſhall protect any perſon from his creditors, other- 

wile than is allowed by the prefent act of parliament; or any one who does 
not actually ſerve in the ranks, and conſequently do all the duties of a ſoldier 
(according to the true intent and meaning of the ſaid act) he ſhall be ca- 
Mie red for it. 

XLIV. In caſe any officer, non- commiſſion officer or ſoldier, be accuſed 
of any violence or offence againſt the perſon, eſtate, or property of any 
of our ſubjects, puniſhable by any of our civil courts or magiſtrates, the 
officer, to whom tuch accuſation is brought, ſhall not proceed to the trial 
n tuch offender or offenders by a court-martial, within the ſpace of eight 
days, unleſs at the deſire of the perſon or perſons injured; and in caſe no 
application be made to the commanding officer in quarters, during the ſpace 
ot eight days, by the perſon or perſons injured; the offender or offenders 
may he tried by a court-martial for any offence mentioned in theſe articles; 
provided that, within the ſpace of the faid eight days, the perſon injured hath 
not progeeded to the proſecution. of ſuch offender before a civil court or 
migiſtrate, and notice given thereof to the officer, commanding in the quar- 
ters where ſuch offence ſhall be committed. 

XLV. theſe our rules and articles are to be obſerved by, and do in all 
reſpects regard our tioops and regiments of horſe and foot guards as well as 
our other forces. 

XLVI. The aforegoing rules and articles ſhall be read and publiſhed at 
the head oi every regiment, troop, and company muſtered or to be muſtered 
in our fcrvice, once every two months at fartheſt, and are to be duly obſerved 
ly all officers and ſoldiers in our ſervice; and alſo by our companies of gun- 
ners, and other military officers of our trains of artillery, with ſuch alterati- 
ons only as relate tothe payment of ſoldiers quarters and carriages, which in 
the kingdom of Ireland are to be regulated by the lord-lieutenant thereof, and 
in our iſlands, provinces, and garriſons beyond the ſeas, by the reſpective 
governors of the ſame, according as the nature of the thing ſhall require: and 
notwithſtan'!ing it is expreſſed in the 16th article of theſe our rules and or- 
ders, that every commanding officer is required to deliver up to the civil 
magiſtrate all uch perſons (under his command) as ſhall be accuſed of any 
crimes which are puniſhable by the known laws of the land; yet in our gar- 
riſon of Gibraltar, iſtand of Minorca, forts of Placentia and Annapolis-Royal, 
where our forces now are, or in any other place beyond the ſeas, to which 
any of our troops may hereafter be commanded, and where there is no form 
of our civil judicature in force, the governors or commanders reſpecti ws 
are to appoint general courts- martial to be held, who are to puniſh ci iminals 
by their ſentence, as has been practiſed heretofore, and authorized by foruwer 
articles of war, 


BS 


e. 


ſtances of your affection to me. This ſteadineſs and ref 
tion of yours will, I hope, enable me to procure ola 
your next meeting, ſuch treaties to be concluded Againſt 
ſettle * and tranquility among our neighbours 2 

It, through the bleſſing of God, my endeavours : | 
end prove ſucceſsful, I ſhall have the ſatisfaction to 7 this 
even thoſe, who will never own themſelves convinced. 2 
to let all the world ſee plainly, that what I have m and 
heart, is the good and welfare of my people, who ma 75 at 
be eaſed in their taxes, and enriched by their trade. FM 


Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons, 
© I muſt return you my particular thanks for 
you have ſo chearfully granted, and for the late inftanc. 
your confidence in me. I promiſe you, that my endeavg i 
ſhall not be wanting to make uſe of both to the beſt 3 
tage, for the good of my people. "as 


the ſupplies 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

© The practices which are daily uſed by a moſt reſtlef: 
unhappy ſet of men, to diſturb a government, by 
clemency they are protected, require our utmoſt attenti 
and vigilance. I muſt therefore recommend it to you that | 
in your ſeveral ſtations and countries, you will endeayy,. 
to quell that ſpirit of diſaffection, which our common = 
mies are ſo induſtrious to foment.” 5 

Then the lord- chancellor prorogued the parliament to the 
2oth of May; and afterwards, by ſeveral Prorogations 1 
the 11th of November. ; 


and 
Whoſe 


About this time there were ſome changes in the mini 
Sir Edward Northey was removed, and mr. Lechmere BA 
made attorney-general in his room. The earl of Sunde:. 
land was made preſident of the council, and firſt commiſiq. 
ner of the treaſury. The other commiſſioners were, Aifl. 
bie, Wallop, Baillie, and Clayton. Mr Craggs, and the 
lord Stanhope (who and lord Cadogan were ſoon after cre. 
ated earls) were appointed {ſecretaries of ſtate. The earl of 
Berkley was placed at the head of the admiralty, with jr 
George Byng, fir John Jennings, mr. Cockburne, mr. Chet. 
wynd, fir John Norris, and fir Charles Wager. The earl of 
Holderneſs was made firſt commiſſioner of the board of 
trade, In April, the lord-chancellor Cowper (who had 
been made an earl) reſigned the great ſeal, and went imme. 
diately into the country. Though it had been reported 
ſome months that he deſired to retire} yet his reſigning his 
employment, at that juncture, was a great ſurprize to the 
public, and no ſmall grief to all unprejudiced perſons. The 
judges Tracy, Prat, and Mountague, were made commill- 


There was alſo a debate in the houſe of commons about the trade with 
Sweden, which had been interrupted by a proclamation. The merchants 
having preſented a petition for opening the trade, mr. Jackſon (late reſident 
at Stockholm) was called in and aſked by mr. Craggs, whether he was of opi- 
nion, that, if the trade were opeped with Sweden, our merchants would be 
upon a better foot than they are at preſent? Mr Jackſon anfwered, “ that, h 
his opinion, the contrary would happen: for now that the Swedes are dultrett- 
ed for want of our commodities, particularly corn and ſalt, they are inclined _ 
to facilitate to us, underhand, the purchaſe of their iron; whereas, if the 
prohibition of trade with them was taken off, they would immediately provide 
themſelves with what they want; and, knowing at the ſame time, that there 
are amongſt us a ſet of men, who make it their ſtudy and buſineis to emba. 
raſs the government, the court of Sweden would be more ſtiff than ever, and 
render the purchaſe of the iron more difficult to us. Some members of the 
houſe being offended at mr. Jackſon's reflection on a ſet of men (by which it 
was plain he meant the tory-party) cried out, cuſtody! cuſtody ! but the more 
moderate contented themſelves with putting him upon explaining himfelf, 
Hereupon mr. Jackſon replied, that he meant the merchanis, who preſented 
unreaſonable petitions. This being by ſome looked upon rather as an aggr#- 
vation than an excuſe, the cry of cuſtody, cuſtody, was repeated; but mt, 
Walpole brought him off, 9 « that that gentleman had lived lo 
long in a deſpotic government, where petitions and repreſentations of tho! 
nature are accounted capital crimes, that he had forgot the rights and pri 
leges of his countrymen; and therefore moved, that his unguarded expretl- | 
ons might be excuſed ; and, nobody oppoſing mr. Walpole, mr. Jacki 
withdrew, Then, the petitioners and ſome other merchants being called u, 
and farther heard, they repreſented, among other particulars, * that, fince the 
prohibition of trade with Sweden, they bought Swediſh iron of the Dutch, 
4l. per ton dearer than before; and that, whereas the Engliſh were formel. 
ly about 30000l. per annum gainers by the trade with Sweden, _ now 1 
about gooool.? But this was contradifted by mr. Craggs, who fuggeſted, 
that the exports from Stockholm for England had never amounted to 1 2 
in one year; and therefore the difference of the profit and loſs could no 
come up to this laſtſum. After ſome other ſpeeches, the debate was achourn 
ed till that day month, before which the ſeſſion ended. ; 

There was another debate about a bill for erecting hoſpitals and workhouie 
in Briſtol, in which there was a remarkable clauſe, abrogating the on 
tal teſt in the caſe of the guardianſhip of the charities, However, the bi 
paſſed with the clauſe. 3 "Ib 

A bill, directing that St, Giles's church ſhould be rebuilt, inſtead 0 00 : 
the fifty new churches, occaſioned a debate in the houſe of lords, anc — 5 
poſed by ſome of the biſhops, as a miſapplication of the money grante Id be 
pions uſes, They alſo propoſed that the words of pious memory m_ — 
added in the preamble after the queen's name; but the bill pie on _ 
any amendment, upon which it was proteſted againſt by five biſhops a. 
ſeveral lords. | 
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great ſeal; but, about a month after, the lord 

— — high-chancellor, and fir John Prat 

ief-juftice. YE au te Med 
e of action this ſummer was in t 

ö the king of Spain had promiſed to ſuſ- 
* dall operations, after the conqueſt of Sardinia, and refer 

2 ich the emperor to the mediation of Eng- 
1 jected all their propoſals 
land, France, and Holland, he rejected a wr prop 

accommodation, and continued his warlike prepara- 
of 11 ſea and land. By the care and diligence of his 
por ws Niniſter cardinal Alberoni, a formidable armament 
was ready, by the month of May, at Barcelona, conſiſting 

{ thirty ſhips of the line and frigates, ſeven gallies, four 
r p- veſlels, four hundred and forty tranſport - hips, forty 
—— fifteen hundred mules, one hundred and fifty thou- 
fand faſcines, three hundred thouſand ſtakes for intrench- 
ments, a vaſt quantity of warlike ſtores, and proviſions for 
many months. On board this fleet were embarked thirty- 
Cx battalions, fix regiments of horſe, four of dragoons, one 
thouſand artillery men, a hundred and fifty gary prion and 
other mechanics, a company of _—_ miners, and a brigade 
of fifty engineers. To furniſh the upplies, the receivers of 
the revenue were ordered to pay in certain ſums to the royal 
treaſury: the grandees, prelates, provinces, cities, taxed 
themſelves voluntarily for this expedition, and raiſed regi- 
ments at their own expence. Thele preparations had been 
the work of more than two years. PR 

1718] This powerful fleet ſer ſail the beginning of June: 
the deſign of it was not known but by the event. It was 
not doubted, but the conqueſt of the kingdom of Naples 
was aimed at, and all poſſible meaſures had been taken to 
prevent it. Alberoni had deceived all Europe; for Sicily 
was what the cardinal intended to attac, and the realons 
which determined him to it were very plauſible. 

In the firſt place, Sicily not belonging at that time to the 
emperor, this expedition ſeemed to give no handle to the 
courts of London and Paris, ſince, by their late treaces, 
they had only engaged to aſſiſt the emperor, in caſe his do- 
minions were attaced, and not the duke of Savoy, who was 
not ſuppoſed to be in danger. In the next place, the car- 
dinal was informed of the duke's inclination to be reconciled 
with the emperor, and give him Sicily without any regard 
to the rights of Spain. Laſtly, Sicily not being in a ſtate of 
defence, the conqueſt would be eaſy, and prepare the way 
for the others he intended to make. 

During theſe preparations in Spain, king George had or- 
dered (as hath been faid) a ſtrong ſquadron to be fitted out 
inthe ſpring. The marquiſs de Monteleone, the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador at the court of England, being alarmed at it, 
repreſented, in a memorial dated the 18th of March, that 
ſo powerful an armament, in time of peace, could not but 
cauſe umbrage to the king, his maſter, and alter the good 
intelligence that reigned between the two crowns.” The 
king anſwered, * it was not his intention to conceal the ſub- 
ect of that armament: and he deſigned ſoon to ſend admi- 
ral Byng with a powerful ſquadron into the Mediterranean, 
in order to maintain the neutrality of Italy, againſt thoſe who 
ſhould ſeek to diſturb it.” | 

In the mean time, the negotiations were carried on with 
all poſſible diligence. The abbot du Bois, in the name of 
the duke of Orleans, agreed with the Britiſh miniſters at 
London upon the terms for an accommodation between the 
emperor and the king of Spain, and had frequent and long 
conterences on that ſubject with the king. Theſe negotia- 
tons produced at length the treaty called at firſt the triple 
alliance between Great-Britain, France, and Holland, and, 
atter the acceſſion of the emperor, ſtiled the quadruple alli- 
ance. As this treaty is one of the moſt remarkable events 
of this reign, and an evident proof of the aſcendant, which 
doo politic princes in conjunction may have over the reit, 
= * not be improper to inſert the plan and principal 
= articles, 

The deſign of the negotiations was declared to be, the 
Prelervation of the public tranquility, by removing the jea- 
louſies which were increaſing between ſome of the princes of 
Europe. Then were ſettled the terms of a peace between 
the kings of Spain and Sictly and the emperor. Theſe terms, 
accepted by the emperor, were followed by a ſeparate trea- 
ty of alliance between him and the three powers who fo far 
concerned themſelves in the peace, as to engage to compel 
by force Farms the kings of fra and Sardinia to accept 
We condition offered them. 


— he terms impoſed on the emperor and Spain were con- 
aned in eight articles : 


I. For quieting the diſturbances raiſed contrary to the 
Peace of Baden, and che neutrality of Italy, the king of 
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Spain was to reſtore to the emperor, within two month after 
the ratification of the treaty, the kingdom of Sardinia, and 
renounce all right and title to the fame. | 

II. In can e of this, and of King Philip's renun- 
ciation to the crown of France for himſelf and poſterity, the 
emperor was alſo to renounce for himſelf, heirs and ſucceſ- 
ſors, all rights and pretenſion to any dominions, of which 
the king 8 Spain was acknowledged rightful poſſeſſor by 
the treaty of Utrecht. : 

III. In conſequence of this renunciation, and becauſe 
the duke of Orleans had renounced all right to the crown of 
Spain, on condition the emperor ſhould never ſucceed to 
that kingdom, his imperial majeſty was to acknowledge 
Philip V. lawful king of Spain and the Indies, and to 


give him the titles and prerogatives belonging to him as 


ſuch. 


IV. In return, his catholic . was to renounce all 
rights and claims to the dominions of the emperor in Italy 
or the Netherlands; amongſt which the marquiſate of Final 
(yielded to the Genoeſe by the emperor in 1713) was to be 
comprehended He was likewiſe to renounce the right of 
reverſion of Sicily to the crown of Spain, which he had re- 
ſerved to himſelf in the treaty of Utrecht. | 

V. The duchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia were 
to be accounted for ever as male fiefs of the empire, and were 
to deſcend in default of the male heirs to the queen of 
Spain's eldeſt ſon. Ass the conſent of the empire was neceſ- 
ſary, the emperor was to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to ob- 
tain it. Leghorn was to remain a free port; and the king 
of Spain was to yield to his ſon the town Porto Longone, 
with what he poſſeſſed in the iſland of Elba, as ſoon as the 
prince of Spain ſhould be in poſſeſſion of Tuſcany. None 
of theſe duchies was to be poſſeſſed by a prince who ſhould 
at the ſame time be king of Spain, nor was the king of 
Spain ever to take upon himſelf the guardianſhip of that 

rince. 

; The mediators took ſeveral other precautions. It was 
never to be allowed, during the lives of the poſſeſſors of 
Tuſcany and Parma, that any forces of any country what 
ſoever, whether their own or hired, ſhould, either by the 
emperor, the kings of France or Spain, or even by the 
prince appointed to the ſucceſſion, be introduced in any 
garriſon, city, ac or town of thoſe duchies. But for 
lecurity of the ſucceſſion ſix- thouſand Swiſs were to be put 
into Leghorn, Porto-Ferraro, Parma, and Placentia. His 
Britannic majeſty was ſo convinced of the neceſſity of this 
expedient that he offered to lend his own forces till the 
Swils could be raiſed. | 

VI. The next article was of greater importance, and was 
that with which king George and the duke of Orleans pur- 
chaſed (as may be ſaid) at the expence of Spain and Savoy, 
the aid the emperor was to furniſh in defence of the order 
of the ſucceſhon ſo favourable ro them. By this article the 
king of Spain for the ſake of the public tranquility was to 
NT that the emperor ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of 
Sicily, and renounce the right of reverſion of that kingdom 
ſettled by the inſtrument of ceſſion, and the treaty of 
Utrecht, on condition however of having the reverſion of 
Sardinia inſtead of it. 

VII. and VIII. The emperor and king of Spain were to 
defend each other in the poſſeſſion of their dominions, and 
to perform the conditions of this treaty within two months 


after ratification. After which all other points were to be 
ſettled at a congreſs. 


The treaty between the emper e and the king of Sicily 
was of the ſame nature, only the mediators ſpoke more 
like ſovereign arbiters from whom there was no appeal. 
The preamble ran in a very high ſtrain. The mediators 
began with obſerving, that the ceſſion of Sicily by the treaty 
of Utrecht to the houſe of Savoy, inſtead of promoting the 
peace, as was intended, had: proved the chief obſtacle of 
the emperor's refuſing to accede to that treaty, as all Europe 
could witneſs. Wherefore (ſay the mediators) the powers, 
by whom the treaty of Utrecht was firſt ſet on foot, believe 
that article, which is not eſtential to the treaty, may juſtly 
be altered, even without the content of the parties concern- 
ed, as it tends to the perfection of the treaty by the empe- 
ror's renunciation, and as by the exchange of Sicily for 


Sardinia the war will be prevented with which Italy is 


threatened, in caſe the emperor ſhould attac Sicily, which 
he has never renounced, and which he has a right to recover 
after the breach of the neutrality of Italy by the ſeizure of 
Sardinia. It is therefore agreed, 


I. The king of Sicily ſhall reſtore that kingdom to the 


emperor, within two months, at fartheſt, after the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty. 
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II. In return, the emperor ſhall give to the king of Sicily 
the iſland of Sardinia, which he ſhall enjoy, with the title 
of king; but the reverſion, in default of heirs-male, ſhall 
be reſerved to the crown of Spain. 


As there was no proportion between Sardinia and Sicily, 
it was fit the emperor ſhould ſeem art leaſt to make ſome 
farther ſatisfaction. To this end, the mediators in the two 
next articles agreed, that the emperor ſhould confirm to 
king of Sicily all the ceſſions made to him by the treaty of 
Turin in 1703, on condition, however, that all other 
claims, which he might have by that treaty, ſhould be 
void. The emperor was likewite to acknowledge the right 
of the houſe of Savoy to ſucceed to the crown of Spain, in 
caſe of failure of heirs in Philip V. according to the renun- 
ciations and treaties of Utrecht. 

But it fignificd little to make theſe regulations, if proper 
meaſures were not taken for their ſupport and execution. 
In this the mediators we-e not wanting. France and the 
emperor, in conjunction with Great-Britain, promiſed 
mutual aſſiſtance to put the emperor in poſſeſſion of Sicily, 
and to maintain the ſucceſſion of the Britiſh crown in the 
proteſtant branch, and to exclude the Spaniſh branch from 
the crown of Spain. To thele engagements were added the 
particular meaſures that were to be taken, to induce or 
compel the kings of Spain and Sicily to ſubmit to what had 
been determined for them, in concert with their enemy. 


It was agreed to allow them three months, to conſider, 


which time was deemed ſufficient to examine the conditions, 
and declare whether they would accept them, after the 
example of his imperial maje{ty, as unalterable terms to 
extinguiſh the preſent, and hinder a future war. But, if 
contrary to the wiſhes of all Europe, theſe two princes, 
after the expiration of the two months, refuſed to comply, the 
mediators were to join their forces, and compel them to 
luhmit. 


It was expreſly agreed, that, if one of the mediators 


hould be attaced on account of the ſuccours lent the empe- 
ror, the others ſhould declare war againſt the aggreſtor, and 
not lay down their arms, till the emperor was in poſſeſſion 
of Sicily, and ſecure, as to his Italian dominions. 

If one of the two kings ſhould accept of the terms, he 
was to join with the mediators to compel the other to do the 
like. If the king of Spain refuſed to comply, the emperor 
was to be aſſiſted in the conqueſt of Sardinia: If the king of 
Sicily refuſed, the emperor was to be enabled to fubdue 
Sicily: if both food out Sicily was firſt to be attaced, and 
ihen Sardinia, the cuſtody of which was to be left to the 
king of Great-Britain, till the duke of Savoy had agreed to 
the treaty. 

After having ſettled the means of taking Sardinia from 


A lutter from a Swiſs to his friend at Geneva, concerning the part the 
tates-general ought to act, as to the differences between the emperor and 
Spain, was publiſhed about this time, wherein a brief account is firſt given of 
„nat had paſſed in the affair, and then the. reaſons why the ſtates ace not 
obliged to enter into any alliance about it: 

+ Whilit the emperor (ſays the letter) was in the heat of war with the 
Turks, the king ot Spain, thinking it a favourable opportunity for puſhing 
his pretenſions, reſolved not to let it flip. He armed with all poſſible dili- 
gence, and with all the ſecrecy things of that nature are capable of. He 
cauſed all the men of war he had, to be made fit for the ſervice, new ones to 
be built, others to be bought; he gathered together all the tranſports he 
pollibly could; he reinforced conſiderably his old regiments, raiſed new; 
and, in ſhort, attaced the iſland. of Sardima, which you know he made him- 
ſelf maſter. of, | 

What did the king of Spain do in this interval? 
publiſned a manifeſto to juſtify his recourte to arms. | 

The marquiſs Beretti Landi (whote departure is fill lamented here) pre- 
ſented a memorial to the ftates-general, wherein, after having exhibited the 
reaſons which prevailed with the king of Spain to attac Sardinia, he offered, 
in the moſt vbliging manner in the world, inthe king his maſter's name, to put 
all his concerns into their hands, and to accept of them for mediators, 

The ſtates-general were, indeed, ſenſible of his catholic majeſty's gene- 
roſuy; but confidering, that it was an atair which did not particularly con- 
cern them, and that that mediation might directly or indirectly entangle 
them in the quartel, they concluded, that it was not their buſineis to under- 
take it at any rate; and thereupon they anſwered the marquiſs Beretti Landi 
in very general terms. x 

What happened afterwards ? Why, England and France, acting with the 
laudable delign of preventing the diſorders which this kindling war would in- 
f.llibly be attended with, enter upam meaſures agreeable to ſuch a deſign, In 
this vicw, the abbot du Bois was ſent to London; the affair was there can- 
vaſted; projects. of accommodation were formed; care was taken to let the 
emperor know ſom what they were; colonel Stanhope was ſent to Madrid, 
to communicate the propof..ls to his catholic majeſty, or at leaſt to found him 
upon them. But tmtierto not one word was ſpoken to the ſtates-gencral: 
far from ccnlu'ting them, or hearing their ſentiments of the matter, or 
acting in concert wih them, or defiring them (in conjunction with them— 
ſelves) to contribute to the re-eſtibliſhment of the tranquility of Europe; 
tar from all this, I fay, a profound filence was kept as to their part; they 
were carefully deprived of the knowledge of whatſoever was done; in a word 
the ſtates-general were not in the que ſt ion. 

But neither was this all ; for, alter having well examined and debated upon 
the articl-s of peace between the c::perar and the kings of Spain and Sicily, 
they were committed to writing; and a treaty of alliance was thereupon con- 


bet 


Why, he drew up and 
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-ror a ſecurity equal to the renunciations of the 


Spain, and Sicily from Sayoy, the penalties 
caſe theſe two princes ſhould carry their reſiſtance Coe 
to make it neceſſary to have recourſe to arms * a5 
peror was allowed to recover that part of Milan. oi » em. 
Savoy by the treaty of Turin; and it was to he — ded tg 
what other prince the emperor ſhould give the even Us 
veſtiture of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, in —— _ 
of the queen of Spain's ſons. TOR 
To ſbew, however, that nothing but juſtice 

was intended, it was agreed, that the emperor (wh, 
progreſs his arms might make) ſhould be contenteq rr 
the advantages ſtipulated for him; but if he coul Nen 
recover Sicily by arms or treaty, he was to be a en 
any engagement entered into by this treaty, of conſent, 
to make peace with the kings of Spain and Sardinia . 
moreover agreed, that the emperor, when in pofleff Ye 
Sicily, ſhould renounce all pretentions to Spain 7 = 
Indies, whether king Philip conſented or not to the pe a 
ſince the guarantee of the mediators would be to the ms 
pe. 


Nethee. 


lion 


and peace 


Spain, for Sicily, the Italian dominions, and the 
lands. 

Such was the quadruple alliance, by which king Gears, 
and the duke of Orleans intended to preſerve the tran, 8 
lity of Europe: but, contrary to their expectations 1 
proved the occaſion of all the quarrels and diſputes wi. 
afterwards enſued between Great-Britain and Spain. % 

The ſtares-general, in whoſe name this deciſive tre: 
was made, did not abſolutely refuſe to ratify it, but unde. 
various pretences {1i{pended their conſent. They did ng: 
approve of ſuch violent meaſures; and having no particular 
intereſt in the quarrel, were willing rather to procced by 
fair means.* 

To this treaty were added.{till more effectual methods: 
king George offered his mediation to the grand ſeignor for 
a peace between him and the emperor: the mediation wi; 
accepted, and a trceity ſigned at Paſſarowitz. 

Whilſt thete things were tranſacting, the king, as be 
had declared to the Spaniſh ambaſlador, ordered a flec:, 
ſtrong enough to oppole the progreſs of the Spaniards, 16 
ſail for the Mediterranean, under the command of 6; 
George Byng. 

The fleet being ready at Spithead, fir George Byng went 
to Portſmouth, where he received his inſtructions, dated 
the 26th of may.5 Theſe inſtructions were as follow: 


I. Whereas the crown of Great-Britain, by the ſeveral 
treaties made at Utrecht, the 14th day of March 1713, N.S. 
with the emperor and the late moſt chriſtian king, became 
obliged to ſee an exact obſervation of the armiilice and neu- 


trality then eſtabliſhed in Italy, and was guarantee tor the 


cluded between France, England, and the ſtates-general, the chief end 
whereof was to engage, by all poſſible methods, the emperor and the 
kings of Spain and Sicily to ſubſcribe to the conditions expreficd in the {aid 
treaty, 

This treaty being made between France and England, it was ſent to 
Vienna, Madrid, and Turin, to be approved and accepted; and then only, 
after all theſe ſteps, it was propoſed to the ſtates-general. 8 

Thus you have aa account, in a few words, how all things were traritact- 
ed. I ſhall ſhew you by and by, that their high-mightinefles are not an) 
way obliged to enter into the ſaid treaty. For this purpoſe, we have n0- 
thing to do to examine whether the terms of accommodation, contained in the 
ſad treaty, are reaſonable and equitable, or not; for even 1uppoing, tant 
they are both the one and the other, Lathrm, that the ſtate is not obliged by 
any engagement to enter into that alliance, and that it is its intereſt notte 
meddle by any means; and that for ſeveral reaſons. 

In the firſt place, as their high-mightineſſes never ſet up as guarane 
for the neutrality of Italy, ſo nothing obliges them to make ſteps, in order 0 
reftore peace there. OY 

Secondly, Since their high-mightineſles refuſed to accept the mecin 
which the king of Spain ſo civilly offered them, becauſe they were afraid 0! 
bringing themſelves into a ſcrape, they have much ſtronger reaſons to rexule 
to come into the treaty above-mentioned, now that the king of Spain appel 
unwilling to accept it, as it is; for them to act otherwiſe would be to declare 
themſelves parties, after having refuſed to be mediators, and without the leak 
neceſſity, to fall out with his catholic majeſty, of whom, hitherto, they have 
on manner of reaſon to complain. | on 

In the third place, itis inconteſtably certain, that this ſtate ought, wit 
all imaginable care, to avoid whatever may involve it in a new wat. | 

However the ſtates-general, after all the endeavours of the Spaniſh nf 
batladom to retard the concluſion of the treaty, did at laſt accede to the qua 
druple alliance on the 22d of December, N. 8. 


£ The inſtructions were incloſed in a letter from ſecretary Cragss * ; 
Cockpit, May 27th, O. 8. {77 
0-1-K, 2 
I incloſe to you his majeſty's inſtructions, well with relation to Yo» 
conduct in the Mediterranian, as to the treaty with the Moors. 3 
Aſter what paſſed yeſterday between my lord Sunderland, my me 
hope, you and me, when we were together at lord Stanhope s 400 8. 


b « ; - d ue- 
there remains nothing for me but to wiſh you a good voyage, and 28 * 
cels in your undertakings, I do it very heartily, and am with great 
| Sir, 
: P * 7 
Your moſt obedient, humble 15 3 5 
dals 
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erformance of the ſtipulations at that time ſolemnly 

Wu * on that head: and whereas, by a treaty made be- 
agree 3 our good brother, the emperor ot Germany, 
"Weſtminſter, the 25th day of May 1716, we ſtand en- 
ed to aſſiſt, maintain, and defend him in the poſſeſſion 
ET the kingdoms, provinces, and rights, which he 
ot " tually enjoyed in Europe : and whereas the catholic 
Loh in an hoſtile manner, invaded the territories 
Kin 5 7 Ps to the ſaid emperor, and, by force of arms, 
8 en from him the ifland and kingdom of Sardinia, 
h ill making great and warlike preparations for car- 
3 on his deſigns further againſt the other dominions 
Tlongiag to his imperial majeſty in Italy, contrary to 
he tenor of the aforeſaid treaties; and whereas, ſince this 
unhappy rupture, We, as 2 triend to both parties, have 
t cex{ed to employ our belt ollices, in order to accom- 
a gate the differences, and put an end to this war, which, 
© continued; will endanger the public tranquility of the 
oft, of Europe: and whereas we have made particular and 
excl inſtances with our good brother, the king of Spain, 
at he would conſent to a ſuſpenſion of arms, during 


ch the negotiations for peace might be more eaſily and 


efecually carried on: and whereas the ſaid catholic ma- 
ert | . 89 . . 
ay hath appeared to us not averſe to the fulpending his 
{her enterprizes, and thereby facilitating our good 
ces towards a happy accommodation : we theretore, tor 


ile better fulfilling the ſeveral engagements we lie under 
ty the treaties aforementioned, and tor promoting, in the 
t and moſt effectual manner, the meaſures that may 


tend to the bringing about an entire reconciliation and 


7 perfect friendſhip between the ſaid parties now engaged in 
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war, and thereby putting a ſtop to the fatal conſequences, 
which might otherwiſe enſue from theſe hoſtilites, have 
thought it fit and neceſſary, for the purpoſes aforeſaid, 
and tor the welfare of Europe in general, to {end a ſtrong 
fieet of our ſhips of war into the Mediterranean under your 
command. 

I. You are therefore, upon the receipt of theſe our in- 
Lrudions, forthwith to proceed to the Mediterranean with 
our ſaid fleet; and, being arrived in the Streights, you ſhall 
immediately give notice to the catholic king, by our mi- 
nilter reſiding at his court, of your arrival in thoſe ſeas, and 
tac vou are inſtructed, in our name, to promote all mea- 
ſures, that may beſt contribute to the compoſing the differ- 
caces that are riſen between him and the emperor. 

III. You ſhall from thence, without loſs of time, wind 
and weather permitting, procecd to Port-Mahon, and be- 
ing arrived there, you ſhall, by exprefles, give advice of 
the ſame to the viceroy of the kingdom of Naples, and to 
tie governor of the duchy of Milan, and let them Know 
the purport of your inſtructions, that you are come with our 
leet into thoſe parts, to make good our treaties with the 
emperor, and to hinder the further violation of the ſame 
by the arms of the catholic king: and to that end, you 
will hold a correſpondence with the ſaid viceroy and go- 
vernor during your ſtay in the Mediterranean, and let them 
know, that you are to take meaſures in concert with them, 
tor preventing any further breach of the neutrality of Italy, 
which, by our treaty, we are obliged to ſee preſerved : and, 
45 ou may probably, at Port-Mahon, get the beſt intelli- 
zvnce of the preparations and proceedings, both of the im- 
ertalits and the Spaniards, you will accordingly take ſuch 
ations with our fleet under your command, as may be 
alt proper to obſtruQ any new hoſtilities, and to put theſe 
dur inſtructions in execution. 

IV. And as a ſulpention of arms, and a forbearance 
of all acts of hoſtilities on each ſide, in thoſe parts, is abſo- 
Iatcly neceſtaty for the ſetting on toot and concluding the 
proper negotiations of peace, you are accordingly to make 
amltances with both parties to ceaſe from uſing any fur- 


ther acts of hoſtility, But, in caſe the Spaniards do 
al inſict with their ſhips of war and forces to attac the 
kingdom of Naples, or other the territories of the emperor 
10 Italy, or to land in any part of Italy, which can only be 
with a delign to invade the emperor's dominions, againſt 
whom only they have declared war by invading Sardinia 
Or af they ſhould endeavour to make themielves maſters of 
the kingdom of Sicily, which mull be with a deſign to in— 
vad the kingdom of Naples; in ſuch caſe you are, with all 
our power, to hinder and obſtruct the ſame. Bur, if it 


Huld fo happen, chat at your arrival, with our fleet under 
\ 
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hoſtility. But, in- caſe theſe your friendly endeavours 
ſhould prove ineffectual, you ſhall, by Keeping company 
with, or intercepting their ſhips or convoy, or, if it be 
neceſſary, by openly oppoſing them, defend the empe- 
ror's territories from any further attempt. _ 

V. And whereas we have thought it for our ſervice, to 
ſend four battalions of our forces on board our fleet under 
your command; upon your arrival at our town ot Port- 
Mahon, you are to put the ſaid four battalions on ſhore 
there, to relieve the garriſons in our iſland of Minorca ; 
and you are to take the ſaid garriſons on board your ſhips 
of war, in order to employ the fame in ſuch a manner, 
and according to ſuch inſtructions as you ſhall receive from 
us. | 

VI. And whereas we have thought fit to recal our truſty 
and well beloved Charles Cornwall, efq. whom we had ap- 
pointed our plenipotentiary for concluding a peace with the 
Moors, and have unpowered you to renew that negotiation, 
you are therefore to diſpoſe of the ſhips now under the 
command of the ſaid vice-admiral Cornwall, and employ 
the whole ſquadron, or any part thercof, in the manner 
you {hall judge molt proper for promoting the ſeveral re- 
ſpective ſervices, wherein you are employed in the Me- 
diterrancan. 


The admiral failed the 4th of June from Spithead wich 
twenty ſhips of the line, two fire-thips, two bomb-vellcls, 
a hofpital-thip, and a ſtore-ſhip. Being got into the occa:, 
he lent the Rupert to Liſbon for intelligence, and arriving 
on the zoth N. S. off Cape St. Vincent, he diſpatched rhe 
Superbe to Cadiz with mr. Allix, his ſecretary, who carried 
a letter from him to colonel Stanhope (the preſent earl of 
Harrington) the king's envoy at Madrid, wherein he de- 
fired that miniſter to acquaint the king of Spain with his 
arrival in thoſe parts, in his way to the Mediterranean, and 
to lay before him the inſtructions he was to act under 
with his ſquadron, of which he gave a very ample detail in 
his letter. The envoy ſhewed the letter to cardinal Al- 
beroni, who, upon reading it, told him with ſome warmth, 
that his maſter would run all hazards, and even ſuſtier 
himſelf to be driven out of Spain, rather than recal his 
troops, or conſent to any ſuſpenſion of arms :* adding, 
* that the Spaniards were not to be frightened; and he 
was fo well convinced of their flect's doing their duty, 
that if the admiral ſhould think fit to attac them, he ſhould 
be in no pain for the ſuccets.” Mr Stanhope, having in his 
hand a liſt of the Britiſh ſquadron, deftired his eminence to 
peruſe, and to compare its ſtrength with that of their own 
{quadron ; which the cardinal took, and threw on the 
ground with much paſſion. Mr Stanhope, with great 
temper, deſired him * to conſider the ſincere attention, which 
the king his maſter had always had to the honour and in- 
tereſt of his catholic majeſty, which it was impoſiible for him 
to give greater proofs of than he had done by his unwearied 
endeavours, through the whole courſe of the preſent nego- 
trations, to procure the moſt advantageous condition pot- 
ible for Spain, in which he had ſucceeded even. beyond 
what any unprejudiced perſon could have hoped for; and 
that, though by the treaty of Utrecht for the neutrality of 
Italy, which was entered into at the requeſt of the king of 
Spain himſelf; as alſo by that of Weſtminſter the 25th of 
May, 1716, his majeſty found himſelf obliged to defend the 
emperor's dominions, when attaced, he had hitherto only 
actedl as a mediator, though ever ſince the enterprize againſt 
Sardinta, by his treaties he became a party in the war, and 
for this year laſt paſt had been ſtrongly called upon by the 
emperor to comply with theſe engagements ; and that even 
now, when it was impoſſible for him to delay any longer the 
ſending his fleet into the Mediterranean, it plainly appeared 


by the adaural's inſtructions, which he communicared to 


his eminence, and by the orders he had himſelf received, 
that his majeſty had nothing more at heart, than that his 
fleet might be employed in promoting the intereſts of the 
king of Spain; and hoped, that his catholic majeſty would 
not, by refuſing to recal his troops, or conſent to a ceſla- 
tion of arms, put it out of his power to give all the proofs 
of the ſincere friendſhip be always defired to cultivate with 
his catholic majeſty.” All that the cardinal could be 
brought to promiſe, was to lay the admiral's letter before 
the King, and toletthe envoy know his reſolution upon it 
in two days; but it was nine days before he could obtain 
and fend it away, the cardinal probably hoping, that the 
admiral woutd delay, in expectaiion of it, in ſome of the 
ports in Spain, and thereby give time for their fleet and 
forces to tecure a good tooting in Sicily. The anſwer was 
wrote under the admiral's letter, in theſe words: „his ca- 
tholtc macefty has done me the honour to tell me, tne che- 
| Ee 
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valier Byng may execute the orders, which he has from the 
king, his maiter. 
Eſcurial, 1 4th July, | | | . 
1718, The cardinal Alberoni.” 


Mr Stanhope, ſeeing things tending to a rupture, gave 
private and early notice of his apprehenſions to the Engliſh 
conſuls and merchants, ſettled in the Spaniſh ſea-port 
towns, adviſing to guard and ſecure their effects againſt 
any danger of a breach between the two crowns. 

The admiral purſuing his voyage with unfavourable 
winds, it was the 8th of July, N. S. before he made cape 
Spartel, where the Superbe and Rupert rejoined him, and 
brought him advice of the mighty preparations which the 
Spaniards had made at Barcelona, and of their fleet failing 
from thence the 18th of June, N. S. to the eaſtward. In 
paſting by Gibraltar, vice-admiral Cornwall came out and 
joined him, with the Argyle and Charles galley. The ſqua- 
dron wanting water, and the wind continuing contrary, they 
anchored off cape Malaga, where, having compleated their 
watering in four days, they proceeded to Minorca, where 
the admiral was to land four regiments of foot, which he 
carried out from England, in order to reheve the ſoldiers 
there in garriſon, who were to embark, and ſerve in the 
ſquadron. On the-23d of July, N. S. he anchoted with the 
ſquadron off Port-Mahon. Here he received advice, that 
the Spaniſh fleet had been ſeen, the zoth of June, within 
forty leagues of Naples, ſteering ſouth-eaſt: upon which he 
diſpatched away expreſſes to the governor of Milan, and 
viceroy of Naples, to inform them of his arrival in the 
Mediterranean; and, having ſhifted the garriſons of Minor- 
ca, he failed from thence the 25th of July, N. S. and arrived 
the iſt of Augult in the bay of Naples. 

It is impoſlible to expreſs the joy of thoſe people, at the 
long-withed for ſight of a fleet, which alone could aſſure 
their ſafety. They had been under the greateſt terrors, ex- 
pecting that the prodigious armament of Spain would have 
fallen upon that Kingdom: and though their fears were re- 
lieved for the preſent, by the deſcent of the Spaniards into 
Sicily, yet the rapidity with which they had over-run the 
greateſt part of that iſland, and a reaſonable ſuſpicion, that 
the duke of Savoy would not much expoſe his troops to de- 
fend the remainder of a country, which, by the terms of 
the quadruple alliance, was to be taken from him, and given 
to a potentate, whoſe power in Italy he dreaded, made them 
look for the enemy ſoon in Naples, where the ſtrong party 
that had appeared among the Sicilian nobility for Spain, 
made them apprehend, that no leſs a faction would riſe in 
their favour, upon their invading that kingdom, where the 
Germans had but twelve (fome ſay eight) thouſand men, 
and the whole country was ill provided for defence. The 
common people indeed were generally in the intereſt of the 
houſe of Auſtria, which was greatly owing to the prudent 
government of the marſhal count Daun, their viceroy, a 
man endowed with all the qualities fit for that high employ- 
ment, and the fame perſon who had defended Turin fo well, 
when it was beſieged by the duke of Orleans in 1706, till 
it was relieved by the duke of Savoy and prince Eugene. 
He was of a courteous and affable diſpoſition, but exact and 
ſteady in the adminiſtration of juſtice; by which means he 
had ſuppreſſed the banditti, who uſed to infeſt the country; 
and had put a ſtop to the murders that were ſo frequent in 
the city, not ſuffering the churches to exerciſe their infamous 
claim of ſanctuarꝝy for ſuch flagitious crimes. He did not in- 
deed affect that ſhewot grandeur, which the Italians are fond 
of; but, as his frugal manner of living freed him from the ne- 
ceſſity of oppreſſing them, ſo there was never any complaint 
of that kind againſt him. He was very zcalous for the inte- 
reſts of his maſter, which he promoted by juſt and wiſe 
meaſures; and a certain conformity of manners, wherein he 
and the admiral reſembled each other, begat fuch a quic 
confidence and friendſhip between them, as helped to carry 
on the ſervice of the common cauſe with unuſual harmony 
and diſpatch. 

The {fleet failing with a gentle gale into the bay of Naples, 
confiſting of twenty-one {ail of the line of battle, moſt of 
them great ſhips, and three of them bearing flags, afforded 
ſuch a ſpectacle, as had never been ſeen in thote parts. be- 
tore. The whole city was in a tumult of joy and exultation. 
The ſhore was crouded with multitudes of coaches and 
people; and fuch an infinite number of boats came off, 
lome with proviſions and reſreſhments, others out of curio- 
ty and admiration, that the fea between the flect at anchor 
and the ſhore was literally covered. The viceroy, being 
incommodæed with the gout, ſent colonel count Hamilton to 
make his compliments to the admiral, and to let him know 


juncture of affairs, it was agreed, that the viceroy hou! 
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the feeble condition he was in; but that, ney 
intended to come off, and make him a viſit. The dm; 
returned the civility by his firſt captain, who wake 55 
the viceroy, told him, the admiral was ſenfible of the h | 
he intended him, but defired he would not give revo 
the trouble, eſpecially as he was ill; and that hen TI 
mediately wait on his excellency. The admiral e 5 
aſhore, attended by the flag-officers and captain in * 
boats, was faluted, at his landing, by all the cb 
the city and caſtles, and was carried tothe duke de "FI War: 
palace, which had been prepared for his reception WT : 
his ſtay at Naples. From thence he was conducted tg Wwe, 
through an infinite throng of people, with the os 
acclamations of joy, and all the honours and ceremonies u, 
to a viceroy; where, entering into conference with 0s 
Daun, he learnt, that the Spanith army, conſiſting of , = 
thirty thouſand men, commanded by the marquis de! ads 
had landed the 2d of July, N. S. in Sicily, and had 1 
made themſelves maſters of the city and caſtles of "rg 
and of great part of the iſland; that they had taken th. 2 
of Mefhina, and were then carrying on the ſiege of the c,. 
del; that the viceroy did not know how far the Picdmontet. 
garriſon was to be depended on; but that they muſt ſoon be 
obliged to ſurrender, if not relieved. That the laſt latte. 
he had received from Vienna gave hopes, that the kin of 
Sicily might be entered, by this time, into a particular 40. 
ance with the emperor, having deſired the aſſiſtancę of his 
troops, and agreed to receive them into the citadel. Ti 
next morning the yiceroy viſited the admiral, and, renewing 
their conierence on the meaſures to be taken in that ©; 
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ſend general Wetzel with two thouſand German foot in tar. 
tans to Meſſina, to relieve the citadel and fort St. Salyads;. 
and, as the admiral was directed by his orders to obſtrus 
any attempts of the Spaniards on Sicily, he conſented tg 
take thoſe troops under his protection; and, accordins!y, 
the tranſports being got ready, he failed with them the eth 
of Augult, N. S. from Naples, and arrived the gth in vie- 
of the Faro, off Meſſina. 

Here the admiral pauſed. He ſaw with concern a new 
war re-kindled in Europe by the ambition of Spain: he 
weighed with deep conſideration the conſequences of his in- 
ſtructions, which made a rupture with that nation unavoid- 
able, if they perſiſted in their enterprize on Sicily; and he- 
ing ardently defirous of trying every method of negatiation, 
before he proceeded to the extremity of his orders, he d 
patched captain Saunders, his firſt captain, to Mefiina, with 
a letter to the marquis de Lede, acquainiung him, that the 
king, his maſter, being engaged by ſeveral treaties to pre- 
ſerve the tranquility of Italy, had honoured him with the 
command of a. ſquadron of thips, which he had cnt int 
thoſe ſeas; and that he came fully impowered and initruct- 
ed to promote fuch meaſures, as might beſt accommodate 
al! differences between the powers concerned. That hs 
majeſty was employing his utmolt endeavours to bring ab9!: 
a general pacification, and was not without hopes of lucce'>, 
He therefore propoſed to him to come to a ceilation of arms 
in Sicily for two months, in order to give time to the fever.) 
courts to conclude on ſuch reſolutions, as might reſtore 2 
laſting peace.” But he added, that, if he was not ſo happ! 
to ſucceed in this offer of ſervice, nor to be in{irumental! 
bringing about ſo defirable a work, he thould then hope 1 
merit his excellency's eſteem in the execution of the ot 
part of his orders, which were, to ule all his force to prevent 
tarther attempts to diſturb the dominions his maſter “ x 
engaged to defend.” The next morning the captain ret! 
ed with the general's antwer, © that it would be an Hes 
preſſihle joy for his perſon to contribute to fo laudable © 
end as peace; but, as he had no powers to treat, he cou 
not of conſequence agree to any fuſpenſion of arms, cn 
the expence of what the courage of his matter's arms m 
be put to; but ſhould follow his orders, which directed 1 
to ſeize on Sicily for his maſter, the king of Spain. Tate 
had a true ſenſe of his accompliſhed expreſſions; but 4s 
maſter's forces would always be univerſally eſteemed in id. 
crificing themſelves tor the preſervation of their credit 
which caſes the ſucceſs did not always anſwer the idea 
that were formed.” 

The admiral had received intelligence, that the Spam 
fleet departed from Paradiſe (which 1s a road at the ent- 
of the harbour of Meſſino) the day before his arrival oft 
Faro, which made him conclude, that they were rette . 
Malta; and therefore, upon receiving the marquis de Le £ | 
anſwer, he immediately ſailed, with intention to Come WHO 
his ſquadron before Meſſina, in order to encourage 
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int of the Faro towards Meſſina, he ſaw two of the 


ar. ſcouts in the Faro; and being informed at the ſame 


time by a fellucca, which came off — - owe ag more; 
that they ſaw from the hills the Spanif oor — Dy, : 
admiral altered his deſign, and ſending away genera _ 
--h the German troops to Reggio, ander the convoy 0 

— men of war, he ſtood through the Faro with his ſqua- 
ya with all the fail he could, after their ſcouts, 38 
ing they would lead him to their fleet, which co ing y 
they did; for before noon he had a fight of their whole * 
lying by, and drawn into a line of battle, conſiſting o 

twenty; even fail of men of war, {mall and great, beſides two 
fire-hips, four bomb: veſſels, ſeven gallies, and ſeveral ſhips 
luden with ſtores and proviſions, commanded by the admi- 
tal Don Antonio de Caſtaneta, and under him four rear- ad- 
mirals, Chacon, Mari, Guevara, and Cammock. On the 
hoht of the Englith ſquadron, they ſtood away large, but in 
er of battle. The admiral followed them all the reſt of 
that day, and the ſucceeding night with ſmall gales north- 
eaſterly, and ſometimes calm, with fair weather. The next 
morning early, the 11th of Auguſt, N. S. the Engliſh being 
got pretty near up with them, the marquis De Mari, rear- 
Admiral, with fix Spaniſh men of war, and all the gallies, 
fire-(hips, bomb-vellels, and ſtore· ſhips, ſeparated from their 
in fleet, and ſtood in for the Sicilian ſhore; upon which 
admiral Byng detached captain Walton, in che Canterbury, 
with five more ſhips after them; and, the Argyle and Can- 
terbury getting within gun-ſhot of the headmoſt ſhip, about 
ix in the morning, the Argyle fired a ſhot to bring her to; 
which ſhe not minding, the Argyle fired another, and the 
Canterbury, being ſomething nearer, fired another, upon 
which the Spaniſh thip fired her ſtern- chace at the Canterbu- 
ry, and then the engagement began. The admiral purſu- 
ing the main body of the Spaniſh fleet, the Oxford, captain 
Falkingham, and the Gratton, captam Haddock, came up 
ſirſt with them about ten o'clock, at whom the Spaniards 
fired their ſtern- chace guns. The admiral {ent orders to :hoſe 
two ſhips not to fire, unleſs the Spaniards repeated their 
firing; which they doing, the Oxford attaced the Santa Roſa 
of lixty-four guns, and took her. The St. Carlos of ſixty 
guns ſtrue next, without much oppoſition, to the Kent, 
captain Matthews. The Grafton attaced warmly the Prince 
of Aſturias of ſeventy guns, formerly called the Cumberland, 
in which was rcar-admiral Chacon: but the Bredah, captain 
Barrow-Harris, and the Captain, captain Archibald Hamil- 
ton, coming up, Haddock left that ſhip much ſhattered tor 
them to take, and ſtretched a-head after another ſhip of ſixty 
guns, which bad kept ring on his ſtarboard-bow, during 
his engagement with the Prince of Aſturias. About one 
o'clockthe Kent, and ſoon after the Superbe, captain Maſter, 
came up with, and engaged the Spanith admiral of ſeventy- 
tour guns, who with two ſhips more fired on them, and made 
a running fight till about three, and then the Kent bearing 
down upon him, and under his ſtern, gave him her broad- 
ide, and fell to the leeward. Afterwards the Superbe, 
putting for it to lay the admiral aboard, fell on his weather- 
quarter, upon which the Spaniſh admiral ſhitting his helm, 
the Superbe ranged up under his lee-quarter, on which he 
frac to her. At the ſame time the Barfleur, in which was 
the admiral, being aſtern of the Spaniſh admiral within ſhot, 
and inclining on his weather-quarter, rear-admiral Guevara, 
and another ſixty gun ſhip, which were to windward, bore 
down upon him, and gave him their broadfides, and then 
clapped upon a wind, tanding in for the land. The ad- 
miral immediately taced and ſtood after them, until it was 
4moit night; but there beirig little wind, and they gating 
way out of his reach, he left purſuing them, and ſtood 
into the fleet, which he joined two hours after night. The 
Eſſex, captain Rowzier, took the Juno of thirty-ſix guns; 
te Mountague, captain Beverly, and the Rupert, captain 
Field, took the Volante of forty-four guns; and rear-admiral 
Dclaval, in the Dorſetſhire, took the Iſabella of ſixty guns. 


18 | R 
2 Captain Walton was one, whoſe natural talents were fitter for achiev- 
"13 a gallant action, than deſcribing one; yet his letter on this occaſion 


culies in it ſuch a ſtrain of military eloquence, that it is worth inſerting 
ere: ; 


8 IR, 5 
ef have taken and deſtroyed all the Spaniſh ſhips and veſſels, which 
*TC upon the coaſt, the number as per margin. I am, &c. 

anterbury, off Syracuſe, 

| 16 Aug. 1718, 

The le er was in French, and may thus be tranſlated: 

Monſieur le chevalier Byng. 
1 ough I have not yet heard from you directly, I am informed of the 
ny which the fleet has gained under your command, and I was unwilling 
0 delay the ſatisfaction that my approbation of your conduct might afford 
Lou. I thank you for it, and deſire you to expreſs my ſatis faction to all the 
de people who have ſignalized themſelves on this occaſion. Secretary 


G. WAL TON.“ 
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This action happened off Cape Paſfaro about ſix leagues 
diſtance from the ſhore. The Engliſh received but little 
damage. The ſhip, that ſuffered moſt, was the Grafton, 
which being a good ſailor, her captain engaged ſeveral ſhips 
of the enemy, always purſuing the headmoſt, and leaving 
thoſe ſhips, which he had diſabled or damaged, to be taken 
by thoſe, chat followed him. Admiral Byng lay by ſome 
days at ſca, to refit the rigging of his ſhips, and to repair 
the damages the prizes had ſuſtained; and the 18th receiv- 
ed a letter from captain Walton, giving an account, that he 
had taken four Spaniſh men of war, one of ſixty guns, com- 
manded by rear-admiral Mari, one of fifty-four, one of forty, 
and one of twenty-four guns, with a bomb-veflel, and a ſhip 
laden with arms; and burnt four men of war, one of fifty- 
four guns, two of forty, and one of thirty guns, with a fire- 
ſhip and a bomb-veſflel. Þ 

The admiral, having thus received a full account of the 
whole tranſaction, diſpatched away his eldeſt lon, mr. Byng, 
to England; who arrived at Hampton-court in fifteen 
days from Naples, brought the agreeable confirmation of 
what public tame had betore reported, and upon which the 
king had already written a letter to the admiral with his own 
hand. * Mr Byng met with a moſt gracious reception from 
the king, who made him a handſome preſent; and ſent him 
bac with plenipotentiary powers to his father to negotiate 
with ſeveral princes and ſtates of Italy, as there ſhould be 
occaſion, and with his royal grant to the officers and fea- 
men of all the prizes taken by them from the Spaniards. 

The conduct of the Spaniards in the action of Patlaro did 
not anſwer the vigour of the reſolutions they had taken be- 
fore it. Upon notice of the approach of the Engliſh {qua- 
dron, they held a confultation, in which the queſtion was 
not, whether they ſhould tight or retreat, but in what ſtati- 
on they ſhould expect them; whether go out from Meſſina 
to meet them, or paſs through the Faro to the ſouthward, 
and, lying by in order of battle, receive them there? which 
latter opinion prevailed. But, when the admiral came up 
near them, they ſoon abandoned their order of battle, and 
falling into confuſion and uncertainty, whether to reſiſt or 
fly, by doing neither they became an eaſy prey, and the 
Englith might be rather ſaid to have made a ſeizure, than 
to have gained a victory. There was indeed ſome difpro- 
portion in the ſtrength of the two fleers; but the inequality 
was not ſuch, as deterred the Spaniards from a reſolution of 
fighting, though it was but ill ſupported afterwards in the 
execution. But this juſtice is due to the admiral Caſtaneta, 
and to rear-admiral Chacon, that they made as good a de- 
fence with their own ſhips, as could be expected, and the 
former was wounded in both legs. It was reported, that, 
at a conſultation of the Spaniſh admirals, rear-admiral Cam- 
mock gave his opinion, that they ſhould remain at anchor 
in the road of Paradiſe, ranging their ſhips in a line of 
battle, with their broadſide to the ſea; which meaſure 
would certainly have given the Engliſh admiral infinite trou- 
ble to attac them. For the coaſt is ſo bold, that the largeſt 
fhips could ride with a cable aſhore; and, further out, the 
currents are ſo various and rapid, that it would have been 
hardly practicable to get up to them, but impoſſible to 
anchor or lie by them in order of battle. Beſides, they lay 
ſo near the ſhore, and could have received ſuch aſſiſtance of 
ſoldiers from the army to man and defend them; and the 
annoyance, which the Spaniards might have given from 
the ſeveral batteries they could have planted along the ſhore 
would have been ſuch, that the only way of attacing the 
ſhips ſeemed to be by boarding and grappling with them 
at once, to prevent being caſt off by the currents; 
which would have been a very hazardous undertaking, 
wherein the Spaniards would have had many advantages, 
and the Engliſh admiral have run the chance of deſtroy- 
ing his fleet, or buying a victory, if he ſucceeded, very 
dear. * 

Admiral Byng, having collected his ſhips after the afti- 


Craggs has orders to inform your more at large of my intentions, but I was 
pleated to affure you myſelf that I am, 
Monſieur le chevalier Byng, 
Your good Friend, 
Grokck R.“ 


Hampton-court, 
Aug. 23. 1718, 


Mr Corbet, in his account of the expedition to Sicily, inſerts here tha 
following digreſſion concerning the affairs of the Spaniards: 

The councils of Spain were, at this time, under the management of two 
Italians, the queen and the abbot Alberoui, whom ſhe had raiſed to the digni- 
ty ot cardinal and prime miniſter. They had vaſt deſigns in their view, and by 
ſecret intrigues with the king of Sicily, and other Italian princes and ſtates, 
had laid no leſs a ſcheme, than to exterminate the houſe of Auſtria and the 
imperial power out of Italy. And it was thought to be owing to the doubts 
they had of the fincerity of the king of Sicily, that the ſtorm fell firſt upon 
his dominions, which was intended elſewhere. The armament they fitted 
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on, put into Syracuſe the 19th of Auguſt, N. S. where he 
found captain Walton and his prizes. Syracuſe was at that 
time bloced up by a detachment of the Spaniſh army, into 
which city count Maffei, the duke of Savoy's viceroy, had 
retreated with difficulty from Parlermo, and had in the 
place a numerous garriſon. But the firſt and principal point 
of the Spaniſh general was to get Meſſina into his hands, 
as the ſafeſt port fortheir fleet, and the moſt ye er place to 
facilitate and ſecure the conqueſt of the reſt of the iſland, 
and from whence they deſigned to tranſport their numerous 
horſe, and the greateſt part of their foot, over to Calabria, 
and to have carried the war into the kingdom of Naples: 
The citadel of Meſſina was defended by a Pidemonteſe gar- 
riſon, commanded by the marquiſs d*Andorno; but the 
duke of Savoy, being unable to ſupport the ſiege, had ſol- 
licited the emperor for his aſſiſtance, and a convention was 
made between the viceroy of Naples and the count de 
Bourge, reſident of Savoy, whereby the viceroy was to fend 
a detachment of German troops, to be admitted into the 
citadel on joint and equal terms of command; for which 
ſervice baron Wetzel was diſpatched away with two thou- 
ſand foot, as has been before related. But the ſucceſs of 
the Engliſh fleet had raiſed ſuch a confidence in the garri- 
ſon, of their ſecurity againſt any attempts from the Spani- 
ards, that the reſident endeavoured to elude an agreement, 
the neceſſity of which he thought no longer ſubſiſted, pre- 
tending want of power to make ſuch a conceilion without 
an equivalent, but that he would write to his court for far- 
ther orders. This coming to Admiral Byng's knowledge, 
he repreſented, in ſtrong terms, to count Maffei, © the un- 
fairneſs of ſuch a proceeding, and how contrary it was to 
what he himſelf had agreed to, in their conference together 
the day before, upon that ſubject. That ſuch a difagree- 
ment, at a time that the citadel was ſo vigorouſly attaced 
by the enemy, might be a means of their taking it, which 
the reputation of the Engliſh fleet would not ſuffer him to 
be an idle ſpectator of; and therefore, if he was reſolved to 
ſtay till he had inſtructions from the court of Turin, he 
{ſhould likewiſe ſend to his court for farther orders; and, in 
the mean time, would retire from the iſland to fome other 
place, to refreſh his men, and refit his ſhips, till he ſhould 
receive new directions from England.“ This had ſuch an 
effect upon the viceroy, that he gave immediate orders for 
putting the agreement in execution, and for admitting 
German troops into the citadel. This point being adjuſted 
the admiral (having ſent away vice-admiral Cornwall, with 
ſuch of his ſhips as wanted refitting, and all the prizes, to 
Port-Mahon, with orders not to ſuffer the leaſt embezzle- 
ment to be made, but to preſerve every thing intire, till 
the king's pleaſure ſhould be known) failed himſelf, on the 
23d of Auguſt, N. S. from Syracuſe, and arrived, the 26th, 
at Reggio, where general Wetzel informing him, that he 
hourly expected a reinforcement of four thouſand men trom 
Naples, which, with thoſe he had with him, and the garri— 
ſon in the citadle, would make up nine thouland men, and, 
„pon their arrival, he ſhould form a project for raiſing the 
ſiege of the citadel, if the admiral would ſtay to counte- 
dance and protect him with his fleet; he readily conſented, 
knowing the extreme importance of not letting Meſſina fall 
into the hands of the enemy, and being directed by freſh 
orders from England to doall he could to prevent it. But, 
thoſe forces proving inſufficient for the execution of the in- 
tended project, the general contented himſelf, with ſup— 
plying the citadel from time to time with freſh troops from 
Reggio; notwithſtanding which, the Spaniards puſhed on 
the tiege with ſo much vigour and ſucceſs, that the gover- 


out was ſuitable to the greatneſs of the undertaking; never any nation ſent 
to fea an army ſo numerons, ſo well appointed, and fo provided with all 
necefſaries for a diſtant expedition; the leaſt implement was not forgotten. 
All which was owing to the indefatigable care of don Joſeph Patinho, a man 
of great abilities, who went in the expedition, and had the abſolute di:ection 
and man>gement of the whole enterprize, except the military command, 
The world was amazed to ſee Spain exerting a vigour, ſhe had not ſhewn for 
above a century paſt, Some of the principal priſoners, and Caftaneta him- 
if, aſared the admiral, that they intended, the ſummer following, ta have 
at fea fifty ſail of the line of battle ; which the great preparations in the ports 
of Biſcay, and other ports of Spain, made very probable. "Thoſe in Biſcay, 
which were one man of war of ſeventy guns, and two of ſixty, newly built, 
with au increditable quantity of timber, pitch and tar, and other naval ſtores, 
for building more, were all deſtroyed by an Englith ſquadron, ailiſted by a 
detachment which the duke of B2rwick ſpared from his army, at the ſollici- 
tation of colonel Stanhope the Engliſh miniſter, who contrived the deſign, 
and, ſerving as a voluntier in the enterprize, principally contributed to the 
Exccntion of it. | 

I: ſhould ſeem but ill policy in a court, intent on ſuch mighty deſigns, to 
provoke ant irritate, without cauſe, a nation, the molt capable in the world 
of thwarting and defeating them. And yet they ſeemed to make it a ſtuclied 
point to vex and diſtreſs the Engliſh by all manner of ways in their commerce, 
inſomuch that their trade wich Spain was almoſt ruined and loſt. They 


demanded arbitrary and heavy duties from the Engliſh factories reſiding in 


their ports, from which the treaties expreſlly exempted them; and, upon 
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nor ſurrendered the citadel by capitulation, on the 
September, N. S. to the great ſurprize and diſſatist 
of the Germans. The Piedmonteſe part of the ey: 
was tranſported by ſea to Syracuſe, and the n 
Reggio. "TOM 
Admiral Byng receiving advice, that the rear 
Cammock, with three Spaniſh men of war, and 
frigates, which had eſcaped from the battle, w 
and that a rich Engliſh merchant-ſhip, homeward 1; 
from Turkey, was detained in the port, and in ſome ee 
as likewiſe five Sicilian gallics, which had taken 4 3 
there ever ſince the arrival of the Spaniſh fleet in Si 
he ſtood over to that iſland, where he learnt that wa, 
admiral Cammock had failed from thence five days Wa 
with four ſhips, which he had cleaned there. The ee 
quiſs de Rivaroles, general of the Sicilian gallies * 
off to the admiral, made great complaints of the partial 
and ill uſage of that government, in ſuffering him to N 
expoled to daily affronts from the Spaniards, and Pra\ 4 
his protection and aſſiſtance to get away from thence: 4. 
which the admiral ſent his firſt captain with his 4 1- 
ments to the grand maſter, and detired, that thoſe 9 1 
might have free liberty to come out to him. The Sad 
maſter ſent off three great crofles of the order to the Aim 
ral, and with much politeneſs gave him all the aflurgnc.. 
poſſible of freedom for the gallies to do what they pleated; 
upon which the admiral ſent word to the marquiſs to Mae 
out. But he returning an anſwer, that the Spanith ſhips had 
laid themſelves in the way to ſtop his pattage, and threat. 
ning to fink him, if he offered to ſtir, the admiral ſent t. 
the grand maſter a ſecond meſſage, that, if he ſuffered 
the neutrality of the ports to be violated, or any j!! 
treatment to be given to the gallies, he ſhould take the 
meaſures, that would be neceflary on that occaſion; ! 


the grand maſter proteſting, that no violence ſhowid be 
uſed, and that he would be anſwerable tor it, the ad. 
miral ſeat again to the marquiis to come out, alu. 
ing him, that, if the Spaniards offered the least oh. 
ſtruction, he would affilt him to deſtroy them in the very 
port. But, the marquiſs continuing under great perplexity 
and terror, the admiral tired with his delay, {ent him 
word, that he was well ſatisfied of the honour of the grand 
maſter in preſerving the privilege of the port; and there- 
fore, if he would not make uſe of the preſent opportunity, 
he ſhould ſuſpect, that his fears were affected, and uſed 
only as an artifice to ſtay there, and would give hailcli 
no farther trouble about him; and accordingly weighed, 
in order to depart ; but this meſtice wrought ſo upon the 
marquiſs, that he immediately haſtened our wich the gal- 
lies, without any obſtruction from the Spaniards; (t ihey 
were in lo miſerable condition, that the admycal was torced 
to lend them ſeamen and pilots to navigate them, aid 
caulkers to {top their leaks. The Turkey thip came cn 
likewiſe, and joined the admiral, who ſent the gathes under 
a convoy to Syracuſa; and having ſcen the Turkey mer- 
chant- ſhip clear of danger, he arrived the 24 of November. 
N. S. in the bay of Naples, from whence he ſent rear-adin- 
ral Delaval, with two eighty gun-ſhips and a fire-it.p, 
home to England. Here the count de Luzon, ſon-1n-l2'7 
to the marquiſs de Rialp, ſecretary of ſtate at Vienna, 
brought the admiral a gracious letter from the empervi 
written with his own hand, and his picture fet round wit 
large brilliant diamonds. 

The taking of Meſſina was a point of great con{2quence, 
as it made the Spaniards maſters of all Sicily, except Sf 
cuſa, Trapani, and Melazzo (where the duke or Sav9) 
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refuſal of payment, their houſes were ſurrounded by ſoldiers, their Water 
houſes and cheſts broken open, and their goods fold at public outcry. 45 
royal officers uſed them with ſuch injuſtice and infolence, as if they kh“ 
they made their court by doing fo. Every poſt brought complaints to the 
Engliſh miniſter at Madrid, of new grievances and opprefions. 1 he me- 
morials delivered to that court for redreſs were numberleſs, without the 1 
regard had to them. When any tranſportation of troops was intended, in) 
immediately embargocd all the Engliſh merchant-ſhips in their ports, coe 
ling their maſters, with great circumf{tances of ſeverity, to enter ne their 
ſervice, impriſoning them in common goals, if they refuſed, and obliging 
them to unload their cargoes, though periſhable, and conligned to other 
ma! kets. They proceeded fo far in their unjaſt treatment, that the crulzer? 
brought into the ports of Spain whatever Engliſh merchant-ſhips they wet 
with in the open fea, though bound to Italy, or other parts, and compehed 
them to unload their cargoes, and enter into their ſervice. Such, a5 ere 
not uſed by them for tranſports, had their ſeamen taken away to ſerve in * 
men of war. Rear-admiral Cammock preſſed no leſs than ſixty ff ny wee 
ſhip, and one of the maſters, endeavouring to keep his men, had bot? W 
cars cut off, The battle of Paſſaro was fortunate to thoſe poor people, 555 
when the iſſue of it was known, forty-five Engliſh tran{ports made 
excape from Meſſina to Reggio, ſeveral of them laden with military — — 
and proviſions; and, their maſters applying to the admirs!. be 8e 
them a convoy to the ports in Italy, where they deſired to 905 U n 
choie to ſtay and enter into the emperor's ſervice, to tran{port his tt fro: 
Genoa and Naples to Sicily, 
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had till garriſons) and as it deprived the Engliſh fleet of a 
rt to winter in, there being no other good harbour in 
* T The emperor ſaw before him a difficult taſk, to 

iboſe Wetton of an iſland, which the quadrupe alliance had 

ger Po. ; for him. The duke of Savoy had only the three 
deinen. tioned towns to deliver up, which he ae do- 
er oat the promiſed equivalent; and the emperor had 
ing » 5 him. But, though the emperor had gotten 

3 1 the recovery of the reſt of the iſland was to be 

: of conqueſt. The Spaniards had an army well ap- 

n 5. ted well paid, and the affections of the people on their 
nde. They would have little feared any enterprizes of 
the Germans, if the ſea had been neutral between them. 

The duke of Savoy finding himſelf under circumſtances 
of difficulty, the Spaniards on the one hand, taking moſt 
of his towns in Sicily from him, and the emperor, on the 
other, by virtue of the quadruple alliance, demanding his 
evacuation of the reſt, whilit the iſland of Sardinia, allotted 
to him by the ſame treaty, remained in the hands of the 
enemy; and having jealout: „that, when the imperialiſts 
had obtained their iſland, he ſhould be left to get the 
other as he could, and defiring to have ſome reaſonable ſe- 
curity for the one, before he departed with his intereſt in 
the other, a convention was made between thoſe princes 
at Vienna (Monſieur de St. Saphorin, the king's miniſter, 
aſſiſting) dated 29th of December, 1718, whereby It was 
agreed to form an army for an expedition to Sardinia as 
ſoon as poſſible, towards which the emperor was to fur- 
iſh fix thouſand five hundred foot, and fix hundred horſe, 
at his own expence, and the duke of Savoy was intirely to 
evacune Sicily, and join five thouſand men of his troops 
form that ifland to act with the imperialiſts on that ſervice; 
and in the mean time, till they could be tranſported from 
Sicily, they were to co-opperate with the Germans againſt 
the conunon enemy: this treaty of convention was ſent to 
Naples for the viceroy, the duke of Savoy's miniſter, and 
2dmical Byng, to confult together of the beſt means tc put 
it in execution. The buſineſs hung long 3 with 
difficulties on the part of the miniſter of Savoy, from a 
jealouſy and diſtruſt of the Germans; but the admiral in- 
terpoſing, and removing by degrees all ſcruples, an agree- 
ment was at laſt concluded and ſigned between them, 
upon which the miniſter of Savoy delivered to the viceroy 
his maſter's orders to count Maſſei to evacuate the towns in 
his poſleſſion to the imperialiſts. But the expedition againſt 
Sardinia did not go on, as will be ſhewn hereafter. 

The winter being now ſet in, the viceroy and admiral 
Byrg held frequent confultations together, about the far- 
ther operations againſt the enemy. It was judged abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to maintain the poſt of Melazzo, which had 
been long blockaded, and was now beſieged by the Spaniſh 
army, both fides making this their principal point during 
the winter, the one holding their footing in the ifland by 
means of this place; the other, by taking it, to ſhut them 
out. All the troops from Reggio, and ſome horſe from 
Naples, being got into the town, under the command of 
the generals Caraffa and Vetcrani, it was reſolved, in a 
council of war, held the 14th of October, to ſally out upon 
the enemy. Accordingly, the next morning, by break of 
day, they marched out in two columns, the firſt con- 
ſiſting of fix, and the other of five battalions, and attaced 
the Spaniſh intrenchments, which they carried, after an 
engagement of four hours, and got poſſeſſion of their camp 
in the center and on the leſt, with three pieces of cannon. 
But, the ſoldiers falling to plunder, the Spaniards rallicd 
on their right; and the marquis de Lede coming up at the 
tame time with freſh troops from Meſſina, who had lain 
Nort the night before, they attaced the Germans in their 
turns, and drove them bac into their camp, under the 
walls of the town, whoſe artillery protected the retreat, 
and prevented a greater ſlaughter. In the action, about 
twelve hundred men were killed and wounded on each 
hde, and general Veteran was taken. 

Melazzo is an ill fortified town, on the north fide of the 

ind of Sicily, not far diſtant from the Faro, ſtanding on 

« nec of land, which runs out into the ſea like an Iſthmus. 

Caraffy being recalled to Naples, baron Zumjungen ar- 

ved at Melazzo the 275th of November, N. S. to command 

the forces; and being followed by the generals Wachten— 

Conck and Seckendorf, with large ſupplies of troops from 

Italy, ard the place being too ſtrait to contain them, they 

ried their intrenchments out of the town, within Jets 

than piſtol ſhot of thoſe of the Spaniards; ſo that, neither 
nde being able to advance farther, both lay all the winter 

m an unwholeſome fituation, it being low bad ground, 

and the trenches filled with water in rainy, and by the {ca 
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blowing weather; fo that great numbers of men periſhed 
on both ſides. The Germans had no proviſions but what 
came from time to time in {mall imbarkations from Cala- 
bria, and other ports of Naples. Rear-admiral Cammock, 
who was got with his ſquadron into Mefiina, and the inha- 
bitants of the iſland of Lipari, who are eſteemed bold ma- 
riners, and have many armed veſſels, lay in the way of in- 
tercepting _thoſe ſupplies; and the leaſt diſappointment 
muſt have ſtarved the garriſon, for their confumption was 
very great, and they had no magazines. It was very 
hard ſervice, unknown and aſtoniſhing to the pilots of that 
country, to employ ſhips cruizing in thoſe dangerous ſeas, 
during the rigour of the winter. For when the weſterly or 
northerly winds blow, there is ſo little fea-room in that 
narrow ſtation, and the currents ſet in fo ſtrong upon the 
Calabrian ſhore, accompanied with a vaſt rolling ſea, that it 
is extremely ditlicult for ſhips to work to windward, or in- 
deed to hold their own, and avoid ſtanding on a lee-ſhore. 
The admiral had appointed a fquadron, under the com- 
mand of captain Walton, to cruize upon this ſtation, to 
hinder rear-adnural Cammock from coming out of the Faro, 
and to ſecure the paſſage of the veflels with proviſions for 
the German camp. It chanced to prove ſuch tempeſtuous 
weather, that no proviſions had arrived in a month at 


. Melazzo, and captain Walton was blown off from his ſta- 


tion, and had not been ſeen nor heard of in fix and twenty 
days. Rear-admiral Cammock took hold of this oppor- 
tunity to get out of Meſſina, the moment the weather 
abated, and appearing, before Tropea with Englith colours, 
{ent a letter a-ſhore to the governor, under a fictitiou: 
name of one of the Engliſh captains, acquainting him, that 
he was come thither by admiral Byng's orders, to convoy 
the imbarkations with proviſions to Melazzo, and preſſed 
him to diſpatch them away, the place being in the urmoſt 
diſtreſs. Had this ſtratagem ſucceeded, it would have in- 
tirely ruined the emperor's affairs in Sicily; but the gover- 
nor happencd to be a wary man, and obferving the letter 
to be written on Genoa paper, from that ſingle circumſtance. 
conceived a ſuſpicion, which made him retuſe to ſend the 
imbarkations out to him. In the mean time, the admiral 
being made ſenſible of the extremities the Germans were 
reduced to, had no other way left, than to fill four men 
of war, (uit arrived at Naples from Port-Mahon) with pro- 
viſions, directing their captains to attempt, at all hazards, 
to get to Melazzo, which three of them did with much dif- 
ficulty and danger. (the fourth being diſabled by bad wea- 
ther) and came providentially to the relief of the garriſon, 
at a time they muſt otherwiſe have ſurrendered to the cne- 
my, or periſhed by famine. A few days after, captain 
Walton recovered his ſtation, upon the fight of whom, 
rear-admiral Cammock retired into Meſſina. 

Melazzo being reſcued from danger, and reinforced 
daily with freſh ſupplies of men and proviſions, the Spa- 
niards, deſpairing to take the place, turned the fiege into 
a blockade, and worked hard in fortifying their own in- 
trenchments, in order to keep the Germans pent up in the 
town, and obſtruct the deſcent of the army expected in 
the ſpring. : 

The admiral having made a proper diſpoſition of ſhips in 
different ſtations round the iſland, to keep the ſea open to 
the Germans, and ſhut to the Spaniards, was preparing to 
depart with the reſt, that had ſuſſered by bad weather, to 
refit at Port-Mahon, when the viceroy intreated him to aſſiſt 
at a conference to be held ar the palace, where he met the 
general Carafla, Wetzel, and the marquis de Fuencalada, 
general of the Neapolitan gallies. The viceroy opened ir 
by acquainting them, © that, a truce with the Turks being 
concluded, prince Eugene was ſending from Hungary a 
body of about fix thouſand horſe, and ten thouſand foot, 
which, added to the troops in Melazzo, was thought a ſuf- 
fictent number for the conqueſt of the iſland. That they 
would probably arrive at Naples in the beginning of March, 
and he thould be glad to know their ſentiments of the pro- 
pereſt place for their landing in Sicily, and touched on ſa- 
veral propoſitions about it, as at Syracuſa or Taormina, on 
the eaſt- ſide of the iſland, or at Patti on the north-ſide, not 
far weſtward from Melazzo.* General Caraffa objected to 
the landing at Syracuſa, © as it would be a means of prolong- 
ing the war: that the place was too diſtant from Melazzo; 
and, Auguſta and Catania lying in the way, the ſiege of 
thole places would coſt more time and men, than could be 
ſpared, beſides the garriſoning them aſterwards. - That 
their march from thence lay for the moſt part over barren 
mountains, amongſt a ditaffected people, where they ſhould 
find no ſubſtance but what they carried with them; and 
that paſiing afterwards through narrow defiles into the plain 
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of Melazzo, where the enemy lay, was to attac them at 
two great a diſadvantage: and therefore he concluded for 
ſeeking the enemy as ſoon as poſſible, and for that end to 
land as near to them as might be.“ General Wetzel, be— 
ing next to ſpeak, preferred the landing at Syracuſa, * as 
it would be a work of eaſe and ſafety, and done without 
interruption : that it would probably draw ſome of the ene- 
my's force that way, and to relieve the troops in Melazzo: 
that it would expoſe the army too much to Jand in the 
neighbourhood of the enemy, who, ſeeing them approach- 
ing from the ſea, would eafily guels at the place they de- 
ligned to land, and leaving a guard in their camp, march- 
— a ſufficient body of troops to oppoſe the deſcent, which 
was a difficult and tedious work in itſelf, eſpecially with 
regard to the imbarking the horſe.“ Caraffa aſking him, 
how long he thought the enemy might be marching to the 
landing-place, after they knew where it would be, and 
Wetzel allowing eight hours, Caraffa replied, the foot could 
be all landed in that time, and formed into cry! order to 
receive the enemy, and the landing the horſe might be af- 
terwards a work of leiſure. But Wetzel adhered to his 
opinion. The general of the gallies next, in a very long 
diſcourſe, * excuſed himſelf from giving any opinion upon 
a ſubject, that related to the land-ſervice, and, referring 
himſelf to what the two generals had ſaid before him, con- 
cluded, the great caution ought to be taken, which ever 
opinion ſhould be followed.” The admiral gathering from 
their diſcourſe, that part of the expected troops were to 
embark at Fiume and Trieſte, and to come round by ſea to 
Reggio, and probably paſs on through the Faro, to Na- 
ples, told them, that land- forces ſhould be truſted to the 
the ſea as little as poſſible, eſpecially in the early and un- 
certain ſeaſon: that, if they landed at Manfredonia on the 
Atlantic ſide, the traje& would be ſhort, and their march 
more certain to the rendezvous at Naples.“ He then went 
on to deliver his opinion, that the troops they expected 
were not ſufficient to recover the ifland from the enemy. 
That it was a great error to hold the Spaniards in con- 
tempt, whoſe behaviour hitherto in Sicily had given no 
reaſon for it. That they were become uſed to arms and 
hardſhips, and the Germans would find them like other 
men. That, according to a calculation he had made, when 
thoſe troops ſhould be joined to the forces in Melazzo, 
they would not be able, after 3 the neceſſary garri- 
ſons in the towns, which the duke of Savoy was to deliver 
up, to bring into the field a greater number than what the 
Spaniſh army was reported to be; and that, without a con- 
tiderable ſuperiority, little ſucceſs was to be expected in a 
country, where the ill-will of the people towards them, 
and their inclinations to the 3 were ſo very evi— 
dent, that they were to hope for no aſſiſtance, but expect 
every diſtreſs Gi them.“ He added, that they were not 
to look upon the enemy as a mouldering army, for, not- 
withſtanding the care of the cruiſers, they received fre- 
quent recruits from Spain and Sardinia, and even from 
Italy, in open veſſels and boats, which was not always in 
his power to prevent. And beſides, the marquis de Lede 
had lately raifed four regiments of foot, and one of horlc, 
in the iſland itſelf.” The viceroy acknowledged the force 


of the admiral's reaſoning, but lamented the diſtance of the 


court ot Vienna, which hindered them from ſeeing into, 


Soon after the news of the action in the Mediterranean, the marquis de 
Montelcooe wrote a letter to mr, ſecretary Craggs, to which the cardinal here 
refers, The letter begins thus: 

9 n 

The news that is ſpread in the world of admiral Byng's having attaced 
the Spaniſh fleet, and obtained conſiderable advantages over them, obliges 
me naturally not to act in any affair, till I receive orders and inſtructions 
rom the king, my maſter, concerning an action ſo ſurprizing and unexpected, 
and that even ſcems to agree but very little with the declarations made to 
the court of Madrid by the ſaid admiral ; fince they gave to underſtand, 
that the Engliſh fleet would proceed no farther than as a guarantee to defend 
the dominions of the archduke, in caſe they were invaded, 

Nevertheleſs, as I cannot doubt in the leaſt but that your excellency makes 
ſerious reflections on the juſt reſentments which the king, my maſter, and all 
the Spaniards, muſt needs have, to ſee themſelves thus aflaulted and abuſed, 
with tc much animolity, by a nation to whom they have ſhewn the moſt fa- 
vour, and fee them act contrary to reaſon, politics, and even againſt their 
own intercit, to increaſe the exorbitant power of the Germans in Italy, T 
cannot diipenſe with my not acquainting your excellency with the good and 
gencrous mentions of the king my maſter, that were communicated to me by 
his letters of the 20th of Auguſt, N. S. as alſo the orders he gave concerning 
the arrival of the fleet of Mexico at Cadiz, which, in ſilver and other effects, 

is valued at nine millions of crowns, a 

His majeſty informs me, that notwithſtanding admiral Byng's declaration, 
and the intimation that has been given him of the articles lately ſigned, 
whereof I ſend a copy to your excellency, and that although the ſaid declara- 
tion and articles rather denote an obvious defign of making war, than that of 
maintaining a perfect underſtanding between the two nations, and undertak- 
ing an impartial mediation ; yet it is reſolved not to make the leaſt change 
in any thing that relates to trade; that the effects arrived in the ſaid flota 
{hall be delivered as before to thoſe to whom they belong; and, in a word, 


and conſidering enough theſe difficulties, an 
only one maxim, that, if they ſent men 


8 The admiral . that an officer e 
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ent to Vienna, to repreſent the poſture of affairs be Wo. 
court in a better light than they ſeemed to view a 15 
and to bring bac their final reſolutions concernine 1 
operations of the war; and count Hamilton was 58 er 
upon for that purpoſe. PtCuel 

The conference being ended, the admiral took ke 1 
of the viceroy, and ſet fail the 2d of February * * 
Mahon, to refit his ſhips, and put them in a conditio e 
on early with the operations of the campaign 38 80 
eldeſt ſon at Naples to manage his correſpondence wa = 
viceroy, and to inform the court of England of al OP 
rences in thoſe parts. al TR” 

The defeat of the Spaniſh fleet made a great noiſe. «..1 
England was upbraided with it as inconſiſtent x x og 
rules of good faith, for the obſervance of which 161 
ways been ſo famous. 

Cardinal Alberoni, in his letter to the marquis de Mont 
leone at London, called it an unworthy action. His 
jeſty (ſays the cardinal) approves of the juſtneſs gf u 
ex preſſions, | to expole the breach of faith of that thiniter 
in relation to the over-haſty proceedings of admir;] 3 
when nothing was pretended to but a mediation, to facili, 
the project of peace, or, at moſt, to defend the territoric: 
actually in the pofleſſion of the archduke in Italy, when as 
lord Stanhope was in Spain, at a ſmall diſtance from Fa 
court, to propoſe projects of peace and a ſuſpenſion of arms 
In truth (added he) no impartial perſon can hear, withq,: 
ſurprize, that the fleet of his Britannic majeſty did, withour 
any provocation, neceſſity, or pretence, and forgeuins th. 
title of peaceful mediator, which his maſter aſſumes, tc 
the fleet of Spain, only to fruſtrate the expedition again 
Sicily, after having been at Naples to concert with cout 
Daun fo baſe an action; received great ſums of money, hy 
way of ſuppoſed arrears; and, finally, after having come 
near to Meſſina, and ſent truſty officers to confer with th: 
commanders of the king's army, and to aſſure them, chat he 
would commit no act of hoſtility.” 

The beſt part of Europe (cdatinued the cardinal) is i. 
patient to hear how the Britiſh miniſtry can juſtify ſo raſh 4 
violence. He ſaid, the preſerving the neutrality of Ital 
was a weak argument, ſince every one knew, that neutrality 
had long been at an end, and that the princes, guarante:: 
of the treaty of Utrecht, were entirely 5 not only by the 
ſcandalous breaches of the Auſtrians, in the evacuation 9 
Catalonia and Majorca, but alſo becauſe the guaranty ve 
no longer binding, than till a peace was made with France. 

He reproached the Britiſh miniſtry for reviving and ſup- 
porting the neutrality, not by an amicable mediation, butb r 
open force, and by artfully abuſing the confidence and {ccu- | 
rity of the Spaniards. In proof of what he advanced, he 
obſerved, that admiral Byng, ſtruc with remorſe of his 
unjuſt conduct, alledged, in his account of the engagement, 
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contrary to the truth, that the Spaniſh ſhips drew up firli, 


in a line of battle, and fired upon the Engliſh. If he had 4 
no deſign to attac them, why did he purſue them from th: Mi 
Faro to Syracuſa? Why did he ſend four of the prime failors 4 
of his fleet to come up with them? 


On the contrary, mr. ſecretary Craggs, in his anſwer to 
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that it is his majeſty's will and intention that the treaty of peace and com. 
merce ſhould be religiouſly obſærved, and that the Engliſh thould continue 
to enjoy all the advantages and grants that were given them heretofore. 

This laſt and ſo ſingular inſtance of his majeſty's juttice and modern 
ought not certainly to have been prevented by the ſaid event, of which « 
muſt have received the news a few days after he had given ſo evident a h 
of his favourable diſpoſitions towards the Engliſh nation.“ 

The articles mentioned in this letter were delivered by earl Stanhope dd 
the court of Madrid, a day or two after the action of Syracuſa, aud vet? 
as follows : 

I. That the catholic king ſhall have three months to accept of the treat!) 
reckoning from the day it was ſigned. ON 

II. That, it his catholic majeſty does not accept of the ſame within © 
ſaid term of three months, then the confederates ſhall ſupply the emp 
with ſuch forces as are ſtipulated in the treaty of alliance, | 

III. That if, in conſequence to the aſſiſtance given to the emperof. i 
king of Spain ſhould declare or make war againſt any one of the contecerncy 
either by invading his dominions, or ſeizing his ſubjects tips, or effects, tuen 
the other confederates ſhall immediately. declare and make war ag wait 1 
catholic majeſty, and ſhall carry on the ſame till ſuch time as ſatisfaction 1. 
be given to their wronged ally, 2 

IV. That, in caſe his catholic majeſty ſhould refuſe to accept of the. 
treaty, the confederates ſhall unanimouſly diſpoſe of his expectations dg the 
dominions of "Tuſcany and Parma, in favour of ſome other prince. 3 

V. That the emperor ſhall not act within the ſaid term of three gn 
upon condition that the king of Spain does not act on his ſide; our . 
his catholic majeſty, inſtead of accepting the ſaid treaty, ſhould wc ou 
ſaid term act any hoſtilities, which might prevent the execution of any we” 
ſition of the ſaid treaty, then the allies ſhal! immediately, and without s 
the expiration of the ſaid term, ſupply the emperor with duch forces s 
therein ſtipulated, 
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the marquis de Monteleone's letter ( referred to by the 

-dinal) ſaid, that it appeared by the admiral's account 
ry the Spaniards began the hoſtilities : that the action 
2 well be expected by his catholic majeſty, and there- 
— ought not to have ſurprized him, fince admiral Byng. 
by bis — of the 20th o June, O. S. plainly informed him 
of his inſtructions, to which a haughty anſwer was returned, 
bidding him follow his orders. ; 

Whether hoſtilities were begun by the Engliſh or by the 
Spaniards, or whatever irregularities there were in the pro- 
ceedings on either ſide, the action was not only deciſive, 
but neceſſary to diſconcert the cardinal's projects, which 
tended to no lets than the involving all Europe in a war, 
the flames whereof had been fo lately extinguiſhed. This 
is ſufficient to juſtify, in the eyes of true politicians, a ſight 
breach of faith, ſuppoſing there had been any. The cardi- 
nal could never recover this ſhoc; his complaints and in- 
vectives, to which he had recourſe, could not reſtore his 
defigns, and ſerved only to throw him from that high ſtation, 
where chance much more than merit had placed him. Burt, 
before his fall, he made thoſe two princes very uneaſy, 
whoſe ſuperior genius had defeated his projects. 

As king George had ſeveral reaſons for aſſembling the 
parliament, he fixed the day of meeting by proclamation 
to the 11th of November. He not only wanted to have the 
feps he had taken approved, but allo to be authoriſed to 
ſupport them. Beſides, he was acquainted with the enter- 
prizing genius of cardinal Alberoni, knew, he breathed 
nothing but vengeance, and was preparing ſome defign in 
{your of the pretender, as appeared by ſome expreſſions 
which had dropped from him. He was not 1gnorant that 
too many were ready for a ſecond rebellion, which per- 
haps might ſucceed, unlels proper meaſures to prevent it 
were taken. All theſe confiderations induced him to have 
a {needy recourſe to the parliament. 

On the day appointed, the king came to the houſe of 
pecrs, and opened the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech, 
which was read by the lord chancellor to both houlcs : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Since your laſt receſs, I have, by the bleſſing of Al- 
mighty God, concluded ſuch terms and conditions of peace 
and alliance between the two greateſt princes of Europe, as 
will, in all human appearance, induce others to follow 
their example, and make any attempts to diſturb the public 
tranquility, not only dangerous, but impracticable. 

Theſe engagements, I am perſuaded, will be ſo much the 
more agreeable to all my good — as they bind the 
contracting powers to ſupport the ſucceſſion to theſe king- 
doms in my family, to which ſome were not at all, and 
others not ſo fully bound by any former treaties. 

During the whole courſe of theſe negotiations, a moſt 
ſtrict regard has been had to the intereſt of Spain, and 
better conditions have been ſtipulated for that king, than 
were infiſted upon in his behalf, even at the treaty of 
Utrecht. But the war in Hungary (which by our mediati- 
on, is fince happily ended) having tempted the court of 
Spain unjuſtly to attac the emperor, and the hopes they have 
fince conceived of raiſing diſturbances in Great-Britain, 
France, and elſewhere, having encouraged them to believe 
that we ſhould not be able to act, in purſuance of our trea- 
ties, for the defence of the dominions invaded by them, 
nor even to the {ſupport of thoſe other eſſential and neceflary 
conditions of the treaty of Utrecht, which provided againſt 
the great monarchies of Europe being at any time hereafter 
united under one ſovereign; they have not only perſiſted in 
lauch a notorious violation of the public peace and tranqui— 
lity, but have rejected all our amicable propoſals and have 
broke through their molt ſolemn engagements for the ſecu- 
ty ot our commerce. | 

To vindicate therefore the faith of our former treaties, as 
well as to maintain thoſe, which we have lately made, and to 
protect and defend the trade of my ſubjects, which has in 
every branch been violently and unjuſtly opprefled, it be- 
came necellary for our naval forces to chec their progreſs. 


. ® As to the favours ſheivn the Engliſh, in regard to their trade (mentioned 
in Monteleone's letter) mir. Craggs ſaid, he had the king's commands to re- 
peat the following grievances : 

. Impoſts have been laid on our merchandizes, directly contrary to our 
treaties o commerce with the crown of Spain. 

2. Several kinds of goods have been prohibited, which are expreſly allows 

ec by the lame treaties, : 

3. The ſchedules for their annual veſſels have been denied the South-Sea 
© £2:pany, contrary to the expreſs letter of the treaty ; without any better 


lea i 2 wot f | | 
on given for it, than that it was not for the convenience of the court of 
-2adrid to grant them, | 
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It was reaſonable to hope, that the ſucceſs of our arms, 
the repeated offers of friendihip, which I have never ceaſed 
to make in the moſt preſſing manner, and the meaſures 
taken in concert with the emperor and the moſt chriſtian 
king to reſtore the public tranquility, would have produced 
a better diſpoſition in the court of Spain; but have receiv- 
ed informations, that, inſtead of liſtening to our reaſonable 
terms of accommodation, that court has lately given orders 
at all the ports of Spain, and of the Weſt-indies, to fit out 
privateets, and to take our ſhips. 

I am perſuaded, that a Britiſh parliament will enable me to 
reient ſuch treatment, as becomes us; and it is with pleaſure, 
that I can aſſure you of the ready and friendly reſolution of 
our good brother the regent of France, to concur and join 
with me in the moſt vigorous mealures. 

The firm confidence I repoſe in the affection of my people, 
together with my earneſt defire to eaſe them of every charge 
not abſolutely neceſſary, determined me, immediately after 
the exchange of the ratifications of our great alliance, to 
make a very conſiderable reduction of our land- forces; nor 
could I better expreſs, than by ſo doing, how little we 
apprehend the attempts of our enemies to diſturb the peace 
of my kingdoms, even though Spain ſhould think tit to 
continue ſome time in war. Our naval force, employed in 
concert with our allies, will, I truſt in God, ſoon put a 
happy end to the troubles, which the ambitious views of 
that court have begun, and ſecure to my ſubjects the 


execution of the many treaties in force relating to our 
commerce.“ 


Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons, 

* I mult defire you to grant me ſuch ſupplies, as will 
enable me to carry on the ſervice of the year. I have given 
orders to have the proper eſtimates laid before you, where- 
by you will perceive, I have reduced the expence as much 
as our circumſtances can well admit. I have the pleaſure 
to obſerve to you, that the funds, appropriated for ſinking 
the public debts, have anſwered above expectation. | 
mult, however, recommend to you to conſider of proper 
methods for improving them, by preventing the frauds and 
abuſes daily committed in the public revenues, not doubt- 
ing, in all your proceedings, you will have that regard to 
the inviolable preſervation of the public credit, which may 
quiet the minds of all thoſe, that have truſted to parliamen- 
tary engagements.” 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

© There never was a time when your unanimity, your 
vigour and diſpatch, were more neceſſary to ſo many good 
ends, as thole we have now in view. I have done my part. 
It remains with you to give the laſt finiſhing to this great 
work. Our friends and our enemies, both at home and 
abroad, are waiting the event of your reſolutions. And I 
dare promiſe myſelf, that the firſt have nothing to appre- 
hend, nor the other to hope from your conduct in this im- 
portant juncture, who have, during the whole courſe of my 
reign, given ſuch lively proofs ” your zeal and affec- 
tion to my perſon, and of your love to your country. 


How plauſible and important ſoever this ſpeech might 
be, it occaſioned great debates. The addreſſes that were to 
be preſented drew the attention of both parties: On the 
manner in which they ſhould be expreſſed, depended, as 
it were, the operations of the ſeſſion. 

The king was no ſooner withdrawn, but the lord Carteret 
moved for © an addreſs of thanks to his majeſty, for his 
care in preſerving the public peace, and the ballance of 
power in Europe: For the conſiderable reduction of the 
land-forces; and for having obtained further ſecurities of 
the ſucceſſion in his family: as alſo to congratulate the ſea- 
ſonable ſucceſs of his naval forces; and to aſſure him, that 


the houſe would ſupport him in the purſuit of thoſe prudent 


and neceſſary meaſures he had taken to ſecure the trade and 
and quiet of theſe kingdoms, and the tranquility of Europe. 
The lord Carteret was ſeconded by the lord Jenham; but 


ſeveral lords excepted againſt the congratulating che king 


4. Our merchant-ſhips have been ſeized in all the ports of Spain: the 
Spaniſh men of war and privateers have brought them in by force; have 
obliged them to take out their cargoes, and, to their inexpreſſible loſs, have 
conſtrained them to tranſport the troops, horſes, ammuaition, &c. for this 
very expedition which has diſordered the affairs of all Europe. I am even 
aſſured what I can ſcarce believe, that owners of theſe veſſels, for endeavour- 
ing to ſtruggle with ſuch unheard of proceedings, have had their ears cut off: 
and that the firſt thing done by the Spaniards, upon their entering Meſſina, 
was to thruſt the king's conſul into priſon. He then deſires him to examine 


how conſiſtent theſe things are with the favourable declaration he had made 
for the trade of Great-Britain, 
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upon the ſeaſonable ſucceſs of his naval forces, and the 
promiſe to ſupport him in the purſuit of thoſe prudent and 
neceſſary meaſures he had taken, becauſe it was, in effect, 
to approve a ſea- fight, which might be attended with dan- 
gerous canſequences, and give the ſanction of- that auguſt 
aſſembly to meaſures, which, upon examination, might 
appear either to claſh with the laws of nations or former trea- 
ties, or to be prejudicial to the trade of Great-Britain. That, 
according to the conſtant uſage of that houſe, they ought 
to proceed with the utmoſt caution and matureſt deliberati- 
on, in an affair, wherein the honour, as well as the intereſt 
of the nation, were ſo highly concerned. And lord 
Strafford inſiſted, that, before they approved the ſea-ſight, 
they ought to be ſatisfied whether the ſame happened betore 
or after the ſigning of the quadruple alliance; and therefore 
moved for an addreſs, that fir George Byng's inſtructions 
might be laid before the houſe.” | 

To this it was an{wered by earl Stanhope © that there 
was no manner of occation for ſuch an addreſs, ſince, by 
his majeſty's command, he had already laid before the 
houſe the treaties, of which the late ſea- fight was a conſe- 
quence; and, in particular, the treaty for a defenſive 
alliance between the emperor and his majeſty, made at 
Weſtminſter the 2 5th of May, 1716; and the treaty of alli- 
ance for reſtoring and ſettling the public peace, ſigned at 
London the 22d of July, O. S. after this, he accounted 
at large for the juſtice and equity of thoſe treaties, which 
were calculated to preſerve, reſtore, and ſettle the 
peace of Europe, by rendering the treaty of Utrecht 
effectual, particularly in preventing the union of the two 
great monarchies of France and Spain under one ſovereign, 
and ſecuring the ſucceſſion of theſe kingdoms in his majeſ- 
ty's family. At the ſame time he ſhewed, how the court of 
Spain had violated the treaty of Utrecht, and acted againſt 
the public faith, in attacing the emperor's dominions, 
while he was engaged in a war againſt the enemies of Chriſt- 
endom; and in what manner they had rejected his majeſty's 
friendly offices, and repeated offers of mediating an accom- 
modation between the emperor and his catholic majeſty. To 
which purpole he gave the houſe an account of his late 
Journey to, and negotiations in, Spain. He added, that 
it was high time for Great-Britain to chec the growth of 
the naval power of Spain, in order to protect and ſecure the 
trade of the Britiſh ſubjects, which had been violently op- 
preſſed by the Spaniards: To which purpote ſeveral letters 
were read. He concluded with obſerving, that both with 
relation to fir George Byng's inſtructions, and in all other 
reſpects, in this whole affair his majeſty had acted by the 
advice of his privy-council: that he was one of that num- 
ber: and he thought it an honour to have adviſed his ma- 
jeſty to theſe meatures, becauſe he was perſuaded they in- 
tirely agreed with the honour and intereſt of his country : 
that he doubted not, but, upon the ſtricteſt examination, 
thoſe meaſures would be approved by all true Engliſhmen, 
and that he was ready to anſwer for them with his head.” 
This ſpeech made a great impreſſion on the whole aſſembly; 
and though ſeveral peers ſtill urged, that the making war, 
before the declaring of it, was a manifeſt violation of the 
laws of nations; and others raiſcd lefs material objections; 
yet, after a five hours debate, it was carried for the addreſs 
as moved by the lord Carteret, by eighty- three votes againſt 
fifty. The principal ſpeakers on the court- ſide were, the 
lords Carteret and Tenham, and the earls of Sunderland 
and Stanhope; and, -on the other fide, the dukes of Bucks, 
Devonſhire, and Argyle; the carls of Nottingham, Cowper, 
Orford, and Ilay, the lords North and Grey, and Harcourt. 

In the mean time the ſame affair was debating in the houſe 
of commons. The lord Hinchinbroke moved, that the 
houſe in an addreſs of thanks ſhould declare their entire 
fatisfaction in thoſe meaſures, which the king had already 
taken for ſtrengthening the proteſtant ſucceſhon, and eſta- 
bliſhing a laſting tranquility in Europe; and particularly in 
relation to the crown of Spain; and their reſolution to ina- 
ble him, in concurrence with his allies, not only to reſent 
the injuries that crown had alrcady done to our commerce, 
in breach of the treaties ſubſiſting between the two nations, 
but to ſupport him in the moſt effectual manner, in ſuch 
further meaſures, as he ſhould judge neceflary to compleat 
the public tranquility in Europe, and to chec the growth of 
that naval! power which mult otherwiſe prove dangerous 
to the trade of theſe Kingdoms, and to the repoſe of Europe. 
This motion was attended with a very warm debate.“ The 


» The ſpeakers for the motion were, the lord Hinchinbroke, the lord 
Tyrcoimel, fir David Dalrymple, mr. Lechmere, mr. ſecretary Craggs, 
mr. Smith, fir Gilbert Heathcote, ſir Gilfrid Lawſon, mr, Hampden, tur. 
Aiflabie, nir. Boſcau en, mr. Bladen, and ſerjcaut Mead; again the motion 


they ought to examine the treaties, and the reafons 


Hr. But that it was neceſſary, at this critical ju. 


oppoſing fide chiefly objected to the words entire ſatia g 
in theſe meaſures which his majeſty had Already fen 
In order to have theſe words left out of the addreſs. 1 
alledged, that it was un parliamentary and unprecedes rs 
on the firſt day of a ſeſſion, to enter upon particulars "5 
the buſineſs in queſtion being of the higheſt impo hy 
peace or war, deſerved the matureſt deliberation 1 
before they approved the meaſures that had been tber 

5 J 
thole meaſures were founded, which muſt needs ret 
{ome time; and therefore they ought, for the preſent. 1 
cording to the uſual cuſtom, to content themſelves with = 
turning his majeſty thanks for his moſt gracious fon b. 
with general affurances of their zeal and affection ge] 
perſon and government; and then appoint a day to take * 
ſpeech into conſideration.” To this it was anſwered, chi. 
though all applications from this houſe to the thror« G 
fered according to the various circumſtances of 1 ag 
there were not wanting precedents to ſupport the expren. 
ons excepted againſt, of which ſome inſtances were. * 
duced. That the meaſures, which had been taken were 
grounded on treaties, that had been laid before them = 
which might be examined into as ſoon as the houſe thoug! 
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when the eyes of all Europe were fixed on this parlianies” 
early to come to a vigorous reſolution, which wong nor 
fail having its due weight abroad.“ This was warmly gy. 
poſed by mr. Walpole, who urged, that it was againſt th, 
common rules of procceding in that- houſe, to approve 4 
thing before they knew what it was: that he was thorough. 
ly convinced of, and as ready as any perſon in that aug 
aſſembly, to acknowledge his majeſty's great care for the 

general peace of Europe, and the intereſt of Great-Britain - 

but that the giving ſanction, in the manner propoſed, to th 

late meaſures, could have no other view than to ſcreen mi. 

niſters, who were conſcious of having begun a war againtt 

Spain, and who would now make it the parliament's war, 

He concluded with obſerving, that, inſtead of an entire 
ſatisfaction, they ought to ſhew their entire diffitisfa*ion, 

with a conduct, that was contrary to the laws of nations, 
and a breach of ſolemn treaties.” Upon this, mr. Crags; 
gave the houſe an exact account of the meaſures, which th; 
king and his miniſters had purſued for reſtoring and ſecuring 
the tranquility of Europe; and ſaid, in particular, © that, 
upon that view, a treaty of defenfive alliance between his 

majeſty and the emperor had been ſigned in May, 1716, 

and by that very gentleman, then in high ſtation, who now 
excepted againit theſe meaſures. That, at the {ame time, 
his majeſty ſincerely deſired and endeavoured to maintain a 
perfect friendſhip with the king of Spain, and had even pig. 
poſed a defeniive alliance to him, before he made one with 
any other power. That, notwithſtanding the engagements 
his majeſty was under to guarantee the neutrality of Italy, 
and to defend the emperor in the poſſeſſion of his dominions, 

which, upon the invaſion of Sardinia, might have juſtified 
his majeſty's aſſiſting him againſt Spain, yet the king chole 
rather to act as a friendly mediator, and, in concert with the 
regent of France, endeavoured to find out means of recon- 
ciling the intereſts of the emperor and the king of Spain, 4 
the only way to put a ſtop to the war, that threatened Italy, 
and in which all Europe might be involved. That the 
catholic king was often ſollicitated by the Britiſh miniſters 
at Madrid, to concur with his majeſty's good intentions, 
and to give ſuch inſtructions to the Spaniſh miniſter hefe, 
as would put it in his majeſty's power to ſtand up for the 
intereſts and advantages of Spain in the enſuing negotiations. 
That the catholic king having declined to concert meaſutes 
with Great Britain, and demanding, in general, ſatistaclion 
for the breaches he pretended the emperor had made upon 
the treaty of Utrecht, the balance of power in Europe, a 

the ſecurity and liberty of the princes and ſtates of Italy; al 
that his majeſty, with the regent's aſſiſtance, could do, vs 
to obtain of the emperor ſuch conditions, as were thovg|! 
molt agreeable to his catholic majeſty; namely, an ablojute 
renunciation of the monarchy of Spain and the Indies, 
and a very conliderable fettiement in Italy for a prince ot 
Spain, particularly the great duchy of Tuſcany. That, as 
the emperor's pretenſions to Sicily were the principal realvn? 
of his oppoſing the treaty of Utrecht, from which he cov! 

not aiterwards be brought off by the treaty of Baden, 1 be- 
came neceſſary, towards an accommodation, to diſpoſe © 
that iſland in favour of his imperial majeſty, of whom, upon 


were, mr. Freeman, mr, Heyſham, mr. Walpole, mr. Snell, mr. Bunge” 
ford, mr Herne, fir Joſeph Jekyll, mr. Cowper, fir William Wy0c-% 
mr. Shippen, the lord Moleſworth, and general Roſs. 
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tained the diſpoſition of Sardinia in favour of the king of 


Sicily. That theſe were the principal articles of the treaty 
"© .\\ince, for reſtoring and ſettling the public peace, com- 
wy led che quadruple alliance, which was a long while 
monly on and at laſt ſigned here, on the 22d of July, 
0 That in order to ſupport the views of this treaty, 
* add weight to the endeavours to reſtore the tranqui- 
Key of Europe, his majeſty acquainted the commons, towards 
* ad of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, that he intended 
_ — Jloy a naval force, when it ſhould be neceſſary : 
3 this houſe unanimouſly reſolved to return his 
majeſty their thanks for his unwearied * e to pro- 
mote the welfare of his kingdoms, and to preſerve the tran- 
uility of Europe, and to afſure his majeſty, that they would 
make good ſuch 8 of men for the ſea- ſervice, of 
the year 1718, as his majeſty, in his royal wiſdom, ſhould 
ind neceſſary to obtain thoſe deſirable ends. That this 
unanimous reſolution undoubtedly implied an entire ſatis- 
faction in the meaſures his majeſty was, at that time, con- 
certing for preſerving the tranquility of Europe; and, if an 
action has ſince happened, and in conſequence of thoſe 
meaſures, this cannot, with any juſtice, be called the war of 
the miniſters, but the war of the parliament. That, how- 
ever, it was not with deſign of making war, but only of re- 
locing peace, that his majeſty ſent a ſtrong ſquadron into 
the Mediterranean. That, purſuant to this view, as ſoon as 
fir George Byng reached the coait of Spain, he wrote a let- 
ter to that King, deſiring him to accept his majeſty's medi- 
ation, and to deſiſt from the hoſtilities already begun; offer- 
ing him his ſervice, either to withdraw his troops, or even 
to aſſiſt him, in caſe the emperor ſhould not conſent to a 
ſuſpenſion of arms, which the admiral propoſed, while an 
accommodation ſhould be negotiated, That the Spaniards 
having with haughtinefs rejected his majeſty's repeated 
amicable projects, and not only perſiſted in the violation of 
the public peace, by the invaſion of Sicily, but likewiſe 
broke through the moſt folemn treaties tor the fecurity of 
our trade, it became neceſſary for his majeſty's naval forces 
to chec theſe inſolent and violent proceedings, as well co 
maintain the faith of his majeſty's engagements, and prevent 
the conſequences of this war, as to protect and defend the 
trade of the Britiſh ſubjects, which labours under the hea- 
vieſt hardſhips and difficulties.” And this particular was 
confirmed to the houſe by colonel Bladen, who produced a 
lift of many merchant-ſhips taken or detained by the Spani- 
ards. Several members on the oppoſing fide, having, like 
mr. Walpole, made ſolemn proteſſions of their duty and 
allection to the king, and of their readineſs to acknowledge 
his care and conſtant endeavours for the ſecurity and wel- 
fare of his people, and the tranquility of Europe; diftin- 
guiſhed between his majeſty and his miniſters, and ſhewed 
an unwillingneſs to approve the meaſures purſued by the 
latter, till the treaties, on which theſe meaſures were found- 
ed, had been fully and maturely examined. Mr Craggs 
readily admitted of the diſtinction between the king and 
his miniſters; adding, that he obſerved, with a great deal 
of pleafure, how unanimous they were all for the king; and 
that he ſhould be extremely ſorry, if the miniſters ſhould be 
che occaſion of any delay in the houſe's expreſſing their duty 
and affection to him. That, he owned, miniſters were not 
niallible: that he had the honour to be one of his majeſty's 
ervants, aud had gone as great lengths as any in the mea- 
res that had been taken; but that he was poſitive, that, 
in the courſe of this whole affair, nothing had been done, 
nat was not entirely conſiſtent with the faith of treaties, 
and the honour and interelt of the nation. That he durſt 
pronule, both for himſelf and the reſt of the miniſters, that, 
ii the houſe came into this vote, which he thought of the 
higheſt importance at this critical juncture, no manner of 
advantage would be taken of it to palliate any faults, which, 
trough human frailty, might have been committed; and 
chat, for his own part, he was ready to undergo the ſevereſt 
examination, whenever the houſe ſhould think fit to enquire 
to the conduct of the miniſtry.” This ſpeech had great 
weight with the majority of the houſe; and mr. Craggs was 
lo ſtrongly ſupported, that the addreſs, as moved by the lord 
inchinbroke, was at laſt carried by two hundred and ten 
voices againſt one hundred and fifty- five. And, on the 
13th of November, the commons, as well as the lords, pre- 
lented their addreſs to the king. 


he commons purſuant to their addreſs immediately vot- 


Fee page 106, 

dee note, page 84. 
* The king told the lord Barrington (a diſſenter) * that, if there were any 
pes of cart ying the whole, he would not be againft it; but, if there were 


Gderation, his majeſty and. the regent of France ob- | 
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ed a ſupply. They allowed for the ſea-ſervice thirteen 
thouſand five hundred ſailors at Al. a month each, amount- 
ing to 702,000l. Twelve thouſand four hundred thirty-five 
men were voted for the land- ſervice, whole pay amounted 
to 526,9641. 118. 8d. Theſe ſums, with what was voted 
for making good deficiencies, for the ordinary of the navy, 
and other things, amounted in all to 2,247,5811. 198. This 
ſupply was raiſed by a land-tax of three ſhillings in the 

ound, the malt-tax, and a lottery for 500,000l. The bills 
= the land and malt-tax were prelented, and both paſted 
in one day, a diſpatch nat to be paralleled in any parlia- 
ment fince the revolution. 

The king judging by the diſpoſition of the parliament, 
that it would be a proper time to execute a deſign, he had 
long been meditating, reſolved to attempt it this ſeſſion. 
Ever ſince his acceſſion to the throne he had aſſured the 
church of England of his protection, but at the ſame time 
declared for a juſt toleration, by removing the odious dit- 
tinctions between churchmen and non- conformiſts. In the 
former ſeſſion he had plainly enough diſcovered his intenti- 
on, but the proſecution of it was prevented, by the miſun- 
derſtanding among the whigs. The diflenters, beſides the 
occaſional and ſchiſm bills, lay under the weight of the 
facramental teſt. As they had been zealous aflerters of the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion, they expected to be relieved from thele 
burdens as ſoon as that ſucceſſion took place. To that end 
conſultations had been. held the latt year, but without any 
effect. P The affair was now relumed, and debated by the 
diflenters in many meetings, in ſeveral parts of the kingdom. 
The majority in theſe meetings were for a general repeal of 
the acts that they thought hard{hips upon them, or leaving 
matters as they ſtood. But they were aſſured that the king 
had preſſed the affair to the utmoſt with the miniſters, and 
that the lord Sunderland ſaid, © it was impracticable, and to 
attempt a repeal of the teſt would ruin all.“ 4 Upon this 
the tell was given up, after aſſurances that the teſt- act ſhould 
alſo be repealed in a more proper time. Earl Stanhope 
therefore was to move for a repeal of the occaſional and 
{chiſm acts paſſed in the latter end of the reign of queen 
Anne. Accordingly, on the 13th of December, he told the 
houte of lords, that, in order to unite the hearts and affecti- 
ons of the well-afiected to the preſent eſtabliſhment, he had 
a bill to offer under the title of *an act for ſtrengthening the 
proteſtant intereſt in theſe kingdoms,” which he deſired 
might be read. The bill was read, importing in ſubſtance 
a repeal of the acts againſt occaſional conformity, and the 
growth of ſchiſm, and of ſome clauſes in the corporation 
and teſt-acts. Many of the peers were ſurprized at the 
bringing in this bill at a time, when none but ſuch as were 
in the fecret expected any ſuch thing; and earl Stanhope 
having moved, that it might be read a ſecond time, it occa- 
ſioned a long debate. The author of the bill endeavoured 
to ſhew * the equity, juſtice, reaſonableneſs, and advantage 
of reſtoring diſſenters to their natural rights, and of eaſing 
them of theſe ſtigmatiſing and oppreſſive laws, that had been 
made againſt them in turbulent times, and obtained by in- 
direct methods, for no other reaſon, than becauſe they ever 
ſhewed their zealous and firm adherence to the revolution 
and proteſtant ſucceſſion;ꝰ urging, that this deſirable union 
of all truę proteſtants, as it would certainly ſtrengthen the 
proteſtant intereſt, ſo would it rather be an advantage, 
than any prejudice to the church of England by law eita- 
bliſhed, which would {till be the head of all the proteſtant 
churches; and the archbiſhop of Canterbury become the 
patriarch of all the proteſtant clergy.” He was ſeconded 
and ſupported by the earls of Sunderland and Stamford, 
and ſome other lords: but the dukes of Bucks, and Devon- 
ſhire, the earls of Nottingham, Aylesford, Oxford, Cow- 
per, and the lord North and Grey, either ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed the bill, or endeavoured to put off the ſecond read- 
ing to a long day. It was alledged in general, that this 
bill, if patled into a law, inſtcad of ſtrengthening, would 
certainly weaken the church of England, by plucing off 
her belt feathers, inveſting her enemies with power, and 
ſharing with them the civil and military employments of 
which churchmen only are now in poſſeſſion.“ The duke of 
Devonſhre in particular ſuggeſted, that it was irregular to 
bring in a bill of ſo great conſequence, without previouſly 
acquainting the houte.” But it was readily anſwered by 
earl Stanhope, that his grace had forgot, that about two 
years before he had brought in himſelt in the ſame manner, 
a bill of much greater confequence:* meaning the bill for 


no hopes, as he was aſſured by his miniſters, he believed the diſſenters were 
too much his friends, to inſiſt upon a thing which might be infinitely preju- 


dicial to him, without doing them any good; but, on the contrary, a great 
deal of hurt,” | 
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ſuſpending the act for triennial parliaments. The earl of 
Nottingham ſaid, among other things, that the church 
of England is certainly the happieſt church in the world, 
ſince even the greateſt contradictions contribute to her ſup- 
port; for nothing could be more contradictory, than a bill, 
which is ſaid to be calculated to ſtrengthen the proteſtant 
intereſt, and the church of England, and which, at the 
the ſame time, repeals two acts, that were made for her 
further ſecurity.” After which he gave his reaſons againſt 
the repealing thoſe laws. Earl Cowper made alſo a long 
ſpeech againſt ſome parts of the bill, and among other 
things, ſaid, © that he had no manner of prejudice againſt 
the diflenters, but rather a tender regard for them : that 
as he had been bred in, ſo he had ever communicated 
with, the church of England, which he believed to be the 
beſt proteſtant church, and the moſt agreeable to the pri- 
mitive pattern of chriſtianity. But that, however, if he had 
happened to be at Geneva, he would not have ſcrupled to 
have communicated with the proteſtants there. That he 
was for giving the diſſenters as much eaſe, as was con- 
ſiſtent with the ſafety of the conſtitution in church and 
ſtate, and would readily give his vote for the repealing of 
the ſchiſm act; but that he could not but oppoſe that part 
of the bill now laid before them, whereby part of the teſt and 
corporation acts were effectually N with relation to 
the diſſenters, becauſe he looked upon thoſe acts as the 
main bulwark of our excellent conſtitution in church and 
ſtate, and therefore would have them inviolably preſerved 
and untouched.” The earl of Ilay ſaid, © that every body 
knew he was educated in a different way from the church of 
England; but, nevertheleſs, he could not but be againſt 
this bill, becauſe, in his opinion, it broke the pacta con- 
venta of the treaty of union, by which the bounds both of 
the church of England, and of the church of Scotland were 
fixed and ſettled; and he was apprehenſive, if the articles 
of the union were broke with reſpect to one church, it 
might afterwards be a precedent to break them with reſpect 
to the other.“ The lord North and Grey urged, that this 


was an affair of ſo great importance, that it ought to be 


maturely conſidered and debated in a full houſe,” and there- 
fore moved, that the ſecond reading be put off for a 
month.“ The duke of Bucks was of his opinion, but the 
friends of the bill, being unwilling to let the affair cool by 
adjourning it ſo long, propoſed, that the ſecond reading 
might only be put off till the 18th of December, which was 
agreed to without dividing. h . | 

Upon that day, the bill was read a ſecond time, and a 
motion made for committing it; but this being oppoſed 
by the earl of Nottingham, and ſome other peers, the earl 
of Cholmondley ſuggeſted, that before they proceeded 
any further in an affair, wherein the church was ſo nearly 
concerned, he thought it very proper to have, in the firſt 
place, the opinion of that venerable bench, pointing to the 
biſhops. This being unanimouſly aflented to, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury ſtood up, and declared againſt the 


Dr Smalridge, biſhop of Briſtol, urged, that the late king William 
having recommended to both houſes from the throne, that they would 
leave room for the admiſſion of all proteſtants, that were willing and 
able to ſerve z anda clanſe having been thereupon offered to be inſerted in a 
bill depending in the lords houſe, to take away the neceſſity of receiving the 
tacrament, to make a man capable of enjoying any office, employment, or 
place oz truſt; the clauſe was rejected by a great majority, as well as another 
Cclavile (offered alto to be inſerted in that bill) to prevent the receiving the ſa- 
crament of the lord's ſupper upon any other account than in the obedience to 
the holy inſtitution thereof:? adding, that ſoon after the lords addreſſed 
king William, * that he would maintain the church of England, as by law 
eſtabliſhed,” All which he applied to the preſent caſe, and ſo voted againit 
the bill, He was anſwered by the biſhop of Gloceſter, who, among other 
things, endeavoured to remove the imputation of hypocriſy caſt upon the 
diffenters, The biſhop of Lincoln made an hiſtorical deduction of the 
affair, and commended the zeal of a noble earl, when ſecretary of ſtate, in 
promoting a comprehenſion, according to king William's defire, He alto 
took notice, that religion was ever uſed by crafty men as a blind and pre- 
tence to carry on political defigns ; and he remembered, in particular, in 
the late reign, „that, while our arms were victorious abroad, the church 
was in danger at home; but no ſooner was a ſtop put to that glorious war, 
tan the church was in a flouriſhing condition.“ The earl of Nottingham, 
who was mcant by that prelate, and was the promoter of the occaſional bill, 
and had oppoſed the bill now in queſtion, thought proper to juſtify his 
conduct, by ſaying, he was in thoſe days hut a young man, and had wanted 
opportunities to know the diſſenters, whom he had itince found to be an ob- 
ſtinate fort of people, never to be ſatisfied. After which he entered upon 
the mers ef the bill, and voted againſt it, The biſhop of London did the 
lame, and urged, * that in ail wiſe governments, all offices and places of 
triuit are in the hands of thoſe of the national church; which his lordſhip 
confirmed by what is practiſed in Sweden.“ The biſtop of Rocheſter ſpoke 
a on the time fide, and ſaid in ſubſtance, that he was not in the houſe 
at the friſt reading of this bill, but that the laſt ſeſſion of parliament 
he foreſa tom the bill about an alms-houſe at Briſtol, and the bill 
for applying part of the fund for the building of new churches to the 
rebuilding of an old one (St. Giles's) both which he had oppoſed, 
that lomething of this nature would be attempted. That he was ſorry 
he had been a prophet, fince, in his opinion, this bill overturned the 
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foundation of tc ſecurity of the church, That this bill even ſtruc at the act 


. with him, than they had with his brother of Canterbile 


ond le of 
nerable; and illuſtrated the matter by the words holy, and the temple 0 


got a toleration, which they might have had under king Jam 
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bill, for which ke gave his reaſons, importing! 

that the acts, which by this bill Coe to — er 
the main bulwark and ſupporters of the eſtabliſhed d 
That he had all imaginable tenderneſs for all the 
meaning conſcientious diffenters; but he could n well 
bear ſaying, that ſome among them made a wrong 5 * 
favour, and indulgence that was ſhewn them upon the ns 
lution, though they had the leaſtſhare in that happy 10 
and therefore it was thought neceſſary for the . 
interpoſe, and put a ſtop to the ſcandalous practice SY 
caſional conformity, which was condemned by the Aale 
part of the diſſenters themſelves. And, as to the act: the 
ſchiſm, though it might carry a farce of ſeverity mY 
ſeemed needleſs to make a law to repeal it, fince 2 
vantage had been taken of it againſt the diſſenters A. 
ſince it was made.“ The archbiſhop of York (fir Wi... 
Dawes) ſpoke on the fame fide, and faid, * that the at S 
ments uſed the other day for this bill had no more . 0 


e, 
„ Ulf 
urch. 


weight 


He urged in beer the danger of truſting the diflenter; 
the open and avowed enemies of the church, with Power 
and authority; and endeavoured to account for the * 
againſt occaſional conformity and ſchiſm, by ſaying thes 
were never to be gained by indulgence.” To that purpoſs 
he quoted a paſſage out of a treatiſe, intitled, a perl. 
ſive to lay- conformity,“ written by dr. Hoadley, biſhoy 0 
Bangor, who, as he ſaid, had, ſince the writing of that bool. 
embraced and maintained other principles. The biſhoy c 
Bangor anſwered the archbiſhop of York, particularly with 
relation to the paſſage quoted out of his treatiſe, He ſaid 
© he was fo far from having altered his principles, th. 
both before and after he had been promoted to the ſtatio 
he held in the church, he had endeavoured to bring gy«- 
the diflenters; but that he ever was of opinion, that woah 
means are the moſt effectual for that purpoſe. After this 
he ſhewed at large the unreaſonableneſs and ill policy of 
impoſing religious teſts, as a qualification for civil or ni 
litary employments, which abridges men of their natural 
rights, deprives the ſtate of the ſervice of many of his belt 
ſubjects, and expoſes the moſt ſacred inſtitutions and or- 
dinances to be abuſed by profane and irreligious perſons, 
He alſo endeavoured to prove, that the occaſional and 
ſchiſm acts were, in effect, perſecuting laws; and that, by 
admitting the principle of ſelf- defence and ſelt- preſetvation, 
in matters of religion, all the perſecutions of the heathens 
againſt the chriſtians, and even the popiſh inquiſition, may 
be juſtified. As to the power, of which ſome clergymen 
appeared fo fond, and ſo jealous, he owned, that the de. 
ſire of power and riches 1s natural to all men ; but that he 
had learned both from reaſon and the goipel, that this de- 
fire muſt be kept within due bounds, and not intrench up- 
on the rights and liberties of their fellow-creatures and 
counrymen.' ; 

After theſe and ſeveral other ſpeeches of the biſhops, ' 
the debate was adjourned to the next day, when, aitei 


of uniformity, which was confirmed by the act of union, and ſo was levelle! 
againſt the church of Scotland, as well as againſt the church of Engiund, 
For which reaſon he hoped thoſe peers, who repreſented the nobility of &. 
land, would be againſt this bill, particularly a noble lord, who was too gre: 
an enemy to prieſteraft, to ſuffer himſelf to be aſſembly - ridden. He cor 
cluded with obſerving, that we live in a changeable conntry ; and that th: 
hardſhips which the diſſenters now being upon the church, may one Gay vr 
other be ſeverely and with more juſtice retaliated upon them.” Hereupt 
dr, Kennet, the new biſhop of Peterborough, ſpoke {trenuonfly for the bill, 
and refuted moſt of the arguments uſed on the other fide, He ſaid, in fab 
ſtance, * that he did not deſigu to reflect on any of his brethren for ſpeck: 
ing againſt this bill, becauſe he ſuppoſed they did it out of a fincere ct 
the church: that; for his own part, he did not believe this bill to be 43.4 
the church, but rather for its advantage and ſecurity ; and theretore he was 
for it : that he obſerved from hiſtory, that the church was moſt lafe ard 
flouriſhing, when the clergy did not effect more power than falls to tic 
ſhare, and were tender of the rights and liberties of their fellow - ſubſects 
but that, when the clergy promoted arbitrary meaſures and perſecynon, © 
ſome did in king Charles the fis ſt's reign, they firſt brought ſcandal and 
contempt upon the clergy, and at laſt, ruin both upon the church and ſtue. 
Then he ſhewed the abuſe of the word church, which in a true ſenſe is ve 


the Lord, which were ſacred among the Jews; but, when thoſe words cant 
to be abuſed ſo far as to countenance rebellion, as in cafe ot Dathan, Cota | 
and Abiram, and other wicked practices, then they rather became wor! by 
execration, That, in like manner among us, the words church __ 
church's danger, had often been made uſe of to carry on ſiniſter deligns; 
and then theſe words made a mighty noiſe in the mouth of ſilly nn 
children; but that in his oppinion the church, which he defined to be a qo 
tural inflicution upon a legal eſtabliſhment, was founded upon a een, 
could not be in danger as long as we enjoyed the light of the goſpel, 85 
excellent conttitution. After this he gave his reatons for his being Foe * 
bill, and animadverted upon three things, which had been a. e 
other prelates. 1. That the diſſenters got more than the church b —_ 
volution, though they had the leaſt ſhare in it. For he ſhewed, then d 
es, if they wo 
have complied with bis meaſures, whereas the church tecured all ſhe wor 
joys. which would have been irrecoverably loſt, had not the revolution 145 
pened. 2. That the churchmen, and even the clergy, ſhewed more a 
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tome clauſes concerning the teſt, and corporation acts were 
: 4 to be left out, the bill was committed, and, being 
wy third time, paſſed the houſe, and was ſent down to 
* d where it was alſo warmly debated; but at 
140 corned by a majority of two hundred and twenty-one 
- ink one hundred and 8 

The manner in which the king had, in his ſpeech, men- 
oned Spain, and his ſaying, that he was perſuaded a Bri- 
1 arliament would enable him to reſent ſuch treatment, 
ou 4 lain intimations of his intention to declare war againſt 
. TOS: On the 17th of December, the king ſent a 
— to the commons to acquaint them, that all his en- 
deavours, as well as thoſe of the Y of France, to procure 
redreſs for the injuries done to his ſubjects by the king of 
Spain, to the unſpeakable detriment of their trade, or even 
ta obtain a diſcontinuance of his unjuſt hoſtilities, having 

-oved ineffectual, he had found it neceſſary to declare war 
- o2in{t Spain. 
185 — reading of this meſſage, it was moved for an 
addreſs to aſſure the King, that they would, with the great- 
eft chearfulneſs, and the utmoſt vigour, aſſiſt and ſupport 
him in the war, till Spain was reduced to accept of realon- 
able terms of peace, and agree to ſuch conditions of trade 
and commerce as the nation was jultly entitled to by their 
ſeveral treaties. Mr Shippen and ſome others excepted 


againſt the motion, or againſt ſome expreſſions in it, which 


occaſioned a warm debate. They alledged, they did not 
{ce the neceſſity of declaring war againit Spain, but were 
rather inclined to believe, the grievances complained of by 
the merchants might be amicably redreſſed. Mr Stanhope 
aflured the houſe, that he had preſented, at leaſt, five and 
twenty memorials to the court of Spain upon that ſubject 
without any ſucceſs. Mr Methuen endeavoured to account 
for the dilatorineſs of the court of Madrid in the diſpatch 
of commercial affairs, occationed by the different regulati- 
ons in the ſeveral provinces and ports ot Spain; which 
might be the reaſon why the grievances had not been redreſ- 
ſed ſo ſoon as might have been expected. It was alſo ſug- 
geſted, that the miniſters had ſhewn no great concern for 
the trade and intereſt of the nation, ſince it appeared, by 
the anſwer from a ſecretary of ſtate to the marquis de Mon- 
teleone's letter, that they would have paſſed by the violati- 
ons of the treaties of commerce, provided Spain had accept- 
ed the terms of the quadruple alliance; and that his majeſty 
did not ſeek to agrandize himſelf by any new acquiſitions, 
but was rather inclined to ſacrifice ſomething of his own, to 
procure the general quiet and tranquility: that nobody 
could yet tell how far that ſacrifice was to extend; but cer- 
tainly it was a very uncommon piece of condeſcenſion. 
Mr Horatio Walpole made alſo a long ſpeech, wherein he 
found fault with the treaty of quadruple alliance, particu- 
larly as to the diſpoſition of Sicily, in favour of the empe- 
ror, which was a breach of the treaty of Utrecht. Mr Wal- 
pole, his brother, likewiſe exclaimed againſt the injuſtice 
of attacing the Spaniſh fleet before a declaration of war. 
They were anſwered by mr. Craggs, and fir Joleph Jekyll 
cloled the debate with ſaying : that ſome weeks before, 


15 majeſty and his miniſters was entirely agreeable to the 


on to the preſent government than the diſſenters during the late rebellion ;* 
to which he anſwered, that by the laws, which by this bill were to be rc- 
pealed, the diſſenters were then under an incapacity to ſerve the government, 
which evinced the neceſſity of this bill: and as for a clergyman, who had 
given ſignal proofs of his zeal for the government in the north, that it was 
well known he was pever rewarded for it, but rather diſregarded ever lince 
his neighbours, 3. As to what had been ſuggeſted, that all offices and 
p:3063 of truſt ought to be in the hands of thoſe of the eſtablithed church, his 
iordfhip faid, he hoped they ſhould never draw precedents from Sweden. 
He concluded with returning thanks to the lay-lords for bearing ſo long and 
0 patiently with that bench leaving the ifſue of this debate to their judg- 
ments; and only taking notice, that as the wiſdom of Solomon never more 
emmently appeared than in diſcovering the true mother of the child ; ſo their 
lordſhips might eaſily know the reaſon, why ſome perſons ſpoke with ſo much 
'2ndernefs for the acts, which, by this bill, were to be repealed. Dr Gaſtrel, 

op of Cheſter, was of the contrary opinion, and, in particular, except— 
ed againſt a clauſe in the bill, whereby a puniſhment or cenſure was to de 
Mflicted on ſuch clergymen, as ſhould refuſe to adminiſter the ſacrament to 
any, that defired to receive it; which, he ſaid, was againſt the canons of 
the church, 

b Sir William Thompſon having urge againſt the ſchiſm-bill, that it de- 
p:ived parents of their natural right of educating their children as they pleaſ- 


the king of Sicily, without the leaſt provocation? and was 
it not juſt in his majeſty to vindicate the faith of his treaties, 
and to defend and protect the trade of his ſubjects, which 
had been violently oppreſſed?“ After theſe ſpeeches, the ad- 
dreſs was carried by a majority of a hundred and ſeventy-eight, 
againſt a hundred and ſeven, and preſented the next day. 

Earl Stanhope brought the ſame meſſage to the houſe of 
peers, and, the like addreſs being moved for, it was carri- 
ed without a diviſion. 

The declaration of war was publiſhed with the uſual ſo- 
lemnities, but not with the ſame acclamations as when war 
was proclaimed againſt France in the two former reigns. 
The declaration was well drawn, and began with an artful 
turn, which ſeemed to intimate as if the action of Syracuſa 
had been a conſequence of the ill ſucceſs of the earl of Stan- 
hope's negotiations at Madrid. For after the king had 
mentioned his being guarantee of the neutrality of 
Italy, his engagement to defend the emperor's domi- 
nions, and the king of Spain's invaſion of Sardinia : 
* we did {end (ſays he) our fleet into the Mediterranean this 
laſt ſummer, with a full and earneſt intention to make uſe 
of its appearance there for ſetting on foot negotiations of peace 
towards reconciling the parties engaged in war, and there- 
by preventing the many calamities that muſt entue there- 
from. And whereas we did likewiſe, to teſtify our moſt 
lincere inclinations to peace, fend our right truſty and right 
well beloved couſin and councellor James, carl Stanhope, 
one of our principal ſecretaries of ſtate, to Madrid, with 
tull power and commiſſion to offer our molt hearty endea- 
vours for re-eſtabliſhing, the quiet of Europe, and for culti- 
vating and improving the friendſhip of the king of Spain. 
And whereas, notwithitanding all the inſtances. we could 
poſſibly make, all the tenders of amity and affection we 
could uſe, our plenipotentiary returned without the leaſt 
hopes of peaceable diſpoſitions in the court of Spain; and 
our admiral in the Mediterranean, finding allo no ten- 
dency.to amicable meaſures, was obliged to aſſiſt and protect 
the emperor's dominions by force, which were in eminent 
danger by the further invaſion of the kingdom of Sicily, and 
by the great fleets and armies which the king of Spain had 
in thoſe parts.” | 

To ſhew that the war was not purely on the emperor's 
account, the declaration fer forth the ſeizing of the effects 
and perſons of the Engliſh, in violation of treaties and anti- 
ent privileges; and then touched upon the true motives of 
the war, the diſabling the king of Spain to unite the crowns 
of France and Spain, or to affift the pretender. Thoſe 
were jult motives, which though perſonal to king George, 
and the duke of Orleans, vet were of the utmoſt concern to 
the nations they governed. 

Cardinal Alberoni was not idle whilſt meaſures were 
taken to cruſh him. He raiſed troops, fitted out ſhips, put 
the coaſts in a poſture of defence, ſent ſuccours to Sicily, 
and provided for the ſafety of Sardinia. But, what efforts 
ſoever Spain might make, he was ſenſible of the impoſlibi- 
lity to reſiſt the three moſt powerful ſtates of Europe com- 
bined againſt him. To efforts therefore he joined plots and 
intrigues to ſupport his undertakings. He began with the 
duke of Orleans, believing, if he could remove him, the 
forces of France would be at his diſpoſal, at leaſt they would 
not be employed againſt him, and king George, deprived 
of {9 powerful and ally, would be obliged to moderate his 
zeal for the emperor's intereſts. | 

The plot was caſy to be laid, and was fo well conducted, 
that the ſucceſs ſeemed infallible. France abounded with 
mal-contents, and the regent had many enemies who 
either withed his removal, or the execution of the late king's 
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will. Theſe mal-contents, in order to be ſupported, had 


ed, mr. Shippen anſwered, it was ſomewhat ſtrange to ſee ſo able a lawyer 
inconſiſtent with himſelf: for, when the twelve judges were conſulted in 
a caſe relating to a great family, he was of the opinion of ten of them, that 
children may be taken from their parents, and educated as the good of the 
nation required.“ To this fir William readily replied, that, as he never 
was conſulted, ſo had he never declared his thoughts, in that nice cafe hint- 
ed by that gentleman, and therefore he could not, with any colour of juſtice, 
be ſaid to have changed his opinion: but that the member who taxed him 
with it, and who thereby declared againſt the opinion of the ten judges, it 
he would be conſiſtent with himſelf, muſt now be for the bill that repeals the 
ſchiſm act, which reſtores parents to their natural right.“ 

The lord Guernſey propoſed the inſerting a clauſe, that any perſon, when 
he came to take the abjuration oath, in order to his qualification, ſhould 
acknowledge, that the old and new teſtament were given by divine inſpiration, 
and profeſs his belief of the ever-vleffed trinity. But this motion was re- 
jected, Pr. H. C. | 

It was obſetved that the archbiſhop Wake had proteſted againſt paſſing 
the very. bill, the repeal of which he now oppoſed, as did alſo the earl ot 
Notingham the duke of Devonſhire, and ſome others. | 

By tbe ſacrifice was meant the ceſſion of Gibraltar and Port-Mauhon, 
which, it was reported, the regent of France had offered to the kin o of Spain, 
in cate he would accede to the quadruple alliance, 
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recourſe to the Spaniſh court, where the reſentment againſt 
the duke of Orleans procured them a favourable hearing. 
The prince de Cellamare, the Spaniſh embaſlador at Paris, 
was ordered to treat with them. The plot was ſoon formed; 
biſhops, magittraces, nobles, prieſts, monks, officers, 
and governors, were ready for the undertaking, and 
were numbered among the conſpirators. The project was 
to ſeize the regent in ſome party of pleaſure, which he 
frequently made about Paris with his miſtreffes, the 
king's perſon was at the fame time to be ſecured, and 
proper orders were to be iſſued to the governors of 
the provinces and towns to aſſemble the parliaments, for 
ſettling the government, whilſt the ſtates of the kingdom 
ſhould meet, and make a final determination of matters. 
Many papers were kept in a readineſs to juſtify theſe un- 
dertakings, and encourage the people to ſupport them. 

The mines were charged and ready to ſpring, when the 
affair was diſcovered. The firſt advice came from king 
George, who warned the regent of ſome attempt contriv- 
ing againſt his perſon and government. This notice, 
though general only, was of great uſe. The duke of Or- 
leans and the abbot du Bois were very vigilant. Several 
perſons were ſuſpected, particularly the duke and dutcheſs 
of Maine, and the Spaniſh embaſiador, all whom were 
narrowly watched, till the whole affair was diſcovered by 
the following accident. The prince de Cellamare, for the 
greater fafety, entruſted his diſpatches to the abbot de Por- 
tocarrero, nephew of the cardinal of that name, and to one 
of the ſons of the marquis de Monteleon. Theſe gentle- 
men (with only fir Joſeph Hodges, who paſſed for an Englith 
lord) ſet out from Paris in a poſt-chaiſe. They had not 
gone above two leagues before the chaiſe broke down in a 
ſlough. The poſtilion obſerved, the abbot ſhewed much 
more concern for his portmanteau than for himſelf, and 
heard him ſay, he would not have loſt it for a hundred 
thouſand piſtoles. The poſtilion, having conducted them 
to the firſt ſtage, returned to Paris, and gave immediate 
notice to the government, of what he had teen and heard. 
Upon which they were purſued and overtaken at Poictiers. 
Their perſons were ſeized, and the portmanteau ſent to 
Paris, wherein were found two letters which plainly diſco- 
vered the plot. The prince de Cellamare was put under a 
guard, and his papers were ſealed up with his and the re- 
gent's ſeals, to be delivered to the perſons the king of Spain 
ſhould ſend to receive them. A few days after the prince 
was conducted to the frontiers of the kingdom. The mar- 
quis de Pampadour and ſeveral other perſons of note were 
impriſoned. The duke of Maine was ſent priſoner to the 
citadel of Dourlens in Picardy, and the dutcheſs to the 
caſtle of Dijon in Burgundy. The cardinal de Polignac was 
ordered to his abby of Auchin, that place being allowed him 
tor his priſon. 

On the 29th of December, war was declared at Paris 
againſt Spain. The declaration was accompanied with a 
long manifeſto, ſhewing the cauſes of rupture between 
France and Spain, and concluded with the following para- 
graph, in relation to cardinal Alberoni's plot: © we now fee 
with horror what it was that made the miniſter of Spain in- 
acceſſible to all projects of peace. He would thereby have 
{cen all the odious plots which he formed againſt us prove 
abortive: he would have loſt all hopes of laying this king- 
dom deſolate, of raifing up France againſt France, of 
having the management of rebels among all the orders of 
ſtate, of kindling a civil war in the boſom of our provinces; 
and, in fine, of becoming to us the {ſcourge of heaven, by 
putting in execution thoſe ſeditious projects, and ſpringing 
that mine which was, according the words of the embatia- 
dor's letter, to terve as a prelude to the conflagration. 
What a recompence is this to France, for the treaſures 
and blood of which ſhe has been fo profuſe for the ſake of 
Spain!“ 6 

:1718-19.] To ſupport the reaſons alledged in the mani- 
fo, armaments were prepared in France and England. 
The beginning of January, an army of thirty-ſix thouſand 
men were on the march towards Spain. Ships of war were 
fitted out tor ſeveral expeditions. The barrenneſs of the 
Country, where the war was to be carried, occaſioned great 
expences, eſpecially for proviſions. The duke of Orleans 
was at tome lots for a general: marſhal Villars, to whom he 
offercd the command, retuled it, affirming he would never 
draw his tword againit the houſe of Bourbon, but the duke 
of Berwick, not being to ſcrupulous, accepted of the 
command. | 

Cardinal Alberont's intrigues were not confined to France, 
he had formed the ſame detipns againſt king George. The 
pretender was treated with, who readily came 1nto the car- 


and was conducted to the palace of Buen-retiro. 
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dinal's views to annoy his enemy. The duke of Or» 
repaired to Spain the latter end of the year, and n- mes 
were taken to ſtir up their friends in Great-Britain : 
gage them to ſupport the deſigns of Spain, 

The pope was doubtleſs in the ſecret, and 
for the chevalier de Sr. George hindered him from cop; 
ing, that he ſhould be expoſed, till it was feen what 10 ” 
the firſt attempt might have. He ſuffered him hn -— 
to go into Spain. The pretender was watched, ind 1h 
was need of addreſs to eſcape the vigilance of the Germ 
who were ſpread over the eccleſiaſtical tate. He had — 
ly left Urbino, where he reſided, and was come to lis 
Rome. He. went from thence on a ſudden, and cauſed | 
to be reported, that he was gone to Bologna. He {en; ſry 
ther the earls of Mar and Perth, with one Paterſon bag 
was to paſs for their maſter. This artifice was attended wick 
the expected ſucceſs: all three were arreſted at Voghera a 
the imperialiſts, but preſently after releaſed. As ,- rl 
pretender, he came to Nettuno without any accident | ** 
embarked for Cagliari, from whence he came to Rot. , 
Catalonia, the beginning of March. 

He was magnificently received at Madrid, where he cn. 
tered in one of the king's coaches, attended by the guar: 
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aſurez 
z and en. 


his affection 
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On the 
morrow he was viſited by the king, the queen, the _ 
of Aſturias, and the great officers of the crown, and com. 
plimented by them as king of Great-Britain. Upon his ar- 
rival, the ſquadron, which had been fitting out ſome time 
for this expedition, ſailed from Cadiz towards England. 
conſiſting of ten men of war and tranſport-ſhips, with fy 
thouſand regular troops on board, moſtly Iriſh, with arms 
for ten or twelve 50 men. The duke of Ormond wa: 
the conductor of this undertaking, with the title of Captain- 
general of the king of Spain: he was to publiſh, in the 
proper places, a declaration 1n that king's name, wherein he 
ſaid, that for many very good reaſons he had reſolved to 
ſend part of his land and ſea- forces into England and Scot- 
land, to ſerve as auxiliaries to king James: what had con- 
firmed him in his reſolution, was the certain advices he had 
received, that many of the two nations, notwithſtanding 
their ſtrong inclination to acknowledge that prince for 
their ſovereign, durſt not openly declare for him, becauſe 
they did not fee him ſupported by any of the ſtates of Europe 
who had either power or will to aſſiſt them: that, to remove 
this difficulty, and others that might ariſe, he declared he 
was determined to uſe all his power for the reſtoration of a 
prince, to a country belonging to him by undeniable right: 
that he hoped providence would favour ſo juſt a cauſe; bur, 
that the fear of ill ſucceſs might not hinder any perſon from 
declaring readily for him, he promiſed a fecure retreat in 
his dominions, to all that ſhould join him, and, in cafe they 
were forced to leave their country, he declared, that every 
fea or land officer ſhould have the fame rank as he enjoyed 
in Great-Britain, and the foldicrs ſhould be received and 
treated like his own. 

Theſe preparations had not been fo ſecret, but the king 
had received timely notice to take the neceflary precautions: 
the duke of Orleans, in return for the fame favour, hat 
acquainted him with all he could diſcover. A proclamat!- 
on was publiſhed againſt the duke of Ormond, and the othe! 
lords that were with him, with a reward of 5oo0l. for ſcizing 
the duke, and of 1000). for each of the reft, and of 300. 
for every gentleman. : 

As the rumour of the invaſion increaſed, fome torce 
were ordered into the north and into the weſt of England: 


at Amſterdam, which they agreed to, notwithſtanding ie 
endeavours of the Spaniſh miniſters to the contrary. Above 
all, the naval armament againſt the Spaniſh ſquadron was 
haſtened ; and, upon the repeated advices of the regent, i 
king came to the houſe of peers, and ſaid, that he had given 
orders to the lord- chancellor to declare to both houles 3 
matter of the greateſt importance. Upon this the loid- 


chancellor read the following ſpeech: 


My Lords and Gentlemen, | 

© Having received from our good brother and ally, the 
molt chriftan king, repeated advices, that an invaſion wil 
ſuddenly be attempted from Spain againſt my dominion, 
in tavour of the pretender ta my crown, I have judged - 
convenient to make you acquainted with it, and ſhall, 0 
my part, take all the neceſſary meaſures to defeat the def g 
of our enemies. | 


conſiderahle allo 


nr 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, ; 
«This attempt, if it proceed, muſt engage me in ſome 


farther expences by ſea and land than proviſion has been 


aſt therefore recommend it to you, that I 
_ be ſach manner, as you ſhall judge convenient, 
* ke the neceſſary diſpoſitions for our ſecurity; and you 
- y depend upon it, that I ſhall upon this, and all other 
— have as much regard to the eaſe of my people, as 
Wal be conſiſtent with their ſafety. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
© The many proofs, I have had of the affection and loyal- 
cy of this parliament, leave me no room to doubt of your 
ſteady and vigorous perſeverence in ſupport of my perſon 
and government upon this occaſion. 


This ſpeech had all the effect the king could expect or 
defire. Both houſes aſſured him of their ſupport; and the 
commons defired him to augment his forces by ſea and 
land, in ſuch manner as he ſhould think fit, promiſing to 
make good any increaſe of expence on that account. With 
theſe afſurances of the parliament, the king had the ſatis- 
fiction to ſee his allies exert their zeal in his defence. The 
States ſent over the two thouſand men; and the marquis de 
pris, governor of the Auſtrian Netherlands, fix battalions 
of imperialiſts. The duke of Orleans offered no leſs than 
twenty battalions, but it was not thought proper to accept 
his offer. Theſe precautions taken by the king were very 
juſt, but, as it happened, they proved needleſs. The Spa- 
niſh fleet came with a fair wind as far as cape Finiſtere, when 
2 violent ſtorm aroſe, which laſted two days and two nights. 
The fleet was entirely diſperſed, and diſabled from purſuing 
their courſe. The admiral's ſhip of fixty-four guns, having 
loſt all her maſts, made for the coaſt of Spain, as did all 
the reſt in the beſt manner they could. By this ſtorm, the 
men and horles were for the moſt part rendered unſer-— 
viceable. : : . ; 

Though the Spaniſh ſquadron miſcarried, the frigates 
arrived at Kintail in Scotland. Thele frigates failed from 
Port-Paſſage the latter end of February, and came to Kin- 
tail the 16th of April, without having ſeen any of the Spa- 
niſh fleet in their way. They brought with them the earls 
of Seaforth and Mariſclial, and the marquis of Tullibardine, 
with three hundred and ſeven Spaniards, being a detach- 
ment of twelve men in a company of Don Pedro de Caſtro's 
regiment of foot, commanded by a lieutenant-colonel with 
fix captains, fix lieutenants, and as many enſigns. They 
brought alſo arms for two thouſand men. The lieutenant- 
colonel was affured there were ten thouſand men in arms 
ready to join him, but, very few appearing, he kept the 
frigates two days, reſolving to $9 off again, but he was at 
lalt prevailed with to let them ſail. The two earls and the 
marquis, who had ventured themſelves with ſo ſmall a force, 
went with the Spaniards and joined the rebels. After this 
junction, they - pofleſſed themſelves of Donan-Caſtle, and 
put in it a garriſon of fifty men; but captain Boyle, in the 
Worceſter, and ſome other ſhips came before the place, and 
took the garriſon priſoners. In the mean time, general 
Wightman was ordered by the lord Carpenter, to march 
with the forces under his command in queſt of the rebels. 
He marched from Inverneſs the beginning of June, and, 
having halted one day at the head of Lochneſs, came up 
with them at a place called the paſs of Glenſhill, which 
they gave out they were reſolved to defend; but, upon the 
approach of the king's troops, they immediately deſerted 
it, and retired to another pats called Strachell, where they 
were more advantageouſly poſted. The general, having 
viewed their ſituation, made the following diſpoſition for 
the attac : on the right were poſted all the grenadiers under 
the command of major Milbourn, being about a hundred 
and fifty in number, who were ſuſtained by Mountague's 


* A marriage was this year agreed upon for the pretender, with a daugh- 
ter of prince Sobieſki, eldeſt ſon of John Sobieſki, king of Poland, who had 
gained fo much honour by raiſing the ſiege of Vienna. But the court of 
Vienna thought fit to interctt itſelf ſo much in preventing this intended mar- 
-14ge, that the princeſs was ſtopped in paſſing through Tirol into Italy, and 
cairied into confinement at Inſpruck. Great application was made to the 
em peror for her releaſe; but he continued inflexible, and ſeemed the more 
extend his authority in this affair, as the whole family of Sobieſki lay un- 
der great and uncommon obligations to him, on account of penſions and 

wances, which they received from him, in acknowledgment 
of the gr-1t ſervices of the late king of Poland to the empire. Prince James 
Sobieſki, tather of this young princeſs, held his ſubſiſtance chiefly at the em- 
peror's pleaſure. On this occafion he went therefore to Vienna, to make his 
lubmiſſion to the emperor, whom he underſtood to be highly diſpleaſed with 

im; but his imperial majeſty would be no ways reconciled to him, or agree 
19 a continuance of his cuſtomary allowance upon any other terms, but his 
entirely breaking off the match, * 


Whilſt interceſſion was making for her liberty, the princeſs Sobieſki eſcap- 
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regiment, commanded by lieutenant- colonel Laurence, and 
a — Arp of fifty men commanded by colonel Harrifon ; 
the reſt of the regiment being in garriſon at Inverlochy. 
Theſe were ſupported by Haftel's Dutch regiment, and 
four companies out of Amerongon's. This wing had fifty- 
ſix of lord Strachnaver's men in the flank, under the com- 
mand of enſign Mackey; and the whole wing was com- 
manded by colonel Clayton, who acted as brigadier upon 
this occaſion. The left wing conſiſted of Clayton's regi- 
ment, commanded by lieutenant-colonel Reading, and had 
on the flank about fourſcore men of the Monroes, under 
the command of mr. Munroe of Calcairn. The dragoons, 
which were a lundred and twenty in number, commanded 
by major Robertſon, and had made their march from Inver- 
neſs without the loſs of a ſingle horſe, or the leaſt incon- 
venience, were ordered to keep the road, having four co- 
horns placed in their front. The major-general himſelf 
was poſted in the centre, where every one had free acceſs 
to him for orders. 

The rebels forces conſiſted of one thouſand ſix hundred 
and forty Highlanders, beſides three hundred Spaniards, 
and a body of five hundred Highlanders, who were poſted 
on a hill, in order to make themſelves maſters of the bag- 
gage of the king's troops, it being always one of their chief 
aims. From this diſpoſition it is evident, that the king's 
forces, actually engaged, did not exceed eight hundred and 
fifty men, beſides the one hundred and twenty dragoons, 
and one hundred and thirty-ſix Highlanders. The left 
wing was ordered to begin the attac; and the rebels always, 
as they had fired their muſkets, ſkipping off, and neve- 
venturing to come to a cloſe engagement, were driven from 
roc to roc, the king's forces chaſing them above three 
hours, till they gained the top of the hill, where the re— 
bels were immediately diſperſed. The earl of Seaforth and 
lord George Murray were wounded. There were twenty- 
one men killed, and an hundred and twenty-one wounded, 
othcers included, of the king's troops, who lay on their arms 
all night, in order to bring off the wounded; and marched 
the next morning to Glenſhill, where about two in the af- 
ternoon the Spaniards ſurrendered themſelves priſoners 
at diſcretion and deliverd up all their arms and ammuni— 


tion. Their commander ſaid, the earl of Seaforth and all 


the reſt were ſhifting for themſelves, and believed, they 
would endeavour to get off as ſoon as poſſible at the ſea- 
port towns were they could hope to have friends to let 
them eſcape. General Wightman acquainted the lord Car- 
penter, that he had taken two hundred and ſeventy-four 
Spaniards priſoners, and was making a tour through the 
difficult part of Seaforth's country, to terrify the guilty, 
and preſerve the well affected, and that he had utterly diſ- 
perſed the rebels, the chiefs of whom Seaforth, Tullibar- 
dine, Mariſchal, and others, were gone off to the Lewis 
or Orkney iſlands. Thus ended Cardinal Alberoni's en— 
terprize upon Great-Britain.” 

When the king ſent the meſſage to both houſes about the 
Spaniſh invaſion, the lords were debating upon the famous 
peerage bill. This bill, by which the number of peers was 
to be limitted, is ſaid to have been chiefly intended to put 
a reſtraint on the prince of of Wales, when his ſucceſſion 
ſhould take place, from whom the preſent miniſtry could 
expect but little favour. Be this as it will, the whigs had 
exclaimed againſt the numerous promotion of the peers by 
queen Anne, particularly the creation of twelve peers at 
once, in order to gain a {ſuperiority in the houſe of lords, 
and to prevent the like for the future, it was refolved to 
bring in a bill, to fix the number of peers. * The perſon by 
whom this bill was moved for, was the duke of Somerſet, 
who, on the laſt day of February, repreſented in the houſe 
of lords, that the number of peers being of late years very 
much increaſed, eſpecially fince the union of the two 


kingdoms, it ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary to fix the ſame, 


ed from her confinement in the beginning of May, in man's cloaths, and, 
repairing to Bologna, was there married by proxy to the pretender, then in 
Spain. A few days after the went to Rome, where ſhe was very kindly en- 


tertained by the pope and ſome of the cardinals. She ſeemed impatient to 


be conducted to her ſpouſe ; but the hazard of the preſent conjuncture, and 
the uncertainty of his reſidence, till his projects were brought to ſome eriſis, 
made the pope continue her under his care at Rome. No other opportu- 
nity of correſpondence could therefore be obtained but by letters ; and, about 
the latter end of June, an account was brought to England of one Maſſy, 
who was ſent from Rome with diſpatches from her to the pretender and car- 
dinal Alberoni ; and, quicly after, earl Cadogan had notice of a perſon of 
the ſame name in Holland, with letters and papers of conſequence ; where- 


upon, at his inſtances, Matly's lodgings were ſearched, and his perſon and 
papers ſecured. 


The ſame day this bill was brought in, there was printed and delivered 
to the lords, a liſt of the peers exiſting at the time of king James I's acceſ- 
ſion to the crown, and of thoſe who have ſince been adyanced to the paerage; 
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both to preſerve the dignity of the peerage, and to pre- 
vent the inconveniences that may attend the creation of a 
great number of peers to ſerve a preſent purpoſe; of which 
they had a remarkable inſtance in the late reign. He there- 


fore made a motion for bringing in a bill to tettle and limit 


the peerage in ſuch a manner, that the number of Englith 
peers ſhould not be enlarged beyond fix above the pretent 
number, which, upon failure of male iſſue might be ſup- 
plied by new creations; and that, inſtead of ſixteen elective 
peers, twenty-five ſhould be made hereditary on the part 
of Scotland, whoſe number upon failure of heirs male 
ſhould be ſupplied by fome other Scots peers. The duke 
of Argyle (who was now lord-ſteward of the houthold) ſe- 
conded this motion, which was allo ſupported by the earls 
of Sunderland and Carliſle, before they came to any reſo— 
lution; and thereupon his lordſhip, the earl of Oxford, 
excepted againſt it, and ſaid, * as it tended to take away 
the brightelt gem from the crown, it was matter of wonder 
to fee it ſupported by thoſe, who, by the great employ- 
ments they enjoyed, feemed under the ſtricteſt obliga- 
tion to take care of the royal prerogative. That theretore 
there muſt be a {ſecret meaning in this motion; but for his 
own part, though he expected nothing from the crown, yet 
he would never give his vote for lopping off ſo valuable a 
branch of the prerogative, becauſe this would put it out of 
the power of the crown to reward merit and virtuous 
actions.“ To this the earl of Sunderland an{wered, * that 
though the number of peers were limited, yet the crown 
{hould ſtill be the fountain of honour, and preſerve its 
prerogative of creating new peers upon the extinction of 
old titles for want of male iſſue, which happened frequently; 
and that thoſe extinctions would give the prince on the 
throne ſufficient opportunities to beſtow honours upon 
commoners of diſtinguiſhed merit and abilities.” The de- 
bate being adjourned to the 2d of March, upon that 
day, earl Stanhope delivered to a full houſe the following 
meſlage from the king: 


George R. 

His majelty being informed, that the houſe of peers 
have under conſideration the {tate of the peerage of Great- 
Britain, is graciouſly pleaſed to acquaint this houſe, that 
he has ſo much at heart the ſettling the peerage of the 
whole kingdom upon ſuch a foundation, as may tecure the 
freedom and conſtitution of parliaments in all future ages, 
that he is willing, that his prerogative ſtand not in the 
way of fo great and neceſſary a work. 


A motion being made for an addreſs of thanks for this 
meſlage, the carl of Nottingham excepted againſt it, ſay- 
ing, it was unuſual for the king to take notice of any 
thing depending in parliament, before the {ame was laid 
before him in a parliamentary way.” But the duke of Bucks 
over-ruled this objection, and ſaid, it could not be ſup- 
poſed, that the king alone ſhould be ignorant of what every 
body clie knew; and that, ſince his majeſty pleaſed, for 
the good of his ſubjects, to ſuffer his prerogative to be re- 
ſtrained, they ought readily to accept, and thankfully ac- 
knowledge, fo great and ſo gracious a condeſcenſion.“ 
Upon this the addrets was agreed to, and the debate was 
as alſo of the ſcveral peers extinct in his and the ſucceeding reigns, By this 
liſt it appears that, 


3 | | extinct addec 
At the death of queen Elizabeth, the number of ded 


Engl peers was — — — 7 59 

King ſames I. created — — 62 17 45 
King Charles I. — — — 59 21 38 
King Charles II. — 64 53 II 
King James II. — 8 8 O 
King \\ illiam and queen May 39 21 9 
Qucen Anne — | 30 24 6 
King George - — 1 10 10 


Extinct — — — 104 


IT 
Remains 178 
Ar 11.0 time of dchating the bill, the ſtate of the peers was as follows : 

The prince of Wales and duke of Lok 2 
Dukes — — 22 
Viicounts — — 13 
Barons — 68 
178 
Archbiſhopꝭ and biſnops — 26 
Peet: Ui Fcotlaud 1 16 
220 
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put off to the next day; when the earl of gu. 
a long ſpeech, ran over the ſeveral changes, . 
pened 1n the peerage, fince the reign of que 
to this time; urged the neceſſity of limiting t 
peers ; and propoſed the duke of Somerſet”; yp 
relation both to the Engliſh and Scotch peers, Earl Mt 
per in anſwer to this ſpeech endeavoured to ſhe, _ 
what was intended to be done, with relation to the Kern 
pecrage, was a manifeſt violation of the treaty of, Pro 
and the higheſt piece of injuſtice ; for it was ng 1- 


nderland 4 
hat had 14... 
en Elizahes. 
he number * 
ſcheme | 


of union 


g ese tha; 
"> : g * 5 1 th 
deprive perſons of their right without being hear 


without any pretence of forteiture on their part ; 8 
that the Scots peers, who ſhould be excluded e I 
number of twenty-five hereditary, would be in a i hong 
dition than any other ſubjects, ſince they would $8234, 
electing nor elected, nor repreſenting nor repreſents 
which could not fail of railing dangerous Mos 
amongſt them. That beſides it would be a breach fn 
in thoſe, who reprelented the Scots pecrage, wholly Rae 
veit their principles of a power, with which they had wi 
truſted them only for a few years : and therefyre he 
of opinion, that the Scots peers ought to have been con 
ſulted, before any ſteps were made in fo nice and ſo j.. 
portant an affair.“ Theſe objections were anſwered hy t. 
earls of Sunderland, Stanhope, and Cadogan, the dukes ,; 
Bucks and Newcaſtle, the biſhop of Gloceſter and f 
other Engliſh lords, who were ſupported by ſerera! Scat. 
peers, particularly the dukes of Roxburoh and Nt. 
troſe, the marquis of Annandale, and the earl of Hlay. lu 
the firſt place, it was alledged, that the ſettling the pe... 
age, in the manner propoled, was rather a benefit than 2 
diſadvantage to the Scots peerage, whoſe repreſentu lie. 
were threby increaſed by nine, and all made hereditary: and 
as for thoſe peers, who, for the preſent, would be excludes 
they would afterwards have a chance to come in u bon Failurs 
of any ot the twenty-five : that this regulation could nw 
be looked upon as a violation of the union, tuo ihino: 
only being made unalterable fundaments of that contra; 
religion, and the proportion of public taxes: that the con. 
lulting of the Scots peers in this affair, would be altogcthet 
improper and unparliamentary, and attended with great in- 
convenience. The earl of Ilay in particular repreſente), 
that the bringing in a number of peers into that houſe, hy 
election, was certainly derogatory to the dignity of thi 
auguſt aſſembly, and of the highelt tribunal in the wie 
kingdoms : and therefore he had long before wiſhed to fes 
this defect in the union rectified, and the Scots peers free 
from that ignominious mark of diſtinction, which mat 
them be looked upon as dependant on the court and mi 
niſtry, and not at liberty to vote like the other member: 
for the good and intereſt of their country.“ The carl of 
Nottingham, the lord Townſhend, and ſome other peers, 
declared, that they were not againſt the ſettling and l. 
miting the peerage, but only againſt the doing it in fuck 
a manner, as, in their opinion, was unjuſt, and might be 
attended with dangerous conſequences.“ But, ater a lng 
debate, reſolutions agrecable to the duke of Somcriet's 
motion was agreed to, and the judges were ordered to-pie- 
pare and bring in the bill. 

As this affair had made a great noiſe, and alarmed, nv! 


Urg imo 
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w The reſolutions about the Scots peers were theſe fix : 


I. That, in lieu of the ſixteen elective peers to {it in this houſe on the pot 
I * * * 11 d has 
of Scotland, twenty-five peers to be declared by his majeſty, Niall have he. 
reditary feats in parliament, and be the peers on the part of the peerage"! 


Scotland. 


ry + . 8 y "> 
II. "That ſuch twenty-five peers ſhall be declared by his majcity, Oct 


the next ſeſſion of parliament. 


III. That nine of the ſaid twenty-five ſhall be appointed by his majery * 
have immediate right to ſuch bereditary feats in parliament, ſubject to i 


qualifications requiſite by the laws now in being. 


IV. That none of the remaining ſixteen, io to be declared by hs mi 
jeſty, or their heirs, ſhall become litting peers of the parliament of Grew 
1 mn 


he 


Britain, till after the determination of this preſent parliament, except! 
as are of the number of the ſixteen peers now fitting in parliament ons 
part of Scotland and their heirs, 


V. That if any of the twenty-five peers, ſo to be declared by his majeſy, 
and their heirs, ſhall fail, ſome one or other of the peers of Scotland ft 
be appointed by his majeſty, his heirs and fſucceffors, to ſucceed every ſack 
peer 10 failing, and every peer 0 appointed ſhall be one of the peers on 


the part of the peerage of Scotland, in the parliament of Great-Britain, it 
ſo, toties quoties, as often as any ſuch failure ſhall happen. 


LS 1 . . * a 0 1 1 . 4 1 Jer Je 
VI. That the hereditary right of fitting in parliament, which fhal! mo 
| bs 


to the twenty-five peers of Scotland, to be declared by his majeſty, tlic 
ſo limited, as not to deſcend to females. 


The reſolutions concerning the Engliſh peers (which were agreed t 
next day) were theſe five: 


pw! . =_ . . lan J. 
I. That the number of peers of Great- Britain, on the part of Eng!: 2 


ſhall be enlarged, without precedent right, beyond tix above what they 2 
at preſent : but, as any of the ſaid preſent peers, or ſuch new pets, 


i ; 1 ereationꝭ et 
they be created, ſhall fail, their number may b- ſupplied by nen creation 
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only the generality of the Scots peers, but alſo many 5. 
the Englith commoners, a pamphlet, ſaid to be written Dy 
mr. Benſon, called the Plebian, was publiſhed againlt t or 
bill, which was anf wered by mr. Addiſon, in his paper calle 
the Old Whig. In thele papers, the chiet arguments, on 
both ſides of that important queſtion, are largely and fully 
if ; Is ; * 4+ 

51 wW hilſt the public was in expectation of the iſſue 
of this affair, a ſudden ſtop was put to all farther proceed- 
ings. Earl Stanhope, when the bill came to be read the 
third time, made a ſpeech, wherein he obſerved, * that this 
bill had made a great noiſe, and raiſed ſtrange apprehen- 
ions: and ſince the deſign of it had been ſo miſreprelented, 
and ſo miſunderſtood, that it was like to meet with great 
oppoſition in the other houſe, he thought it advitable 
to let the matter lie {till till a more proper opportunity. 
Upon this, the third reading was put off a fortnight, by 
which means the bill was dropped for this ſeſſion: tor the 
king, four days after, came to the houſe of peers, and put an 
end to the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech, which the lord- 
chancellor read to both houles : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

am now come to put an end to this ſeſſion, in which 
vou have ſhewn many great and ſeaſonable proofs of vour 
duty and affection to my perſon and government, and of 
your care and ſafety and welfare of your {cilow-tubjects. 
" By the bleſſing of God on our endeavours, we have hi— 
therto diſappointed the ill defigns of our enemies, Witt flat- 
cered themielves with fuccels from our unhappy divitions. 

We perceive by the raſh and wicked counſels which have 
lately prevailed in the court of Spain, that the deſperate 
and extravagant projects of one ambitious man, though not 
capable of giving fears to their neighbours, may occaſion 
to them ſome expence and trouble. 

That court being influenced by counſels odious and de— 
trutive to the Spaniards, who find themſclves neglected 
and oppreſſed, after having endeavoured to fomet conſpi- 
races and ſeditions both here and in France, and ſtooped 
to practices unuſual, accompanied by manifeſtocs of a ſtile 
unheard of among great princes, has at laſt proceeded ro 
acknowledge the pretender. 

As this news has given great ſurprize to all Europe, I 
queſtion not, but it will be received by every good Briton 
with indignation and contempt. 

It is 017 happinets, at this juncture, to find ourſelves 
aln ted by the greateit powers in Europe againſt an enemy, 
that has no allies, but thoſe, who would betray the govern- 
ment, under which they live, and are protected. 


Gentlemen of the Houle of Commons, 

thank you very heartily for the ſupplies you have 
granted me this year. The manner, in which you have 
raiſed them, without any new burden to my people, the 
great addition you have made to the fund for ſinking the 
debts of the nation, the diſcharge of the exchequer bills, 
and che proviſions you have made to pay whatever remains 
juitly due to foreign ſtates and princes, are the ſtrongeſt 
proots of your wiſdom, as well as of your zeal for my ſer— 
vice, and the good of your country. You may obſerve, I 
hare hitherto been very cautious of making uſe. of the 
power you have given me, to increaſe our forces by fea and 
land. If our enemies ſhould oblige me to a greater ex- 
pence, it hall be employed for your ſervice. This is wha 
he truſt you repoſed in me requires at my hands, and wha 
Lowe to fo dutiful and affectionate houle of commons. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
There being nothing more deſirable, at all times, than 
a firm union between proteſtants, I reflect with ſatisfaction 
upon the law you have paſſed this ſeſſion, which will, I 
hope, prove effectual to that purpoſe. As it is a ſignal 


comme ners, natural born ſubjects of this kingdom, and ſo, toties quoties, 
% often as ſuch failure ſhall happen. 

II. That no perſon be at any time hereafter created a peer by writ, nor 
ny peerage granted by patent for any longer eſtate than for the grantec, and 
the heirs male of his body. ; 

III. That there be not any reſtraint on the crown to create any of the 
prinees ot the blood peers of Great - Britain, with right to ſit in parliament. 

: IV, That, whenever any of the lords now fitting -in parliament, whoſe 
„das have cen called by writ, ſhall die, then it ſhall be lawtul for his majeſty, 
his 2ens aud fuccefſors, to create a peer to ſupply the number ſo leſſened. 
V. That every creation of a peer hereafter to be made contrary to theſe 
0iutions ſhall be null and void to all intents and purpoſes, 


„be Plebeian has the following expreſſions : © the greateſt traitor to ci- 


il ſociety it 1 
en. that ever yet appeared, will. be the man, it ſuch a one can be 
und, who ſhilt contend for ſuch a bill, ſhould it be propoſed among the 


commons, with the aflurance in his pocket of being a peer, as ſoon as the 
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inſtance of moderation and indulgence in our eſtabliſhed 
church, ſol hope it will beget ſuch a return of gratitude 
from all diſſenting proteſtants, as will greatly tend to her 
honour and ſecurity, both which I ſhall ever have near 
at heart. | 

I have always looked upon the glory of a ſovereign, and 
the liberty of a ſubject, as inſeparable ; and think it is the 
peculiar happineſs of a Britiſh king, to reign over a free 
people. As the civil rights, therefore, and privileges of all 
my ſubjects, and eſpecially of my two houles of parlia- 
ment, do juſtly claim my moſt tender concern: if any pro- 
viſion deſigned to perpetuate theſe bleſſings to your poſte- 
rity remains impertect, for want of time, during this ſeſſion, 
maturely to diſcuſs and ſettle matters of ſo great impor- 
tance, I promiſe myſelf, you will take the firſt opportu- 
nity to render my wiſhes for your happineſs compleat and 
effectual, and to ſtrengthen the union, which is of fo much 
conſequence to the welfare of this kingdom. 

If the circumſtances of my affairs mall allow of my go- 
ing abroad this ſummer, I ſhall take the ſame care of your 
intereſts, as if I remained here. The many negotiations, 
which will be on foot, to reſtore the peace of the north, 
in which the trade and tranquility of this Kingdom may be 
very much concerned, will make my prelence there of great 
ule to theſe my dominions. And, as in that cafe I deſign, 
by the blefling of God, to meet you early next winter, I 
will only recommend to you moſt earneſtly, that, laying 
aſide all animoſities, you would, in your reſpective coun- 
ties and ſtations, uſe your utmoſt endeavours to preſerve 
the public peace, and tice a due execution of the laws,” 


After this ſpeech the parliament was prorogued to the 
19th of May; and afterwards, by ſeveral prorogations, to 
the 23d of November. 

Soon after the prorogation, the king declared his intenti- 
on of going to Hanover, and appointed for lord juſtices, in 
his abſence, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, lord-chancelilor 
Parker, the dukes. of Kingſton, Argyle (now allo Green- 
wich) Newcailtle, Bolton, Marlborough, and Roxburgh; 
the earls Sunderland, Berkley, and Stanhope, and ſecre— 
tary Craggs. The prince and princets of Wales, not being 
appointed regents, retired into the country, and appeared 
no more till the king's departure, a few days after which 
they came to St. James's to ſee the young princeſs, who 
kept a levee twice a week: and to them it was, that the 
lords juſtices, and a numerous appearance of forcign mi- 
niſters, nobility, and gentry, made their compliments on 
the king's birth-day, who was entered into the tixticth year 
of his age. | 

As the king thought his preſence in Germany neceſſary 
to torwazd the many negotiations that were on foot, he ſet 
out the z1th of May, and, after a ſhort pailage of ſeventeen 
hours, arrived in Holland. With the king embarked ear] 
Stanhope, the dutcheſs of Munſter (now dutcheſs of Ken- 
dal) and the lord and lady How, with ſome others. The 
king ſtaid two daysat Olnabrug, and came to Herenhauſen, 
the 18th of May. 

The death of the king of Sweden having removed the 
chict obſtacle to the peace of the north the king turned his 
thoughts firſt that way. The new queen, who had ſuc- 
ceeded her brother Charles XII, as well as the whole nation, 
were deſirous of peace; drained of men and money, they 


» 
were unable to make war: almoſt the whole army, led 
by the late King to the fatal expedition of Norway, miſera- 
bly perithed. But it was not ſufficient to give peace to 

weden, it was neceſſary alto to diſarm her other enemies, 
and bound their pretenſions. Theſe enemies were the czar, 
and the kings of Denmark, Pruſſia, and Poland. King 


? 


George, ditpleaſed with the czar, whom he ſuſpected of 


uy 


having entered into all the projects which had been form- 


ed againſt him, reſolved to keep no meatures with him. 
He began with a fincere reconciliation with Sweden, then 


bill paſſes. And ſhonld he ſuccee-!, which God forbil, that honour, which 


is to be the reward of fo bate a treachery, will be a laſing mark of infamy to 


the family that bears it, whilſt any notion of honour remaius among man- 
kind.“ 

Mr Benſon was ſoon after removed from his poſt of ſurveyor- general of 
his majeſty's works, and was ſucceeded. by tir Thomas Hewet. 

Au act paſſed after the reſtoration, obliging all mayors and aldermen, 
&c. at their ad:mittion into offices, to ſign a declat ation againſt the ſolemn 
league and covenamt, on a coniderable penalty, As this act was till in force 
and all the magyilcrates liable to the penalty of it, becauſe the declaration had 
been univertally neglected, on a petition of the lord mayor and aldermen of 
London, an act patied this ſeſſion to repeal it, under the title of * an act for 
quieting anch ettabiithing corporations.“ 

The truſtees of the torteited eftates delivered in an account of the value 
of the eſtates of papiits, which had, in parſuance of an act, for that purpoſe, 
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endeavoured to ſoften the king of Denmark, and induce 
the two others to proceed with great moderation, to ac- 
knowledge him for mediator, and join with him, if neceſ- 
ſary, to compel the czar to accept of [3 ap conditions. 

The duke of Orleans, in concert with king George, had 
offered his midiation to Sweden for a reconciliation with that 
prince. The offer was accepted, and, in July, a proviſio- 
nal treaty was ſigned, by which a peace was to be conclud- 
ed as ſoon as poſſible, agreeable to the plan, and terms 
agreed upon with the mediator. This was punctually 
performed, and in November, the ſieur de Baſſewitz, 
miniſter of his Britannic majeſty, as duke and eleQor of 
Brunſwick, ſigned the peace with the plenipotentiaries of 
queen Ulrica. 

By this treaty Sweden gave up for ever, to the royal and 
electoral houſe of Hanover, the duchies of Bremen and 
Verden, with all their rights and dependencies, according 
to the treaty of Oſnabrug, of the 23d of October, 1648, 
by virtue of which the kings of Sweden had enjoyed them. 
On the other hand, the elector of Hanover engaged to con- 
tinue to his new ſubjects their rights, privileges, effects, 
and religion; and to diſcharge the engagements of his pre- 
deceſſors in thoſe duchies. 1 he obliged himſelf 
to pay to the queen of Sweden a million of rix- dollars at 
two payments; the firſt before the ſigning of the treaty; 
the ſecond, five or ſix weeks after the exchange of the ra- 
tifications. He engaged likewiſe to renew, both as =_ of 
Great-Britain, and elector of Hanover, the alliances for- 
merly eſtabliſhed with his predeceſſors and the kingdom of 
Sweden. Laſtly, the treaty of Weſtphalia was renewed 
with a reſervation of demanding and accepting the guaran- 
tee of the emperor, and, according to circumſtances, of 
ſome other powers. 

At the ſame time the lord Carteret, embaſſador plenipo- 
tentiary from Great-Britain to the court of Sweden, was 
employed to negotiate the confirmation of this treaty of 
peace, by an alliance between the two crowns, {till under 
the mediation and guarantee of France. But this alliance 
was not concluded till the next year, as will be related. 

Theſe negotiations with the queen of Sweden were not 
the moſt difficult; ſhe readily agreed to a peace, and con- 
ſidered it as the ground of her ſafety, and the end of her 
miſeries. But it was not the ſame either with the king of 
Denmark or the czar, who looked upon theſe negotiations 
as the ruin of their ſchemes, and an obſtable to their con- 
queſts. As for king Auguſtus, he entered entirely into the 
views of the king of Great-Britain, and was contented with 
being acknowledged king of Poland; he did not even re- 
quire, that the intereſts of his competitor ſhould be aban- 
doned, and conſented, that, in the proviſional treaty, the 
queen of Sweden ſhould reſerve to herſelf the liberty of de- 
manding for him what ſhe ſhould think proper. 

The king of Pruſſia was a little more Jifcule but he 
complied at laſt, and, accepting the mediation of Great- 
Britain, granted a ſuſpenſion of arms till the concluſion of 
the peace. 

The king of Denmark had made great preparations for an 
expedition againſt Sweden, which he was to execute in 
perſon: he had already had ſome ſucceſs, but of a ſud- 
den he deſiſted, and, conſenting to a ſuſpenſion of arms 


Captain Matthews being left with a ſquadron at Pentemelia, to obſerve 
rear-admiral Cammock, and hinder his eſcaping out of Meſſina to the ſouth- 
ward, had the good fortune to run one of them a-ſhore, a ſhip of ſixty- four 
guns, called the 8. Roſelia; and another called the St. Pedro of ſixty guns 
was caſt away in Tarento-bay, Cammock himſelf, endeavouring to get away 
to Spain in a {mall frigate of twenty-two guns, was chaſed the 6th of Febru- 
ar) by a ſhip of captain Matthews's ſquadron, and eſcaped with much difli- 
culty in his boat to Catania, but the frigate was taken, with all his effects 
and papers, amongſt which was a commiſſion from the pretender, appointing 
him admiral of the white ſquadron, 

This unhappy man was a native of Ireland, and, being bred up at ſea, had 
raiſed himſelf to the poſt of a captain, and ſerved in queen Anne's war, with 
no bad charater. But aſſociating himſelf with thoſe who were enemies to 
the houſe of Hanover, and becoming obnoxious to the government, on the 
acceliion of that family to the crown, he abandoned his country, and entered 
into the ſervice of Spain, where he was promoted to the rank of a rear-admi- 
ral, and ſerved in that poſt in the expedition againſt Sicily. He had never 
Leen noted to want courage, but, in the action of Paſlaro, he ran away 
among tae firſt, and eſcaped to Malta, affording an inſtance, how much a 
conſciouſneſs of guilt and dread of puniſhment depreſſes the heart, more than 
the fear of an enemy, He was a vain boaſting man, with a roving unſettled 
head, filled with airy ſchemes and projects, without any judgement or diſere- 
tion. He aſſured fignor Patinho, that he could put moſt of the Engliſh 
fleet into his hands, in recompence for that which he had loſt ; and, in that 
ſenſeleſs confidence, wrote a letter to the admiral, to let him know, that he 
had the pretender's commands to aſſure him, if he would bring over the 
greateſt part of his fleet to Meſſina, or to any port in Spain, he would create 
him duke of Albemarle, with a royal bounty of one hundred thouſand 
pounds to tupport the honour and dignity of that rank; and that every cap- 
tain ſhould have ten thouſand pounds, and the ſeamen a gratuity of two 
months wages. That ſignor Patinho would ſatisfy him of the king of Spain's 
ecurity for the pu: formance of this agreement, and that no body elſe but the 


for ſix months, accepted of the mediation of Pra. 
Great-Britain, and, after numberleſs diſputes 
to the inſtances of the mediators, and accepted 
money by way of ſatisfaction for the conqueſts 
was obliged to reſtore. The czar was the only prince 
would not comply, but ſent his fleet to the Shows * 
Batſes of Sweden, where twelve or fifteen thouſand M S 
covites landed, and made a dreadful ravage. The l. 25-4 
fleet, which, under fir John Norris, was in thoſe eh 
ſupport the negotiations, had orders to treat the "a, 
fleet, as admiral Byng had done that of Spain; bit .:_ 
czar recalled his fleet, and prevented the blos 
ſtood affairs in the north; it was time now to ſee v; 
done in the Mediterranean this ſummer. 

Whilſt admiral Byng and the viceroy of Naples we, 
waiting for the return of count Hamilton, whom they ay 
agreed to ſend to Vienna, to repreſent the poſture of aff 8 
and bring bac the final reſolutions of that court arne 
the operations of the war, the admiral ſailed to Port-M : 
to refit his ſquadron. * 

Signior Patinho had hitherto reſided in Meſſina, Girea 
ing the affairs of the iſland for the intereſt of his maſter wit 
great prudence; but, his preſence being wanted at the 
court of Spain, he embarked on board a felucca, on the 
16th of January in the night, and put to ſea, attended " 
two gallies, If the darkneſs had continued an hour 1 
he would have undoubtedly fallen into the mouths of tag gr 
the Engliſh cruizers, which chaſed his gallies into a ha; 
near Palermo; but the felucca eſcaped, and landed him il 
Italy, from whence he proceeded to Madrid, and, by his 
councils and induſtry, all methods were uſed for ſupport. 
ing their army in Sicily with recruits of men, and all nece\. 
ſaries of war. The Venetians and Genoeſe, and even th- 
French conſuls in the ports of Italy, notwithſtanding the 
ſevere prohibitions of the regent, were corrupted to vir; 
them all the aſſiſtance poſſible; and, though many vellel 
were taken many eſcaped. As to the French, admiral Byne 
found himſelf under a difficulty how to treat the ſhips of a 
nation, that was in ſtrict alliance with England. He made 
loud complaints of their partiality, till at laſt the regem 
2 him leave to confiſcate all thoſe he met with in the 

ervice of Spain, which put ſome ſtop to their clandeſtine 
proceedings. * 

Admiral Byng, having refitted moſt of his ſquadron at 
Port-Mahon, haſtened away from thence with four men of 
war, the zoth of March, leaving the reſt to follow him, 
and arrived the 4th of April at Naples, where he hoped to 
find the army from Hungary arrived, and in a readinefs 
to embark; but, contrary to his expectations, he {aw 
every thing in extreme bacwardneſs, partly for want of 
money. 

On the 23d of April, count de Mercy arrived at Naples 
from Vienna, to take upon him the command of the whole 
army. He was a native of Lorrain, but brought up in the 
emperor's ſervice, where he had riſen to the rank of gene- 
ral of the horſe. He was of a tall graceful preſence, with 
a very ſoldier-like appearance, but had the misfortune of 
being ſhort-ſighted, almoſt to purblindneſs. He had grea! 
ſtrength of body and mind, and was indefatigable in the ue 
of both, when neceſſary. He was full of fire, and his con- 
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dukes of Ormond and Mar were in the ſecret. Whether he wrote by d- 
rection or not, does not appear, but the letter met with the contempt 1! 
deſerved. He likewiſe ſent another letter to captain Walton, with the pre- 
miſe of a reward of ten thouſand pounds, a commiſſion of admiral of the hut, 
and to be made an Engliſh peer, if he would bring his ſhips into Meſſi, 
which the honeſt captain brought to the admiral, with vehement expicinens 
of abhorrence and indignation. 


Mr Corbet mentions here an inſtance or two of the unfair practice 0! 
other nations at this time upon the Engliſh trade, and which, it is ppie 
hended, will always be the caſe, whenever England 1s engaged in toreign 
wars, The admiral having intelligence from Genoa, that a privatect ©! 
twenty four guns had been fitted out by French merchants of that place, and 
was cruizing with a Spaniſh commiſſion off of cape Corto, and having 09 
ſmail frigates with him, he converted the Loo hoſpital ſhip into a fiigt, 
and, putting twenty guns and one hundred men into her, {ent her, unde! 
the command of captain Prothero, in queſt of the ſaid privateer, The cap. 
tain fortunately met with her off the iſland of Capraia, and after à fett 
engagement took her. She had one hundred and thirty men, moſt French, 
of whom fifty-ſix were killed, and nineteen wounded, with the loſs only 0 
two men in the Loo, and four wounded. The admiral directed the prior 
ners to be ſent to Thoulon, and delivered into the cuſtody of the intendant; 
and he wrote to the Engliſh embaſſador at Paris to repreſent thoſe procece” 
ings to the regent, to whoſe juſtice he left the priſoners. Another ſhip waz 
fitted out at Venice, with fifty guns, and two hundred and fifty mens 5 
Venetians, except three Spaniards, and eight Engliſh; and having _ 
Spaniſh commiſſion at Malta, which ſignor Patinho had lodged there #0! -- 
ſhe went a cruizing on the coaſt of Spain, The admiral, being informe be 
it, ſent the Orford and Rupert after her, the latter of which, meeting 
her off of Peniſcola, engaged and took her by boarding, having killed gi ; 
one men, and wounded twenty-nine, with the loſs only of one man killed an. 
three wounded. 
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Hon abounded with wit and humour. He had great 
11 courting and careſſing perſons, hen he wanted to 
in any point, but, at other times, his behaviour diſco- 
— much haughtineſs. He had an inſatiable thirſt for 
Bar which was ſeconded by a bold and moſt reſolute 
temper, always headed his troops himſelf, and ſeemed to 
have a ſort of paſſion for 1 He was ſeldom in any 
action but he was wounded, and was not eſteemed a fortu- 
nate officer. He deſpiſed an enemy too much, was impati- 
ent for engaging, and had the character of not caring what 
men he ſacrificed to obtain his purpoſe, when a few days 
acience might perhaps have ſucceeded as well without it; 
which opinion made the ſoldiers uneaſy under him, as 
they were in continual apprehenſions of being led to the 
Aaughter. Upon the whole, as he had great parts, and 
reat experience of ſervice, he muſt have been made a 
reat general (as he was a complete fine gentleman) if he 
had had a cooler temper, orcould havecommanded it better. 
But with all his faults he was certainly in the ſuperior rank 
of men, of which there needs no better proof, than that he 
was a favourite of prince Eugene. He was now going to 
encounter an old ſchool-fellow in the marquis de Lede, who 
was a Fleming by birth, and a good 1 under a quite 
oppolite character, being as different from the other in per- 
ſon, as he was in temper. He was of a low miſhapen ſta- 
ture, not affable nor open in his diſpoſition, but much 
eſteemed for his judgment and prudence, and was of great 
military experience too. He was as cautious and circum- 
ſpect, as the other was bold and enterprizing; and, in this 
reſpect, both ſeemed to be in their proper gs pho" 
the one ina ſituation of defence, and the other of attac. It 
was thought, that in the courſe of this war, he flipped ſome 
opportunities, which the overſight, or wants of the Ger- 
mans, gave him of acting upon them to advantage; but, 
ne conſidered, that he was in a country, where he was ſhut 
up from receiving any conſiderable ſupplies of men, while 
the enemy poured in what numbers they pleaſed, and that 
any large diminution of his troops might endanger the 
whole, and therefore made it a principal point to preſerve 
his army as much as poſſible, ms with the advantage of the 
paſſes, and the affection of the country people, to diſtreſs 
and diſable his adverſary, which he effected with much 
{ill and wiſdom, and maintained the honour of the arms 
of Spain with great reputation; and at laſt, when the 
king his maſter was forced by the weight of the alliances 
againſt him, to relinquiſh the iſland, he brought a gallant 
army bac into Spain. b | 
Whilſt the troops were arriving, and the veſſels to tranſ- 
port them getting ready, admiral Byng aſſiſted at ſeveral 
conferences with the viceroy of Naples and general Mercy, 
about the :ntended decent on Sicily. All agreed, that Sy- 


racuſa was out of the way, but it was not ſo eaſy to deter- 


mine, whether it would be beſt to land at Palermo, or near 
Melazzo. Palermo was judged ſafeſt, and would not only 
make them maſters of the capital city, but alſo of the fer- 
tile province of Mazzara, from whence they might eaſily 
draw proviſions and neceſſaries for the ſubſiſtance of the 
army. But Melazzo was moſtexpeditious, as itwould preſs 
the enemy cloſer, and bring matters more quicly to a de- 
ciion; and this opinion prevailed. But, when they came 
to examine into the ſtate of their military ſtores, they were 
o deficient in a train of artillery, that the admiral yielded 
to fupply them with cannon, powder, and ball from 
the Spaniſh prizes, rather than ſaffer time to be loſt for 
want thereof, 

All things being at length got ready, the army embarked, 
conſiſting of ten thouſand foot, and three thouſand five hun- 
arcd horſe, all choice troops, and the flower of thoſe that had 
lately ſerved victoriouſly in Hungary. The admiral failed 
from the bay of Baiz, the 22d of May, N.S. with eight men 


of war, and above two hundred tranſports; and, on the 


27th in the evening, arrived before Melazzo, from whence 
general Zumjungen came off, and adviſed count de Mercy 
to land in the bay of Patti, about twenty miles weſtward, 
the coaſt to the eaſtward being all guarded by the enemy. 
Upon this, ſo. good a diſpoſition wo. order was made, that, 
the next morning early, all the foot landed in leſs than 


Te city of Naples was at this time full of general officers, and perſons 


of nigh quality and diſtinction, and abonded in all the pleaſures of that delight- 
ful clmzte, The viceroy was ſtudious of making the place agreeable to the 
admiral, as much out of affection, as politeneſs. On the feſtwal day of St. 
Januariug, he appointed him a box near his own, to behold that famous 
*cremony, The blood continued long without liquifying, at the approach 
ot the head of the ſaint, T he vaſt concourſe of people began to ſhew ſigns 
v* concern: they fell firſt to praying, afterwards proceeded to groans and 
mentations; and at length, ſuch a confuſed murmuring and. uneaſineſs 
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two hours, and moſt of the cavalry by three in the after- 
noon, having loſt only two horſes in the voyage. 

Upon the landing of the imperialiits, the marquis de Lede 
decamped with precipitation, and marched, without halt- 
ing, to Franca Villa, a ſtrong poſt, thirty-two miles diſtant, 
in a mountainous country, and from whence three roads led 
to Palermo, Meſſina, and Syracuſa. Count de Mercy ar- 
rived, by eaſy marches, at Melazzo, and found in the Spa- 
niſh camp ſome cannon, with ammunition and utenſils of 
war, which the haſte of the Spaniards had left behind. 

Whilſt matters were preparing here for the turther opera- 
tions of the army, count Seckendorf was detached with a 
body of two thouſand five hundred foot, and one hundred 
and fifty horle, to reduce the iſlands of Lipari to the empe- 
ror's obedience, which he effected, after Cane reſiſtance, in 
four days time. This conqueſt was abſolutely neceſſary to 
keep open the navigation between Naples and Sicily, which 
had been diſturbed by the armed veſſels of thoſe iſlands. 
Lipari, the principal iſland, is ſaid to contain eight thouſand 
inhabitants, a bold people, addicted to pillage, and the beſt 
mariners in thoſe parts. | 

It was now under deliberation, whether the army ſhould 

o and beſiege Meſſina, or follow the Spaniards, who were 
{trongly intrenching themſelves at Franca Villa. Meſſina 
had a numerous garriſon, and was well provided for a long 
ſiege, which x7 waſte away the ſummer, whilſt the Spa- 
niards got in the corn, now ncar ripe, and kept the maga- 
Zines of the iſland in their poſſeſſion. It was therefore de- 
termined to march towards the enemy, and endeavour to 
bring them to battle. The haſty retreat they had made 
from Melazzo animated count de Mercy ſo much, that he 
did not imagine they would make any great ſtand at Franca 
Villa, but that he ſhould trample them under foot (which 
was his expreſſion) when he came up with them. The way 
to the enemy 15 through a barren mountainous country, 
and it took up fo much time to get together a few mules 
and horles for carriage from Calabria, that the army did not 
move from Melazzo till the 17th of June, N. S. amounting 
to about twenty- one thouſand men. They ſuffered a moſt 
painful march of three days, through wild unknown roads, 
broken up, and rendered almoſt unpaflable by the enemy, 
conducted by ignorant guides, and climbing over cragged 


rocs and precipices, the ſoldiers oppreſſed with the weight 


of their ammunition, and fix days bread, which they carri- 
ed, beſides their arms, with a fiery ſun burning over their 
heads, and harraſſed and aſſaulted all along the heights and 
eminences by the armed peaſants of the country, mixed 
with ſome Spaniſh foot; but arriving, the 19th in the after- 
noon, on the top of the mountain of Tre Fontane, they 
diſcovered the enemy incamped below, in the valley of 
Franca Villa. At the fight of their camp, a ſhout of joy 
ran through the whole army, in hopes of coming to a de- 
ciſive action, which ſeemed to promiſe favourably to them, 
it not being 1magined, that the enemy could poſt themſelves 
in a bottom, with ſo much advantage againſt an army de- 
ſcending from higher ground upon them. 

The ſituation of the Spaniſh camp was in this manner. 
The rapid river Cantara, whoſe banks are of a ſteep quic 
roc, from fix to eight feet perpendicularly deep, and runs 
through the valley of Franca Villa, was in their front. Their 
left was on the riſing grounds about Franca Villa (the town 
lying behind in their center) and extended to a high moun- 
tain, where they had placed ſome armed peaſants, and a 
few foot. On the other ſide of the river (but joined by a 


bridge to the town of Franca Villa) was a ſteep roc, with a 


convent of Capuchins upon it. Here they placed five bat- 
talions of cheir beſt troops, in as many rows of intrench- 
ments cut into the roc, one above the other; and at the 
point of the roc was a ſmall battery of two pieces of cannon 
of three pounders, On their right they had carried on a 
fortification of large ſtones, like a wall, all along the river, 
as far as a high rocky hill, which had a convent on the top, 
as advantageouſly fortified, as that of the Capuchins; and, 
cloſe behind the hill, the ſteep river Caſtighone runs into 


the Cantara, by means of whofe confluence, and the neigh- 


bouring mountains being guarded by armed peaſants, the 
Spaniards were ſecure trom any danger in their rear. Ir 


was perceived among them, that the viceroy, being apprehenſive of ſome ill 
conſequences, ſent count Hamilton to the admiral, to beg he would not take 
it ill, if he deſired him to retire, not knowing what effect it might have upon 
the populace, if they ſhould take it into their heads to attribute the failing 
of the miracle to the ſaint's being diſpleaſed at his preſence, The admiral 
had no ſovner quitted his box, and was ſtepping into the viceroy's coach, but 
he heard a prodigious ſhout of, & fatto, è fatto! it is done, it is done! and 
ſuch joy and exultation appeared in every countenance, as if they had been 
delivered from ſome terrible calamity, ; 
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was unſortunate to the Germans, that not one deſerter, nor 
even a peaſant of the country (who were all up in arms in 
fa vour of the Spaniards) came over to give them the leaſt 
information, ſo that they knew little of the ſtrength and ad- 
vantage of the enemies poſt, till they came to action, and 
were within muſket-ſhot of their trenches. | 
Count de Mercy made a diſpoſition for attacing the ene- 
my that evening at three different places. He detached all 
the firſt line of foot, confiſting of ſixteen battalions and 
twenty-three companies of grenadiers, with three hundred 
Huflars, under the command of general Zumjungen, to an 
adjoining hill on the left. He had under him the lieute- 
nant-generals Wallis, Wachtendonck, and the prince of 
Holſtein. Upon that hill general Zumjungen was to ſepa- 
rate his men in two bodies, the one under the command of 
Wallis, conſiſting of eight battalions and eleven companies 
of grenadiers, being to deſcend on the right, whilſt Zum- 


jungen did the ſame on the left with eight battalions, twelve 


companies of grenadiers, and the Huſlars. All the horſe 
and ſecond line of foot, this conſiſting of twelve battalions 
under lieutenant- general Seckendorf, and the horſe under 
lieutenant-general count de Eck, conſiſting of thirty-five 
ſquadrons, including three companies of horſe-grenadiers, 
and as many carabiniers, were at the ſame time to deſcend 
from the mountain of Tre Fontane, and join the other bo- 
dies below. Before all this could be effected, night came 
on, which obliged them to put off the attac till the next 
morning; and at break of day theſecond line of foot being 
got down, and meeting with ten or twelve ſquadrons of the 
enemy in the valley, they obliged them, as they advanced, 
to retire towards their intrenchments. When the army was 
got down to the places appointed in the valley, count de 
Mercy perceiving, that the enemy poſſeſſed ſeveral conſide- 
rable poſts on a hill to his right, from whence they would 
flank him in his attac, he ordered lieutenant- general Secken- 
dorf, and the prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, with fix battalions, to 
endeavour to diſlodge them from thence, and then to de- 
ſcend and rejoin the army in the general attac, which the 
generals Zumjungen and Wallis were ordered to defer till 
they ſaw Seckendorf engaged, and deſcending towards 
them. The hill being very ſteep and difficult, and the 
enemy being very advantageouſly poſted, Seckendorf was 
obliged to make many windings, which took up much time 
to get up to them. In the mean while the enemy, ſeeing 
that detachment, ſent niore foot thither, which made count 
de Mercy ſtrengthen him with four battalions more; ſo that 
it was four in the afternoon before they all arrived on the 
top of the mountain. Seckendorf, having his ten battalions 
together, drove the enemy down from thence to their in- 
trenchments; and, if night had not came on too ſoon, it 
was thought he would have been able to have forced his 
way into their lines, which at that place were weakeſt, and 
moſt eaſy to be penetrated. At the ſame time four compa- 
nies of grenadiers of Wallis's body attaced a poſt of the 
enemy on the bac of the ſame hill, and drove them thence, 
whilſt the reſt of the grenadiers (being ſeven companies) 
ſuſtained by the battalions of the ſame body, and the regi- 
ment of dragoons of Anſpach, attaced a ſmall intrenchment, 
which the enemy had made acroſs the valley, and, having 
carried it, they advanced on towards the roc of the Capu- 
chins, which they attaced about fix in the evening, being 
reinforced by two battalions of Leffelholtz, which count 
Mercy had drawn trom the left to ſuſtain them. Here was 
very warm and bloody work, the Germans being expoſed 
to a continual fire trom the ſeveral trenches of the enemy on 
the tides of the roc. During this attac, count d' Eck, with 
the carabiniers and horſe-grenadiers, followed By the regi- 
ments of horle of Liege, Hanover, and Portugal, e 
the valley within half muſket-ſhot of the enemy, and placed 
himtelf to the left of Zumjungen, the plain there appearing 
urge enough for the horſe to act, and to ſuſtain Zumjun- 
gefl's attac, and penctrate with him into the enemies in- 
trenchments. But this motion of the horſe croſſing Zum- 
jungen in his march, did very much retard his attac, fo that 
ic was late before he attaced three caſſines, which ſtood near 
che river, within eighty paces of the enemies lines, which he 
took, not without loſs of men. Here the prince of Holſtein 
was mortaliy wounded, and, being left on the field of bat- 
tle, he lent to the marquis de Lede, who cauſed him to be 
carried into Franca Villa, where he died three days after. 
While Zumjungen was diſpoſing his troops to attac the in- 
trenchments, by the way of a mill, which lay on the river 
oppoſite to the caſſines, he perceived the Heſſian battalions 
on the right following by miſtake the two battalions of 
Lefielholtz to the roc of the Capuchins, which diſappointed 
his defign, for it was night before they returned. Count de 
Mercy animated Bis troops every Where by his preſence and 


was from hearing. the firing of the guns at Meſſina 


example, heading himſelf the two battalions of 1. 
at the attac of the Capuchins, and after 
horſe killed under him, and two diſabled, he wa. . 0e 


> 4 g e Was at 1. 
himſelf dangerouſly wounded in the reins with a wu ” 


ball. Nig] | | | ket. 
all. 's it coming on put an end to the action, and . 

* o 5 5 4 " 
things undecided, except that the Germans Maintained { left 
Ome 


{mall poſts they had gained, which ſerved to ſti 
enemy in their camp. In this action the Germ 
hundred and forty- ſix men killed, and two t 
hundred and forty-nine wounded; among{t the 
ral Byng's ſecond fon very dangerouſly, who 
volunteer. The Spaniards had about one tl 
hundred men killed or wounded. 

Count de Mercy, having withdrawn his wounded men 
the night, ranged his army in order to renew the attac 22 
morning; but, the action of the day before havino Ba 
vinced the other generals of the ſtrong ſituation of 45 
enemy, and perceiving the ſoldiers extremely diſpirited * 
dejected with their hardſhips and ill ſucceſs, they ire 
much difficulty, prevailed upon him not to perſiſt in * 
reſolution, but, by extending to the left, endeavour i hs 
off the enemy from Meſſina, and open a communication 
with the Engliſh convoy, which (according to agreement) 
was to rendezvous in Schiſo- bay, near Taormina, a ſea- pon 
town, about three hours diſtant from Franca Villa Len 
the tranſports laden with proviſions, ammunition, R 
and other neceſſaries, which the army ſtood in 9 
need of. Here was a contingency of great hazard — 
danger, which gave the Germans much fear and uneaſincſ. 
For it might have happened, that the winds had hindered 
the convoy from paſſing through the Faro. Or, if the 
ſhould have gained their paſſage into Schiſo-bay, Taormin. 
and all that coaſt was poſſeſſed by the enemy, and it wa: 
poſſible, that the ſhips might not be able to open a commy. 
nication with the ſhore. Or ſtill, if both theſe points ſuc. 
ceeded, the eſtabliſhing a correſpondence between the {1 
and the camp, through an hoſtile country, was anorthc: 
work of hazard and difficulty; and a diſappointment, in 
any one of them, was the inevitable ruin of the whole army, 
who ſaw themſelves near the end of their proviſions, with- 
out any other poſſibility of getting more. But they werc 
ſoon delivered from their fears, by hearing, that the con- 
voy was ſafe arrived in Schiſo-bay; that the ſailors lad 
taken and deſtroyed a ſmall fort of two guns, which had 
endeavoured to moleſt their anchoring ; and that the gun 
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of the men of war had diſperſed a body of troops, which th: 
marquis de Spinola had ſent from Melina to the fea-fide, 
to oppoſe them. Upon this reviving news, count de Mercy 
ſent general Wachtendonck, with three thouſand foot and 
five hundred horſe, down to incamp on the ſea-fide, where 
the ſhips lay at anchor, and ordered the roads, which were 
hardly paſſable, to be repaired, under the direction of en- 
gineer-general Schmettau; and, having got ſome ticld- 
pieces from the ſhips up to the camp, he greatly annoye 
the enemy, who lay beneath him. This communication was 
too important for the marquis de Lede not to endeavour to 
interrupt it; and, amongſt many ſkirmiſhes that daily hap- 
pened, a party of [even hundred Spaniſh horſe fell in with 
the bread-waggons and mules, that were returning trom 
the ſea- ſide, laden with proviſions for the camp, and guard- 
ed only by three hundred horſe. The defence, which the 
Germans made, was reckoned a gallant action. A mall 
party of foot, that happened to be in the neighbourhood, 
hearing the fire, and coming up to their aſſiſtance, they pu! 
the Spaniards to flight, and conducted the waggons and 
mules ſafe to the camp. | 
When count Mercy parted from the admiral Byng % 
Melazzo, to go in queſt of the Spaniſh army, it was the 
admiral's deſign to return to Naples, and put things thete 
in motion for an intended expedition to Sardina, which ine 
duke of Savoy had much at heart, and was no lels preticd 
by the courts of England and France. But reflecting with- 
in himſelf, that the impetuous temper of the German ge. 
neral, and the contempt he ſaw he had of the enemy, miglu 
poſſibly bring about ſome occaſions that would want 4 
aſſiſtance, he tarried a few days on the coaſt, in uneaty ex: 
pectation of the news of the ſucceſs of their march from 
Melazzo. The armed peaſants had cut off all commun 
cation between Franca Villa and Melazzo; fo that i 


: | ell 
firſt miſdoubt he entertained, that things had not gone = 


long 


at the Faro, and ſeeing great illuminations made — 
C 


the coaſt. Soon after he perceived the Neapolitan 8? 
rowing out of the Faro, and the general of them, hot 
ing on board, gave him an imperfec. account of the ac 2 
but enough to ſatisfy him, that it had not been fortunate; 
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upon which he immediately embarked two battalions iT 
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the garriſon of Melazzo, and ou 3 eee 
ho were juſt arrived there, and ſent t zem, the ſame ay, 
1 der a convoy, through the Faro to Schito-bay. ' In the 
1 he received letters from count de Mercy, inform- 
9 of the particulars of the whole action, with the 
— 1 he laboured under, and uncertainty what 
; av — preſſing him to come to = camp, _ 
they might confer and conſult together. r this, t > 
admiral ſent his firſt captain with his own ſhip and two 
"hers to Naples, by whom he lent a letter to the viceroy, 
of ing his opinion, that all thoughts of an expedition to 
E rdinia ſhould be laid aſide for the preſent, and the troops, 
«hich could be ſpared from his government, ſent imme, 
diately into Sicily, till whoſe arrival all things there would 
be at a ſtand; and that he had ſent his officers and ſhips to 
-omote that ſervice. He then embarked on board the 
-neral of the gallies, laying aſide the ceremony of his flag 
and character, and in his way to Schiſo, count de Ligne- 
ville came to him in a felucca, bringing freſh letters trom 
count de Mercy, which expreſſed his great impatience to 
fe him. Being landed at Schiſo, general Wachtendonck 
renewed the ſame intreaties, which the admiral's zeal did 
not want; who accepting that general's horſes, and for- 
etting for a while his own tation and element, ſet out un- 
Ter a ftrong eſcourt, attended by captain Matthews and his 
eldeſt ſon, and paſſing through roads ſtrewed with dead bo- 
dies of men and horſes, that had fallen in ſkirmiſhes the 
day before, between the ſea- ſide and the camp, he alighted 
at count de Mercy's tent in the evening, where a guard of 
-enadiers being drawn out for his reception, one of them 
was ſhot through the head by a muſket-ball from the ene- 
my's camp, at the door of his tent, and fell down dead at 
his feet. He found the general very weak and faint with 
his wound, the ball ſtill remaining in his reins ; but as he 
had a magnanimity of ſpirit ſuperior to his condition, it did 
not hinder them from entering into converſation on the me- 
lancholy ſituation of their affairs. The general made great 
complaints of Zumjungen, to whole ſlowneſs in marching, 
and coming fo late into action, he attributed his ill ſuc- 
ceſs. He ſaid, © he himſelf was ſtill of opinion to make 
another attac upon the enemy, rather than er . and re- 
tire; but that his officers in general were againſt it; and 
in that caſe he ſaw nothing lett for them to do, but to go 
down, and join the forces at the ſea- ſide, and march into 
the country about Catanea and Syracuſa, for their better 
ſubſiſtance. That he had wrote for two battalions of Sa- 
voyards to be ſent to him from Syracuſa, which, with the 
troops the admiral had ſent from Melazzo, would repair 
his loſs of men: but that the lols of his officers was irre- 
trieveable; for beſides many killed, a conſiderable number 
of the beſt and principal were wounded, and incapable of 
preſent ſervice. After many propoſitions and ſchemes 
ſtarted and diſcufled between them, without any being 
concluded on, the count defired the admiral to ſtay in the 
camp that night, to be preſent at a conſultation of general 
officers next morning. The converſation being ended, the 
admiral went to ſee his fon, who (as mentioned before) was 
wounded in the action, and whom he found languiſhing in 
his tent, in a way that gave little hopes-of his recovery, 
not ſo much from the malignity of the wound (though 
that was in a dangerous part) as from the unſkilfulneſs of 
thoſe who attended him, the German army being very ill 
provided with ſurgeons and medicines.* 

Such an univerſal detection had reigned throughout the 
army, on account of the ill ſucceſs of the late action, and 
for the loſs and diſability of ſo many brave officers, and 
they had ſuch continual apprehenſions, that the fiery tem- 
perot their general would order them on another attac, 
taat their joy on the arrival of the admiral was inexpreſſi- 
ble. They looked on him as their deliverer, who alone, 
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they thought could extricate them from their preſent diffi- 


cultics and misfortunes, and influence their general with 
cool and prudent counſels. In the morning early he viſited 
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ral Zumjungen, the ſecond perſon in the army, whoſe 
and confidence among the ſoldiery. He complained much 
of the general's raſh impatience, in not giving time to all 
the troops to come up; which if he had done, and had de- 


« 


© Mr Corbet obſerves here, it may be wondered that the emperor is fo 
wel ſer\ d in the courage of his troops, when ſo little care is generally raken 
ot their preſervation in accidents of wounds or ſickneſs, Surgeons and me- 
wemes are few and bad in their armies, and there is little difference between 
eng wounded and killed in action, except that of a lingering or a ſudden 
death. After the battle of Franca Villa, the wounded men were laid on 
tne ground, with their ammunition-bread ſet by them, and left expoſed to 


the fun and fortune. The general himſelf had only his own valet de chambre 


to dreſs his wound, and attend him, It was a moving ſpectacle to the ad- 


tedate deliberate temper had procured him great eſteem 
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layed the attac till next morning, they would have hal the 
whole day before them, have judged better of the mean, 
for carrying it on, which would then have been diſpoſed in 
another manner, and with more reaſonable expectation o! 
ſucceſs; and that this was not his own ſingle opinion, but 
that of all the other officers. He bewailed the little re— 
gard the general gave to the advice of his ofhcers; and in- 
treated him to oppoſe any overture he might make at the 
conſultation for another attac, which he feared was not out 
of his head, and what he (the admiral) only had credit 
enough to diſſuade him from it.“ 

The principal oſſicers of the army being met in the ge— 
neral's tent, the firſt point he put in queſtion was, Whether 
the enemy ſhould be attaced again? the officers keeping a 
long ſilence, and directing their looks to the admiral, he 
addreſſed his ſpeech to the gencral, wherein he © reminded 
him of the warning he had formerly given him not to de— 
ſpiſe the enemy, whoſe numbers and reſolution he now 
experienced to be otherwiſe than what he expected. He 
ſaid, that he had viewed the ſituation of the enemies camp, 
the niglit before; and, though he did not pretend to much 
judgment in the operations of the land ſervice, yet it ſeem- 
ed to his plain underſtandiag, that for one army to attac 
another equal in number, under the ſhelter of ſtrong and 
almoſt impregnable intrenchments, was rather an under- 
taking of deſpair than diſcretion, and could not be attended 
with any reaſonable hopes of ſucceſs.“ All the other ot— 
ficers declaring themſelves of the fame opinion, that que!- 
tion was laid aſide. It came next under deliberation, what 
the army was to do? The general opinion was, * that it 
was inſufficient for a ſpeedy conqueſt of the iſland, in re- 
gard the enemy had as numerous an army, with all the 
ſtrong holds and magazines in their poſſeſſion, and the 
affection of the people on their fide. That, as they could 
not continue where they were, it was his opinion, they 
ſhould march into the fertile country about Catanea, 
and endeavour to make themſelves maſters of Auguſta ; 
or elſe canton themſelves about Syracuſa for their better 
ſubſiſtance, till new and effectual ſupplies of troops were 
ſent from Germany.“ To this the admiral replied, that he 
was {o much of his opinion, that they wanted a further re- 
inforcement of men, that, upon the firſt news of the ill 
ſucceſs of the battle, he had wrote to the viceroy of Naples 
his {ſentiments accordingly: that indeed the courts of Lon- 
don and Paris did earneſtly preſs the carrying on the enter- 
prize againſt Sardinia; but, when they ſhould come to be 
informed of the ſtate of affairs, they would probably conſent 
to have the army, deſigned for that expedition, paſs firſt 
into Sicily, which, as things ſtood, he thought the neareſt 
way to the conqueſt of both iſlands. That, after his de- 
parture from them, he would immediately go to Naples, 
and labour that point with the proper courts, with all the 
earneſtneſs and application poſſible. That, as to their march- 
ing in the mean time into the country about Catanea for 
ſubſiſtance, he apprehended, it would give the world a 
worſe opinion of the late action than it deſerved, and make 
it be concluded, that they had been defeated and diſabled ; 
which would blemiſh the credit of their arms, and give too 
much ſpirit to the enemy, and to the Sicilians in their in- 
tereſt. That being now joined by the recruits he had. ſent 
them, and the battalions from Syracuſa being daily ex- 
pected, they would be in a condition to act offenſively, and 
advance the emperor's affairs: that Auguſta was out of the 
way, and not worth their attention, and delaying their 
time there was drawing the war into unnece{lary length; 
but that the way was open to Meſſina, the beſieging of 
which city would ſupport the character of their arms, and 
the taking of it make the reduction of the reſt of the iſland 
eaſy. That, as to what regarded the fleet, the experience 
of the lat winter in keeping two ſquadrons, one within, 
the other without the Faro, to bloc up the ſhips in Meſſina, 
and ſecure the paſſage of the proviſions, which the army at 
Melazzo drew from Calabria and Apulia, had determined 
him never to hazard again the deſtruction of his maſter's 
—_ on a ſea- ſervice of ſuch evident danger in that tem- 
peſtuous ſeaſon, without having a port to ſhelter or be- 
friend him. That the reduction of Meſſina was their mu— 
tual intereſt, as his ſhips would then clean there, and be 


miral, to meet with great numbers of poor wretches in his way up to the 
camp, ſome endeavouring, with the ſupport of their wives or comrades, 
to crawl down to the ſea-tide, in order to get a paſſage over to the hoſpital 
at Reggio ; others unable to go on from pain or faintneſs, falliug down on 
the earth, and left to die there. This is a great blemiſh of their ſervice, and 
gives handle to the maxim which their enemies would fix on th 
account 1t cheaper to get a man than to cure on 
concern for his recovery. 
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more at hand to aſſiſt them; and, the cauſe of the blocade 
being removed, he ſhould be able to ſend a detachment 
to cruiſe on the coaſt of Spain, which would ſtreiten the 
enemy, and obſtruct their ſending ſuccours into Sicily,” This 
remonſtance had the weight it deſerved, and not only con- 
vinced, but gave great ſatisfaction to the general and his 
othcers; eſpecially after his removing an objection of their 
being in want of cannon for battery, by — to ſpare 
them out of the Spaniſh prizes twenty-ſeven cannon of 
twenty-four pounders, twelve of eighteen, and as many of 
twelve pounders; with a proportionable quantity of powder 
and ball, to enable them to begin the ſiege, and promiſing 
to ſollicit ſtrongly at Naples for remitting to the army all 
things neceſſary for carrying on that important ſervice with 
ſucceſs. 

The conference being over, the admiral took his leave, 
the general and all his officers expreſſing the greateſt eſteem 
and affection for him at their parting, and being eſcorted 
down to the water-ſide, he a in the neareſt man of 
war, and, without regard to his own dignity of movin 
at the head of a fleet, failed away with two ſhips only, — 
after an impatient paſſage of eleven days, a time tedious to 
a mind active and charged with emportant affairs, he arrived 
at Naples, where the firſt thing he heard, with great ſur- 
prize and concern, was, that his friend count Daun was 
removed from the government, and departed for Vienna, 
though his time was not expired, and that count de Gallas 
was come thither in the room. The diſplacing at that junc- 
ture a man ſoexperienced in military affairs was a ſtep ver 
inconvenient to the emperor's intereſt, and an unhappy . 
fect of court faction; for, though the new viceroy was a 
man of undoubted worth and honour, and had ſuſtained the 
character of ambaſſador at the courts of England and Rome, 
with proper dignity and magnificence, andin quieter times 
might have filled his government with greater ſufficiency 
and applauſe, yet, not being bred a ſoldier, it was not to 
be expected, he could ſo readily comprehend the ſprings 
of motion in armies, or foreſee every proviſion neceſſary 
for military opperations, the timely 48 of which are 
the ſureſt foundations of ſucceſs in war. 

After the firſt civilities, the admiral, entering into con- 
conference, with the viceroy, painted out to him in ver 
lively colours the ſtate of the imperial army in Sicily, where 
the event of things, he ſaid, had not anſwered the ſan- 
guine hopes they had flattered themſelves with, on their 
landing on that ifland; that, inſtead of trampling over the 
enemy, they had received ſuch a ſhoc themſelves, as very 
much humbled their ſpirits and expectations, and had been ſo 
far from making impreſſion on an army favoured and aſſiſt- 
ed by the natives, that they were reduced to think of their 
own preſervation, being entangled among barren moun- 
tains, depending on a precarious ſubſiſtance from the ſea, 
and in a country, where every man they ſaw was their ene- 
my ; and finally, that, without a reinforcement equal to 
another army, the conquelt of the kingdom was impracti- 
cable.“ The admiral having proceeded thus far, was cau- 
tious of touching on the army, that lay in the Milaneſe, de- 
ſigned for Sardinia; for, by the laſt letters, the courts of 
England, France, and Turin, were {ſtill very preſſing for 
that great expedition: but he demanded of the viceroy, 
whether the emperor had any conſiderable number of 
troops in Italy, beſides thoſe deſigned for Sardinia? To 
which he replyed, he believed not: the admiral aſked, 
whether, if thoſe troops deſigned for Sardinia were imme- 
diately ſent over to Sicily, they could ſoon be replaced by 
other troops from Germany, to go on that expedition ? 
which the viceroy doubting, he then ſpoke out his opinion 
plainly, * that the expedition to Sardinia ought to be laid 
afide tor the preſent : that the carrying on both undertak- 
ings together would end in the failure of both; and that the 
ſhortelt way of getting both iſlands was by conquering one 
firſt.” The viceroy replied, that the propoſitions was ſo 
much for his maſter's intereſt, that his concurrence with 
it was not to be doubted, but that he feared, he was not at 
liberty to divert thoſe troops, without the conſent of the 
other courts in alliance; and prayed the admiral to make 
the proper repreſentations thereupon to them, as he would 
do himſelf to the emperor.” The conference being over, 
the count de Ligneville, whom count de Mercy had ſent 
with the admiral to Naples, was diſpatched away to Vienna, 
with inſtructions to lay before that court the ſtate of their 
affairs in Sicily, and the meaſures propoſed for retrieving 
them. 

Naples ſeemed to be at this time, the center of affairs in 
Europe. All the powers in the quadruple alliance, as well 
as thoſe, who had any concerns with them, had miniſters 


there to watch over their reſpective intereſts, 4 44 
their meaſures from information of What pail dres 
The admiral went with the viceroy to viſit the ire 
. wv" 8 | 
de Breille, the king of Sardinia's miniſter; and gk 
him the weak condition of the imperial arms in Sens 
and that the expedient of ſending the troops deſign ah, 
Sardinia thither, was the effect of invincible neceſſity fo 
not a pretence for poſtponing his maſter's intereſts OM 
the courts of England and France had as much at 
thoſe of the emperor, he convinced that minifte 
reaſonableneſs of the meaſure, who, at his requeſt 
ſented the matter in a true light to his own court 
tained his maſter's concurrence. : 
During the admiral's ſtay at Naples, the Grafton br 
in two Genoeſe ſhips, which ſhe had taken off Paler 
with ſix hundred Swiſs recruits on board for the 8 mil 
army, who were committed priſoners to the caſtles, * Th 
Lenox ran a third a-ſhore, with about two hundred i 
ſoldiers, and burnt her, but moſt of the men eſcaped 

There being nothing more to do at Naples, till the ſe 
timents of the ſeveral courts were known, upon the . 
poſed alteration of meaſures, the admiral determ 
the mean time, to paſs over again into Sicily, hoping tg 
find the army before Meflina, in which caſe his affiſtanc 
would be wanting. He had then a ſtrong feveriſh diſorder 
hanging on him, which had reduced him to a very loy 
— ; a little reſt ſeemed neceſſary for his recovers. 
but his heart was with the army, and his health had f 
= in his thoughts. The viceroy too was ill in bed of: 

ever; they were deſirous of ſeeing each other before the 
admiral departed, having ſome neceſſary points to ſettle to- 
gether. The admiral, ſcarce able to ſtand, was carried 10 
the viceroy's bed- ſide, where being ſeated, they could do 
little more than give broken and imperfe& hints to each 
other, of what their minds laboured with, and were ſoon 
obliged to put an end to a conference, wherein the weak. 
neſs of their bodies did not ſecond the zeal of their hearts 
for the public. The admiral complimented the viceroy 
with as many of the Swiſs priſoners, as would be neceſſary 
to exchange what Germans were priſoners in Sicily; and 
taking a final leave of him, embarked for that iſland. The 
viceroy died two days after, whole ſickneſs the Italians at- 
tributed to his travelling through the Campania of Rome in 
the dog-days, which they eſteem fatal. His death threy 
the affairs of that kingdom into great confulion ; the col- 
lateral council aſſuming the goverment, and the military 
power refuſing to obey their orders, which proved no {mall 
diſſervice — retardment to the affairs in Sicily. 

During the admiral's abſence, count de Mercy, being ſtruc 
blind with an apoplectic fit, was obliged to quit the camp, 
and paſs over to Reggio for advice, leaving the command 
of the army to general Zumjungen, general Wachtendonck 
had taken by ſtratagem the town of Taormina, a ſtrong pals 
in the way to Meſſina, upon which encouragement Zum. 
jungen broke up from Franca Villa with his army, on ne 
17th of July, without any moleſtation from the enemy, and 
forcing the ſtrong paſles of Alexis and la Sceletta, with lels 
oppoſition than was expected, after a painful march through 
a mountainous country and exceſſive heats, but afliſted 
by the tranſport veſſels coaſting along with the provinons, 
artillery, and heavy baggage, he ſat down, the 20th, betore 
Meſſina; in which the enemy had three thouſand men. 
under the command of the marquis de Spinola, an officer 0! 
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great reputation, and well furniſhed with proviſions and all 


neceſſaries for a long and obſtinate defence. In the meat 
time, count de Mercy burning with impatience to lie idle 
at Reggio, notwithſtanding the anguiſh of his wound, 
and the ſurgeon's not being able to get the ball out 0! 
his body, as ſoon as ever he began to ſee a little ” 
one eye, returned to the camp before Meſſina. The ad. 
miral, after a paſſage of five days, anchored, the 28th, w 
the point of the Faro, and being too weak to go out ot Its 
ſhip, ſent his firſt captain a-ſhore to the general to acquaint 
him with his proceedings at Naples; and learning, ren 
he was in great want of powder, fent him a conſiderable 
ſupply. 

The imperialiſt having taken the caſtle of eue 
which ſtands on a hill over the city; and the baſtion 1 5 
town, called Secreto, having a conſiderable breach ma : , 
it, and the governor having withdrawn his troops from 
town into the citadel, the ance of the Meſſina e . 
puties to capitulate upon articles; but the general de * 
to know whether he was to treat with them as ſubjects 0 ps 
emperor, or as enemies ; if as the former, he bid them oP: 
the gates, and receive his troops, and he Wo 
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he was to treat with them as enemies, they were to get the 

+ terms they could for themſelves; and he gave theni 
4 oo bac into the town to conſider with their princi- 
=—_ book it. They returned the ſame evening, and told 

i ral. that the next morning, as ſoon as it was day, 
the geneng⸗ h tes, and rely on the emperor's cle- 
ene hed on the 8th of 
mency; and accordingly the troops marched on the 
Anguit, N. S. and took poſſeſſion. p 3 

The city being taken, the admiral landed ſome Engl 
1;diers, who took the tower of the Faro; which opening 
1 Illage for his ſhips, he came to an anchor in Pera- 
if 7 which the officers of the Spaniſh men of war in 
the Mole perceiving, and deſparing now of getting; out to 
ſ-1, they unbent their ſails, and unrigged their ſhips, ex- 
ecting their fate with that of the citadel. This gave the 
admiral great eaſe, and enabled him to employ thips on 
ther ſervices, which had long attended the blocing up of 
that port. It came now to be matter of debate, what was 
to be done with thoſe ſhips, when the citadel (hould be 
taken, and they fall into their hands. Signor Scarampi, 
eral of the king of Sardina's gallies, firſt ſtarted che 
queſtion, and claimed the two beſt of ſixty and fixty-four 
ans, new ſhips, which had | belonged to his maſter, and 
were ſeized by the Spaniards in the port of Palermo. He 
grounded his right on a convention _— : wins the 
20th of December, 1718, in which it was ſaid, © that as to 
the ſhips belonging to the king of Sardinia, if they be 
taken in the port, they (hall be reſtored to him : but that this 
hall be referred to admiral Byng to an{wer.” To this the 
admiral replied, © that this convention having been only a 
ground- work for another to be made at Naples, he could 
be directed by none but that, which was made in conle- 
quence thereof in April 1719, between the viceroy of Na- 
ples, the marquis de Breille, minitter of Sardinia, and him- 
ſelf, in which no mention 15 made of thoſe ſhips; and, as 
to the reference to his opinion, he did freely declare, he 
could not think the king of Sardinia had any ſhadow of title 
to them : that they had been taken by the enemy, and 
were now fitted out, and armed at their expence, and 
vnder their colours: that they would put out to ſea, if he 
did not hinder them, and attac all Engliſh ſhips they met 
withs and, if ſtronger, take then; ſo that he could not con- 
der them in any light, than what they were, the ſhips of an 
enemy.“ Count de Mercy put in his claim for the empe- 
dor, alledging, that as thoſe ſhips would be found within 

e port of a town taken by his maſter's arms, according to 
the right of nations, they belonged to him.“ The admiral 
replied, © that it was owing to his keeping two ſquadrons on 
urpoſe, and at a great hazard, to watch and obferye theſe 

ps, that they were now coniined within the port, which 
ne was to withdraw, they would ſtill be able to go to fea, 
and he thould have-a chance of meeting with and takin 
them.” But reflecting afterwards with himfelt, that poſſibly 
the gurifon might capitulate for the ſafe return of thoſe 
fs into Spain, which he was determined never to ſuffer : 
that, on the other hand, the right of poſſeſſion might breed 
an inconvenient diſpute among the princes concerned; and 
if it ſhould prove, that they did not belong to England, it 
were better they belonged to nobody, he propoſed to count 
ce Mercy to ſet up a battery, and deſtroy.them as they lay 
in the baſin; who urging, that he had no orders concern- 
ing hole ſhips, and muſt write to Vienna for inſtructions 
about it, the admiral replied with ſome warmth, that he 
cud not want a power to deſtroy every thing that belong- 
to che enemy, and inſiſted on it with ſuch firmneſs, that 
te general, being concerned in intereſt not to carry matters 
o a diſagreement, cauſed a battery to be erected, notwith- 
itanding the proteſtations of Scarampi, which in a little 
ume funk and deſtroyed them, and completed the ruin of 
the naval power of Spain. 

In ive days after the taking of the city, the imperialiſts 
ooliged the caſtles of Caſtellazzo and Matagriffone to ſur- 
enter; and, being thus become maſters of all the caſtles and 
chunences about the city, they applied themſelves to the 
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ge of the citadel, where from the ſtrength of the place, 


© The viceroy returned the next day the admiral's viſit, and, upon re 
r N 2 * g 5 . . , * * x y K * . p . « 
coMudering the ſeveral points in the general's demands, the ſame diffculties 


ieettred about complying with them, eſpecially as to the cannon and ammu- 
ton, The viceroy ſaid, he would ſummon all the general officers in 
wg and -onſult with them about finding out expedients to ſatisfy the wants 


= +48 Army, which was all that was in his power to do.“ Upon which the 
«CMital defired his eminence, that, after they had attended kim, and taken 
Mole matters into conſideration, he might have a conferrence with them.“ 
---9rMngly the next day the general ofticers came to the admiral's houſe, 
xe mg into converiation together, u pon the particulars of the general's de- 
e nh nich lay betore them, the articles relating to corn and recruits were 
ot over; but the main difficulty was the demand of cannon and ammu— 
den. The admiral told them, chat count de Mercy had not above twenty 
amp. 74. 
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the numerous and well- provided garriſon, and the great 
reputation of the governor, they were ſure to meet with a 
very warm and vigorous reſiſtance, and the more, as the 
Germans were ill provided with neceſſaries for ſuch an un- 
dertaking. | Me 

On the the 13th of Auguſt, N. S. the count de Ligneville 
arrived in the camp from Vienna with the good news of tlie 
emperors's having diſpatched orders to the governor of Mi- 
lan to ſend his troops, which lay in the Milaneſe, and were 
deſigned for Sardinia, down to Vado, in order to be tranſ- 
ported into Sicily. He brought a gracious letter from the 
emperor to the admiral, wherein he ſignified to him © his 
apyrobation of a project, that was the effect of his zeal and 
activity; the ſatisfaction he had in his wile conduct, and 
for his love and attachment to his imperial perſon and auguſt 
houle;z and on all occaſions he ſhould give him marks of 
his affection and eſteem, and of his good remembrance of 
the ſervices he had done him.” | 

The tranſportation of the troops from Genoa to Sicily 
was a ſervice of ſuch moment, and diſpatch in it ſo necef- 
ſary, that the admiral determined to conduct that affair 
himſelf, well knowing from his experience of the ſlowneſs 
of the Germans in all their undertakings, how much his 
weight and credit were neceſſary to give their motions that 
quicneſs, which their affairs required; and having inti- 
mated his reſolution to count de Mercy of paſſing over to 
Naples, and from thence to Genoa for that purpoſe, he 
prayed the admiral to reprefent plainly his wants to the 
government of Naples; which no body knew or underſtood 
better than himſelf, and, giving him a liſt of what parti- 
culars he wanted, added jocoſely, © that, as the ſiege was 
a child of his own begetting, he ought to nurſe it, as well 
for his own ſake, as for the common intereſt.' 

The admiral failed the 16th of Auguſt, N. S. and an- 
chored the 234 before Naples, where the cardinal de 
Schrottenbach was newly arrived by ſea from Rome in qua- 
lity of viceroy. The next day the admiral went to the pa- 
lace, and entering into conlerence with the cardinal, repre- 
ſented to him, © how much the army had ſuffered from the 
diviſions of the government during the interregnum. That 
the ſiege they were employed in was a deciſive point, on 
which the fate of the iſland depended;* and ſetting before 
him the evil conſequences, that would attend a miſcar- 
riage by the want of neceſſary ſupplies from his govern- 
ment, he put into his hands a liſt of particulars he had re- 
ceived from the general. The cardinal was an honeſt 
good-natured man, and very willing to forward buſineſs 
but had no great talents' for it. His high quality had ad- 
vanced him to the purple, being lord of a principality in 
Bohemia, with ſome marks of fovereignty. He was ap- 
pointed to manage the emperor's affairs at Rome, after the 
departure of count Gallas, and, at his death, ſucceeded 
him in his government. He told the admiral, that, by 
the accounts he had received from the proper officers there 
was not in the ſtores the quantity of cannon and ammuniti- 
on, which the general demanded: that he would ſend to 
Mantua for cannon, which might be tranſported down the 
Po into the Adriatic, and fo on by ſea to Meſſina, where 
poſſibly, if no croſs accidents happened, they might arrive 
in two months time.” The admiral coming to know that 
thoſe cannon had no carriages, the cardinal thought he 
ſatisfied that objection by ſaving, he would ſend ſome 
carpenters into the woods of Abruzzo to cut down timber 
for carriages.” Thofe and the like unſoldier-like propoſals 
gave the admiral a ſenſible regret of the loſs of count Daun, 
in whole room he found himſelf co-operating with a vice- 
roy better qualified for his breviary than for council in opera- 
tions pf war, and whoſe court was crouded with monks, 
and prieſts, and ſuch like diſagreeable objects, inſtead of 
men of buſineſs and ſervice. $ 
The admiral perceiving, that the army had no reſource, 


but what lay in himſelf, generouſly feat them twenty-four 


pieces of cannon of eighteen pounders, belonging to the 
Spaniſh prizes, and a proportionable quantity of powder 
and ſhot, contenting himſelf with the fingle credit of the 


cannon in battery: th at he was within two hundred paces of thecounterſcarpof 
the citadel; and hoped hefhould not be forced to ſtop in fo fair a way, for want 
of necetlary ſupplies; and that he would be contented, if they could fend him 
but ten or twelve cannon from Naples, with a proportionable quantity of pow- 
der aud ball.“ The officer of the ordinance attending gave in a liſt of eight can- 
non, which he 1aid might be taken from the mole and batteries of the city, and 
ſent to Meſſina; but, uponenquiry, they appeared to be of fifty or ſixty pound- 
ers, ſome without ball, others without carriages, all of them too unwieldy and 
unfit for battery. He then delivered in to them a ſtate of all the ordinance-fores 
in the kingdom; upon examining of which the general officers unanimonf] y 
confeſſed, that the whole country was not able to furniſh the cannon gun 
ammunition, which count de Mercy wanted. This was ſuch a declaration 
of weakneſs, as was not to be expected in fo fine a kingdom, 
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general for repayment to the captors, and at the ſame time 
wrote to Genoa and Leghorn, to purchaſe one thouſand 
barrels more of powder, engaging his own ſecurity to the 
Britiſh conſuls for their repayment, 

During theſe tranſactions, a number of tranſports having 
been provided at Naples, the admiral ſent them under a 
convoy to Vado, and, having diſpatched his other affairs 
with the cardinal, departed after them, and arrived at 
Genoa the 7th of September, N. 8. 

He had been made to believe, that, by the time of his 
arrival there, the army would be ready to embark ; but he 
found every thing in extreme bacwardneſs. Thie par of 
had not ſo much as begun their march from the Milaneſe, 
nor could get to Vado in leſs than a fortnight : very few 
proviſions or neceſſaries had been brought up, and none 
ſhipped, nor were the tranſport-veſſels properly fitted for 
the reception of the troops. Count de Bonneval, who was 
to command his body, arriving the next day, went on 
board the admiral; and underſtanding that he intended to 
tranſport his army to Melazzo, and even to Melina, it 
count Mercy ſhould think it neceſſary, he was mortined to 
the laſt degree. He had been appointed to command theſe 
forces on the intended expedition to Sardinia, and the d1- 
virting them to a different ſervice ſo diſguſted him, that, 
inſtead of forwarding the embarkation of the troops, he 
reſolved to retard it all he could. . Accordingly, whillt the 
admiral gave himſelt incredible pains at Genoa and Vado, 
to quicken their departure, he threw in the way all the 
ſecret obſtructions he could, till he knew the iſſue of the 
ſollicitations he was carrying on at Vienna, to be continued 
in a ſeparate command. However, the admiral, after 
twenty days labour and pains, and at laſt ſuch menances as 


even Bonneval himſelf began to be afraid of the admiral, 


ſhipped off the troops to the number of about fix thouſand, 
on the 27th of September, N. S. with ſuch proviſions as 
could be got, and, leaving a man of war to convoy the 
remainder when ready, ſailed the 28th from Vado. © The 
admiral receiving letters in his paſſage, from count de 
Mercy, requeſting, that the troops might not land at Me- 
lazzo, but go on to Meſſina, he ſtood away for the Faro, 
and arrived before Meſſina, the 8th of October, N. 8. 
which ſo elevated the ſpirits of the army, that, upon the firſt 
ſight of the fleet, lieutenant-general Wallis, with five thou- 
ſand men, made a vigorous attac upon the halt-moon, 
which was neareſt to their approaches, and carried it with 
the loſs of only one hundred and three killed, and eight 
hundred and thirty wounded. The admiral, going a- ſnore 
to the general's quarters, was embraced by him, and all 
the general officers, with the molt tender marks of affec- 
tion and gratulation, the whole army being over'oyed to 
to {ce a man, who always brought them relief and ſucceſs, 
and every good, that attended them. On the 17th at ten 
in the morning, the imperialiſts aſſaulted the counterſcarp, 


Bonneval, finding his troops incorporated with the army, and his pro- 
jects of a ſeparate command vaniſhed, pretended ſicneſs, and, getting leave 
to go to Reggio for advice, he repaired to Vienna, and returned no more to 
the army. Ile was a native of France, and had al! the ſprightlineſs and 
levity of that nation, He was a gallant officer, had received many wounds, 
and ſtill feels the painful remembrance of a moſt terrible one he got in Hun- 
gaty. He had no zeal for the ſervice of his prince, any further than it ſuited 
his own intereſt or ambition, to which he willingly ſecrificed his duty. 
Corbet. 

f It was during this ſiege, that the admiral having received information, 
that veflcla belonging to Malta had gone to ſea with Spaniſh commiltions, 
and taken ſome Englith merchant-ſhips, ſent a letter to the grand maſter, 
* complaining of his partiality and injuſtice, demanding ſatis faction for the 
damages the merchants had ſuſtained, and his giving ſtrict orders to prohibit 
the like untair proceedings for 1.;2 future.“ He wrote, at the ſame time, to 


mr. Alexander Young, the Englith conſul at Malta, to make a ſtrict enquiry 
what merchant- ſuips had becn taken by privateers fitted out from Malta, or 


wherein Malteſe ſubjects had been concerned, and to lay a ſtate thereof 
belore that government, with a demand for reparation, and to let him know 


i 

their aniwer, The grand maſter and his council, being alarmed at this 
meliige, ſent the chevalier Balbini to the admiral, to repreſent and excuſe 
the vroceedings of their government in the points complained of, and to lay 
before hum the diiticulties they were under, from their dependance on Spain, 
aud ta endezvour to remove all cauſes of his diſſatis faction with them. But 
tue aimiri, rut having yet received any ſpeciſic account of the particular 
ones of tne merchants, and fo not able to ſettle the terms of reſtitution with 


340,91, tent his tint captain, Saunders, with two men of war to Malta, direct- 
ing lim to make an exact enquiry into the ſeveral captures that had been 
mide, andes hy tue lame before the grand maſter and his council, and to 
Gemand reptration, fo for as their ſubjects had been concerned therein; and, 
in caſe he found them willing to give reaſonable aſſurances of doing juſtice 
tor what was paſt, and of a better behaviour for the future, he was to enter 


ſhould meet with belonging to that iſland.“ Captain Saunders, arriving at 
Malta, found a fair diſpoſition in thoſe people to give the admiral and the 
rnglich nation all reafonable fitisf4ftion in their proceedings. They ſhew- 
cd, * thai they had never conſented to, or approved of their ſubjects ent: ring 
into the ſervice of Spain, but had ifſned ſtrict proclamations, prok:biting 
them to be any ways concerned on either fide in the war, "They did not 


and mounted to the top of the breach with great g 
but, after two hours very warm work, were re al llanttp; 
the loſs of one hundred and twenty men killa lad with 
hundred and ſeventeen wounded, - The govern » and g 
acquitted himſelf with great honour in this r c having 
as in the general defence of the place, and findin, 15 Well 
unable to hold it longer, beat a parley the next 7 5 
ſurrendered it upon articles. The Spaniſh carriſon 22 and 
ed out through the breach, and were tranſported Tg; 
to Auguſta, Thus ended a ſiege of twenty 
which coſt the Germans above five thouſand me 
wounded. 5 
Whilſt the ſiege of the citadel was depending. the e 
niſh army decamped from Franca Villa, the zit of 3 
and, marching towards Rametta, the marquis de P. 
gave out, that he would attac the imperialiſts. u es. 


, aud 19154» 


ed upon the hills in ſight of the camp, attended hv ; 5. 


v1 


number of pealants he had drawn together; but flags * 


hs þ 

One dare 
3 J 

n Klilcd 


"4 
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well guarded, and his army being ſicly, he fortitied » What 
and advantageous poſt at Caſtro Giovanc, in the co... © 
. , R = enter g 
the ifland, where he laid in large magazines, in G4. 
retire thither in caſe of neceſſity; and in the ens wc 


7 


cantoned his troops about Aderno, Palermo, and ( ky 
tanca. ft EE TY 
The imperialiſts having ſpent ſome time in level. 

lines, trenches, and batteries before IAHeſhua, aro ny. 
ting the place into a poiture of defence, they 1.01) 
conſultations, at which the admiral af ed. wn, 
what meatures were next to be taken. The 
Meſſina had brought Val Demona under the Gg 
the emperor; but the whole province, being mount , : 


and barren, was fo little able to ſupply the army with 5. 
viſions and forage, that the inhabitants of Meflina and wt... 
towns daily petitioned the general for their own fub6%; ©. 


lince they could draw no corn, as they uled to do, from tie 


plentiful parts of the iſland, which were in pofleffion of thi 
Spaniards. To march after the enemy in a -wintry ſeal; 
with their horſe already harraſed, and almoſt far, 
through an adverſe- country, and without any provifion 
but what they carried; and, if they ſurmounted all tele d. 
ficulties, to attac them in the ſtrong camp of Cr 
was judged too raſh to be attempted, alter the exnerici.co 
of Franca Villa. To march to Palermo, and get noftuilion 
of the capital, was more defirable than eaſy of execution, 
It was a march of ſeventeen days, along the northern co! 
of the ifland, through an unknown, mountainous, fi 

country, where they ſhould be expoſed to fodien mill, 
great part of the way being ſo narrow, that two men cu 

| 


IM 


hardly go a-breſt; and, if they met with no enciny, t 
had no forage for their horſe, no magazines in the v9 
their march, nor a ſufficient number of beats of burthca to 
carry proviſions along with them, nor moncy to bu then, 
if they could be got. The next project, that occurred 


deny, that one of their veſſels had taken a commiſſion from the mary; 


Lede, to cruiſe upon the enemies of Spain, but made apperr, th 
ſent one of their order to intreat him to revoke that commilizan, « 
made the ſame application to the court of Madrid, but had been 


with great roughneſs and menaces. That, to avoid as much as they uu 
occaſions of complaint, they had called in all then privateers, ' 
been cruiſing in the Levant againſt the 7iurks, in order to cn. 


they could not always govern the unrulinets of their ehe, ene 5 
enter into the ſervice of any chriſtun prince, whote colours profecied- i001 
from their enquiry or viſitation, which was the mistartune of the canal 
tion, as they depended upon the chriſtian princes of Evrope for teri: 
nue, and, in particular, drew at that tine their daily ſune zige Of proves 


Tom that part of Sicily, which was under the ſubjectiog of the Spanitt genes 
ral; and, finally, that they received no part or beneiit {10m the prizes, 
had paſſed entirely through the hands of the Spanith agent, and 18 
had no manner of intereſt or concern.“ The captain wWäs convinced of ie 
ſincerity and truth of their declaration; but, on the other h inch told tary 
that it was not his buſineſs to enquire into the nature or dependbnee ont 
government; and it was for them to accommodate their grievances u. 
Spain as they could. That his inſtructions were plain, and Founded V 
juſtice, demanding redreſs for the loties his counttymen had ſuſt unc, wn 
thoſe, who occaſioned them, who were their ſubjects ; ard that, it they Wor 
not enter into a negotiation for that parpoſe, he ſhould be obliged to put!“ 
orders in execution.“ Intimidated by theſe threats, they immediate) 
* pioon 
Spi- 
their lach, 
3 
within twelve months after application from the chuimants. Put m 
themſelves aggrieved by this treaty, and proteſting themſelves to be ue 
force to ſign any terms, rather than feel the effects of the aduural's ee 
ſure, they reſerved to themſelves a liberty of appealing to the equity e Pa 
admiral, and from him to the king, for a mitigarion of the every . 
conditions. They diſpatched away, accordingly, the chevalier den * 
to the admiral, who not thinking he had any right to compound o 
other men's properties, the deputy paſſed on to the Engi court at r 
don, to execute his comnmiſſion. He had likewiſe a private inſtructien, 
implore the king's intereſt with the ſeveral princes at the mppronenny nl 
greſs, that Malta might be freed from its ſubjection to Sict!y, 2nd ye 
rights and privileges of a free and neutral port in time ot war, awens 
chriſtian powers, 


1 


to go to Trapani, where the Piedmonteſe had a garriſon. 
Th:s would be changing the ſcene of the war to great ad- 
for, inſtead of being confined and famiſhing in the 
mountains, they ſhould be able to enlarge themſelves in a 
A titul country, and, by acting on equal terms with the 
| — have a reaſonable chance to drive them out of 5 
iland. But to go thither by land was impracticable; and, 
as their tranſport-vellels could not carry above a third part 
of che army at a time, the diviſon of their troops was hazar- 
1115, and might be fatal. For, Trapani being ſituated on 
an Uthmus, and having no magazines of corn, the marquis 
ge Lede might march, and pen up the firſt detachment 
within that narrow nec of land, where they would ftarve 
for want of proviſions, before the reſt of the army could join 
them. The only choice remaining was to go to Syracuſa; 
but that too was impracticable by land, by reaſon of the 
ſame objections, as are already mentioned; and beſides, 
there lay in the way ſeveral deep and rapid rivers, where 
the enemy might defend the paſſages with great advantage. 
And, though it was not difficult to tranſport the army thither 
by ſea, yet it was an uncomfortable reflection, that they 
(ould be then the whole length of the ifland diſtant from 
Palermo, and could only propoſe to fubſiſt themſelves from 
dav to day during the winter, the enemy lying between 
them and the great Caricatori, or ſubterrancous magazines, 
where the inhabitants ulually lay up their corn, wich were 
ninety miles diſtant. With theſe diſagrecable proſpects 
they paſt away lome days under uncertainty what to do; 
when, one evening, the generals Mercy and Lumjungen 
repairing on board the admiral, and renewing the lubjeck 
of their late conferences, they told him, in a very deſpond— 
ing manner, that, having thoroughly weighed the ſituation 
of their affairs, and finding they could neither ſubſiſt nor 
undertake any ation where they were, they had come to a 
reſolution to leave a ſtrong garriſon in Meſſina, and tranſ- 


— 


port the horſe over by tex to Calabria, and the foot to Sy ra- 


vantage; 


cult, where they might be able to maintain themſelves dur- 
ins the winter, and be ready to make uſe of fuch advan- 
tages as miglit oiter, for. acting againſt the enemy in the 


ring; and prayed his aſſiſtance in that ſervice.“ The ad- 
miral replied, © that he hoped, their affairs were not fo deſ- 
ente, as they apprehended : that he had been employing 
„ thoughts tor their ſervice, and believed he ſhould be 
ale to extricate them out of their preſent circumſtances : 
that of all the late propoſitions, the tranſporting the army 
t> Trapani pleaſed him beſt, as it would turn the difficulty 
upon the Spaniſh army, by obliging them to make uneaſy 
marches, and to keep the ficld in the winter. That, when 
the whole army was at Trapani, they ſhould be able to 
enlarge their quarters; the granaries of corn would fall into 
their hands, and their neighbourhood to Palermo keep that 
place in awe, nll the ſcalon ſhould favour their marching 
towards it, the reduction of which would bring the war to 

a {veedy iſſue. 
ſahſülting one part of the army at Trapani, till the reſt ar- 
ned; and, as England was in peace with the governments 
ef Barbary, he would fend his ſecretary to Tunis, which 
dhe heareſt African port to Trapani, and employ him, and 
the Englith contul, to buy up whatever quantity of corn was 
neceliary, and tranſport the ſame to Trapani. That he 
- very well they had no money, and therefore would 


enploy his own Cain, and credit, to procure this ſupply, 
2101210 upon their honoar tor repayment, and did no 
to lodge the corn at Trapani, before the firft detach- 
of troops arrived there.“ Count de Mercy penetrat- 
Hately into the facility, and advantageous con- 
2NC2S OF this ſcheme, roſe up, and, embracing the ad- 
lain a kind of tranſport, acknowledged, that he hac 
| the only method praciicaule, not only for the pre- 
| a of the army, but even for puſhing on the war with 
mecets. That, as it was a proteſtant ſcheme, he ſhould 
14.7% Proteitant troops, and proteſtant generals to put it in 
exeoution,” And accordingly. general Zumjungen, with 
and Scckendorf, the prince of Heſſe, and general Schmet- 
7 1 « * a 5 » 5 * 

, embarxed the 23d of November, with ſeven thouſand 
1006, and five hundred horte, and arrived fortunately in 
mee days at Trapani, where finding a plentiful remittance 
vz.corn ready arrived from 


Tunis, they not only poſted 
<MCVCs there in- fecurity, but, enlarging their quarters 
into tic country, brought the cities of Marſala and Mazza- 
179 Womit to the obedience of the emperor. The tranſ- 
ports and convoy returning, brought thither more troops. 
Count de Mercy and the admiral departing with the laſt 
convoy from Meſſina 


2 3 143 * 
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Welnouand four hundred foot, and eleven hundred horſe, 


TH ar ne 3 s i Fs 3 : = . . 
my Waere overtaken by a violent ſtorm off the iſle of Alicu- 
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That he had conſidered of the difficulty of 


'19ta of February, 


on the 19th of January, conſiſting of 
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da, which drove all the tranſports into Melazzo and Met- 
ſina, the admiral, with the general on board his ſhip, get- 
ting with difficulty to Trapani, on the 29th, but the whole 
convoy did not arrive there till the 2d of March, many fol- 
diers dying in the paſſage, and amongſt them general Wach- 
donck, regretted by every body. The whole army, bemg 
got together, amounted to fourteen thouſand foot and three 
thouſand horſe, befides the garriſons left in Meſſina, Me- 
lazzo, Syracuſa, and the adjacent parts. 

Theſe motions of the imperialiſts made the marquis de 
Lede quit the paſts of Mola, Taormina, and Catania, and 
leaving a detachment in his ſtrong camp at Caſtro Giovane, 
to ſecure the magazines he had erected there, he marched 
and fixed his camp from Alcamo to Salama, with his head 
quarters at Caſtel Vetrano, from whence he continually {ent 
out detachments to deſtroy the country about Marſala and 
Mazzara, and to carry off all the cattle, grain, and wine, 
winch Zumjungen could not at firſt prevent; but, being 
ſtrengthened with new ſupplies by fea, he at laſt obliged 
their parties to retire, and, on the arrival of count de Mercy, 
the Spaniſh general was reduced to fortify his camp with 
ſtrong intrenchments and redoubts, with batteries of cannon. 

Count de Mercy making a motion of extending his quiar- 
ters beyond Mazzara, the marquis de Lede quitted Ciaite) 
Vetrano, and retired with his army to Alcamo, from whence 
he ſent his mareſchal de camp ſignor d'Aponte, on the 6th 
of February, 1719-20, N. S. with overtures to count de 
Mercy and the admiral for evacuating Sicily, on condition 
of leave to tranſport his army into Spain, and in order 
thereto deſired a ſuſpenſion of arms. This propoftion con- 
tained nothing diſagrecable to the Germans, who would 
thereby obtain all they wanted, by becoming maſters. of 
the kingdom, without any further trouble; but the admiral 
proteſting againſt it, and declaring, that not a man of 


II 
Spaniſh army ſhould pats out of that iſland, until a general 
peace was made, for that it would be to furniſh Spain with a 
body of their beſt troops to ſtrengthen their army acting 
againſt France, or elſe they might be employed in diſturb- 
ing England, he was diſmiſled with this counter-propoſition 
from the count de Mercy, that, if the marquis would ſur- 
render Palermo, and the ſouth- ſide of the ifland, and retire 
with his army into the middle of the country towards Caſtro 
Giovane, or to any other paſs proper for his ſecurity, he 
would conſent to a ſuſpenſion of arms for fix weeks, till the 
ſentiments of the ſeveral courts might be known; which be- 
ing an advantage more than equivalent to the operations of 
tx weeks in that early ſeaſon, the admiral conſented there- 
to, with this reſtriction, that, if the Spaniards attempted to 
withdraw any of their men in the mean time, the ſuſpenſion 
ſhould be void, and he would act againſt them with all his 
force. Count de Mercy diſpatched licutenant-colonel Bel- 
laire to Vienna, to acquaint that court with theſe overtures, 
and bring bac their directions; the admiral ſent away thi- 
ther his eldeſt fon, mr. Byng, with initruftions, if the impe— 
rial court liſtened to the propoſals of che Spaniſh general, to 
declare, that his father could never ſuffer any part of the 
Spaniſh army to depart out of the ifland, till the king of 
Spain had acceeded to the quadruple alliance, or till he 
received poſitive inſtructions from England for doing fo. 
The 12th of February, N. S. count de Mercy marched 
towards Caſtel Vetrano, for the more commodious ſubſiſb- 
of his cavalry, from whence he detached general 
Ork, with fifteen hundred men, and ſome cannon, to 
vhere there was a large caricatore of corn. 
The town immediately ſurrendered, but the Spaniards, to 
the number of three hundred, retired into the caſtle. 
e marquis de Lede, finding his firſt propoſitions 
ineffectual, ſent two general olficers, the marquis 
Vicenzo and ſignor d' Aponte 
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to the imperial camp, th 
S. with inſtructions to treat about th 
ſurrender of Palermo, and a conſiderable part of. the 
cent country, in conſideration of a ſuſpenſion of arms for 
three months. But, whilſt the negotiation was dependi: 
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he marquis received an expreſs from Madrid, on the 28th, 


with advice, that a general peace was made, he ſent imme- 
diately to break off the treaty. This ſeemed matter of great 
ſurprize; but the ſecret reaſon was, that Spain was at that 
time treating with France to reſtore Fontarabia, St. Sobaſti- 
an, and other places taken in the war, and hoped to get in 
exchange, for the evacuation of Sicily and Sardinia, the re- 
ſtitutionof thoſe towns, and of Gibraltar, or, at leaſt, to have 
one and the other referred to a congreſs. Upon this, count 
de Mercy gave freſh orders for attacing the caſtle of Sacca, 
which had been retarded by the great rains. The cattle 
being battered with four pieces of cannon, and not very 
ſtrong, ſurrendered, the 6th of March, the garriſon being 
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made priſoners of war. The taking of this place gave great 
relief to the imperial army, who found there twenty thou- 
ſand ſolms of wheat. ; 

During theſe tranſactions, a courier diſpatched from Paris 
by the earl of Stair, the Britiſh ambaſſador there, brought 
the admiral information, that the marquis de Beretti Landi, 
the Spaniſh miniiter at the Hague, had ſigned the quadru- 
ple alliance the 17th of February, N. S. and he brought 
likewiſe a packet from that miniſter to the marquis de Lede, 
and another from the emperor's miniſter to count de Mercy, 
to acquaint them therewith. A trumpet was fent with the 
Spaniſh miniſter's packet to the marquis de Lede, and to 
know his ſentiments thereupon. He returned anſwer, „that, 
his maſter's miniſter having ſigned the quadruple alliance, 
he looked upon the peace as a thing concluded, and was 
therefore ready to treat of a ceſſation of hoſtilitics by fea and 
land, until they ſhould receive farther orders from their re- 
ſpective courts.” To this it was replied by the admiral and 
count de Mercy, * that, as the evacuation of Sicily and Sar- 
dinia was to be performed within two months after the faid 
ſigning, they were ready to conſent to a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
upon his delivering up the city and caſtles of Palermo, at 
which place tranſports would be beſt provided, and other ne- 
ceſſary meaſures concerted for the tranſportation of their 
army into Spain.“ The marquis returned anſwer, that, as 
he underſtood, the plenipotentiaries of their maſters at the 
Hague were in treaty for ſettling the terms of eyacuating 
thoſe iſlands, he did not think himſelf authorized to agree 
to a ceſſation on any other condition, than that each party 
{hould remain on the ground they occupied, and expect fur- 
ther orders from their reſpective principals.” 

The diſadvantages ariſing from ſuch an agreement were 
too obvious to be ſubmitted to; for the men of war and 
tranſports lay very inconveniently at Trapani, an unſafe 
road, where they had ſuſtained conſiderable damage, and 
ſome of the tranſports had been loſt. It was therefore neceſ- 
ſary to have poſſeſſion of Palermo, as a ſecure retreat for the 
fleet, and the moſt commodious port for ſhipping off the 
troops. Beſides, it was a pledge of the ſincerity of the in- 
tentions of Spain to evacuate the iſland. In the next place, 
it put the Germans under a manifeſt inequality, to be con- 
fined to the ground they occupied, while the Spaniards were 
in pofleſſion of the principal caricatori of corn, and plun- 
dered and rifled at pleaſure a country they were ſoon to leave. 
Nor could they comprehend, how an enemy, who, fix weeks 
before, offered to leave the whole ifland, on condition of 
being ſent bac into Spain, ſhould now ſcruple to ſurrender 
Palermo; and therefore, as it had the appearance of chican- 
ing, they reſolved to go on with the operations of the war, 
But, before they procceded to action, they agreed to lend a 
joint letter to the marquis, propofing an interview between 
them at the Caſſine de Roſſignola, half way between the two 
armies, where accordingly they met the 2d of April, N. S. 
at noon, with an efcorte of two hundred horſe on each fide. 
In the conference the marquis de Lede owned that he knew 
the king his maſter had ſigned the quadruple alliance, and 
did not doubt of his intention to evacuate Sicily; but de- 
clared, he had no orders yet about it: that he expected full 
powers and inſtructions ſoon, and wiſhed they would, in the 
mean time, come to a ceſſation of arms.“ He was atked, 
*what propoſals he had to make for that purpoſe?“ He an- 
ſwered, none, but that both armies might hold the country, 
that was in their poſſeſſion, until he received orders to treat 
about the evacuation.” Count de Mercy thinking it unrea- 
fonable to be tied down to a ſmall tract of the country, where 
he could not ſubfilt, aſked him, © whether, in cafe they ſhould 
confent to his keeping poſſeſſion of Palermo, he had power 
to deliver vp Auguſta, and the other poſts they held on that 
"leofrhecilland, which were now of no ule to him, but it 
would be rather a conveniency to him to draw away the 
garritons and troops he had in thoſe parts, to join his army, 
in order to the intended evacuation?' He confefied, he 
C0111 nat give up, nor quit the poſſeſſion of any part he had 
and, until he received further orders from his maſter;' 
and read part of his inſtructions to them. Count de Mercy, 
on the other fide, ſhewed him part of the emperor's orders, 


which directed him to agree to a ſuſpenſion of arms, in or- 
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with the marquis de Lede the neceſſary conditions for faci- 
litating the lame, and to adjuſt that affair by all reaſonable 
meaſurcs: but that, if the marquis de Lede ſhould not own 
lie having orders, or endcavour to evade them, and gain 
l by pretending to fend to Madrid for further infiructt- 
ons, and not name a rcuſonable time for beginning to embark 
part of his troops, in that calc he was to make uſe of his 
arm; ro oblize him to execute the treaty, which the Spaniſh 
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miniſter had ſigned at the Hague.“ He farther 
marquis, that the 17th of April was underſtood t 
time they ſhould go upon the evacuation ; but, it 
poſſible for him to begin ſo ſoon, he would 
about a few days, provided they entered now 
agreement about the manner of doing it. He offered l. 
the tranſports he had in his ſervice, and aſſured = ra 
he ſhould be accommodated with proviſions ad wy 
thing he could in reaſon demand. 'The admiral Dt 
part, gave him the like aſſurances, and that he ſhould b 
eſcorted by as many of his maſter's ſhips, as he "ary 8 
fire. The marquis owned, that all they ſaid was re, 
able; but, complaining of the want of orders, 
rence broke off, without coming to any iſſue. At Pattino 
the marquis deſired the admiral to releaſe the bilboy d 
Mazzara, who was his priſoner, which the admiral read 
conlented to. "= 
During theſe debates, one of the Engliſh ſhips, cryig 
off Palermo, took a felucca, ſent by cardinal Aquaria fro 
Rome, with packets of letters from Spain, to the wy 
de Lede, which he delivered to the admiral; who, fee, 
the king of Spain's ſeal to the letters, generouſly ſentthes 
unopened to the marquis, and ſet the falucca ang crew a 
liberty. Fo 
The conference being broke off, the admiral returne1 79 
the the fleet at Trapani, and count de Mercy, reſolving t 
attac the Spaniards, marched towards Alcamo, where ” 
arrived the 8th of April, N. S. the marquis having retroys] 
the night before with precipitation, leaving ſome fick me: 
behind, whom. he could not carry away. The marquis et. 
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camped at Valguernea and Sala di Partenico ; but feats 
to be followed by the imperialiſts, he retired on to Montes 
The retreat of the Spaniards made count de Mercy reſo; 
on the ſiege of Palermo: in order to which he ſent colons 


ſary aſſiſtance to be given by the fleet in facilitating the 
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followed the marquis de Lede, who retreating toward: 


Cavallo, which was another way between the ſca-ſhore and 
the mountains into the ſame plan. Count de Mercy being 
arrived at Sala di Partenico, and not judging it advileabl: 
to attempt the paſſes, which the enemy poſteſſed on the 
road of Monreale, he divided his army into two baies, 
ſending general Zumjungen, with all his cavalry (cxcep! 
the Huffars, and a regiment of dragoons) and teven baute 
lions of foot, with the artillery and baggage, to the lea-1..., 
with orders to force the pals of Sferra Cavallo, and cntc” 
that way into the plain of Palermo, whillt he himfett a 
the reſt of the army aſcended the diſſicult mountains avout 
Carini, in order to get down that way into the fande Plan, 
Judging, that, if the marquis drew his army to defend the 
paſs of Sferra Cavallo, he ſhould get between him an Par 
lermo, or, at leaſt, have the advantage of falling upon Ut 
rear. The count having gained the heights ot ine nl 
tains, from whence are diſcovered the plain and city of Ft 
lermo, perceived the Spaniſh army encamped in the bottom. 
intending to obſtruct his deſcent, and occupying all ts 
paſſes in the way. Here count de Mercy tent £unyunge! 
to rejoin him, which he did by the aſſiſtance ot guides, pv 
vided by the magiſtrates of Carini, leaving a detachment 
under the command of colonel baron de Witgenau, to cor 
voy the artillery and baggage by the way of the ſea-Hlde, 
who, arriving at the paſs of Sferra Cavallo, Hund it aban- 
doned by the Spaniards. On the 21ſt, the Germans began 


to deſcend from the mountains, and, forcing the lever 
paſſes with lets oppoſition than was expec ed, were almolt 
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all got down before night to the bottom. 
a moſt difficulty and ſatiguing march, through way 
that the inhabitants themſelves had really practi! 
which the count ſurmounted with great expedition anc 
litary judgment. : 
The admiral coaſting along, in conformity to t! 
of the army, came to an anchor with the fleet th hy 
Mondello-bay, and ſent foine of his ſoldiers to take pole r. 
on of a tower on the point, and another at the landing” 
place, as alſo three cafiines, that ſtood between, 1 oo 
to preſerve their communication. On the 22d, the mn ; 
quis de Lede ſent colonel Lacy, his aid de camp, Wil 
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letter to the admiral, incloſing a Spaniſh gazette, wherein 
p inod the treaty of ſuſpenſion of arms at ſea, con- 
5 af; at the Hague between the miniſters of Great-Britain, 
— and Spain, which was to take place on the roth 
jn tant; and therefore he ropoſed to the admiral, to 
ome to an agreement with him, for a ſeparate ceſſation of 
oltilties as they had both full powers for that purpoſe; 
— proteſted againſt any violences he ſhould commit, con- 
trary to the plain inſtructions of their ſovereigns.” This 
ſnare; laid to ſeparate the admiral from the German army, 
had no effect, the admiral returning anſwer, * that he could 
e no regard or credit to a pretended convention, pub- 
hed in a foreign newipaper, and even in which there was 
A clauſe, that nothing in it ſhould derogate from what 
1ould be agreed between him and the marquis, for what 
concerns the Mediterranean ſea. That, as the Spaniſh mi- 
miſter had ſigned the quadruple alliance ever ſince the 17th 
of February laſt, it was ſurpriſing, that in all this time the 
marquis had received no orders for treating about the eva- 
cation of the iſland, which was the neceſſary conſequence 
of it that he ſtill maintained every point and poſt with the 
fime zeal and ardour, as before his maſter's acceſſion to 
the alliance. That the time tor beginning the evacuation 
was elapſed; -and therefore, without ſome reaſonable ſecu- 
rity, that he really intended it, he could come intono agree- 


ment ſor ſuſpenſion of arms; but whenever he ſhould be 


impowered to treat for both, he would moſt gladly go more 
than half-way to meet him, and not only agree on ſuch 
meaſures, as might put an end to the preſent differences, 
but which might reſtore and cultivate a good underſtanding, 
which no body more ardently wiſhed for, than he did. 
This was an adventurous procceding in the admiral ; for 
his inſtructions from England directed him to come to a 
ſuſpenſion of arms with Spain, without ſtaying for ſettling 
the terms of evacuation, which might take up time. But 
his penetration ſhewed him, that if a ſuſpenſion took place 
at ſea, the Spaniards might introduce what ſuccours and 
troops they pleaſed into the iſland, which would unravel all 
they had been doing; and if any inrerruption happened in 
the negotiations on foot, put the Spaniards in a better ſtate 
of proſecuting the war, and perhaps protract it another 
year. Their late conduct had made him jealous of their ar- 
tifices, ſeeing them to lay hold of every advantage to evade 
the evacuation of the ifland, which the ſeparation would 
encourage and render the way to.peace more diſtant and 
dificult. He determined therefore, as the convention for 
a cellation of arms at fea, ſigned at the Hague the 29th 
of February, N.S. left- him at liberty of treating as he 
thought proper, to remaia united to the Germans, which 
he prudently ſaw, was the quickeſt way to bring the Spa- 
niards to a compliance, and to come into real meatures for 
the evacuation of the iſland. The event juſtified his pre- 
caution, and his conduct received at home the approbation 
it deſerved, 

The march of the imperialiſts had made the Spaniards 
change the ſituation of their camp, which they pitched acroſs 
tc plain before Palermo, extending their left to Monte 
Caputo, and their right to the ſea near the mole of Palermo, 
the whole army being under the cannon of that city, and 
having ſtrong entrenchments before them, lined with forty 
PIecc3 of cannon, They were provided with plenty of all 
things, and ſcemed determined to ſtand the fate of a battle. 
he Germans encamped on the ſame plain, in the front of 
the enemy, and within a mile and a half diſtance, with their 
19t at the foot of the mountains, from whence they had 
detcended, and their left reaching to Monte Pelegrino, 
near the lea-ſide, the artillery and baggage being arrived 
in their camp by the way of Sferra Cavallo. Count de 
\erey ſecing himſelf ſtraitened in room, and under dif- 
novity of fu fiſting, whilſt the enemy plundered and en- 
is oil themſelves with the ſpoils of a country they were 
quicly to abandon, he determined to bring matters to. an 
engagement as ſoon as poſſible. In order to it, his ſcheme 
was do endeavour to get poſſeſſion of the mole, by which 
means he ſhould flank the enemy, and oblize them either 
© Come to a battle with diſadvantage; or eiſe to retire to 
erm. For this purpoſe he detached baron Neyperg on 


1 A this hiſtory will not go down ſo low as the admiral's death, it mar 
de VN coper to infert here what mr. Corbert ſays of him: king George, 
ho had  Lamed him for the expedition to Sicily, and knew his abilities, 
uad o ſay to his miniſters, when they applied for inſtructions to be ſent to 
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tot his guidance, on certain inpot tant occaſions, that he would fend him 
Bone, tor he knew how to act without any; and indeed all the meaſures he 
book road were ſo exact and juſt, as to ſquare with the councils and plan 
Fohlen at home. The cauſe of the emperor being become the cauſe of 
15 matter, he ſerved the intereſts of that prince with a zeal and fidelity, that 
Rood a Pattern to his own ſubjects. He lived in ſuch harmony with 
tne unperial V:iceroys and generals, as has becn ſeldom ſeen among fellow. 
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the 26th, with ſix conipanies of grenadiets, to diſlodge the 
enemy from ſome poſts, which they had fortified on the 
ea- ſide; and to facilitate the ſame, ſent baron de Witge- 
nau, with fix other companies of grenadiers, to ſeize on 
Monte Pelegrino. At the ſame time the admiral detached 
three ſhips, to cannonade the poſts on the ſea-fide, their 
fire made the Spaniards abandon them, and the imperialiſts 
took poſſeſſion of them without any loſs. Theſe advan- 
tages confirmed count de Mercy in his reſolution to puſh his 
point that way; and having made the neceſſary diſpoſitions, 
the next day he cauſed to be attaced a caſſine, that ſtood a 
little diſtance from the enemy's trenches, but ſtrongly for- 
tified with lines and ſome cannon, drawing out his whole 
army at the ſame time in order of battle, in caſe the enemy 
ſhould come out of their camp to ſupport it. The lines 
were ſoon taken, but the caſſine was not carried till after a 
very vigorous defence of above an hour, wherein the Ger- 
mans had about one hundred and forty men killed or 
wounded; among the former a prince of Anhalt, and lieu- 
tenant- general Seckendort wounded in the ſhoulders. On the 
2d of May, about two in the afternoon, the weather being 
very hot, and the Spaniſh guard taking a Sieſto, according 
to the cuſtom of that nation, the Germans ſurprized a re- 
doubt near the enemy's lines, entering the ſame without 
firing a ſhot, and puſhing the Spaniards out with their bay- 
onets in their pieces. The Marquis de Lede, being in- 
formed of it, roſe from table, and ordered the army to be 
immediately drawn out, in order to retake that fortification, 
which commanded the whole line of the camp. On the 
other hand, count de Mercy being determined to main- 
tain his hold, both armies were in motion, and juſt on the 
point of engaging, when fortunately a courier arriving in 
the very inſtant from Spain, in a falucca, delivered to the 
marquis a packet, containing full powers from the king of 
Spain to treat and agree about the evacuation of the iſlands 
of Sicily and Sardinia, and the tranſportation of the army 
into Spain. The marquis upon this drew off his army, and 
ſent letters by a trumpet to the general and admiral, to in- 
form them of his orders. The next morning early, the ad- 
miral repairing to the German camp, officers were appointed 
on each tide to treat of the ſuſpenſion of arms, and to regu- 
late the manner of evacuating both iſlands; and conven- 
tions were drawn up for that purpoſe, and ſigned; that for 
Sicily on the 6th of May, and that for Sardinia two days 
after. 

In purſuance of theſe conventions, the Germans were put 
in poſſeſſion of Palermo and the citadel of Caſtelamare the 
roth, and the Spaniſh army marched to Termini, a ſea-port 
avout twenty-five miles diſtant, from whence the firſt em- 
barkation, conſiſting of about twelve thouſand foot, and 
ſix hundred horſe, failed the 2oth of June, for Barcelona, 
and the remainder arrived at the fame place the 25th of 
Auguſt following. 

Nothing now remained to be done, but to put the duke 
of Savoy in poſſeſſion of the ifland of Sardinia: in order to 
which four battalions of Piedmonteſe troops embarked at Pa- 
lermo, under the command of baron St. Remi, and ſailed un- 
der the convoy of ſome Engliſh men of war to Cagliari, where 
the admiral arriving as ſoon as he had ſettled all affairs in 
Sicily, he aſſiſted at the conferences with the miniſters and 
generals of the ſeveral powers concerned, wherein was re- 
eulated the manner of ſurrendering the ifland by the Spaniſh 
viceroy to. the emperor, and the ceſſion of the ſame from 


his new kingdom. 
Thus ended the war of Sicily, wherein the fleet of Great- 


Britain bore fo illuſtrious a part, that the fate of the ifland 


was wholly governed by its operations, both competitors 
agreeing that the one could not have conquered, nor the 
other have been ſubdued, without it. Never was any ſervice 
conducted in all its parts with greater zeal, activity, and 
judgment; nor wasever the Britith flag in ſo high reputation 
and reſpect in thoſe diſtant parts of Europe.s 

During theſe tranſactions in the Mediterranean, the 


ſubjects united in command, the want of which has proved the ruin of many 
unportent expeditions, He was incapable of perforining his duty in a cold 
or negligent manner; and, when any ſervice was committed to his manage- 
ment, ha devoted his whole time and application to it; nor could any fa- 
tine or indiſpoſition of body ever divert or interrupt his attention from any 
point that required preſent ditpatch, To this it might be in great meaſure 
owing, that he was never untortunate in any undertaking, nor miſearried in 
any ſervice that was entruſted to his direction. For whoever will trace up- 
wards, to the jp1ngs and cauſes of public or private events, thall find (except 
where the immediate finger of providence is viſible) that u hat is uſually called 


ill-Iuc, is geucrally tne effect of negligence, of unprudence, Te always 
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French army, under the command of the duke of Berwick, 
advancing to the frontiers of Spain, took Fort-Paſlage, 
where they deſtroyed ſix men of war on the ſtocs. Then 
the duke formed the ſiege of Fonterabia, which was taken 
the gth of June. The king of Spain made an unſucceſsful 
attempt to relieve the place, and approached with an army 
of nine thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe: but it was 
in the hands of the French before he could draw near enough 
to it; ſo he marched bac to Pampeluna, doubly diſappointed, 
both of railing the fiege, and of the French forces deſertion: 
for he depended as much on the inſurrection in France, as on 
a rebellion in England; upon both which cardinal Albe- 
roni's projects were founded. The cardinal {till refuſing to 
accede to the quadruple alliance, the duke of Berwick rook 
St. Sebaſtian ; and a party of French, joined by two hun- 
dred Englith ſeamen, made themſelves maſters of Port An- 
tonio, in the bottom of che bay of Biſcay, where two fixty- 
gun ſhips were deſtroyed on the ſtocs, and all the naval 
ſtores were burnt by the Engliſh. 

About this time the cardinal received the news of the 
ation at Franca Villa, in a letter from the marquis de 
Lede, who aſſumed to himſelf the victory. The cardinal 
choſe that occaſion to yield to the preſſing inſtances of the 
Dutch ambaſſador to conſent to a peace: he declared to 
him, that his catholic majeſty's intention was, that the ſtates- 
general ſhould be mediators. ; : 

A few days after, he ſent the marquis de Scotti.to Paris, 
from whence he was to pats into Holland, to carry in— 
ſtructions to the marquis de Beretti Landi, how to pro- 
cecd with the States. The duke of Orleans, to whom he 
had orders to declare his intentions, refuſed him a paf- 
port, frying, he could not do it without the knowledge of 
the emperor and king George, who were ſtill more con- 
cerned than himſelf in this affair, and that the paſlport 
would be a tacit approbation of the conduct of the ſtates- 
general, and a ſort of acceptance of their mediations; de- 
ciñons, ſaid the regent, that become me not to make. And 
indeed, the emperor and king George, being conſulted on 
that head, abſolutely rejected it. 

Beſides that, they were unwilling the States (with whom 
they were diſpleaſed for their flownels in acceding to the 
quadruple alliance) ſhould have the honour of this media- 
tion, and reap, as it were, the fruit of their conduct, they 
had each their particular hopes and views, which a fudde 
peace would have diſappointed. The emperor wanted to 
repair the glory of his arms by the conquelt of Sicily ; and 
king George had a mind to be revenged for the uncaſineſs 
given him, on account of the intended invaſion of Scotland. 
He was reſolved to make ſome conqueſt, that ſhould 1n- 
demnify his ſubjects for the charge they had been at. He 
formed two projects, to take the Corunna, the belt port of 
Biſcay, and to make himſelf matter of Peru in America. 
Great preparations were made, fifty tranſports were provid- 
el, with three bomb-vellels, and four thoufand men were 
ordered to be in readineſs to embark in the iſle of Wight." 
The lord Cobham was appointed to command in chief, with 
the title of captain-general.' Theſe forces being embarked 


thit he had ftonnd aut the ſecret of obliging his enemies as well as friends, 
fair and friendly behaviour in the proviſion of tranſports and other neceſlaries 
for the emb it kation of their troops, and in protecting them from many vex- 


an honeit man. 

do give ſome deſcription of his perſon, he was of a ſlender conſtitution, 
but well ſupplied with ſpirits, which did not diſplay themſelves o much in 
exicry of converſation (for he was modeſt in his nature) as in activity in all 
the duties and functions of life or buſineſs. in which he was indetatigable, 
and, by a continued habit of induſtry, had hardened and inured a body, no: 
niturally ſtrong, to patience of any fatigue, He had mad? no great profi- 
ciency in ſchool-learning (which the carte age of going to fea feudom admits 


of) but his great diligence, joined with excellent natural parts, and a juſt 
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failed from St. Helens the 21ſt of September, un 
convoy of ſive or ſix men of war, commanded b a. 
Mighels, who was to be joined by captain Johnſon * wur 
ing off Fonterabia. But this junction was never mad, er 
the important and ſecret (as it was called) expediti "2 ad 
the Corunna ended only in the taking of Vi. eu 
rendered at the firſt ſummons; the citadel made ſ 
ſiſtance, but ſurrendered likewile in a few days * 0 
roth of October, the garriſon marched out, conſiſt OY 
about three hundred men, beſides one hundred and fifty * 2 
ſants, there having been above three hundred killed or 2. or 
ed by the bombs. The Engliſh loſt but two 9 TY 
three or four men. There were in the town about fixry s _ 
of large cannon, which, when the enemy abandones *. 
nailed and damaged them, as much as the time would x, 
them leave. In the citadel were forty-three pleces, of EY 
fifceen were braſs guns, and two large mortars ; belides Ny 
two thouſand barrels of powder, and ſeveral chef gf Fats 
amounting to about eight thouſand muſkes. Aj; 2 
ſtores and the braſs ordinance had been lodged there "Wh 
on board the ſhips, which were to have viſiced " awe 
tain, and the very troops, which gave up Vigo, wore likes. 
of that expedition. The lord Cobham had ſummoned ih. 
adjacent country to furniſh proviſions, and pay contribution 
on pain of military execution; and had {ent a party to Re. 
dondella, where they found the old fort avandoned, and _ 
to ruin, and the inhabitants fled. That part of th: b. 
vince was under ſuch coniternation, that it gas thivots 
halt the people had run away into Portugal. There weng 
but few regular troops in the province; but the rr 
de Riſburg had drawn together as many as lie could get news 
Tuy, which is within three or four leagues of Vigo, 
Two days after the ſurrender of the citadel of Vigo BAS 
thouſand men were ordered on board four tranſports unde 
the command of major- general Wade, to fail to the upber 
end of the bay of Vigo, and to march from thence to Pont 5 
Vedra, ten leagues off. The magittrates of the town met 
them with the keys; and there were found in the place two 
torty-etght pounders, four twenty-four pounders, fix eight 
pounders, and four mortars, all braſs; beſides ſeventy piece; 
of iron cannon, two thouſand ſmall arms, and ſome bon. 


* 


The Biddeford man of war, and two tranſports, were fend 


der the 
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thither, to bring away the braſs cannon, arms, and ſtores; 


after which the detachment under major-general Wade was 
ordered on board their ſhips, and the major-general x 


turned to Vigo the 23d of October. Four days after, th: 
troops being embarked, the ſlcet failed for England.“ 

Vice-admural Hofer was to fail to the Weſt-Indies with : 
ſquadron of men of war, where he was to be joined by all 
that were in thoſe parts; but this expedition was fruſtrated 
by the winds, and Peru was not ſo much as attaced. 


Spain, oppreſſed on all fides, and drained by the great 


efforts ſhe had made, began to think ſeriouly of peace. A 
plan was feat to the marquis de Beretti Landi, which he 
delivered to the States the 22d of December. By this plan, 
England was to reitore Gibraltar and Port-Mahon, and 
France all the conqueits ſhe had lately made: the fuccul- 


ſenſe of honour, made him capable of conducting difficult negotiations and 
commiſſions with proper dignity and addreſs, In his younger days he was 
both in the fea and land- ſervice, being an officer of foot in the garriion 0! 
Tangier, but preferring the ſea, he was ſoon diſtinguiſhed and favoured v 
that great ſeaman admiral Ruſſel (afterwards earl of Orford) who made ma 
bis firſt captain at the age of twenty-nine, a poſt equal in rank to a ear- ad- 
miral, and, by degrees, he arrived to be a commitfioner of the adwiralty, 
and fit ſt admiral of the fleet, in which quality he commanded in the war ct 
Sicily. On his repairing to Harfover, his late majeſty was pleaſed to c 
preſs his regard to his eminent ſervices, by making him treaſurer of the has 
and rear-admiral of Great-Britain, and ſoon atter a piiyy-countellor, ard 
peer of Great-Britain, with the title of viſcount Torrington ; and aiter vat 
knight of the Bath, upon the revival of that order. When his preſent ma. 
jeſty came to the crown, he was pleaſed to place him at the head of Ws _ 
affairs, as firſt lord-commitſioner of the admiralty, in which high Ration n 
died, in the year 1733, in the 7oth year of his age. 
h Seven companies out of each of the three regiments of guards; colon: 
Chudleigh's regiment, lientenant-general Wells's regiment, lord «win 
broak's regiment; and the regiments of Howard, Grove, Hurley, and Baiie', 
and fifty dragoons. 
He had under him major-general Wade, the lords Mark Ker and Dun- 
more, colonel Honezywood, brigadier-general ; colonel Armſtrong, quarte'” 
maſter general; and colonel Leigonier, adjutant-general. 5 
k While the Engliſh were at Vigo, captain Johnſon, commander of N 
Weymouth, the Wincheſter, and another Engliſh man of war, came up N.. 
a Portugueze carval from Ribadeo, and being informed that there wer? ©" 
Spanifh men of war in that port, about fixteca leagues to the eaſt of cap. 
Ortegas, he made thither ; ſent the boats in a-head to ſound, and folloꝶ cd 


f f the n 
with the ſhips. He anchored within muſket-ſhot of the enemy 5 ſlips, ecke 


a battery of eight guns fired on both, and ſoon beat the Spaniards out ot 
battery, which he took poſſeſſion of, and entirely demoliſhed. 
terim, the two Spaniſh men of war blew up; and after ſome ima! ES 
on the town, he ſailed out of the harbour, taking with him a Spaniſh me. 
chant-mip, which he found there. ; 
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| ons of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia were to be ſettled 


n the queen of Spain's ſon, without being held either of 
nperor or empire: all the ſhips taken this war were to 
be reſtored to Spain; Sicily, in the hands of the emperor, 
was to be ſubject to the ſame right of reverſion, as when 

-anted to the duke of Savoy : the pope was to be obliged 
o reſtore to the duke of Parma the duchy of Caſtro, and 
the country of Roneighone, uſurped by Innocent X. from 
he houle of Farneſe : laſtly, the dominion and commerce 
the Weſt-Indies ſhould be regulated, according to the 
treaty of Utrecht. 

Theſe propoſals had been preceded by a ſtep very grate- 
fil to the allies. The ambition of cadinal Alberoni had 
:cndered him perſonally odious to the emperor, to king 
George, and to the duke of Orleans. All three had de- 
clared, at leaſt intimated, that they would hearken to no 
peace as long as he was in place: the king of Spain thought 
it proper to make him a facrifice, and purchale the tran- 
quility of his people, at the expence of a miniſter ever un- 
tortunate. The king writ to him with his own hand, for- 
bidding him to meddle with the affairs of ſtate, to appear 
any where in his preſence, to remain in Madrid above eight 
days, and in Spain above three weeks. _ 

The plan of the court of Madrid was rejected as {ubver- 
Ge of the treaty of London, and nothing leſs would be ac- 
cepted, but a full acceſſion to the quadruple alliance; which, 
after immenſe charges, and many mortifications, was ſub- 
mitted to by the king of Spain. The war with Spain has 
keen thus related, without regard to the order of time, that 
an idea of the whole might be formed, without having re- 
cc ure to different parts of the hiſtory. 

Whilſt the king was at Hanover, memorials full of grie— 
ances were preſented to him by the proteſtants from Hun- 
garv, Poland, Spire, Mentz, and particularly from the Pa- 
ſatinate. In Poland, contrary to the fundamental conſti— 


confiſcated. At Spire and Mentz, ſeveral churches were 
taken from them, and given to the catholics. 

The grcateſt complaints came from the Palatinate. The 
catechilm of Heidelberg was ſuppreſſed, after having been 
received above a hundred and ſixty years as a formula of 
union among the reformed. The church of the Holy Ghoſt 
ar Meidelberg was alſo taken from the proteſtants, on pre- 
tence of its belonging to the court, and likewiſe the church 
of Creutzpach, with the revenues of ſeveral others; and, 
what ſeemed ſtill more intolerable, the diſpoſal of the alms 


The king, in his letter to the king of Poland, in behalf of the proteſtants, 
expreſled himſelf thus: * that they may enjoy, for the future, their former 
liberty of conſcience, which cannot be forced by any human power, and over 
which God had reſerved to himſelf the ſole command.) 

At his return to England, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, accompanied 
ih ten other biſhops, in a congratulatory ſpeech ſaid, among other things, 
am alſo directed by my lords the biſhops, to return our moſt humble ac- 
knowledgement to your majeſty, for the protection your majeſty hath 
been pleaſed to give to our brethren, the proteſtants of the Palatinate, and 
vt Poland, and Lithvania, perſecuted for the faith of Chriſt, We are per- 
ded, that his royal charity will draw down innumerable bleſſings from 
deo, upon the perſon of your ſacred majeſty, and your affairs. 

lathe addreſs from the univerſity of Cambridge, preſented by dr. Gooch, 
tac viee-chancellor, were the following words: * it is with particular pleaſure 
vevehold your majeſty, in conjunction with other powers, aſſerting the 
ame of liberty, and ſupporting the intereſt of our proteſtant brethren abroad, 
bote Ceplorable condition every day convinces us, that rhe proteſtant pro- 
irons muſt ſtand or fall with the proteſtant ſucceſſion. 

Us During the king's abſence died mr. Joſeph Addiſon, June 17. He was 
n ot dr. Lancelot Addiſon, dean of Litchfield ; and being educated at the 
Charter-houſe ſchool, was ſent from thence to the univerſity of Oxford, 
"here he finiſhed his ſtudies in Magdalen college: he became firſt known to 
e wortd by the excellency of his Latin poems, which he publithed in the 
Nur Angheanæ, and dedicated to Charles Monts vue, earl of Halifax, who, 
ether with the lord Sommers, then lord-keeper (to whom he inſcribed the 
t picce he publiſhed in Engliſh, viz. A poem to his majeſty king William 
III. on the taking of Namure, in the year 1695) recommended him to that 
p wee, who gave him a pention of zool. per ann. and ſent him to travel, 
me rchun trom his travels, he was made commiſſioner of appeals in the 
exciſe; afterwards he was under ſecretary to two ſecretaries of ſtate, and ſe- 
cretary of ſtate himſelf in Ireland, under two lord-liemenants, Upon the 
death. of queen Anne, he was made ſecretary to the regency, after that one of 
the lot as-commiſſioners for trade and plantations, and then advanced to be 
ou the principal Secretarics of tate to king George; which office by rea- 
ot his U fate of health, he was obliged to relign ſome time before his 
lenk. e married Charlotte, daughter of fir Thomas Middleton, of Chirk— 
c, the county. of Denby, bart. and relict of Edward Rich, eat of 
wes, by whom he left ifſue only one daughter. 

EX be te) — Meinhardt Schomberg, duke of Schomberg and Leinſter, 
ne - arwich, &c, knight companion of the moſt noble order of the 
ee _ of the ſacred roman empire: he married Charlotte, eldeſt 
3 arles Lewis, elector-palatine, by whom he left iſſue only two 
Shers; Frederica, married to Robert d' Arcy, earl of Holdernets (the 
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of the reformed were given to the catholics, who forced 
them moreover, to contribute to the popiſh ceremonies, 
and forbid them to open their ſhops, or to work on the ho- 
lidays. ; 

Almoſt all the proteſtant ſtates and princes interpofed in 
behalf of the oppreſſed. King George diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his zeal on this occaſion, and writ very prefling let- 
ters, which were ſupported by memorials from his mi- 
niſters. But this affair ſucceeded not to his with ; his re- 
preſentations were well received, as they could not fail to 
be, conſidering his great weight; the elector of Palatine 
gave favourable anſwers, and made fair promifes; but the 
grievances were not redreſſed. 

During the king's abſence all was quict at home, and the 
regency had little to do. There was, however, a kind of 
dilpute with the czar's miniſter about his ſecretary, who 
had been committed to priſon by a juſtice of peace. But, 
upon the firſt complaint of his maſter, the ſecretary was re- 
leaſed, and the juſtice put out of his office, and oblige] 
to beg pardon for his imprudence. There was alto a great 
riot in June, raiſed by the journeymen weavers about Bt - 
ſhopſgate and Aldgate. They infulted the women for 
wearing calicocs, and tore their gowns off their bacs. The 
militia was ordered out to ſuppreſs the rioters, of whom {oinc 
of the ringleaders were taken and condemned to ſtand in 
the pillory.” 7 

The parliament of Ireland met the iſt of July. The duke 
of Bolton, lord-lieutenant, pointed out in his ſpeech the 
ſubjects of their deliberation. He ſaid, they were called 
together to conſult of proper meaſures, and make neceſſary 
proviſions to repeal or ſuppreſs any attempt to involve the 
kingdom in the calamities of a rebellion, or a foreign in- 
vaſion. He repreſented it as a deluſion to imagine, that 
the deſigns of their enemies did not extend to Ircland, as 
well as to England and Scotland: and though theſe defigns 
had been litherto prevented by the king's counſels and in- 
detatigable endeavours, yet it would be prudent to pro- 
vide luch effectual remedies as might render it impractica- 
ble to proceed further with any proſpect of ſucceſs. 

It is obvious and viſible to every confidering man, that 
a good agreement and union among all proteſtants wil 

reatly contribute to this end: and the numbers, as well 25 
ſtrict union, of the papiſts, among themſelves, together 
with their apparent inclinations and attachment to the in- 
terelt of the pretender, ſeem to make it more immediately 
neceſſary at this time. In what manner a thing ſo deficabie 
may be obtained, his majeſty leaves to your conſideration, 
and has commanded me to acquaint you, that as he has 
the welfare of the church, by law eſtabliſhed, under his 
peculiar care, and reſolves always to ſupport and maintain 


July 24, died Heneage Finch, earl of Aylesford, ſecond fon of Daniel 
Finch, earl of Nottingham. He was ſucceeded by his ſon of the fame name. 

While the king was abroad, a great diſpute and difference arote between 
the diſſenting miaiſters in London, about ſubſcribing and non-ſubſeribing 
articles of advice for the conduct of their congregations, 

The diſſenters at ſeveral places, but more eſpecially at Exeter, being 
jealous that their miniſters were not as orthodox as themſclves, in the articie 
of the trinity, had demanded of them a confeſhon of faith; and upon advice 
of the differences between their paſtors and them, on this occation, the dif- 
ſenting miniſters, in and about London, held a Synod, to conſult of articles 
of advice for peace. They met at Salters-hall. The main debate was 
inſerting in the advice the firſt article of the church of England, and the 
anſwer to the fifth and fixth queſtions in the aſſembly's catechiin. But upon 
the queſtion it was carried by a majority of fifty-teven againſt fifty-thice, 
that no human compoſitions or interpretations of the doctrine of the trinity 
ſhould be made a part of theſe articles of advice, which they were met to 
draw up. How far the heats carried them on both fides, may be ſeen by 
what happened at the diviſion. One of thoſe, who were againſt human com- 
poſitions, ſay ing, as he went out, you that are againſt perſecution come up 
ſtairs :? and another, who was for them, you that are for the doctrine of 
the trinity ſtay. below.“ . 

The ſubſcribers withdrew from the aſſembly, notwithſtanding the queſtion 


had been carried againſt them, and ſet their names to a paper containing the 


firſt article, and the two anſwers before-mentioned. | 
At the ſame time the non-{ubſcribers made the following declaration: 
We freely declare that we utterly diſown the Arian doctrines, and fin- 
cerely believe the doctrine of the trinity, and the proper divinity of our Lord 


' Jeſus Chriſt, which we apprehend to be clearly revealed in the holy ferip- 


tures; but are far from condemning any who appear to be with us in the 
main, though they chuſe not to declare themſelves in other than ſcripture 
terms, or not in ours.“ 

Which they farther explain thus: | | 

The human words, trinity and proper divinity, in this declaration of our 
faith, are uſed only to notify the things we ſpeak of; and we do not preſume 
in way ot teſt to go into any particular explanations of thoſe things either in 
our o., or other men's words: but for that we refer to the holy ſcriptures, 
whence it may appear, that we take the ſeripture account of thoſe things, to 
be the beſt and ſitteſt we can uſe on ſuch occaſions,”? 

Whillt thete matters were tranſacting at London, three congregations at 
Exeter proceeded to the actual excluſion of their paſtors, mr. Pierce, mr. 
Withers, and mr. Hallet, for reſuſing to ſubſcribe certain articles of faith, 
which had been prepared for them. | 

It is not unlikely, ſays a certain ambor, (old Mison) that a leading man 


or two among the ſubſcribers had private encouragement from a great pre- 
lee to proceed as they did. | 
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it; ſo it would be very pleaſing to him, if any method 
could be found (not inconſiſtent with the ſecurity of it) to 
render the proteſtant diſſenters more uſeful and capable of 
ſerving his majeſty, and ſupporting the proteſtant intereſt, 
than they now are; they having, upon all occaſions, given 
{ſufficient proofs of their being well affected to his majeſty's 

erſon and government, and to the ſucceſſion of the crown 
in his royal houſe : and this I am ordered to lay before you 
as a thing greatly importing his majeſty's ſervice and your 
own ſecurity.” 

The method here mentioned was already found. The 
act paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion in England was an ample di- 
re&tion to proceed by. Both houſes affured, that they 
thought it their duty and intereſt to promote a good un- 
derſtanding and union among all proteſtants, to enable 
them to withſtand the deſigns of ſuch numerous and mali- 
cious enemies, and therefore they would readily enter into 
the conſideration of ſuch methods, as might render the 
proteſtant difleaters more eaſy and capable of ſupporting 
the proteſtant intereſt. . Accordingly, an act paſſed be that 
purpoſe, under the title of, © a bill for exempting the pro- 
teſtant diſſenters of the kingdom of Ireland from certain 
penalties, to which they are now ſubjeR.” 


The parliament made other uſeful regulations, for pre- 


venting the marriage of infants againſt the will of the pa- 
rents or guardians; for encouraging the cultivation of lands; 
for preventing tumults and feditious affemblies ; for ſur- 
preſſing tories, robbers, and rapparees; and for the better 
maintenance of ſchools and teaching the Engliſh tongue 
throughout the kingdom. 

In Scotland there appeared no remains of rebellion. The 
cheifs being retired, the Highlanders ſurrendered their arms, 
and the regency ſeemed to fear no diſturbance from that 
quarter, nor had they any orders to give. However, the evil 
was not quite cured, of which were ſeen now and then ſome 
ſtrange proofs. At Edindurgh alone, five miniſters, cited be- 
fore the magiſtrates, refuſed to acknowledge king George, 
and their churches were forced to be ſhut up. 

After fix months abſence, the king returned to London, 
the 14th of November, more reſpected than ever, on ac- 
count of the great things he had done for the welfare and 
intreſt of his dominions. He was received with demonſtra- 
tions of the livelieſt joy, and thoſe who were not forward to 
ſhew it were puniſhed by the populace, and the windows 
broke that were not illuminated. Whilſt in Germany, he 
had ſent orders for the meeting of the parliament on the 
23d of November, and for the members to be all there, by 
reaſon of the importance of the affairs he had to communicate 
to them. 

On that day the ſeſſion was opened with the following 
ſpeech, read by the chancellor to both houſes : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

© The ſatisfaction, with which I always met you, is very 
much increaſed at this time, when 1t has pleaſed Almighty 
God ſo to ſtrengthen the arms of Great-Britain and our con- 
federates, and fo to proſper our ſeveral negotiations, that, 
by his bleſſing on our endeavours, we may promiſe ourſelves 
to reap very foon the fruits of our ſuccefles. I am perſuad- 
ed, it will be accounted by all my good ſubjects a ſufficient 
reward for ſome extraordinary expence, that all Europe, 
as well as theſe kingdoms, is upon the point of being deli— 
vercd from the calamities of war, by the influence of Britiſh 
arms and counſels. One proteſtant kingdom (Sweden) has 
already been relieved by our ſeaſonable inter poſition; and 
ſuch a foundation is laid, by our late treaties, for an union 
amongſt other great proteſtant powers, as will very much 
tend to the ſecurity of our holy religion. 

I believe you cannot but be ſurprized at the continuance 
of the war, where our enemies have nothing to hope, and 
ſo much to fear. It is indeed difficult to frame any judg- 
ment of thoſe councils, which have broke out of late in fo 
many raſh and ill-concerted meaſures. If they depend 
upon our diviſions at home, I doubt not but, in a very ſhort 
time, their hopes, founded upon this expectation, . will 
prove as vain and ill-grounded, as any of their former 
projects. 

In congratulating with you on this happy poſture of affairs 
I mutt tell von, that, as I have been very juſt and faithful 
to my engagements, ſo I have met ſuch frank and powerful 
returns of aſſiſtance from my allies, as will, I doubt not, 
eſtabliſh a laſting friendſhip among us. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons, 
You will ſee, by the accounts I have ordered to be deli- 
vercd to you, how moderate a uſe I have made of the power 
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intruſted with me, to augment my forces by ſe | 
depend upon the eminent duty — aecdion Now hor 
ſhewn to my perſon and government, that you will . Th 
rous in diſpatching the neceſſary ſupplies for the LOOP 
which purpoſe I have ordered the eſtimates to be Jaid bei 0 
you. And, at the ſame time, I muſt deſire you to turn ph 
thoughts to all proper means for leſſening the dehrs ra 
nation, 22 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

You all muſt be ſenſible of the many undeſerved and 
tural troubles I have met with, during the courſe of m _ 
Our diviſions at home have been magnified abroad; 2 
inſpiring into ſome foreign powers a alſeopinionof our * x] 
have encouraged them to treat us in a manner, which th 
crown of Great-Britain ſhall never endure while 1 nad 
The trouble and expence, which this has brought we. 1 
have been the moſt loudly complained of by thoſe * 
were the occaſion of them. But with your aſſiſtance [ ha 
hitherto got through all theſe difficulties, and, by the ani 
tinuance of your help, I hope very ſoon to overcome ther, 
ſince the hand of God hath 15 viſibly been with us in all ow 
undertakings. | Yy 

If the neceſſities of my government have ſometimes cn. 
gaged your duty and affection to truſt me with powers, 0 
which you have always, with good reaſon, - been jealous 
the whole world ak acknowledge they have been f. 
uled, as to juſtify the confidence you have repoſed ir 
me. And, as I can truly affirm, that no prince was eye; 
more zealous to increaſe his own authority, than I am ta 
perpetuate the liberty of my people, I hope you will thin 
of all proper methods to eſtabliſh and tranſmit to your pot. 
terity, the freedom of our happy conſtitution, and particu. 
larly to ſecure that part, which is moſt liable to abuſe. 1 
value myſelf upon being the firſt, who hath given you an 
opportunity of doing it; and I muſt recommend it to you 
to compleat thoſe meaſures, which remained imperfe& the 
laſt ſeſſion. 

So far as human prudence can foretel, the unanimity of 
this ſeſſion of parliament muſt eſtabliſh, with the peace of al! 
Europe, the glory and trade of theſe kingdoms on a laſting 
foundation. I think every man may ſee the end of our l- 
bours. All I have to aſk of you is, that you would agree to 
be a great and flouriſhing people, ſince it is the only means 
by which I deſire to become a happy king.” 


The addreſſes were agreeable to the ſpeech, the king wa: 
thanked and congratulated for the great ſucceſs of his meal- 
ures to eſtabliſh the peace of Europe. It is with the ut- 
moſt pleaſure and ſatisfaction (ſay the lords) that we ler 
the preſent happy union between your majeſty and. the 
other great proteſtant powers, which does fo viſibly tend to 
the ſecurity of our holy religion; and we defire to exprels 
the deep ſenſe which we have of your majeſty's featonable 
interpoſition for the poor perſecuted proteſtants abroad; and 
we humble beſeech your majeſty, that you would be pleaſed 
to continue your powerful protection and offices in favour 
of them.” They concluded with ſaying, we promiſe our- 
ſelves, that the whole world will ſoon be convinced with 
how little foundation the enemies of your majeſty and yout 
kingdoms have flattered themſelves to reap any benefit trom 
our inteſtine diviſions. 

We ſhould be wanting in our duty to your maeſty af 
our country, if we did not return your majeſty our moſt 
hearty thanks for that tender and unprecedented care and 
concern, your majeſty has been pleaſed to expreſs in your, 
moſt gracious ſpeech from the throne, for the liberties 0 
your people, and the freedom of our happy conſtitution. 


The commons, after thanks and congratulation, vet) 
ſtrongly expreſſed their aſſurances in theſe words: | 

Wie crave leave to aſſure your majeſty, that we will. 
on our parts, by the vigour of our reſolutions, for the up: 
port of your government, and by the diſpatch which we wil 
give to the neceſſary ſupplies, convince the world, that, !: 
our enemies have conceived any hopes from our div110ns 5 
home, this hath been the vaineſt of all their projects. And 
we will enable your majeſty, in concert with your allies, 


effectually to ſupport and perfect thoſe juſt and equitable 


meaſures which have been taken to eſtabliſh a gener- 
peace. : i 

And we farther aſſure your majeſty, that we will apply 
ourſelves to find out the beſt means for leſſening the debts o 
the nation, and ſupporting the public credit, and concur i 
all proper methods to eſtabliſh and preſerve the freedom of our 
happy conſtitution, for which your ſacred majeſty has given 
ſo many tender proofs of your care and affection.” 


* — — * 
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As the king had recommended in his ou vo WG 
f proper methods to eſtabliſh the freedom of the con * 
4 (by which was meant the 1 1 
Buckingham, two days after the 8 3 
vived the bill for limiting the peers, which had been droj - 
by the prorogation. In oppoſition to this bill, ear 
3 aid, © beſides the reaſons, that induced him laſt 
2 be againſt this bill, he had now another, that weigh- 
2 5 leſs with him than all the reſt, the earneſtneſs, with 
which it was recommended, and the 8 with 
it was brought before them at the beginning of a ſeſſion. He 
had obſerved both from hiſtory, and his own experience, 
that, in affairs of moment, 83 was ever dangerous, 
and, in many caſes, to be uſpected; and, for his own part, 
he could not help being of opinion, that, if there were 4 
ſecret meaning in this bill, ſome men would not be ſo Pre - 
fno for it. To this the earl of Sunderland anſwered, that 
i could not with any juſtice be ſaid, that any precipitation 
had been uſed in this affair, ſince the bill in queſtion had 
been brought in the laſt ſeſſion, and then thoroughly ex- 
amined; ſo that he doubted not, but every member of that 
mouſe was fully apprized of it, and ready to give his vote for 
or againſt it. That the reaſon, why it was brought in ſo 
oon at this time, he conceived to be, that it might give no 
interruption to the other important aftairs, which the king 
had recommended to his parliament. And, as for any ſe- 
cret meaning 1n this bill, he ſolemnly declared, he knew of 
no other, but what his majeſty had been pleaſed graciouſly 
to intimate in his ſpeech, the ſecuring the freedom of our 
conſtitution, by preventing, for the future, the abuſe of one 
branch of the royal prerogative, of which they had a fatal 
inſtance in the late reign, and which had given juſt offence, 
and terrible apprehenſions to all ſober men.' To this it was 
replied, © that if it was foreſeen, that bill might interrupt the 
other important affairs, it had been adviſable to keep it till 
the middle, or towards the end of the ſeſſion, and to begin 
with the king's buſineſs.” But the duke of Bucks compro- 
miſled the matter, by ſaying, that, for his own part, he ap- 
prehended no danger from this bill; and if it was attended 
with any inconveniencies, as all human affairs are apt to be, 
time would diſcover it; and then, as in all other cales, they 
might apply a remedy to it. As to the time of bringing it 
in, he thought it no material objection, ſince this houſe had 
no other buſineſs to go upon; but that he foreſaw, that, 
whatever diſpatch they made in that bill, it would not get fo 
quic a paſſage in the other houſe.” After theſe ſpeeches, 
the bill paſſed the lords without any farther oppoſition, and 
was ſent to the commons, where it was oppoſed by a great 
many members. Mr Craggs urged in favour of the bill, 
that his majeſty, ſince his acceſhon to the throne, had had 
no other view, than to procure the good and happineſs of 
his ſubjeQs, and to ſecure their rights and liberties. That 
having, in his royal wiſdom, conſidered the abuſe, that was 
made in the laſt reign of that branch of the prerogative, re- 
lating to the creating of peers, which abuſe had brought the 
liberties of Great-Britain, and of all Europe, into immediate 
danger, his majeſty, through a condeſcenſion worthy of a 
prince truly magnanimous, had graciouſly been pleaſed to 
conſent, that ſuch bounds be ſet to that part of the preroga- 
tive, as may prevent any exorbitant and dangerous exer- 
cles of it for the time to come. That it was only in the 
reign of good princes, that legiſlators had opportunities to 
remedy and amend the deĩects, to which all human inſtitu— 
tons are tubjett: and that, if the preſent occaſion of rectify- 
ing that apparent flaw in our conſtitution were loſt, it might 
perhaps never be retrieved. Mr Walpole ſpoke on the 
other tide, and endeavoured to anſwer all that had been 
offered for the bill. He took notice, that among the Ro- 
mans, the wiſeſt people upon earth, the temple of fame was 


placed behind the temple of virtue, to denote, that there 


was no coming to the former, without going through the 


other, Bur that, if this bill paſſed into a law, one of the 
molt powerful incentives to virtue would be taken away, 


ſince there would be no coming to honour, but through the 


Winding-ſheet of an old decripit lord, and the grave of an 
extinct noble family. That it was matter of juſt ſurprize, 
that a bill of this nature ſhould either have been projected, 
or at leaſt promoted by a gentleman, who not long ago ſat 
zmonę them, and who, having got into the houle of peers, 
would now ſhut up the door after him. That this bill would 
not only be a diſcouragement to virtue and merit, but alſo 
endanger our excellent conſtitution: for, as there was a due 
balance between the three branches of the legiſlature, if any 
more weight were thrown into any one of thoſe branches, it 


s Several lords diſſented from theſe reſolutious, viz: the lord Middle- 
ton, lord high-chancellor, the lords Donerayle and Fitz-Williams, 
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would deſtroy that balance, and conſequently ſubvert the 
conſtitution. That the peers were already poſſeſſed of ma- 
ny valuable privileges; and to give them more power and 
authority, by limiting their number, would, in time, bring 
bac the commons into the ſtate of the ſervile dependency, 
which they were in, when they wore the badges of the lords. 
That he could not but wonder, that the lords would fend 
ſucha bill to the commons; for how could they expect, that 
the commons would give their concurrence to ſo injurious a 
law, by which they and their poſterities are to be excluded 
from the peerage? And how would the lords receive a bill, 
by which it would be enacted, that a baron ſhould not be 
made a viſcount, nor a viſcount be made an earl, and ſo on? 
That, beſides all this, that part of the hill, which related to 
the peerage of Scotland, would be a manifeſt violation of the 
act of union, on the part of England, and a diſhonourable 
breach of truſt in thoſe, who repreſented the Scots nobility. 
That ſuch an infringement of the union would endanger the 
entire diffolution of it, by diſguſting ſo great a number of 
the Scots peers, as ſhould be excluded from fitting in the 
Britiſh parliament. For as it was well known, that the revo— 
lution- ſettlement ſtood upon the principle of a mutual com- 
pact, if we ſhould break firſt the articles of union, it would 
be natural for the Scots to think themſelves thereby ſrecd. 
from all allegiance. And as for what had been ſuggeſted, 
that the election of the ſixteen Scots peers was no leſs expen- 
ſive to the crown, than injurious to the peerage of Scotland, 
it might be anſwered, that the making twenty-five hereditary 
fitting Scots peers would ſtill increaſe the diſcontents of 
the electing peers, who thereby would be deprived of a va- 
luable conſideration for not being choſen.“ After theſe, and 
ſeveral other ſpeeches, the bill was at laſt rejected by a ma- 
Jority of two hundred and ſixty- nine againſt one hundred 
and ſeventy- ſeven. Thus the prerogative of increaſing the 
number of the peers, as the king ſhould think proper, which 
he ſcemed fo willing to diveſt himſelf of, was, as it were 
againſt his conſent, preſerved to him. It was obſerved by 
an oppoler of the bill, (fir J. Packington) that ſome perſons 
had through indiſcretion occaſioned an unhappy difference 
[ in the royal family] and he was apprehentive if that bill, 
lo prejudicial to the rights of the next heir, ſhould pats into 
a law, it might render that difference irreconcilable. This 
was {aid chiefly with regard to the earl of Sunderland, who 
promoted the bill with the greateſt eagerneſs. It was alſo 
reported that mr. Craggs was to have been one of the fix 
Englith peers, to be created after the paſſing of the bill. 
During this ſeſſion, a bill, for better ſecuring the depen- 
dency of Ireland upon the crown of Great-Britain, paſted 
both houſes. This bill rook its riſe, from an appeal to the 
houſe of peers in England, by Maurice Anneſley, againſt a 
decree of the houſe of peers in Ireland ; which the Britiſh 
houſe of peers received, and ordered the barons of the ex- 
chequer in Ireland to cauſe mr. Anneſley to be forthwith 
put in poſleſſion of certain lands in the county of Kildare, of 
which he had been diſpoſſeſſed by virtue of a decree of the 
houſe of peers in Ireland. Purſuant to this order, the ba- 
rons of the exchequer in that kingdom iſſued out an in uncti- 
on to Alexander Burrows, ſheriff of the county of Kildare, 
and ſet ſeveral fines upon him, for refuſing to put it in exe- 
cution; which the houſe of peers in Ireland diſcharged, and 
voted, that Jeffery Gilbert, lord chief- baron of the exchequer, 
John Pocklington and ſir John St. Leger, the other barons 
of the exchequer in Ireland, had acted in manifeſt derogation 
to the king's prerogative, in his high court of parliament in 
Ireland, as alſo of the rights and privileges of this kingdom, 
and of the parliament thereof. Theſe barons were alſo or- 
dered to be taken into cuſtody of the uſher of the blac-rod. * 
1719-20] The houſe of peers in Ireland drew up a long 
repreſentation to be tranſmitted to the king, ſetting forth 
their right to the final judicature of cauſes in that kingdom; 
and the duke of Leeds, in a proteſt againſt a vote paſſed in 
the houſe of peers in England, gave fifteen reaſons to ſup- 
port the claim of the houſe of pcers in Ireland. But the 
houſe of lords in England refolved, that the barons of the 
exchequer in Ireland had acted with courage according to 
law, in ſupport of his majeſty's prerogative, and with fide- 
lity to the crown of Great-Britain;* and ordered an addreſs to 
the king, for conferring on them ſome marks of his royal 
favour, as may be a recompence for the ill uſage they have 
received, by being unjuſtly cenſured, and illegally impriſon- 
ed, for doing their duty.” Then it was that the bill, for 
better ſecuring the dependency of Ireland, was brought in, 
and, having paſſed the houſe of lords, was ſent down to the 
commons, Mr Pitt was the firſt, who ſpoke againſt the 


and the biſhops of Meath, Kildare, Killala, Kilmore, and Derry. 
M m 
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bill, becauſe, as he ſaid, it ſeemed calculated for no other 
purpoſe, than to increaſe the power of the Britiſh houſe of 
peers, which, in his opinion, was already but too great. He 
was ſeconded by mr. Plummer, who excepted, in particular, 
againſt the preamble of the bill, as incoherent with the 
enacting part; which was partly owned by tir Joſeph Jekyll, 
who, in the main, ſpoke for the bill. Mr Hungerford, on 
the other hand, endeavoured to ſhew, that Ireland was ever 
independent with reſpect to courts of judicature; and he was 
ſupported by the lord Moleſworth, the lord Tyrconnel, and 
ſome other members; but, mr. Yorke having ſupported the 
maſter of the rolls, the bill was at laſt agreed to, and receiv- 
ed the royal aflent. ? 

About this time a miſunderſtanding happened between 
mr. Lechmere, attorney-general, and ſir William Thompſon, 
ſollicitor-general, which was carried ſo far in a grand com- 
mittee of the commons, the 16th of March, that tir William 
charged mr. Lechmere with breach of his oath, truſt, and 
duty, as a privy-counſellor; urging, that he acted as 
council, and received ſums of money tor his advice, in mat- 
ters to him referred by the privy-council, as attorney-gene- 
ral.“ After this, he proceeded to the reading of ſeveral re- 
ports, made either by the attorney-general or himſelf, but 
was interrupted by mr. Craggs, who ſaid, they were not 
there to examine, who was the beſt lawyer; but that, a heavy 
accuſation having been raiſed againſt a gentleman of diſtin- 
guiſhed merit, and in very eminent ſtations, it was incum- 
bent upon the accufer to produce clear evidence to make 
good his charge.” Upon this, mr. Lechmere ſtood up in 
his own defence, and ſaid, © he had the honour to be a privy- 
counſellor, chancellor of the duchy, attorney-general, a 
member of that houſe, and a gentleman ; and therefore ſuch 
a heinous accuſation could not but fall the heavier upon 
him : that he owned himſelt hable to a great many human 
frailties and imperfections; but, as his conſcience entirely 
acquitted him of the crimes laid to his charge, fo he defied 
all the world, and the worſt of his enemies, to prove him 
guilty of corruption or = unwarrantable practices: that, 
though he was thus wrongfully accuſed in ſo ſolemn a man- 
ner, yet, as a good chriſtian, he did heartily forgive his 
accuſer, and was willing to believe, that he was prompted 
to this raſh action, rather by miſtake, or ignorance, than by 
malice; concluding, with deſiring that honourable aſſembly 
to ſift and weigh the whole matter with their uſual candour, 
impartiality, and equity, and to excuſe any unguarded ex- 
preſſions, that might eſcape him, in vindicating his inno- 
cence.” After this, ſeveral witneſſes were ſworn, and eight 
or nine of them examined; but, their depoſitions amounting 
to no more, than that mr. Lechmere had taken nothing but 
his uſual fees, as chamber-countellor, the accuſation laid 
againſt him appeared groundleſs to the committee, and was 
declared by the houſe to be malicious, falſe and ſcandalous, 

On the 8th of March, fir Joſeph Jekyll preſented to the 
houſe a bill, to prevent the impious practice of duelling ; 
which was occaſioned by a duel between mr. William Ald- 
worth of Windſor, and mr. Owen Buckingham, member of 
parliament for Reading; who, .quarrelling after having 
drank two freely, fought in the dark, and mr. Buckingham 
was killed. But this bill was dropped in the houſe of lords. 

The king had earneſtly recommended, in his ſpeech, the 
conſideration of all proper means for leſſening the debts of 
the nation. Accordingly, a ſcheme was laid to reduce all 
the public funds into one, for diſcharging the national debt. 
The South-fea company andthe bank of England preſented 
their ſeveral propoſals to the houſe of commons. The li— 
berty of taking in the national debts, and, in conſequence 
thereof, of increaſing their capital ſtoc and yearly fund, was 
looked upon as a very valuable benefit; and therefore the 
conteſt between the bank and South-ſea company was great. 
They endeavoured to outhid each other in parliament. 
The South-ſea company, for the liberty of taking into their 
ſtoc the irredeemable and redeemable debts, by purchaſe 
or ſubſcription (amounting to above thirty millions) offered 
at firſt 3,500,90001. to be paid into the Exchequer by four 


o The act was as follows: 

© \Whereas attempts have been lately made to ſhake off the ſubjection of 
Ireland unto, and dependance upon, the imperial crown of this realm, which 
will be of dangerous conſequence to Great- Britain and Ireland, 

And whereas the houſe of lords in Ireland, in order thereto, have, of late, 
againſt law, aſſumed to themſelves a power and juriſdiction to examine, cor- 
rect, and amend the judgments and decrees. of the courts of Juſtice in the 
kingdom of Ireland: therefore, for the better ſecuring of the dependency of 
Ircland upon the crown of Grœat-Britain, may it pleaſe your majeſty, that it 
may be enafted; and it is hereby declared and enacteò, by the king's moſt 
excellent majeſty, by and with the advice and conſent of the lords {piritual and 
temporal, and commons In this preſent parliament afſe;nbled, and by the au- 
thority of the ſame, that the ſaid kingdom of Ireland hath been, is, and, of 
right, ought to be, ſubordinate unto, and dependent upon, the imperial crown 
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equal quarterly payments, beginning at Lady.day .. 
And agreed that their whole capital ſhould be 4 1 . 
4 per cent. aſter Midſummer, 1727, and be thencefort K 
deemable by parliament. | " 
The bank, for the like liberty, offered, upon the | 
and ſhort annuities, three years purchaſe, which (if - 
whole purchaſe was compleated) would amount to * 
2,367,000l. and 20 per cent. upon the redeemable u 
amounting to about 3, 180, oool. So their whole offer . 
above five millions and a halt. 18 
But the South: ſea company being reſolved, at an F 
to obtain the liberty of taking in the public debts e 
in a ſecond ſcheme, not only 500, oool. more, but alle — 
years and a half's purchaſe upon all the annuities & 
ſhould take into their capital ſtoc, which (if all the anne 
ities were taken in) would amount to about 3,567 50 fl. & 
that their whole offer was about 7,567, 500l. They likew's. 
offered to circulate 1,000,000l. in exchequer bills Fes, 
and pay 3 per cent. intereſt for that million; as al{; an. 
year's purchaſe upon ſuch annuities, as ſhould happen Ru 


to come into the company's capital, before the 1ſt da; of 


March 1721. 

Though the bank made ſome farther advances, this 
ſcheme of the South-ſea company was approved by the 
commons, and a bill was ordered to be brought in. 

1720] While this affair was debating in the houſe gt 
commons, the ſtocs of the South-ſea company gradually 
roſe from 130 to above 3oo, and advanced to near 400; but 
after ſome fluctuation, ſettled at about 330, in which flat 
with little variation, they continued till the end of March, 
This great riſe was chiefly owing to the rejection of a my. 
tion for a clauſe in the South-fea bill, to fix what ſhare in 
the capital ſtoc of the company the proprietors of the an- 
nuities ſhould have, who thould voluntarily ſubſcribe, or 
how manv years purchaſe in money they ſhould receice 
upon ſubfcribing, at the choice of the proprictors. It waz 
pretended, that the obliging the company to tix a price 
upon the annuities might endanger the ſucceſs of ſo bene- 
ficial an undertaking : that, as it was the intereſt of the 


company to take in the annuities, ſo it was not to be doubted, 


they would ule all the endeavours for that purpoſe, and 
offer ſuch terms to the annuitants, as would encourage them 


to come in voluntarily: that therefore the company ourhr 


to be allowed a competent time to try what they could do; 
and if, in a ſubſequent ſeſſion of parliament, it ſhould ap- 
pear, that the conditions offered to the annuitants were not 
reaſonable, and conſequently had been ineffectual, the 
commons, in fuch a cate, might give what directions they 
ſhould think proper about the matter. Upon thele and 
other reaſons, the motion was ref ected; and, toon after, the 
bill for enabling the South- ſea company to increaſe their ca. 
pital ſtoc, patied the commons, by a majority of a hundre! 
and ſeventy- two againſt fifty- five, and ſent to the lords to: 
their concurrence, where it occaſioned a warm debate. 
The lord North and Grey {poke firſt againſt the bill, whict, 
he repreſented to be © unjult in its nature, and might prove 
fatal in its conſequences, ſince it ſeemed calculated tor 
the inriching of a few, and the impoveriſhing ot a grea! 
many, and not only made way for, but countenanced and 
authorized the fraudulent and pernicious practice of ſtoc- 
jobbing, which 12 an irreparable miſchief in divert- 
ing the genius of the people from trade and induſtry.” H 
lordihip was ſupported by the duke of Warton, who enden. 
voured to ſhew, * that the South- ſea project might prove 01 
infinite difadvantage to the nation: firlt, as it gave forcigne!? 
an opportunity to double and treble the vaſt ſums the) 
had in our public funds, which could not but tempt then 
to withdraw their capital ſtoc, with their immenle guns, 
to other countries, which might drain Great-Britamn ot 4 
conſiderable part of its gold and filver. Secondly, that che 
artficial and prodigious riſe of the South-ſea ſtoc was * 
dangerous bait, which might decoy many unwary Peop* 
to their ruin, and allure them, by a falſe proſpect of gun, 
to part with what they had got by their labour and indullry, 


of Great-Britain, as being inſeparably united and annexed thereunto ; aud 
that the king's majeſty, by and with the advice and content of the 40 d 15 
tual and temporal, and commons of Great-Britain in parliament ne 
had, hath, and, of right, ought to have, full power and autho ity to make 1 
and ſtatutes of ſufhcient force and validity, to bind the people and the kingC0! 
ot Ireland, he 

And be it farther enacted and declared by the authority aforeſaid, that Of 
honſe of lords of Ireland have not, nor, of right, ought to have, rn 
diction to judge of, affiim, or reverſe any judgment, ſentence, 0% —_ 
given or made in any cout within the faid kingdom; and that all procees mY 
before the ſail hone of lords, upon any ſuch judgment, ſentence, or gn 
are, and are hereby declared to be, utterly null and void, to all woe 
and purpoſes whatſoever? . | 
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to purchaſe imaginary riches. And, in — — mb 
the addition of above thirty millions capital would give fuc 
vaſt power to the South-ſea company, as might endanger 
ch liberties of the nation, and in time ſubvert our excellent 
Conſtitution, ſince by their extenſive intereſt they might in- 
fluence moſt, if not all the elections of the members, and 
conſequently over-rule the reſolutions of the houſe of com- 
mons. Earl Cow per ſpoke alſo againſt the bill, which he 
obſerved to be uſhered in and received with great pomp 
and acclamations of joy, but which was contrived for trea- 
chery and deſtruction. His lordſhip urged in particular, 
« that in all public bargains, it is a duty incumbent on them, 
who are intruſted with the adminiſtration, to take care, that 
the ſame be more advantageous to the ſtate, than to private 
perſons; but that a quite contrary method ſeemed to have 
been followed in the contract made with the South-ſea com- 
any. For if the ſtocs were kept up to the advanced price, 
to which they had been raiſed by the oblique arts of ſtoc- 
jobbing, either that company, or its principal members, 
would gain above thirty millions ſterling, of which they 
ave but one-fourth part towards the diſcharge of the na- 
donal debts. That, though this ſcheme carried the face of 
public good, yet nothing could be ſo, that was founded on 
inju{lice; as his lordſhip took this bill to be. That he ap- 
prehended, in particular, that the main public intention of 
it, viz. The re- purchaſe of annuities, would meet with in- 
ſuperable difficulties; and that, in ſuch a caſe, none but a 
few perſons, who were in the ſecret, and had early bought 
itocs at a low rate, and afterwards fold them at a high price, 
would, in the end, be gainers by this project.” The duke of 
Bucks and ſome other peers ſpoke on the ſame fide ; but 
the earl of Sunderland anſwered moſt of their objections; 
and among other things, ſaid, *© that, they who encouraged 
and countenanced the ſcheme of the South-fea company, 
had nothing in their view, but the eaſing of the nation of 
part of that heavy load of debts it labours under. That, 
on the other hand, the managers for that company had 
undoubtedly a proſpect of private gain, either to them- 
ſelves, or to their corporation; but that, when that ſcheme 
was accepted, neither the one nor the other could foreſee, 
that the ſtocs would have rifed to the price they were now 
advanced. That, if they had continued as they were at that 
time, the public would have had the far greater ſhare of the 
advantage accruing from that ſcheme ; and if the ſtocs were 
kept up to the price they had been raiſed to, which was not 
unlikely, it was but reaſonable, that the South- ſea compa- 
ny ſhould enjoy the profits procured to it, by the wife ma- 
nagement and induſtry of its directors, which would ena- 


ble it both to make large dividends among its members, and 


thereby compals the ends intended by this ſcheme. After 
theſe debates, the bill paſſed without any amendment or 
diviſion ; and on the 7th of April, the king came on pur- 
poſe to the houſe of lords, to give the royal aflent to it. 
What were the effects of this famous act, will hereafter be 
largely ſhewn. | 

This act recites the ſeveral public debts and funds, the 
acts by which they were eſtabliſhed, the terms and condi- 
tions of their continuance, the amounts of the reſpective 
ſums of principal and intereſt due and payable, and divid- 
ing them into ſeveral claſſes and ſpecies of debt, namely, 
long and ſhort annuities, redeemable and irredeemable 
debts, and ſtating what rate of intereſt they bore, computes 
dne principals and annuities at certain ſums, in order to 
"tie the different rates and values at which they were to be 
cl\imated, to be redeemed, purchaſed, or taken in by the 
oouth-ſea company. | 

The redeemable debts are ſtated at 16, 546, 482l. 7s. 14d. v 
the irredeemable annuities, being for the remainder of ſe- 
veral long terms of 89, 96, and 99 years, are computed to 
mount to 666,8211. 8s. 32d. a year, beſides ſome unſub- 
leribed lottery annuities and ſhort annuites for 2 3 and 22 4 
years then ſtanding out. | 
The company is declared willingly, and is accordingly au- 
tonzed to take in by purchaſe, or ſubſcription, the ir- 
rveemable debts, at ſuch time or times as they thall find 
convenent, before the 1ſt of March, 1721, and without any 
compulſion, on any of the proprietors, at ſuch rates and 
Prices as ſhall be agreed between the company and the re- 
ipective proprietors. 

The company is likewiſe declared willing, and is autho- 
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rized at ſuch time and times, as they ſhall tee convenient 
(but ſubject to ſuch notices of redemption as are therein 
mentioned) to take in all and every the redeemable debts, 
amounting to 16, 546,4821. 75. 14d. either by purchaſe, tak- 
ing ſubſcriptions or by paying then off. | 

Provided that the company for every annuity, part of the 
long annuities computed at 666,8211. 8s. 3d. fo to be taken 
by them, may in lieu thereof, have an addition made to 
their capital ſtoc, after the rate of twenty years purchaſe ; 
and ſuch reſpective additions to their preſent yearly fund or 
annuity, as is after limited. 

And for all ſuch ſhort annuities, as ſhall be taken in, to 


have an addition to their capital ſtoc, after the rate of four- 


teen years purchaſe, with a proportionable addition to their 
preſent annuity or yearly fund. ge 

And for all and every of the redeemable debts that ſhall 
be taken in by purchaſe, ſubſcriptions, or paying off, to 
have an addition of iool. to their capital ſtoc, 2 every 109]. 
of the principal monies ſo taken in, with a proportionable 
addition to their preſent yearly fund. 

Thus far it appears, that the proprietors of theſe public 
debts amounting to above twenty-ſix millions, that ſub— 
ſcriped into the South-ſea ſtoc, by virtue of this act of par- 
liament, acted by their own choice and option without any 
compulſion. The irredecmables were left at full liberty to 
have remained in the condition they were, and an exprets 
proviſion was made for the ſecurity of ſuch as did not ſub- 
ſcribe. 

The redeemables had their option to have waited for th 
terms of redemption, to which they were before liable, and 
to have taken their money, when the public had been in 
in a condition to pay them. | 

So that ſubſcribing and accepting South-ſea ſtoc, in lieu 
and diſcharge of their rmer debts and annuities, was 
the voluntary act of them all, induced, no doubt, by the 
general infatuation that every where reigned, and the ima- 
ginary proſpect of great advantages. 

For the liberty of thus taking in the national debts, and 
increaſing their capital ſtoc, the company, in the firſt place, 
have defired and conſented that their prefent and to be in- 
created annuity may be continued at gl. per cent. till Mid- 
ſummer, 1727, and from thence be reduced to 41. per cent. 
and be redeemable by parliament. In conſideration of this 
and other advantages expreſſed in the act, the company are 
willing to make ſuch payments into the receipt of the Ex- 
chequer, as are herein ſpecified, for the uſe of the public, 
to be applied for paying off the public debts incurred be- 
fore Chriſtmas, 1716. 

The ſums, which they *were obliged to pay, were 
4, 156, 3006 l. 4s. 1d. for the liberty of taking in the redeem- 
able debts, and four years and a half's purchaſe for all the 
long and ſhort annuities that ſhould be ſubſcribed, and one 
year's purchaſe for ſuch long annuities as ſhould not be 
ſubſcribed. Theſe ſums, upon the execution of the act, were 
found to amount to about 7,000,000). | 

For enabling the company to raiſe this ſum, they are 
impowered to make calls for money from their members, or 
open books of ſubſcriptions, or grant annuities redeemable 
by the company, or by any other method they ſhall think 
fit in a general court. They might alſo borrow money upon 
any contract, bill, &c. under their common ſeal, or on the 
credit of their capital ſtoc. The money, called for from 
their members, ſhall (if thought proper) be an additional 
itoc, but there ſhall be no addition thereby to the com— 
pany's annuities, to be paid out of the public duties. 

Out of the firſt monies ariſing from the ſeveral ſums to be 
paid by the company into the exchequer, ſuch public debts 
carrying intreſt at gl. per cent. incurred before the 25th of 


December, 1716, founded upon any former act of parlia— 


ment, as are now redeemable, or may be redeemed before 
the 25th of December, 1722, ſhall be paid off in the firſt 
place: then all the remainder ſhall be applied towards 
pay ing off ſo much of the capital ſtoc of the company as ſhall 
then carry an intereſt of fl. per cent. Proviſion is alſo 
made, that, after Midſummer, 1727, the company is not 
to be paich off in any ſums, being leſs than one million at a 
time. 

Several projects were now ſet on foot, particularly for 
eſtablithing the two companies of the Royal Aſſurance, 
headed by the lord Onſlow, and of the London Aſſurance 


The gl. per cent, annuities conſiſted of ſeveral lotteries, bankers annuities, 
blanks in lottery, 1714, navy deficiency, and bank annuities, 


The 4]. per cent. annuities were, the cival liſt lottery, prizes in lottery, 


1714, deficiences on low wines, &c. on funds, Canada bills, army debts and 
debentures, firit and ſecond lottery, 1919, 
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by the lord Chetwynd. The projectors had been very in- 
duſtrious to beſpeak the countenance of the houſe of com- 
mons, for which they had cauſed two letters to be printed 
and given to the members. But, theſe and all other ſolli- 
citations having proved ineffectual, the managers for the 
two companies had recourſe to other methods, and being 
informed that the civil liſt was conſiderably in arrears (for 
which no proviſion had been, or could conveniently be 
made by the parliament, becauſe the grand committee of 
ſupply had been inadvertently diſmifled) they offered to 
the miniſtry Go, ol. towards the diſcharge of that debt, 
in caſe they might obtain the king's charter, with the parlia- 
mentary ſanction for eſtabliſhment of their reſpective com- 
panies. The miniſtry, being at a loſs for means to pay the 
civil liſt debt, readily embraced the offer, and, mr. Craggs 


TS HE NO HAM I 


I doubt not but to meet you again next winter difnec..4 
to puta finiſhing hand to all thoſe good works, which, b. 
your aſſiſtance, I have brought ſo near to perfe&in; by 
could wiſh, that all my ſubjects, convinced by N ö 
experience, would lay aſide thoſe partialitics and animof; A 
which prevent them from living quietly, and enjoying. 
happineſs of a mild and legal government. It ig ,," Jay 
chole to recommend at this time, when I am ſendble: in. 
all oppoſition to it is become vain and uſeleſs, and can 
end unfortunate for thoſe, who ſhall perſiſt in ſtrugolir: 
againſt it, I am perſuaded, that, during my 
every one of you will take particular care to preſeryc by 
peace in your ſeveral counties; and that I ſhall find you L 
my return in {ſuch a ſtate of tranquillity, as will ſhey N 


kind how firmly my government is eſtabliſhed, Which ! 


having the day before prepared the leading members of the chiefly defire, becauſe I think the ſecurity and preſervatio tt 
houſe of commons, mr. Aiflabie preſented, May the 4th, of my people, and of this happy conſtitution, depend; i 
to the houſe the following meſſage: entirely upon it.” Jas B 
* His majeſty having received ſeveral petitions from great After this ſpeech the parliament was prorogued to th, p 
numbers of the moſt eminent merchants of the city of Lon- 28th of July. i 0 
don, humbly praying, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed d 
to grant them his letters patents for erecting corporations to Before the proceedings of the South-ſea company are te. . 
aflure ſhips and merchandize; and the ſaid merchants lated, it will be proper to give tome account of the forcio, a 
having offered to advance and pay a conſiderable ſum of affairs during this ſefſion. . 
money for his majeſty's uſe, in caſe they may obtain letters The negotiations with Sweden, Pruffia, and Denma:t * 
patents accordingly: his majeſty being of opinion, that were far advanced, when the king left Germany to return cl 
erecting two ſuch corporations, excluſive only of all other to England. Soon after his arrival, he received an accoyn 1 
corporations and ſocieties for aſſuring of ſhips and merchan- of the concluſion of his treaty of alliance offenſive and de. = 
dize, under proper reſtrictions and regulations, may be of fenſive with Sweden. The lord Carteret, aftiited by the ah 
great advantage and ſecurity to the trade and commerce of French miniſter, had laboured with ſuch application, that 5 
the kingdom, is willing and deſirous to be ſtrengthened by the treaty was finiſhed and ſigned at Stockholm on the 28th wh 
the advice and aſſiſtance of this houſe, in matters of this of January. It contained one and twenty articles, ſeveral it 
nature and importance: he therefore hopes for their ready of which were expreſly againſt the czar. | n 
concurrence to ſecure and confirm the privileges his majeſty The peace and alliance were to be perpetual and vri. 1 
ſhall grant to ſuch corporations, and to enable him to diſ- verſal. The contracting powers were not only not to inzute, - 
charge the debts of his civil government, without burthen- but to procure to each other all kinds of advantages. 15 
ing his people with any new aid or ſupply.” They were obliged to inform each other of every thing * 
Purſuant to the mellage, a bill was brought in to enable they ſhould diſcover, that might injure or diſturb them, 5 
his majeſty to grant letters of incorporation to the two com- and to aſſiſt each other with advice and forces againſt all N 
panies, which paſſed both houſes, and received the royal enemies; and not to give protection, much leſs advice or 15 
aſſent. ſupport to rebellious ſubjects, nor to permit them to con- * 
The buſineſs of the parliament being now finiſhed, the tinue in their dominions; and thoſe were to be eſteemed e. 5 
king came to the houſe of peers, and put an end to the bels, whom one of the contracting powers ſhould declare t 20 
ſeſñon with the following ſpeech to both houſes: the other to be ſo. 5 
In caſe Sweden ſhould be attaced in any part of its doni- 11 
My Lords and Gentlemen, nions, in its rights and privileges, in its navigation or com- 5 
I am now come to put an end to this ſeſſion, which, merce, Great-Britain was to furniſh that kingdom with an 15 
though it hath advanced lo far into the ſummer, cannot be aid of fix thouſand foot, who were to be ſent four month; 75 
thought a tedious one, when we conſider how much buſi- after the demand ſhould be made, and to that place which A 
nels hath been done, and the great advantages that may be *10uld be appointed. The diſpoſition of the enemy to hf 
expected from it. peace, the good offices, that ſhould be employed to pto- If 
Your ſeaſonable vigour and perſeverance to ſupport me in duce that diſpoſition, were not to prevent the ſending ot = 
te meaſures I have taken with my allies, for reſtoring the that aid. The power, who was to tend the troops, was | 
tranquility of Europe, have produced moſt of the effects I obliged to pay and maintain them; but the other was to OY 
could defire. Much the greateſt part of Chriſtendom is take care, that in his dominions they ſhould be furniſhed T1 
already freed from the calamities of war; and by what hath with every thing neceſſary, at the ſame price with his ov! the 
happencd both abroad and at home my people mult be con- troops. 0 Au 
vinced, that their welfare is inſeparable from the ſtrength The contracting powers were allowed to demand the ad, af: 
and ſecurity of my government.” in whole or in part; to demand ſhips, proviſions, and am- Ste 
munition for the ſurplus of the money; and it was fettlec, Wo 
Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons, that a thouſand men a month ſhould be valued at four tho!- the 
© I return you my thanks for the ſupplies you have raiſed ſand rix-dollars. Theſe troops and their commanders we: 28 1 
for the ſerviceof the current year; and it is a particular ſatis- to be ſubject, with reſpect to all the operations of the va!, ror 
faction to me, that a method has been found out for making to the power, to whoſe aſſiſtance they came; and the {hs Fr. 
good the deficiencies of my civil liſt, without laying any ne-, were to bear his colours. rig! 
burthen upon my ſubiects. The good foundation you have If this number of troops was not ſufficient for the preſins the 
prepared this ſeſſion for the payment of the national debts, occaſions, a more conſiderable aid was to be ſent. * Aud ? 
anch the ditcharge of a great part of them, without the leaſt as Sweden (ſays the treaty) is now in theſe unhappy cl. ler\ 
v1912tion of the public faith, will, I hope, ſtrengthen more cumſtances, with regard to the czar of Muſcovy, whom 3s f 
n more the union ] deſire to fee among all my ſubje&s, many fruitleſs attempts have been made to induce to a Peace, reli, 
and make our friendſhip yet more valuable to all foreign Great-Britain, conformably to its engagements in the tree! will 
powers.“ of 1700, which is renewed by the preſent, obliges bertel gati 
to ſend a ſtrong ſquadron in the ſpring, to the aſſiſtanceꝰ and 
| My Lords and Gentlemen, his Swediſh majeſty, to act in concert againſt the czar, ” ta 
1 * You will ſee the good effects, which our ſteadineſs hath order to oblige him to defilt from his invaſions, and to co, the 
if produced. There remains but little on our part, to ſatisfy ſent to the juſt and reaſonable conditions of peace, Which Gre 
| * the world, that more credit, ſecurity, and greatneſs, is to have been offered him.” ; be ma 
of be acquired by following the views of peace, and adhering This was the main article of the treaty ; in order to d = LL 
f ſtrictly to juſt engagements, than by depending on the ad- tain aſſiſtance againſt that formidable enemy, Sweden * * 
if Vamages of war, or by purſuing the meaſures of ambition. reſigned to the clector of Hanover the duchies of rere * 1 
il o compleat what remains unfimſhed, I propoſe very Verden; and, in order to be revenged for the Czat © = 6 W 
is ſpeedily to viſit my dominions in Germany, hoping to put trigues, the king of Great-Britain renewed the antient n 1 YE 
| end to thoſe troubles in the north, which are now re- ties, and entered into new engagements with the crown | I 
. diced to a very narrow compaſs. I flatter myſelf, that my Sweden. 2 1 
| preſence this ſummer in thoſe parts will prove uſeful to our The other articles related to commerce, the phe end 
1 p27 proteſtant brethren, for whom you have expreſſed of which were to be regulated afterwards, for the contractis 
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je Muſcovites, and oppoſe the execution of their 


ets of tl N 
3 The ſuccours, that were to be ſent, did not 


deſigns. 
mount to A { n | 
I the prince, againſt whom they were ſent, provided how- 


ever it was not prejudicial to the party aſſiſted. And 
therefore it was not permitted to furniſh the czar with any 
thing, that ſerved directly for attac or defence, as powder, 
artillery, or ammunition ; and their ſubjects were likewiſe 
forbid to ſerve him as ſoldiers or ſailors. | 

If the ſuccours-cauſed an open war, it was to be carried 
on in concert, no propoſition of peace or truce, or any ac- 
commodation and convention whatever, was to be hearken- 
ed to but by mutual conſent. If one of the contracting 

owers was engaged in war, he was diſpenſed with ſending 
the ſtipulated {uccours, and had even a right to recal his 
troops three months after having given notice of che neceſ- 
fry he was under for ſo doing. But the king of Great- 
Britain (adds the treaty) as a ſtrong mark of his triendſhip, 
bromiſes, that the war, which he is now engaged in with 
Spain, ſhall not prevent his ſending the next ſpring a ſqua- 
dron ſufficient to ſtop the progrels ot the czar, and induce 
him to peace, nor from furniſhing the ſupplies of money, 
+; long as the war with Denmark hall laſt. 

Thete obligations were reciprocal between the two Crowns. 
vweden, in particular, was obliged not to enter into any 
nagement with Spain, which might be contrary to the 
views of ſupporting the emperor againſt that kingdom. She 
nderiook likewile to guarantee and maintain the ſucceſſion 
4 Great-Britain in the houſe of Hanover, and not to give any 
brctection, refuge, aid, or counſel, in any manner what- 
«ver, to the perſon, who, in the lite-time of James II. 
tylcd himſelf prince of Wales, and who, fince that king's 
Jeceaſe had aſſumed the name of James III. king of Great- 
Britain. 

Both crowns had it ſo much at heart to limit the preten- 
ons and undertakings of the czar, and to diveſt him by a 
peace, Or by arms, of part of his conqueſts, that the follow- 
ing words were inſerted in the XVIIth article. As it is of 
the utmoſt concern to the proteſtant religion, to the com- 
merce of the kingdoms of Great-Britain and Sweden, and 
even to the repoſe of Chriſtendom, that the czar ſhould not 
gain the afcendant in the Baltic; if therefore that prince 
{all retute to make peace with Sweden, and to reſtore to 
that crown the cities and provinces necellary to eſtahliſh her 
[ccurity and the liberty of commerce, as they were before 
the pretent war; his Britannic majeſty engages, not only 
4% furniſh Sweden with the {uccours, which he is obliged to 
by the preſent treaty, hut likewiſe to ute all his endeavours 
and intereſt with his other allies, that, by their aſſiſtance, 
they may enable Sweden to repel the czar, and force him to 
agree to a peace upon ſuch conditions, as may ſecure that 


* 
. 


ingdom from inſults, and eſtabliſh the liberty of commerce 
n the Baltic. ; 

The tame day, by the mediation of France and England, 
the peace was likewiſe ſigned between Sweden and Pruſſia. 
{ms treaty was the work of king George, who had laid 
the foundations of it in the preliminary treaty of the 25th of 
Augutt, the laſt year. Sweden, by the adyice and inſtances 
of the mediators, gave up to the king of Pruſſia the city of 
Stetin, the diſtrict between the rivers of Oder and Pehnne, 
«1th the iſles of Wollin and Uſedom, to poſſeſs and enjoy 
en tor ever, with all their rights, and in the ſame manner, 
the whole had been ceded and transferred by the empe- 
ror and empire to the crown of Sweden, by the tenth article 
v1 te peace of Weſtphalia, in the year 1648, except the 
"gut at fitting and voting in the diet of the empire, and in 
toe of the circle, 
ha king of Pruſſia obliges himſelf, on his part, to pre- 
letve to the inhabitants their liberties, rights, and privileges, 
they now enjoy them, as likewiſe the free exerciſe of their 
gen, according to the confeſſion of Augſburg. He like- 
ile undertook to pay the debts, and to diſcharge the obli- 
gations due trom the crown of Sweden, to the inhabitants 
id communities of theſe countries. He alſo promiſed not 
wait or fuccour, in any manner, nor under any pretence, 
e Czar, in his war againſt Sweden, to join with the king of 
-reat-Britain, to engage the kings of Denmark to make 
Peace, and to reſtore that part of Pomerania he had ſcized. 
Laſtly, the king of. Pruſſia engaged to pay two millions of 
X-doll urs of Leipſic money of 1690. This was almoſt 
purchating what was ceded to him; but that prince abound- 
ec in ready money, and he could not better employ it, than 
ar ee himſelf. Beſides, Sweden, exhauſted by a 
nd uch had laſted twenty years, and was not yet ended, 

y glad Pruſſia would purchaſe what ſhe was not in 1 


was ver 
condition to retake. 
Numb. » -, 


declaration of war, nor hinder a communication 
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Thus king George, in concert with the regent of France, 
diſpoſed of the affairs of Europe at pleaſure, and obliged 
the foreign princes to ſubmit to his determinations. Spain, 
after having made ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to oppoſe him, 
was obliged to ſubmit to the ſtrict execution of the treaty of 
London of 1718: the emperor was put in poſſeſſion of Si- 
cily ; the duke of Savoy had Sardinia; Gibraltar and Port- 
Mahon remained in the hands of Great-Britain ; the inveſ- 
titure of the ſtates of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placenta was 
not given: the emperor continued to take the title of king 
of Spain, and to act as ſuch; the only favour, allowed that 
crown, was the reſtoration of two or three places, taken by 
France; but the emperor {till delayed the execution of his 
treaty with Spain, of which the mediators took little notice. 

The czar was the only prince, who would not comply : 
inſtead of ſubmitting he continued the war a year or two 
longer, and made peace without any mediator. Whatever 
reproaches might be cait upon him, he loudly complained 
of the elector of Hanover and king of Great-Britain, alledg- 
ing, that king George in both qualities had failed in his en- 
gagements. His reſident at London preſented a long me- 
morial, in which he repreſented, that the particular en— 
gagements, which the king had entered into the laſt ſum— 


mer with the queen of Sweden, and his negotiations with 


the kings of Poland, Pruſſia, and Denmark, in order to 
derach them from their alliance with his Czarith maſeſty, 
were inconſiſtent with the obligations, he had entered into 
as elector of Brunlwick, never to treat with Sweden without 
the participation of the czar, to ule all poftible means to 
procure him the ceſſion of Ingria, Carelia, Lithonia, and Re- 
vel, and not ty oppoſe in any manner the other pretenſions, 
he might form; obligations (added the memorial) contract - 
ed likewiſe as king of Great-Britain. Afterwards, by way 
of reproach, it was remarked, that the acquiiition of the 
duchies of Bremen and Verden was owing to the earneſt foli- 
citations of the czar with the king of Denmark ; that his 
Czariſh majeſty had moreover offered a treaty of defenſive 
alliance (like that of 1716) to maintain the ſucceſſion of the 
crown of Great-Britain in the proteſtant line: that the reſt 
of the czar's conduct had been anſwerable to theſe his pro- 
coedings: that notwithſtanding theſe advances ſo often re- 
peated, and ever neglected, not to ſay deſpiſed, no en— 
deavours had been omitted to ſtir up enemies againſt the 
czar, and to render him odious to the Engliſh, by making 
them believe, he intended to place the pretender upon the 
throne : that every thing had been done to embroil him 
with the court of Vienna : that no explanation or accom- 
modation was ever liſtened to; and all his propoſals for a 
reconciliation remained without any anſwer: that a ſtrong 
ſquadron had been ſent to the Baltic: that, warned by v hat 
had happened on other occaſions, he had detired to be in- 
formed of the deſign of that ſquadron. That his defire had 
been haughtily received: that the ſquadron, at the end of 
the campaign, had joined the Swediſh fleet: and to com- 
pleat all theſe grievances, letters had heen wrote to him in 


very imperious terms, and ſuch as ought not to be uſed to a 


ſovereign. 

© Your majeſty, (ſaid the memorial, ) who knows fo well 
what 1s due to ſovereigns, when they are to be treated with, 
may judge by all that has paſſed on this occaſion, whether 
the manner, in which your miniſters proceeded in offering 
the czar your mediation, was agreeable to the friendſhip, 
which has ſubſiſted at all times between the crowns of 
Ruſſia and Great-Britain ; and whether a mediation offered 
with circumſtances ſo little equitable can be conſidered as 
impartial. To tell a ſovereign, in an imperious and threat- 


ning manner (as your minitters did) that he muſt put an 


end to the war, in order to obtain a reaſonable peace; and 
to propoſe to him the mediation of a power, at the fame 


that he is told, that power is in league with his enemy, 


this is not endeavouring to induce him to peace, but rather 
ſeeking pretences for a rupture.” 
The memorial concluded with demanding a poſitive an- 


ſwer, in order to know what was to be expected on the part 


of his Britiſh majeſty, 

This memorial, though ſeemingly expreſſed in a plain 
manner, was very artfully worded. Accordingly it was 
anſwered very carefully by the minittry of Hanover, and of 
Great-Britain. x 

The Hanoverian miniſtry ſaid, it was the czar, who had 
violated the treaty of 1715, by coming with an army to 
ſettle in the empire, and by the feizing the provinces con- 


tiguous to Hanover. That the leaſt that could be done in 


thoſe circumſtances, was to ſhew, theſe proceedings were 
not approved of: that the inſtances which had been made 
tor the withdrawing this army, were indiſpenſable, con- 
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endeavours to deprive him of his friends. The particulars 
were then given of the czar's intrigues with baron Gortz, 
with the pretender's emiſſaries, and with the court of Ma- 
drid, and eſpecially of the projects formed with the king of 
Sweden to carry the war into the empire, and to aſſiſt that 
crown to recover the dominions in Germany, which had 
been taken from him. That, beſides theſe deſigns, an in- 
vaſion of Scotland had alſo been concerted, and the czar 
was upbraided with having continually endeavoured to de- 
ceive and amuſe his allies. 

It is therefore evident (concludes the anſwer) if the czar 
has been prevented by a treaty with Sweden, he gave juſt 
cauſe for it, by his proceedings, as he had long been treat- 
ing for a ſeparate peace, and was upon the point of reducing 
Sweden, and carrying the war into the bowels of the empire.” 

Earl Stanhope anſwered the complaints, which related 
to the king of Great-Britain. He repreſented the extrava- 
gant conditions, upon which the czar had offered to enter 
into a ſtrict alliance with Great- Britain. He required 
(ſaid the earl) that his conqueſts upon Sweden ſhould be 
guaranteed to him; that he ſhould be aſſiſted with an Eng- 
liſh fleet, and that the fleet ſhould be under his command, 
which would have made all accommodation with Sweden 
wholly impoſſible, and incenſed thoſe powers, who were 
concerned in the preſervation of that crown, and whoſe 
friendſhip was ſo neceſſary to accompliſh the projects form- 
ed for the tranquility of Europe.” 

The earl then oblerved, that the czar's complaints were 
intended only to cauſe his own deſigns to be overlooked : 
for if it true (ſays the earl) that the czar, intimate ally of 
the king of Denmark, had meditated no leſs than to make 
himſelf maſter of the Sound, and of Copenhagen (inſtead 
of making the deſcent on Schonen, with which the public 
had been amuſed for ſome months) it 1s natural to endea- 
vour to put the change upon the public in that particular, 
and to wipe off the impreſſions of ſuch notions, by recri- 
minations deſtitute of all manner of ground: and, if the 
czar had really ſuch deſigns in view, it is probable, that 
nothing kept him from putting them in execution, but the 
juſt apprehenſion that the ſame ſhould be oppoſed by his 
majeſty's fleet; which would infallibly have happened in 
ſuch a cale. And may not the czar's reſentment of the miſ- 
carriage of ſo great a project, through the apprehenſion of 
the Britiſh fleet, be the cauſe of his great eſtrangement from 
his majeſty ſince that time; from whence one may date the 
beginning of the animoſity, he has ſhewn againſt his majeſty 
on ſo many occaſions. 

This was plainly perceived ſome time after, when, by 
the letters of baron Gortz and count Gyllenburg, it was 
diſcovered, that the czar was ſo offended with his majeſty, 
that he entertained ſerious thoughts of making a ſeparate 
peace with the king of Sweden, and aſſiſting the pretender. 
And indeed, whatever aſſurances have been given to the 
contrary, the czar's conduct ſeems to have been entirely 
agreeable to that plan. The negotiations of the Ruſſian mi- 
niſtry with the pretender's agents are well known. 4 All 
the world has ſeen the great number of Engliſh rebels, to 
whom the czar has given all manner of protection and en- 
couragement. It is known, that the conferences at Aland, 
which were begun without his majeſty's participation, were 
the reſult of an interview at Loo with baron Gortz, in 
Auguſt 1717. That miniſter's papers have ſhewn, that the 
invaſion of Scotland was to have immediately followed the 
conqueſt of Norway; it is therefore no wonder, that the 
czar was not. ſollicitous either to prevent that conqueſt, or 
to aſſiſt the king of Denmark on ſo preſſing an occaſion. 
In fine, information has been had of the propoſitions the 
czar has made, more than,once, tothe court of Spain, to 
engage them in an offenſive alliance againſt England, in fa- 
vour of the pretender. 

It was ſhewn likewiſe, that the czar had perſiſted in his 
defigns ſince the death of the king of Sweden: that he had 
endeavoured to engage queen Ulrica in the ſchemes of her 
predeceſſor: and, not ſucceeding by his inſinuations, he 
had attempted, to conſtrain her by force, and by almoſt 
unparalleled inſults. *©* But, notwithſtanding all this, his 
majeſty (continues the earl) perſiſts in the fame ſentiments 
of moderation towards the czar, and renews the offer of 


4 People (ſays the memorial) are not ignorant of the negotiations of one 
Jerneghan, and fir Hugh Paterſon, brother-in-law to the late lord Marr, 
with the Ruſſian miniſter, during the ezar's ſtay in Holland. Intelligence 


has been had of the ſame miniſter's intrigues, both with the late duke of Or- 
mound, during the ſtay he made incogaito at Mittau, and with fir Henry 
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ſidering tlie rank the elector of Hanover bore in the em- 

ire: that, however, this was the ground of the czar's re- 
— of which he had given many proofs by his cor- 
reſpondence with the enemies of king George, and by his 
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his mediation. Nothing is more conformable to 
ol that prince, ſince it is intended to procure hi 
which will ſecure him a conſiderable part of his c 
It is hoped that ſo wile a prince as the czar will not cl 
inclined, for the general good of peace, to ad. IE 
pretenſions, but likewiſe acknowledge, that it is _ w 
ſiſtent with prudence to obtain by good treaties *. 
conſent of other great powers, ſuch conſiderable — bd 
as may be yielded to him by the crown of Sweden ee 
pou the fruits of his ſucceſſes to the events of a 8 
e will be obliged to ſupport alone. Sweden neithe; "lic 
nor can give up to him Revel. If the czar, afte Wa 
offers, perſiſts in his unwillingneſs to reſtore Reye] i * 
only alarm all the other powers, and unite the moſt of 1. 
againſt him. ten 
The ſincere defire the king has to reſtore a general 
and his zeal to be reconciled with the czar for that lar 
incline his majeſty to give him, on this occaſion n. * 
vice of a friend, and to exhort him ſeriouſly to conſide 1 
But if, contrary to all expectation, the king's * 
tentions ſhould prove fruitleſs by the czar's refffal: ” 
if his majeſty, by virtue of his engagements with 85 D 
(which he is fully reſolved to maintain) ſhould be obig 
to take meaſures diſagreeable to Ruſſia, he will . 
have the conſolation of having neglected nothing to ms Y 
the fatal conſequences, which may reſult from it, EY 
Thele memorials and anſwers produced no reconciliate 
between the two princes. The anſwers, however ads 
an impreſſion upon the nation in favour of the king. Ard 
indeed, it muſt be confeſſed, that it was ſound poli 1 
join with Sweden againſt the czar, and by that 
make amends for uniting with that prince to ſtrip a 
which religion and commerce ought always to en 
Great-Britain. 
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was, by the king's command, attended by a party of th! 


yeomen of the guard, and of the horſe-guards, and th: 


foot-guards began alſo to mount the guard at his houle, 
In the evening, the princeſs of Wales had an interview vit 
the king; and, the next morning, the duke of Devonlhit, 
earl Cowper, the lord Townſhend, mr. Walpole, mr. Me. 
thuen, and mr. Pulteney, were admitted to kiſs the king 
hand; and the duke of Devonſhire carried the {word of fue 
before the king to the royal chapel, the prince of Wales ac. 
companying them thither ; and, at their return, the office! 
and retainers to the two courts congratulated each othe! 
upon this reconciliation. The next day, the great offices 
and miniſters of ſtate, and of the houſehold, and other pet 
ſons of diſtinction, waited on the prince of Wales, who, !! 
the evening, went with his whole court to the apartments 
at St. James's, and had a long conference with the king, 
Moſt of the foreign miniſters had alſo, on this occalion, * 
private audience of the prince of Wales. 

Upon the rifing of the parliament, the king held a gt 
council, in which he declared his deſign of viſiting his co: 
minions in Germany, and named the lords. juſtices dufte 
his abſence. They were the ſame with thoſe of the h 
year: to whom were added the lord Townſhend (who 8 
declared likewiſe lord-prefident of the council) and the dk. 
of Devonſhire. The king, in the ſame council, conteſte 
alſo ſeveral honours and preferments : the earl of Di” 
was created duke of Dorſet; the earl of Bridgewater, duke 
of Bridgwater; the lord viſcount Caſtleton, earl Caſtleton i 
the county of Vork; Hugh Boſcawen, Baron Boſcawen, 
viicount Falmouth in the county of Cornwall; John WalloP, 
baron Wallop of Wallop, and vifcount Lymington il ile 
county of Southampton. x | 

On the 15th of June, the king embarked at Greenwich 0! 


wot NON 


Sterling and the ſaid Jerneghan at Peterſburgh, as well as of the corre. 

dence eſtabliſhed, by means of this laſt perion, between the ca © 

court of Spain, 
The reſt of the honours and preferments were: Matthew Puci 


, 2 : « Anton 0 
baron Ducie de Morton, in the county of Stafford; John Barring'9 
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| -olina yatcht, and landed, the next morning, 
Pe e Trans whence he 9 to Hanover. 
* his arrival in Germany, he foun the peace concluded 
between Sweden and Denmark. This piece was of great 
n vortance; for the czar was left alone, and had reaſon 
CES (as he had been threatened) that all his allies, who 
bad deen drawn off from him one after another, would 

nite againſt him, to reduce him within his antient bounds. 
The treaty was ſigned at F rederickſtadt, on the 22d of 


ſetting forth, that it was reſolved to put an end to the cruel 
war, which had laſted ten years, by the preſſing inſtances 
of che king of Great-Britain, who has taken all imaginable 
pains to reconcile the Jones; and has engaged them to con- 
ent to a ſuſpenſion of arms, the more caſily to come at a 
eace, for which his majeſty has offered them his mediation, 
which they have accepted. By this treaty, every thing, 
that had paſſed duringthe war, was to be buried 1n eternal 
oblivium; liberty of commerce was entirely reſtored ; both 
ces renounced in the ſtrongeſt manner, all treaties, ** 
ments, and alliances made with other powers, as far as 
they ſhould be contrary to the preſent treaty of peace, and, 
for the future, neither party ſhould enter into any treaty or 
alliance, which might be prejudicial or inconvenient to 
die other. 
7 Fs the czar and his pretenſions were chiefly aimed at 
nan theſe negotiations, it was required of the king of Den- 
mark, that he ſhould, in the moſt expreſs terms, oblige 
nimſelf not to aſſiſt the czar, during the war, under any 
bdretence whatever, either with advice or forces: and be- 
cauſe (added the treaty) it is the intereſt, not only of the 
king and crown of Denmark, but alſo of other nations, that 
this war ſhould end in ſuch a manner, that the liberty of 
commerce ſhould be reſtored in the Baltic, his Daniſh ma- 
eſty promiſes not to ſuffer any Muſcovite ſhips in any of 
his ports in the ſea of Denmark or Norway; nor will per- 
mit them to bring in thither prizes of any nation whatever; 
and if it ſhall happen, that theſe prizes ſhould enter into 
his ports, he will reſtore them to the owners. 
The king of Denmark was put in poſſeſſion of Slefwick, 
and reſolved to keep it. It was neceſſary likewiſe, in order 
to engage him to peace, that the king of Great-Britain 
ſhould guaranty to him the peaceable poſſeſſion of it, which 
had been done the zoth of October the laſt year. On the 
= other hand, Sweden, indiſpenſably engaged as ſhe was with 
die duke Holſtein, could not with any decency, give up 
that duchy to the king of Denmark. But the following 
expedient was made — of to ſurmount theſe difficulties: 
== © toraſnuch (ſays the treaty) as the duke of Sleſwick-Hol- 
ſtein has been concerned in the war of the north; and as 
the ſtrict alliance, between that prince and the crown of 
Sweden, might be an obſtacle to peace with regard to the 
duchy of Slelwick ; his Swediſh majeſty declares for him- 
ſelf and the crown of Sweden, and promiſes not to oppoſe, 
either directly, or indirectly, what may have been ſtipulated 
concerning that duchy, in favour of the king of Denmark, 
by the mediating powers, which have co-operated in the 
prelent treaty ; and Sweden will not give, any affiſtance to 
the duke of Holſtein againſt: Denmark, which may be pre- 
judicial to this ſtipulation.” 
The king of Pruſſia, in making peace with Sweden, had 
been enjoined by the mediators to purchaſe the countries, 
he had taken from that crawn. The king of Denmark, on 


mac contrary, was obliged to. {ell his conqueſts to Sweden, 


! "es. * 
f Thus the king of Denmark conſented to reſtore upper 
Pomerania, the iſle of Rugen, the towns and fortreſſes of 
Marqtrand and Stralſundt, and all the other iſlands and de- 


" HO . ; . n „ 

rom Sweden, in the ſtate they were in at the publication 
of the ſuſpenſion of arms, with the artillery and magazines, 
wiuch were there, when Denmark ſeized them. He like- 


pendences, 
In return for theſe reſtitutions, Sweden conſented, that, 


Becket, in the county of Berks, baron Barrington of Neweaſile, and viſconnt 
Arlington of Ardglaſs, in the kingdom of Ireland ; Thomas Gage, baron 
— and viſcount Gage of Caſtle-Ifland, in the kingdom of Ireland ; 
viſeon 4 OW baron Vane of Dungannon in the county of Tyrone, and 
ae > bow j fir Marcus Beresford, baron Beresford of Berestord in the 
"fir A avan, and viſcount Pyrone in the kingdom of Ireland ; John 
3 e city of London, fir William Chapman, and Thomas Coleby of 
ap ms w ww ercated baronets. The duke of Kingſton was appointed 
Wh "Ra * ; the duke of Grafton, lord-lieutenant of Ireland; mr. Ro- 
troll 1 e, pavmaſter- general of the king's forces; mr. Methuen, comp- 

*r of the houſhould ; the duke of Queenſberry and the earl of Harold, 


ane. The preamble did great honour to king George; 


pendences without any exception, which had been taken 


Wile gave up the city of Witmar, with its territory and de- 


— 
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for the future, and from the day of the ratification of the 
treaty, there ſhould be no longer any difference of nation in 
the Sound and the two Belts; ſo that the kingdom of Sweden 
renounced the exemption from toll in thoſe parts, and con- 
ſented, that her ſubjects ſhould pay them to Denmark for 
their ſhips and cargoes, upon the tame foot, as the ſubjects 
of Great-Britain and the United-Provinces paid them. 

Moreover, Sweden, to give a ſtill more ſenſible proof of 
her deſire for peace, bound hertelt to pay to the king of 
Denmark fix hundred thouland rix-dollars at one payment. 
This ſum was to be put into the hands of the mediators, not 
to be delivered till after the ſtipulated ceſſions were exe- 
cuted by the court of Denmark. It was added, in expreſs 
terms, that all the pretenſions of Denmark upon Sweden 
ſhould be extinct, by the obligation to the payment of toll in 
the Sound and Belts, and by the payment of the fix hundred 
thouſand rix-dollars. 'The other articles contained various 
regulations, all proper to ſtrengthen the peace, and pre- 
vent, as far as poſſible, all occaſions of complaint. 

The mediators took great pains to prevail with the king 
of Denmark to grant Sweden ſuch moderate terms. Be- 
ſides the antient and natural antipathy between the two 
nations, which was to be ſurmounted, the conquelts, which 
had coſt him ſo much, and were fo very convenient tor him, 
were to be renounced. Undoubtedly, the apprehenſion of 
ſeeing the forces of all the allies of king George united 


againſt him made a greater impreſſion upon him, than the 


hopes of aſſiſtance from czar, who would not hear either of 
peace or any mediation from the king of Great-Britain. 
Admiral Norris had failed in April with a ſquadron ſtrong 
enough to give welght to the king's mediation. When he 
arrived at Copenhagen, he wrote to prince Dolgorouki, the 
czar's ambaſſador at the court of Denmark, to notify to 
him, © that the king, his maſter, had ordered him to come 
into thoſe ſeas with a ſquadron of his ſhips, to procure a juſt 
and reaſonable peace between the crowns of Sweden and 
Ruſſia; and that his majeſty having at heart the welfare of 
his ſubjects, as alſo the concerns of ſuch nations, as live in 
amity with him, ardently wiſhes, that this affair may be 
accompliſhed in a chriſtian, effectual, and ſpeedy manner: 
that, for this end, he was commanded to notify to the mi- 


. nilters, generals, and admirals of czar, the repeated offers 


of his Britannic majeſty's mediation of peace between the 
two crowns ; and that his Czarian majeſty, duly conſidering 
the preſent ſtate of affairs, would liſten to reaſonable conditi- 
ons for an accommodation; and leſt, for want of full powers, 
this affair ſhould be obſtructed, the fame were ſent to his 
envoy at Stockholm, and likewiſe to himſelf as his admiral, 
to the end, jointly or ſeparately, they may act in the qua- 
lity of his majeity's plenipotentiaries, in order to effect a 
peace between the two crowns, by way of mediation.” 
Prince Dolgotouki returned for anſwer, * that the czar had 
nothing more at heart than peace and tranquility, of which 
he had given clear proofs during the war; but, becauſe 
Sweden had never expreſſed the like ſentiments, the con- 
tinuation of the war could be imputed only to that crown. 
That, as for the expreſſions in the admiral's letter about 
the means of a peace, he could return no anſwer to that ; 
and, in caſe his Britannic majeſty had any propoſals to 
make to the czar, he hoped the admiral would excuſe him 
from doing it, fince it could be done a more compendious 
way.” 

Upon this anſwer, the Engliſh fleet joined that of Sweden, 
but however as auxiliaries only. The Ruſſian fleet had 
prevented them, and landed near Uma five thouſand men, 
who met with no reſiſtance; they ſer fire to that town, and 
to all the villages in the neighbourhood. As the inhabi- 
tants did not expect ſuch an attac, all their effects were 
ſeized by the Muſcovites, who, without any loſs, returned 
to their ſhips. The combined flcets did not arrive till the 
enemy had reached the port of Revel, where it was not 
judged proper to attac them, but rather to make a diver- 
ſion in Finland. Nothing material was done, and ſome 
Swediſh ſhips, having imprudently engaged a ſuperior 
force without being timely ſupported, were very near be- 
ing deſtroyed. 


gentlemen of the bed-chamber ; the earl of Sunderland, John Aiſlabie, 
George Baillie, fir Charles Turner, and Richard Edgecombe, commiſſioners 
of the treaſury ; the earf of Weſtinorland, John Chetwynd, fir Charles 
Cook, Paul Docminique, Martin Bladen, and John Aſhe, commiſſioners of 
trade and plantations ; fir Wilfred Lawſon, groom of his majefly's bed- 
chamber ; fir David Dalrvmple, auditor of the exchequer in Scotland ; Ed- 
ward Elliot, commitſioner of the exciſe ; Henry Cartwright, commiſſioner of 
the victualling-ofice, Chr. Withers, ſurveyor-general of his maj-ſty's 
woods; colonel Charles Churchill, governor of Chelſea-Hoſpital; the lord 
Glenorchy, ambaſſador to the king ot Denmark; and mr, Moletvorth, en- 
voy to the court of Turin, 
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The czar was not ſo eaſy to be reduced as Spain had 
been. Poland, the only country contiguous to his domi- 
nions, did not think fit to attac him: and it was a great 
point gained, that king Auguſtus, notwithſtanding his 
obligations to the czar, had conſented to a ſeparate peace 


with Sweden. 


Though king George could not at this time ſucceed in 
making peace between Ruſſia and Sweden, he had however 
at the end of the campaigne ſome hopes of it. Ulrica, who 
had been placed on the throne of Sweden in the room of 
her brother Charles XII. and had married the head of the 
family of Heſſe, was exteremely defirous he ſhould be 
joined with her in the adminiſtration of the regal power. 
To this end ſhe writ with her own hand a letter to each of 
the four orders of the ſtates, repreſenting how neceſſary in 
the preſent difficult juncture, and how conducive to the 
public welfare, would be the aſſiſtance of his royal highneſs 
in the adminiſtration of the government, and therefore hop- 


ed the States would gratify her in conferring on him the- 


regal dignity. : q 

As the propoſal of placing the prince of Heſſe on the 
throne, jointly with the queen, met with great oppoſition 
from the nobles, ſhe writ a ſecond letter to the States, offer- 
ing to reſign her ſhare of the regal power, and to be content 
that it ſhould be executed by her royal conſort alone. 
Upon this the States unanimouſly elected him king. 

The advancement of Frederick to the throne of Sweden 
gave him occaſion to ſend one of his principal officers to 
notify it to the czar, who, in return, ſent one of his gene- 
rals to congratulate the new king. Upon this were ground- 
ed the hopes of a reconcihation. But the Ruſſian envoy 
was commiſſioned only to demand ſome patiports, and pro- 
pole an exchange of priſoners, and a ſuſpenſion of arms 
during the winter. He added however, and doubtlels with 
a view to king George, that the czar was not ſo averſe to 
peace as might be thought, and only wanted reaſonable 
terms to be made him, for which there was no need of a 
mediator. 

Theſe things, relating to the affairs of Sweden and Ruſſia, 
had for the moſt part paſſed before the king's arrival in his 
German dominions. All the foreign miniſters followed him 
to Hanover, where he did not want buſineſs or matter to 
exerciſe his talents for negotiation, which after all are the 
true talents of a ſovereign. Miniſters indeed generally ſup- 
ply what may be wanting in a prince; but the cafe was 
otherwiſe with king George. He looked into every thing 
himſelf : his miniſters did nothing without him, whilſt he 
did many things without them. 

The treaties of peace to which ſeveral ſtates had been led, 
and in ſome meaſure compelled, were for the moſt part 
tranſacted in haſte. It was impoſſible to ſettle the particu- 


lar intereſt of the contracting powers and their allies. Theſe 


treaties, properly ſpeaking, were only a ceſſation from hoſ- 
tilities, and an engagement to more exact and regular ne- 
gotiations. To fix and aſcertain ſo many complicated in- 
tereſts, and prevent the flames of war from kindling afreſh, 
king George and the regent of France joined their endea- 
vours to eſtabliſh two congrefles; one at Brunſwick: for the 
affairs of the north, and the other at Cambray for the reſt 
ot Europe. | 

Whilit the king was employed abroad in hearing and 
ſettling the grievances and intereſts of the nations and their 
fovereigns,” particularly thoſe of the proteſtants of Germa- 
ny, the regency were no leſs employed at home in curbing 
the exceſſive defire of gain, which the progreſs of the South- 
ſea company had raifed, and in curing the deſpair which 
attended its fall. As theſe are the moſt conſiderable events 
of this reign, and ſuch as will never be forgot by Great- 
Britain, they deſerve to be related at large. ö 

Ihe South. ſca ſcheme ſeems to be taken from that of the 
\Uifippi company in France, formed by mr. Law the laſt 
cur. Mr Law was born at Edinburgh, and had propoſed 


* The act of e!-2ion, which was read to the king, was to this effect: that 
the king is elected according to the laws and conſtitutions of the kingdom, not 
out of any duty, but by the free-will of all che ſenators and the ſtates, who do 
dectare the kingdom hereditary in the male-ifſue his majeſty ſhall have by the 
queen, and who, upon the deceaſe of their father, ſhall take upon themſclves 
the adminiſtration, without any farther election ; but, in caſe both their ma- 
iefties ſhall die without male-ifſue, that all the ſtates ſhall proceed to a new 
election, without any previous ſummons, thirty days after the deceaſe ot the 
trvivor. That they think themſelves well aſſured his majeſty will never 
ſuſler the ſovercienty (or abſolute power) which always proved ſo pernicious 
to the kingdom, to be introduced again; but that he, as well as the heirs 
of his body, will govern the kingdom according to the laws and conſtitutions, 
maintain it in the chriſtian evangelical religion, and let the ſubjects have the 
unprejudiced enjoyment of all their privileges, according to the aſſurances 
given in writing by his majeſty; in which cate they will always behave theme 
ſelves as faithful and true liege fubjects to his majeſty, Hiſt. Reg. 


TN ed. 
to the parliament of Scotland, in 1905, a ſcheme for * 
plying the nation with money, which, though favourea. 
the duke of Argyle, then high-commiſſioner, and ley i 
members of parliament, was however rejected. Upon 5 
he applied himſelf to the lord- treaſurer Harley, and _ „ 
mitted to him another propoſal for the increaſe of ti. ” 
and credit, but meeting with no encouragement * 
being able to get his pardon, for having killed Beau Wilen 
in a duel, he was compelled to live abroad, where * 
undergoing — variety of perſecutions from his "gy 
he ſettled in France. During his ſtay in England he l 
informed himſelf fully of the management of the bank 10 
Eaſt-India company, and in order to ſettle the N 
manner of things in France, he propoſed to the regent 3 
lay the foundation of credit by erecting a bank. The n. 
gent approved of the ſcheme, the bank was eſtabliſhes, 
the king began the ſubſcription, the regent followed, wl 
innumerable others. This project met with ſuch ſucc.r. 
that, in three ſubſcriptions, more than all the money in 
France was ſaid to be ſubſcribed to it: for, by the end gt 
the year 1719, bills were given out for 640 millions of live. 
which exceeds the value of the bills circulated by all the 
banks in Europe. There was added a circulation of 365 
millions, and the whole amounted to 1000 millions of li. 
vres, making above 38 millions of pounds ſterling at the 
exchange then current. - 


Cels, 


that name, which runs through it from north to fo) 
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in ſtate-bills. Thcle ſtate- bills or public ſecurities were the; 
very low, being from 57 to 63 per cent. diſcount ; but, a0 
they were received at par without any loſs in the company's 
ſtoc, the firlt ſubſcription of 60 millions was ſoon filled, 
The capital ſtoc was then ** to 100 millions, and the 
actions or ſhares roſe to 120. After this a new creation 0 
actions was made for 25 millions more, which were Cl. 
vered out at 110, and ſoon roſe to 200. As people ap. 
peared very eager to lay out their money this way, aa arr 
of the council of {tate was publiſhed for circulating bank- 
bills to the value of 25 millions, in the Miſſiſſippi companr, 
upon which the actions, about Midſummer, 1719, run up 
560. The company, finding their credit ſo well efablithed, 
propoſed to lend the king 5o millions, for whicli there wa: 
a new creation of actions for 25 millions, upon the foot ct 
200 per action. About the end of Auguit, the company 
propoſed to the king another loan of 1200 millions, at thre? 
per cent. As the actions were now. advanced to 1200, the 
company, in order to riſe the loan, opened their books for 
500 millions, by the ſale of 50 millions of actions, at the 
rate of 1000 per action. The ſubfcriptions were tilled in 
a few hours; and, in leſs than three weeks, two ſubſcriptions 
more, for the like ſum of z00 millions each, were opened 
with the ſame ſucceſs. The firſt payment of theſe tare 
ſubſcriptions roſe to conſiderably, as to be fold at 300 pc: 
cent. profit. From that time the actions roſe to 2050. 
The Miſifipp!t ſtoc was in its greateſt proſperity during 
the months of November and December, 1719, and, !: 
the January following, mr. Law, who was become tur 
greateſt ſubject in Europe, was made comptroller-general 
of the finances of France. From that time the ſtoc be2%2 
to decline, and by the end of May, all things fell into co: 
fuſion at Paris, occaſioned by an arret to reduce bank note: 


7 


and actions of the company, mr. Law reſigned his place, 


. * K » . ; 
and had two Swiſs officers given him for his guard. by 


this project the ſtate indeed gained immenſely, 1500 millions 
of the king's debts being tranſpoſed from him to the pes: 
ple, who were content to diſcharge the public, and ow? 


En” . PE 
The French crown, of five livres and two-fifths was worth 48. anc 11% 
Engliſh money. 


» Thus the capital ſtoc conſiſted of theſe ſeven ſubſcriptions: 

60 millions of the firſt ſubſcription, 

40 of the ſecond, 

25 of the third, 

25 of the fourth, 

50 of the fifth, 

80 of the ſixth. 

50 of the ſeventh, 


zoo millions. 


; 5 
The total of the actions, which, when they ſold at 200, the total amoutes 
to above 6000 iuillious of livres, or 228 millions ſterling, 
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ner to one another. Conſequently, when the fall came 
_—_ few great fortunes that were made) there was 
m— a general ruin through all France. | 
erh, revolution of the Miſſiſſi ppi ſtoc at Paris was not re- 
1:4 in England, where the like infatuation univerſally 
8"...4, and was followed by the like conſequences. 
1 che bill paſſed in favour of the South- ea company, 
a = expected the ſtoc would have greatly advanced, but 
1 trary happened; for, the day after, it fell from 310 
e In order to raiſe it, a rumour was ſpread, that 
- 1 "Stanhope had received overtures in France to ex- 
= e Gibraltar and Port- Mahon for ſome places in Peru, 
* th ſecuriry and enlargement of the Englith trade in the 


South-ſea; which had its effect in Exchange- alley. For, 


th of April, five days after the royal aflent was 
on the 12 a | ' a f. 
oiven to the bill, the directors opened their books for a 
P bſcription of a million, at the rate of zool. for every 
\ool. capital. Such was the concourſe of perſons of all ranks, 
eat this firlt ſubſcription was found to amount to above 
e. millions of original ſtoc. It was to be paid at five 
i of Gol. each; for one ſhare of tool. In a few 
3 the ſtoc advanced to 340, and the ſubſcriptions were 
ſold for double the price of the firſt payment. To raile the 
Moc till higher, on the 21ſt of April it was declared in a 
general court, that the Midſummer dividend ſhould be ten 
per cent. and all ſubſcriptions ſhould be intitled to the ſame. 
Thoſe reſolutions anſwering the end deſigned, the directors, 
to improve the infatuation of the monied men, opened their 
books for a ſecond ſubſcription of one million, at 400l. per 
cent. In a few hours, no lels than a million and half was 
ſubſeribed at that rate; and lo great was the confidence 
which was placed in the directors, that many depotited in 
their hands their annuities, without, knowing what price 
the company would allow for them. 

On the 19th of May, the directors thought fit to ſettle 
the terms and prices for the long and ſhort annuities, which 
had been ſubſcribed ; and, the ſtoc being that day 3751. per 
cent. it was reſolved to allow, for every 100l. per annum 
of the long annuities, Jool. in the capital {toc (which 
at 3751. per cent. amounted to 26251.) and 5751. in bonds 
and money : ſo the total tor cach 100l. per annum amount- 
ed to 3200l. or thirty-two years purchaſe. For every 
gol. per annum of the ſhort annuities, they agrecd to allow 
2:01. in the capital ſtoc, which, at 375l. per cent. amount- 
cd to13121. 10s. and in bonds and money 2171. 105. which 
together made 1 53ol. or ſeventeen years purchase. 

Thele offers occaſioned at firſt great murmurings among 
the annuitants, who, having expected ten years, found they 
were to have but eight years and a quarter's purchaſe. 
Upon which ſome withdrew their orders, and others re- 
ſolved not to ſubſcribe. But, the South-ſea managers having 
found means to raiſe their ſtoc to 5ool. per cent. moſt of the 
annuitants appeared caſy; ſo it was computed, that, by 
the 2gth of May, almoſt two-thirds of the annuities were 
ublcribed. | 

The arts of ſtoc-jobbers drew a great concourſe of per- 
{ons of all ranks into Exchange-alley, by whoſe unexampled 
ceagernets of laying out their money in a fund, that promited 
{0 plentiful a return of gain, that ſtoc, which about the 
latter end of May, was at about 550, roſe on a ſudden fo 
prodigiouſly, that on 'Thurſday, the 2d of June, it came 
ug to dgo. Many cautious perſons being willing to take 
his opportunity to ſecure their great profits, there-appear- 
cathe next day ſo many ſellers in the alley, that, by two 
or three o'clock in the afternoon, the ſtoc fell to 640; at 
vhch the chief directors of the South-ſea company being 
«armed, ſet their agents to work, by whoſe artful management 
de ſtoc was the ſame evening advancnd to 750; about which 
price, with ſome {mall fluctuation, it continued till the 
cioling of the company's books on the 22d of June. In the 
mean ume, the South- ſea ſtoc ſuffered a confiderable ſhoc. 
or many pertons, who were to iollow the king to Hano- 
ver, and others, who found a diſficulty of making thcir 
lecond payment to the firſt ſubſcription, were both equally 
Cefirous to turn their ſtoc into money; fo that, for ſome 
avs, the number of ſellers exceeded that of buvers. 
hercfore the managers of the company formed two cxpe- 
dients: the firſt was their lending out money, or notes, to 
die proprietors of the capital ſtoc, to the ſum of 4090). upon 
lool. original ſtoc (which ſhewed it to be worth above that 
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an) at the rate of gl. per cent. per annum. The ſecond 
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great general infatuation or thirſt of gain was, appears from 
ing inſtance :; a propoſal was oficred, for carrying on an under. 
reat advantage, but nobody to know what it is.“ The projector 
a icheme for half a million, by which every ſubſcriber, paying down 
Sumeas for ſubſcribing, was to have 1001, a year for every te9l, fo ſubs 
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was their giving public notice, © that all perſons poſſeſſed 
of any of the company's bonds, which fell due on the 2 5th 
of June, might then have their money for the ſame of the 
company's caſhier : and that the bonds would be taken in 
on the ſecond payment for the 2,2 50,0001. South-ſea ſtoc, 
fold by ſubſcription after the rate of zool: for each 100l. 
original ſtoc.“ By theſe means money being plenty, and 
the {toc-jobbers in good humour, the South- ſea company 
opened their books tor a third ſubſcription, at the rate of 
1000l. for each iool. capital ſtoc, to be paid in ten equal 
payments, one in hand, and the other nine half-yearly. 
But, ſome men in power having taken this opportunity to 
oblige their friends, their liſts were ſo full, that the direc- 
tors enlarged it to four millions capital ſtoc, which, at that 
price, amounted to forty millions ſterling. And, what is 
more ſtrange, theſe laſt ſubſcriptions were, before the end 
of June, ſold at above 200l. per cent. advance, and, after 
the cloſing of the transfer- books, the original ſtoc roſe to 
above 1o00l. per cent. At the lame time the firſt ſubſcrip- 
tions were at 560, and the ſecond at 6 per cent. advance, 
the bank at 260, and Eaſt-India 440. 

The whole nation was become itoc-jobbers. The South- 
ſea was like an infectious diſtemper, which ſpread itſelf in 
an aſtoniſhing manner. Every evening produced . nevr 
projects, which were juſtly called bubbles, and new compa- 
nies appeared every day. Theſe were countenanced by the 
greateſt of the nobility. The prince of Wales was governor 
of the Welſh copper; the duke of Chandos, of York-Build- 
ings; the duke of Bridgewater formed a company for 
building houſes in London and Weſtminſter. There were 
near a hundred different kinds of projects or bubbles; and 
it was computed, that above a million and a half was won 
and loſt by theſe unwarrantable practices, by which many 
unwary perſons were detrauded and impoveriſhed, and a 
few craſty men enriched, to the great detriment of domeſtic 
trade. The king had, the tame day the parliament roſe, 
publiſhed a proclamation, declaring all cheſe unlawful pro- 
jects ſhould be deemed as common nuſances, and proſecuted 
as ſuch; with the penalty of gool. for any broker to buy or 
tell any ſhares in them. Notwithſtanding this proclamation, 
ſeveral of the illegal projects were {till carried on; upo- 
which the lords-juitices, on the 12th of July, to put a ſtop 
to all farther proceedings, ordered all the petitions, that 
had been preſented for patents and charters, to be diſmiſſed. 

ne ſeveral ſums, intended to be raiſed by theſe projects, 
amounted to no leſs than three hundred millions ſterling, a 
{um fo immenſe, that it exceeds the value of all the lands 
in England, at the rate of twenty years purchaſe. How- 
ever, the eagerneſs of getting riches, by quic and caſy 
methods, had, at that time, ſo intoxicated the minds of moſt 
people of all degrees, that the moſt extravagant bubbles 
found many ſubſcribers : ſome of whom fold their firſt ſub- 
ſcriptions at a great profit, whereby the laſt buyers were 
conſiderable loſers.* 

The transfer- book of the South- ſea company were ſhut up 
the whole month of July. During that time, there was no 
great variation, except only that the price of the capital 
ſtoc decreaſed gradually, from above 1000 to 930, in pro- 
portion as the third ſubſcription to 1000 roſe to 330 ad- 
vance or clear profit. In the mean time, the directors, at 
a mecting on the 8th of July, reſolved to open their books, 
for taking in ſubſcriptions of the lottery tickets, and other 
ſhort annuities, to the amount of fix millions ſterling; but, 
though they d1d not then think fit to declare at what rate 
they deſigned to take thoſe effects, yet the proprictors en- 
tirely truſted to their integrity; and readily ſubſcribed the 
{ame on the 14th and 15th of that month. After which 
the books were ſhut up. From that time to the end of 
July, the ſtoc fell gradually from about 1000 to goo, in- 
cluding the Midſummer dividend. In the mean time, it 
being confidently reported, that the capital ſtoc was to be 
enlarged by a fourth ſubſcription in money, fome perſons 
in eminent ſtations defired the principal managers to put 
off the ſubſcription, till the proprietors of the remaining 
part of the long annuities had ſubſcribed, fince the taking 
in of thoſe public debts, in order to make them redeemable, 
vas the main view, upon which the miniſtry and the par- 
liament thought fit to encourage the South-ſea project, 
Some pretend, that the men in power made this ſtep, nor 
only to free themſelves from the importunity of many, who 
ſued to be ſet down in their liſts, for a ſhare in the next 


ſcribed, But how this was to be done did not appear in the propoſals, where 

it was alſo ſaid, that in a month the particulars of the project ſhould be laid 

open and the money ſubſcribed was then to be laid in. As extravagant as 

this ſcheme was, the projector in a forenoon received 1000 ſubſcriptions, 

with which, amomting to 2000 guinens, he went of in the afternoon, 
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r N but alſo, in order to reſerve part of the to- be- 
increaſed capital ſtoc, till a new ſet of directors were choſen, 
who ſhould have a ſhare in the profits of future ſubſcrip- 
tions, in caſe the humour of buying up the ſame at an ad- 
vanced price ſhould laſt ſo long. However that be, in a 
comrhittee of the directors the 27th of July, it being con- 
fidered, that ſeveral perſons, admitted as ſubſcribers to the 
third fubſcription in money, had not yet made their firſt 
payment, it was reſolved, that none but the proprietors of 
their capital and increaſed ſtoc ſhould be admitted into the 
the next fubſcription in money, at the rate of 2o per cent. 
ſo that a proprietor of 1000l. capital ſtoc ſhould be intitled 
to ſubfcribe 200l. In this refolution, they who hitherto 
had carried on this great project with equal {kill and ſucceſs, 
had undoubtedly two things in view; firſt, to allay the 
murmurings of many of the old proprietors, who com- 
plained, that the directors and great men at court had en- 
groſſed for themſelves and their dependants moſt of the 
profits of the three firſt ſubſcriptions. And, ſecondly, that, 
in caſe the eagerneſs of buyers ſhould abate, which was 
to be apprehended from the daily ſinking of the price of 


South - ſea ſtoc, the company might be affured, that the 


new ſubſcribers would make the ſeveral payments, to which 
they ſhould ſubmit themſelves, and for for which their ca- 
pital ſtoc would be a ſufficient ſecurity. On the other hand, 
many of the old proprietors were ſo far from looking upon 
this reſolution as a favour, that, on the contrary, they did 
not ſtic to ſay, © that the directors, having had the cream 
for themſelves, would now give the proprietors. the ſour 
milk.“ This complaint ſeemed to be the better grounded, 
becauſe it was well known, that thoſe who had got moſt 
by the South-ſea, daily endeavouring to ſell out, and ſe- 
cure their vaſt profits; and, in particular, that the princi- 
pal projector of this ſcheme had bought conſiderable eſtates 
in Norfolk and other counties. 
Purſuant to what had been deſired, it was reſolved on the 
3d of Auguſt, at a court of directors, to receive ſubſcrip- 
tions of all the remaining long and ſhort annuities, lottery 
tickets, and other public ſecurities, both redeemable and 
irredeemable. For which purpoſe the books were opened 
the next day at the South- ſea houſe, and continued ſo till 
the 11th of Auguſt. The day after the directors publiſhed 
the terms they intended to allow to the proprietors. For 
every toool. a year of the long annumes, they offered 
400l. in the capital ſtoc, which at 8o0l. per cent. (the price 


then of ſtoc, excluſive of the Midſummer dividend) amount- 


ed to 3200l. and in bonds or money 4ool. making in all 
3600l. or 36 years purchaſe. For every gol. a year of the 
thort annuities they allowed 200l. ſtoc, which at Sool. per 
cent. amounted to 1600l. or 17 years purchaſe, and ſeven- 
ninths. The redeemable annuities and debts (as well as 
thoſe at 4 per cent. as thoſe at 5 per cent.) were to be taken 
in at 105 per cent. and allowed for the ſame in capital ſtoc 
at the rate of 800l. per cent. excluſive of the Midſummer 
dividend. 

Many of the annuitants were not fatisfied with theſe 
offers, which they ſaid, put ſo great a diſparity (no leſs than 
near half by half) between them and the former ſubſcribers; 
for, by the reſolution of the directors of the 19th of May, 
chere was allowed, for every 10ool. a year of the long an- 
nuities, 7ool. in the capital ſtoc, beſides 10]. per cent. for 
the Midſummer dividend, and, in bonds or money, 5751. 
all which (computing the ſtoc at 800ol. per cent. as it was 
given to the preſent ſubſcribers of the like annuities) 
amounted to 67351. whereas, by theſe laſt reſolutions, there 
was allowed, for the ſame annuity, only 3600l. For this 
reaſon ſome of the laſt ſubſcribers went to the South-ſea 
houſe, in order to withdraw their effects; but they were 
told by the clerks, that there was no order from the di- 
rectors for delivering them bac: ſo the affair reſted, for 
ſome time, undetermined. 


The uncaſineſs of the annuitants put a freſh damp upon 


the South-ſea ſtoc; but what affected it more was the bold- 
neſs of many perſons concerned in the illegal projects, who, 
in open defiance to the late acts of parliament, to the king's 
proclamation, and to the orders and prohibitions of the 
tords-juſtices, carried them on. Some of theſe companies, 
authorifed either by charters or acts of parhament, did con- 
ſiderable prejudice to the South-ſea, by endeavouring to 
procure ſubſcriptions. Upon this, the principal directors 
of the South- ſea applied to thoſe at the helm, and obtained 
an order againſt them from the lords-juſtices, which was firſt 
publiſhed in the London Gazette of Auguſt the 2oth, and 
which greatly Hd the ſtocs of the York Buildings com- 
pany, the Luſtring company, the Engliſh copper, and the 
Welſh copper and lead, and of their illegal projects: This 
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very much alarmed the perſons concerned in the 
nies, ſome of whom ſuſtained conſiderable loſſes 
them ſaw their extravagant hopes and expectati 
vaniſh. Upon the murmurings occaſioned by their dif, 
pointment, the lords-juſtices ordered the dire&o + 
companies to attend them at a general council, the 2 d 
Auguſt, where they condeſcended to tell them the real a 
that had obliged them to order a proſecution againſt he? 
The directors, both of the Royal Exchange, and of the 
London Aſſurance, attended likewife, and were e : 
to keep ſtrictly to the limitation of their charters . 
complaint might lie againſt them. : = 
The companies ordered to be proſecuted having recover d 
their fright, and conſulted able lawyers, ſeemed reſolveq 
to ſtand trial, and affert their rights of managing their oy 
affairs as they pleaſed. The Welſh copper miners were S 
more bold and refactory, for that very day (Auguſt 10 


ſe compa. 
» and all of 


rs of theſe 


they opened their books, and made transfers of their ſtoc. 


Before the lords. juſtices had cauſed their order to | 
publiſhed, they ſent a compliment to the prince of Wales 8 
acquaint him, that the company of Engliſh copper, of 
which he had been pleaſed to be choſen governor, beine 
illegal, they were obliged to involve it in the order; upon 
which the prince ſent a meſſage to the company, defirin 
them to chooſe another governor, Y 

All this while the South-ſea ſtoc continued ſinking; fh 
that on the 17th of Auguſt, it fell to 830, including the 
Midſummer dividend; which having given the dire&g; 
no {mall uneaſineſs, ſome of their agents were immediately 
detached into Exchange-alley, to buy a conſiderable quan. 
tity of ſtoc, which thereupon roſe to 880. But, the humour 
of felling out, continuing the two following days, the {toes 
fell again to about 820, at which price the transfet-book: 
were opened on the 22d of Auguſt. That day, and the next 
morning, there was a great croud at the South-ſea houſe: 
and the directors obſerving that great quantities of ſtoc had 
been bought at a thouſand, and even at higher rates, for 
the opening of the books, and that many perfons would be 
obliged to ſell out, in order to pay the difference, which 
could not fail ſinking the ſtoc yet lower; they came to x 
ſudden and unexpected reſolution to ſhut the transfer. 


books; and the next day to open other books, for taking 


in a money ſubſcription of one million, to the capital ſtoc, 
at the rate of 1000l. for every 100l. capital ſtoc, to be paid 
in five payments, 20l. per cent. in hand, and the reſt in 
four equal payments. Accordingly the ſubſcri; tion-books 
were opened the 24th of Angel; and there was ſuch 2 
croud of ſubſcribers, and amongſt them not a few of the prime 
nobility, that in leſs than three hours, more than the intend- 
ed ſum was ſubſcribed; and that very afternoon this fourth 
ſubſcription was ſold in Exchange-alley at 30 or 40 per cent. 
advance. The next day the principal directors, having 
conſulted together about their future management, cameto 
ſeveral reſolutions, of which, that very evening they i- 
formed the public by the following advertiſement : 


South-Sea Houſe, Auguſt 25th, 1720. 
© The court of directors of the South- ſea company give 
notice, that the transfer-books of the company will be {hut 
from the 31ſt day of Auguſt to the 2 1ſt of September, i 
order to the admitting as well the proprietors of the original 
capital ſtoc, and of the ſtoc for the laſt Midſummer din 
dend, as the proprietors of the ſtoc for all the long annultis, 
9 per cents. and tickets of lottery 1710, and of the ſevera 
redeemable debts, which have been ſubſcribed or depolited, 
or authorized to be ſubſcribed into the capital ſtoc, and alſo 
the proprietors of the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth mone) 
ſubſcriptions of the company into a ſubſcription of 20 p* 
cent. of the capital ſtoc, upon the terms agreed upon by rhe 
court of directors. The company will lend the firſt pi) 
ment for the intended ſubſcription to all the proprieto's © 
the original and dividend ſtoc, and of the ſubſcription inthe 
long annuities, 9 per cents. and tickets of lottery 1719, 
in the redeemable debts; and of the firſt and ſecond mon) 
ſubſcriptions, without transferring their ſtoc, or depolitits 
the ſubſcription receipts; which ſubſcription books will be 
opened on the 12th of September; and ſuch of the prop!” 
etors, as do not ſubſcribe within that time, will be exclud. 
ed the benefit of the ſubſcription.” | 
The next day (Auguſt the 26th) the transfer-books on 
opened again; but, the South-ſea ſtoc, inſtead of advanas 
being by this time fallen under 800, the directors, who"? 
now large ſums of money in their hands, thought fit to 5 
to their proprietors 40ol, upon every roool. ſtoc for of 
months, at the rate of 4 per cent. which enabled 19me 


thoſe, who had bought ſtoc at a higher price than the ple. 


ons entirely 
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oF thei itors; What ſtill embarraſſed the 
2 . the annuiĩtants, and others, who 
— lately ſubſcribed their public ſecurities, and who thought 
* reat hardſhip to have the ſtoc given them at 8ool. per 
NES hen it was now little above 700, excluſive of the Mid- 
_ = dividend. In order to filence theſe and the like 
— s, after a long conſultation, on the 3oth of Au- 
— the Firecors came to a reſolution, that 30 per cent. 
4 money ſhould be the half-year's dividend due at Chriſt- 
— next; and from thence for twelve years, not leſs than 
5 per cent. in money ſhould be the yearly dividend on their 
IL What effect this reſolution had, was ſoon after ma- 
nifeſt; for though it raiſed the ſtoc to about 800 for the 
opening of the books, yet 1t ſoon ſunk again, and 1n about 
— weeks fell gradually below 400. 3 
The directors, having reſolved the future dividends, 
thought it time to procure the ſanction of the whole corpo- 
ration; for which 3 they appointed (Sept. 8.) a gene- 
ral court to be held at Merchant-Taylor's-Hall, declaring, 
that this aſſembly would be one of the po Ape general 
courts appointed by the charter; and to chuſe a commuttee 
of ſeven, to inſpect the by-laws. 2 
On the appointed day, the friends of the directors took 
care to repair betimes to Merchant-Taylor's-Hall, which, 
by nine o'clock in the morning, was filled; and many pro- 
prietors and annuitants, who endeavoured to get in, could 
not gain admittance. The directors having taken their ſeats 
between eleven and twelve of the clock, fir John Fellows, 
ſub- governor, acquainted the aſſembly with the occaſion of 
their meeting; read to them the ſeveral reſolutions of the 
court of directors; and gave them an account of their pro- 
ceedings ; of the taking in both the redeemable and unre- 
deemable funds, and of the ſubſcriptions in money. This 
done, mr. Craggs ſenior made a ſhort ſpeech, wherein he 
commended the conduct of the directors; and urged, that 
nothing could more effectually contribute to the bringing 
this ſcheme to perfection than union among themſelves; and 
concluded with a motion, for thanking the court of direc- 
tors for their prudent and ſkilful management, and for deſir- 
ing them to proceed in ſuch methods, as they ſhould think 
moſt proper for the intereſt and advantage of the corpo- 
ration, 
Mr Craggs was ſeconded by mr. Hungerford, who ſaid, 
that he had ſecn the riſe and fall, the decay and reſur- 
rection of many communities of this nature; but that, in 
his opinion, none ever performed ſuch wonderful things in 
fo ſhort a time, as the South-ſea managers had brought 
about: that they had done more than the crown, the pulpit, 
and the magiſtrate could do: for they had reconciled all 
parties in one common intereſt, and thereby laid aſleep, if 
not wholly extinguiſhed, our domeſtic jars and animoſities: 
that by the riſe of their ſtocs the monied-men had vaſtly in- 
creaſed their fortunes ; the country gentlemen had ſeen the 
value of their lands doubled and trebled in their hands; and 
tney had, at the fame time, done good to the church, not a 
tew of the reverend clergy having got great ſums by this 
project: that, in ſhort, they had enriched the whole nation; 
and he hoped they had not forgot themſelves.” One or two 
members of the aſſembly having offered to ſpeak in favour 
of the annuitants, and to cenſure the conduct of the direc- 
tors, they were preſently hiſſed to filence; and mr. Hun- 
gertord, reſuming his ſpeech, continued juſtifying and ap- 
plauding the directors, and concluded with ſupporting mr. 
Craggs's motion. The duke of Portland ſpoke on the ſame 
hde, and ſaid, © that he did not know what reaſons any body 
had to be diſſatisfied ;* and gave in a draught of the motion 
for returning thanks to the directors; which being read b 
the clerk, it was unanimouſly approved. It was likewiſe 
agreed, that, according to the reſolution of the directors, 
the next Chriſtmas dividend on the ſtoc and ſubſcriptions 
in money ſhould be 30 per cent; and that a dividend of not 
eſs chan 5o per cent. per annum be made from Chriſtmas 
next, in half-yearly payments, for not leſs than twelve years, 
upon the whole ſtoc and ſubſcriptions.” They likewiſe 
agreed with the court of directors to omit the 20 per cent. 


tubſcription in money, which had been intended for the pro- 


prietors of the original ſtoc and former ſubſcriptions. After 


| which 2 motion was made, * that the laſt ſubſcribers, both 


ot the redeemable and unredeemable funds, ſhould have the 
alternative, either to withdraw their orders, or to accept 
che terms offered them by the court of directors. But, the 
queltica being put, it was carried in the negative, three or 
ur voices excepted. Then, upon the earl of Orkney's mo- 
tion, the general court was adjourned. 

5 ut, though the directors carried their main point in the 
Seneräal court, yet the negative put upon the motion, in the 


behalf of the laſt ſubſcribers, highly increaſed the public 
diſcontent, and raiſed ſuch a diſtruſt of the honeſty of the 
managers, that the ſame day (Sept. 8.) the ſtoc fell to 640, 
and, on the morrow, to 550. Upon this, the directors re- 
ſolved to open the transfer books the Monday following, 
which having thrown ſome damp upon the ſtoc-jobbing in 
the alley, the South- ſea roſe that day (Sept: 9.) to 640. On 
the other hand, ſeveral of the laſt ſubſcribers of annuities 
went with a public notary to the South- ſea houſe, to demand 
their orders; and, upon the refuſal of the othcers to deliver 
them, the proprietors made their proteſts in dae form, and 
reſolved to ſeek their remedy at law. In the mean time, 
they loudly complained of the unfair manner, in which they 
were drawn in to ſubfcribe their annuities; for, it ſeems, at 
the top of every page of the ſubſcription- book, there was a 
ſhort letter of attorney, whereby the ſubſcribers impowered 
three perſons, therein named, to accept ſuch terms, as the 
company ſhould think fit to give them for their effects; 
which they alledged to be a mere tric, not one in a hundred 
of the ſubſcribers having read the enſnaring preamble. 

On the roth of September, the d irectors cauſed the follow- 
ing advertiſement to be publiſhed : The court of directors 
give notice, that the dividends for Chriſtmas next, and after- 
wards, voted by the general court on the 8th of September, 
which ſhall become due on the four money-ſublcriptions 
already taken for ſale of the ſtoc of the company, will 
be allowed in part of the payments, which ſhall be- 
come due on the ſubſcriptions; and that the 16 per ccat. 
ſtoc for the laſt Midſummer dividend, on the firſt, ſecond, 
and third of the money ſubſcriptions, will be entitled to the 
like dividends, and be allowed in further part of the pay- 
ment on thoſe ſubſcriptions. And whereas the transfer- 
books of the company were advertiſed to be ſhut from the 
31it of Auguſt laſt to the 21ft of September, in order to 
the making the ſubſcriptions of 20 per cent. intended for 
the proprietors ; and the general court having ſince agreed 
that this ſubſcription be omitted, the court ot directors give 
notice, that the transfer- books will be opened on the 12th 
inſtant, and will continue open as uſual.” 

Some of the managers vainly expected, that this adver- 
tiſement would have contributed to the keeping up the ſtoc; 
but as it continued ſinking, they were obliged to have re- 
courſe to more effectual methods. They made ſome ſecret 
advances towards an union with the Eaſt India company; 
but, a ſecret committee of that company, appointed to 
conſider of their offers, not having thought proper to ac- 
cept them, they were forced to court the aſſiſtance of 
their rival, the bank of England. At the earneſt deſire, 
and by the zealous interpoſition of mr. ſecretary Craggs, 
ſeveral conferences were held between a ſelect num- 
ber of the directors of thoſe two corporations; which 
raiſed ſo great an expectation, that, on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, in the — upon a report, that they had 
come to an agreement for circulating ſix millions of the 
South-ſea company's bonds, the ſtoc roſe immediately to 
670; but in the afternoon, as ſoon as that report was known 
to be groundleſs, the ſtoc fell again to 580; the next day 
to 570 and fo gradually to 400; which increaſed the mur- 
murings and complaints of the laſt ſubſcribers, and expoſed 
ſeveral of the directors to public inſults. 

Mr Walpole (who was pay-maſter of the army, and lived 
the greateſt part of that ſummer in the country, to avoid 
giving offence to thoſe that had, with the directors, the 
management of the South-ſea affairs) being then thought 
to have great credit and influence with the bank, was lent 
for out of the country, and importuned to ule his intereſt 
to induce the bank to agree to a propoſal made by the 
South-ſea company, for circulating a number of their 


bonds. | 
It is to be obſerved that nothing of this kind aroſe from 


the bank, or was at their motion: and, as far as it appears, 


nothing but an apprehenſion of the people's reſentment, with 
which they were loudly threatned, could have prevailed 
with the bank to have treated at all with the South-ſea 
company, and involve themſelves in their calamities. But 
the clamour was irreſiſtible, and the bank, out of neceſſity, 
hearkned to the propoſals of the South-ſea company; for 
from them every ak and motion proceeded, 

The firſt expedient was for the bank to circulate bonds of 
the South- ſea company to a certain value for a time to be 
. 1 0 upon, and a propoſal to that effect was, on the 16th 
of September, ſent to the bank by the ſub and deputy 
governors of the South- ſea company. 


This not being reliſted immediately, it was propoſed, 


that there ſhould be a meeting of a committee conſiſting of 
five of each company at the poſt-maſter's houſe, where were 
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likewiſe preſent, lord preſident, mr. ſecretary Craggs, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and mr. Craggs, poſt-maſter- 
general ?, The meeting was on the 19th of September, 
three days after the propoſal. 

This conference laſted many hours with great reluctance 
on the part of the bank, but was preſſed with ſo much 
eagerneſs and authority on the other fide, that the bank was 
prevailed upon to yield. 

It was thought proper, before they parted, that ſome- 
thing ſhould be reduced into writing, as a minute of the 
ſubſtance of what had been under conſideration, and to 
ſerve as a foundation of a future agreement or contract 
between the two companies. 

There was ſome little diſpute who ſhould draw the minute, 
dut it being the general deſire of the company, that mr. 
Walpole ſhould do it, in the preſence of the whole meeting 
he put down in writing what has ever ſince been called, 
© the bank contract, and which was in the following words, 
© that the bank of England ſhall undertake to circulate three 
millions of South-ſea bonds for one year, at a premium to 


be agreed upon by the two companies; a ſubſcription to be 


taken, for enabling the bank to carry on the circulation 
——per cent. to be paid. down by every ſubſcriber, and 
per cent. upon every call at a fortnight's notice; the 
contract with the ſubſcribers to be made in the nature and 
form with former contracts for circulating exchequer bills, 
and the charges of circulation to be borne by the South- ſea 
company. 'That, in conſideration of this undertaking, the 
South-ſea company ſhall pay the 3, 700, oool. to be paid to 
the bank by notice of parliament, in South-ſea ſtoc, at a 
price to be agreed on between the two companies. 

This paper (which was all that mr. Walpole ever wrote 
relating to the affair; for at the other meetings he was never 
once preſent) had no title or preamble, ſignifying what it 
imported: the premium for circulating, and what was to 
be paid down for the circulation, was left blank, and the 
moſt materia] part of the whole, at what price the bank 
was to take the South-ſea ſtoc for 3,700,0001. was referred 
to a ſubſequent agreement. So it could not with any propri- 
ety be called a contract, but rather a rough draught of an 
agreement void of all form or any manner ot obligation. 

The next day after this meeting (Sepr. 20.) there was a 
general court of the South- ſea company at Merchants-Tay- 
lors-Hall, where fir John Fellows, the iub-governor, ac- 
quainted them, that, fince their laſt meeting, their ſtoc 
having taken an unexpected turn to the diſadvantage of the 
company, the directors had been conſulted what might be 
moſt for the benefit of the corporation; and conſidering the 
great credit the bank of England had juſtly gained, both at 
home and abroad, they had thought it for their intereſt to 
treat with that company, for the circulating their bonds, 
and to grant them {toc at a moderate price, in lieu of the 
3,700,000]. which the South- ſea company was to pay them 
at Lady-day, and Michaclmas, 1721. And that from the 
reſult of the meeting they had the night before with ſome 
gentlemen of the bank, and ſome perſons of the firſt rank, 
they doubted not but ſuch an agreement might ſoon be 
perfected.” Hereupon mr. Dawſon moved, * that the di- 
rectors be empowered to agree with the bank of England, 
or any other perſons, to circulate the company's bonds, or 
make any other agreement with the bank, which they ſhould 
judge proper: and he was ſeconded by fir John Eyles. 
Hereupon mr. Hungertord moved for amending the latter 
part of the queſtion, by making exprels mention of that 
other agreement. But mr. Pulteney {poke tor the queſtion, 
and thought it beſt to ule a latitude of expreſſion, and fo 
leave the directors at liberty to act as they ſhould think 
proper for the intereſt of the company. He added, *that 
it was a matter of ſurprize to ſee what a panic had ſeized 
upon the minds of the people, at a time when the nation 
was in profound peace, and had nothing to fear, either at 
home or from abroad. That, indeed, a rumour had been 
univerſally ſpread, as if the armament of the Spaniards was 
deſigned either againſt Port- Mahon or Gibraltar; but that 
he took that report to be altogether falſe and groundleſs, 
and only intended to ſcandalize that potentate, and to ter- 
rify the people here; for he himſelf had ſeen and peruſed a 
copy of u letter, written by the expreſs command of the 

king of Spain by his ſecretary of ſtate, to the Britiſh mini- 
ter at Madrid, abſolutely denying, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 


Ihe ſive directors of the South-ſea were: 
Sir John Fellows, ſub-governor, 
Charles Joye, deputy-governor, 

Sir Theodore Janſſen, 
Mr Gore, 
Mr Cheſter. 


any deſigns of the Spaniſh forces againſt any of his BI. 
mayeſty's dominions. That he was as much conce — di 
the company as moſt people; but that, notwithſta, * 
this general and terrible alarm, he had not diſpoſed of ing 
part of his ſtoc; for he would think it a ſcandal uy" 
rich, if the nation were ruined. That, howey * 
hoped the caſe would be quite otherwiſe; and he a: de 
ed not but the company would ſoon be reſtored to its f — 
flouriſhing condition, ſince it was like to be ſupportes A 
the bank of England, a corporation, who by wiſe = by 
flow and cautious, meaſures, had eſtabliſhed its Mey 
not only at home, but even among foreigners,” U wg % 
the queſtion was unanimouſly agreed to. Sir John * 
then farther acquainted the aſſembly, * that, the propri OB 
of the ſeveral annuities lately ſubſcribed, as well — . 
intereſted in the two laſt money- ſubſcriptions, beine 
much diſſatisfied, fearing thereby to be great e 
directors had thought it proper, that the terms houlg b. 
lowered to make them eaſy.” Whereupon fir Matt 
Decker moved, that power be given to the director 
relieve the annuitants, who came in upon the laſt fybſc,;. 
tion; as likewiſe the proprietors of the third and font 
money-ſubſcriptions.” He was ſeconded by mr. 5 
ſenior, who, among other things, ſaid, „that notes, 
could be more reaſonable and juſt, than to give ſatistactien 
to people, who had truſted » their fortunes and et ates with 
the company, and that it would be a notorious robbery :, 
take any advantage of their confidence in the honour and 
integrity of the directors. This gave o:cafion to mr. Bus, 
to reflect, in a ſpeech, on the prodigious leap from a fh. 
{cription of 4ool. to one of 10001. which left ſuch a gag © 
the building, as would at laſt bring it to the ground. "He 
then obſerved, that the fall of the ſtoc was owing to th. 
malicious rumour, that two or three of the very directors 
had baſely betrayed the truſt repoſed in them. When b. 
had done ſpeaking, mr. Cheſter, one of the director 
{poke in vindication of his brethren, and ſaid, * that he 
knew of no proceedings among them, but what were in. 
tended for the good of the whole company : that, for hi 
own part, he had not ſold any of his ſtoc, nor reſerved 
himſelf any more of the ſubſcriptions, than what was allowed 
to each of the directors; and that his fortune would har: 
been as large, if he had not been a director: that, as t 
the great gap between the ſecond and third ſubſcription in 
money, which was objected as a wrong ſtep in the manage- 
ment of the company's affairs, he could aſſure them, that 
it was none of the directors fault, ſince they deligned to 
have made the third ſubſcription at five or fix hundred; 
but, the humour and eagernels of the people having run u 
the South- ſea {toc to ſeven or eight hundred, they cout not 
in prudence open a ſubſcription at lefs than a hound. 
The aſſembly feemed to be very well pleaſed with mr. Cle 
ter's ſpeech; but many wondered, that none of his bre- 
thren took that opportunity to clear themſelves, as he had 
done. Upon the whole matter, the court unanimouſly 
agreed to the queſtion for relieving the laſt fublcribers, an 
then adjourned. | 

Two days after, (Sept. 22,) there was a general court 0! 
the bank of England, when the governor acquainted tg, 
that this was one of their quarterly and half-yearly meeting: 
and that their directors had come to a refolution to dai 
the laſt half-yearly dividend at four per cent. to which tht 
court having unanimoufly agreed, the governor proc , 
ſaying, he preſumed, none could be ignorant there n 
of late been divers meetings and conferences between in 
directors of this company, and the directors oi thc South e, 
under the influence and interpoſition of ſome pertons o 
higheſt figure and ſtation: that they had made no agrecn. 
yet with the South- ſea; but that the directors had thong 
to come to a reſolution upon the matter. Then there 
tion was read; and, without any perſon's ſpeaking . 
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was immediately formed into a queſtion to this effect: 


for the better ſupport of the public credit, the directors © 
the bank of England be empowered to agree with the dss 
tors of the South-ſea, to circulate their bonds to wi! {uct 
and upon what terms, and for what time, they [ha 
proper; and to make what other agreements with the Sou, 
ſea, they ſhall judge to be for the intereſt of this corporoe'®: 
Which queſtion was inſtantly agreed to with gret: © 
mity. Then the governor acquainted them, msn! 


The five bank directors were: 
Mr Hanger, governor, 
Sir John Ward, 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, 
Sir Peter Delmé, 


Sir Nathanicl Gould, 
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; | vould be ready for 4 ſubſcription to be taken 
lieved ow * for the 4 aforeſaid, and that it 
— be on the uſual terms, 15 per cent. depoſit, 3 per 
cent. premium, and 5g; per cent. intereſt; and then the court 
3 of the two companies being thus empower- 
4. a committee of both met on the 23d of September, and 
>" ſal was made by one of the directors of the South- 
22 anv, that the 3, 700, oool. (which the South-fea 
— . repay to the bank at Lady-day and Mi- 
0 1721) ſhould be ſubſcribed by the bank into the 
75 of the South- ſea company, for which the bank was to 
have ſuch ſhares as the funds would produce, the ſtoc be- 
; at 400l. per cent.” : 
1g — . the next day reported at a court of di- 
rectors of the bank; and, being agreed to, was the ſame day 
communicated, by a director of the bank, to the court of 
Jirectors of the South-ſea company. 

This, in ſhort, is the hiſtory of the famous bank contract 
which has made ſo much noiſe, the ſubſtance of all which is, 
chat, in the day of diſtreſs, the bank was thought the only 
-efource to ſupport the ſinking ſtate of the South - ſea 
company's. "IR" 

Every one that was thought capable of giving any aſſiſ- 
tance was called in; at the firſt conference mr. Walpole 
afited, and the bank was perſuaded to undertake what was 

:opoſed to them: the firſt part of the propoſition, and, in- 
deed, the original propoſal for circulating the bonds upon 
which the firit conference was held, was dropped by the 
South-ſea company; and the laſt article of taking South- 
{ea ſtoc at 400l. per cent. was carried on, and accepted by 
a committee of the bank : and this examble, it was hoped, 
by the managers of the South-ſea affairs, would fix the 
ice of South-ſea ſtoc at that rate: but they were ſoon con- 
vinced, by the daily fall of the ſtoc, that this expedient 
would not anſwer: and the bank quickly found, they had 
been prevailed upon to conſent to what they were not able 
to perform, as will preſently be ſeen. 3 

Wen the books were opened at the bank for taking in 
a ſubſcription for the ſupport of public credit, the concourle 
of people, who readily brought in their money, was at firſt 
ſo very great, that it was judged, the whole ſubſcription 
(which was intended for three millions) would have been 
tilled that very day : but it happened, that the fall of the 
South- ſea ſtoc, and the diſcredit of that company's bonds, 
occaſioned a run upon the moſt eminent goldſmiths and 
bankers, ſome of whom having lent out great ſums upon 
South-ſea ſtoc, and other public ſecurities were obliged to 
ſhut up their ſhops, and abſcond. The ſword-blade com- 
pany (who hitherto had been the chief caſh-keepers of the 
South-ſea company) being almoſt drained of their ready- 


& money, were forced to ſtop payment, and ſet up at their 


office written bills, giving notice, ©that they would pay any 
of their notes in South-ſea ſtoc at four hundred per cent. or 
pay part in caſh on the Monday following, and give five per 
cent. intereſt on the reſt till paid; and that they would take 
their own notes in payments for the monies they had lent.” 
This, being looked upon as a kind of bankruptcy, in- 
creaſed the public calamity, and occaſioned a great run 
upon the bank, who were obliged to pay out money faſter 
than they received it upon the ſubſcription. But the feſti- 
val of Michaelmas, on which the bank was ſhut of courſe, 
gave 1t ſome breathing-time. 

Inthe mean time, South-ſea ſtoc continued ſinking till 
Michaelmas day, when it was about 150, at which price it 
was on the 2d of February, the day after the houſe of com- 
mons accepted the propoſals of the South-ſea company ; 
whoſe low credit appeared yet more plainly in that their 


bonds, payable on Michaelmas, 1721, were now at above 
25 per cent, diſcount. 


Purſuant to a former reſolution for relieving the laſt ' 


Waſcribers, a general court was held the goth of Septem- 
ver, wherein, after the agreement with the bank was ratified, 
it was reſolved that the proprietors of the redeemable debts 


It may not be improper to inſert here an account of the long and ſhort 


aumuities ſubſcribed or unſubſcribed: 


bs J. 8. el. 
Long Annuities, per ann. — — 666,821 8 3 
Fir ſubſcri tion — — — 2 O 18 0 
wy ſubſcription — — 45 2395 8 6 
aſubſcribed — — 114,087 12 © 
Short Annuities, per ann, — — 84,000 
Firſt ſubſcription — —ů—— 8,; 
Second ſubſeription 8 — 7 9 
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taken in on the laſt ſubſcriptions ſhould be allowed, for their 
ſeveral intereſts in the funds, the ſame terms, in all reſpects, 
as the bank ; and that the laſt ſubſcription of the long an- 
nuities ſhould be valued at 32 years . and of the 
ſhort at 17 years purchaſe; to be paid for in ſtoc at 400 per 
cent. and be intitled to the laſt Midſummer dividend : and 
that all the annuitants ſhould be allowed the intereſt of their 
annuities to the 29th of September. It was alſo agreed, 
that the third ſubſcriptions, which was taken at 1000 per 
cent. ſhould be reduced to 400 per cent. and the ſubſcrip- 
tion receipts given out accordingly. That the too per 
cent. already paid ſhould be taken in part of the payment; 
and that the remaining 3oo per cent. ſhould be paid in nine 
payments, whereof the three next payments to be at 40 per 
cent. each, and the other fix payments at 30 per cent. at 
ſix months diſtance from each other; the firſt payment of 
40 per cent. to be the 2d of July, 1721. It was alſo agreed, 
that the fourth ſubſcription, which was taken at 1000 per 
cent. whereof 200 per cent. was paid down, ſhould be alſo re- 
duced to 400 per cent. and that the remaining 200 per cent. 
ſhould be paid in eight equal payments of 25; per cent. each, 
the firſt of which was to be the 26th of Sept. 1721, and the re- 
maining payments at ſix months diſtance from each other. 
That intereſt ſhould be allowed to the company from Mi- 
chaelmas, 1720, after the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, to 
the reſpective times of payment of the faid third and fourth 
ſubſcriptions : and that the 10 per cent. dividend at Mid- 
ſummer ſhould be allowed on the third and fourth ſubſcrip- 


tions. That the proprietors of the receipts of all the mo- 


ney ſubſcriptions ſhould be allowed, in part of their pay- 
ments, the ſeveral dividends, that ſhould be made on the 
ſtoc of the company, till their payments were compleated. 
That 5 per cent. intereſt be allowed on the company's bonds 
from the 29th inſtant, till they ſhould become due: and 
that any of the company's bonds ſhould be taken as money 


in the fourth payment of the firſt ſubſcriptions, which would 


become due on the 14th of October. 

Theſe reſolutions gave no ſatisfaction to the annuitants, 
nor put the leaſt ſtop to the fall of the South-ſea ſtoc. The 
bank finding they were not able to ſtem the tide, without 
expoſing the properties of their own principals and adven- 
turers to be carried away and loſt in the common deluge, 


they wiſely kept themſelves out of the general inundation, 


and did not care to be drowned, with thoſe, they could not 
fave. They reſolved to drop an agreement, which they 
were under no obligation to perform (had it been poſſible) 
and to which the South- ſea company had no power to com- 
pel them. On the 1oth of November, the governor of the 
bank reported from the committee appointed to treat with 
South-ſea company, that the tranſactions between the bank 
and that company had been laid before counſel, on be- 
half of the bank; and that, the South-ſea company preſſing 
for an anſwer of what had been done therein, the governor 
of the bank had acquainted the deputy-governor of the 
South-ſea company, that the committee did not think fit, 
for the preſent, to proceed further in that affair, and had de- 
livered to him in writing the following anſwer : 

* When the propoſition was offered by the lords, at the 
meeting of the committees of both companies, as a ſuitable 
expedient for the ſupport of public credit, the court of di- 
rectors of they bank ſhewed their readineſs to join in any 
meaſures, that might tend to the ſervice of the public. 


But, ſome difficulties appearing to the committee of the 


bank, they had conſulted with their counſel, and they are 
adviſed, that, conſidering the nature of this tranſaction, it 
will not be ſafe for them to proceed upon the propoſition 
without conſent of parliament. | 

However, they think it reaſonable, that, in the mean 
time, the committee of the South-ſea ſhould give the com- 
mittee of the bank ſome account of their eſtate, for the ſa- 
tisfaction of their principals. | | 

About a week after, the following paper was ſent to the 
bank from the lords of the treaſury : 


My lords deſire, that the difficulties which have ariſen 
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(and upon which they ſay they have conſulted their own - 


counſel) concerning the late agreement between them and 
the South-ſea company, may be put into writing, and de- 
livered to their lordſhips, as ſoon as poſſible, that their 
lordſhips may receive the opinion of the king's counſel.” 

To this the following anfwer was given : 

© The court of directors of the bank have, with the ut- 
molt deference, conſidered the meſſage in writing, which 
your lordſhips were pleaſed to ſend them, and they humbly 
apprehend, they cannot better explain themſelves, than 
they have already done, in the manner they have given to 
the South-ſea company, a copy whereof was delivered to 
your lordſhips, which contains the ſubſtance of what they 
conſulted with the counſel thereupon.” 


Thus ended the tranſactions between the two companies, 
which (as it has been ſuggeſted) were carried on by the au- 
thors and promoters of them, with a defign to take advan- 
tage of the firſt rumour of this ſuppoſed agreement, and 
draw in unwary perſons, who, defirous to retrieve their 
lofſes, were induced to buy ſtoc at the price, the bank had 
agreed to take it. Thoſe who had countenanced and run 
into every part of the South-ſea ſcheme, and were conſe- 
quently deeply involved, were juſtly ſuſpected of having 
contrived and taken advantage of the contract; by which 
means great.numbers of deluded people were undone. 

Thus, in the ſpace of eight months, were ſeen the riſe, 
progreſs, and fall of that mighty fabric, which being wound 
up by myſterious ſprings to a wonderful height, had fixed 
the eyes and expectations of all Europe, but whoſe founda- 
tion being fraud, illuſion, credulity, and infatuation, fell 
to the ground, as foon as the artful management of the 
projectors was diſcovered. The ebb of this ſwoln fluctuat- 
ing credit returned with greater violence than it flowed, and 
carried every thing before it with that precipitation, that 
the application of the miniſters of ſtate, and the directors of 
the om companies, jointly and ſeparately to ſtop it, were 
ine 

ive the king information of the ſtate of affairs, which was 
70 urgent, that the king ſet out for England ſooner than he 
intended, and arrived at London the 11th of November. 

The South-ſea ſtoc, which was 200 at the king's arrival, 
fell again upon the prorogation of the parliament, from the 
25thof November to the 8th of December, to 135; but, on a 
report that the miniſtry had agreed with the principal di- 
rectors of the South- ſea, the bank, and Eaſt-India com- 
pany, upon a project which would very much conduce to 
the reſtoration of the public credit, it roſe again to 210. 
But whatever the miniſters concerted, for that end, was 
fruſtrated by the managers of the South-ſea company, who 
publiſhed an advertiſement in the London Gazette, that 
the bonds of the South- ſea company would be taken in re- 
payment of the money on all loans made by the company. 
That the bonds would be likewiſe taken in all future pay- 
ments on the ſubſcription receipt; and that all perſons, who 
were willing to make their ſubſcription capital ſtoc, might 
do the ſame, by making the remaining payments. in the 
bonds of the company. This advertiſement was generally 
looked upon as very extraordinary, ſince it was unreaſonable 
to expect, either the borrowers of 4ool. on 100l. capital 
ſtoc abſolutely transferred, or ſubſcribers 44 4ool. ſhould 
make repayments and remaining payments at a time, when 
South-ſea {toc was under 200. 

The ſquadron, which had been ſent to the Baltic under 
the command of fir John Norris, returned to England, 
and arrived at Orford on the 2oth of November, all but the 
Monk; a fifty-gun ſhip, which ſtruc on the Colſton Sand, 
near Yarmouth,: and was loſt; but moſt of her crew was 
ſaved by boats from Colſton. 

The parliament being being met, purſuant to their laſt 
prorogation, on the Sth of December, the king went to 
the houſe of peers, and by the mouth of the lord-chancellor, 
made the following ſpeech to both houſes: 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Since we laſt parted, the face of our affairs abroad is be- 
become more favourable. 'The peace in the ſouth only 
wants the form of a congreſs; and that of the north 1s 
brought much nearer to a concluſion. I ſhall, at a proper 
time, order the ſeveral treaties I have made, to be laid 
before you; by which you will perceive the ſucceſs of our 
endeavours to eſtabliſh a peace throughout Europe, and to 
ſecure and ſupport the proteſtant religion. At the ſame 
time I can never ſufficiently expreſs my concern for the un- 
happy turn of affairs, which has ſo mech affected the public 
credit at home. 1 | 


ectual. . after expreſs was ſent to Hanover, to 
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s 82 of — Houſe of Commons, 

o moſt earneſtly recommend it to vou, that 
der of the moſt effectual and ſpeedy 2 — 
national credit, and fix it upon a laſting foundation 
will, I doubt not, be aſſiſted in ſo commendable and ne * 
a work by every man, that loves his country, and ef, W 
by the ſeveral great ſocieties of this kingdom. T5 
you will, on this occaſion, remember that all you; — 
dence, your temper, and reſolution are neceſlary to * 
out and apply the proper remedies to our misfort — 
which will, if you ſucceed, ſerve to increaſe that x War, 
tion you have fo juſtly acquired, particularly if you wan . 
able, notwithſtanding thele difficulties, to diſcharge ap 
of the public debt. I have ordered the ſeveral ”\ 6h a 
be laid before you of the expence of the enſuing Tear; ant 


muſt deſire you to diſpatch the fupplies neceflary for them, 


ſtore th 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

© I am glad to obſerve to you, that our trade do 
to have been more extended this year than in th 
ing one. We have the moſt flourithing navy of any natio 
whatſoever to protect it. And I hope you will turn penn 
thoughts to the beſt methods for the ſecuring and enlaroine 
of our commerce. You may depend on m y hearty cot. 
currence to all ſuch proviſions; as ſhall appear to you _ 
ceſſary for the good of my people. FE 


es appear 
e precceq. 


The lords without any debate, unanimouſly agreed to co. 
gratulate the king in an addreſs, for the near proſpect 7 
general peace, and to thank him for his endeavours tg ſe. 
cure and maintain the proteſtant religion. To this ud 
added aſſurances of their utmoſt aſſiſtance towards attainino 
thoſe great ends, and of their zealous concurrence * 
meaſures for reſtoring public credit, and enlargipg the con. 
merce of theſe kingdoms. 

The commons, who were more concerned than the peers 
in the fall of the South-ſea company, and in the ſubſequent 
calamities, were not ſo peaceable. Mr Pultency made 3 
motion for an addreſs, to thank the king for the near prof. 
pect of 22 and for his tender concern for the miſo. 
tunes of his people, occaſioned by the unhappy turm 6 
affairs; and to aſſure him, that the houſe would proceed 
with all poſſible care, prudence, and temper, to enquire 
into the cauſes of theſe misfortunes, and apply the proper 
remedies for reſtoring and fixing public credit upon ſolid 
and laſting foundations.“ This motion being ſeconded hy 
mr. Pelham and ſome others, mr. Shippen propoſed, after 
the words © for reſtoring public credit,” to add, as far as 
is conſiſtent with the honour of parliaments, the intereſt cf 
the nation, and the principles of juſtice.” Mr Shippen gar! 
his reaſons for this addition, urging, that, in order ct. 
fectually to remedy the preſent misfortunes, it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to maintain the honour and faith of pala. 
mentary engagements, and to ſhew the highelt reſentmen: 
againſt thole, who, abuſing the truſt repoſed in them, ha 
given fo fatal a wound to public credit, and enriched then. 
{elves by the plunder of the nation: that, in his opinio?, 
the managers of the South-ſea protect were not the ms! 
criminal, ſince there were thoſe above them, whoſe duty it 
was to overlook and direct their proceedings, and wh 
ought to have given a ſeafonable chec to that extrenuty d 
folly, by which the South-ſea ſtoc and the ſubſcriptions 


were advanced to an extravagant rate: adding, that, ha 


thoſe at the helm interpoſed in the affair of the South-lez, 
as they did in the cafe of the two aſſurances and other pr'- 
jects, they would have prevented that diſmal calamit), 
which has ſince befallen the nation.” 

The lord Molefworth, who ſpoke with great vehemenc 
on the ſame fide, examined the king's ſpeech, and made 
remarks upon it: he ſaid, he was glad they were told, 
that the peace in the ſouth only wanted the form of a con- 
greſs, which gave him hopes, that the difficulties ſtarted bf 
Spain, in relation to Gibraltar, were at laſt ſurmounted, 
and thatwe were like to preſerve that important conquelt dt 
the preceeding war, together with Port-Mahon, he 
would make us ſome amends for the great expence of blood 
and treaſure we had lately been at, to conquer Sicily for 
the Houſe of Auſtria When he came to ſpeak of South-[e1 
calamity, he ſaid, * that before they conſidered of prope 
remedies, they ought to enquire into the cauſe and nat 
of the diſtemper : that it is with the body politic, 5 "” 
the body natural; and therefore they ought to imitate 
ſkilful ſurgeons, who, in order to cure a wound, = 
with probing it; and when they find it neceſlary, mo” 
ciſions before they apply healing plaiſters; and that theſ 
who followed a contrary method, are but mere emp*" 
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 nalliatives make the ſore feſter, and endanger 
2 " NS lent He owned it had by ſome been ſug- 
— d that there was no law to puniſh the directors of the 
pre les company, who were juſtly looked upon as the 
<a ediate authors of the preſent misfortunes: but that, 
* inion, they ought, on this occaſion, to follow the 
pe 2 of the ancient Romans, who having no law againft 
— 7's becauſe their legiſlators ſuppoſed no ſon could be 
* :cked, as to imbrue his hands in his father's 
ſo unnatural wicked, a : : 
blood, made one to puniſh ſo heinous a crime, as ſoon. as 
* ha pened to be committed; and adjudged the guilty 
. to be thrown alive (ſewed up in a ſack) into the Ty- 
ber. That, as he looked _ the contrivers and executors 
of the villainous South-ſea ſcheme as the parricides of their 
country, he ſhould be ſatisfied to ſee them undergo the 
iſhment.“ | 
_ Foſeph Jekyll ſpoke on the ſame fide ; and obſerved, 
« that as he doubted not, but among the South-ſea directors 
{me might be innocent, and others criminal, ſo he was 
of opinion, there were thoſe, who were not directors, no leſs, 
ir not more criminal, than the directors themſelves, and 
who therefore deſerved an equal, if not a ſeverer puniſh- 
ment: adding, that upon extraordinary emergencies, where 
the laws are deficient, the legiſlative authority may, and 
ought to exert itſelf, and he hoped a Britiſh parhament 
would never want a vendictive power to puniſh national 
mes. 
"Mr Grey Nevill, mr. Pitt, and ſome others, ſpoke alſo 
for the clauſe offered by mr. Shippen. But it was repre- 
ſented by mr. ſecretary Craggs, mr. York, the ſollicitor- 
general, and mr. Walpole. That ſuch a reſtriction did but 
ill ſuit with an addreſs of thanks, which, in their opinion, 
ought to run in the uſual form, and anſwer in general 
terms the ſeveral heads of the ſpeech from the throne. 
That, as to the main drift of the clauſe, they thought it in- 
conſiſtent with the rules of prudence, to begin this ſeſſion 
with irritating enquiries: that if the city of London were on 
fire, they did not doubt but all wife men would be for ex- 
tinguiſhing the flames, and preventing the ſpreading of 
the conflagration, before they enquired into the incendi— 
aris. That, in like manner, public credit having received 
a moit dangerous wound, and being {till in a bleeding con- 
dition, they ought to apply a ſpeedy remedy to it; and that 
afterwards they might enquire into the cauſe of the preſent ca- 
lamity.“ Mr Walpole, in particular, declared, © that for his 
own part, he had never approved the South- ſea ſcheme, and 
was ſenſible it had done a great deal of nuſchiet. But, ſince 
it could not be undone, he thought it the duty of all good 
men to give their helping hand rowards retrieving it: and, 
that with this view, he had already beſtowed ſome thoughts 
on a propoſal to reſtore public credit, which, in a proper 
time, he would ſubmit to the wiſdom of the houſe.“ The 
majority acquieſced in theſe laſt reaſons; ſo that the queſti- 
on being put for inſerting mr. Shippen's clauſe, it paſſed in 
the negative by two hundred and ſixty- one againſt one hun- 
dred and three. However, the next day a motion being 
made by mr. Milner for inſerting the words, * and for pu- 
ninſhing the authors of them (our preſent misfortunes)” the 
{ame was carried without dividing. 

By theſe firſt proceedings, it is eaſy to ſee that this ſeſſion 
would not be ſo favourable to the miniſtry as the former 
ones had been, and that the whigs would hardly be diſtin- 
gutted from the tories by their votes: theſe partialities were 
tulpended, and as it were, annihilated by various other 
paitions, which produced numberleſs intrigues. Many of 
the commons were ſincerely touched with the public cala- 
nuties, or moved by their own private loſſes: others, diſ- 
latisfied with the miniſtry and court, were pleaſed to have 
an opportunity of covering their revenge, with the ſpecious 
pretence of juſtice and the public good: ſome had in view, 
by their loud and bitter complaints, to make themſelves 
conſiderable to the court, or draw the attention of the op- 
Poſite party: others, engaged in the ſecret practices of the 
South-ſea company, had a mind, by an affected ſeverity, 
to prevent their being ſuſpected: a few there were, who 
politickly concealed, under the appearance of zeal and in- 


In the next day's debate, mr. Walpole, who ſpoke for the reſolution, ſet 
e the views, with which the South-ſea act was made, viz, to conſult the 
anded and trading intereſt of the nation, by leſſening its incumbrances and 
3 d-bts, and putting them in a method of being paid off in a few years ; 
kr ich cc ald not have been done, unleſs a way. had been found to make the 
1 for long terms redeemable; which had been hap ly effected by 

© South- ſea ſcheme, without a breach of parliamentary faith : and, if they 
qo now unravel what had been done, they ſhould not only ruin the South- 
' pany; but, inſtead of alleviating,” aggravate the preſent misfortunes,” 
* anbwer to this, fir Joſeph Jekyll urged, that, in order to remedy the pres 

and reſtore public credit, they ought, in the firſt place, to re- 
public faith, equity, and juſtice, which the South-ſea manag - 
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dignation, their devotion to ſome of the principal managers, 
and ſought to be in the committees of enquiry into thoſs 
odious affairs, in order toſcreen the authors thereof. 
However different theſe views might be, all ſeemed at 
firſt to agree. On the 12th of September, the commons 
ordered, that the directors of the South- ſea ſhould forth- 
with lay before them an account of all their proceedings ; of 
all the orders they had received from the treaſury ; of what 
money and exchequer bills they had received ſince the 2 gth 
of December, 1719; of what public debts had been 
ſubſcribed or diſcharged, and what ſums of money had 
been borrowed on account of the company, ſince the ſame 
time. Nor did the commons reſt here. A few days after, 
fir Joſeph Jekyll moved, that a ſelect committee ſhould 
be appointed, to enquire into all the proceedings relating to 
the execution of the South-ſea act; but, upon mr. Walpole's 
repreſenting, that ſuch a method would take up a great 
deal of time, and that, the public credit being in a bleeding 
condition, a remedy ought to be applied to it, the motion 
was not inſiſted on. 1 5 
After that, mr Walpole acquainted the houſe, * that (as 
he had hinted a few days before) he had ſpent ſome time 
upon a ſcheme for reſtoring public credit; but that, the 
execution of it depended upon a poſition, which had been 
laid as a fundamental, he thought it proper, before he 
opened the ſcheme, to be informed, whether he might rely 
on that main foundation, * whether the ſubſcriptions of 
public debts and incumbrances, money-ſubſcriptions, and 
other contracts made with the South-fea company, ſhould 
remain in the preſent ſtate?* This queſtion, being ſtated; 
occaſioned a warm debate, particularly in relation. to the 
validity of the ſecond ſubicription of the redeemable and 
irredeemable public debts. Sir Joſeph Jekyll, and ſome 
others, urged in favour of the ſubſcribers, that moſt of 
them. having been drawn in to fet their names *to a ſort of 
letter of attorney, which was never read to them; and not 
having had afterwards the option of the terms offered, as 
the former ſubſcribers had, the ſubſcription was ſurreptiti- 
ous, and therefore not binding.” But they were anſwered 
by mr. Walpole, mr. ſecretary Craggs, mr. attorney and 
mr. ſollicitor-general, and ſome others, * that the letter of 
attorney, by virtue of which the contract of the ſecond 
ſubſcription was made, having been placed at the top of 
every page of the book, all the ſubſcribers might have read 
it, as many of them did; and fo might have choſen, whe- 
ther they would ſet their names to it, or not. But that it 
ſeems ſome perſons thought the ſubſeription valid while they 


got, and not binding when they were like to looſe by it. How- 


ever, if any thing were detective in the ſubſcription, they 
thought it adviſeable to leave it to the determination either. 
of a general court of the South-fea, or of the common law. 
Theſe reaſons being approved by moſt of the landed gentle- 
men, after a debate of ſeveral hours, it was at laſt reſolved by 
two hundred and fifty-nine againſt one hundred and ſeven - 
teen, * that all the ſubſcriptions of public debts and incum- 
brances, money-ſ{ubſcriptions and other contracts made with 
the South-ſea company, by virtue of an a& made the laſt 
ſeſſion of parliament, remain in the preſent ſtate, unleſs 
altered for the eaſe and relief of the proprietors, by a gene- 
ral court of the South-ſea company, or ſet aſide by due 
courſe of law. | 

There are few inſtances which prove ſo ſtrongly as this, 
that there is no cauſe ſo bad as to want an advocate in aflem- 
blies, where a man may freely ſpeak his opinion, without 
any other danger but that of being rejected. This pretend- 
ed contract, which was deemed valid, had not been read, 
nor could have been read, without being univerſally diſap- 
proved. Was it probable, that ſuch multitudes ſhould 
leave their moſt valuable intereſts to the diſcretion of two or 
three attorneys? they were not, indeed, forbid to ſub- 
ſcribe, but they believed they had done it, with a liberty 
to conſent to, or reject the conditions that ſhould be offered. 
Was not this ſufficient to declare the ſubſcription void, and 
to reſtore the proprietors to their former ſtate > However, 
the commons did not think ſo for the refolution of the 
committee was confirmed, the next day, by the houſe. a 


ers had notoriouſly violated, with reſpect to the firſt and ſecond ſubſcribers 
of annuities and other public debts : for th: former had not the ſtoc, to which 
they were intitled, delivered to them, till fix months after they had ſub- 
{ſcribed their effects, and when the ſtoc was fallen above half its price, and the 
latter had not the option either to accept or reject the terms, that were 
offered them.“ Mr Walpole having, among other things, replied, * that, if 
any injuſtice was done to the ſubſcribers, they were, by the reſolution in 
queſtion, left at liberty to ſeek their relief by law,” Mr Lechmere, chancel- 
lor of the duchy, inſiſted, that, if the South-ſea company, whom the parlia- 
ment had appointed truſtees for the public debts, had not duly executed that 
truſt, in relation to the annuitants, the latter could ſeek for relief no where 
but in parliament ; and that it was a duty incumbant upon the legiſlature to 
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The day after this reſolution was agreed to, mr. Walpole 
laid before the commons his ſcheme to reſtore public credit, 
the ſubſtance of which was, to ingraft nine millions of South- 
ſea ſtoc into the bank of England, and the like ſum into 
the Eaſt-India company, upon certain conditions. Þ Mr 
Hutchinſon and other members made ſome exceptions to 
the ſcheme; but, none offering a better, it was ordered, 
that propoſals ſhould be received from the bank of Eng- 
land, * outh- ſea company, and the Eaſt- India company, 
towards reſtoring public credit.” 

Though the plainneſs of Mr Walpole's ſcheme recom- 
mended it above all others, yet it met with ſome oppoſition 
in the general courts of the three great companies, who met 
to give powers to their directors to bring the matter to per- 
fection: but at laſt the directors were empowered to make 
a propoſal to the houſe of commons. | 

Accordingly propoſals agreeable to the new ſcheme were 
afterwards preſented to the houſe of commons by the ſeveral 
companies, and it was reſolved (Jan. 5.) that an ingroſſ- 
ment of nine millions of the capital ſtoc of the South-ſea 
company into the capitals of the bank and Eaſt-India com- 
pany, as propoſed by theſe companies, will contribute yery 
much to the reſtoring public credit.“ A bill upon this reſo- 
lution was, after ſome debate, ordered to be brought in, 
which paſſed the houſe, and was ſent up to the lords, and 
afterwards received the royal aſſent. 

Purſuant to the order of the houſe, the ſub and deputy- 
governors of the South- ſea company having preſented to the 
commons their books and papers, mr. Shippen made a long 
ſpeech, repreſenting, *© that beſides the papers, which had 
already been laid before them, it was neceſſary to have 
others, in order to diſcover the frauds and deceitful manage- 
ment of the South · ſea directors and their accomplices. That, 
in his opinion, the moſt villainous contrivance, whereby they 
enſnared unwary people, was their taking in money ſub- 
ſcriptions at 1000 per cent. and their declaring a dividend 
of zol. per cent. at Chriſtmas, and of not leſs than gol. per 
cent. per ann. for twelve years after; which had impoſed 
upon the underſtanding of all ſuch, as depended upon the 
wiſdom and integrity of the directors, and occaſioned the 
ruin of many thouſands of families.' He therefore moved, 
that the directors of the South-ſea company ſhould lay before 
the houſe the calculations or inducements, on which they 
took in the third and fourth money ſubſcriptions, and 
grounded the reſolutions of making ſuch dividends.” This 
motion, not being oppoſed, was agreed to; as was likewiſe 
a ſecond motion for laying before the houſe a lift of the di- 
rectors of the South-ſea company, with the names of the 
treaſurer, ſecretary, and accountant, and alfo the original 
books of the minutes of the committee of treaſury of the 
company, ſince the 25th of December, 1719, with a copy 
of the by-laws. After which the commons adjourned to the 
4th of January, as the lords did to the gth of the ſame 
month. 

By theſe proceedings of the parliament it is evident, the 
commons were divided in their opinions, one party being for 
applying a remedy to the calanuty occaſioned by the miſ- 
management of the South-ſea ſcheme: and the other party, 
for enquiring into the cauſes of the preſent misfortunes, and 
for puniſhing the authors as the moſt effectual and only 
means to redreſs them. The firſt party, which was favoured 
by the court, prevailed for a time; but, when the commons 
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relieve them.“ Scrjeant Pengelly, mr. Hutchinſon, and ſome other gentle- 
men, ſpoke on the ſame fide ; but were anſwered by mr. ſecretrary Craggs, 
fir William Thompſon, and mr. Hungerford, and, after ſome other ſpeeches, 
it was moved to adjourn the debate; but, the queſtion put thereupon being 
carried in the negative by two hundred and thirty-two voices againſt eighty · 
eight, the houſe agreed, without dividing, to the reſolution of the day before. 

>» The ſubſtance of what was opened in the houſe of commons was told to 
the general court of the South-ſea directors two days after, by fir John Fel- 
lows, to the following effect: 

* That the itſt money- ſubſcription be continued, allowing longer time for 
the future payments; and that what has been paid be made ſtoc at 4ool, per 
cent. 

© That the money, paid upon the 2d, 3d, and 4th money-ſubſcriptions, be 
alſo made ſtoc at 4001. per cent. the ſubſcribers to have the Midſummer divi- 
dend at 101, per cent. and their future payments to be ciſcharged, 

The ſtoc then undiſpoſed of will be 11, 600, oool. which, to be divided 
among the proprietors, will be 4.1. per cent. to be diſpoſed of by ſubſcription 
or pre Jon? as a genecal court thall order, which was to this effect: 

© That a ſum not exceeding nine millions be ingrafted into the bank, on 
terms to be agreed on with that company. 

« The like as to the Eaſt-India company; : 

© That, for the ſtoc ſo to be ingrafted, thoſe companies to have an annuity 
of gl. per cent. per annum. 5 

That one-fourth part of the preſent ſtoc of this company be wrote into 
the bank, and one other fourth part into the Eaſt-India company, the pro- 
prietors to be allowed ſtor in each of thoſe companies, at 1201. per cent. 

« That there will be in all ſeven millions and a half of bank ſtoc, and the 
ſame of India ſtoc, for the proprietors of this company: | 

«That all the profits of this company, by their ſubſcriptions or otherwiſe, 
- ſhall be for the ſole benefit of this company,” 


; | 
y E N G. LAN P. 
met after the holidays, it appeared that the other »... 
gained conſiderable . and that the ade uke ! ha 
of other affairs, inſtead of diverting, only ſerved to 5 "4 
their reſentment againſt the authors of the late proceed;, . 

1720-21 } On the 4th of : "85, 

7 4 January, mr, Trevor, ſecrets 

war, ſeconded by the lord Carpenter, moved for A bi of 
prevent mutiny and deſertion ; but fir Joſeph Jekyll ex AY 
ed his ſurprize, that a bill ſhould be moved for { 1 
which ſeldom uſed to be brought in but towards the 8 q 
a ſeſſion; that ſuch a hurry ſeemed to be intended 10 1 a 
the proſecution of the authors of the preſent misfort,.. 
That they very well knew, their days were numbered, 4, 
that, as ſoon as they had diſpatched the money bills yr 
bill now moved for, they ſhould immediately be dif ” N 
home. That therefore he was for ſtaying thoſe bil = 
they had done juſtice to the nation, who called aloud forms 
Mr ſecretary Craggs ſaid, he wondered to ſee any g a 
ſition made to a bill ſo neceſſary for the ſafety of ee 
ment, eſpecially by a perſon, who had received ſignal fa 
vours from the crown.“ Upon this the lord Moleſwort, 
ſtool up, and ſaid, mr. ſpeaker, is it come to this that 
every man, who has a place, muſt do all the drudgery ths 
is enjoined him? This may be true of ſome underlins:. but 
I do not believe it: I am ſure it is falſe of king George 1 
commands his ſervants nothing, but what is accord;ns to 
laws, and for the good of his ſubjects.“ Then fir Totwn, 
Jekyll added, that he was as zealous as any man for K 
ſervice of the king and his government; but he was of opi. 
nion, that the doing juſtice to the nation, and Puniſhins 
them, who had brought it into the preſent calamitous con. 
dition, was the moſt effectual way both to ſerve the king, and 
at the ſame time, to diſcharge their duty to their injured 
country: concluding, however, that he did not oppoſe the 
bringing in of the bill;* which was agreed to. After this 
the houte reſolving itſelf into a grand committee, fir Joſeph 
repreſented, that, before they. proceeded any farther, they 
ought to ſecure the perſons and eſtates of thoſe they had 
reaſon to look upon as the authors of the public misfortunes; 
and therefore he moved for a bill to reſtrain the {ub-gover. 
nor, deputy-governor, directors, trea{urer, under. trcaſuret, 
caſhier, ſecretary, and accountants of the South-ſea company, 
from going out of this kingdom for the ſpace of one year, 
and till the end of the next ſeſſion of parliament; and, for 
diſcovering their eſtates and effects, and preventing the 
tranſporting or alienating the ſame.” This motion met with 
no oppoſition, and fir Joh, with the attorney and ollicitor- 
general, and ſome others, were ordered to prepare and bring 
in the bill, © which having paſſed both houſes received the 
royal affent. 4 

As ſoon as this was over, the houſe debated in what man- 
ner they ſhould proceed in the intended enquiry, whether in 
a grand or ſelect committee. After ſeveral ſpeeches on boti 
ſides, it was reſolved that a committee ſhould be appointed 
to enquire into all the proceedings relating to the execution 
of the South-ſea act; and that the numbers ſhould be thr 
teen, and choſen by ballot. Purſuant to this reſolution, 
Thomas Broderick, Archibald Hutcheſon, fir Joſeph Jekyll, 
Edward Wortley, fir Thomas Pengelly, William Clayton, 
Edward Jeffreys, lord Moleſworth, Thomas Strangways, 
William Sloper, Nicholas Lechmere, general Roſſe, and 
Dixie Windſor, were choſen, to whom the ſeveral books and 
papers, which had been laid before the houſe by the South. 


© 'This done, mr, Shippen expreſſed his great ſatisfaCtion to ſce a Britiſh 
houſe of commons reſume their ancient vigour and ſpirit, and act with ſo 
great unanimity for the public good. He owned *the neceffity of ſecuring 
the perſons and eſtates of the South-ſea directors and their officers ; but ſac, 
that, in his opinion, there were ſome men in great ſtations, whom, in tie, 
he would not be afraid to name, who were no leſs guilty than the directors. 
Mr ſecretary Craggs being ſomewhat exaſperated at this, ſaid, * that he bac 
ready to give ſatisfaction to any man, who ſhould queſtion him, either in that 
houſe, or out of it.“ This expreſſion gave no ſmaſl offence; and nt. 
the lord Moleſworth ſaid, * that he had had the honour to be a member 
that houſe upwards of thirty years, and never before now kne'v any _ -” 
enough to challenge the whole houſe of commons, and all England qr 
that, for his part, though paſt ſixty, he woutd anſwer whatever he ha Fee 
ſay within the houſe, and hoped there were young membe!s enough, : 
would not be afraid to look mr. ſecretary in the face out of the houſe. er 
this, mr. ſecretary, ſeeing the houſe in a great ferment, got up, an hich 
« that, by giving ſatisfaction, he meant clearing his conduct.“ Upon WM 
the matter went no farther, 

4 By this bill, the directors were each to enter into recognizances, 1 3 
penalty of 100, oool. with two ſureties in the penalty each of 2 5,000 ibn. 
they neglected to do ſo before the 8th of February, they were to be N vr" 
ed; and, in caſe they went out of the kingdom, were to be achucge oo 
of felory. They were alſo obliged to deliver in upon oath, before n ie 05 
March, exact particulars of all the effects they were poſſeſſed of ++ — 
ſelves, or in truſt, on the iſt of June, 1720, or any time after, 3 ti 
count of what they had diſpoſed of ſince that time. They were like =— 
abled from conveyitig any lands or effects, for a year after the Sth of Janu%' 
I 7 20-2 Fo 
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ga company, were referred; and they were afterwards voted 
| ictee of ſecrecy» © 
: coke debate the A Hinchinbroke repreſented, that it 
to be feared that, before the bill againſt the directors, 
on was gone through both houſes, the moſt criminal might 
Ab draw out of the kingdom, and therefore he moved, that 
3 might be immediately taken into cuſtody. But, mr. 
Lane, and others, having ſhewed the inconveniences 
of ſuch a proceeding, the motion was dropped. 

In vain did the directors preſent a petition to be heard by 
their counſel againſt the bill, which was now brought in, and 
having paſſed the commons was ſent up to the lords. 

By this time the houſe of lords were entered upon the 
South-ſea affair. Some of the lords in the miniſtry were 
the firſt, who complained of the miſmanagement of the 
South- ſea directors, which had occaſioned the preſent diſ- 
treſs; and earl Stanhope ſaid, that the eſtates of the cri- 
minals, whether directors or not directors, ought to be con- 
fiſcated, to make good the public lofſes.” The lord Car- 


teret ſpoke to the ſame effect, as did likewiſe the earl of 


who owned, indeed, that he had been for the 

— 3 becauſe he thought it calculated for the 
advantage of the nation, in order to leſſen the public debt, 
and, in particular, to take off the heavy incumberance of 
Jong annuities; and no man would imagine, that ſo good a 
deſign could have been ſo preverted in the execution, as to 
vroduce quite contrary effects: but that, in his opinion, 
no act of parliament had ever been ſo much abuſed as the 
South-ſea act; and therefore he would 90 as far as any 
body to pvniſh the offenders. Several lords were ſurprized 
to find e prevented by thoſe, whom they were 
ready to oppoſe, upon a ſuppoſition, that they entertained 
more favourable thoughts towards the directors, againſt 
whom the others had left them but little to ſay. However, 
the duke of Wharton obſerved, * that they ought to have 
no reſpect of perſons : that for his part, he would give up 
the beſt friend he had: that the nation had been plundered 
in a moſt flagrant and notorious manner; and therefore they 
onght to find out the offenders, and then puniſh them with 
the utmoſt ſeverity.” The lord North and Grey, the earl 
of Abingdon, and ſome others, urged allo the ill effects of 
the South-ſea project, which the biſhop of Rocheſter com- 
red to a 1 Earl Cowper ſpoke likewiſe on the 
ame fide, and in particular * blamed thoſe, who, by the 
act of parliament, were appointed to overlook and chec the 
South-ſea directors, and who, in the 1 of their 
truſt, ought to have prevented their jumping from a ſub- 
ſcription at 400 to 1000, which was the main cauſe of the 
misfortunes that enſued.” The earl of Sunderland, finding 
hiniſelf and the other lords of the treaſury thus attaced, ſaid, 
chat by the South-ſea act they were directed to appoint ſuch 
perſons, as they ſhould think fit to be managers and direc- 
tors, on the part of the treaſury, for the due execution of 
tie act: that, as they had reaſon to look upon thoſe perſons, 
who had the principal ſhare in framing this ſcheme, as the 
moſt able and proper to execute it, they had accordingly 
appointed ſome of the South-ſea directors to be managers 
and directors for the treaſury : concluding, . that in this they 
had followed former precedents.” Upon this a queſtion was 
propoſed and flated, that the commiſſion iſſued out, by 


When mr. Knight attended at the houſe of lords, a peer ſpoke to the 
earl of Sunderland, that a motion might be made to ſecure him immediately ; 
tor it was ſtrongly ſurmized that he would ſoon make off. The earl agreed in 
hat ſurmize, but ſaid, earl Cowper ſhould be conſulted before any ſuch 
otion was made, for, without his joining in with it, there was no likelihood 
ct 1's paſſing; and then Knight would be alarmed to no purpoſe. The 
her lord applied to earl Cowper, who ſeemed very averſe to the takin 
"ny fach ſtep, till, upon Knight's further examination, the houſe ſhoul 
cone to a reſolution, particularly with relation to him: upon which the 
Motion dropped; and it was ſuſpected, that the earl of Sunderland, know- 
ng, earl Cowper's ſentiments, referred that other peer to him, on purpoſe 
to prevent the motion's being then made, 


The letter was as follows: 
Gentlemen, | 


write this from a true ſenſe of the obligation I am under to make „ 
my accounts with the company, and to pay them their full demand: and, 
though ſelf. preſervation has obliged me to withdraw myſelf from the reſent- 
cut againſt the directors and myſelf, yet I am conſcious to myſelf of having 
"ne any one thing that I can reproach. myſelf for, ſo far as relates to an 
honeſt lincere intention and zeal for the company ; but I can and do charge 
mylelf with a great many indiſcretions, and am (beſides the concern I muſt 
© under for leaving my own family, friends, &c.) very ſenſibly touched 
5 th What vou are like to ſuffer on this account; and it will be the more, I 
*m afraid, from your want of unanimity, which I heartily recommend to 


8 the future, and, I am ſure, wiſh you all well, as you wiſh your- 


v1 


I write this at a diſtance from home, and under a great deal of concern, ſn 


ee be fo particular, as otherwiſe 1 would have been. I have herewith 


— mr. Surman the key of my deſks, who knows ſo much of the ſtate of the 
ar ry 23 to be able to make it up. There are a good many bills of exchange, 
older payments, to write off, and the weekly receipts to write on. 


N umd. 76. 


O F 


company. 


N . 


the lords commiſſioners of the treafury, to three of the di- 
rectors of the South - ſea company, was, according to former 


153 


recedents, and legal. This occaſioned a great debate; 
. after the reading of ſome papers, the lord Harcourt's 
opinion for the affirmative prevailed, by a majority of ſixty- 
three againſt twenty-eight, moſt of whom entered their pro- 
teſt againſt that reſolution. Then ſome lords moved for 
appointing a ſecret committee, to enquire into all the pro- 
ceedings relating to the execution of the South-ſea act; bur 
this was oppoled by others, who ſaid, uy ought, 1n the 
moſt ſolemn manner, to examine the perſons concerned. 
Which being agreed to, the ſub and deputy-governors, 
directors, and officers of the South-fea company were or- 
dered to attend on the 12th of January. 

On that day, the ſub and deputy governors, about twen- 
ty-four of the directors, mr. Knight treaſurer, mr. Surman 
his deputy, and ſome other inferior officers, attended the 
houſe, and at the bar were ſworn to make true anſwers to 
ſuch queſtions, as ſhould be put to them. After this, the 
governors and treaſurer were examined ſeparately, and then 
the directors. The examinations being ended, it was re- 
ſolved, © that the ſub-governor and directors of the South- 
ſea company had prevaricated wich them, in giving falſe 
repreſentations of ſeveral matters of fact: that, by lending 
money on ſtoc, and ſublcriptions, they were guilty of a 
notorious breach of truſt; and that they ought to make 

ood the loſſes, which the company had ſuſtained by their 
— management.“ Some lords were unwilling to in- 
volve all the directors in this cenſure, and would diſtinguiſh 
the innocent from the guilty: but they were told, that the 
whole court of directors were guilty, either in acting or aſ- 
ſenting; upon which they Mar in declaring them all 
criminal. The directors being called in again, the lord- 
chancellor gave them a ſevere reprimand for giving the 


houſe ſuch lame accounts,” and for having ordered their 


clerks to omit ſeveral material things in the copies, that had 
been laid before the houſe; commanding them, at the ſame 
time, to produce either the originals themſelves of ſeveral 


accounts of their treaſury, or authentic copies of them. 


Soon after this, a bill paſſed the houſe of lords, to diſable 
the preſent ſub-governor, deputy-governor, and directors 
of the South-ſea company, to enjov any office in that com- 
pany, or in the Eaſt-India company, or bank of England, 
and from voting upon elections in the company. Then the 
lords examined ſeveral brokers, as Stroude, Teſtard, La- 
cour a Jew, andhis ſon. By the three laſt, great diſcoveries 
were {aid to be made. This done, the houſe adjourned to 
the 24th of January. 

In the mean time, mr. Knight, treaſurer of the South- 
ſea company, who was intruſted with the principal ſecrets 
of the South-ſea affair, either of his own accord, or (as it 
was ſuſpected) at the ſuggeſtion of others, thought fit to 
retire out of the kingdom. He abſented himſelf the 224 
of January from his houſe, and embarked the next morn- 
ing in the river, on board a veſſel, which carried him, the 
ſame day, to Calais. A letter, directed to the South-ſea 
directors, was brought that morning, by a porter, to mr. 
Surman, f who delivered it to the committee of ſecrecy, then 
ſitting at the South-ſea houſe. They immediately repaired 
to the houſe of commons, and acquainted them with what 


There is caſh in the bank, in the company's book, which, together with the 
notes taken on the third aud fourth ſubſcriptions, and the company's bonds, 
will make up the balance, as I do believe: but, if it fall ſhort, I have 3000 
equivalent | ow 1600 bank ſtoc, 2000 India and South-ſea ſtoc, over and 
above what I owe the company on the loan, as will be ſufficient to make it 
up with money owing on ſecurities on my particular account. The company 
need not deliver cr be anſwerable for the ſubſeription · receipts or ſtoc on the 
third and fourth ſubſcriptions, unleſs theſe notes are paid ſo the loſs can only 
be the difference between the ſubſcriptions and monev in value and I think, it 
would be hard for me to bear the loſs, becauſe the clerks took by fur the greateſt 


1 them, as thinking them better than none; and moſt of them would have 


een non-payments, if they had been refuſed : however, I tubmit this to the 
I have taken with me but little more than a 1utliciency to main- 
tain myſelf, and the effects left will more than anſwer for all deficiericies, I 
have bought no land in truſt for me, nor have I ever conveyed or ſettled any 


part of that I had formerly, or have bought lately; it remains to anfwer any 


demands on me from the company or the legiſlature. I haye withdrawn 
myſelf only to avoid the weight of the enquiry, which I found too heavy for 
me ; and 122 ſenfible that it would have been impoſſible for me to have 
avoided the appearance and charge of prevarication and perjury, not from my 
own intention to do fo, but from the largeneſs and extent of the enquiry, an 
the nature and largeneſs of the tranſactions. I am fure I am a great deal 
concerned to add to your preſent difficulties; though I muſt 1ay, that I have 
deſerved better uſage than I have had from the court the laſt week ; but this 
I fay without any reſentment, otherwiſe than that it has been an addition to 
the weight I had before upon me. 

I am preſſed for time, ſo can only aſſure you that I am with all reſpect, in 
inclination though not in power, 
Gentleman, 2 
| Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


Sunday evening, RobErRT Kvicurt,? 


Jan, 22, 1720» 
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had happened. Two addreſſes were voted and preſented 
for a proclamation to apprehend mr. Knight, and for ano- 
ther to ſtop the ports to prevent him, or any of the direc- 
tors, from cſcaping out of the kingdom. Then general 
Roſs and other members of the ſecret committee informed 
the houſe, *that they had already diſcovered a train of the 
deepeſt villany and fraud that hell ever contrived, to ruin 
a nation, which, in due time, they would lay before the 
houſe; and that, in the mean while, in order to a further 
diſcovery, they thought it highly neceſſary to ſecure the 
perſons of ſome of the directors and principal South- ſea of- 
ficers, and to ſeize their papers.” Upon which the books 
and papers of mr. Knight, mr. Surman, mr. Turner, fir 
George Caſwal, and mr. Grigſby, were ordered to be ſe- 
cured, and Surman a Zrigſby to be taken into cuſtody ; 
as were alſo fir John B..nt, fir John Lambert, two of the 
directors, and fir John Fellows, ſub-governor of the South- 
ſea company. Then, mr. Sawbridge and fir Theodore 
Janſſen being come into the houſe, a motion was mado and 
carried, that they were guilty of a notorious breach of 
truſt, as directors of the South-ſea company, and had 
occaſioned very great loſs to numbers of his majeſty's ſub- 
jects, and highly prejudiced the public credit :* they were 
both expelled the houſe, and taken into cuſtody, with. fir 
Robert Chaplain and Francis Eyles, two other directors, 
and members of parliament, ' 

The ſame evening a council was held, in which mr. 
Aiſlabie reſigned his places of chancellor of the exchequer, 
and lord of the treaſury. Orders were alſo given for re- 
moving all South-ſea directors from any place they had in 
the government. 5 | 

The lords, on the 24th of January, examined mr. Joye, 
deputy-governor of the South-ſea company, who, made a 
very frank confeſſion of ſeveral important matters, and 
communicated mr. Knight's letter, which was read. After 
this, upon earl Stanhope's motion, five directors, fir Wil- 
liam Chapman, mr. Holditch, mr. Hawes, mr. Gibbon, 
and mr. Cheſter, were ordered to be taken into cuſtody, 


with their papers, and thoſe of mr. Clark, the company's 


ſollicitor. Of which notice was ſent to the commons with a 
meſſage, that theſe perſons and their papers ſhould be pro- 
duced in ſuch manner as they ſhould direct. This meſſage 
contributed very much to the preſerving a good underſtand- 
ing between the two houſes. 

Two days after, the directors mr. Aſtell and fir Harcourt 
Maſters were examined by the lords, and, among other 
diſcoveries, named ſeveral perſons both in the adminiſtration 
and in the houſe of commons, to whom large ſums in South- 
ſea ſtoc had been given, for procuring the paſſing the South- 
ſea act. After this, upon the motion of earl Stanhope, 
ſeconded by the lord Townſhend and earl Cowper, it was 
unanimouſly reſolved, that the taking in of ſtoc, the tranſ- 
ferring of ſtoc belonging to the South-ſea company, or 

iving credit for the fame, without a valuable conſidera- 
tion actually paid, or ſufficiently ſecured; or the purchaſ- 
ing ſtoc by any director or agent of the South- ſea company, 
for the uſe or benefit of any perſon in the adminiſtration, or 
any member of either houſe of parliament, during ſuch 
time, as the late bill relating to the South-fea company, 
was depending laſt year in parliament, was a notorious and 
moſt dangerous corruption.“ This reſolution was ſoon fol- 
lowed by another, after the examination of mr. Waller, 
(ſon-in-law to mr. Aiflabie) and mr. Aſtell, relating to a 
great quantity of Scuth-ſea ſtoc, transferred to, and nego- 
tiated by mr. Waller, who pretended not to have kept 
minutes of what he had done in Exchange-alley. This 
being looked upon as a wine ayes it was reſolved, 
© that the directors of the South-ſea company having or- 
dered great quantities of their ſtoc to be bought for the 
ſervice of the company, when ſtoc was at a very high price, 
and on pretence of keeping up the price of the ſtoc; and, 
at the ſame time, ſeveral of the directors, and other officers 
belonging to the company, having, ina clandeſtine manner, 
fold their own ſtocs to the company; ſuch directors and 
officers are guilty of a notorious fraud and breach of truſt ; 
and their ſo doing was one great cauſe of the unhappy turn 
of affairs, that has ſo much affected public credit. 


s Accordingly, Francis Hawes, receiver-general of the cuſtoms ; fir 
Harcourt Maſter, receiver-general of the city of London; mr: Reynolds, 
commiſſioner of the victualling - office; mr. Holditch, treaſurer of the ſtamp- 
office; and Arthur Ingram, treaſurer of the duty on ſalt, were all removed 
from their employments, 

b Three days after, mr. Hawes, a director, having been examined with 
ſome brokers, the lords came to the following reſolutions: 

1. That the directors, &c. buying the Midſummer dividend about the 4th 
of January, :719-20, and paying 58. down, and zl. after the reccipt of the 
dividend, was a fraud to the perſons, with whom they contracted, 


On the 4th of February, the lords deſigned to h 
amined fir John Blunt, the chief projector of the 8 
ſcheme, and it was expected, he would make great dir 
veries: but, nized of that, he would not ſo My) es 
ſworn to anſwer to ſuch interrogatories, as ſhould he l be 
him, alledging, that he had already been examined 1 t to 
the ſecret committee of the houſe * commons, and t fore 
extent of affairs, that, unleſs he had a copy of his © Luck 
nation, he could not remember. every particular: N 
no man is obliged to accuſe himſelf, he would not 9 
hazard of prevaricating. The lords were ſurprized 64 ” 
proceeding; but, upon a ſurmiſe, that fir John Blunt =P 
deſign to break the harmony, which had hitherto been i 
ſerved in this affair between the two houſes, they tho 1 ; 
fit not to ſhew immediately their indignation againſt his _— 
ſtinacy. In the debate how they ſhould proceed in this — 
precedented caſe, ſome reflections were made against th 
miniſtry by a noble duke, who obſerved, that t way 
ment of the beſt of princes was ſometimes made intolery}y 
to their ſubjects by ill miniſters; and alledged the ex; 6 
ple of Sejanus, who had made a diviſion in the imperia f. 
mily, and rendered the reign of the emperor Claudius od 
ous to the Romans. This reflection was highly reſented W 
earl Stanhope, who undertook to vindicate the minif;: 
He ſpoke with ſuch vehemence, that, finding himſelf 3s 
ſuddenly with a violent head-ach, he went home, and oy 
cupped, which eaſed him a little. The next mornin» he 
was let blood, and continued pretty well till about fr 
o'clock in the evening, when he fell into a drowzineſs, and 
then into a ſuffocation, in which he inſtantly expired, Tj, 
king was ſo ſenſibly touched with the news of his death, lat 
he retired for ſeveral hours into his cloſet, to lament t\. 
loſs of a faithful and able miniſter, whoſe ſervice he ſo muc\ 
wanted at that time. The lord Townſhend was appointed 
ſecretary of ſtate in his room. 

Two days aiter, mr. ſecretary Craggs was taken ill of the 
ſmall-pox, of which he died the ninth day, on the 16th of 
February. Thus, in the ſpace of eleven days, England lot 
two ſecretaries of ſtate. 

Mr Knight, after his eſcape into France, went to Brufl:!z, 
from whence (not thinking himſelf ſafe there) he intcncdt9 
retire to Liege. As the king had ſent orders to his mi. 
niſters in foreign courts, to make application for the (ciz. 
ing mr. Knight, in caſe he ſhould ſhelter himſelf in th: 
dominions of any ſtate in alliance with him, mr. Ganda, 
ſecretary to mr. Leathes, the Britiſh reſident at Bruſlcls, 
having information, that mr. Knight was going towards 
Louvain, applied to the marquis de Prie, governor of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, who ordered a major ard ſixteen 
dragoons to attend him, and follow his directions. Win 
theſe, Gaudot ſets out for Louvain, where he was informed, 
that two Engliſh gentlemen had that morning, taken the 
road to Tirlemont. Upon this Gaudot, with the major 


aVe ex. 
Huth. ſez 


he govern. 


and four dragoons, haſted to Terlemont, and by meansdt 


a poſtilion ſent before to make enquiry, they put up at the 
ſame inn where the gentlemen had ſtopped. Gauco!, 
entering the inn, met mr. Knight and his companion, 
who inſtantly yielded themſelves prifoners. Soon alter 
mr. Knight's ſon, who had followed his father from Bruſlc's, 
arrived at Tirlemont, and was alſo ſeized. They were i 
carried bac to Bruflels, and by a warrant from the mat. 
quis de Pre, the major conducted mr. Knight to the citade 
of Antwerp, where he was kept in ſafe cuſtody by an oc 
who lay in the room with him, and four centinels without 
the houſe, and as many within, and was not allowed the e 
of pen ink and paper. His ſon went with him to the citace. 

Great was the joy at the news of mr. Knight's being i 
cuſtody. Addreſſes were preſented by both hœuſes © 
thank the king for giving ſuch effectual directions for ge- 
curing mr. Knight, and to deſire that orders might be ge 
to his miniſters at Vienna and Bruſſels, to make proper ap- 
plications that mr. Knight, with his papers and effect. 
might be delivered to ſuch perſons as ſhould be appointed io 


receive him. Purſuant to theſe addreſſes, the king ſent col 


Charles Churchill to the court of Vienna, to make inſtances 
for the delivering up mr. Knight; who, on the other band, 
made application to the itates of Brabant, for the protection 


2. That the giving a premium, for the refuſal of ſtoc, at higher price* than 
they knew the value was, was a fradulent artifice to raiſe the price 1 
3. That 3 the third ſubſcription at 1000 per cent, Was to ants 
a particular end, and cheat the public. Ing at 

4. That the declaring zol. per cent. dividend for the half year en. x * 
Chriſtmas, and gol. per cent, per annum for no leſs than twelve yea's s! 
was a villainous * to delude and defrand his majeſty's good mere 

5. That the declaring the Midſummer dividend to be paid in loc. Be 0 
they had money by them to anſwer the ſame, was a notorious fraud, a 
one occaſion of the misfortunes that enſued, 
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„ conſtitution. By an article of the charter, called 
of 9 Eacty 8 by the emperor Charles V. and 
1 i by his ſucceſſors) no perſon charged with, or 
dded for, any crime, can be removed to be tried 

Brabant. When therefore mr. Leathes made preſſing 
* Maces with the marquis de Prie to have mr. Knight de- 
Judd up, the ſtates of Brabant inſiſted upon their privi- 
lege, and the marquis would proceed no farther in the 
affur, without particular inſtructions from Vienna; for 
which purpoſe, colonel Churchill was ſent to that court. In 
the beginning of March, the colonel ſent word, that he was 
juſt arrived at Vienna, and would immediately apply to 
the imperial court, for the delivering u mr. Knight, and 
lid not doubt of ſucceſs, unleſs the privileges of the ſtates 
of Brabant interfered. This letter being communicated to 
the houſe of commons, reflections were made (particularly 
by the lord Moleſworth) upon the frivolous pretence, uſed 
to fruſtrate the Kings's endeavours to bring over mr. Knight. 
But the houſe came to no reſolution in the affair. About 
three weeks after, a letter from the emperor to the king 
was laid before the commons, wherein © the emperor ex- 
preſſes his inclination to comply with his majeſty's deſires, 
but, the ſtates of Brabant infiſted on their privileges, it 
would be neceſſary to make application to them, which he 
would not fail to ſupport.” In a debate on account of this 
letter, mr. Hutcheſon repreſented, © how much, on the 
one hand, the | ana was concerned in having the au- 
thors of the preſent diſtreſs fully diſcovered, and brought 
to condign puniſhment; and how impracticable it was, on 
the other, to proceed in that important enquiry, ſo long as 
the principal agent of the South-ſea directors, and their 
accomplices, was kept out of the way; that, in the mean 
time, the public calamity increaſing every day, the nation 
called aloud for juſtice ; and therefore, if the means already 
uſed for bringing over mr. Knight proved abortive, it were 
adviſable to 2 recourſe to more ſpeedy and effectual me- 
chods.“ Sir Joſeph Jekyll alſo ſhewed, * that it was incum- 
bent on ſome perſons in the adminiſtration to have mr. 
Knight brought over, in order fully to clear their own in- 
nocence, otherwiſe, though acquitted, they would {till be 
looked upon as criminal: urging, moreover, that it was matter 
of wonder that ſo frivolous a pretence, as the privileges of 
the ſtate of Brabant, ſhould be uſed, to put a 1 to 8 im- 
portant an enquiry, eſpecially conſidering how little thoſe 
privileges had been regarded in more material points, and 
what obligations the houſe of Auſtria lay under to the Britiſh 
nation.” On the other hand, mr. Lechmere repreſented, 
* that, in all probability, the court of Vienna had not fully 
conſidered the importance of the inſtances made to them 
in his majeſty's name, and at the deſire of the commons of 
Great- Britain: but it was to be preſumed, when fo wiſe a 
prince as the emperor ſhould be apprized, that the welfare 
and ſafety of England depended in ſome meaſure on the 
delivering up of mr. Knight, he would readily comply with 
their defires.” Then mr. Lechmere moved for an addreſs 
to thank the King for the inſtances he had made, by a letter 
under his own hand to the emperor about mr. Knight, to ex- 
preſs their diſſatisfaction at the obſticles raiſed againſt a 
compliance with his endeavours, and to defire his moſt 
preſſing inſtances for the obtaining what was thought of 
ſuch importance to the juſtice due to his people. This ad- 
drels was agreed to and preſented to the king, who aſſured 
them, he would continue to uſe his utmoſt endeavours for 
obtaining what they deſired, and hoped they would prove 
effectual, But, notwithſtanding all this, before the empe- 
ror had fent any inſtructions to the marquis de Prie, mr. 
Knight found means to make his eſcape out of the citadel of 
Antwerp. 


The committee of ſecrecy, appointed to look intoall the pro- 


ceedings relating to the execution of the South- ſea act, made 


their firſt report to the houſe of commons the 16th of Feb. 
the day mr. 3 Craggs died. At the entrance into their 
enquiry, they obſerved, the matters referred to them were 
ol great variety and extent. Many perſons were intruſted 
with different parts in the execution of that act, and, in 
an unwarrantable manner, diſpoſed of the properties of 
my thouſands of perſons —_— to many millions. 


n the progreſs of their enquiry they found it attended with 
many difficulties. 


5 As this part of the report gives a brief hiſtory of all the contrivances for 
"porting the ſcheme, it will not be improper to inſert it at large: 
our committee find, that, by computation made by their direction, it ap- 
E that the directors of the South-ſea company might have raiſed the whole 
wg ſtipulated for the public, with a profit of near one million and a half 
: r N © benefit of the proprietors of the old ſtoc, without ſetting their ſtoc 
0 We at any higher price than 1 col, per cent, 
t after the {aid directors had taken in the firſt money-ſubſcriptions at 
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In ſome of the books, falſe and fictitious entries were 
made; in others, entries with blanks; in others, entries 
with razure and alterations; and in others, leaves torn out. 
They found, ſome books had been deſtroyed, others ſe- 
creted: however, they were enabled to lay ſome matters 
of importance before the houſe. 

The firſt matter that occurred to their conſideration, was 
a ſcene of iniquity and corruption, the diſcovery of which 
they conceived to be of the higheſt concern to the honour 
of Parliaments, and ſecurity of the government. 

It appeared, that before the paſſing the South-ſea act, 
and before any ſubſcription could be made, a fictitious ſtoc 
of no leſs than 374, oool. had been diſpoſed of by the direc- 
tors, in order to facilitate the paſſing the bill. This ſtoc 
was ſet down as ſold at ſeveral days, and at ſeveral prices, 
from 1 gol. per cent. to 3251. per cent. amounting in all to 
1,259, 32 fl.) and was from thoſe times to be eſteemed as 
holden of the company, for the benefit of the pretended 

urchaſers, though no mutual agreement was then made 
for the delivery or acceptance of the {toc at any certain time, 
and though no money was paid down, nor any ſecurity given 
for payment by the ſuppoſed purchaſers. So, if the price of 
ſtoc had fallen, no loſs could have been ſuſtained by them; 
but, if it ſhould advance, the difference was to be made 
good to the pretended purchaſers. As this fictitious ſtoc 
was deſigned for promoting the bill, the ſub and deputy- 
governors, fir John Blunt, mr. Gibbon, mr. Cheſter, mr. 
Holditch, with the caſhier mr. Knight, had the diſpoſal of 


this ſtoc, of which the following particulars were taken for 
ſeveral perſons : a 


For the earl of Sunderland, at the requeſt of mr. 


For the dutcheſs of Kendal— — — — 10, 000 
For the counteſs of Platen — — — 10, ooo 
For the counteſs's two nieccs — — — 10,000 
For mr. Craggs, ſenr, — = — — 30,000 
For Charles Stanhope — —— —— — 10, ooo 
For the ſword- blade _ _ — — 50, ooo 


The difference of the laſt parcel amounting to 250, oool. 
was ſuppoſed to be paid to mr. Charles Stanhope by fir 
George Caſwal and company: but that fir George ordered 
the name Stanhope to be partly eraſed out of the book, and 
made Stangape. It alſo appeared, that mr. Aiſlabie, 
chancellor of the exchequer, had great quantities of South- 
ſea ſtoc given him; but that his affairs were chiefly managed 
by mr. Edmund Waller, his ſon-in-law, and mr. Weymond- 
ſel, a broker: That mr. Ailabie's laſt account with Turner, 
Caſwal and company, was 794,451). that 68, oool. part 
thereof, was paid in caſh to mr. Waller, as was alſo 45,600. 
more by a bond of Caſwal and company; and 33,0001. by 
another bond of Caſwal and company, was paid to mr. Wed- 
dal: that mr. Aiſlabie, as a commiſſioner of the treaſury, 
had 4oool. in the firſt money- ſubſcription; but that as ſoon 
as it came to bear an advance of about 40 per cent. he 
had 20,0001. more: that no warrant was found for making the 
ſecond money-ſubſcription more than one million; but that 
afterwards ſome of the leading directors, by the advice of 
inr. Aiſlabie, made it 500,000l. more: that the third mo- 
ney-· ſubſcription at 1000l. was promoted by mr. Aiſlabie, 
whoſe lift amounted to 70,000. the earl of Sunderland's liſt 
to 160,000]. mr. ſecrettry Craggs's liſt to 6 59,000k and mr. 
Charles Stanhope's to 47,0001. That mr. Aiſlabie likewiſe 
adviſed the lending money on ſtoc; and that the directors 
{old part of the pawned ſtoc at high prices; but that of 
2,800,000. that ſhould have been transferred by mr. Knight 
to four of the directors, there appeared to be but 2,400,000). 
ſo that there was 400, oool. ſtoc wanting. The committee 
obſerved, that in the account of ſtoc ſold, they found the 
names of ſeveral members of parliament, not concerned in 
the adminiſtration, whoſe caſes chey could not particularly 
examine, without the direction of the houſe in what man- 


ner to proceed. The report ended, with an account of 


the divers practices uſed to raiſe the nominal value of South- 
ſea ſtoc, to the extravagant rate to which it was afterwards 
advanced above the real value i. This report was followed 
by ſix others, and at the cloſe of the laſt, the committee 
ſaid, they were under a neceſſity of ending their enquiry, 


zool. per cent, and the ſecond money. ſubſeription at 400l. per cent. and the 
tirſt ſubſcription of the long and ſhort annuities at 43751, per cent. the value 
of 100]. South. ſea ſtoc was but 1 201, or thereabouts, ſuppoſing the whole 
money of the ſaid firſt and ſecond ſubſcriptions (amounting to 12,7 50,0001.) 
had heen all paid him in, : 

That the ſaid court of directors did afterwards proceed to take in a third 
and a fourth money-{ubſcription at the rate of 10001. per cent. and a ſecond ſub- 
ſeription of the long and ſhoit annuities and a ſubſcription of the redeemable 
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by reaſon of the abſence of mr. Knight, who appeared to 
have been principally and in many inſtances ſolely inſtruſted 
in the execution of the blac and deſtructive South-ſea 
ſcheme. * : 

Soon after the firſt report, the commons having taken it 
into conſideration, came to theſe reſolutions : | 

1. That the late ſub-governor, deputy-governor, and 
directors of the South-ſea company, and their officers, and 
their aiders and abettors, in lending out the company's mo- 
ney upon ſtoc and ſubſcriptions, without taking ſecurity for 
repayment thereof, have been guilty of a notorious breach 
of truſt, and have thereby occaſioned great lols to the com- 
pany, for which they ought to make ſatisfaction out of their 
own eſtates. 


2. That the ſelling or diſpoſing of ſtoc or ſubſcriptions, 


debts at the rate of 8o0l. per cent. after which the value of 100l. South-ſea 
ſoc was but 3 z21. or thereabouts, ſuppoſing the whole money of the ſaid four 
money-ſubſcriptions (amounting to 68, 7 50,0001.) had been all paid in, 

That, if all the remaining public debts had been taken in, and all the re- 
maining ſtoc of the company ſold, on the terms which the ſaid directors pre- 
tended to expe, tool. South- ſca ſtoc would have been worth but cook. or 
thereabouts, ſuppoſing the money of the ſaid four ſubſcriptions, and the money 
for the remaining ſtoc (which together would have amounted to 205,039,4011.) 
had been all paid in. 

That, on the zoth day of Auguſt laſt, the court of directors of the South- 
ſea company came to a reſolution (which, on the 8th of September laſt, was 
confirmed by a general court) to declare a dividend of zol. per cent. to be 
made at Chriſtmas, 1 720, and of not leſs than gol. per cent. per ann. for not 
leſs than twelve years to come from that time. 

That 1o0n after this reſolution (viz. at a general court held the 2oth day 
September laſt) the ſub-governor acquaiated the general court, that the at- 
fairs of the company, in relation to the price of their ſtoc, and ſubſcriptions, 
had taken an unexpected turn, and thereupon propoſed their giving a power 
to the court of directors to relieve the laſt ſubſcribers of the public debts, 
and the proprietors of the two laſt money-ſubſcriptions, which was accord- 
ingly granted; and, at a court of Directors held the 29th day of September 
laf, it was reſolved, that the ſaid ſubſcribers ſhould have the ſame terms 
with the bank, viz. That their ſubſcriptions ſhould be reduced from 1000. 
and 800l. per cent. to 400l. and that they ſhould alſo have the benefit of the 
Middſummar dividend of 10ol. per cent. which was accordingly confirmed 
by a general court held the zoth day of the ſame mouth; upon which your 
committee obſerves, That it appears to them very extraordinary, that the 
directors on the $th day of September (when the ſaid high dividend was de- 
clared in a general court) ſhould have had no foreſight of the turn which 
ſo ſoon after (viz. on the 2oth day of the ſame month) happened in their 
atfairs. | | 

That, on the ſaid 8th day of September, the ſub-governor acquainted the 
general court, that their directors had been unanimous in all their proceedings, 
which, amongſt other things, includes the before-mentioned ſeveral ſubſeri 
tions by them taken in, except the firſt ; and upon the examination of the di- 
rectors it doth not appear to your committee, that any one of them proteſted 
againſt, or declared any public diſſent from any of the ſaid proceedings; and 
it appears, that all of them took their ſhares and proportions of the Bene 
tions, which were allotted for the reſpective directors to diſpoſe of. 

And your committee have been informed by fir Theodore 22 that 
there was a meeting at the houſe of ſir John Fellows, betwixt ſixteen of the 
court of directors, mr. ſecretary Craggs and mr. Aiſlabie, at which time it 
was propoſed, that a ſubſcription ſhould be taken in at 300l. per cent, which 
vas approved of by mr. ſecretary Craggs, and mr. Aiſlabie; and that, when 
the ſaid.company broke up, it was agreed, that every perſon ſhould uſe their 
beſt endeavours to promote it; which is alſo confirmed by the information of 

ſir Lambert Blackwell. 

And, at a court of directors held the 13th day of April laſt, it was reſolved 
to take in a ſubſcription for two millions, at the rate of zool. per cent. but the 
ſame was afterwards increaſed, without any previous reſolution to that pur- 
poſe, to 2,2 50,0001. and your committee obſerve, that the imaginary value of 
the ſaid ſubſcriptions roſe very faſt ; and thatthoſe who had the beaetit of the 
{aid additional ſubſcription, if they ſold, and diſpoſed of the ſame, made very 
great gains thereby. | 

That, at a court of directors held the 28th day of April laſt, it was 2 
to take in a ſecond money - ſubſcription, at the rate of 400l. per cent. for 
1, ooo, oool. but, by the accounts delivered into this houſe, if appears, that the 
ſaid ſubſcription was for 1, 500, oool. yet it does not appear that there was any 
previous reſolution of the court of directors for the addition of 500, oool. nor 
was the. ſaid addition declared till the 8th of September laſt, at which time the 
ſub-governor acquainted the general court therewith ; upon which your com- 
mittee cannot but obſerve the great diſtance of time between the taking in of 
the ſecond ſubſcription at 1,000,000], and the 8th of September, when the 
lame was K to the general court at 1, 500, oool. during which interval 
the imaginary value of that ſubſcription was exceſſively inereaſed, whereby 
the perſons, who had the ſame, had the advantage of that extraordinary riſe, 

That, at a court of directors held the 15th day of June laſt, it was reſolved 
to take in a third money-ſubſcription at the rate of 1000], per cent, one-tenth 
part whereof was to be paid down at the time of. ſubſcribing ; and, at a court 
of directors held the 23d day of the ſame month, the ſub-governor acquaint- 
ed the court, that the taid third money-ſubſcription was compleated, without 
mentioning to what ſum ; but at the before-mentioned general court, held 
the 8th day of September laſt, he declared the ſame to be for five millions ; 
and mr, Knight, — caſhier of the South - ſea company, by an article dated the 
20th day of June laſt, in the caſh- book, fol. 1 2 5, charges the ſaid ſum of five 
millions as received; which account was paſſed, and allowed by the compa- 
ny's committee of treaſury, on, or ſome time after the 4th day of Auguſt laſt ; 
and yet, in the account of the third money-ſubſcription delivered in to this 
houſe, it is ſtated at 4, 400, oool. only the remaining ſum of Goo, oool. being 
entered on the credit fide of the ſaid caſh-book on the 19th of December, 
1720, as a ſuppoſed deficiency of the payment on this ſubſcription ; although 
it appears to your committee, upon the evidence of mr. Lockyer, and others, 
that not only the whole ſum of five millions, but even a conſiderable exceed- 
ing thereon was paid in; that a great deal of money was repaid bac to reduce 
the ſubſcription to five millions; and that they had money enough paid in 
for near eight millions. 

That, at a court of directors held the 12th day of Auguſt laſt, it was reſolv- 
ed to take in a fourth money-ſubſcription for one million, at the rate of i 000], 
per cent, Aud, at a court of directors held the 25th of the fame month it, 


transferred: or depoſited. as a ſecurity for the re 
the money ſo lent, was a notorious breach of the truſt +... 
ed in the ſub-governor, deputy-governor, dire& repoſ. 
their officers, and a fraud on the proprietors, in deres. and 
rich themſelves; for which they ought to make { time. 
out of their own eſtates, atlsfaGion 
3. That the taking in or holding of ſtoc, by the 8 
ſea company, for the benefit of any member of eith buth. 
of parliament, or perſon concerned in the adming, at 
during the time that the company's propoſals, gr ap 
thereto relating, were depending in parliament, wit! "TOY 
valuable conſideration paid, or ſufficient ſecuriry ea. 
the acceptance of, or payment for, ſuch ſtoc; — th 
pany's paying or allowing ſuch perſon the difference * 
by the advanced price of the ſtocs, were corrupt, Ini, 
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payment « 


given tor 


was declared, that, upon caſting up the books, it wa 
money · ſubſcription, altea of > million, Was 2 wy ſaid fourth 
which was occaſioned by taking the ſaid ſubſcription in ſeveral boobs. 
at the before - mentioned general court, held the Sth day of Se \s; and 
the ſub-governor Farms the fourth - money-ſubſcription was 85 — af, 
1,250,000l, And mr. Knight the caſhier hath, in an article Pawns 8 
day of Auguſt laſt, and entered in the caſh- book, fol. 128 given 2 
credit for the firſt payment made on the fourth ſubtcriptio iz, & 

2, 500,000l, which account was paſſed, and allowed by the — rod 
treaſury on the 4th day of October laſt ; and yet, in the account 7g : 
fourth money-ſubſcription delivered into this houſe, it is ſtated at 3 
only: that upon the examination of mr. Knight, and teveral ofthe dna | 
in relation to the deficiency of the ſaid third and fourth money-tubſ — 
their anſwers were very unſatisfactory; and your committee eee 
ſerve, that as, by the beſore - mentioned additions to the firſt two * f on 
ſeriptions, ſome perſohs made great gains, whilſt the pi ice of the laid * 
— 3 high ; , —_ the price of the ſubici iptions fell, m. * 
perſons were favourec aving their ſubſcriptiors wi =. wb.” 

the caule of the de — 5 | R * 

That, on the ſecond money-ſubſcription each direct ir was ; | 
{elf and friends, 26,0001, and that "+4 remainder of the r 
ed to be taken in, was at the diſpoſal of the ſub and deputy gore aon 1 * 
for whole benefit the additional {ſubſcription of 500,000l, Was Mendel e. 
R 7 not yet been able to diſcover. N 

at, on the third money-ſubſcription each director was allow 

for himſelt and friends; — that Goreral large liſts of the —— 
were ſent to the ſub-govyernor, to be admitted into the ſaid third foblcripions 
Viz. by the earl of Sunderland, firit lord commiſſioner of the treaſury, a lit 
amounting to 167, oool. by John Aiſlabie, efq. late chancellor of the exche. 

uer, another of the lords of the treatury, a lift amounting to 7 5,300l, by 

ames Craggs, eſq. one of his majeſty*s principal ſecretaries of ſtate, two luts 
amounting to 695,000l, and by Chat les Stanhope, eſq. one of the ſecretarics of 
the treaſury, a liſt amounting to 49, 700l. Which four laſt mentioned lis 
amount to 987, ocol. 

That, upon examination, it appears, that other liſts have been given in, 2c 
well on the third as on the ſecond ſubſcription ; but, the ſame being loft ot 
miſlaid, as your committee have been informed, they are thereby dijabled, at 
preſent, from making any report thereon. 

They find 25,0001. of the ſecond ſubſcription hath been given uato Jchn 
Aiſlabie, eſq. about eight or ten days after the opening of that ſublcr:prion, at 
which time the ſubſcriptions were at an advanced price, of about gol, per 
cent, and ſoon after roſe vaſtly higher, 

That it doth not appear to your committee that any of the perſons, who 
had the honour to ſerve his majeſty in the treaſury, or in any other part of the 
adminiſtration, uſed any endeavours to prevent the directors of the South-ſea 
company from taking in ſubſcriptions at the aforeſaid extravagant prices; but 
on the contrary it doth appear, that ſome of them, by the liſts they gave in 25 
aforeſaid, did not only encourage and promote the 1aid ſubſcriptions, but dd 
greatly enlarge the ſame. | 

Your committee obſerving that fir John Fellows, late ſub-governor of the 
South-ſea company, did, at a general court of the ſaid company, held the 210 
of April, 1720, acquaint that court, that the deſign of the government's mil. 
lion of exchequer-bills to be lent to the company, by virtue of the late act ot 
parliament for iſſuing exchequer-bills to be circulated at or near the exche- 
quer, was to enable the company to lend money upon their ſtoc ; aud fincing 
that by order of the court of directors of the ſaid company the fame bad 
been ſo lent out, your committee proceeded to enquire into this affair, _ 

And, on the examination of mr. Robert Knight, late caſhier of the fl 
company, he declared, that he did not remember that any application v4 
made by the directors to have thoſe bills iſſued ; but that the firſt diſcoure a 
this matter was by John Aiſlabie, eiq. then chancellor of the excheque!, 
week before the propoſals of the South-ſea company were offered to tis 
houſe ; that mr. Aiſlabie ſaid, it would be more acceptable to have thoſe vill 
circulated at the exchequer, than to ſend them to the bauk or elſewhere, and 
that the company might afford to circulate them for nothing, they being © 
be lent to the company to enable them to execute their ſcheme,” That the 
examinant believed, the intention of lending the ſaid bills upon ſtoc had been 
communicated to mr. Aiſlabie, and that he (the examinant) on his attending 
at the treaſury to ſollicit the iſſuing of theſe bills, did mention that delign, and 
never heard that the treaſury diſipproved of it. 1 

That fir John Blunt declared it would be better to employ thoſe bills a 
the lending upon {toc, than in paying of the redeemables, which would take 
up more time. | 

Hereupon your committee examining fir John Fellows, he faid, that be 
and others of the directors treated with mr. Aiflabie and others at the * 
ſury about the iſſuing the ſaid exchequer- bills; but that it was firſt propole 
to mr. Aiſlabie, and the examinant believed, it was at firſt mentioned by U 
John Blunt, in a committee of the directors, and that it was the general op- 
nion of the directors, 

Your committee examining fr John Blunt upon this tranſaction, he dem, 
ed, that he {poke to mr. Aiflabie to haſten the iſſuing of the ſaid bills; = 
that himſelf, or ſome other of tne directors, acquainted mi. Aiſlabie (28 fe 
believes at the treaſury) with the company's defign io lend them upon 1 
that it did not at firſt ariie from the directors, but tuat it was intimated t0 * f 
before, or very ſoon after the company's propoſ.ls were laid before the hou 6 
by ſome of the tic ſury, and on recollection, the examinant ſaid, it wy 
mr. Aitlabic, to enable the company to carry on their ſcheme, and there%! 
raiſe the price of their ſtoc, the borrowers being enabled to buy ſtoc. 160 

That, by the book of loans delivered in to this houſe, it appears tha 
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and dangerous practices, highly reflecting on the er 
and juſtice of parliaments, and deſtructive of the intereſts o 
his majeſty's government. 

hat any of the directors of the South-ſea company 
ſelliag their own ſtoc at high prices to the company or others, 
at the fame time, that they gave orders for buy ing ſtoc up- 
on account of the company, under pretence of keeping up 
the nominal value ot the ſtoc, was a ſcandalous practice, 
tending to enrich themſelves, to the great loſs and detriment 
of the company, and of others his majeſty's ſubjects, for 
which they ought to make ſatisfaction out of their own 


eſtates. 


3. That the declaring a dividend of 3o per cent. for Chriſt- 
mis laſt, and not leſs than go per cent. per ann. for not leſs 


— 


chan twelve years after, was an infamous contrivance to ive 
his majeſty's ſubjects falſe notions of the value of the ſtoc, 
that the directors might more eaſily diſpoſe of their own 
ſtoc at exorbitant prices. 

6. That the ſetting the ſtoc of the South-ſea company to 
ſale by ſubſcriptions, at high prices, above the intrinſic value 
of the ſame, by the ſub-governor, deputy-governor, and 
directors of the company, was a groſs and notorious fraud; 
aud has been one great - cauſe of the ſinking of the public 
credit, and bringing upon the nation the diſtreſs it at pre- 
Crt labours under. 

That the adviſing the fub-governor, deputy-governor, 
and directors of the South-ſea company, to ſet the ſtoc of 
rhe company to ſale by ſubſcriptions at high and extravagant 


ſum of 9,039,936l. 115. was lent to ſeveral perſons on the ſecurity of 
2,563,117). 178. 5d. ſtoc: and that the further ſum of 2,219,089], was lent 
on the ſecurity of 773, bool. ſubſcription-receipts ; the money ſo lent, and 
(i! remaining due, amounting in the whole to the ſum of 11,259,025], 118. 

That by ſeveral, reſolutions of the court of directors of the 21ſt of April, 
the 2oth of May, and the gth of June laſt, for three ſeveral loans, it appears, 
that the ſum, reſolved by them to be Tent on ſtoc from the 21k of April to 
the 21 of May, was limited to zoo, oool. in the whole, and that not more 
than g hol. ſhould be lent to any one perſon, and ſuch loan to be only at the 
tate of 2501. on tool. ſtoc; that, from the 2oth of May to the gth of June, 
the rule of lending was at the rate of zool. on 100l. ſtoc; and that not more 
than 3020!. Could be lent to any one perſon ; and, from the g'h of June, the 
rule of leading was at gool. on 100], ſtoc, and that not more than 4009). 
ſhould be lent to any one per ſon. 

That, on examination of the books of loans, it appears, that on the firſt 
loan the rules of lending were greatly exc-eded, viz. that there was lent in 
the whole 943,631. more than the ſum of 500,000l. to which the ſaid loan 
was confined, That the excels above 25ol. on tool. ſtoc, amounts to 
416,740). and the excels above co.. to one perſon, amounts in the whole to 
279,231], That on the ſecond loan the exceſs above the rate of zool. on 
109), ſtoc amounts to 30, 7 5ol. and the exceſs above 3oool. to one perſon, 
amounts in the whole to 169,025l., And that on the third loan the exceſs 
above 4991. on 100], ſtoc amounts to 59,4131. and the exceſs above the 
rate of 340000. to one perſon, amounts in the whole to 1,445,077l. For the 
particulars of all which your committee refer to the book ma: ke4 No. IV, 
in which the fame are diſtinctly expreſſed, and the reſolutious of the general 
court, and court of directors, in relation to loans, are tranſcribed. 

That your committee do not find any reſolution, either of a general court, 
or a court of directors, for lending money on ſubſcription-receipts ; but, by 
the examinations which they have taken, it appen:s, that mr. Knight, the late 
calhier of the South-lca company, and his under-cafhier and elei ks, by his di- 
roctions, did lend money on the ſubſcription-receipts, by verbal orders from 
the directors of the ſaid company, and under colour of an order of a general 
court, made the 21ſt of April, 2720, to impower the court of directo:s from 
tune to time, as. they ſhall ſee for the intereſt of the company, to lend any 
lum or ſums of the company's money, on the company's preſent and to be 
mereated capital ſtac; and to do all ſuch matters and things, as they ſhould 
judge moſt for the good of the company, 

But your committee find, that by the ſecond by-law ' of the ſaid company, 
relating to the keeping the caſh of the company, it was ordained, that the cath 
of the corporation ſhould from time to time be kept under three ſeveral locs, 
uh different wards, the keys of which to be kept, ons by the caſhier, and 
tae other two by ſuch of the governor, ſub- governor, deputy-governors or di- 
rectors, as the ſud court ſhould from time appoint, except ſuch ſum or ſums 
2 > the court of directors ſhould think neceſſary to let remain in the cuſtody 
0: the caſhier ; and no money relating to the trade or affairs of the ſaid com- 
py fond be diſpoſed of, without an order of the ſaid court of directors; 
manmitincintereſt of all other advantages, arifing and growing upon the caſh 
of the ſaid Company, ſaoutd be brought to the account of the laid company. 
liowerer, it appears that the jail loans on ſubſcriptions were generally 
da, and never objected againtt, by any of the directors in a general court, 
rm any court of dicectors. 

That on the faid loans on ſtoc, the ſtoe was transferred to perſons for that 
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Gs ithout any defeazance on the part of the company, or ot the perſons 
to nom the ſtoc was transferred, for re-transterring che fame, on re- payment 
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aig ortowers, except the ſtoc fo transferred; nor doth there appear 


Wh i wear Lo 2 ' * 
n were made of loc abſolutely purchaſed, on account of the company: 


' * 
„pon hic 


2 ich your committee obſerve, that it was in the power of the perſons, 
8 e Aon: e ſtoc was transferred, to diſpoſe thercof at any time, 
when | 1 it fit, when the price of loc was high, and to replace the ſame 
zen it fell. 
, nnd Your committee do find, that, on the 19th day of October laſt, the 
bie mr. Knight, to wi m the Taid pawned ſtoc was trans fei red, did, pur- 
10 nt to an order of the court of diredtors, transf;r Roc to the amount of 
1146671. 178. 5d. to fit Harcourt Maſters, colonel Hugh Raymond, 
ard Gibbon, and John Gore, truſtecs, for that purpoſe nomin«icd by 
Can court of directors, in holt names the ſame now remizins; but the 
oo 421,250l. ſhort of the atforefaid ſum of 2,563,1151, 153, gd. which 
mentioned in the ſaid book of loans to have been pledged for the ſecurity 


! the repayment of the aforeſaid 12:2 of 9,939,9361. 128. from which it is 


bele nominated in the fame manner: as if the ſame had been abſolutely 


£395 3 29 128 * 8 * * * z 7 
lit ction between the ſaid tranfers on loans, and the other transfers, 
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prices, or to declare the high and extravagant dividends for 
Chriſtmas laſt, and twelve years after, by any perſons in the 
adminiſtration, was a notorious breach of the truſt repoſed 
in them, to the prejudice of his majeſty's government, and 
the intereſt of the kingdom. | 

8. That the entry in the caſh-book of the South-fea com- 
pany of 574, 5ool. floe, pretended to be ſold for 1, 213, 57 5l. 
between the 4th of February, 1719, and the 12th of April 
following, was contrived with a detign to conceal the names 
of perſons, for whoſe benetit ſtoc was taken in by the 
company. ; 

9. That every perſon, for whom ſtoc was taken in or 
held, ſuch ſtoc being part of the 574, zool. pretended to be 
{old by the South-ſea company, from the 4th of February, 
1719, to the 12thof April, without money paid, or ſufficient 
ſecurity given for the acceptance of, and payment for, ſuch 
{toc, be obliged to pay to the company all ſuch ſums of mo- 
ney, as have been received by way of difference, or other- 
wile, for ſuch ſtoc. 

10. That the addition of 2 50,000): to the firſt money- ſub- 
ſcription, after it had been declared to have been opened for 
two millions, and the addition of 500,000). to the tccond 
money-ſubſcription, after it had been declared to be opened 
for one million, were fraudulently contrived to give corrupt 
advantages to particular perſons, and were 1njurious to 
public credit. 

Upon theſe reſolutions, a bill was brought in, for the re- 
lief of the unhappy ſuſſerers in the South-ſea company. 


evident, that the ſaid ſum of 42 t, 2 fl. of the ſtoc mortgaged or pawned, on 
loans, as aforeſaid, has been ſold, or otherwiſe diſpoſed ot, by the Truttecs, 
or agents of the South-ſea compaay; and, till re- placed, cannot be re-tranſ- 
feried to thoſe, by whom the ſame was pawned or mortgaged : upon which 
your committee obſerve how eaſy it was for the truſtees of the company to 
have fold the ſaid ſtoc, when it was at high prices, and to have replaced the 
ſame again when it fell; for on examination it appears, that there was no 
diſtinct and ſeparate account kept of the ſaid mortgaged and pawned ſtoe, nor 
was the ſame any ways diſtinguiſhed from the other ſtoc of thoſe perſons, to 
whom it was at firit transferred. 

That, as to the ſaid ſum of 2,219,0871. lent on 773,690). ſubſcription- 
receipts, it appears by the aforeſaid book of loans, that the general rule of 
lending was at the rate of zool. on 100l. ſabſcription-receipts ; but, ex- 
cluding from the ſaid loans on ſubſcriptions the two great loans, the one to 
the million-bank, and the other to Turner and company, the loans to the 
other borrowers will, at an average, come out above zool. per cent. It ap- 
pears that on the firſt ſnbſcription-receipts, at the time of the ſid lending 
there was paid in only from gol. to 1201. per cent. and on the ſecond ſub- 
ſcription-receipts generally gol. and on ſome few 8ol, per cent. but how much 
more there hath been paid in ſince, or whether all the ſaid ſubſcription-re- 
ceipts on which money was lent be now remaining in the cuſtody of any per- 
fon for the ſecurity of the company, your committee cannot at preſent diico- 
ver, the receipts not having been ug vet produced to them. 

That it appears that Turner and company were employed by the directors, 
to lend out 500,000), on ſabſcription-receipts, and that they accordingly leat 
1 50,0001. on juch receipts, after the rate of 190], per eent, on the firſt ſub- 
ſcription, and 40l. per cent. on the ſecond. But, ſuch rates being by the ſaid 
directors thought too low, the ſaid Turner and company were ordered to 
proceed no farther in diſpoſing of the remaining part of the {aid 500,000l, and 
were told at the ſame time, that by lending at ſuch low rates on ſubſcriptions 
they were ruining the ſtoc. And it alſo appears, that mr. Knight did iftue 
a conſiderable ſum to be diſpoted of by brokers, tor the refuſal of South-ſea 
ſtoc- at certain times, at very high prices; and likewiſe, that, on the declen- 
ſion of the price of the toc, large ſums were Hlned to purchaſe ſtoc, on 
account of the company, at very high prices; and part of the ſtoc then 
bought appears to have belonged to ſome of the directors of the ſaid com- 
pany. And although your committee are not yet prepared to ſet this matter 
191 a full light, they cannot but obſerve, that the jaid directors, in all their 
proceedings in the execution of their ſcheme, appear to have had chiefly 
in view the raifing and ſupporting the imaginary value of the ſtoc, at an 
extravagant and high price, for the benefit of themſclves, and thoſe who 
were in the ſecret with them. 

That, as to the aforeſaid loans on ſubſcription-receipts, it »pperts, there 
were no defeazances executed by thuſe with whom the receipts were depoſited 
for a re-delivery of the fame, on re-payment of the money, nor any fecurity 
given by the borrowers, beſides the receipts by them ſo delivered; nor doth 
any thing elſe appear to diſtinguiſh the receipts ſo pledged from ſuch receip!s 
as were, or might have been, abſolutely fold to the company; for !l the 
ſaid receipts were made out in one name, viz, Joſeph Safford, and by his 
indorcement the bearer became iatituled to the property thereof: upon 
which your committee obſerve, the jecurity of the company, as to the 
money lent on the ſaid ſubſcription-receipts, is more precarious than the loans 
on ſtoc ; for by the transfer-book it might appear by whom ſuch floc was 
transferred; but it hath not yet appeared to your committee that 17 Louks 
have been kept, or entries made, of the names of the perſons ft: waom ſuch 
loans have bcen made on ſubſcription-receipts : and your cumninitee do fare- 
ther obſerve, that it was in the power of the perſons, with whom ſuch ſub- 
ſcription-receipts were depoſited, to 1ell the fame at high prices, and to 
replace them again when the price fell. And upon the whole it doth appear 
to your committee, that the ſaid loans on ſtoc, and on ſubſeriptions, have been 
managed with the utmoſt negligence, with refpett to the intereſt of the com- 
pany, and were contrived for the raiſing and keeping up the price of ftoc at an 
extravagant height. 

Before your committee concludes this report, they think it proper to ob- 
ſerve, that it has appeared to them throughout their examination, that rar. 
Knight, caſhier of the South-ſea company, was principally concerned in their 
molt ſceret tranſactions. And your committee have been informed by fir 
Theodore Janften, ſoon after mr. Knight's withdrawing himſelf, that upon 
his preſſing mr. Knight, two or three days before he went away, to make a 
diſcovery of whatfocver he knew relating to the whole proceedings; mr, 
Knight anſwered, that, if he ſhould diſcloſe all he knew, it would open ſuch 
a ſcenes as the world would be ſurprized at. 
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Mr Stanhope, one of the ſecretaries of the treaſury, hav- 
ing been charged, in the report of the ſecret committee, 
for having large quantities of ſtoc and ſubſcriptions held for 
ham, preſſed the houſe, that a ſhort day might be appointed 
to examine the matter, that he might have an opportunity, 
to clear himſelf. A day being appointed, ſeveral of the 
directors and others were ordered to attend, who were ex- 
amined concerning the charge againſt him, conſiſting of 
two articles: 1. That 10,0001. South-ſea ſtoc was taken in 
for his benefit by mr. Knight, without any valuable conſide- 
ration; and that the difference, ariſing by the advanced price 
thereof, had been paid him out of the caſh of the South-ſea 
company. 2. That Turner and company had bought 
50,000]. ſtoc at a low price of the South-ſea company, in 
the name, and for the benefit of mr. Stanhope, the differ- 
ence of the advanced price whereof, amounting to 2 50,0001. 
had been paid him by fir George Caſwal and company. To 
prove theſe articles, the ſecret committee cauſed the ex- 
aminations of fir John Blunt, mr. Holditch, mr. Sawbridge, 
mr. Henry Blunt, and others, to be read, and thoſe perſons 
themſelves to be examined; but ſome of them rather weak- 
ened than confirmed their former depofitions. Sir John 
Blunt, in particular, owned, as to the firſt article, that mr. 
Knight had ſhewn him a letter, which he told him was ſigned 
by mr. Stanhope, defiring him to take 10,000l. ſtoc for 
him ; but that he did not know whether that letter was 
ron, nor what was become of it: and, as for the 50,000]. 

oc transferred to the {word-blade company in mr. Stan- 
hope's name, mr. 'Sawbridge and mr. Turner owned they 
had made uſe of mr. Stanhope's name withour his privity or 
conſent. After the examinations, and the animadverſions 
of the members of the ſecret committee, mr. Stanhope ſaid, 
© that, for ſome years paſt, he had lodged all the money he 
was maſter of in mr. Knight's hands, and whatever ſtoc mr. 
Knight had taken in for him, he had paid a valuable conſi- 
deration for it. And as for the 50,000l. he could not anſwer 
for what had been done without his conſent.” When the 
queſtion was put, whether he was concerned in the manner 
repreſented by the two articles, he was cleared, though by 
three voices only, 180 againſt 177. 

A few days after, fir George Caſwal having been heard in 
his place, it was reſolved by the commons, that it appear- 
ed to the houſe, that fir George Cafwal, one of the co-part- 
ners of Turner and company, and a member of the houſe, 
did, on the 14th of December, 1720, after the houſe had 
begun to enquire into the conduct of the directors of the 
South-ſca company, order Daniel Watkins, one of the book- 
keepers of Turner and company, to eraſe, in ſeveral places of 
the books, the name of Stanhope, and to make the ſame 
Stangape, which was accordingly done.“ After this and 
ſome other reſolutions concerning him, a bill was ordered to 
he brought in, to make the eſtates real and perſonal of fir 
George Caſwal, Jacob Sawbridge, and Elias Turner, anſwer— 
able for 250,000l. to the South-ſea company, the advanced 
price of the forementioned zo, oool. South-ſea ſtoc. 

The caſe of the earl of Sunderland was alſo taken into 
conſideration. By the report of the ſecret committee it ap- 
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peared, that $0,000). ſtoc had been taken by mr. Knight 


for the earl's uſe, without any thing paid, or ſecurity given 
for payment for the ſame. The houſe ſeemed to be intent 
upon the enquiry: a warm diſpute aroſe, and much was ſaid 


The debates in the grand committee about ſettling the allowances were as 
follow: 

They began with ſir John Fellows, the ſub-governor, in whoſe behalf mr. 
Sloper moved, that, ſince it did not appear, that he had been fo active in 
the late vile and pernicious practice, as ſome others, he might be allowed 
20,0001. out of his eſtate.” Mr Hungerford reduced it to 15, oool. others 
to 12,000], and mr. Walpole having at laſt propoſed 10, oool. it was agreed 
to without any diviſion. . Mr Joye, the deputy-governor, appearing to have 
been deeply concerned in the guilt, it was agreed to allow him only 5,000l. 
The ſame ſum was allowed mr. Aſtell: and the queſtion being put to allow 
fir Lambert Blackwell 10,0001. ſome propoſing only 8, oool. it was carried 
{or the former by a majority of four voices, one hundred and twelve againſt 
one hundred and eight. The allowance to fir John Blunt occaſioned a long 
debate, Mr Lawrence Carter moved to allow him one ſhilling only ; the 
lord James Cavendith, 1, oo0l. mr, Plummer, 5, oool. fir Joſeph Jekyll 10,0001, 
which was ſeconded by general Roſſe, the lord Moleſworth, _ 
and mr. Windſor : but mr. Sloper, mr. John Smith, mr. Horace Walpole, 
and mr. Milner, were of opinion, that he ought to be moſt ſeverely pu- 
nithed, Mr Sloper ſaid, that he was grown to that height of pride and inſo- 
lence, that he could not give a civil wo <a to perſons far above him: inſtane- 
ing in his behaviour one day at the treaſury, when, a relation of a great man 
=king fir John, in his (mr. Sloper's) hearing for a ſubſcription, fir John, 
with a great deal of contempt, bid him go to his couſin Walpole, and defire 
him to fell his ſtoc in the bank, and by that means he might be ſupplied.” Mr 
Walpole entered fully into fir John Blunt's life and character, and ſhewed, 
that he had been a projector of many years ſtanding, and had been the au- 
thor of ſeveral fallacious ſchemes, by which unwary people had been drawn 
in to their utter ruin, particularly in a project for the linen manufactory. To 
this mr. Horace Walpole added, that was not the firſt ; for there was a 
gentleman, who fat next to him, meaning mr. Jeſſop, whom fir John Blunt 
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for and againſt him: but, upon the queſtion, 
in his favour, by a majority of 233 againſt 132. Notw 

ſtanding this, it was generally thought, the ſectet — 
would. not have accuſed the prime - miniſter, if the 3 
had not been at leaſt porbable. The earl did no lo. e 
confidence of his maſter, though he reſigned his ws 
firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, which was given ” 8 
Walpole, as one of the moſt capable to hold it in ſuch P 
tical circumſtances. 59 

Mr Aiſlabie did not eſcape ſo well as the earl of Sund 
land. When that part of the report of the ſecret committee 
which related to mr. Aiſlabie, came to be conſidered - 
Hawes's depoſition againft him, that he had cauſeq the 
book of accounts between them to be burnt, and given hi : 
a diſcharge for the balance, amounting to $42,0001, = 
greg ſo ſtrong, that the commons came to ſeveral 1 
utions againſt him, particularly that he had promoted the 
deſtructive execution of the South- ſea ſcheme, with a = 
to his own exorbitant profit, and combined with the di. 
rectors in their pernicious practices, to the ruin of public 
credit; and therefore he was expelled the houſe, and or. 
dered to be committed to the Tower. 

Mr Craggs would have been called to an account on the 
17th of March, but he happened to die the day before of 
a lethargic fit, leaving behind him an immenſe eſtate to be 
divided among his three daughters, who were married t 
three members of parliament, mr. Trefuſis, mr. Newſham 
and mr. Elliott. About ſix weeks after his death, the com. 
mons having taken mr. Cragg's affair into conſideration, it 
was reſolved that a large quantity of South-ſea ſtoc had been 
held by the company 8 his uſe, and that he was a notori- 
ous accomplice with Robert Knight, and ſome of the dire. 
tors, in carrying on their ſcandalous practices; and there. 
fore that all the eſtate he was poſſeſſed of from the iſt ot 
December, 1719, ſhould be applied towards the relief of the 
unhappy ſufferers in the South-ſea company. 

1720 | The directors having delivered in the inventoric; 
of their eſtates, it was debated what allowance ſhould be 

iven them. Mr Lowndes propoſed an eighth part: but 
it was objected, ſuch an allowance would be too much for 
ſome who had the largeſt eſtates, and conſequently had been 
deepeſt in the guilt ; and too little for others who had but 
{mall eſtates, and were only paſſively criminal, by not en- 
tering their difſent to the fraudulent management of the reſt, 
It was at laſt agreed, that the affair of each director ſhould 
be particularly conſidered, and more or leſs favour ſhewn, 
according as they ſhould appear more or leſs guilty. The 
commons began with the tub and deputy-governors, and 
proceeded alphabetically to the reſt. The value of their 
eſtates, as given in upon oath, amounted to about 2,014,000!, 
of which 334, oool. was left to the proprietors. ! 

Mr Aiflabie's affair occaſioned debates proportionable to 
his great riches, and the multitude of his friends. He was 
allowed all the eſtate he was poſſeſſed of, on the 20th of 
October, 1718. His country-houſe, gardens, and park, 
with his wife's jewels, and houſehold goods, were allo ex- 
cepted from the forfeiture. 

Soon after, an act paſſed for raiſing money upon the 
eſtates of the ſub and deputy-governors, directors, calluer, 
deputy-caſhier, and accountant of the South- ſca company, 


and of mr. Aiſlabie and mr. Craggs, towards making good 


che vote paſſeq 


had drawn into a project for bringing water to London from a great diſt mee 
which was to out-do the new river water; by which the ſubſcribers loft all 
their money, though ſir John himſelf got ſome thouſands by it 2 This m. 
ſeſſop confirmed. However, the lord Hinchinbroke moved for allowing ur 
Jchn Blunt 10, oool. but the queſtion being put for allowing him 1, o00l. It 
was carried in the affirmative by a majority of one hundred and thirty-c1g!t 
againſt ninety-four. | 
The next allowance in debate was for fir Robert Chaplin, for whom the 
lord Moleſworth, fir John Eyles, and other members ſpoke ; and it vas 
agreed, without dividing, to allow him 10,0001, The fame allowance "= 
given to fir William Chapman, mr. Cheſter, and mr. Child. A motion 
being made to give mr. De la Porte the like ſum, the lord Molefworth - 
for reducing it to 5000l. but upon the queſtion it was carried for 10,0001, y 
a majority of one hundred and fifty againſt fixty-nine. The caſe of ur 
Francis Eyles appeared in ſo favourable a light, that he was allowed ao 
without dividing. Mr Edmondſon's eſtate amounting to little more = 
,oool. it was moved to allow him the whole, and leave him out of the _ 
— after ſome debate, it was agreed to allow him only 3,000!. The * 
on being put to allow mr. Gibbon x 5,000 or 19,0001], it was carried ” - 
latter without dividing. It appearing, that fir William Hammond ani 5 
Gore had little or no ſhare in the fraudulent contrivances of the leading 
rectors, mr. Gore was allowed 20, oool. and fir William Hammond ae 
It was propoſed to give mr. Hawes, late receiver- general of the - ms, 
1, oool. But fir Nathaniel Gould and ſome other members having ob ou . 
that he was very active in the late vile practices, and had occaſioned the = 
of many people, mr. Docminique moved, and it was agreed to wort 65 
only 31l. the odd money of his inventory. Several members ſpoke * 
vour of mr. Horſey, particularly the lord Hinchinbroke and fir _—_— —_ 
who moved for allowing him 10,000]. which was carried without a ene 
It was then debated, whether to allow mr. Holditch $oo!, 1,0001, or 57000 
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member ſaid, * tha 


himſelf: 
could eat; and 
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ſuſtained by the company, and for diſabling 

— cee perſons, + were living, to hold any place, or 
i liament for the future. 

8 Wien de motion was made in the houſe of commons, for 

joining mr. Aiſlabie in the ſame bill with the directors, his 

friends repreſented the bardſhip of putting a man of his 


eminence on the ſame level with them, and the danger of 


ſuch a precedent : but it was to no purpoſe, for the motion 
was approved. Mr Aiflabie, when the hill was depending 
in the houſe of lords, petitioned to be heard by counſel. 
He was himſelf heard at their bar, and made two long and 
eloquent ſpeeches in his defence, but they met with more 
applauſe than ſucceſs, for the bill paſſed as ſent up by the 
commons. 

After theſe proceedings againſt the managers of the South- 
ſea ſcheme, the commons, with the ſame moderation and 
wiſdom, applied themſelves to repair the miſchiefs, that 
ſcheme had produced, and at ſeveral times came to the 
following reſolutions : 


I. That for the re-eſtabliſhing of public credit, relief be 
given to the South-ſea company, with regard to the pay- 
ment of the 4, 1 56, 306l. and the four years and a half's pur- 
chaſe on the annuities and other national debts, the compa- 
ny giving ſuch conſideration to the proprietors, as the 
houte ſhall think proper. 

Il. That in order to put an end to all diſputes between the 
company and the proprietors of the redeemable funds, and 
of the ſecond, third, and fourth money-ſubſcriptions, who 
have ſtoc allowed them at 400ol. per cent. with the Midſum- 
mer dividend, an addition of 331. 6s. 8d. be given to the 
proprietors by the company. x 7 

III. That the ſeven millions, payable to the public by 
the company, be remitted to, as, from the 24th of June, 
1722, two millions of the ſtoc be annihilated, and a pro- 
portionable part of their annuity or yearly fund from that 
time, ceaſe. 

[V. That the ſecond ſubſcription of the irredeemables be 
made equal to the firſt, by an addition of ſtoc at 1 gol. per cent. 

V. That all the ſtoc belonging to the company, which, 
after the propoſed diſtribution, ſhall remain undiſpoſed of, 
ſhall be divided 1 the proprietors. 

VI. That ſuch perlons as have borrowed money of the 
company upon South-ſea ſtoc, or upon ſubſcription-receipts, 


mall, upon payment of 10l. per cent. be diſcharged from 
all furure demands. 


VII. That all contracts for the ſale or purchaſe of ſubſcrip- 
tions or ſtoc of the South- ſea company, or any other, which 
ſhall be unperformed before the 29th of September next, 


be entered in books before the iſt of November next, or 
elle be void. 


The voices were equally divided, eighty-fix and eighty-ſix ; upon which mr. 
Clayton, the chairman, gave the caſting vote for 5,000l. which met with ge- 
neral approbation. Mr Horace Walpole and fir Richard Steel ſpoke in fa- 
vour of fir Theodore Janſſen, and were anſwered by general Roſſe and the 
maiter of the rolls. But, after a ſmall debate, mr. Trenchard moved for al- 
lowing him $0,000, which was carried by a majority of one hundred and 
uurty-fout voices againſt one hundred and eighteen, Sir Jacob Jacobſon's 
caſe coming next under conſideration, mr. Hungerford moved for allowing 
bim 11,0001. which was all his eſtate, except 48 l. and it was agreed to 
wihout a negative. Mr Ingram's caſe being much the ſame, mr. Pulteney 
moved for allowing him 1 2,000!, near three parts in four of his eſtate ; and 
being ſeconded by the lord Hinchinbroke, it was carried without dividing. 
Sir John Lambart was allowed g, oool. without a diviſion, as was fir Har- 
court Maſters; and mr. Morley 1800l. near his whole eſtate. Mr Page 
dach an allowance of 10,0001. without "dividing. Mr Heyſham moved « 
allowing colonel Raymond 30,0001. and being ſeconded by mr. Tufnel, the 
*torney-general, and mr. Hungerford, no oppoſition was made to that mo- 
tion. Mr Sloper moved for allowing mr. Read 10,000l. He was ſeconded 
dy fir John Ward and mr. Docminique; and the motion carried without a 
debate; as was the allowance of 14,000l. to mr. Reynolds. Mr Hunger- 
ford moved for allowing mr. Sawbridge 10,0001. and was oppoſed by mr. 
Lowndes, the lord Moleſworth, fir Adolphus Oughton, and mr. Horace Wal- 
pole, But another member moving for 5, oool. it was agreed to without a 
diviſion, Mr Tillard had in like manner an allowance of 15,000, and mr. 
Turner 800l, which was near his whole eſtate. The cafe of mr. Surman, 
the deputy caſhier, occaſioned a debate of about an hour and a half. He had 
8 ne beſt character amongſt the offenders; but, acting only as a ſervant, 
me by the command of mr. Knight, or the directors, ſeveral members 
1%ght there ſhould be a mitigation in his puniſhment, as there was in his 
2 Me Grey Nevill ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, that he might be left out of 
> » Another member moved to allow him 30,000l, Mr Hungerford 
: U A. reduced it to 20, oo0l. mr. Lechmere to 12, oool. and two other 
0 anders to 10,000, and 5,000l, All theſe were oppoſed by fir Joſeph Jekyll, 


N P engelly, and mr. Horace W alpole, who would not have allowed 


** zol. but at laſt the queſtion being put for allowing him 50000. 


15 be to without dividing. Mr Arthur Moore moved for allowing 
kl. ev, acconntant to the South- ſea company, 10, oool. But another 
t, ſince that upſtart was once ſo prodigally vain, as to bid 
his horſes with gold, no doubt but he could feed on it 
and therefore he moved he might be ailowed as much gold, as he 

that the reſt of the eſtate might go towards the relief of the 
However a motion being made for allowing him 2,0001. it was car- 
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VIII. That no ſpecial bail be required for any action 


brought upon any contract, ſince the 1ſt of December, 
1719, for the ſale or purchaſe of any ſubſcription or ſtoc. 

IX. That no execution be awarded, or any judgment 
obtained in any ſuch action, till the end of the ſeſſion of 
3: which {hall be next after the 2gth of September 
enſuing. 

X. That all contracts for the ſale or purchaſe of any ſub- 
ſcription or ſtoc, unperformed before the 29th of September 
next, where the ſeller, or the perſon on whale behalf ſuch 
contract was made, was not, at the ſame time of ſuch 
contract, or within a time to be limited, actually poſſeſſed 


of intitled to ſuch ſubſcription or ſtoc, ſhall be declared null 
and void. 


With theſe reſolutions, the commons preſented to the 
king an addreſs, demonitrating both the neceſſity and wil- 


dom of their proceedings, and which delerves to be inſerted 
at large: 


We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
commons of Great-Britain in parliament aſſembled, being 
ſenſibly affected with the miſery and calamities, that have 
befallen great numbers of your majeſty's faithful ſubjects, 
occaſioned by the heavy loſſes they have ſuſtained, from 
the fatal execution of the South-ſea ſcheme : and taking 
into our ſerious conſideration the low ſtate of public and 
private credit, which it ſeems im poſſible to us ſhould ever 
revive under the preſent uncertain and unſettled poſture of 
affairs, have come to ſeveral reſolutions, which we humbly 
beg leave to lay before your majeſty. 

* When we firſt entered upon the conſideration of this ex- 
tenſive and perplexed affair, we thought it moſt adviſable to 
leave every man's property to be determined by due courſe 
of law, and were of opinion, that no relief or abatement could 
properly be preſcribed or given, but from the South ſca com- 
pany. But, the diſcontents of the people daily increaſing, 
and the uncertain and doubttul events, that threatened very 
great and valuable properties, creating ſuch infinite anxieties 
and diſſatisfaction, as had a moſt fatal and general influence 
upon all public and private credit, the inter poſition of parli- 
ament became unavoidable, and we found ourſelves under 
a neceſſity of reſuming the conſideration of this nice and in- 
tricate matter, and to endeavour to remove, as far as poſ- 
ſible, the chief and greateſt inconveniencies. 


The great difficulty in remedying theſe miſchiefs ſeemed | 


to ariſe from the ſeveral contended intereſts engaged in the 
South-ſea company, which made it impoſſible to give relief 
to ſome but at the expence of others : and as all the new 
proprietors, as well thoſe concerned in the public funds, 
as the other adventurers, were equally impoſed upon by the 


The particulars of the eſtates and allowances were as follow: 


Inventories, Allowances, 
J. 6 dQ . 4. 


Sir John Fellows, ſub-governor — 243,096 00 06 | 10,000 oO 


Mr Charles Joye, deputy- governor 40,105 02 00 $,000 o 
Mr Aſtell — —— 27,759 19 083 5, ooo oo 
Sir John Blunt — — 183,349 10 084 | 1,000 oo 


Sir Lambert Blackwell 
Sir Robert Chaplin 

Sir William Chapman 
Mr Cheſter 


83,529 17 11 10,090 oO 
— — — 45,875 14 O; | 10,000 00 
39,16; ob 084 | 10,000 co 
240,372 15 O06 | 10,000 oo 


Mr Child $2,437 19 01 | 10,000 oo 
Mr Delaport — — U — 17,151 O04 06 | 10,000 oo 
Mr Eyles — — 34.329 16 0% | 20,000 oo 
Mr Edmondſon —ů— —— $1395 o oo 3,000, 00 
Mr Gibbon — — 106, 543 05 06 | 10,000 00 
Mr Gore — — — 38,936 15 og { 20,000 oO 
Mr Hawes — 40,031 00 024 31 co 
Sir William Hammond 22,707 04 Oo | 10,000 09 
Mr Horſey 19,902 05 03 | 10,000 00 
Mr Holditch — 


39,527 10 04 5, 00 OO 
243,244 03 11 $0,000 oO 
11,481 04 00 | 11,009 oo 


Sir Theodore Janſſen 
Sir Jacob Jacobſon 


i 


Mr Ingram —— 16,795 00 00 | 12,000 oo 
Sir John Lambert —ö ãũ— 72,598 01 05 5000 ©0 
Sir Harcourt Maſters — — 11,814 12 3+ l 5. oo0 oo 
Mr Morley — — 16,869 10 03 1,800 00 
Mr Page — 34,817 12 03 | 10,000 o 
Me Raymond — — X 64,373 06 03 30, ooo co 


Mr Read — — 
Mr Reynolds 
Mr Sawbridge 
Mr Titlard 


— - 117,297 16 oo 19,000 oo 
— 18, 368 13 02 | 14,000 oo 
— 77.254 07 08 $000 ©0 
— 19,175 14 04 | 15,000 oo 


00000000c0c000000000-cococoooooo000O0 


Mr Turner — — 881 17 ob 800 o 
Mr Surman, deputy-caſhier — 121,321 10 00 5,000 OO 
Mr Grigſby — — — _ 31,687 06 00 | 2,000 oo 


Some alterations were afterwards made in theſe allowances, Mr Aſtell had 
10,0001, inſtead of 5, oool. fir John Blunt 5, oool. inſtead of 1,0001, fir Lam- 
bert Blackwell x fool. inſtead of 19,0001. and mr, Hawes 5,000). inſtead of 


311, A motion was made to reduce fir Theodore Janfſen's allowance to 


30, 000l. but it was rejected. 


- 
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artiſices of the late directors, and equally drawn in by their 
own too great credulity and defire of gain; to have diſcharged 
any particular ſett had been not only an injuſtice to the reſt, 
but, by diffolving the whole ſyſtem, had involved them in 
utter ruin, which made a diſtribution of loſſes, and ſome 
abatement to all, abſolutely neceſſary. It was indeed very 
much to be wiſhed, that ſuch eaſe could have been given 
to the proprietors of the public debts, as would have 
made their property as-valuable to them, as they had enjoyed 
it for many years: but as they had voluntarily conſented to 
take ſtoc at ſome rate or other, even at the time when they 
ſaw the ſtoc raiſed to the higheſt pitch, the giving ſtoc at one 
and the ſame price to them and all others, that were moſt 
immediately concerned, make the proviſion as juſt and 
equitable, as the nature of the thing will admit; it being 
impracticable, ſo far to reconcile the different intereſts in 
this general concern, as to make the conditions of thoſe 
equal, that had engaged themſelves at different rates, and 
unequal terms. 

* The great and principal miſchiefs aroſe from ſeveral con- 
curring circumſtances; from the hard terms of moſt of the 
proprietors, occaſioned by the high prices, at which they 
had purchaſed ſtoc, or the exceſſive rates, at which, as 
well the proprietors of public debts, as the money-ſub- 
{cribers, had obliged themſelves to rake ſtoc; from the 
demand of above ſeven millions, payable to the pub- 
lic, which could only be raiſed out of the properties of 
thoſe, that were already too great ſufferers, and which ren- 
dered the company incapable of giving them any farther eaſe 
or relief; from the diſputes and conteſts at law, which were 
preparing to be carried on, not only between the company 
and the fubſcribers of the redeemable funds, but between 
infinite numbers of private perſons engaged in contracts for 
the fale and purchaſe of ſtoc and ſubſcriptions; from the 
impoſſibility of the money-ſubſcribers making any farther 
payments; from the great loſs the company had ſuſtained 
by the late directors, having lent out above eleven millions 
ot the company's money, without any, or without ſufficient 
ſecurity; and from the very little proſpect of recovering any 
contiderable part thereof; without which it was impoſſible 
for the company to comply with the demand of the public, 
but at the infinite expence and inſupportable loſs of all their 
adventurers, which muſt have proved deſtructive to the 
trade and credit of the kingdom. 
© Theſe conſiderations induced us to come to the forego- 
ing reſolutions; being, as we conceive, the moſt proper 
means to enable the company to give relief to ſuch of the 
proprietors, as moſt wanted and deſerved it; to put an end 
to all diſputes at law; and to fix, ſettle, and aſcertain the 
ſeveral properties and intereſts of all perſons concerned 
with the South- ſea company: to deliver infinite numbers of 
your majeſty's good fubjeRs from the apprehenſion of vex- 
atlous law-ſuits and perſecutions, and from the farthgr de- 
mand of ſuch exceſſive ſums of money, as muſt ſink and 
depreſs all public and private credit. 

And as the greateit miſchiefs, which we now ſo juſtly 
complain of, have ariſen from the unwarrantable methods 
uſed by the late directors of the South-ſea company, in 
lelling and diſpoſing of ſuch part of their increaſed capital 
3c, as belonged to the company; to remove ſuch a foun- 
dation of ftoc-jobbing, and to prevent the like fatal conſe- 
quences for the future, we thought it neceffary to take care, 
that all the increaſed capital ſtoc belonged to the company, 
which, after the propoſed diſtribution is made, ſhall remain 
undiſpoſed of, be divided among all the proprietors of the 
company, in proportion to their ſeveral and reſpective in- 
tereſts. ' | 

* Theſe reſolutions, if paſſed into a law, and duly put in 
execution, we humbly hope will tend very much to the re- 
eitabliſhing of the public credit, to the quieting of the 
minds of your majeſty's ſubjects, and contribute to the eaſe 
and relief of great numbers, though not ſufficient to give 
latiskaction to, or repair the loſſes of all that are unhappily 
involved in the preſent calamity. 8 | 

But, as the ancient uſage and eſtabliſhed rules of par- 
liament make it impracticable for us to prepare bills for the 
royal affent, during the preſent ſeſſion of parliament, for 
ſome of the purpoſes contained in our reſolutions, we have 
tumbly pretumed to lay the ſame before your majeſty 
for you royal conſideration; not doubting but that your 
majcſty will, out of your great wiſdom and accuſtomed 
grace and goodneſs to your people, as foon as the public 
and private bills, now depending in parliament, ſhall be 


* A committee was appointed to enquire into the authors, printers, and 
publiſhers of ſeditious libels. They ſent for mr. Peele, publiſher of the 
Lon don Journal, and for the reputed author of the letters, but they both kept 


diſpatched, give us an early opportunity of perfed;... ... 
great and neceſſary work.” We ecting this 


The king returned for anſwer, © that he had ſuch an .. 
tire confidence in the parliament's duty and affectio * 
him, and their zeal for the public ſervice, that he he * 
very readily comply with what they deſired, and would wn 
wo them an opportunity of doing what they propoſed . : 
ettling and eſtabliſhing the credit of the kingdom.“ 8 


The next day, being the 29th of July, the kin . 
the houſe of peers, — paling thi bills that = dra 
the lord-chancellor prorogued the parliament for two d 
only to the laſt of July, when the king came again t, 
houſe of lords, and made the following ſpeech 2 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The occaſion of my calling you together again { fag 

denly, is to give you an opportunity of reſuming the cant. 
deration of the ſtate of public credit.” 7 
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Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

* The progreſs, that you made in this affair, during the 
laſt ſeſſion, Fad ſuch a foundation of this neceſſary work 
that the world is fully appriſed of what is reaſonably to be 
hoped for at this preſent conjuncture.” : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

* I muſt recommend to you all poſſible diſpatch, and an 
perſuaded,” that at this ſeaſon of the year your deliberation 
will be confined to what is ablolutely neceſſary upon this ex. 
traordinary occaſion. 


Purſuant to this ſhort ſpeech, the commons came again 
to their former reſolution, and ordered a bill to he brought 
in under the title of, a bill for making proviſions to fe- 
ſtore public credit, which ſuffered by the frauds and mil. 
managements of the late South-fea directors and others,” 

This bill was formed upon the forementioned relolutions, 
and it may here be obſerved, that the whole capital ſtoc, at 
the end of the year 1720, amounted to above 37,899,091. 
and the ſtoc, allotted to all the proprietors in their ſcye;al 
ſhapes, did not amount to 24,500,000l. The remaining 
capital ſtoc, being about 13, 300, oool. belonged to the con- 
pany in their corporate capacity, and was the profit acifnr 
from the execution of the South-fea ſcheme, and out of 
which the ſeven millions was to be paid to the public. 

When this ſcheme was blown up, and the calamities and 
ruin attending numberleſs families appeared, the parlia- 
ment, in favour of the unhappy ſufferers, by the preſent 
act directed ſeveral additions to be made to the ſtoc of the 
proprietors out of the ſtoc poſſeſſed by the company, in 
their own right, and made a particular diſtribution of ſtoc, 
which amounted to above 2, 200, oool. and upon remitting 
five millions of the ſeven, that was to be paid to the public, 
annihilated two millions of their capital, which was inſiſting 
_ the payment of two millions: then they enacted, that, 
after theſe diſtributions, the remaining capital ſtoc ſhould be 
divided among all the proprietors which came to 321. 65. 94. 
per cent. and took this from the company above 8,990,000). 

There was then due, and owing to the company, above 
eleven millions for money lent by them on ſtoc unredeeme®, 
and, of this the parliament diſcharged all the debtors to tat 
company upon paying 10l. per cent. (which ſome did com. 
ply with, and others refuſed) and the loſs to the company 
was upon this article above 6,900,000], | 

This act gave ſome relief to the ſufferers, and the cn153 
and lamentations of undone multitudes were leſs heard, bu! 
the proprietors of the ſtoc loudly complained of the 1? 
millions taken from them : upon which (as will heceaiter he 
related) the parliament, in 1723, revived the two million: 
that had been annihilated, and directed to be diſtributed 
among the proprietors which made an addition of 61. 55. be 
every man's capital. 3 

Whilſt the affair of the South- ſea was depending in Pas: 
liament, petitions, from counties, cities, and borougius weſe 
ſent up, crying for juſtice, and pamphlets were daily Pub, 
liſhed, exaſperating the minds of the people againſt the 
South- ſea directors and their abettors. But the loudeſt cles 
for juſtice were contained in letters directed to the auth, 8 
the London Journal, and ſuppoſed to have been mot 
N by mr. Gordon, under the borrowed name d 

ato. 


, was 
out of the way. Miſt, the printer and publiſher of a Weekly Journal u 
for reſlections caſt on the king for his interpoſitions on behail of the b. by 
tants in the Palatinate, ſentenced to ſtand in the pillory, to pay a fine 0: 
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rue aſſairs of the South- ſea being thus ſettled, the com 
were ſoon in condidon to ſatisfy their engagements 
wich the bublic. On the iſt of September a general court 
ws held, which fir John Eyles, the ſub-governor, opened 
with a (pecch, ſetting forth the regulations of the parlia- 
ment, ithout which the directors would have been in- 
volved in difficulties inſuperable, and confuſions without 
end. He enlarged upon his majeſty's care of their interefls 
jn the late treaties with Spain, upon the advantages that 
mig lit be gained by the Ailiento contract, to which end the 
directors were fitting out the Royal George, whoſe cargo 
amounting to 280,000l. was provided. He acquainted 
tem with the intention of carrying on a trade hitherto not 
meddled with by the company, the Greenland trade fo bene- 
cial to Holland and Hamburgh. He then told them, that 
the forfeited eſtates of the late directors, and the 10]. per 
cent. on the borrowed ſtoc, with ſome other particulars, 
were abundantly ſufficient for diſcharging the debts of the 
company, and maintaining the credit of their bonds: that 
merefore the directors had diſcharged part of the bonds due 
at Chriſtmas, and hoped to give a ſpeedy determination to 
the reſt, that ſo their credit might be eſtabliſned upon a 
(lid foot: that the court of directors had alſo reſolved 
io divide (if thought fit) 31. 6s. 8d. in ſtoc upon the pre- 
ſeat capital. Tnat as all the remaining {toc was, by act 
of pathament, to be divided equally among the proprietors, 
the directors had, in great mealure, executed that appoint- 
dient, amounting, upon a calculation, to 331. 6s. 8d. upon 
every 100l. eapital. After this, he mentioned the compa- 
nps being empowered, by the late aft, to ingraft part of 
their ſtac into the capitals of the bank and Kait-India ; but, 
as the act for reſtoring public credit had adjuſted the con- 
cerus ofthe company upon a new foot, he only barely men- 
tioned the ingraftment. 

This ſpeech met with applauſe, not only in the court, but 
from the public; and the matters contained in it were 
agreed to, except the affair of the ingraftment, which was 
let reſt. At this court it was unanimouſly reſolved, that 
the directors ſhould take the molt effectual meatures to 
oblige the bank to ſtand to their contract, for taking ſtoc at 
429. per cent. in lieu of the 3,77 5,000l. the company was 
to have paid them; and the contract was ordered to be re- 
gutered. : 

During theſe procadings concerning the affairs of the 
South-ſea company, the following tranſactions paſſed in the 
parliament. 

There was formed, (at leaſt it was pretended ſo) a ſcan- 
dalous ſociety at London, with the ſhocking name of the 
Hell-fire-cluh. The members whereof were guilty of the 
like extravagancies with the Mohocks, formerly mention- 
el, Several perſons of quality, particularly the duke 
of Wharton, were marked out as belonging to this 
club. The king, being informed of their wicked pro- 
cecdings, publiſhed a proclamation (April 29) againſt blaſ- 
phemous and ſcandalous clubs, declaring, he was deter- 
mined toſhew all marks of dilpleaſure to any, who even lay 
inder the ſuſpicion of ſuch deſtructive practices. He gave 
orders alto to the officers of this houſehold, to make ſtrict 
enquiry, whether any of his ſervants were guilty of ſuch 
h9017td impieties. The ſame day this order was given, the 
eut or N Atingham, who had lately anſwered mr. Whiſton's 
torts about the trinity, took this occaſion to complain, in 
ine toute of lords, of the growth of atheiſm, profaneneſs, 
h mmoralty, Upon this dr. Verney, lord Willoughby 
0: Brooke, dean of Windtor, brought in a bill for ſuppreſſing 
0 blatphemay and profaneneſs. It contained ſeveral articles, 
wich had little relation to the practices complained of, and 
was chichy defigned to ſecure the belief of the thirty-nine 
clas ot the church of England, and reſtrain the liberty 
antcd by the Jaws of the former ſeſſion to the non-confor- 
cs. The ſubſtance of it was: | 


. Ian) ſpoke or writ againit the being of God, the divi- 
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cIming the eternity of the Son of God, and of the Holy Ghoſt, It was alin 
uppen, the vice<hancellor, with their repreſentatives, mr, 
2iomley A [ 1 $S egg . : . © 
Wanna ſro p bach larke, ſhould wait upon the earl with their thanks, The 
fr che of the miverſity was followed by the clergy, at the viſitations held 
aan ere of Oxford, at Witney, Chipping-Norton, and Henley. The 
"#2100 of Hereford, and forty-five of the cletgy, ſigned an adreſs of 


tanks : | | ; 
ubs to the carl, whercin they hinted, that he had ailerted the convocation 
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nity of Jeſus Chriſt, or the Holy Ghoſt, or the doctrine of 
the trinity, as ſent forth in the, chirty-nine articles, on the 
truth of the Chriſtian religion, or the divine infpiration of 
the ſcriptures, he ſhould, upon conviction, be impriſoned 
many months, unleſs he ſhould, within ſuch a time, publicly 
renounce his error, in a form preſcribed. 

II. If any preacher in a ſeparate congregation ſhould, 
deny any of the fundamental articles of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, he ſhould be deprieved of the benefit of the act of 
toleration. 

III. The archbiſhops in their provinces, and every biſhop 
in his dioceſe, ſhould be authorized to ſummon any perſon 
in holy orders, to appear before, and ſubſcribe the decla- 
ration above-mentioned, and upon refuſal, ſuch perſon 
ſhould be incapable to hold any eccleſia tical benefice. 

IV. The juſtices at their quarter-ſeflions are authorized, 
in like manner, to ſummon any diſlenting preacher, and 
upon his refuſal to ſubſcribe the declaration of faith, he 
ſhould be deprived of the benefit of the act of toleration. 


At the ſecond reading of this bill (May 2) all the lords 
about London being ſummoned to attend, the archithop 
moved to have it committed. Upon which the lord Onſlow 
ſaid, he was as much againſt blaſphemy, and for promoting 
religion, as it is profeſſed in the church of England, as any 
body; but he could not be for any law, that was for per- 
ſecution, of which nature he took this bill to be ; and there- 
fere he moved, that it might be thrown out.“ He was ſe- 
conded by the duke of Wharton, who ſaid, he was not 
inſenſible of the common talk and opinion of the town con- 
cerning himſelf; and therefore he was glad of this oppor- 
tunity to juſtify himſelf, by declaring, he was far from being 
a patron of blalphemy, or any enemy to religion; but, on 
the other hand, he could not be for this bill, becauſe he 
conceived it to be repugnant to the holy ſcripture.” Then, 
taking an old tamily bible our of his pocket, he quoted and 


read ſeveral paſſages of the Epiſtles ot St. Peter and St. Paul; 


concluding, that the bill might be thrown out. He was 
ſupported by the duke of Argyle, and the earls of Sunder- 
land and Ilay, the lord Townthend, and earl Cowper. The 
earl of Peterborough ſaid, © though he was for a parlia- 
mentary king, yet he did not deſire to have a parliamentary 
God, or a parliamentary religion: and, if the houſe were 
for ſuch a one, he would go to Rome, and endeavour to 
be choſen a cardinal; for he had rather fit in the conclave, 
than with their lordſhips upon thoſe terms.“ Dr Kenner, 
biſhop of Peterborough, ſpoke likewiſe on the ſame fide, 
and faid, that neither himſelf, nor, he hoped, any of 
that bench would be executioners of ſuch a law, which 
ſeemed to tend to the ſetting up of an inquiſition.” On the 
other hand, the carl of Nottingham, the lord Bathurſt, the 
bithops of London, Wincheſter, Lichfield and Coventry, 
and ſome others, {poke for the bill; as did likewiſe the lord 
Trevor. One of thele having ſaid, © that he verily believed, 
the preſent calamity, occaſioned by the South-ſea project, 
was a judgment of God on the blatphemy and profaneneſs 
the nation was guilty of.” The lord Onflow replied, that 
noblg peer muſt then have been a great ſinner; for he heard, 
he had loſt conſiderably by the South-ſea.* After ſome other 
ſpeeches, the bill was put off to a long day, by a majority of 
60 voices againſt 31. 

The ſupplies were, contrary to cuſtom, granted very late, 
and not with the uſual readineſs. The king, not to in- 
creaſe the ill humour, had not mentioned the ſubſidy he was 
oblidged, by the laſt year's treaty, to give Sweden for her 
ſupport againſt Ruſſia, However, on the 16th of June, he 
thought proper to fend the following meſſage to the houſe 
of commons: 


His majeſty, having taken the firſt opportunity, uponthe 


death of the late king of Sweden, to renew the ancient alli- 


ances between this kindom and Sweden, and having ſtipu— 
lated by a treaty to pay a ſubſidy to that crown, hath ordered 
that treaty to be laid before the houſe of commons; and 


tobe part of the parliament. The ſame was done likewiſe by the clergy of 


Cheſter and Shropſhire, About the ſame time mr. Joſeph Hall, mace-bearer 
to the king, and juſtice of the peace, was ſentenced: to ſtand in the pillory, 
to pay 200), fine, to lie three months in priſon, and give ſecurity allo for 
ſeven years, for his Sober Reply to mr. Higg's merry Argument for the Tri 
theitical Doctrine of the Trinity. 

In May, the king publiſhed directions to the archbiſhops and biſhops, for 
the preſervation of unity in the church, and the purity of the Chriſtian faith, 
particularly in the doctrine of the trinity. They were required to ſee, * that 
no preacher whatſoever, in his ſermon or lecture, do preſume to deliver any 
other doctrine, concerning the great and fundamental truths of our moſt 


holy religion, and 1 concerning the bleſſed trinity, than what ate 


contained in the holy ſcriptures, and are agreeable to the three creeds, and the 
thirty- nine articles of religion.“ All perſons denying one of the perſons in 
the trinity to. be God, &c. were to be incapable of any oftice, and to ſutter 
impriſonment three years. | 168 
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hopes from their known zeal and affection for the proteſtant 
religion, and the true intereſt of their country, that they will 
enable him to make good the engagements he has entered 
into upon this occaſion, i 
* His majeſty being informed, that two ſhips called the Briſ- 
tol Merchant and Turky Merchant (now lying under quaren- 
tine) did arrive from Cyprus, and other parts of Turky, in- 
fected with the plague, and have cotton, wool, and other 
goods on board, which are dangerous to ſpread the infection; 
and conceiving it neceſſary for the preſervation of the health 
of his ſubjects, that theſe ſhips and their ladings be burnt and 
deſtroyed, and that a reaſonable ſatisfaction be given to the 
owners, hath, by advice of his privy-council, cauſed the 
value thereof to be computed by his majeſty's officers, 
and ordered thoſe computations to be laid before the houſe 
of commons, that proviſion may be made for ſatisfying 
the ſame.' | | 
This meſſage occaſioned a long debate. Mer Shippen, 
fir William Wyndham, fir Joſeph Jekyll, the lord Moleſ- 
worth, mr. Butler, and ſome others, deſired to know, 
© Whether we were to give 72,0001. (for that was the ſub- 
ſidy) to Sweden, beſides the maintaining a great fleet, with 
fix thouſand ſeamen in the Baltic, which they thought a 
ſufficient charge to the nation, without paying ſo great a 
ſubſidy? urging, that before this laſt treaty with Sweden, 
there had been a rupture between the two nations, and hoſ- 
tilities, and great depredations committed by the Swediſh 
privatcers on our merchants; ſo that before any ſubſidy be 
given to that crown, accounts ought firſt to be ſtated and 
{ettled, and it might appear upon the balance, that Sweden 
is indebted to us.“ To this it was anſwered by mr. Walpole 
and his brother, mr. Lechmere, the lord Barrington, and 
ſome others, that the ſubſidy allowed to Sweden by this 
. to their aſſiſtance, who was 
no more than had been ſtipulated by former engagements; 
but that the ſubſidy was not like to be demanded any 
more, the preliminaries of the peace between the czar of 
Muſcovy and the crown of Sweden being in a manner ſettled. 
Neither did the king defire any new tax for it, the land and 
malt-tax being ſufficient to anſwer all this year's expence.' 
Mr Walpole added, © he was extremely glad, he could at 
the ſame time acquaint the houſe, that his majeſty's en- 
deavours to procure a general peace had been ſo ſucceſs- 
ful, that an advantageous treaty with Spain was actually 
agreed on and ſigned.“ The lord Moleſworth obſerved, 
that he would go as far as any man to maintain and ſup- 
port the honour and dignity of the crown of Great-Britain ; 
but that, on the other hand, he was not for ſquandering 


away unneceſſaryly the ſmall remainder of the wealth of 


the nation. That by our late conduct we were become the 
allies of the whole world, and the bubbles of all our allies ; 
but when we have occaſion for our allies, we are obliged to 
pay them well: and to that purpoſe he inſtanced in the 

utch troops, that came over to our aſſiſtance in the rebel- 
lion in 1715. He added, that, as to our alliances with 
Sweden, it was a matter of great intricacy and nicety, be- 
caute the treaties which England has in divers times made 
with Sweden, are partly contradictory.“ He then entered 
into a detail of the treaties of Roſchield and Trevendal 
made in the reigns of king Charles II. and William III. 
that the engagements lately entered into with the crown of 
Sweden, were likewiſe, in ſome meaſure, contrary to the 
treaties ſubſiſting with Denmark; particularly as to the ſe- 
curing to the duke of Holſtein the duchy of Sleſwick; and 
directly oppoſite to the meaſures formerly concerted with 
the czar of Muſcovy, 1n order to engage him to check the 
fierceneſs and ambition of the late king of Sweden: and 
therefore, in order to engage the czar to yicld what he had 
gained, it were but juſt, that the king of Pruſſia ſhould give 
up Stetin, and the elector of Hanover, Bremen and Verden. 
He owned, that the diſtrefled condition to which the Swedes 
had been reduced, was really worthy of compaſſion: but 
that, on the other hand, it muſt be conſidered, they had 
been, in great meaſure the authors of their own misfortunes 
by their tame ſubmiſſion to a deſpotic tyrannical prince, and 
by facrificing their whole ſubſtance to enable him to carry on 
his unjuſt, rath, and ambitious deſigns; and that any nation 
who followed their example, deſerved the ſame fate. To 
this purpoſe he took notice of the hard uſage of the ſubjects 
of Mecklenburgh from their prince, which he inſinuated to 
have been one of the cauſes of the late rupture with the 
czar; but that, after all, England ought not to intermeddle 
with the affairs of the empire: that the getting naval ſtores 


tor our ſhipping was the main advantage we reaped from 


our trading in the Baltic: and he owned, that hemp was a 
very neceflary commodity, particularly at this juncture; 
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but that, if due encouragement were ro to ſome of cn 
plantations in America, we might be ſupplied from 1 
at a much cheaper rate than from Sweden and Nor dee 
Mr Lechmere diſtinguiſhed himſelf alſo on this occ,r 


but the ſubſidy was at laſt granted by a majority * 
mn 136. A ſupply was alſo given to ſatisfy the owners 
0 9 


the ſhips that were to be burnt, on account of their he. 
ſuſ netted to be infectious. _ being 

Notwithſtanding this warm debate about the Swediſh 
ſubſidy, the king ſent, about three weeks after, another — 
> e to the commons, relating to the debts of the civil 

His majeſty finds it neceſſary to acquaint his lo 
of commons with the difficulties he labours unde 
ſon of debts contracted in the civil government 
ing computed at Lady-day laſt, do amount t 
550, oool. 

If the proviſion, made by an act of the laſt (efion gf 
parliament for diſcharging this debt, had not hither 
proved in a very great degree ineffectual, his majeſty had 
not been under a neceſſity of applying again to parliament 
upon this occaſion. But being reſolved to cauſe a retrench. 
ment to be made of his civil liſt expences for the ſuture 
and finding that ſuch a retrenchment cannot be well effeg. 
ed, without diſcharging the preſent arrears, has ordered 
the accounts therzof to be laid before the houſe, and hopes 
he may be empowered to raiſe ready money for that pur. 
poſe on the civil liſt revenues, which to avoid lay ing a 
new burden on his people, his majeſty propoſes (hall be re. 
placed to the civil liſt, and reimburſed by a deduction g 


yal houſe 
5 by rea. 
5 Which he. 
O More than 


be made out of the ſalaries and wages of all oſhcers, and 


the penſions, and other payments from the crown.“ After the 
reading of this meſſage, mr. Shippen ſtood up, and made x 
long ſpeech, wherein he took notice of this new and un. 
uſual method of aſking for money, not from the throne, and 
at the beginning of a Sflion, as it had always becn the cuſ. 
tom in the former reigns ; but now, by a meſſage, towards 
the end of the ſeſſion, when moſt of the members were gone 
home. Look round about the houſe, gentelman (ſaid he) 
and ſee how few members are preſent, when a buſineſs of 
this conſequence is to be debated. But, beſides the untez- 
ſonablenels of the time, he obſeved, that this meſſage was 
no leſs extraordinary as to another circumſtance; for, where. 
as the ways and means of raiſing 8 were always left to 
the commons, here, not only the ſum, but the way of rai- 
ing it, was pointed out to them, which was making the houſe 
a perfect parliament of Paris. That if things were brought 
to that paſs, it might be eaſy for any king, whenever be 
thought fit, to make himſelf arbitrary and abſolute maſter 
of our liberties and properties; concluding, he was {ure, 
that the gentleman who adviſed the aſking for ſuch a ſum in 
that manner, would have been of a quite contrary mind two 
years ago; but that it was uſual for men's judgments to alter 
as their intereſts lead them.“ Mr Shippen was anſwered by 
mr. Walpole, who ſhewed the occaſion and the reafonable- 
neſs of the king's meſſage, the tenderneſs and regard he 
expreſſed in it tor the 2 of his ſubjects, and the neceſity 
of complying with his deſires. He was ſeconded by m. 
Lowndes, who ſaid, that fix-pence in the pound on all the 
civil liſt funds would anſwer the purpoſe. But mr. Pale. 
ney and fir Joſeph Jekyll were of opinion, that it would not 
do, and therefore moved for one ſhilling in the pound; 
adding, that, if this were too much for the preſent occalivl, 
the overplus might go towards the n of the pubic 
debts. Mr Sloper agreed with them, an 
conſideration moved for one ſhilling and fix-pence in the 
pound; and that the tax might extend to all military ot 
ficers, whoſe pay was above ten ſhillings a day. But tus 
motion was dropped, and after ſome other debates 1 at 
laſt agreed that 500,000). ſhould be raiſed for the debts d 
the civil liſt, by a deduction of fix-pence in the pound on 
of ſalaries, wages, penſions, and other payments from die 
crown. For this purpoſe a bill paſſed both houſes, and re: 
ceived the royal aſſent. At the ſame time paſſed allo an® 
for a general pardon. w 
The act for reſtoring public credit was paſſed the 10 

Auguſt, when the king came to the houſe of pects, ® 
concluded the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, ; om 
©] am glad that the buſineſs of this, and the 10 
ſeſſion, is at length brought to ſuch a period, — er 
now an opportunity of giving you ſome receſs, alter 
great pains you hve taken in the ſervice of the public. 3 
The common calamity, occaſioned by the wic kes 
ecution of the South- ſea ſcheme, was become 10 ve! 


] have 


great 
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before your meeting, that the providing proper remedies 
for it was very difficult, But it is a great comfort to me to 
obſerve, that public credit now begins to recover, which 
gives me the greateſt hopes, that it will be entirely re- 
Fored, when all the proviſions, you have made for that 
end, ſhall be duly put in execution. : 

« have great compaſſion for ghe ſufferings of the inno- 


cent, and a Juſt indignation againſt the guilty; and have 


readily given my ailent to ſuch bills, as you have preſented 
to me, for puniſhing the authors of our late misfortunes; 
and for obtaining the reſtitution and ſatisfaction due to 
thoſe, who have been injured by them, in ſuch a manner, 
as you judge proper. I was at the ſame time willing and de- 
firous, by my free and general pardon, to give eaſe and quiet 
to the reſt of my ſubjects, many of whom may, in ſuch a ge- 
neral infatuation, have been unwarily drawn in to tranſgreſs 
the laws. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

] return you my hearty thanks for the ſupplies you have 

ranted for the current ſervice of this year, and particu- 
Jarly for your enabling me to diſcharge the debts and ar- 
rears on the civil liſt, and to make good the engagements 
] was under for procuring peace in the north, Which in all 
probability, will now very ſoon be concluded. Theſe in- 
{ances of your faichful endeavours to ſupport the honour 
and dignity of the crown at home and abroad, are freth 
marks of you zeal and affection to my perſon and govern- 
ment.“ 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

©] take this opportunity of acquainting you, that we have 
renewed all our treaties of commerce with Spain, upon the 
ſane foot as they were ſettied before the late war, which 
mult neceſlarily prove an immediate and valuable advan- 
tage to the trade and manufactures of this kingdom. 

* ] earneſtly recommend to you all, in your ſeveral ſta- 
tions, to ſuppgeſs profaneneſs and immorality, and to pre- 
ſerve the peace and quiet of the kingdom. 

© Youare all ſenſible that the diſcontents occaſioned by 
the great loſles that many of my ſubjects have ſuſtained, 
have been induſtriouſly raiſed and inflamed by malicious 
and ſeditious libels: but I make no doubt, but that, by 
your prudent conduct in your ſeveral countries, all the 
enemies of my government, who flattered themſelves they 
ſhould be able to take advantage from our misfortunes, and 
blow up the ſufferings of my people into popular diſcontent 
and diſaffection, will be diſappointed in their wicked de- 
ſigus and expectations.” 


The zeal of the parliament deſerved the praiſes beſtowed 
by the king, tor having in great meaſure reſtored the public 
credit, when under ſuch dithculties, and his thanks, not only 
for the ſupplies for the ſervice of the year, but for the dil- 
charge of the civil liſt debts, and the ſubſidy to Sweden. 
The king was fenfible of the injuxious ſuſpicions raiſed on 
his account with regard to the South-ſea company: the em- 
peror's refuſal to deliver up mr. Knight, and the favour 
thewn to the directors aad their abettors, were conſidered as 
bis work, and greatly increaſed the number of the diſaffected. 
Hence it was that he ſtrongly expreſſed his apprehenſions, 
that the enemies to his government would endeavour to blow 
up the ſufferings of the people into diſcontent, that the 
members of parliament might be the more zealous to diſap- 
point their deſigns. 

Aiter the ſpeech the parliament was prorogued to the 
19th of October. 


During thoſe proceedings, ſeveral changes had been made 


in the miniftry, Mr Walpole (as has been ſaid) was made 


arit commiſſioner of the treaſury, and chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. ® The lords Townſhend and Carteret were ap— 
pointed ſecretaries of ſtate. The earl of Ilay was made pri- 


vy-leal of Scotland, and the carl of Bute a lord of the bed- 
chamber. 


Whilſt the parliament was employed in ſettling affairs at 


nome, the king had continued his negotiations abroad, and 
ended them with ſucceſs. 
On the 13th of June, N. S. the treaty of peace between 
reat-Britain and Spain was figned at Madrid. It contain- 
ed only, fix articles, by which ail the regulations with regard 
© commerce, agreed upon by the former treaties, were re- 


m g »q+ 1 
The other commiſſioners of the treaſury were Bailie, Turner, Edge- 


Foy and Pelham. Mr Horatio Walpole was made ſecretary of the trea- 
: and Edward Carteret and Galfredus Walpole, poſt-maſter gene- 


Fl. Benjamin Mildmay, brother to the lord Fitzwalter, was made a com- 


newed; and both the contracting parties promiſed to execute 
it with the utmoſt ſincerity, and to tenounce all interpreta- 
tions, which had been made uſe of to reſtrain and to weaken 


theſe conventions. They engaged to reſtore mutually all 


the effects ſeized and confiſcated on both ſides: His Britan- 

nic majeſty, in particular, was to reſtore all the ſhips of the 
Spaniſh fleet, which had been taken by that of England, in 
the action near Sicily, with the guns, fails, rigging, &c. in 
the fame condition, in which they then were, or the value of 
them, if they were ſold. | 

The deciſion of the other difficulties and pretenſions was 
referred to the congreſs of Cambray. It was ſtipulated like- 
wiſe, that the publication of this treaty ſhould be deferred 
till the general peace, which was negotiating at Cambray, or 
{ome other agreement ſhould be made. It was, however, to 
take place immediately after its being ratified, and the let- 
ters of which ratification were to be exchanged in ſix weeks, 
or ſooner, if poſſible. To theſe was added a ſecret article, 
by which king George promiſed not to interfere any longer 
in the affairs of Italy, and the king of Spain made an abſolute 
ceſſion of Gibraltar and Port-Mahon. | 

The ſame day another treaty was ſigned at Madrid, which 
was little expected: it was a defenſive alliance between 
Great-Britain, France, and Spain; by which they were to 
defend the dominions of each other, wherever ſituated, as 
they were fixed by the treaties of Utrecht, Baden, and Lon- 
don. Each of the allies was to furniſh him, who ſhould 
have occaſion for aſſiſtance, or be attacked, with Booo foot 
and 4000 horle, or an equivalent in money and ſhips. 

One deſign of this alliance was the maintenance and ob- 
ſervation of the treaty, which was to be made at Cambray, 
in order to terminate the differences between the emperor 
and king of Spain. | 

Their Britannicy molt chriſtian, and catholic majeſties 
(ſaid the fifth article of this treaty) being entirely ſatisfied 
with the ſentiments, the duke of Parma has always ſhewn 
towards them, and being deſirous to give him marks of the 
ſingular eſteem and affection they have for him, promiſe and 
engage, by virtue of the preſent treaty, to grant him a parti- 
cular protection for the preſervation of his territories and 
rights, and for the ſupport of his dignity; ſo that, if he ſhall 
be diſturbed, they will join their good offices and endea- 
vours to obtain a juſt ſatisfaction; and, if that be refuſed, 
they will agree upon meaſures to procure it him by all other 
methods, which thall be in their power.“ 

The States-General were, on the firſt opportunity, to be 
invited to enter into this treaty; and it was promiſed to 
maintain the treaty of defenſive alliance, made at the Hague, 
the 4th of January, 1717, and that nothing ſhould be done, 
either directly or indirectly, to the prejudice thereof. 

The congreſs at Cambray, to which all the difficult points 
were referred, was at lait opened. The ambaſſadors of 
England and France had the title of mediators, and were to 
terminate the numberleſs differences between the courts of 
Vienna and Madrid; but they could not ſucceed, the de- 
mands on both ſides being ſo oppoſite. The imperial mini- 
ſters talked in ſo high and deciſive a ſtrain, that there was no 
treating with them: All the pretenſions of their maſter were 
inconteſtable, and equity itſelf; to oppoſe or conteſt them, 
was attacking his ſacred majeſty.” It was thus they expreſſ- 
ed themſelves, in ſpeaking of the pretenſions of the duke of 
Parma, a ho had inſiſted, that the emperor and empire had 
no right to exerciſe any ſuperiority over the duchies of Par- 
ma and Placentia. The imperial miniſters declared, © they 
were amazed the duke of Parma ſhould have the aſſurance 


to draw up ſuch a memorial, and engage the mediators to 


preſent it to chem. It violates (ſaid they) the reſpect due 
to his imperial majeſty, by denying, he has any ſovereignty 
over the duke. The mediators ſhould have ſuppreſſed tuch 


. unreaſonable pretenſions, which they neither could regard, 


nor- had time to diſcuſs. If the duke had any juſt com- 
plaints to propoſe, and would repreſent them with reſpect to 
the imperial court, they would undoubtedly be treated 
there with equity.” 

The mediators anſwered, that the terms uſed by the im- 
perial miniſters were not very becoming between ptinces : 
that the memorial in queſtion could not, without cenſure, 
have been ſuppreſſed : that the duke of Parma had reaſon 
to apply to the congreſs for juſtice, and.that he had not met 
with ſufficient encouragement, in his repreſentations to the 


court of Vienna, to addreſs himſelf thither again. To this 


miſſioner of the exciſe, and Charles Stanhope, treaſurer of the chamber to 


the king. Hugh Forteſcue was called up to the houſe of Lords by the title 
of baron Clinton. | 1 
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it was added, that the negotiations had been always delayed, 
by continued obſtructions from the plenipotentiaries of the 
emperor. . 6 
With ſuch diſpoſitions, nothing was concluded, and never 
was congreſs more fruitleſs. To amuſe and ſurpriſe one 
another was the chief buſineſs; and, when they broke up, 
they were farther than ever from agreeing. L 
After the peace with Spain, king George had the ſatis- 
faction to ſee the tranquillity of Europe reſtored, by a recon- 
ciliation between Sweden and Ruſſia. Though this was 
not done by his mediation, yet, it is certain, the aſſiſtance 
he had given Sweden, and the peace he had procured be- 
tween that crown and thoſe of Pruſſia, Denmark, and Po- 
land, had determined the czar to bound his pretenſions, and 
hearken to an accommodation. As the czar had no quarrel 
with France, he accepted the mediation” of that crown, but 
ahlolutely refuſed to hear of the mediation of Great-Britain. 
Sweden was forced to yield up to the czar almoſt all his 
conqueſts, after the battle of Pultowa; as Livonia, Ingria, 
Eſtonia, part of Carelia, and of the territory of Wyburg, 
Riga, Revel, Nerva, &c. and, in return, the czar re- 
ſtored only part of Finland, with two millions of rix-dollars, 
promiſing not to concern himſelf with the regulations of 
their government, | 
The czar included in the treaty the king and republic of 
Poland, and conſented alto to the including of the king of 
Great-Britain, in fuch ſort, that the differences between 
them ſhould be adjuſted in an amicable manner. 
Theſe differences daily increaſed; and, it theſe princes 
had been neighbours, a war would certainly have enſued. 
Their enmity was in a great meaſure perſonal. The czar's 
was founded upon the conduct of king George, who, whilſt 
only elector of Hanover, had entered into the views of the 
northern ſtares againſt Sweden, and, after reaping the fruit 
of that alliance had declared, on all occaſions, again! 
Ruſſia. Hence the czar always diſtinguiſhed the king of 
England from the elector of Hanover, and ſhewed all poſ- 
ſible regard for the Engliſh, whilſt he endeavoured, by all 
methods, to annoy their king; and, perhaps he would have 
ſucceeded, had it not been for the death of Charles XII. 
That prince and the czar, how much ſoever they were of- 
fended with each other, were more fo with king George, 
and were going to lay aſide or ſuſpend their reſentments, 
in order to be revenged. About the time of the king's 
laſt arrival from Hanover, mr. Baſtugef, the czar's reſident 
at London, for ſome expreſſions in a memorial, was or- 
dered to depart the kingdom in a fortnight. The czar, in 
revenge ot this affront, took occaſion to publiſh a declara- 
tion (which was delivered to the Engliſh factory at Peterſ- 
burg, and printed in Holland) in order to raiſe diſcontents 
in England. The declaration was as follows: 


| Peterſburg, Jan. 29, 1720-21. 
It is notorious in what an unjuſt and injurious manner, 
our reſident was ſent away from the court of England; 
which, having done us a great and ſenſible wrong, ought 
naturely to have engaged us to ule repriſals, according to 
V hat is practiſed every where elſe. But as we perceive that 
all this is done without any regard to the intereſt of Eng- 
land, and only in favour of the Hanoverian intereſt; tor 
which the miniſters of Great-Britain not only negle& the 
triendihip of foreign powers, but do not even ſpare their 
own country, which more nearly, and more ſenſibly con— 
cern them; we were unwilling that the Engliſh nation, 
which has no ſhare in that piece of injuſtice, ſhould ſuffer 
for it; and therefore we grant to them all manner of ſecu— 
rity and free liberty to trade in all our dominions.” 


Theſe two princes, without mentioning their other 
qualities, had great talents for negotiation; but king George 
excelied; for, it muſt be owned, no prince could more 
wiſely improve any favourable circumſtances to diſconcert 
his enemy's. projects. 

Beſides theſe treaties in which king George had ſo great 
an influence, there was one made with the Moors, and 
ſizaed the 12th of Auguſt. Spain, being then at war with 
the Moors, loudly complained of the treaty, but without 
any effect. 


» The family of Conti is one of the four chief families of Rome ; the 
other three are thoſe of Colodna, Orſino, and Savelli, which laſt is 
extinct. 

„ John Sheffield, duke of Buckingham, died February 24, 1720-21, He 
hal himfelf made the following epitaph, and ordered it to be engraved on 
his tomb: but it was not orthodox enough: 


Pro Rege ſzpt, pro rebublic2 ſemper, dubius non improbus vixi. Incer- 
tus nec pertubatus morior, Chiiſtum veneror, In deo confido æterno ac 


emu potente. ENS ENTIUM MISERERE MEI, 


ſent for the pretender, who being come, he to] 


This year died pope Clement XI. His name was 1. 
Francis Albani, native of Urbino. He had fat in = John 
chair above twenty years. When he was carding] ; Papil 
for his abilities courted by all the powers of e e waz 
had a great hand in the will of king Charles II. 32 and 
He was revengeful to the laſt degree, inflexible in h Pain, 
lutions, and rejected all advice. His greateſt polic 18 reſo. 
keep princes at variance. He exprefled great kinda = to 
the pretender. When he found he was going to rr "> 

z Ie 
nals, then in his bed-chamber, that he wamed Ne 2 
him in private; but, one of them repreſenting, cc 
redound molt to his holineſs's honour to deliver Tipe 
thoughts to him in their preſence, the pope „ 
recommended to them the three following points: and 

1. To let the pretender reſide conſtantly in the lac 
which he had aſſigned him. Palace 


2. To continue the penſion granted to him, that he mar 


be always enabled to ſupport the royal dignity, till he r. 


ver his kingdoms. 

3. To oblige the ſucceſſor in the holy ſee, to a2 n. 
pretender in all things againlt the attempts of his eneniies,. 
The cardinals aifured the pope they would take exe tz 
perform the iſt and 0 articles; but that, as to the Xo 
they would be inexculable, if they ſhould continue t9 c. 
hauſt the treaſure of the church, which was by no met 
appropriated for the preſervation of one prince alone, b.. 
tor the defence of the Roman catholic religion in venerd, 
To this the pope anſwered, that his ſucceſfor might, gh 
a very ſafe conſcience, draw out ſums from the treaſury * 
the maintenance of the pretender, becauſe he had hee de. 
prived of his dominions for the ſake of the catholic religion: 
moreover, the pretender himſelf made a very movins 


ſpeech againſt the inhumanity of abandoning one that W2s 


lo helpleſs: but the cardinals replied, that they wos! 
conſider of it, and give their anſwer next day. The pope, 
acquieſcing therewith, deſired the cardinal d'Althan 10 
engage the emperor to eſpouſe the pretender's intereſt, and 
not to forſake him in the prefent juncture; but that cardinal 
begged to be exculed, and ſhewed, that it was impoiiih!: 
to be done, not only on account of ſolemn treaty, but al: 
by reaſon of the ſignal ſervices which England did to his 
imperial majeſty, in the late war againſt the Sr aniards. 
Clement XI. was ſucceeded by Michael Angelo, of the 
family of Conti, who took the name ot Innocent XIII. in 
memory of pope Innocent III. the mot worthy of all the 
popes choſen from among the cardinals of that family. 
On the 15th of April, the princets of Wales was delivered 
of a fon at Leiceſter- houſe, and, the next day the city of 
London having preſented the congratulatory addres, te 
king in his anſwer, faid, ] cannot omit taking this oppor- 
tunity of aſſuring you, that I am truly concerned at the ca- 
lamity brought upon you by rhe wicked management of the 
South-fca company. I have, however, this comfort, tht 
the report of any part of this misfortune cannot with the 
leaſt juſtice be imputed to me. Nothing will give me mot: 
eaſe and ſatisfaction than the ſeeing you delivered from your 
preſent ſufferings, your trade revived, and public crecit 
re- eſtabliſned. This declaration was thought to be nece'- 
ſary, by reaſon of the inſinuations raiſed by the dite. 
tected. | 8 
The young prince was chriſtened the 2d of Mar: t!! 
godfathers were the king of Pruſſia and the duke of Jan, 
repreſented by the earl of Grantham and the lord Lumler: 
The godmother was the queen of Pruſſia, repreſented t 
the dutcheſs of Dorſet. The young prince was named Vi! 
liam Auguſtus, who, this very year 1746, defeated da: 
rebels in Scotland. os 
The king held, on the 25th of March, a chapter 0! '* 
order of the garter, to fill up the vacancies occationee I! 
the death of the dukes of Rutland and Buckingham. 
their room were choſen Charles Fitzroy, duke of Gratton, 
and Henry Clinton, earl of Lincoln. 25 
The parliament had but one ſeſſion left, fince the ſeren 
years expired at Lady-day next. It was propoſed in coune! 
to diſſolve the preſent, and call a new parliament; bu! - 
was repreſented by the majority, that it would be mes 
expedient to hold another ſeſſion, as farther meaſures Me 


He was made knight of the garter by king Charles II. and e 
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ent 
This year, September 15, died Matthew Prior, for whom 3 monumct 
was erected in Weſtminſter-abbey. 
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ea towards a perfect reſtoration of the public credit, 
n — might not ſo readily come into. 
1 had been infinuated, that a deſign was formed for the 


continuance of the parliament beyond the next ſeſſion: and 


ſo far believed, that ſeveral members of the common- coun- 


manded, in form, of the lord-mayor, that 
5 of Lon be ſummoned, in which it was intended 
7 ove for an addreſs to the king to thank him for his 
5 = care of the trade and commerce with Spain, but prin- 
ally to expreſs their hopes of his calling frequent and 
„ parliaments: The lord-mayor, perceiving their inten- 
0 F refuſed to comply with their requeſts on various pre- 
— Upon this, they publiſhed an account of their pro- 
yan « with the heads of their intended addreſs, under 
hs artful title of, © An apology for the citizens of London, 
for their not addrefling his majeſty under the preſent cir- 
s of affairs.“ 
3 raged this year in the ſouthern parts of France, 
particularly at Marſeilles. On this occaſion a proclamation 
was publiſhed, forbidding any perſon to come into. England 
from any part of France, between the ba of Biſcay and 
Dunkirk, without certificates of health. he ſtreets were 
ordered to be paved and kept clean; and an act of parli- 
ament paſſed the laſt ſeſſion for prevention of infection, by 
building of peſt-houſes (to which the infected perſons, or 
healthy of an infected family, were to be removed) and by 
ordering trenches or lines to be drawn round any City, town, 
or place infected. Theſe precautions, appearing to {ome to 
de untealonable, cauſed great debates, as will hereafter be 
ren. i 

The parliament met on the day appointed, October 19, 
and the ſeſſion was opened with the following ſpeech from 


the throne : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

©] acquainted you, when we parted laſt, with our hav- 
ing renewed all our treaties of commerce with Spain; fince 
which, peace is happily reſtored in the north, by the con- 
cluſion of the treaty between the czar and the King of Swe- 
den, and by that, which I have made with the Moors, a 
great number of my ſubjects are delivered from flavery; 
and all ſuch of them, as trade to thoſe parts of the world, 
are, for the future, ſecured from falling under that dread- 
tul calamity. 

© In this fituation of affairs, we ſhould be extremely 
wanting to ourſelves, if we neglected to improve the fa- 
vourable opportunity, which this general tranquility gives 
us of extending, our commerce, upon which the riches and 
grandeur of this nation chiefly depend. Ir 1s very obvious, 
that nothing would more conduce to the obtaining ſo pub- 
lic a good, than to make the exportation of our own ma- 
nufactures, and the importation of the commodities, uſed 
in themanufacturing of them, as practicable and as eaſy as 
may be preſerved in our favour, our navigation increaſed, 
and greater numbers of our poor employed. | 

© I muſt therefore recommend it to you, gentlemen of 
the houſe of commons, to conſider how far the duties upon 
thele branches may be taken off and replaced, without any 
violation of public faith, or laying any new burthen upon 
my people. And I promite myſelf, that, by a due conſi- 
deration of this matter, the produce of thoſe duties, com- 
pared with the infinite advantages, that will accrue to the 
kingdom by their being taken off, will be found ſo incon- 
ſiderable, as to leave little room for any difficulties or ob- 
jections. 

The ſupplying ourſelves with naval ſtores, upon terms 
the moſt caſy and leſs precarious, ſeems highly to deſerve 
the care and attention of parliament. Our plantations in 
America naturally abound with moſt of the proper materials 


or tis neceflary and eſſential part of our trade and mari- 


time ſtrengch: and if, by due encouragement, we could 
be furniſhed ſrom thence with thoſe naval ſtores, which we 
are now obliged to purchaſe and bring from foreign coun- 


tries, it would not only greatly contribute to the riches, in- 


fluence, and power of this nation, but, by employing our 
own colonies in this ufeful and adyantageous ſervice, di- 
vert them from ſetting up and carrying on manufactures, 
Which directly interfere with thoſe of Great-Britain. 


G-ntlemen of the Houſe ot Commons, 

It will be a great pleature to me, if, in raiſing the ſup- 
plies of this year, it may be ſo ordered, that my people 
may reap ſome immediate benefit from the preſent circum- 

nces of affairs abroad. TI have ordered eſtimates to be pre- 
pared for the ſervice of the enſuing ycar, and likewiſe an 


Account of the debts of the navy to be laid before you, 
umb. 77, 
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Vou cannot but be ſenſible of the ill conſequences, that 
ariſe from ſuch a large debt ee unprovided for; and 
that, as long as the navy and victualling bills are at a very 
high diſcount, they do not only effect all other public credit, 
but greatly increaſe the charge and expence of the current 
ſervice. It is therefore very much to be wiſhed, that you 
could find a method of di{charging this part of the national 
debt, which of all others 1s the moſt heavy and burthen- 
ſome; and by that means have it in your power to eale 
your country of ſome part of the taxes, which irom an ab- 
ſolute neceſlity, they have been obliged to pay: 


My Lords and Gentlemen, | 
The unſpeakable miſery and deſolation, that has of late 
raged in ſome parts of Europe, cannot but be a ſufi cnt 
warning to us, to uſe all poſſible precautions to prevent the 


contagion from being brought in among us; or, if theſe 


kingdoms ſhould be viſited with ſuch a fatal calamity, to 
be in a condition, with the bleſſing of God, to ftop its far- 
ther progreſs. And as all other proviſions will be altoge- 
ther vain and fruitleſs, if the abominable practice of run- 
ning goods be not at once totally ſuppreſſed, I moſt ear- 
neſtly recommend to you, to let no other conſideration ſtand 
in competition with a due care of preſerving ſo many thou- 
ſand lives. 

The ſeveral affairs which I have mentioned to vou, 
being of the higheſt and moſt immediate concern to the 
whole kingdom, I doubt not but you will enter into the con- 
ſideration of them with that temper, unanimity, and dil- 
patch, that the neceſſity and importance of them require.” 


The king, in his ſpeech, propoſes the affairs to be conſi- 
dered ; ſhews the beſt manner of extending commerce, and 
ſupplying naval ſtores : expreſſes his concern for the debts 
of the navy, and hopes they will be taken care of in the 
ſupplies for the preſent year: concludes with recommending 
all poſſible means to prevent the plague, or ſtop the pro- 
grels of its contagion, particularly by providing againſt 
the practice of ſmuggling. 

The addrefles of thanks were ſuitable to the ſpeech ; the 
king was congratulated upon his ſuccels for reſtoring the 
tranquility of Europe, and ſecuring the trade of the nation 
by treaties : aſſurances were given to proceed to the conſi- 


deration of the affairs recommended by him, with temper, 


unanimity, and diſpatch. Notwithſtanding theſe ailur- 
ances of unanimity, the debates ran very high this ſeſſion, 
and nothing paſſed without great oppoſition. | 

One of the firſt debates which happened in the houſe of 
lords was about the famous mr. Law. He came to Eng- 
land, on the 2oth of October, in the fleet under fir John 
Norris from the Baltic. Mr Law, after the downfal of the 
Miſſiſſippi ſtoc, had been forced to leave France, to avoid 
the reſentment of the enraged people, who had more than 
once attempted his life. Having ſpent ſome time at Venice, 
and paid a viſit to the pretender at Rome, people were nor 
a little ſurpriſed, ſome time after, to hear, that he was gone 
to Hanover, from whence he deſigned ſhortly to come into 
England. He was brought up to London by a lord, with 
whom he had negotiated for great parcels of South-ſea ſtoc; 
was privately admitted at court; and having taken a houſe 
in Conduit- ſtreet, near Hanover-ſquare, he was, for ſome 
days, viſited by great numbers of perſons of quality and 
diſtinction. This gave ſo much umbrage, that on the 26th 
of October, earl Coningſby repreſented to the houfe of 
lords how dangerous it might be, on ſeveral accounts, to 
entertain and countenance ſuch a man as mr. Law; and a 
day being, at his motion, appointed to conſider of that 
matter, the earl ſaid, that he (the earl) could not but en- 
tertain ſome jealouſy of a perſon, who had done ſo much 
miſchief in a neighbouring kingdom, and who being ſo im- 
menſely rich, as he was reported to be, might do a great deal 
more hurt here, by tampering with any, who were grown def. 
perate, by being involved in the calamity occaſioned by the 
fatal imitation of his pernicious projects. That this perſon 
was the more dangerous, in that he had renounced, not 
only his natural affection to his country, and his allegi- 
ance to his lawful ſovereign, by being naturalized in France, 
and openly countenancing the pretender's fricnds, but, 
which was worſt of all, he had alſo renounced his God, by 
turning Roman catholic; concluding, that they ought to 
enquire, whether fir John Norris had orders to bring him 
over?” The lord Carteret anſwered, that mr. Law had 
many years ago, the misfortune to Kill a gentleman in a 
duel; but that, having at laſt, received the benefit of the 
king's clemency, and the appeal lodged by the relations of 
the deceaſed being taken * he was come over to plcad 
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his majeſty's pardon. That there was no law to keep any 
Engliſhman out of his country; and as mr. Law was a ſub- 
ject of Great-Britain, it was not even in the king's power 
to hinder him from coming over, if he thought fit.” To 
this the Lord Trevor replied, that mr. Law was indeed a 
ſubje& of Great-Britain, and, therefore, as ſuch, had an 
undoubted right to come hither ; but the circumſtances of 
a perſon of his character being brought on board an Engliſh 
admiral, and at this junfure of time, might deſerve the 
conſideration of that houſe.” Earl Cowper ſpoke much to 
the ſame effect: but, however, the affair was dropped, and 
mr. Law, attended by the duke of Argyle and the earl of 
Ilay, pleaded his pardon at the King's- bench according to 
form. , 

The navy debt, which was increaſed to 1,700,000l. and 
of which the conſideration had been recommended from 
the throne, occaſioned, great debates in both houſes. Mr 
Freeman, in the houſe of commons, reflected with ſome 
warmth upon the perſons concerned in that part of the 
adminiſtration, ſaying, it was matter of wonder, how ſo 
great a debt could be incurred, when the parliament had 
provided what had been deſired upon that head.“ Mr 
Shippen hinted, that ſuch extraordinary expences could 
not be for the immediate ſervice of Great-Britain, but in all 
probability, for the preſervation of ſome foreign * gan 
ons.“ Sir Joſeph Jekyll ſaid, © that he was not againſt pro- 
viding for any juſt public debt; but that, in his opinion, 
they could not anſwer it, either to themſelves, or thoſe they 
had the honour to repreſent, if they gave away the nation's 
money blindfold; and therefore he deſired, that the houſe 
might be informed, how ſo great a debt had been contrac- 
ed?“ To this mr. Walpole replied, © nothing in the world 
was more reaſonable; and therefore he backed the motion, 
for having a particular account of that debt laid before the 
houſe ; but, 1n the mean time, he might affure them, that 
near 1,100,000. of it was contracted in the laſt reign; and 
as the perſons now in the adminiſtration were not anſwer- 
able for that part, neither did they deſire, that above one 
million of it ſhould be this year provided for.“ This was 
agreed to without dividing. 

The ſame affair was more warmly debated in the houſe 
of lords: when a ſurpriſe was expreſſed, how the navy debt 
came to be ſo large, it was anſwered (as in the houſe of 
commons) that near two-thirds of the debt had been con- 
tracted 1n the laſt reign, of which the proofs were ready. 
Upon this the carl of Rocheſter ſaid, that, fince the debt 
was incurred, it was but juſtice, that they, who truſted the 
government, ſhould be paid; but, on the other hand, it 
became the wiſdom of that houſe to endeavour to prevent 
the like for the future, and to reſtore the navy on the an- 
cient foot, that is, not to exceed the expences provided for 
by parliament.” And moved for an addreſs to that pur- 
poſe. This was oppoſed by the earl of Ilay, who urged, 
that the public good, and the ſafety of the nation, being 
the grand object and rule of government, ſome latitude 
mult of neceſſity be given, and allowance made to thoſe 
who are in the adminiſtration, for extraordinary expences, 
upon unforeſeen exigences. And therefore, if the miniſters, 
as they had promiſed it, gave the houſe a ſatisfactory ac- 
count how the debt in queſtion came to be contracted, there 
was, in his opinion, no occaſion for ſuch an addreſs.“ The 
lord-chancellor Parker and others ſpeaking on the ſame ſide, 
the motion for an addreſs was rejected by 64 voices (among 
which was the lord Harcourt's, who had been lately made a 
viicount) againſt 22. 

In teveral other debates on this affair, it was urged, 
* that the navy debt was increaſed by employing more ſea- 
men than were provided for by parliament, particularly by 
ſending large fleets to the Baltic and Mediterranean, and 
keeping the ſailors in pay during the winter: that theſe ex- 
pences were not neceflary for the ſervice of Great-Britain, 
and therefore it was proper to have all the papers relating to 
the northern tranſactions, particularly the lord. Carteret's 
private inſtructions, laid before the houſe, in order to have 
tull fati-faction concerning the grounds of theſe expeditions, 
and to lee whether the act of ſettlement had been no ways 
infringed by them, a point of the utmolt conſequence to the 
preſent eltabliſhment. To this it was anſwered, that the 
employing more ſeamen for ſeveral years, than were pro- 
vided for by parliament, was occaſioned by ſervices which 
either were purſuant to the previous advice, or had the ſub- 
ſequent eee of one or both houſes, and were alſo 
necgſfary for the latety of the kingdom, and tranquility of 


Europe: that, the nature of theſe ſervices detaining the 


{quadrons till the months of November, or December, the 
Paying off the ſcamen was inconſiſtent with having the ſhips 
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ready to ſail early in the ſpring, and nothing would 
by it. By a great majority it was voted, that lor 
ret's private inſtructions ſhould not be addreſſed for 
the ſending a ſquadron to the Baltic did no wa 
the act of ſettlement. 
The affairs of Spain in the north were fo equally c; 

ed in the increaſe of the naval debt, that the 5 
the one naturally led to the enquiry into the other. * 
debate was opened by the duke of Wharton, who ani... 
verted upon the conduct of the miniſters, both as OM 
war and peace with Spain, and moved that the treaty Wh 
that crown might be laid before the houſe, The IS 
Sunderland ſaid, © he did not doubt bur his m aN 
be always ready to comply with the deſires of 
and even in this particular, as well as in others; hut ;1... 
for his part, he would be ſo free as to declare his judgmes: 
againſt adviſing his majeſty to communicate the treaty 5 
queſtion at this juncture, becauſe, to his knowledge 8 
was in it a ſecret article, which the king of Spain had bs 
ſired might not be made public, till after the treaty of ay 
bray was over; and, his majeſty having granted that t.. 
queſt, he therefore hoped that houſe would not ders 15 
majeſty to break his promiſe.” Upon this the duke ,; 
Wharton's motion was rejected by a majority of a v. 


VICE 


againſt 22. In another debate the earl of Strafford fia 


ed, © that as the war with Spain was undertaken with... 
neceſſity, or a juſt provocation, ſo the peace was con. 
cluded without any benefit or advantage. That, conta 
to the law of nations, the Spaniſh fleet was fallen upon 


out _ declaration of war, and even while a Britiſh n 


be ſave 
d Carte. 
„and that 
y break into 


gelty would 
that kouſ 
9 


i 
* 
wit 


: : liter 
and a ſecretary of ſtate were amicably treating at M::j4.; 


ſo that the Spaniards might think themſelves ſecure from 


any hoſtilities. And as the manner of beginning the dar 
did not appear juſtifiable, ſo neither could the war it{zls 


be eaſily reconciled with ſound politics, ſince it was an in. 
terruption to one of the moſt valuable branches of our 
trade, and at a time when the nation groaned under the 
preſſure of heavy debts, occaſioned by a former long ex. 
penſive war: concluding with a motion for an addre( 0 
his majeſty, that he would be pleaſed to cauſe the inſtruc. 
tions, that were given to fir George Byng (now lord Tot. 
rington) to be laid before the houſe,” But as the motion 
for the treaty, ſo this for the inſtructions of fir George Eng. 
was upon the queſtion rejected by a majority of 67 again! 
24. A proteſt was entered, repreſenting, that a motion 
for the admiral's inſtructions had never been denied; 
that, without a fight of the lord Torrington's inſtrudi. 
ons, the war with Spain, in which the action in the Mech 
terranean involved us, did not appear juſtifiable, and was 
plainly prejudicial to che nation, as it interrupted our com- 
merce with Spain, and occaſioned a ſtrict union between the 
French and Spaniſh crowns, which it was the interci ot 
Great-Britain to have kept always divided. Nor did it g- 
pear that Great-Britain reaped any fruits from that war. 
After this it was moved, that the houſe would enquire 
what were become of the ſhips taken from the Span, 
and how they were diſpoſed of, and an addreſs for da, 
purpoſe was voted. : 
{1721-22 | The debates on the navy debt being put ©: 


for three weeks, a proteſt (Feb. 19,) was entered 422% 1's 


in which the ſeveral particulars that were deſigned to ©? 
proceeded upon, were ſpecified, but they were afterwards 
expunged by an order of the houſe. 

The bill to prevent infection from the plague antes 
likewiſe long and warm debates in the houſe of lords. Lan 
Cowper moved, that a clauſe might be added to © 
for repealing ſo much of the late quarentine act, 5 + 
powers the government to remove to a lazaret, 07 {+ 
houſe, any perſon whatſoever, infected with the plagut“ 
healthy perſonsout of an infected family from their habitation”, 
and alſo ſo much of the act, as gives power for tac dias 
ing lines or trenches round any city, town, or place inter- 
He repreſented, that theſe powers were altogether unknovN 
to our conſtitution, inconſiſtent with the lenity 0! 2 
government, ſuch as could never be wiſely or uſctuly e 
in practice; and the more odious, becauſe they ſeemed 0 1 
copied from the arbitrary government of France, and cou 
not be executed but by military force.“ The earl allo of. 
poſed the forcing perſons to accept of nurſes and Panter 
appointed by government. Though the repeal of tue“ 0 
noxious clauſes in the quarentine act, met with much 2 
poſition, and a petition from the city of London, for — 
purpoſe, had been rejected by the lords: yet an act py a 
at laſt for repealing the clauſes for removing perſons 
peſt-houſes, and drawing lines round any city or to 
was infected. | 
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iny and deſertioh bill occaſioned the uſual diſ- 

* che army. The lord Trevor opened the de- 

—— wich a long ſpeech, wherein he excepted againſt the 
cauſes for puniſhing ſoldiers with death for deſertion, and 
for exempting them from being arreſted for debt. He 


urged, * that the exerciſe of the martial law in time of 


eace was unknown, and repugnant to our conſtitution : 
chat ſuch a law was indeed neceſſary during the late re- 
bellion; but, there being at — no ſuch reaſon, ond all 
being perfectly quiet and eaſy under his majeſty's mild go- 
vernment, the puniſhment of offences committed by the 
ſoldiery ought to be left to the civil magiſtrate : and that, 
on the other hand, it was unreaſonable to grant ſoldiers a 
protection from their lawful creditors, ſince a great Ay 
poor people, who might be drawn in to truſt them, might 
be ruined.” After a warm debate, the bill paſſed without 
any alteration or reduction of the forces. 

There was at this time great clamour againſt the French 
building and buying ſhips in England. Some were built 
for them at Briſtol, and more at London. When this mat- 
ter was conſidered in the houſe of lords, it was ſuggeſted, 
that the practice of building ſhips for foreigners might be 
attended with very ill and dangerous conſequences; for, as 
ſuch foreigners, though at preſent in amity with us, may 
vet, one time or other, become our enemies, they will, in 
ſuch a caſe, make uſe of thoſe very ſhips to fight againſt 
us: beſides this general conſideration, the preſent great 
ſcarcity of timber in England made ſuch a practice ſo much 
the more unjuſtifiable, eſpecially if it was conſidered what a 
oreat number of ſhips had lately been built for the French, 
ſome of which were fixty or ſeventy gun ſhips.“ To this it 
was anſwered, that they knew of no law in being to hinder 
any ſhip-carpenter from working for any one, that would 
employ him. That the French, though now in amity, may 
indeed be one day our enemies; but yet, if they built not 
here ſuch ſhips as they have occafion for, they might get 
them built in Holland or at Hamburgh; and they were of 
opinion, that it was better for us to get their money than 
our neighbours: that indeed, if we could hinder the French 
from building ſhips at all, it would be prudent to do it; 
but fince they can have them in other places, our prohi- 
5:ting them to buy them here would rather be detrimental 
than advantageous to us.“ After ſome other ſpeeches, it 
was agreed to conſult the judges. Upon which, chief uſtice 
Pratt, in the name of all the judges preſent (except baron 
Jontague, who deſired farther time to conſider of it, before 
ne gave his opinion) declared, that they knew of no law, 
whereby the king was im powered to hinder any of his ſub- 
cs trom building ſhips for any one, that would employ 
them, whether natives or foreigners.“ Earl Cooper ſaid, if 
there was no ſuch law, it was high time there ſhould be 
one, to put a ſtop to ſuch a pernicious practice for the fu- 
ture; and therefore moved, that the judges be ordered to 
bring in a bill for that purpoſe. But, after ſome diſputes 
about certain proviſoes, the conſideration of the bill was 
put off and never more reſumed. 

The quakers having petitioned the commons for leave to 
bling in a bill for taking out their ſolemn affirmation the 
words, in the preſence of Almighty God,“ a bill paſted 
the houſe for that purpoſe, and was ſent up to the lords, 
here it occaſioned a debate. The biſhop of Rocheſter 
1aving, among other things, faid, He did not know 
way lach 2 diſtinguiſhing indulgence, as was intended by 
dus bill, ſhould be allowed to. a ſet of people, who were 
hardly chriſtians,” The earl of Lay anfwered, he wonder- 
ed that reveread . prelate ſhould call in queſtion, whether 
tue quakers were chriſtians, ſince they were ſo, at leaſt by 
act ot parliament, being included in the Toleration act, 
ander the general denomination of proteſtant diſſenters. 


„ a 5 — * > 
The biſhop replied, „It was againſt the ſtanding orders of 


chat auguſt aſſembly to make any perſonal reſlections; and 
"thought it a much greater indecency to make a jeſt of any 
a that was ſacred; and that the calling the quakers 
II 

21905 upon chrittianity itſelf; however, he would let 
e pals, aud relerve to another opportunity what he had 
"0 otker againſt the bill. Accordingly, he afterwards en- 
©22Y0ured to prove the quakers were no chriſtians, and was 
Ieconded and fupported by the earl of Strafford, lord North 
ad Ger, and the archbiſhop of York. When the bill 
+> commuted, a petition from ſome of the London clergy 
pony by the archbiſhop of York, fetting torth, 
nous OE. in its contequences, nearly affect 
Ft 5 \ of t e ſubject in general, ſo it would in a more 
Tclat manner, indanger the legal maintenance of the 
dense Dy ri thes, inaſmuch as the people called quakers pre- 
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ans, by act of parliament, was a fort of fide-wind re- 


e 167 
tend to deny the payment of tythes upon a principle of con- 
ſcience : and therefore might be under ſtrong inducements 
to eaſe their conſciences in that reſpect, by violating them 
in another, when their ſimple affirmation, on behalf of friends 
of the ſame perſuaſion, ſhall paſs in all courts of judicature for 
legal evidence. However, that the injuries, which the petitio- 
ners in their private affairs might poſſibly ſuffer, were as they 
ought to be, of ſmall account with them in compariſon of the 
miſchiefs which might redound to ſociety from the indul- 
gence intended, as it ſeemed to imply, that juſtice may be 
duly adminiſtered, and government ſupported, without 
the intervention of any ſolemn appeal to God as a witneſs 
of the truth of what is ſaid by all perſons, in all caſes of 
great importance to the common welfare; whereas the pe- 
titioners were firmly perſuaded, that an oath was inſtituted 
by God himſelf, as the ſureſt bond of fidelity among 
men, and hath been eſteemed, and found to be ſo by the 


wiſdom and experience of all nations in all ages. But that 


what chieſly moved the petitioners to apply to their lordſhips 
ſerious concern, leſt the minds of good men ſhould be griev- 
ed and wounded, and the enemies of chriſtianity triumph, 
when they ſhould ſee ſuch condeſcenſions made by a chriſ- 
tian legiſlature to a fet of men, who renounce the divine 
inſtitutions of Chriſt; particularly that, by which the faith- 
ful are initiated into his religion, and denominated chriſ- 
tians; and who cannot, on this account, according to the 
uniform judgment and practice of the catholic church, be- 
deemed worthy of that iced name. The petitioners more- 
over repreſented, that, upon the beſt information tney 
could get, the inſtances wherein any quaker had refuſed 
the ſolemn affirmation preſcribed by an act in the th and 8th 
years of William III. had from the paſſing that act to that 


day, been exceeding 1are; fo that there might be ground to 


hope, that the continued uſe of the ſaid folemn attirmation 
would, by degrees, have entirely cured that people of all 
thoſe unreafonable prejudices againſt an oath, which the fa- 
vour deſigned them by the bill might tend to ſtrengthen and 
confirm. And the petitioners humbly left it to their lord- 
ſhips wile deliberations, whether ſuch an extraordinary in- 
dulgence, granted to a people already, as is conceived, too 
numerous, might not contribute to multiply their ſect, and 
tempt perſons to profeſs themſelves quakers in order to be 
exempted trom the obligation of oaths, and to ſtand upon a 
foot of privilege, not allowed to the beſt chriſtians in the 
kingdom.” 

Ihe receiving and reading of this petition was warmly op- 
poſed, and, the queition being at laſt put, it was rejected. 
All the biſhops preſent, except the two archbiſhops, the 
biſhops ot Oxford, (Potter) Litchfield and Coventry, 
(Hough) and Rocheſter, were againſt the petition. The 
biſhop of Saliſbury endeavourcd to mitigate the matter, and 
propoſed, that the petitiones might have leave to withdraw 
their petition ; but this was oppoſed by the earl of Sunder- 
land, who ſaid, that a committee ought to be appointed to 
enquire into the authors and promoters of it, for he looked 
upon it to be no better than a libel. The lord Townſhend 
took notice of the irregular way, in which the petition was 
preſented, for, if it was a petition of the London clergy, it 
ought to be offered either by the biſhop of that dioceſe, or 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury; whereas it was preſented 
by the archbiſhop of York, who was metropolitan of ano- 
ther province. However, a proteſt was entered by ſeveral 
lords and biſhops againſt rejecting the petition. After this, 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury moved, that the quakers af- 
firmation might not be admitted in courts of judicature, 
but among themſelves; and the archbiſhop of York moved 
for a clauſe, that the quakers athrmation ſhould not go in 
any {uit at law for tythes: but, after ſome farther debate, 
the bill was gone through, and ſent bac to the commons; 
but a proteſt was entered againſt it by ſeveral lords and 
biſhops. 

As nothing had paſſed without being proteſted againft, 
the carl of Sunderland, towards the end of the ſeſſion, took 
notice, * that the privilege of entering proteſts had, of late, 
been ſo much abuſed, that, in his opinion, ſome reſtrain: 
ought to be put to it by limiting the time for entering proteſts 


upon aſking leave of the houte, which was never denied: 


and therefore he moved, that ſuch lords, as ſhall enter 
their proteſtations with reaſons ſhall do the ſame before 
two o'clock the next fitting day, and ſign them before the 
houſe riſes.” This was oppoted by the lord Cowper, who al- 
ledged, that, the time being fo ſhort, and very few lords 
coming ſo early, ſuch an order would in effect put an end 
toall proteſting, winch was an ancient privilege of that houſe.” 
The biſhop of Recheſter added, “ that if proteſis were limi- 
ted to lo ſnhort a time, this was at leaſt the way to have them 
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crude and indigeſted: and he thought it unbecoming the 
dignity of that auguſt aflembly to have any thing entered 
upon their journals, which were records for after ages, be- 
fore it had been duly conſidered, and well digeſted.” How- 
ever, it was reſolved, that it ſhould be a ſtanding order of 
the houſe (inſtead of the order of the th of March, 1641) 
that ſuch lords, as ſhall enter their proteſtations with reaſon, 
ihall do the ſame before two o'clock the next ſitting day, and 
gn them before the houſe riſes. 

Ihe commons, after having granted the neceſſary 22 

brought in a bill for ſecuring the freedom of elections of mem- 
bers of parliament. Great debates aroſe about ſeveral clauſes 
that were offered to be inſerted inthe bill; particularly, that no 
officer of the cuſtoms or exciſe ſhould vote at any election for 
parliament men. This was fſtrenuouſly oppoſed, as taking 
away from thofe officers their birth- right, as Engliſhmen and 
freeholders; upon which that clauſe was dropped. Another 
was propoſed, that no perſon, who did not pay ſcot and 
lot, ſhould have a vote in a corporation. This was alſo op- 
poſed, © becauſe (as it was urged) it had already been ad- 
qudged at committees of elections, and agreed to by the 
houſe in ſeveral caſes, that ſuch perſons, in ſome places ſhould 
have no votes; and in other places they ſhould be allowed to 
vote, provided they did not receive alms from the pariſh.” As 
this clauſe was not inſiſted upon, the bill paſſed, and was 
ſent up to the lords. The earl of Sunderland endeavoured 
to ſhew the impoſſibility of the ſeveral clauſes of the bill be- 
ing put in execution, without expoſing the moſt innocent 
perſons to the guilt of perjury. After ſeveral ſpeeches on 
both ſides, the bill was rejected by 48 voices againſt 30. 

An act paſſed this ſefſion, to enable the South- ſea com- 
pany to diſpoſe of the effects in their hands by way of lot- 
tery or ſubſcription, in order to pay the debts of the com- 
pany. By a claufe in this bill, the South-ſea company 
were impowered to fell 200,000l. a year of their capital 
{toc for the ſame purpoſe. Another act paſſed, to prolong 
the times for hearing and determining claims upon the 
eſtates of the South- ſea directors, and of mr. Aiſlabie and 
mr. Craggs. 

On the 7th of March, the buſineſs of the ſeſſion being 
over, the King came to the houſe of peers, and, put an 
end to the parliament, with the following ſpeech to both 
houtes : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


* You could not have given me a more acceptable in- 


ſtance of your zeal and affection, than by diſpatching, with 
ſo much unanimity, the ſeveral particulars I recommended 
to you at the beginning of this ſeſſion, for the eaſe and ad- 
vantage of my people. 

The many and great encouragements you have given 
to our trade and manufactures, and the proviſion you have 
made for our being ſupplied with naval ſtores from our own 
plantations, will, I make no doubt, excite the induſtry of 
my ſub;e&ts, employ a greater number of the poor, increaſe 
our navigation, and be a conſiderable addition to the riches 
and ftrength of this nation. 


It may not be improper to inſert here the monumental inſcription on the 
pillar in the paik, betore the cattle of Blenheim, which enumerates the duke 
ef Marlborough's exploits in a plain, elegaut, and maſculine ſtyle: 


The caſtle of Blenheim was founded by Q. Anne, 
In the fourth year of her reign ; 
In the year of the chriſtian æra 2705 | 
A monument deſigned to perpetuate the memory of the ſignal victory 
Obtain'd over the French and Bavarians, 
Near the village of Blenheim, 
On the banks of the Danube, 
By JOHN duke of MARLBOROUGH ; 

The hero not only of his nation, but of his age ; 
Whoſe glory was equal in the council and in the field; 
Who by wiſdom, juſtice, candour, and addreſs, 
Reconciled various and even oppolite intereſts ; 
Acquired an influence, which no rank, no authority can give, 
Nor any force but that of ſuperior virtue; 
Became the fixed important center, 

Which united in one common cauſe 
The principal ſtates of Europe; 

Who by military knowledge, and irreſiſtible valour, 

In a long ſeries of uninterrupted triumphs, 

Broke the power of France, 

Ihen raifed the higheſt, when exerted the molt ; 
Reſcued the empire from deſolation; 

Aſſerted and confirmed the liberties of Europe. 


Php, a grandfon of the houſe of France, united to the intereſts, directed 
by the policy, ſupported by the arms of that crown, was placed on the throne 
of Spain. King William the third beheld this formidable union of two great, 
and once rival, monarchies, At the end of a life ſpent in defending the 
liberties of Europe, he ſaw them in their greateſt danger. He provided for 
their ſecurity, in the molt effectual manner. He took the duke of Marl« 
dorougli into his ſervice, | | 
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Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

* The raiſing the current ſupplies of the year, 3 

making a proviſion for the diſcharge of fo conc 

part of the debt of the navy, 1s a farther proof of y 

tion to me, and your regard for the public; and y 

it, in a manner to little burthenfome to my peop 
me the greateſt ſatisfaction. 


nd the 
ſiderahle a 
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My Lords and Gentleman, 

I cannot in juſtice part with this parliament 
returning you my ſincereſt thanks for your ſteady 
lute adherence to my perſon and government, and 
tereſt of the proteſtant cauſe both at home and a... 
The enemies of our happy conſtitution have given = 
ſtrongeſt and moſt honourable teſtimony of your debavio 
in theſe particulars, by the implacable malice, which 2 
have, upon all occaſions, expreſſed againſt you. 2 

© You muſt all be ſenſible, that they are at this juncture 

* 5 te- 
viving with the greateſt induſtry, the ſame wicked arts of c 
lumny and defamation, which have been the conſtant 8 
ludes to public troubles and diſorders: and ſuch is their u 
tuation, that they flatter themſelves, the groſſeſt miſreprelen 
tations will turn to their advantage, and give them an oPpor. 
tunity of recommending themſelves to the favour and e od 
opinion of my people. But I have ſo juſt a confidence i 
the affection of my ſubjects, and in their regard for their on 
welfare, that I am pertuaded they will not ſuffer chemſelre, 
to be thus impoſed upon, and betrayed into their on 
deſtruction. 

For my part, as the preſervation of the conſtitution in 
church and ftate ſhall always be my care, I am firmly de- 
termined to continue to countenance ſuch, as have manifeſte, 
their zeal for the preſent eſtabliſhment, and have the religious 
and civil rights of all my ſubjects truly at heart; and 1 que tin 
not but that behaviour, which has juſtly recommended them) 
me will effectually ſecure to them the good-will of all thi: 
are well- affected to my government, and will convince the 
world, that the expectations of thoſe are very ill grounded, 
who hope to prevail with a proteſtant free people, to give u 
their religion and liberties into the hands of ſuch as ar: 
enemies unto both.” 

After this ſpeech the parliament was prorogued to the 
15th of March, but, on the roth, a proclamation was pub- 
lithed: to diffolve the parliament, and, three days after, 
another for calling a new one. 


; Withoyr 
and reſ;. 
to the in. 


l 


[ 1722] Soon after the diſſolution of the parliament, dic 
Charles Spencer, earl of Sunderland, whoſe abilities as: 
miniſter were indiſputable, but who expoſed himſelf to great 
odium by the violence of his temper, and the ſhare he was 
thought to have had in the South-ſea ſcheme ; and in the 
latter part of his life it is thought, upon good grounds, thut 
he had entered into correſpondences and deſigns, which 
would have been fatal to the public. 

His death was followed in leſs than a month by that 0: 
his father-in-law the duke of Marlborough, whole character 
has been given in the former part of this hiſtory, ? He v3 


Ambaſſador extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
To the ſtates-general of the united provinces. 


The duke contracted ſeveral alliances before the death of king Wultan. 
He confirmed arid improved theſe. He contracted others, after the accent 
of Queen Anne; and re- united the confederacy, which had been difloives 
at the end of a former war, in a ſtricter and firmer league. 


Captain-general and commander in chict 
Of the forces of Great-Britain. 


The duke led to the field the army of the allies. He took with ſurprizns 
rapidity Venlo, Ruremonde, Stevenſwaert, Liege. He erde 00 
cured the frontiers of the Dutch. The enemies, whom he found in po. 
at the gates of Nimweghen, were driven to ſeek for ſhelter behind __ 
lines. He forced Bonne, Huy, and Limbourge in another campe F. 
opened the communication of the Rhine, as well as the Macs. s 
all the country between theſe rivers to his former conqueſts. The _ : 
France, favoured by the defection of the elector of Bavaria, had porn 
into the heart of the empire. This mighty body lay expoſed to ＋r 7 
ruin. In that memorable criſis, the duke of MARLBOROUGH © 10 
troops with unexampled celerity, order, from the ocean to the _ 2405 
ſaw; he attacked; nor ſtopped, but to conquer the enemy. He ger She's 
Bavarians, ſuſtained by the French, in their ſtrong intrenchmene he 
lenberg. He paſſed the Danube. A ſecond royal army, compte one 
beſt troops of France, was ſent to reinforce the firſt. That of * 
rates was divided. With one part of it the ſiege of Ingolſtadt 1 yr 2 
on. With the other the duke gave battle to the united ſtrength o Een 
and Bavaria. On the ſecond day of Auguſt, 1704, he gained a of fla 
rious victory than the hiſtories of any age can boaſt. The _ * 
were dreadful proofs of his valour. A marſhal of France, _— 00 Re- 
French, his priſoners, proclaimed his merey. Bavaria was ful " l _ 
tiſbon, Augſburgh, Ulm, Meminghen, all the uſurpations hoe were le⸗ 
were recovered. The liberty of the diet, the peace of the enp!'”: ward e 
ſtored, From the Danube the duke turned his victorious arms +» 
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th of Auguſt, with great funeral pomp, in 
interred. Abber; 2 ſucceeded as maſter- general 
* — ordnance, and colonel of the firſt regiment of foot- 


of Cadogan. 

goo E — of parliament were carried on 
with great zeal on both ſides ; but the majority of the elect- 
4 was clearly in favour of the court ; as was likewiſe that of 
i ſxteen Scots Peers, who were the dukes of Montroſe 
- a Roxburgh, the Marquis of Tweedale, the earls of Su- 
therland, Rothes, Loudon, 1 Buchan, Selkirk, 
Orkney, Stairs, Deloraine, llay, Hoptoun, Bute, and 


Aberdeen. 4 5 0 . | dit 
ic was king George's lot to meet with conrinual diſtur- 


bances. The affair of the South-ſea and the favour ſhewn 
to the managers of that ſcheme, had raiſed great difcon- 
cents. It was natural for the enemies of his perſon and go- 
vernment to improve ſuch a juncture: accordingly they did 
i>, and, though without hope of any foreign aſſiſtance, 


they imagined it poſſible to ſucceed in their deſigns, unleſs 
prevented by a diſcovery. The king had ſome {uſpicion of 
a plot, which he had intimated in his ſpeech to both houſes, 
but preſently after his ſuſpicions were turned into certainty, 
ju the beginning of May he bad full information of a con- 
loiracy formed againſt him, the firſt notice of which came 
{om the duke of Orleans. : 

Upon this information, a camp was marked out in Hyde- 
park, to which the troops of the king's houſehold marched 
the next day. Orders were iſſued to all military officers 
immediately to repair to their reſ pective commands. Lieu- 
tenant-gencral Maccartney was diſpatched to Ireland, to 
bring over ſome troops from thence into the weſt of Eng- 
lund. Meflengers were ſent to Scotland to ſecure ſome 
ſuſpeted perſons; and mr. Horace Walpole, who tome 
davs before, went over to Holland, was inſtructed to de- 
fre the ates, to keep in readineſs the guarantee troops, in 
order to be ſent into England in caſe of neceſſity. On the 
other hand, colonel Churchill was ſent to the court of 
France, with a private commiſhon, probably to fee how 


Rhine, and the Moſelle. Landau, Treves, Traerbach were taken. In the 
cd utſe of one campaign the very nature of the war was changed, The invaders 
of other ſtates were reduced to defend their own. "The trontier of France 
was expoſed in its weakeſt part to the efforts of the allies. 

Tit he might improve his advantage, that he might puſh the ſum of 
things to a ſpeedy deciſion, the duke of MARLBOROUGH led his troops 
eacly in the following year once more to the Moſelle. "They, whom he had 
ved a few months before, neglected to ſecond him now. They, who might 
have been his companions in conqueſt, refuſed to join him. When he ſaw 
the generous deſigns he had formed fruſtrated by private intereſt, by pique, 
by jcalouty, he returned with ſpeed to the Maes. He returned; and victory 
returned with him. Liege was relieved ; Huy re-taken ; the French, who 
had prefled the army of the ſtates-general with ſuperior numbers, retired 
bend intrenchments, which they deemed impregnable. The duke forced 
thele intrenchments, with inconhderable loſs, on the ſeventh day of July, 
1705, He deteated a great part of the army, which defended them. The reit 
el aped by a precipitate retreat, If advantages proportionable to this ſucceſs 
were immediately obtained, let the failure be aſcribed to that mis fortune which 
attends moit confederacies, a diviſion of opinions, where one alone ſhould 
ge; a divilion of powers, where one alone ſhould command. The diſap- 
ponent itfelf did honour to the duke. It became the wonder of mankind 
how he could do fo much under thoſe reſtraints, which had hindered him from 
doing more, 

Powers more abſolute were given him afterwards. . The increaſe of his 
powers multiplied his victories. At the opening of the next campaign when 
his army was not yet aſſembled, when it was hardly known that he had 
taxen the field, the noiſe of his triumphs was heard over Europe, On the 
:2th of May, 1706, he attacked the French at Ramillies. In the ſpace 
ot two hours, the whole army was put to flight. The vigour and conduct 
with which he improved this ſucceſs, were equal to thoſe, with which he 
gimed it, Louvain, Bruſſels, Malines, Liere, Ghent, Oudenard, Ant- 
werp, Damme, Bruges, Courtray ſurrendered. Oſtend, Menin, Dender- 
mod, Aeth were taken. Brabant and Flanders were recovered. Places 
witch had reſiſted the greateſt generals for months, for years; Provinces, 
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8 © pnuted for ages, were the conqueſts of a ſummer. Nor was the 
3 i 1 E 2 , * . . 
e content to triumph alone, Sollicitous for the general intereſt, his 


card extended to the remoteſt ſcenes of the war. He choſe to leſſen his 
, that he might enable the leaders of other armies to conquer, 
muit be aſcribed that Turin was relieved, the duke of Savoy 
re-nſtated, the French driven with confuſion ont of Italy. 
Theſe Victories gave the confederates an opportunity of carrying the war, 
A every Ude, into the dominions of France, But ſhe continued to enjoy 
* Kind ot peaceful neutrality in Germany. From Italy ſhe was once alarmed, 
ne had 19 more to fear, The entire reduction of this power whole ambi- 
1.226 cauſed, whoſe ſtrength ſupported the war, ſeemed reſerved for him 
dcde, who had fo triumphantly begun the glorious work. 
we barrier of France, on the ſide of the Low · counties, had been forming 
o _w than half a Century. What art, power, expence could do, had 
n gone to render it impenetrable. Vet here ſhe was moſt expoſed ; for 


Tothis ir 


| dere the duke of MARLBOROUGH threatened to attac her. 


1 9 cove” what they had gained by ſurprize, or had been yielded to them 
"7 reachet y, the French marched to the banks of the Schelde. At their head 
princes of the blood, and their moſt fortunate general, the duke of 
eps * Thus commanded, thus poſted, they hoped to check the victor 
bl courſe, Vain were their hopes. The duke of MARLBO- 

: he river in their ſight, He detcated their whole army. 
3 *pproach of night concealed, the proximity of Ghent favoured their 
. They neglected nothing to repair their loſs; to defend their frontier. 
New generals, new armies, appeared in the Netherlands. All contributed 
glory, none were able to retard the progreſs of the confede- 


: endoſin 


tate arms. 
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far the aſſurances from thence were to be depended upon. 
By theſe precautions the public tanquility was preſerved in 
Great-Britain. However, the apprehenſions of the plot 
did not a little affect public credit; for, on May the jth, 
South-ſea ſtoc fell from go to 77; and the timorous or diſ- 
affected began a run upon the bank. But a few days after, 
the funds gradually roſe to their former value. 

To authorize theſe precautions, and ſound the temper of 
the people, the lord Townſhend writ the following letter to 
the lord- mayor of London: 


My Lord, Whitehall, May 8, 1722. 

His majeſty having nothing more at heart than the 
peace and ſafety of his good city of London, the protection 
of its inhabitants, and the ſupport of public credit, has 
commanded me to acquaint your lordſhip, that he has re— 
ceived repeated and unqueſtionable advices, that ſeveral of 
his ſubjects, forgetting the allegiance they owe to his ma- 
jeſty, as well as the natural love they ought to bear to their 
country, have entered into a wicked conſpiracy, in concert 
with traitors abroad, for raiſing a rebellion in this kingdom 
in favour of a popiſh pretender, with a traiterous deſign to 
overthrow our excellent conſtitution both in church and 
ſtate, and to ſubject a proteſtant free people to tyranny and 
ſuperſtition ; but I am perſuaded, that it will be a great 
ſatisfaction to your lordſhip and the city to find, that, at the 
ſame time 1 am ordered to inform you of this defign, I am 
likewiſe commanded by his majeſty to let you know, that 
he is firmly aſſured, that the authors of it neither are, nor 
will be ſupported, nor even countenanced by any foreign 
power. And as his majeſty has had timely notice of their 
wicked machinations, and has made the proper diſpoſitions 
for defeating them, he has no reaſon to doubt, but by the 
continuance of the bleſſing of Almighty God, and the ready 
aſſiſtance of his faithful ſubjects, this effort of the malice of 
his enemies will he turned to their own confuſion. 

His majeſty makes no doubt, but your lordſhip, pur- 
ſuant to the truſt repoſed in you, will, in conjunction with 


Lifle, the bulwark of this barrier, was beſieged. A numerous garriſon 
and a marſhal of France defended the place. Prince Eugene ot Savoy 
commanded, the duke of MARLBOROUGH covered and ſuſtained the 
ſiege. The rivers were ſeized, and the communication with Holland inter- 
rupted. The duke opened new communications with great labour and 
much greater art. Through countries, over- run by the enemy, the neceſſary 
convoys arrived in ſafety. One alone was attacked. The troops which at- 
1 it, were beat. The defence of Liſle was animated by aſſurances of 
relief. 

The French aſſembled all their force. They marched towards the town. 
The duke of MAKLBOROUGH offered them battle, without ſuſpending 
the ſiege. They abandoned the enterprize, They came to ſave the town, 
They were ſpectators of its fall. 

From this conquelt the duke haſtened to others. The poſts, taken by the 
enemy on the Schelde, were ſurprized. That river was pafled the ſecond 
time; and notwithſtanding the great preparations made to prevent it, with- 
out oppoſition, 

Bruſſels, befieged by the elector of Bavaria, was relieved. Ghent ſur- 
rendered to the duke in the middle of a winter remarkably ſevere, An army, 


little inferior to his own, marched out of the place. 


As ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year permitted him to open another campaign, 
the duke be ſieged and took Tourney, He inveſted Mons. Near this city 
the French army, covered by thick woods, defended by treble intrenchments, 
waited to moleſt, nor preſumed to offer battle. Even this was not attempt- 
ed by them with impunity, On the laſt day of Auguſt 1709, the duke at- 
tacked them in their camp, All was employed, nothing availed againſt the 
reſolution of ſuch a general; againſt the fury of ſuch troops. The battle 
was bloody. The event decifive, The woods were pierced. The forti- 
fications trampled down, The enemy fled. The town was taken. Douay, 
Bethune, Aire, St. Venant, Bouchain underwent the ſame fate in two ſuc- 
ceeding years. Their vigorous reſiſtance could not ſave them. The army 
of France durſt not attempt to relieve them. It ſeemed preſerved to defend 
the capital of the monarchy. | 

The proſpect of this extreme diſtreſs was neither diſtant, nor dubious, 
The French acknowleged their conqueror, and ſued for peace, 


Theſe are the actions of the duke of MARLBOROUGH. 
Performed in the compaſs of few years, 
Sufficient to adorn the annals of ages. 

The admiration of other nations 
Will be conveyed to the lateſt poſterity, 
In the hiſtories even of the enemies of Britain, 


The ſenſe, which the Britiſh nation had 
Of his tranſcendent merit, 
Was exprefied 
In the moſt ſolemn, moſt effectual, moſt durable manner, 


The acts of parliament, inſcribed on this pillar, 
Shall ſtand 0 55 
As long as the Britiſh name and language laſt, 
Illuſtrious monuments 
Of MALBOROUGH's glory 
And 
Of Britain's gratitude. 


About this time David Grabam, eldeſt ſon of the duke of Montroſe, 
was created earl Graham of Belford in Northumberland; and Robert“ Ker, 
only ſon of the duke of Roxburgh, earl Ker of Wakefield in Yorkſhire. 
John Leſly, earl of Rothes, dying ſoon after his election, James Ogilvy, earl 
of Finlater and Scafield was elected in his room. 05 
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with the utmoſt care and vigilance, your authority at ſo 

important a conjuncture, for the preſervation of the public 

peace, and the ſecurity of the city. | 
Iam, &Cc. 


TOWNSHEND.” 


The reception this letter met with was very acceptable to 
the court. An addreſs was preſented by the court of al- 
dermen, thanking the king for his indulgent regard to the 
city of London, by informing them of the wicked deſigns 
of his enemies at home and abroad, and congratulating 
him upon the happy ſucceſs of his nogotiations, which had 
procured aſſurances, that theſe traiterous purpoſes would 
not be ſupported by any foreign power : 

© When we refle& (continues the addrefs) on the many 
bleſſings, which Britons enjoy, under the protection of a 
prince, who makes the laws of this land his rule for the go- 
vernment of his people, when we conſider that neither the 
civil, or religious rights of your majeſty's ſubjects, have 
met with the leaſt inſtance of violation, ſince your majeſty's 
happy acceſſion to the throne of theſe realms, when we re- 
collect your majeſty's royal clemency and benevolence, 

fince the laſt rebellion) to numbers of thoſe who had of- 
fended, in the higheſt degree, againſt their king, and the 
laws of their country, we cannot but expreſs the utmoſt ab- 
horrence of thoſe vile and deteſtable perfons, who ſhall 
again conſpire and attempt to bring a free and ha ppy people 
under the voke and tyranny of ſuperſtition, and to involve 
this nation in a ſtate of blood, mifery, and utmoſt con- 
fuſion. 

And as theſe muſt be the unavoidable conſequences at- 
tending any enterprize to alter our preſent happy eſtabliſh- 
ment, and to introduce a popiſh one; 

As Engliſhmen that value our liberties; as honeſt men 
that have {worn allegiance to your majeſty, and who have 
abjured and renounced the pretender; and as real friends 
to our excellent conſtitution in church and ſtate (with a 
proteſtant prince at the head of it) we beg leave in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, to declare to your majeſty, that, as 
we are bound in gratitude, we will exert ourſelves in our 
{ſeveral ſtations, with the utmoſt care and vigilance, for the 
preſervation of the public peace and tranquility, and for the 
reſtoring of public credit; and that we will uſe our ſincere 
and hearty endeavours for the firm ſupport of your majeſty 
upon the throne, and for the making your reign eaſy and 
happy.“ | 

The example of London was followed by many other 
cities and boroughs, who all exprefled the th zeal and 
devotion. But, notwithſtanding theſe aſſurances, the 
king's journey to Hanover was laid aſide, though the re- 
gency had been ſettled, in which the prince of Wales had 
no part. The court, however, went to Kenſington, and 
the prince and princeſs retired to Richmond. 

Various were the reports about the nature and diſcovery 
of the conſpiracy, as the government did not as yet think 
fit to publiſh the particulars. However, to remove all ſuſ- 
picions of its realty, ſeveral perſons were taken up. On the 
21ſt of May, mr. George Kelly, who went under the name 
of Johnſon, an lriſh clergyman, was ſeized at his lodgings 
in Bury-ſtreet, by three meſſengers, for treaſonable cor- 
reſpondences; and, having delivered his ſword and papers 
to them, they placed them in a window, and went in ſearch 
of other things. Their negligence gave him an opportu- 
nity of recovering his ſword, which he drew, and {wore 
he would run the firſt man through the body, that diſturbed 
him in what he was doing, which was burning his papers in 
à candle with his left hand, whilſt he held the drawn {word 
in the other. When the papers were burnt, he ſurrendered 
himſelt. 

On the 4th of Auguſt, mr. Robert Cotton, of Hunting- 
tonſhire, one of the gentlemen concerned in the late re- 
bellion, and cleared by the act of grace, was ſeized at his 
lodgings over againſt Somerſet-houſe, as were alſo his foot- 
man and landlady. Two days after, mr. Cochran and mr. 
Smith were brought priſoners from Edinburgh, and Coch- 
ran was committed to the Tower. One John Sample, for- 
merly a ſervant to fir Robert Sutton, while he reſided as 
cnvoy extraordinary at the court of France, having been 
taken up for high-treaſon, and being in cuſtody of a meſ- 
ſenger, found means, on the 5th of Auguſt, to make his 
eſcape ; upon which a proclamation was iſſued out, with a 
reward of 1000l. for apprehending him. And on the 13th, 
another proclamation, with the like reward, was publiſhed 
tor apprehending mr. Thomas Carte, a non-juring clergy- 
man, againſt whom a warrant had been iſſued by one of the 
ſecretaries of ſtate, 


the other magiſtrates of his good city of London, exert, 


NOD. 


On the 24th of Auguſt, dr. Francis Atter 
Rocheſter, and dean of Weſtminiter, was a 
ſome of the king's meſſengers, who having ſearches !“ 
houſe, and ſecured ſome of his papers, carried N ts 
a committee of the privy-council, who, havin wy befor 
him, committed him to the Tower for high-treaſon. el 
next day, mr. Thomas Moore, vicar of St. Botolph "A aa 
gate, formerly ſecretary to the biſhop of en e Ho 
likewiſe taken up, and afterwards examined, but { * 
diſcharged. e 

About the middle of September, mr. Bingley, mr. 
noe, a young Irith prieſt, and two other perlons er PR 
ed at Deal, and brought up priſoners to London Een 
the ſame time mr. Chriſtopher Layer, a young counſeli;. 3 
the Temple, being alſo apprehended, he endeivo bd > 
the next day to make his eſcape; and ſucceeded fo Mins 
his deſign, that he found means to get out at a bac-y; 
two ſtory high, and having reached the river-fide 
a ſculler ſome guineas to carry him over the water to 255 
wark with all poſſible expedition. But, being 8 
upon his going off, by a ſervant-maid, he was immediate), 
purſued, and a hue and cry being raiſed after him. he 
taken and brought bac, and the next morning committed 
to the Tower. On the 21ſt of September, he was brought 
under a ſtrong guard to the Cock- pit at Whitehall, and hr. 
ing been ſome hours under examination, before à commir. 
tee of the privy-council, was remanded to his confin-. 
ment. The day before, mr. Sayer, of the Temple 1 
taken into cuſtody; as was alſo, the next day, mr. Steuas 
clerk to mr. Leyer, while his maſter was under examinatih 

The fame day, John Plunket, ſerjeant to a company of 
invalids at Plymouth, was ſeized at Chelſea, upon ſulpiciun 
of being concerned with mr. Layer, and, after examination 
committed to the cuſtody of a meſſenger. On the 24, 
mr. Shippen's houſe in Norfolk-ſtreet was ſearched for hl. 
pers, that might give light into ſome ſuſpicions. Warrant 
were likewiſe itlued out for apprehending the lord North and 
Grey, who was gone as far as the Iſle of Wight, and had 
put himſelf on board a ſmuggler's ſloop, having hecn 
fome time at mr. Holmes's houſe in that iſland. Colon: 
Morgan, the deputy-governor, being informed of hi: 
being on board the ſloop, ſent to a captain of on: 
of the King's frigates, to have an eye upon the ſloop, 
and, when going to fail, to ſend his long-boat aboard, ard 
ſecure all the paflengers on ſuſpicion; which being done, 
the lord North and Grey at firſt pretended to be another 
perſon ; but finding that did him no ſervice, he confeliel 
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thence, he had orders to ſend them up in cuſtody. Theo: 


amined by a committee of the privy-council, and comm! 


ſeized at Dover. 1 
Two days after, mr. Stephen Neynoe, the Iriſh pric!\ 
ſeized at Deal, being cloſely confined in the houle 0: 


. 4 4. a 2 {1 *. 
Crawford, one of the King's meſſengers, in Manchelic! 


1 


court, near the Thames, found means, about three in d 
morning, to make his eſcape from a window two {tory bie, 
by tying the blanket and ſheets together, and got to 7 
wall of a neighbouring garden adjoining to the rive; . 
not knowing, that the tide was high, he leaped into © 
water, and being unſkilled in ſwimming, was drowned. | 

After the biſhop of Rocheſter had lain a fortnight d 5 
ſon, fir Conſtantine Phipps preſented a petition to the cor” 
at the ſeſſions-houſe in the Old Bailey, in the name wor 
Morrice, the bilhop's daughter, praying that, In One 4 
ation of the biſhop's ill ſtare of health, he might be ot. 
brought to a ſpeedy trial, or bailed, or diſcharged: 8 
was over-ruled, as were allo the petitions of two other p. 
ſoners for the plot, Cochran and Dennis Kelly. on 

The commitment of the biſhop of Rochelter made 4 fle. 
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noiſe through the whole kingdom, and gave occaſion 
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1; to heighten jealouſies and diſcontents. They 
_— his pas. raF-an was injurious to the church of 
Fn cland and the epiſcopal order, and went ſo far as to 
offer up public prayers for him (under pretence of his being 
Aicted with the gout) in moſt churches and chapels in 
London and Weſtminſter, on Sunday the 16th of Septem- 
ber. On the other hand, endeavours were uſed to remove 
the prejudices of the clergy againſt the miniſtry, and dr. 
Giblon, biſhop of Lincoln N of London) wrote a circu- 
lar letter, wherein he ſets forth the indulgence wherewith 
the biſhop was treated: the great reſpect the order of bi- 
mops met with from the King, who in the diſpoſal of his 
referments was directed by their advice: the improbality 
of ſo unpopular an act, without a juſt and even neceflary 
foundation: and laſtly the ſafety of the nation, which re- 
1ires that all delinquents ſhould be centured as ſuch, with- 
out any regard to the office, or title, or honour they bear. 

Whilſt the public was employed in condemning or ac- 
quitting the impriſoned biſhop, the king thought proper 
to ſhew himſelf to the people. He fer out the latter end of 
Avouſt for his Weſtern progreſs, accompanied by the prince 
of Wales. He came to Hackwood, a {eat of the duke of 
Bolton, near Baſingſtoke, in Hampſhire, on the 28th of 
Auguſt, lay there that night, and the next day arrived at 
Saliſbury, being received every where with demonſtrations 
of the greateſt affection and joy. On the 20th he went to the 
camp near the city, and reviewed Londonderry's and Wade's 
regiments of horſe, and Evan's and Core's regiments of 
dragoons; and Wills's, Cadogan's, Pocock's, Stanwix's, 
Groves's, Montague's, and Clayton's regiments of foot. 
The king returned by the way of Winchetter, viſited Portſ- 
mouth, lay at Stanſtead, the ſeat of the earl of Scarborough, 
and arrived at Kenfington the firſt of September. 

The noife made by the conſpiracy ſeemed to require the 
meeting of the parliament as ſoon as the ſeaſon would per- 
mit. Accordingly, on the gth of October, the king came 
to the houſe of lords, and opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 
very proper to remove any doubts which might have been 
entertained of the plot : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, | . 
©] am concerned to find mylelf obliged at the opening 
of this parliament, to acquaint you, that a dangerous con- 
ſpiracy has been for ſome time formed, and is ſtill carrying 
on, againſt my perſon and government, in favour of a po- 
piſh pretender. 

Ihe diſcoveries I have made here, the informations I 
have received from my miniſters abroad, and the intelli- 
gences I have had from the powers in alliance with me, 
and indeed from moſt parts of Europe, have given me moſt 
ample and concurrent proofs of this wicked deſign. 

The conſpirators have, by their emiſſaries, made the 
ſtrongeſt inſtances for aſſiſtance from foreign powers, but 
were diſappointed in their expectations. However, confiding 
in their numbers, and not diſcouraged by their former ill 
ſucceſs, they reſolved once more, upon their on ſtrength, to 
attempt the ſubverſion of my government. 

* To this end they provided conſiderable ſums of money, 
engaged great numbers of officers from abroad, ſecured 
large quantities of arms and ammunition, and thought 
themſelves in ſuch readineſs, that, had not the conſpiracy 
been timely diſcovered, we ſhould, without doubt, before 
now, have ſeen the whole nation, and particularly the city 
ot London, involved in blood and confuſion. 

The care I have taken has, by the bleſſing of God, 
hitherto prevented the execution of their traiterous projects. 
The troops have been encamped all this ſummer; fix re- 
g ments (though very neceſſary for the ſecurity of that 
kingdom) have been brought over from Ireland: the ſtates- 
general have given me affurances, that they would keep a 
conſiderable body of forces in readineſs to embark on the 
ar!t notice of their being wanted here, which was all I de- 
ired of them, being determined not to put my people to 


zu more expence than what was abſolutely neceflary for 


their peace and ſecurity. 


[4 = k 
Some of the conſpirators have been taken up, and 


ured, and endeavours are uſed for the apprehending 
Others. 


: Ny Lords and Gentlemen, 

Having thus in general laid before you the ſtate of the 
prefent conipiracy, I muſt leave to your conſideration what 
15 proper and neceſſary to be done for the quiet and ſafety 
of the kingdom. I cannot but believe the hopes and ex- 
pectations of our enemies are very ill-grounded, in flatter- 


ng themſelves that the late diſcontents, occaſioned by pri- 
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vate loſſes and misfortunes, however induſtrioufly and ma- 
liciouſly fomented, are turned into diſaffection, and a ſpiri: 
of rebellion. 

Had I, ſince my acceſſion to the throne, ever attemted 
any innovation in our eſtabliſhed religion; had I, in 
any one inſtance, invaded the liberty and property of my 
ſubjeRs, I ſhould leſs wonder at any endeavours to alienat- 
the affections of my people, and draw them into meatures, 
that can end in nothing but their own deſtruction. 

* But to hope to perſuade a tree people, in full enjoyment 
of all that is dear and valuable to them, to exchange free- 
dom for ſlavery, the proteſtant religion tor popery, and tv 
ſacrifice at once the price of ſo much blood and trealure, 
as have been ſpent in defence of our preſent eſtabliſhment, 
ſeems an infatuation not to be accounted for. But, how- 
ever vain and unſucceſsful theſe deſperate projects may 
prove in the end, they have at preſent ſo far the deſired 
effect, as to create uneaſineſs and diffidence in the minds of 
my people; which our enemies labour to improve to their 
own advantage. By forming plots they depreciate all pro- 
perty, that 1s veſted in the public funds, and then com- 
plain of the low ſtate of credit. They make an increaſe of 
the national expences neceflary, and then clamour at the 
burthen of taxes, and endeavour to impute to my govern— 
ment, as grievances, the miſchiefs and calamitics, which 
they alone create and occaſion. 

* 1 with for nothing more, than to ſee the public expences 
leflened, and the great national debt put in a method 
of being gradually reduced and diſcharged, with a ſtrict re- 


card to parliamentary faith; and a more favourable oppor- - 


tunity could never have been hoped for, than the ſlate of 
protound peace, which we now enjoy with all our neigh- 
bours. But public credit will aways languiſh under daily 
alarms and apprehenſions of public danger. And, as the 
enemies of our peace have been able to bring this imme- 
diate milchief upon us, nothing can prevent them from con- 
tinuing to ſubject the nation to new and conſtant difficulties 
and diſtreſſes, but the wiſdom, zeal, and vigorous reſoluti- 
ons of this parliament. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

© I have ordered the accounts to be made up, and laid 
before you, of the extraordinary charge, that has been in- 
curred this ſummer, for the defence and ſafety of the king- 
dom; and [ have been particularly careful, not to direct 
any expence to be made greater or ſooner than was of abſo- 
lure neceſſity. f 

* I have likewiſe ordered eſtimates to be prepared, and 
laid before you, for the ſervice of the year enſuing ; and I 
hope the further proviſions, which the treaſonable practices 
of our enemies have made neceſſary for our common ſafety, 


may be ordered with ſuch frugality, as very little to exceed 
the ſupplies of the laſt year, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

© I need not tell you of what infinite concern it is to the 
peace and tranquility of the kingdom, that this parliament 
ſhould, upon this occaſion, exert themſelves with a more 
than ordinary zeal and vigour. Anentire union among all, 
that ſincerely wiſh well to the preſent eſtabliſhment is now 
become abfolutely neceflary. Our enemies have too long 
taken advantage from your differences and diſſenſions. Let 
it be known, that the ſpirit of popery, which breathes no- 
thing but confuſion to the civil and religious rights of a 
proteſtant church and kingdom, however abandoned ſome 
tew may be, in deſpite of all obligations divine and human, 
has not ſo far poſſeſſed my people as to make them ripe 
for ſuch a fatal change. Let the world ſee, that the general 
diſpoſition of the nation is no invitation to foreign powers 
to invade us, nor encouragement to domeſtic enemies to kin- 
dle a civil war in the bowels of the CO. Your own 
intereſt and welfare call upon you to defend yourſelves. I 
ſhall wholly rely upon the divine protection, the ſupport of 
my parliament, and the affections of my people, which I 
ſhall endeavour to preſerve, by ſteadily adhering to.the con- 
ſtitution in church and ſtate, and continuing to make the 
laws of the realm the rule and meaſure of all my actions.“ 


The addrefles of thanks were full of the ſentiments which 
ſo ſtrong and pathetic a ſpeech naturally produced. The 
deteſtation and abhorrence, as well as the indignation con- 
ceived by both houſes, at the hearing of theſe traiterous and 
dangerous deſigns againſt his majeſty in favour of the popiſh 
pretender were unſpeakable. The commons eſpecially 
expreſſed themſelves in a very affecting manner: © We 
cannot expreſs too great an abhorrence of ſuch unnatural 
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practices, nor too great an F againſt thoſe who 
would have made the capital of this flouriſhing kingdom 
a ſcene of blood and deſolation. Wicked men! whilſt they 
have the malice to revile your government, and attempt to 
overturn it, at the ſame time have the inſolence to depend 
upon the clemency of it for their ſecurity : while they are 
endeavouring to deſtroy all liberty, they are clamouring 
that a few of them are, for the public ſafety, confined : 
whilſt they are attempting to deſtroy all property, they 
are murmuring at the neceſſary taxes given to your ma- 
jeſty for the i of it: and, whilſt they act againſt 
all law themſelves, they truſt, and are confident, that, even 
in their own caſes, the laws of the realm will be the rule and 
meaſure of your actions. To this were added aſſurances of 
not only making good all the extraordinary expences al- 
ready incurred, but of chearfully granting whatever ſhould be 
neceſſary for the ſafety of the kingdom, as they were entirely 
convinced, that they could by no other means reſtore public 
credit, and attempt the gradual reduction of the great 
national debt, than by doing every thing in their power for 
the ſupport of his majeſty's goverment, and happy eſtabliſh- 
ment in his royal family. 

The expreſſions of © doing every thing in their power' were 
objected againſt by ſome members as to too general, and it 
was moved to add the words, © with due regard to the liber- 
ty of the ſubject, the conſtitution in church and flate, and 
the laws now in force. But the motion was rejected, upon 
mr. Pulteney's repreſenting that ſuch a clauſe would be in- 
jurious to the king, ſince it would look like making a con- 
dition or bargain with the king, and tacitly imply, either 
that the laws had already been infringed, or that the com- 
mons were jealous, Jeſt his majeſty ſhould for the future, 
break in upon the conſtitution. 

As the ditcovery of the plot made the ſuſpenſion of the 
habeas corpus act neceflary, a bill was brought in for that 
purpoſe the very firſt day of the ſeſſion, by the duke of 
Grafton, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, who repreſented the 
neceſſity of ſtrengthening the hands of the king's miniſters, 
in order to a full detection and entire ſuppreſſion of the trai- 
terous defigns and practices againſt the government, by em- 
powering his majeſty to ſecure all ſuſpected perſons. Accor- 
dingly, it was propoſed that the habeas corpus act ſhould be 
tuſpended till the 24th of October 1723. 

This was oppoſed chieſly by the earls of Angleſea, Cow- 
per, Strafford, and Coningſby, and the lords Trevor, Ba- 
thurit, and Bingley, who repreſented, that, the habeas cor- 
pus act being, on all hands admitted to be the greateſt and 
ſtrongeſt bulwark of Engliſh liberty, it did not conſiſt with 
the wiſdom of parliament to ſuſpend it, without an abſolute 
neceſſity. That, indeed, in cafes of actual rebellion, or in- 
tended invaſion, that act had been, at times before, ſuſpen- 
ded; but yet this was done ſparingly, by degrees, and 
never for above the term of ſix months. That this conſi- 
deration put them under a very melancholy apprehenſion 
for the very being or effect of that excellent law, ſince the 
ſuſpenſion of it fora year might be as good a precedent for 
the ſuſpending it, on another occaſion, for the term of two 
years, as any former precedent was now for the preſent ſuſ- 
penſion. That, the horrid and deteſtable conſpiracy, which 
occaſioned this ſuſpenſion, having been diſcovered and no- 
tified to the city of London above five months before, and 
divers of the conſpirators impriſoned for it a conſiderable 
time paſt, it was very unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the 
danger of this plot, in the hands of an able, faithful, and 
diligent miniſtry, would continue for a year or more yet to 
come; and that in fo high a degree, as to require a ſuſpen- 
lion of the liberty of the ſubject; for ſo they took the ha- 
beas corpus act to be. That, indeed, their juſt apprehen- 
ſions would, in a great meaſure, be removed, if they could 
flatter themſclves with the hopes, that his majeſty, on whoſe 
known equity, goodnels, and clemency, they entirely depen- 
ded, would remain among us, during the whole time of this 
ſuſpenſion : but that his majeſty, not having viſited his domi- 
nions abroad theſe two laſt years, would, very probably, leave 
the kingdom the next ſpring to that end. That, in his 
majeſty's abſence, this great power of ſuſpecting and impri- 
ſoning the ſubjefts at will, and detaining them in priſon 
till the 24th of October 1723, and for as much longer time, 
as till they can, after that, take the benefit of the habeas 
corpus act (if they could then do it at all) would be lodged 
in the hands of our fellow ſubje&s, who could not be ſup- 
poſedito be above all prejudices and partialities, as their 
lordſhips were ſure his majeſty was; and who, beſides, 
might have private piques and reſentments to gratify. That 
this bill did, in effect, veſt the minſters with an authority 
almoſt as arbitrary and extenſiyc as that of a Roman dictator, 
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dictatorian power among the Romans was alwa 
laid down 1mmediately after the occaſion, f Ir dd or 

a : tor Which it was 
given, was over; and it was remarkable, that it was wa 
continued much longer till a little before the Roma ne 
mon- wealth (from which all other ſtates draw 10 2 
maxims of government) loſt its liberty. That o many 
ſuſpenſion of the habeas corpus act weakens the pr = Th 
made 1n the bill for the members of either houſe er 
ment, that they ſhall not be committed or detained . 
the parliament, until the matter be firſt commun — 
and the conſent obtained of the houſes reſpectively hi ms, 
is very probable, the parliament will not be 8 
greateſt part of the time, for which this bill was nates 
and would continue a law. That ſuch is the Paw, 
human nature, that the apprehenſion of what might b 2 
a member of 22 while the parliament is nor * 5 
might have ſome influence on the freedom of parliames 4 
And, upon the whole matter, ſince ſo long a ſuſpenſion 8 
liable to ſo many inconveniences, they thought it adrilabt 
and conſiſtent with the uſual prudence of that auguſt ale 8 
bly, to reduce it to the term of ſix months; at the the = 
of which, if there appeared to be a neceſſity for it, 5 
be continued fix months longer, as was donc befor 
very reign, during the late rebellion. 

Thete objections to the bill itſelf, or continuance of it (,- 
a year, were anſwered by the lords Townſhend, Harcoun, 
Carteret, the dukes of Argyle, Wharton, and Newcaftle. 
and ſome others. They repreſented, * that the habe 
corpus act had been ſuſpended upon much leſs important. 
occaſions, upon bare intimations of a plot; Wherens the 
king had now laid before the parliament the partict lat, 
of a conſpiracy to introduce a popiſh prince: that it 
was neceſſary the ſuſpenſion ſhould continue a whole 
year, fince the conſpirators (who probably would lie ful 
all the winter) would exert themſelves in the ſummer 
when the parliament was up; and might flatter them- 
ſelves with the hopes of foreign aſſiſtance.“ After theſ 
debates, the ſuſpenſion, being put to the vote, was carried 
without a diviſion, and the bill was ſent down to the com— 
mons. | 

The debates (which ran.chiefly upon the continuance 
of it) were much the ſame as in the houſe of lord. 
Mr Spencer Cowper ſaid, that he and all his family 
had come as early and readily into the revolution, and, 
on all occaſions, had appeared as zealous for the preſent 
happy eſtabliſhment, as any one: but yet he could not 
be of opinion to truſt the liberties of the people in the 
hands of any miniſtry, for ſo long a time as above a year. 
That neither in king William's nor queen Anne's reigns, 
nor ſince his preſent majeſty's acceſſion to the throne, 
even in times of open and actual rebellion, the habeas 
corpus act had ever been ſuſpended for above fix months; 
and therefore he moved, that the preſent ſuſpenſion migit 
be limited to that term.“ Sir Joſeph Jekyll added. 
© that, if, at the end of thoſe fix months, there appeared 
to be a neceſſity for a farther ſuſpenſion, he ſhould, and 
he doubted not but the whole houſe would readily come 
into it.” At laſt, mr. Robert Walpole roſe up, and laid 
before the aflembly ſome particulars of the dangerous 
conſpiracy, which for ſome time had been, and was {til 
carrying on, for the utter ſubverſion of the preſent bapp) 
ſettlement. He faid, © that this wicked deſign was form- 
ed about Chriſtmas laſt: that the conſpirators had at 
firſt made application to ſome potentates abroad, tor 3" 
aſſiſtance of five thouſand men: that being denied, the) 
afterwards (about the month of April) made farther ap- 
plication and earneſt inſtances for three thouſand mel! 
being again diſappointed in their expectations from for!g' 
aſſiſtance, they relolved deſperately to go on, confiding 
in their own ſtrength, and fondly depend on the difaffec- 
tion in England: that their firſt attempt was t0 have 
been the ſeizing of the Bank, the Exchequer, and ſuch 
other places, where the public money was lodged: chat 
the government had undoubted informations of this plot 
ever ſince May laſt; but, nevertheleſs, thought fit not!“ 
take up any body, becauſe, there being then two w_ 
coming on together, the conſpirators would have had ! x 
benefit of the habeas corpus act; and ſo the apprehendins 
them was put off till the long vacation.“ He added, that 
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the traiterous deſigns againſt his majeſty's perſon and go 
vernment had been carrying on ever ſince the death ot 4 
late queen ; and it could be proved, that there had been 
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meeting of ſome conſiderable perſons, one of ROW was 

t far off, wherein it had been pro oſed to proclaim the 
no nder at the Royal-Exchange that an exact account 
5K chis deteſtable conſpiracy would, in due time, be laid 
before the parliament: and, as to the buſineſs now 2 
them, though it was true, that the habeas corpus act 1a 

er before been ſuſpended for above ſix months; yet, 
” Gdering the lords had made this ſuſpenſion for a whole 
3 if the commons ſhould go about to alter it, the 4 
might occaſion a difference between the two houſes, which, 
at this time of jcalouſy and danger, might found ill in ſo- 
reien courts.” After this ſpeech, the bill paſſed the houle 
as ſent down by the lords, and, on the 15th of October, 
received the royal aflent. | 8 

Purſuant to a clauſe in the act, that no membei of either 
houſe ſhould be impriſoned during their fitting, till the 
matter be firſt communicated to the houſe, and their con- 
{ent obtained, the king by the lord Carteret deſired the con- 
ſent of the lords to detain priſoners the bithop of Rocheſter, 
the lord North and Grey, and the earl of Orrery, which 

as readily given. 
: p hang 6 paſſing the bill, the duke of Norfolk was taken 
into cuſtody at Bath, and brought up to London. He 
was examined by the council, and afterwards committed to 
the Tower on ſuſpicion of high-treaſon. ; 

When the lord Townſhend * er the peers with 
this affair, thoſe that oppoſed the uſpenſion of the habeas 
corpus act were againſt conſenting to the duke's commut- 
ment. They repreſented, that the cauſe and ground of his 
being ſuſpected of high-treaſon ſhould be communicated to 
the houſe, and that a general ſuſpicion was not ſufficient : 
mat this would ſubje& every peer, even while the parlia- 
ment was ſitting, to unwarrantable impriſonments, and 
might produce very ill effects. But their reaſons were not 
heard, and after a long debate the houſe contented to the 
duke's being detained priſoner in the Tower. 

As a farther proof of the plot, the king, on the 16th 
of November, ſent the following meſſage to the houſe of 
peers : ; | 

« His majeſty having been informed, that many ſcanda- 
tous declarations in print have been by ſeveral foreign poſts 
tranſmitted into this kingdom, in order to be diſperſed 
among his good and faichfal ſubjects, to poiſon their minds, 


and ſeduce them from their allegiance; ſeveral of thoſe 


declarations have, by his majeſty's order, ever ſince his ma- 
jeſty received from both houſes of parliament the laſt moſt 
ſolemn and acceptable aſſurances of their fidelity, been in- 
tercepted; and amongſt them an original in writing, ſign- 
ed, as his majeſty has good reaſon to believe, by the preten- 
der himſelf. This, together with one of the printed copies, 
his majeſty has ordered to be laid before you, as a matter 
not unworthy of your confideration.” | 

This declaration (dated September 20, 1722, at Lucca) 
was directed by James III, king of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, to all his loving ſubjects of the three nations, and 
to all foreign princes and ſtates, to ſerve as a foundation 
tor a laſting peace in Europe, and figned James Rex. The 
pretender begins with ſhewing how tond he.1s of his ſubjects; 
that, though the obligation he owes to his own honour be 
great, yet the obligation to the ſafety and tranquility of his 
native country 18 above all ties the deareſt ro him and the 
tendereſt. He then talks of the late violations to the free- 
dom of elections: of conſpiracies invented on purpoſe to 
give pretence for new oppreſſions: of infamous informers : 
ant! a ſtate of proſcription in which he concludes every ho- 
neſt well-meaning man to be. Theſe conſiderations have 
cllgayed him to enter ſeriouſly into himſelf, and examine 
his heart, what ſacrifice to make on his own part for the 
public peace, eſpecially of theſe kingdoms, of which he is 


The addreſs was as follows: 


We your majeſty's moſt dutifal and faithful ſubjects, the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, and commons in parliament aſſembled, being deeply affected 
wn the ſenſe of thoſe many bleflings, which we have conſtantly enjoyed, 
aud hope long to enjoy, under your majeſty's moſt juſt and gracious govern» 
ment; and being thoroughly convinced, that our religious and civil rights, as 
well as the very being of the Britiſh name and conſtitution, do, under God 
neh Gepended upon the preſervation of our majeſty's ſacred perſon and of 
- pivteſtant tuccelſion, as ſettled by law in your royal line are filled, with 

* Umoſt altoniſhment and indignation at the unexampled preſumption and 

dne of the pretender to your dominions, in daring to offer ſuch an 

pour majeſty and the Britiſh nation, as to declare to your ſub- 
- >, and to all foreign princes and ſtates, that he finds himſelf in a condi- 
„Dogern terms to your majeſty, and even to capitulate with you for the 
die lurrender of the religion and liberties of a free nation. 


0 * However great the infatuation of his adviſers may be, we are ſenſible, no- 
. 
il 


i cold have raited his or their hopes to ſo extravagant a degree of pre- 

n repeated encouragements and afſurances — the conſpirators 
„ lounded un the moſt inſurious and groſs miſrepreſentations of the in- 
ec tions of your majeſty's ſubjects: and araſh concluſion, that 
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the natural and undoubted father. Then he propoſes, that, 
if king George will quietly deliver to him the poſſeſſion of his 
throne, he will in return beſtow upon him the title of king in 
his native dominions, and invite all other ſtates to confirm 
it, with a promiſe to leave to him his ſucceſſion to the Britiſh 
dominions ſecure, whenever in due courſe his natural right 
{hall take place. As motives to this reſignation, he ſays, that 
in king George's native dominions an unconteſtable right will 
tree him from the crime and reproach of tyranny, and repre- 
{ents the difference between a calm undiſturbed reign over a 
willing people and a reſtleſs poſſeſſion in a ſtrange land, 
where authority, forcing the inclinations of the people, can 
only be ſupported by blood and violence, eternally ſubject 
to fears and alarms even when no danger appears. He con- 
cludes with ſaying, king George's ſettlement here is frail 
and uncertain, becauſe his title ſhall, whilſt the pretender 
has health or any deſcendants in being, be for ever diſputed, 
conjuring him, inſtead of adviſing with an imperious miniſtry, 
as much his tyrants as the nation's, to conſult his reaſon, to 
aſk his conſcience, and to examine his intereſt and glory, 
and then his very ambition will admoniſh him to deſcend 
from a throne, which mult be always ſhaking, to mount 
another, where his ſeat will be firm and ſecure. 

When this declaration was read in the houſe of lords, it 
was unanimouſly refolved, that it was a falſe, inſolent, 
and traiterous libel, the higheſt indignity to the king, full 
of preſumption and arrogance, in ſuppoſing the pretender in 
a condition to offer terms to his majeſty, and injurious to the 
honour of the Britiſh nation, in imagining thata free proteſtant 
people, happy under the government of the beſt of princes, 
could be ſo infatuated, as without the utmoſt contempt and 
indignation, to hear of any terms from a popiſh bigotted pre- 
tender. Then they ordered the declaration to be burnt at 
the Royal-Exchange. The king's meſſage, the declaration— 
and the lords reſolution being communicated to the com- 
mons, they agreed with the lords, only adding that the ſhe- 
riffs ſhould attend in perſon at the burning of the declaration. 
An addrets was preſented by both houſes, exprefling their 
utmoſt aſtoniſhment and indignation at the ſuprizing inſo- 
lence of the pretender and afluring, they were determined 
to ſupport the king's title to the crown with their lives and 
fortunes. * 

The commons proceeding to conſider of the ways and means 
to raiſe the ſupplies, a motion was made, that, towards de- 
frayingthe expences occaſioned by the late rebellion and difor- 
ders, the ſum of 100,000]. ſhould be raiſed (in lieuof all forfei- 
tures and profits of the two-thirds of their regiſtered eſtates) 
upon the real and perſonal eſtates of all papiſts or perſons edu- 
cated in the popith religion. This was oppoſed by fir Wiltrid 
Lawton and dr. Friend, who ſaid, that ſuch an extraordi- 
nary tax would carry the face of perfecution, which was in- 
conſiſtent with the principles and temper of the proteſtant 
religion: adding, ſome of thoſe who had their education in 
foreign ſeminaries, proved ſome of the beſt friends to the 
preſent govenment. To this mr. Yonge anſwered, that he 
knew very little of toreign education, but he doubted very 
much, that loyalty to king George was taught by prieits and 
jeſuits in Romiſh ſeminaries. The lord Gage, who was 
bred a Roman catholic, and had ſeveral relations of thar 
religion, faid, that he believed moſt of them to be very 
loyal ſubjects, though, by their principles, they cannot. 
take the oath of ſupremacy; and therefore he propoſed, 
that a new oath of Allegiance might be framed 2 them. 
mr. William Thompſon ſpoke on the ſame ſide, and declared 
his abhorance of perſecuting any body on account of their 
opinions in religion. This was anſwered by recorder 
Thompton who [lated the true notion of perſecution, which, 
in his opinion, was only when any one 1s puniſhed for his 


particular opinion in religion, and for ſerving God according 


becauſe ſome, from whom it onght leaſt to have been expected, had broke 
through the folemn reſtraint of reiterated oaths, in order to raiſe themſelves on 
the rum of their country; therefore the whole body of the nation was ripe 
for the ſame fatal defection and ready to exchange the mild and legal govern- 


ment ol a molt indulgent prince, for the boundleſs rage of an attainted tugitive, 


bred up in the maxims of tyranny and ſuperſtition, 

But we, your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, reſolve, by a 
ſieady and conſtant adherence to your government, to wipe off this {tain and 
unputation from the name of Britons, and to convince the world that thoſe 
wicked detigns, formed againit your majeſty's ſacred perſon and government, 
which the infolence of this declaration proves to be moſt real, while it Hits 
to treat them as imaginary, and.impracticable againſt a prince relying on, and 
ſupported by the vigour and duty of a Britiſh parliament, and the affections 
oi his people. | | 

And we beg leave, in the moſt ſolemn manner, to aſſure your majeſty, 
that neither the impotent menaces of foreign aſſiſtance, nor the utmoſt efforts 


of domeſtic. traitors, ſhall ever deter us from ſtanding by your majeſty with 


our lives and fortunes and ſupporting your majeſty's moſt juſt title to the crown 


of theſe realms, againſt the pretender, and all his open and fecret abettors, 
both at home and abroad,” | 
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to chat opinion and the dictates of his conſcience. But that 
(ſaid he) was not the caſe here, for the extraordinary tax, now 
intended to be raiſed upon the papiſts, was not a puniſhment 
for their being Roman catholics, but on account of penal- 
ties chey had at divers times incurred for being enemies to 
the civil government, raiſing rebellions, and contriving 
plots againſt the ſtate. At laſt, mr. Walpole repreſented 
© the great dangers this nation had been in, ever ſince the 
reformation, from the conſtant endeavours of popery to ſub- 
vert our happy conſtitution and the proteſtant religion, by 
the molt cruel, violent and unjuſtifiable methods: that he 
would not take upon him to charge any particular perſon 
among them with being concerned in the . preſent horrid 


conſpiracy : but that it was notorious to the whole world, that 


many of them had been engaged in the Preſton rebellion, 
and ſome were executed for it; and the preſent plot was 
contrived at Rome, and countenanced in popiſh countries: 
that many of the papiſts were not only well-wiſhers to it, but 
had contributed large ſums of money towards carrying it 
on; and therefore he thought it very reaſonable ſince they 
madeſuch ſavings of the incomes of their eſtates, that theſame 
ſhould go towards the great expence they and the pretender's 
friends had put the nation to.“ In the courſe of the bill, 
which was ordered to be brought in, the friends of the Ro- 
man catholics, when they ſay it was like to paſs, took the 
opportunity of a thin houſe to clog it with a claule for includ- 
ing the papiſts and non jurors of Scotland which was carried 
by five voices only in the committee. But, when this 
amendment came to be conſidered by the houſe, mr. Wal- 
pole repreſented, that the names and real eſtates of the 
Scots papiſts and non-jurors not being regiſtered, it was im- 
poſſible to aſcertain their proportion of this tax. Upon 
which the clauſe was rejected, and the bill, having paſled, 
was {ent up to the lords, where it was alſo agreed to with 
another bill from the commons to oblige all perſons, being 
papiſts, in Scotland, and all perſons in Great-Britain reful⸗ 
ing or neglecting to take the oaths appointed for the ſecu- 
rity of the king's perſon and government to regiſter their 
names and real eſtates, Both theſe bills received the royal 
aſſent. 

Mr Layer was brought to his trial on the 21ſt of Novem- 
ber at the King's-bench. His indictment ſet forth, © that he 
had been employed in forming a moſt traiterous and horrid 
plot and contpicacy againſt his majeſty and his government, 
by liſting men in Eſſex for the pretender's ſervice, in order 
to ſtir up a rebellion; and alſo, that he had held correſpon- 
dence with the pretender, by carrying letters and treaſon- 
able papers to him beyond ſeas, and from him to his ma- 
jeſty's diſaffected ſubjects in this Kingdom.“ The firſt evi- 
dence proved, that the earl of Cadogan was to be ſeized, 
and the Tower at the ſame time; afterwards the Bank of Eng- 
land, and then his majeſty and the prince of Wales. The init 
ing men for the pretender was proved by ſeveral perſons, to 
whom mr. Layer had given money; and, aftera trial of about 
eighteen hours, he was found guilty, and received ſentence 
of death; but, being reprieved from time to time, the 
houſe of commons appointed a committee to examine him 
in relation to the conſpiracy, conſiſting of Spencer Compton, 
the ſpeaker; Robert Walpole, chancellor of the exchequer 
fir Joſeph Jekyll, maſter of the rolls; Paul Methuen, comp- 
troller of the houſehold ; William Pulteney; John Smith, 
teller of theexchequer; Richard Hampden; licutenant-gene- 
ral Wills, and fir Robert Sutton. They choſe Stephen 
Poyntz to be their ſecretary. Mr Layer's reprieve was 
prolonged on this occaſion, and, his trial not being pub- 
liſhed, the earl of Angleley, in the houſe of lords, took no- 
tice, that, at the opening of this ſeſſion, his majeſty, in 
his ſpeech from the throne, had been pleaſed to acquaint 
both houſes with the diſcovery of a dangerous conſpiracy, 
which for ſome time had been formed, and was ſtill carry- 
ing on againſt his perſon and government: that ſome of the 
conſpirators had been taken up and ſecured; and that en- 
dcavours were uſed for the apprehending others. That, one 
of the principal plotters having ſince that time been tried and 
condemned, it was ſomewhat ſtrange, that no particulars 
relating to the conſpiracy had yet been communicated to 
that houſe, the rather, becauſe ſeveral of their members had 


been apprehended, and were {till confined, on ſuſpicion of 


beins concerned in it.” And therefore he moved, that the 
,14ges of the King's-bench be ordered to cauſe the trial of 
Chriſtopher Layer to be forthwith printed and publiſhed, be- 
ing firſt peruſed by the king's council“ This motion 
was ſupported by the earls Cewper, Strafford, and Avles- 
ford, the lords Trevor, Bathurſt, Lechmere, and ſome 
others. To this it was anſwered by the lord Carteret, that 
the order moved for was altogether unneceſſary, directions 
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having been long before given by the judges f 
and publiſhing of the trial with all — 0 
the trial being of a very large extent, and ſever 
that were taken down in ſhort-hand, requirin 
time to be reviſed and rectified by the judges wy 
both ſides, had occaſioned the delay complained of 
that, the printing of the trial being now in great "as * 
Ward. 
a motion foran order to the judges was reje&ed, an Fendi 
: about 
Xen lords 


e Printi 
peed; that 
al parts of it 
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waved it; and therefore he was at laſt executed a+ 0 ” 
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His ſpeech was very ſhort; but in it he juſtified kim 


what he had done, and recommended the intereſt of l 
pretender. He delivered a paper to mr. Price, the a a 
ſheriff, and another to a friend. Tg 
This report of the committee appointed to examine . 
Layer, and others, having been delivered to the houſe — 
the 1ſt of March, by mr. Pulteny, the chairman, it a = 
ed from thence, that a deſign had been long carry 
perſons of figure and diſtinction at home in conjun 
traitorsabroad, for placing the pretenderonthethrone oc)... 
kingdoms. That various methods had been attempre,! and 
various times fixed for putting this deſign in execution 
That the firſt intention was to have procured a reou!;; ha: 
dy of foreign forces to invade theſe kingdoms at t 6 time of 
the late elections; but that the conſpirators, being dijynn 1. 
ed in their expectation, next reſolved to make an attempt as: 


1. 


© w 


time, that it was generally believed the king intended 
Hanover, by the help of ſuch officers and ſoldiers, as 
paſs into England unobſerved from abroad, under the cn, 
mand of the late duke of Ormond, who was to have landed 
in the river with a great quantity of arms provided in Spain 
for that purpoſe, at which time the Tower was likewi:; 
have been made a place of arms. but this delivn bei 
alſo diſappointed by the diſcoveries made in Enoland, a 
the king's putting off his journey; by the incampment of 
his forces at home, as well as the ſending for thoſe from 
Ireland, and by the readineſs of his allies the {tates-g-n-:2), 
to aſſiſt him in caſe of need; by the orders given in Spain, 
that the late duke of Ormond ſhould not be tuffered to pals 
through that kingdom, the conſpirators found themſelves un- 
dera neceſſity of deterring theirenterpizetill the breakingupof 
the camp: during that interval they were labouring by their 
agents and emiſſaries to corrupt and. ſeduce the officers 
and ſoldiers of the army, and depended ſo much on this de- 
fection as to entertain hopes of placing the pretender on 
the throne, though they ſhould obtain no affiſtance from 
abroad, which nevertheleſs they {till continued to follicit for, 

The truth and reality of theſe deſigns were confirmed by 
the concurrent advices from almoſt all parts of Europe, 
ſent by perſons who appeared to have had no communica 
tion with each other. Theſe advices were allo veriticd by 
ſeveral diſcoveries made at home by the informations and 
confeſſions of the parties concerned, as well as by a long 
ſeries of correſpondence with the conſpirators furnihed tis 
government againſt themſelves. 

From ſeveral letters and circumſtances it appeared, tat 
the firſt deſign was to have been executed with the aitit- 
ance of foreign forces, at the time of the elections; that 
the pretender, the late duke of Ormond, lord Orrery, and 
the biſhop of Rocheſter, were of his opinion; that memo: 
rials were drawn up here, to be preſented to the regen 10! 
this purpoſe, and that thoſe memorials were actually Pre- 
ſented, or at leaſt, application made to the regent in con 
ſequence of them, by directions from perſons in England; 
and that ſuch diſpoſitions had been made for this entef pride 
at that time, as broke out into riots at ſome of the elect 
ons; which muſt have been allowed to have been no 
unfavourable juncture for ſuch an attempt, conficering 
the difcontents occaſioned by the late South- ſea ſcheme, 
which the conſpirators have all along flattered themſelves 
they ſhould be able to improve into a ſpirit of ee 
and the liberties uſually taken at ſuch a ſeaſon, when a 
the freeholders of England are neceſſarily aſſembled toge- 
ther, and when the whole nation is too apt to be in à ter- 
ment, even in the quietelt times. 1 

This deſign failing, on account (as it is reaſonable to N 
lieve) of the conſpirators not being able to obtain the force 
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they ſollicited from abroad, and of their 8 
divided in opinion as to the time and manner o r 
ir next endeavour was to attempt an inſurrection at the 
— when they ſuppoſed his majeſty would be going to 
"ver, For it appeared by ſeveral particulars, that the 
— Ormond was to have landed in England with offi - 
ny = arms about that time. The reaſon of Ormond's 
oy — proceeded from the orders iſſued at Madrid and 
1 rates * prevent him, and by the King's not going 
1 _ In a Jetter to one of the ſecretaries of ſtate from 
pany notice was taken, that a perſon of great diſtinction 
* place had declared it as his opinion, that the grand 
ect formed in a conclave, for placing the pretender on 
$ che throne of Britain, was going to be put in e e 
bus that the ſame perſon afterwards aſſigned four reaſons . 
its having miſcarried, which were, the want of money, the 
{ ſpected faith of the regent, the want of ſkill in thoſe who 
296A to conduct it, and the puſillanimity of the 1 
who, to avoid hazarding his own perſon, propoſed to ſen 
8 farther obſerved, that the leaders, in order 
(as it is natural to believe) to ſave themſelves from the 
danger of legal conviction, choſe to N their correſ- 
ondences by the intervenaon of perſons of a meaner rank 
and figure, and of deſperate fortunes, who, they hoped, 
might eſcape the obſervation of the government; being no 
otherwiſe conſiderable, than as the truſt repoſed in them 
made them ſo. Of thele interior agents, Layer appears to 
have been entruſted by lord North and Grey, and lord Or- 
rery; and Plunket, who travelled with Layer to Rome, and 
whoſe treaſonable practices and corteſpondences are cloſel 
connected with thoſe of Layer, writes of himſelf as tranſ- 
ating part of his treaſons with the lord Orrery s clerk, and 
ſends frequent accounts to the pretender's agents abroad, 
of matters relating to the {aid lord. 

George Kelly, a non-juring clergyman, appears to have 
been the perſon principally entruſted by the bithop of Ro- 
cheſter, and to have been employed in writing for him, and 
conveying letters to him, until the time that he, Kelly, 
was firſt taken into cuſtody; after which it appears to the 
committee, that Thomas Carte, another non-juring cler- 
gyman, was entruſted and employed by the biſhop in the 
{ame manner; and the committee obſerved, that George 
Kelly's correſpondence has a cloſe connection with that of 
Dennis Kelly, and likewiſe that he appears to have been 
privy to Plunket's and Neynoe's tranſactions. 
Ihe perſon employed by the duke of Norfolk, in con- 

vexying letters between him, and George Jernegan, an agent 
of the pretender's in Flanders, they find to be mrs. Spelman, 
alias Yallop, who has likewiſe owned her conveying letters 
in the ſame manner between mr. Harvey of Comb, and one 
Moore of Brownloe-ſtreet, and the faid Jernegan: the 
committee obſerve, that John Sample acted under the di- 
rection of mr. Sempil (commonly called lord Sempil) and 


c Ormond and the pretender. 

After the reading the report, it was moved, by mr. 
Pulteney, that this queſtion might be put, © that upon con- 
ſideration of the report, and the ſeveral papers and exami-. 
W tons relating to the conſpiracy, it appears to this houſe, 
W that a deteſtable and horrid conſpiracy has been formed 
ad carried on by perſons of figure and diſtinction, and their 
ents and inftruments, in conjunction with traitors abroad, 
W {or invading theſe kingdoms with foreign forces, for raiſ- 
W 2 infurrections and rebellion at home, for ſeizing the 
Toer, and the city of London, for laying violent hands 
bon the perſons of his moſt ſacred majeſty and the prince 
Wales, in order to ſubvert our —— happy eſtabliſh- 
unt in church and ſtate, by placing a popiſh pretender 
bon the throne.“ This queſtion, after a ſhort debate, was 
W carried without dividing; and then mr. Pelham moved, 
W {at it appears to this houſe, that Chriſtopher Layer, in 
lis ſeveral examinations before the lords of the council, 
and committee of this houſe, has groſsly prevaricated, ſup- 
brefled the truth, contradicted himſelf, and endeavoured, 
aur as in him lies, to diſguiſe and conceal the horrid and 
dcteſtable conſpiracy: which was alſo carried in the ſame 
mlaner. After this, the attorney-general moved, * that it 
bears to this houſe, that John Plunket has been a prin- 
pal agent and inſtrument in the conſpiracy, and has carried 
en leveral treaſonable correſpondences to procure a foreign 
Ice to invade theſe kingdoms, to raiſe inſurrections and 
debellion at home, and was engaged with others in the 
J anous and execrable deſign, of laying violent hands 
bon his majeſty's moſt ſacred perſon.* This queſtion 
wg carried with very little oppoſition, the attorney-general 
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moved again, for a bill to infli& certain pains and penalties 
on John Plunket. Though this motion was warmly oppoſed, 
yet, after a long debate, it was carried by a majority of 
289 againſt 130, and the bill, being brought in, paſſed 
both houſes: but thirty-one lords entered their proteſts 
againſt it. A few days after, the ſollicitor- general made the 
like motion in the caſe of George Kelly, and a bill was alſo 
paſſed againſt him, which was attended with the ſame 
proteſts. | | 

By theſe acts Plunket and Kelly were to be kept in cloſe 
cuſtody during his majeſty's pleaſure, his heirs and ſuccel- 
ſors in any priſon in Great-Britain; and, in caſe they ſhould 
break priſon, they and their aſſiſtants were to ſuffer death. 

The lame day mr. Yonge, in a long ſpeech took notice, 
how deeply dr. Francis Atterbury, biſhopof Rocheſter, had 
been concerned in this deteſtable conſpiracy ; aggravating 
his crime from his holy function, and high ſtation in the 
church of England, a church ever conſpicuous for its loy- 
alty ; from the ſolemn oaths he had, on ſo many occaſions, 
taken to the government, and by which he had abjured the 
the pretender; when at the ſame time he was traiterouſly 
conſpiring to bring him in, upon the ruin of hie country, 
and of all that was dear and valuable to us as freemen and 
chriſtians : concluding, that as he was a diſgrace to his or- 
der, and a diſhonour to the church, ſo he might apply to 
him on this occaſion theſe words of the 3ſt of Acts, verſe 
20, Let his habitation be deſolate, and let no man dwell 
therein, and his biſhopric let another take.” And therefore 
he moved, that it appears to this houte, that Francis lord 
biſhop of Rocheſter was principally concerned in forming, 
directing, and carrying on the wicked and deteſtable con- 
ſpiracy, for invading theſe kingdoms with a foreign force, 
and for railing inſurrections and rebellions at home, in or- 
der to ſubvert our preſent happy eſtabliſhment in church 
and ſtate, by placing a popiſh pretender upon the throne.” 
Sir William Windham faid, he faw no cauſe to proceec 
againſt the biſhop in fo ſevere a manner, there being little 
or indeed no evidence beſides conjectures and hearſays. 
However, mr. Yonge's motion was agreed to, and a bill 
was ordered to be brought in to inflict certain pains and pe- 
nalties on Francis biſhop of Rocheſter. 

1723] When the bill came to be read a ſecond time, 
the biſhop ſent a letter to the ſpeaker, which he deſired 
might be communicated to the houſe, and in which he ſaid, 
that though conſcious of his own innocence, he ſhould de 
cline giving the houſe any trouble that day, and contented 
himſelf with the opportunity (if the bill went on) of making 
his defence before another, of which he had the honour to 
be a member.” However, the commons proceeded in that 
affair, and the council for the bill being called in, and the 
bill read, the council opened the evidence, and produced 
a ſcheme, taken amongſt mr. Layer's papers, which was 
read, as were alſo ſeveral copies of letters ſtopped at the 
poſt- office. Then the council examined ſeveral witneſſes 
to make good the allegations of the bill; produced ſeveral 
papers taken at his houles at Weſtminſter and Bromley ; as 
allo a packet taken on one of his ſervants at the Tower of 
London; and examined two witneſſes, one to prove, that 
a letter and paper contained 1n the packet were his hand- 
writing; and the other to prove, that a letter directed to 
mr. Dubois, taken amongſt his papers at the deanry at 
Weſtminſter, was ſealed with the 3 ſeal, with which the 
letter taken on his ſervant at the Tower was ſealed. Then 
the council ſummed up the evidence, and being with- 
drawn, the ſpeaker opened the bill, which was committed 
to a grand committee, on the 6th of April, when the lead- 
ing men amongſt the tories choſe to go out of the houſe, ſo 
that only mr. Lawſon, mr. Oglethorpe, and two or three 
more, ſtaid to ſpeak in the bilhop's behalf. When they 
came to the filling up the blank for pains and penalties, it 
was moved, that he ſhould be deprived of his otfice and be- 
nefice, baniſhed the kingdom, be guilty of felony if he 
returned, and that it ſhould not be in the King's power to 
pardon him without conſent of parliament; but without for- 
feiture of goods and chattels. Mr. Lawſon repreſented, 
that, the evidence againſt the biſhop being all either hear- 
ſay or conjecture, and therefore not to be depended upon, 
he ought to have no puniſhment ar all.. Mr. Oglethorp 
was of the ſame opinion, but gave it another turn. He 
ſaid, „it was plain, the pretender had none but a company 
of filly fellows about him; and it was to be feared, that, if 
the biſhop, who was allowed to be a man of great parts, 
ſhould be baniſhed, he might be ſollicited and tempted to 
go to Rome, and there be in a capacity to do more miſchiet 
by his advice, than if he was ſuffered to ſtay in England 
under the watchful eye of thoſe in power.“ But the bill 
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paſſed and was ſent up to the lords; before whom the bi- 
ſhop was brought to his trial on the gth of May; and, 
himſelf and his council having been heard, the lords in a 
grand committee went through the bill againſt him; and 
on the 15th the bill was read the third time; after which a 
motion being made for paſſing it, there aroſe a very long 
and warm debate.“ 3 
Earl Powlet, who opened the debate, ſpoke to the nature 
of this bill, ſhewed the danger of ſuch an extraordinary 
proceeding, and urged, that the ſwerving from fixed rules 
of evidence, and conſequently from juſtice, muſt inevita- 
bly be attended with the moſt fatal conſequences to our ex- 
cellent conſtitution. Dr Willis, biſhop of Saliſbury, in an- 
ſwer to that alledged, that as extraordinary diſeaſes require 
extraordinary remedies; ſo in caſes of extreme * and 
neceſſity, when the very being of the ſtates lies at ſtake, if 
the common law cannot reach offenders, the legiſlature 
ought to exert itſelf. He was replied to by dr. Gaſtrell, bi- 
ſhop of Cheſter, who owned, that extraordinary proceed- 
ings may indeed be recurred to upon extraordinary occa- 
ſions, and when they are evidently neceſſary for the pre- 
ſervation of the ſtate ; but that was very far from the pre- 
ſent caſe, ſince the conſpiracy, in which the biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter was charged to have had a ſhare, had been diſ- 
covered and diſappointed long before. The duke of Whar- 
ton, in a long ſpeech, ſummed up the whole evidence, 
which had been produced againſt the biſhop of Rocheſter, 
and endeavoured to ſhew the inſufficiency of it to prove the 
charge; concluding, that, let the conſequences be what 
they would, he would not have ſuch a helliſh ſtain fully 
the luſtre and glory of that illuſtrious houſe, as to con- 
demn a man without the leait evidence;* and therefore 
was for rejecting the bill. He was ſtrongly ſupported by 
lord Bathurſt, who in the firſt place, took notice of the 
ungracious diſtinctions that were fixed upon the members 
of that noble and illuſtrious aſſembly, who differed in opi- 
nion from thoſe who happened to have the majority. That, 
{or his own part, as he had nothing in view but truth and 
juſtice, the good of his country, the honour of that houſe, 
and the diſcharging of his own conſcience, he would freely 
ſpeak his thoughts, notwithſtanding all diſcouragements : 
that he would not complain of the ſiniſter arts that had been 
uſed of late to render ſome perſons obnoxious, and under 
pretence of their being fo, to open their letters about their 
minuteſt domeſtic aftairs. For theſe ſmall grievances he 
could eaſily bear, but when he ſaw things go ſo far, as to 
condemn a perſon of the higheſt dignity in the church, in 
ſuch an unprecedented manner, and without any legal evi- 
dence, he thought it his duty to oppoſe a proceeding fo 
unjuſt and unwarrantable in itſelf, and ſo dangerous and 
diſmal in its conſequences. To this purpoſe he begged 
leave to tell their lordſhips a ſtory he had from ſeveral of- 
ficers of undoubted credit, who had ſerved in Flanders in 
the late war. A Frenchman, it ſeems, had invented a 
machine, which would not only kill more. men at once 
than any yet in uſe, hut alſo diſable for ever any man who 
ſhould be wounded by it. Big with hopes of a great re- 
ward, he applied himſelf to one of the miniſters, who laid 
the project before the late French king; but the monarch 
conſidering, that ſo deſtructive an engine might ſoon be 
rurned againſt his own men, did not think properto encourage 
it: whereupon the inventor came over into England, and 
offered his ſervice to ſome of our generals, who likewiſe re- 
jected the propoſal with indignation, The uſe and ap- 
plication of this ſtory is very obvious; for, if this way 
of proceeding be admitted, it will certainly prove a very 
dangerous engine. No man's lite, liberty or property will 
be ſafe. And if thoſe, who were in the adminiſtration fome 
years ago, and who had as great a ſhare in the aflections of the 
people, as any that came after them, had made ute of ſuch 
a political machine, ſome of thoſe noble perſons who now 
appear ſo zealous promoters of this bill, would not be in 
a capacity to ſerve his majeſly at this time. He added, that, 
if ſuch extraordinary proceedings went on, he law nothing 
remaining from him and others to do, but to retire to their 
country houſes, and there, if poſſible, quietly enjoy their 
eſtates within their own families, ſince the lealt correſpon- 
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dence, the leaſt intercepted letter, might be made cn 
To this purpoſe he quoted a paſſage out of cardina] de R 
memoirs, relating to that wicked politician, carding] 1 
zarine, Who boaſted, that, if he had but two lines of 
man's writing, with a few circumſtances atteſted by 
neſſes, he could cut off his head when he pleaſed. H. by, 
wie animadverted on the majority of the veneral1- \ * 
towards which turning himſelf, he ſaid he could Randi 
count for the inveterate hatred and malice ſome 
bore the learned and ingenious biſhop of Rocheſter, 
it was, that they were intoxicated with the infatuati.,. 
ſome of the wild Indians, who fondly believe the, Fs. 
not only the ſpoils, but even the abilities of any great tn 
my they kill.” 7 
The earl of Strafford ſpoke on the ſame ſide as di, 
the lord Trevor, who, among other arguments again 
bill, urged, that, if men were in this unprecedented man 
proceeded againſt without legal proof, in a ſhort tit 
would be tried as they were liked by miniſters: that Lots 
own part, he believed he ſtood but indifferently in thaw 
and liking of ſome perſons, and therefore he had reaſon tut 
himſelf more in danger, becaule at preſent they want, 
protection of the law (meaning the ſuſpenſion of the babes 
corpus act;) and as in a ſhort time they were like t l 
unhappy, as to be deprived of his majeſty's perſonal pn 
tion, and were ſtill liable to be confined upon futr;c. 
which he took to be no more than will and pleaſure * 
were conſequenly at the will and pleaſure of the minis. 
That however no apprehenfion of what he mio» . 
ſhould deter him from doing what he thought his duty: f b 
confonant to that principle, he had all along, and fil . 
poſed theſe extraordinary proceeding, which tended tl 1. 
an exorbitant power in their fellow ſubjects. Thar Phe 
to loſe his liberty, he had rather give it up to ons has, 
tyrant, than to many; for a tyrant, if a man of ch 
underſtanding, would, for his own ſake, be tender +, 
lives of his ſubjects; whereas many tyrants would endear 
to deſtroy one another, to get one another's preferme;: 
The lord Trevor having done ſpeaking, the earl of Sc 
endeavoured to ſhew, that the evidence which had ly» 
produced before them, being ſufficient to convince an 
ſonable man, that there had been a deteſtable conſhitas, 
and that the biſhop of Rocheſter had a great ſhare in it, v4 
likewiſe ſufficient to juſtify this extraordinary proce: 
againſt him, eſpecially ſince they inflicted on him ſo lis); 
puniſhment, conſidering the heinouſneſs of the crime. Thc 
duke of Argyle purſued rhe ſame argument; run throw) 
and coufuted the moſt affential parts of the biſhop's . 
fence; and aggravated his offence, by which he had del 
ed his holy function and chraracter, and acted contrary 1 
the ſolemn repeated oaths he had taken. The lord Gow: 
{poke afterwards againſt the bill; but what ſurprized mo. 
people, the lord Lechmere, who, on ſeveral occaſions, “ 
exprefled his diſlike of theſe extraordinary proceedings, . 
clared it as his opinion, that there was ſufficient evidence 1 
ſupport the charge. He was anſwered by earl Cos per ini 
long ſpeech, importing in ſubſtance, that the ſtrongett «- 
gument which had been urged for this bill, was negli 
but that, for his part, he ſaw no neceſſity that could su 
ſo unprecedented and fo dangerous a proceeding. Thi, - 
already had been ſuggeſted, the conſpiracy had above 5 
twelvemonth before been happily diſcovered, and the CU! 
of it conſequently prevented. That, belides the inte 
weight and ſtrength of the government, by numero! 
fices and employments, civil and military, and the wet: 
and intereſt of well - affected to his majeity's perſon a 
preſent happy eſtabliſhment the hands of thoſe at the 
had ſtill been fortified by the ſuſpenſion of the habeas g 
act and the additional troops; fo that, in his oh, 
there could be no danger to the government it Plunket aut 
Kelly were not priſoners ſor life, nor the biſhop of Ren 
ter lent into baniſhment. it 021: 
latc's talent and genius lay in contriving and carr\ is * 
ſtate intrigues, he thought him lets dangerous at home 
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abroad: that the other reaſons alledged to ſupport tus © 
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traordinary proceeding had no more weight in ther 
the firſt; that the known rules of evidence, as laid ©) 


were as follow: 


For the bill. 
2. Lord biſhop of Saliſbury, 
4. Lord biſhop of London, 
9. Karl of Findlater and Seafield, 
10. Duke of Argyle, 
12, Lord Lechniere, 
14. Earl of Peterborough, 


15. Earl of Cholmondley. 
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and eſtabliſhed by the law of the land, were the birth- 
E f every ſubject of this nation, and ought to be con- 
3 obſerved, not only in the inferior courts of judica- 
= put alſo in both houſes of parliament, till altered by 
ure, ” ature: that much had been ſaid of the power of 
he leg! ats, which he owned was very great; but that, in 
333 their abſolute power conſiſted only in making 
dis OPIN? aling laws, and, till ſuch time as a law was repeal- 
72 — 5 ſubje& had a right to it. That the admitting 
3 — and uncertain evidence of the clerks of the 
* 8 was a very dangerous precedent: that in former 
C *& was thought very grievious, that, in capital caſcs, a 
* be affected by ſimilitude of hands: but here the 
le vas much worſe, ſince it was allowed, that the clerks 
2 poſt- office could carry the ſimilitude of hands, four 
Wc in their minds. That theſe men might be honeſt, 
| * (ear to the belt of their knowledge; but he was ſure, 
they were at leaſt very willing and forward evidence : for as 
de aſked one of them, how he knew ſuch a paper to be mr. 
Kelly's hand? he readily anſwered, * he had ſeen the lame 
dur hs before, and he was ſure it could be no other: 
whereas any man, who has never ſo little been PORNO in 
ue world, knows, that hands may be ſo well counterfeited, 
ost to be diſtinguiſhed. After this, he commended the 
WP bihop of Rocheſter's noble and brave carriage in not an- 
W (ering before che houſe of commons, whole proceeding in 
Bm lis unprecedented manner againſt a lord of parliament 
ſer was ſuch an incroachment on the prerogative of the peer- 
ice, that, if ſubmitted to by paſſing this bill, they might 

well be faid to be the laſt of lords. Ultimus Romano- 

rum, my lords (ſaid he in the concluſion) was a character of 
honour and praiſe: but to be the laſt of Britiſh peers, by gix- 
ing up our ancient privileges, will never, I doubt, ad- 
mit of (uch conſtruction; and therefore I am tor rejecting 
mus bill. Little was ſaid of any great weight after this 
ſpeech; and, about half an hour pait nine the queſtion be- 


ſour mond 


„ag put, it was reſolved in the affirmative, that the bill 
£1 could paſs, by a majority of 83 voices againſt 43; upon 
2 RS which ant lords entered their proteſt. 
—_ By this act the biſhop, from the 1ſt day of June, 1723, was 
ct, W to be deprived of all offices, dignities, promotions, and 
i; WES bcnefices eccleſiaſtical, and incapable of holding any for the 
| W future. He was alſo baniſhed the realm, and, in caſe he 
; WES returned, he was to ſuffer death, as well as all perſons that 
[': ESS correſponded with him. : 
wo) when the report and the other papers were communicat- 
. ed to the lords by the commons, the earls of Scarſdale, 
Strafford and Cowper, the lords Craven, Gower, Bathurſt 
5 and Bingley complained, that, in the examinations, it is 
Wer ſet forth, that John Plunket told Layer, that they were of 
a club or meeting, called, in Plunket's letters, Burford's 
club.: Theſe lords ſeverally declared the ſame to be falſe 
and groundleſs; and earl Cowper in particular made a long 
ſpeech, complaining of being mentioned in the report, on 
due bare hearſay of an infamous perſon, which was enough 
RET togive an air of fiction to the whole conſpiracy ; and then 
moved, that Plunket ſhould be ſent for and examined. 
ꝓʒ8 The lord Townſhend anſwered, that he was much ſurpriz- 
Weed to find that a noble peer, whole abilities and merits had 
C1 a july fo great weight in that illuſtrious aflembly, ſhould, 
= upon a trivial circumſtance, ridicule, as a fiction, a horrid 
execrable conſpiracy, ſupported by ſo many concurring 
proots, and from a falle trifling particular infer, that no part 
eb it was true.” As the debate was like to grow warm, 
& lome members called for the queſtion, and earl Cowper's 
motion was rejected by 81 againſt 26. The earl and mr, 
Hutchinſon publiſhed declarations againſt the falſe infor- 
mation of their being ofthe club, wherein they ſtrongly aſ- 
ſerted their innocence. FA 
The lords had alſo choſen by ballot a committee of nine, 
to whom the report and original papers were referred, to 
Prepare what might be fit to be offered to the commons, by 
way of anſwer to what was delivered, at a conference relat- 
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the lords committees was taken into conſideration, it was 
reſolved, that a deteſtable conſpiracy had been formed for 
rating a rebellion, and laying violent hands on the king 
and prince ; after which, the committee was thanked by the 


by Burford's club? Plunket told him, it was an appellation made uſe of by 
the pretender and his agents, to denote a club of tory lords and others, of 


ce club lore Orrery was chairman, and conſiſted of the following mam- 
s: 


Lord Strafford, Mr Hutchinſon, 
dir Henry Goring, Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
Lord Cowper, 


Ur Coaſtantine Plypps, 
Numb, 7k 15 


en 48D / 


paid in upon the ſtoc fo ſubſcribed ; o 


ing to the papers. When the duke of Dorſet's report from 


' Layer being aſked, if Plunket ever explained to him who were meant 
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lord- chancellor, for having diſcharged their truſt with great 
exactneſs, fidelity, and candor, | „ 

Dr Friend, the phyſician, who had exerted himſelf very 
zealouſly for the biſhop of Rocheſter, was ſoon after taken 
into cuſtody ; for, on the 1gth of March, mr. Walpcle ac- 
quainted the commons, that his majeſty, having kad muſt 
reaſon to apprehend dr. John Friend (a member of this 
houſe) tor high-treaſon, deſired the conſent of the houſe to 
his being committed and detained ; and then he moved 
for an addreſs to that purpoſe.” This motion was oppoſed by 
mr. Shippen and mr. Bromley, who ſaid, they could not 
ſee any reaſon for that houſe giving leave for detaining any 
member, unleſs the fpecies of treaſon was declared, and 
that the information was upon oath. Sir Jofeph Jekyll 
and mr. Walpole replied, that, by the late act for ſuſpen— 
ding the habeas corpus, the king was impowered to take 
up any perſon he had reaſon to ſuf? pect : that therefore the 
government was not obliged to ſay, whether the informa- 
tion was upon oath or not. But mr. Walpole addcd, he 
did not doubt but dr. Friend was charged upon oath ; and 
privately declared to ſeveral members, that they had a 
poſitive oath of his being guilty of the blackeſt and baſeſt 
treaſon. Mr Shippen then ſuggeſting, that the doctor's 
having ſpoke ſo warmly the Monday before in mr. Kelly 
and the biſhop of Rocheſter's behalf, was, in his opinjon, 
the reaſon of his being taken up the next day himſelf, and 
at that rate there was an end of the liberty of ſpeech, which 
every member oi chat houſe had a right to. Mr Walpole 
replied, he wondered any gentleman could think any miniſ- 
try capable ot ſo baſe a thing, as to take up any gentleman 
for what he ſaid in that houſe, without any other caulc, 
when they knew themſclves to be accountable as well as 
others for their actions: adding, that they, who made 
ſuch inſinuations, might more eaſily be proved to be 
Jacobites, than they could make out ſuck an allegation 
againſt the miniſtcy. Mr Pulteney ſpoke on the ſame ſide ; 
and, in relation to dr. Friend's having ſpoken in Kelly's 
behalf, obicrved, that it was uſual, in all conſpiracies, for 
one traitor to endeavour to excuſe another. Mr Shippen 
animadverted with ſome warmth upon this reflection, ſay- 
ing, it was not to be endured, to have a member of that 
houſe called a traitor, before he was convicted as ſuch. 
But, mr. Pulteney having explained himſelf, that matter 
ended, and then the motion for an addreſs was carried wich- 
out a diviſion. | 

The affair which occaſtoned the moſt talk, next to the 
plot, was the Harburgh lottery, which was brought before 


the parliament this ſeſſion. The lottery took its name fiom 


the place where it was to be drawn, the town and port of 
Harburgh on the river Elbe, within the king's German 
dominions, where the projector was to ſettle a trade for the 
woolen manufacture between England ud Germany. The 
houſe of commons having appointed n committee to enguire 
into this and other lotteries, then carrying on in London, 
it was repreſented in their report, that the ſcheme pro- 
poſed, that 1,500,000l. ſterling, or, 16,500,000 guilders, 
ſhould be ſubſcribed ; and that it was to be drawn at Har- 
burgh in five claſſes, 100,000 tickets to be drawn in each 
claſs at 3l. per ticket; and that every perſon ſubſcribing was 
to pay 128. or fix guilders for each ticket, before the draw- 
ing each claſs of the lottery. That 200, oool. of 300, oool. 


in each claſs was to be divided into lots, to the fortunate 


adventurers, which amounts to 1,000,000. to be deducted 
out of the whole ſum, which was to be paid the fortunate 
adventurers, That a ſum of 1, ooo, oool. was ſubſcribed 
for, to carry on a trade between Great-Britain and his 
majeſty's German dominions ; and that 2 * cent. was only 

which a fur of 
13,000]. or more was actually paid in moncy, and yooo!. 
or more was ſecured by notes; 400,000]. whereof was ſub- 


ſcribed. At firſt, 100, oool. ſtoc was ſold at 151. 38. per 


cent. of which 2 per cent. was only paid into the company, 
and the reſt diſpoſed of as follows; 13l. 3s. per cent. which 
amounted to 13,150l. 10,000l. of which was given i» 
mr. Nicolai; and 3,15ol. to mr. Benjamin Joules, for their 
ſervices: and as to 13, oool. paid in money, and 7, oool. 
in notes, the committee could get no account what was 


become of it, not being able to ſee their books; nor 4 


Geperal Webb, 
Lord Bingley, 
Mr Dawkins, 
Lord Craven, 


Mr Shippen, 

Lord Scarſdale, 
Lord Bathurſt, 

Lord Gower. . 


The committee thought it juſtice due to ſeveral of the perſons named by 
Layer, to obſerve, that the matters, aſſerted of Burford's club in Pinn%cr's 
letters to Dillon, ſeemed utterly inconſiſtent with the known characters of 
ſome of thoſe perſons. See Report, 
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the committee learn what number of tickets had been deli- 
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vered out, or what money thereupon had been received, or 
what was become of what they had received. That with 
regard to the diſpoſition of the other goo, oool. 5 per cent. 


upon 1, fo, oool. which amounts to 75, oool. was to be 


deducted for management; which being taken out of the 
ſaid 500, oool. leaves 426, oool. which ſum was to be in- 
corporated into the ſtoc of the firſt company, and to make 
a part of a capital of 1, 500, oool. as the committee appre- 
hended, of which they could get no poſitive information. 
But whether the former capital was intended to be ſo great, 
or only to conſiſt of this 425, oool. and the 1, ooo, oool. 
which was before ſubſcribed, it appeared to the committee, 
that a plain fraud was intended in joĩning this real ſum with 
an imaginary ſubſcription; of which 2 per cent. only was 
paid in or ſecured, and that probably embezzled.“ The 
truſtees of this lottery were twenty; ſome of whom were in 
Germany; the reſt, who were in England, were the lord 
Barrington, fir John Hartop, Charles Frederick Krenbergh, 
John London, Fiennes Harriſon, Peter Hartop, William 
Squire, Edward Richier, John Caſwal, William Sterling, 
Benjamin Smigh, Benjamin Burroughs, John Thompſon, 
Henry Bendiſh, — Foſter, Benjamin Joules, and John 
Manley. But ſeveral of them reſigned their truſt immedi- 
ately, being diffatisfied with the ſcheme; for, when fir 
Thomas Webſter, ſir Charles Wager, and lord Barrington 
waited upon lord Townſhend, lord Carteret, and mr. Wal- 
pole, they were told, that an Engliſh charter for the ad van- 
tage of the lottery could not be granted, becauſe it was 
illegal and impracticable. Upon reading the report, the 
houſe came to the following reſolutions: 

1. That the project, called the Harburgh lottery, carried 
on in the city of London, is an infamous fraudulent under- 
taking, whereby ſeveral unwary perſons have been drawn 
in to their great loſs; and that the manner of carrying the 
ſame on hath been a manifeſt violation of the laws of this 
kingdom. 

2. That it appears to this houſe, that the managers of, 
and agents of the ſaid lottery, did frequently, without any 
authority for ſo doing, make uſe of his majeſty's royal name, 
thereby to give countenance to the infamous project, and 
induce his majeſty's ſubjects to engage, or be concerned 
therein. After which a bill was ordered to be brought in 
to ſuppreſs rhe lottery, and to prevent any foreign lotteries 
from being carried on in this kingdom; and to oblige the 

erſons concerned, in the management of the Harburgh 
5 to make reſtitution and ſatisfaction for the mon 
they have received from the contributors. And it was alſo 
reſolved, nemine contradicente, That it appeared to this 
houſe, that John lord viſcount Barrington, of the kingdom 
of Ireland, a member of this houſe, has been notoriouſly 
guilty of promoting, abetting, and carrying on the fradulent 
undertaking, called the Harburgh lottery; and for that 
offence he be expelled the houfe.” $ 

In December 1 708 , the emperor of Germany granted a 
patent for eſtabliſhing an Eaſt-India company in the Au- 
{trian Netherlands, the ſubſtance of which was, that they 
were impowered to open books of ſubſcription, wherein 


the ſubjects of any nation were admitted to fubſcribe. The 


company was to be called the imperial company of com- 
merce eſtabliſned in Flanders. The fund conſiſted of eight 
millions of florins, and directors to be choſen anfially. 
The nobility had the privilege of entering into this com- 
pany, without derogation in the leaſt from their nobility : 
thoſę of any nation, who ſubſcribed 20, ooo florins, were 
to bE naturalized from that fubſcription : and any perſon 
had the privilege to ſubſcribe what fum he pleaſed above 
1000 florins, but nothing lefs, to prevent confuſion in their 
accounts. The ſettlement of this company was faid to be 
chiefly owing to mr. Colebrooke, an Engliſh merchant. 
Notwithſtanding the oppoſition they met with from the 
Engliſh, French, and Dutch, they opened their books, 
and had a full ſubſcription in a very few days, owing chief- 
ly to the clandeſtine negotiations of their agents in Eng- 
land, France, and Holland, where great numbers of mer- 
chants ſubſcribed to that ſtoc, and maſters of Eaſt-India 
ſhips and ſupercargoes went to Oſtend, to enter into their 
ſervice, and put them in a way to eſtabliſh and carry on 
their tade, which they did effectually, to the great damage 
of the Engliſh, French, and Dutch companies. Monheur 
de Fonſeca, the emperor's miniſter at Paris, ſignified to 
the duke of Orleans, then at the head of affairs there, that 
the emperor was much ſurprized at the moſt chriſtian king's 
forbidding his ſubjefts to be any ways concerned in the 
Oſtend company. He was anſwered, *© that repreſentati- 
ons had been made to the emperor, that he was engaged 
by treaty not to encourage any ſuch commerce; that, 


0 


moſt convincing te 
to me, and of your concern for the liberties 


ENGLAND, 


nevertheleſs, his imperial majeſty, without anv res 
ſaid repreſentations, ' had — fit to 3 ohe 
favour thereof. That the moſt chriſtian king was ahn 
of his own kingdom, and not obliged to give an ac w 
of his actions, and therefore the emperor could dn w 
amiſs the prohibition to his ſubjects, not to have an 4 
cern in the company ſet up at Oſtend.” deer 
A memorial of the Dutch Eaſt-India company (hi 
had been delivered to the ſtates in March) havin = 
preſented to the commons this ſeſſion, together with = 
tract of another memorial ſent by the ſtates to the = 8 
Vienna, concerning the Oſtend company, ſir Nathan 
Gould repreſented to the houſe the great damage the il 
India company had already received, and was like fanh | 
to receive by the Oſtend company; it was unanim, M 
reſolved, that for the ſubjects of this kingdom to ſubſeri 
or be concerned in encouraging any ſub cription, to 3 
mote an Eaſt-India company, now erecting in the Auſt, 
Netherlands, is a high-crime and miſdemeanor.” — 
dingly a bill paſſed both houſes, and received the = 
aſtent, to prevent the king's ſubjects from ſubſcribin N 
being concerned in the Oſtend Eaſt-India company. oy” 
There had been ſeveral general courts held by the South 
ſea company about transferring two millions of their fh. 
to the Bank of England, which was at laſt agrecd on h. 
the two companies. A petition had likewiſe been preſent. 
ed to the commons for the reviving the two millions thi 
had been annihilated. Accordingly an act paſſed this fd. 
ſion, whereby it was enacted, that the two millions ſhould 
be revived, and added to the capital ſtoc, and divided 
among the proprietors. By the ſame act, the whole capi. 
tal, computed at 33, 802, 483l. 14s. was to be divided into 
two equal parts, one of which amounting to 16,901,241 
178. was to be called * the joint ſtoc of South-ſea annuities, 
attended with annuities payable out of the South-ſea com. 
pany's funds in lieu of all dividends, viz. at 51. per cent, 
till June 27, 1727, and from thence at 41. per cent. till re 
deemed. The other moiety was to remain in the company 
as a joint-ſtoc, attended with the reſidue of the yearly 
funds, payable at the Exchequer, till redemption, and al 


attended with the ſeveral ſums for charges of management, 


and with all benefits of trade, &c. And, as concerning 
the moiety ſo converted into South-fea annuities, every pro- 
prietor ſhould be intitled to annuities at 51. per cent. til 
June 24, 1727, and from thence at 41. per cent. and the 
company ſhould receive at the Exchequer, out of the duties 
charged with their whole annuities yearly, the intereſt of 
the ſame moiety, till redemption, in truſt for the proprie- 
tors: and all powers in force were to be continued for ſe- 


curing the joint ſtoc of South- ſea annuities, and the yearly 
funds to attend the ſame. 


The annuities were payable 
half-yearly, at Lady-day and Michaelmas. 

An act paſſed this ſeſſion for the more effectual execution 
of juſtice, in a pretended privileged place in the pariſh of 
St. George, commonly called the Mint, where great num- 
bers of debtors had taken ſanctuary. 


On the 27th of May, the king put an end to the {eſſio! 
with the following ſpeeck. _ | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


I am perſuaded, notwithſtanding the unuſual lengti 
of this ſeſhon, you will not think your time has been mil- 
employed in conſulting the neceflary means for preſerving 
the peace and quiet of the kingdom; and bringing to quſtice 


ſome of the chief promoters of that confuſion which late. 


ly threatened the nation. : 
© The prudent meaſures you have taken for our com 
mon ſecurity, and your enabling me to defend my king: 
dom againſt any 3 or attempts of our enemies, are te 
imonies 4 your fidelity and affection 
of my people. 
Be aſſured, the confidence you have repoſed in me ſhall 
never be made uſe of but for their fafety and defence. 
© The papers, which have been laid before you, for y0u 
information, and have been fince publiſhed for the at 
faction of the world, evidently ſhew that the con{pirato® 
had brought their wicked arts and practices to ſuch pr 
fection, that they confidently carried on their traiterous 
rojects in defiance of the law, from aſſurances of their - 
ing able to elude it. The reſpect and reverence due to! 6 
law had been loſt, and the tranquility of my people endan- 
ered, had not you interpoſed. This made it neceſſary 
Ee the legiſlature to exert itſelf, in puniſhing ſuch 1 
ders, whoſe gilt is too certain to leave the leaſt room 0 
doubt, and whoſe crimes are too heinqus to admit of 31) 
aggravation. 


9 amt tc. had 
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e And yet it is with pleaſure I reflect, that the juſtice of 
arliament has been ſo tempered with mercy, that even thoſe 
ho ate reſolved to he diflatisfied, muſt acknowledge the 

— of your proceedings, and will be at a loſs for any 
etence to complain, ſo few exam les having been made, 
Pd the penalties inflicted by bill falling ſo much ſhort of 
che puniſhments due for the ſame crimes, by the common 
W. 
_— you have ſhewn, muſt convince all the 
world, how much they were miſtaken, whoſe chief hopes 
were founded on the diſaffection of my people. It gave 
me great ſatisfaction to ſee as general a concurrence in full 
arliament upon this occaſion, as has been Known on any 
mer: and it 15 to be hoped, our enemies will ceaſe to 
fatter themſelves with the vain imagination of being able 
to ſubvert our religion and preſent eſtabliſhment. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


I mutt acknowledge, in a particular manner, the great 
readineſs you have ſhewn in raiſing the neceſſary ſupplies 
for the * year. It is an unexpected felicity, that you 
have been able ſo far to diſappoint the hopes of our ene- 
mies, as to avoid laying any new burthen upon my people; 
and that ſo ſoon after that great ſhoc and convulſion in all 
the public funds, and in the midſt of inteſtine alarms and 
diſturbances; the credit of the nation ſhould ſo far revive 
and flouriſh, that not only the ſupplies of the year ſhould 
be raiſed at a much lower intereſt, than was ever known in 
the molt quiet times, and part of the national debt ſhould 
be reduced from an interelt of 5 to 3 per cent. and put in 
2 courſe of being ſoon diſcharged. 


My Lords and Gentleman, 


I return you my moſt ſincere thanks for the indefatiga- 
ble pains you have taken in the ſervice of the public. I 
earneſtly recommend it to you, in your ſeveral ſtations and 
countries, to perſevere in your endeavours, for preſerving 
the peace of the kingdom; by juſtice and reſolution to ſub- 
due the reſtleſs ſpirit of faction and ſedition; and by pru- 
dence and temper to reconcile the miſled. 

Some extraordinary affairs calling me abroad this ſum- 
mer, I doubt not but that the wiſdom and vigilance of 
my good ſubjects will prevent our enemies from _ 
any advantage of my abſence. To gain the hearts and at- 
fections of my people ſhall always be my firſt and principal 
care. On their duty and loyalty I will entirely depend. 
They may as ſurely depend on my protection, in the full 
enjoyment of their religion, liberty, and property.” 


The king, whom the conſpiracy had detained in England 
the laſt year, had no ſooner put an end to the ſeſſion, but he 
ſer out for his German dominions. He embarked for Hol- 
land the 3d of June, and after ſtaying two days with his 
brother the biſhop of 1 arrived the 11th at He- 
renhauſen. He appointed lords-juſtices in his abſence as 
uſual, the prince being ſtill excluded, who was now in his 
forty-firlt year. The lord Harcourt, formerly ſo ſtrictly 
united with the earl of Oxford and queen Anne's other mi- 
niſters, and who had defended them with ſo much zeal, was 
one of the lords-juſtices. Mr Walpole was likewiſe of the 
number, and acted as ſecretary of ſtate, in the abſence of 
the lords Townſhend and Carteret, who were with the king. 
It was intended to advance him to the peerage, but he chole 
rather to have that honour conferred on his ſon, who was 
made baronWalpole, of Walpole, in the county of Norfolk. * 
About che ſame time mr. Pulteney, chairman of the late com- 
mittee of ſecrecy, was made cofferer of the houſehold ; 
and Philip, lord Stanhope, captain of the yeomen of the 
guard ; dr. Gibſon was tranſlated from Lincoln to London, 
dr. Reynolds from Bangor to Lincoln, and dr. Bradford from 
Carliſle to Rocheſter ; dr. Waugh was promoted to Carliſle, 
and dr. Willis, on the death of dr. Trimnel, to Wincheſter ; 
dr. Hoadley was tranſlated from Hereford to Saliſbury; dr. 


* The lord Townſhend's eldeſt ſon was called up to the houſe of peers, 
dy the title of baron Townſhend of Lynn-Regis, and made one of the gen- 
Yemen of the bed-chamber, in the room of lord Tynham, who ſome days 
before ſ10t himſelf, and died an hour after. 


The preample to the lord Walpole began thus : 


Our moſt beloved and moſt faithful counſellor Robert Walpole, firſt com- 
miſſioner of the treaſury, with the aſſiſtance of other ſelect perſons, and 
chancellor of our exchequer, having highly recommended himſelf to our 
royal favour by his many ſervices to us, to our houſe, and to his own 
country, we did not think him unworthy to be advanced to the rank of the 
Peers of our realm. But, though he rather chuſes to merit the higheſt titles 

to near them, we have however thought fit, in order to enoble his ta- 
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Green, on the death of dr. Fleetwood, from Norwich to 
Hly; dr. Leng was made biſhop of Norwich, and dr. Eger- 
ton, brother to the duke of Bridgwater, of Hereford. 

The king, before his departure, ſhewed his clemency tg 
thoſe who had been taken up on account of the plot. The 
earl of Orrery was releaſed en his confinement, and ad- 
mitted to bail, as were alſo the duke of Norfolk, the lord 
North and Grey, Dennis Kelly, Thomas Cochran, and 
Swathfogger, and the earl of Orrery's ſecretary. On the 
2oth of June, dr. Friend was admitted to bail; and, two 
days after, dr. Atterbury embarked on board the Aldbo- 
rough, a ſmall man of war, which had orders to land him 
in France. He was put on ſhore at Calais, accompanied 
with his daughter, mrs. Morrice, and her huſband, who was 
high-bailiff of Weſtminſter: At Calais he was told, that the 
lord Bolingbroke, having obtained his pardon, was juſt arriv- 
ed there in his way to England: upon which the biſhop mer- 
rily faid, © then I am exchanged.” The king had granted 
the lord Bolingbroke a pardon the day after the parhament 
broke up, of which one of his friends inſtantly ſet out for 
France to bring him word. He immediately returned to 
England to plead his pardon, in expectation that a new parli- 
ament would repeal his attainder. The lord Harcourt had 
prevailed with the king to ſhew him this favour; though mr. 
Walpole had oppoſed it at the council-board with unan- 
ſwerable arguments: he was againſt looſening the hands 
of one, who (as he ſaid) he forelaw, from his former con- 
duct and ambition, and the natural reſtlineſs of his temper, 
would go any lengths to poiſon the minds of the ſubjects, 
in order to diſturb the national tranquility, that he himſelf 
might the eaſier arrive at power. But, notwithſtanding his 
diſapprobation, he was forced to give way. 

Before the king leſt England, it was agreed in council, 
that the troops ſhould be incamped as they had been the laſt 
ſummer, and that the horſe- guards ſhould be quartered 
round Hyde-park, in order to be ready to aſſemble, if 
there ſhould be occaſion. 

Thele meaſures kept all things quiet in Great-Britain, 
during the king's ſeven months abſence. The ſame rea- 
ſons which had required his prefence abroad, detained him 
perhaps longer than he intended. He was received in his 
dominions in the moſt agreeable manner, and was com- 
plimented by at leaſt twelve foreign miniſters. The king 
and queen of Pruſſia waited likewiſe upon him, by which 
means his court was as ſplendid, and as much the ſcene of 
affairs, as ever the court of Great-Britain had been. 

Affairs were then at a ſort of criſis: the uſeleſneſs of the 
congreſs of Cambray and of Brunſwick, where little had 
been done, having worn out the patience of the princes, 
whoſe intereſts were to be determined there, they entered 
into ſeparate negotiations, and ſought the means of coming 
to an agreement. The czar and king of Sweden were 
going to conclude a treaty favourable to the duke of Hol- 

ein's pretenſions to Sleſwick, of which king George had 
guaranteed the poſſeſſion to the king of Denmark: it was 
to be feared, that this treaty mayor affect even Bremen and 
Verden, lately annexed to the electorate of Hanover. 

On the other hand, France and Spain ſeemed to be fin- 
cerely reconciled, and willing to unite againſt the emperor; 
The regent had projeted a marriage between the king 
of France and the infanta of Spain, then three years old, 
and had married his ſecond daughter, Mademoiſelle de 
Montpenſier to the prince of Aſturias, and a year after, 
another daughter, to Don Carlos, eldeſt ſon of Philip V. by 
his ſecond wife. Theſe two powers endeayoured to draw 
the czar to their ſide; they offered new treaties to England, 
more advantageous than the former, in regard to trade, 
but ſtrongly inſiſted upon the reſtitution of Gibraltar and 
Port-Mahon ; and it was wiſhed, that court would not be 
concerned in the affairs of Italy, and would declare openly 
againſt the Oſtend company. | 

This ſituation of ſo oppoſite intereſts was full of difficul- 
ties. The emperor, preſſed too much, might declare for 
the czar and the Swede : Poland, confined between theſe 


mily, to confer on the ſon the honour due to the father, and to raiſe to the 


peerage Robert Walpole, junior, eſq. &c. 


Mr Walpole's conduct, with regard to this tranſaction, and many more 
was not unlike the lord Clarendon's, who ſays of himſelf, that he had often, 
as believing himſelf obliged in duty, argued in the Senate in favour of many 


points, which he had ſtrenuoufly oppoſed at the Council-Table.“ The rea- 


ons on which miniſters found their conduct on ſuch occaſions, are obvious to 


every man of common penetration, 


It is obſerved from the lord Bolingbroke's pardon, that mr, Walpole held 
not then the firſt rank, either in power or confidence, but that the direction 
of affairs, particularly the foreign, after the death of the earls Stanhope and 
Sunderland, was chiefly conducted by the lord Townſhend aud baron Both- 
mar, 
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three powers, could not help taking part with them: al- 
molt all Italy exclaimed againſt che treaty of London: the 
pope had proteſted againſt any deciſions at Cambray to the 
prejudice of his right: the king of Sardinia, the dukes of 
Tulcany, Parma and Modena, had preſented memorials 
equivalent to ſo many proteſtations: France and Spain were 
inclined to ſupport them: war was every where on the point 
of breaking out: England, engaged by ſo many treaties, 
and her own intereſts, mult have been concerned: for king 
George to declare againſt the emperor was expoling his 
German dominions, and helping to {trengthen two powers 
already very formidable to the reſt of Europe: to take 
part with the emperor was ſupporting the new eſtabliſhment 
at Oſtend, and aiming againſt himſelt France, Spain, and 
perhaps Ruſſia and Sweden. 

King George overcame all theſe difficulties, or at leaſt 
ſuſpended their ill conſequences. He entered into ſtricter 
alliances with the kings of Pruſſia and Denmark: he uſed 
his endeayours to prevail with the emperor to be mere 
ready to end his differences with Spain, and to deſiſt from 
the affair of Oſtend, againit which his ſubjects in par- 
ticular, and his faithful allies, the ſtates-general, were ex- 
tremely incenſed. In England, as hath been related, the 
commons had voted againlt it. : 

One of the king's principal deſigns, when he came to 
Hanover, was to periuade the court of Vienna to deſiſt from 
erecting the Oſtend India company: he laboured conſtantly 
at it, but the ſucceſs did not anſwer his good intentions: 
that court promiſed, in general, not to do any thing con- 
trary to treatics, and the rights of others, but avoided to 
enter into any diſcuſſion, and diſregarded the repreſenta- 
tioas that were made from all parts. 

It was the ſame with reſpec? to the czar. So that the king's 
journey proved fruitleſs, and the negotiations might have 
been as well carried on at London as at Hanover. Some- 
thing was alſo done for the proteſtants, whoſe complaints 
continued, becauſe they were ſtill opprefled, and new grie- 
vances were added to the old. The king of Pruſſia readily 
entered into the deſign to procure them eaſe and tran- 
quility. | 

This union put a ſtop at leaſt to greater cala mities; and 
appeared to be very cordial. King George ſpent four or 
five days at Berlin, where he was received and treated with 
reſpect and magnificence. The two ſecretaries of ſtate, the 
lords Townſhend and Carteret, who attended him, had fre- 
quent conferences with the king of Prufſia's miniſters, in 
order to conclude ſome alliance to prevent the czar's deſigns 
in favour of the duke of Holſtein; the propoſals were nei— 
ther rejected nor received, and aſſurance was given that 
no engagement ſhould be made contrary to what had been 
agreed. | 

All was quiet in England: however there appeared now 
and then ſome ſparks of diviſion, which ſhewed the parties 
ſtill ſubſiſted, and had not altered their ſentiments. At the 
election of the ſheriffs this year, the rabble was ſpirited up 
at London, by the oppoſition which the new ſheriffs, fir 
Richard Hopkins and mr. Feaſt, met with from the old 
ones, mr. Humphrey Parſons and mr. Child, who endeavour- 
ed to have the election fall upon fir John Williams and mr. 
Lockwood. Hopkins and Feaſt were declared duly elected 
by the lord- mayor and aldermen; notwithſtanding Parſons 
and Child had made a contrary declaration in favour of 
Williams and Lockwood, but the lord-mayor having dif- 
ſolved the common-hall, after the court had declared Hop- 
kins and Feait duly choten, the old ſheriffs could not meer 
them after the laſt adjournment, as they intended to have 
done, but were. prevented by the lord-mayor and alder- 
men's prior declaration. Feaſt oppoſed Williams in the 
election ofan alderman for Cripplegate-ward, which being 
alſo conteſted, was decided by the court of aldermen in 
favcur of Williams, upon which the rabble broke the win- 
dos of the well- affected in that ward, and committed {e- 
veral outrages, for which ſome of the ring- leaders were 
tar en, and committed to Newgate. 8 ; 

Purſuant to an act of parliament lately paſt, requiring all 

perſons to take the oaths before the 25th of December, or 
to regiſter their eſtates, the ſeſſions, held by the juſtices of 
the peace over all the kingdom, were crowded with pcr- 
ſons of all ſexes and condition for that purpoſe. 
The king, having been intormed that his ſubjects in Ire- 
land were in want of {mall money, made a contract with 
William Wood to furniſh that kingdom with copper halt- 
pence and farthings. The copper was to be of ſuch fineneſs, 
and the money of ſuch a weight, as agreed upon in the 
patent granted for that purpoſe. When this money came 
to be circulated in Ireland, great clamour was raiſed againſt 
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it, and the parliament which met on the gͤth of Septem 
came to theſe reſolutions: ene, 
That the importing and uttering of copper half 
8 Y 

and farthings, by virtue of Wood's patent, would * 
judicial to the revenue, deſtructive of trade, and of da 8 
ous conſequence to the rights of the ſubject: thatthe * 
of the nation had been milfepreſantes to the king, in = 
to obtain the patent: that the halfpence wanted ne 
and, though the terms of the patent had been complied it 
there would have been a loſs to the nation of r gol. pas 
That it had been always highly prejudicial to the * 
to grant the power of coinage to private perſon; er 
would at all times be of dangerous conſequence. 720 
Addreſſes from both houles, agreeable to theſe ++ 
tions, were tranſmitted to the king, who, in anſwer t, k 
commons, ſaid, he was very much concerned, that 0 
granting the patent for coining of halfpence and farthing 
agreeable to the practice of his royal predeceflors 1 
given ſo much uneaſineſs to the houſe of commons; 3 q 
if there had been any abuſes committed by the pateany 
his majeſty would give the neceſſary orders for enquiri 
into, and puniſhing thoſe abuſes, and do every thing 115 
was in his power, for the ſatisfaction of his people 2 
Purſuant to this anſwer (for which the commons retundel 
an addreſs of thanks) the affair was referred to the 1 
of the privy-council in England, by whom a report i 
was drawn up in July the next year. In this report they 
juſtified the conduct of the patentee, and obſerved, tha: Y 
majeſty having ordered, that an aſſay ſhould be made of th 
fineneſs, value, and weight of mr. Wood's copper moar 
and the goodneſs thereof, compared with the former 0 
nages of copper money for Ireland, and the copper money 
coined in his mint in England, it had been accordingly je. 
ferred to fir Iſaac Newton, mr. Southwell, and mr. Scroope 
to make the aſſay and trial; and it appeared, that the ix 
of the copper monies coined at Briſtol by mr. Wood fo 
Ireland, containing the trial pieces, which was ſealed ad 
locked up at the time of coining, was opened at his m. 
jeſty's mint at the Tower: that the comptroller's account 
of the haltpence and farthings coined agreed with nu. 
Wood's account, amounting to 59 tons, 3 hundred, 1 quir- 
ter, 11 pounds, and 4 ounces: that by the ſpecimens of 
this coinage, which had from time to time been taken from 
the teveral parcels coined, and ſealed up in papers, ad 
put into the pix, 60 halfpence weighed 14 ounces troy, and 
18 penny-weights, which 1s about a quarter of an ounce 
above one pound weight averdupois; and 30 farthings 
weighed 3 ounces and 3 quarters of an ounce troy, and $ 
grains; which is allo above the weight required by the pt 
tent: that both halfpence and farthings, when heated red 
hot, ſpread thin under the hammer, without cracking: thi: 
the copper, of which mr. Wood's coinage is made, is of the 
ſame goodneſs and value with the copper of which the copper 
money is coined in his majeſty's mint tor England, and worth 
in the market about 14 pence per pound weight averdupo: 
that a pound of copper wrought into bars and fillets, and made 
fit for coinage, before brought into the mint at the Tower. 
London, is worth 18 pence per pound, and always colts 
much, and is coined into 23 pence of copper money by tile 
for England. That the ha)}fpence and farthings coined by 
mr. Wood, when compared with the copper money coined ts! 
Ireland in the reigns of king Charles II. king James II. and 
kind William and queen Mary, confiderably exceeds then 
all in goodneſs, fineneſs, and value of the copper, none 0 
them bearing the fue ſo well, not being milleable, wating 
very much in the fire, and great part of them burning e 
a cinder of little or no value at all.“ The fact being tl 
proved to be on the fide of mr. Wood, the lords commit 


ſoln. 


tees ſhew, that his majeſty's royal predeceſſors always ex- 


erciſed the undouhted prerogative of granting patents i 
copper coinage in Ireland to private perſons, none of which 
patents were equally beneficial to that kingdom, hof 10 
well guarded with proper covenants and condition for © 
due execution of the powers thereby granted, as this 0! 
mr. Wood, though the validity of thele patents, and ade 
compliance with them, was never in any one inſtance till this 
time diſputed or controverted. They then prove, chat - 
Wood's patent was not, as had been ſuggeſted in Irclan” 


| : i 
obtained clandeſtinely, in an unprecedented manne!, b. 


.: © 42 
after a reference to the attorney and ſollicitor-gene! * 
after fir Iſaac Newton had been conſulted in all the ſtef 


of ſettling it. In the laſt place they made it plainly ap, 


pear by a cloud of witnefles, that there was a real want dd 
{mall money in Ireland, to make ſmall payments. Bit., 1 
Wood having, in compliance with the clamour a" 
ouſly raifed againſt his coinage, produced to reduce i 
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ws 5 oool. value it was thought my people; and thoſe, I hope, may be raiſed without lay 
coinage from * m_ 2 dend directions to Ireland —_ ing any additional charge or burden on my ſubjects. 
fit tO accept ; Ill muſt in a particular manner, recommend to your care 
cordingly. liament of Ireland paſſed ſeveral acts, and par- the public debts of the kingdom, as the moſt national con- 
THEIRS for accepting the quakers affirmation inſtead cern you can poſſibly take into your conſideration. I am 
th; and granted 340, oool. ſupply toward paying ere it muſt be a very great ſatisfaction to all my 
* * bt of the nation, which was about 660, oo0l. an aithful ſubjects, to ſee the ſinking fund improved and 
he {i g ort of the eſtabliſbment for two years. augmented, and the debt of the nation thereby put into a 
for the NEG of October died earl Cowper, eminent for method of being ſo much the ſooner gradually reduced and 
_— f lord-chancellor, paid off. It would be a work truly worthy | a Britiſh par- 
ich he had twice filled. There may have been chancellors liament to begin this commendable undertaking, and to 
ww extenſive learning, but none of more knowledge in make ſuch a progreſs therein, as, with a ſtrict regard to 
of m—_ of England. His judgment was quic, and yet ſo- public faith and private property, may pave the way to this 
14 41 f eloquence manly, but flowing. His manner great and deſirable end. f 
i oble. * 
w_ pay ſtill at Hanover when he heard of the duke My Lords and Gentlemen, : 
f Orlean's death, who, under the title of prime-miniſter, - In the preſent happy ſituation of our affairs, I have 
governed France as abſolutely as he had done during the nothing more to recommend to you, than that you would 


>. rity of Lewis XV. King George was much concerned make aſe of the opportunity, which your own good conduct 
* pray * the mutual eſteem they had for each other, has put into your hands, in conſidering of ſuch farther laws, 


heir circumſtances and intereſts which were not unlike, be- as may be wanting for the eaſe and encouragement of trade 
pay a firm friendſhip between them, whereof they gave on and navigation, for the employment of the poor, and 
|| occaſions the moſt effectual proofs. The duke died of for the exciting and encouraging a ſpirit of induſtry in the 
4 apoplexy, in the zoth year of his age, and according to nation. 2 
his deſire, before his deceaſe, the duke of Bourbon was no- I am fully ſatisfied, that the trade and wealth of my 
minated prime-miniſter. people are the happy effects of the liberties they enjoy; and 
As the death of the duke of Orleans might occaſion great that the grandeur of the crown conſiſts in their proſperity : 
alterations, and as it was uncertain whether the new miniſter and I am as fully perſuaded, that all who wiſh well to their 
would enter into the views of his predeceſſor, the king country, muſt agree, with me, that it is the vaineſt of all 
haſtened his return to England. Being detained by con- deluſions to imagine, that the religion, laws, and liberties 
trary winds ſome days in Holland, he received their aſſur- of this * can ever be ſecured, but by ſupporting the 
ances, from the part of France, of good diſpoſition of that preſent e abliſhment, and maintaining the ſucceſſion 
court, to cultivate, and even improve, the union eſtabliſh- in the proteſtant line. Let us therefore heartily Join in 
ed by the late duke of Orleans, between the two ſtates. every thing, that may tend to promote our mutual happineſs, 
[1723-24] The king came to London the 19th of De- and to extinguiſh the hopes of thoſe, who long have been, 
cember, and on the gth of January the parliament met, and are {till reſtleſs in their endeavours to ſubject this nati- 
and was opened by the following ſpeech delivered as uſual on to the whole train of miſeries, that are inſeparable from 
by the lord - chancellor: popery and arbitrary power.“ 


My Lords and Gentlemen, This ſpeech drew from both houſes addreſſes of thanks, 

I cannot open this ſeſſion without congratulating you with aſſurances of maintaining the preſent happy eſtabliſh- 
upon the ſucceſs of your endeavours laſt year for the ſafety, ment, and the ſucceſſion in his majeſty's family, as the only 
intereſt, and honour of the kingdom. The riſe of the pub- ſolid foundation of quietly enjoying their religion, laws, 
lic credit, the flouriſhing condition of our trade and manu- and liberties. | | 
factures, and the general tranquility of my people, are the The commons, according to cuſtom, proceeded to raiſe 
happy conſequences of your prudent reſolutions. It is to the ſupplies, which were granted according to the eſtimate 
be hoped, that the few examples, which were made of laid before them by the court. Ten thouland ſeamen at 
ſome notorious offenders, will be ſufficient to deter the moſt 41. a month each, were voted for the ſea- ſervice, and the 
diſaffected from engaging in the like deſperate and wicked army was continued on the ſame foot as laſt year. The at- 
practices. The augmentation you thought fit to make to fair of the army occaſioned a warm debate, chiefly about 
our national forces, by ſea and land, has not only ſecured the the four thouſand additional troops raiſed the year before, 
general quiet of the kingdom againſt any ſudden attempts which the oppoſers inſiſted to have diſbanded ; but it was 
or inſurrections, but has alſo given me ſuch weight and carried againſt them, and reſolved that the number of ef- 
credit in all foreign negotiations, as greatly contribute to- fective men, for the year 1724 (including 1815 invalids) 
wards the preſervation of the peace of Europe. ſhould be 18264. A land-tax of two ſhillings in the pound, 

with the malt-tax, was granted towards defraying the ex- 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, pences of the enſuing year. 

*1I will order the proper officers to lay before you the As the king had particularly recommended to their care 
eſtimates for the ſervice of the current year. I defire ſuch the public debts of the nation, the commons took the 
ſupplies only, as you ſhall find abſolutely ng? for pre- ſame into conſideration, and came to the following reſolu- 
ſerving the peace of the kingdom, and for the ſecurity of tions: 


* Notwithſtanding this deciſion of the priry- council of England, dean Seabright through the heart, mr. Davis was ſhot and ſtabbed in ſeveral places, 
Swift, in his paper, called, © the draper of Dublin,“ repreſented this affair in and his ſkull cleft ; they ſtabbed Spindelow in five places in his body, and left 
the blackeſt colours, and is ſuppoſed to be the author of a lampoon upon it, him for dead, mr. Monpeſſon at the ſame time received a ſhot which had 
beginning with theſe words ; laid him ſprawling on the ground. A peaſant of the neighbourhood, was go- 

| ing to Calais for a licence to marry, unfortunately paſſing that way, was alſo 

murdered, and mr. Monpeſſon, who had lain as if he had been dead, lift- 

ing up his head before the murderers were gone, one of them came bac to 

him and cut his throat; but he and Spindelow made a ſhift, with the help 

In September this year, four Engliſh gentlemen were barbarouſly mur- of ſome of the country 2 to get bac to Calais, where mr. Monpeſſon 
ered in France. Mr Seabright and mr. Monpeſſon, accompanied by mr. died 36 hours atter, and 

avis, paſſing over to Calais in their way to Paris, ſet out from thence for land. The dead bodies of the four Engliſh gentlemen were brought to 
that city the r 2th of September, mr. Seabright and mr. Davis in one chaiſe, , England, and landed at Tower-wharf, four days after, where they were 
mr. Moapeſſon and Richard Spindelow, mr. Seabright's man, in another, received by their friends, who gave them decent interment ; and George 
and mr. Monpeſſon's ſervant on horſe bac. About ſeven miles from Calais Turville, eſq. of the Middle Temple, who 12 to paſs by the place 
they were attacked by ſix ruffians well mounted, who (topped the poſtilions, where theſe gentlemen were murdered, a few hours after the ſaid murder 
came up tothe chaiſes, and demanded their money, which the gentlemen was committed, while the dead bodies, 1 naked by the country peo- 
readily ſurrendered, they having no fire-arms to make reſiſtance, and even ple, yet lay on the high road, gave orders for erecting a monument of blac 
their words were taken from them. The robbers then, taking them out of marble, in form of a pyramid, on the ſpot where the murder happened, by 
the chaiſes, commanded them to lie down upon their faces, and the poſti- 1 of the duke de Humiers, governor of the Bolougnois, and the 
lions to do the ſame. After which the villains rifled their pockets, and biſhop of Bologne. Theſe robbers and aſſaſſins robbed the Litle ſtage coach, 

arched them very narrowly; which done, they ordered Spindelow to get ſeven miles from Peronne, two months afterwards, and killed Poulart and 
up and open the portmanteaus, which as he was doing, he ſaw one of the Heunelet, two perſons that accompanied the coach; two of the rogues, 
Togues pull the dead body of rar. Locke out of a chaiſe in which he had been Joſeph Bizean, a jeweller of 5 and Peter le Fehvre, another jeweller, 

ille 12 his return from Paris, at ſome ſmall diſtance from that place; mr. being taken, were tried and condemned at Paris in July following, by this 
Locke's ſervant, a Swiſs, was ſpared, but made to lie on his face. When moſt dreadful ſentence : * to be put to the rac, to have their arms, legs, and 
— had done with mr. Seabright's portmanteau, they ordered mr. Mon- thighs broken on a ſcaffold, and to have their bodies put upon wheels, there 
petion to open his, and he deſired mr. Seabright to tell them in French, his to remain with their faces towards the ſky as long as they had life, and Bi- 
ſervant was gone before, and had the key with him. This man they had zean's dead body to be carried and remain expoſed on a wheel upon the high 

ot in the bac, but not being dead, he was commanded to lie down on his road to Catais, and le Fehvre's on the higu road to Peroane,” which ſentence 
Ace, and now they fetched him to open his maſter's portmanteau; when was executed to the full. 

had finiſhed their ſearch, they cried, * Tuez, kill!“ they firſt ſhot mr, 


Now, altho? to draw water is not very good, 
Yet we all ſhould rejoice to be hewers of Wood, 


2 2 


indelow recovering his wounds, returned to Eng- 
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That, towards leſſening the public debt, the annuities of 
61. per cent. charged on the general fund, by a clauſe in 
the act of the ʒth of his majeſty's reign, except ſuch as had 
been ſubſcribed into the South-ſea, ſhould be paid off at 
Lady-day 1724, as alſo the unſubſcribed blanks of the lot- 
tery of 1714. That all theſe ſhould be diſcharged, with 
the money ariſing from the ſinking fund, as well as the two 
annuities, which by the act, entitled, © an act for redeeming 
certain annuities, payable by the caſhier of the Bank at 51. 
per cent. were enadted to be redeemed at Lady-day, 1724. 
Purſuant to theſe reſolutions, a bill was brought in, which, 
paſſing both houſes, received the royal aſſent, | 

Protections from foreign miniſters, peers, and members 
of parliament, having long been the ſubje& of complaint, 
a liſt of the names of the perſons protected by written certi- 
ficates was laid before the commons, and it was reſolved, 
© that all protections and written certificates of the members 


of this houſe be declared void in law, and be forthwith - 


withdrawn and called in; and that none be granted for 
the future; and that, if any ſhall be granted by any mem- 
ber, ſuch member ſhall make ſatisfaction to the party inju- 
red, and ſhall be liable to the cenſure of the houſe.” This 
order was to be printed and ſet up in the courts of juſtice, 
and diſtributed by the ſheriffs in their ſeveral counties. 

The ſame grievance being taken into conſideration by the 
lords, after ſine debate, the following declaration was 
made, that all the written protections are null and void; 


d As theſe ſpeeches contain the chief arguments on both ſides, they are 
here inſerted at large : 

The lord Trevor faid, * That, the conſpiracy mentioned in the king's 
ſpeech at the opening of the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, which was the occafion 
of this augmentation, of the land- forces, being now happily extinguiſhed, 
and thereby the cauſe of raiſing that aditional number being perfectly remov- 
ed there was not the leaſt reaſon or pretence for continuing that number, 
That the keeping on foot a greater army in time of peace, than was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the ſecurity of the king's perſon and government, was 
very dangerous to our happy conſtitution: and, conſidering the great tran» 
quility we enjoy both at home and abroad, he could not but apprehend, 
the number of cegular forces allowed by this bill to be much greater than 
was neceſſary for that end. That, if ſo great an army was allowed to be 
continued in our preſent happy circumſtances, a ſtanding army would thereby 
become an eſſential part of our conſtitution, fince the reaſons for keeping it 
up in perpetuity would grow ſtronger every year, and in every ſucceeding 
reign, For on the one hand it cannot, with any probability, be foreſeen or 
expected, that in any future time there will be leſs reaſon to be given, than 
at preſent, for juſtifying the neceſſity of keeping up ſo great an army, there 
being now as little danger to our preſent happy eſtabliſhment to be feared 
either from inſurrections at home, or by any diſturbance or invaſions from 
abroad, as the nature and inſtability of human affairs will allow of. And on 
the other hand, if ſo numerous an army be at preſent allowed of in parlia- 
ment, no argument can hereafter be urged for the reducing the number in 
any future reign, but what will ſeem to carry with it too great a diſtruſt of 
the prince then on the throne, and will be conſtrued to imply, that the ſame 
confidence is not to be repoſed in him, as in his predeceſſors. His lordſbip 
added, * That it was not out of any diſtruſt he entertained either of his ma- 
jeſty or his miniſters, that he was for reducing part of the army, That, on 
the contrary, he was fully convinced, his majeſty will never make an ill uſe 
of his power, of which they had a ſure earneſt in the equity and moderation, 
with which his majeſty had governed hitherto : but, that as they could not 
promiſe themſelves, nor — that ſo good and fo juſt a king ſhould always 
fill the throne, it was prudence early to prevent the inconveniences and dan- 
gers, to which our excellent - conſtitution and liberties would be expoſed, in 
caſe, in any ſucceeding reign, an ambitious prince and. ill miniſters ſhould 
have ſo great a number of troops at their diſpoſal. That it was notorious, 
that all the ſtates of Europe, that have loſt their liberties, have been inſlav- 
ed by their own armies, whoſe officers and commanders, growing every day 
in power, do, at laſt, turn it againſt thoſe, from whom they had at firſt their 
commiſſions ; of which we had a fatal example in England till freſh in our 
memories in the perſon of Oliver Cromwell. That, beſides the four thou- 
ſand additional men, the regular forces were double the number of thoſe 
kept on foot after the peace of Ryſwick, in the reign of king William of 
glorious memory ; and more numerous by one-third than in the late queen's 


reign, after the peace of Utrecht: that therefore they are more than ſuf- 


ficient to ſecure the government againſt any ſudden inteſtine commotion, 
which is the leſs to be apprehended, by reaſon of the general affection, 
which the people had lately ſhewn in taking the oaths, though many of them 
that took them, were not required to do it, by the act paſſed the laſt ſeſſion; 
and he was confident, that, except a few periqns of deſperate principles and 
fortunes, who might hope to fiſh in troubled waters, there was no body in 
England, that had any thing to loſe, who wiſhed for a revolution, That, if 


we looked abroad, it appeared, that by the happy influence of his majeſty's 


wiſe counſels, and the good alliances that had been entered into and con- 
certed, all Europe enjoyed a profound peace, which, in all probability, 
would be laſting : but that, in caſe of a rupture with any neighbouring 
prince, our fleet, which was certainly the moſt numerous, and the belt in all 
Chriſtendom, would defend us againſt any foreign invaſion or inſult, That 
the pay of the four thouſand additional men amounted to a good ſum of 
money, That indeed, at another juncture, that expence might eaſily be 
borne ; but that in the preſent circumſtances, when the nation is involved 
in ſo great a debt, and groans under the load of heavy taxes, this additional 


charge is very conſiderable. That, his majeſty, in his gracious ſpeech at 


the opening of this ſeſſion of parliament, having, in a particular manner, 
recommended to the houfe of commons the putting the national debt in a 
method of being gradually reduced and paid, it was with the greateſt ſatiſ- 


faction he took notice, that ſome progreſs had already been made in that 
great and important undertaking ; and that, in order to improve that good 


beginning, not only the pay of theſe additional forces, but alſo all other 
needleſs expences ought, in his opinion, to be applied to the increaſe of 
tie linking fund,” His lordſhip concluded, as he had began, with the moſt 
earneſt profeſſions of his ſincere and entire affection for his majeſty's ſabred 


perſon and government, and for his royal family, on whoſe proſperity, 
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and all other protections, which ſhall be at any 
after given, ſhall be taken to be null and void.” 
order is not to extend to menial ſervants, nor t! 
ployed neceſſarily and properly about the eſtates 
or any who are really their ſervants. | 

In this ſeſſion, the inland duty was laid on coffee te 
and chocolate, which has been a conſiderable increate ,! 
the public revenue, "7 

The affair of the army cauſed the greateſt debat 
houſe of lords. There had been the laſt year an gi; 
of four thouſand men on account of the conf; piracy which 
was now propoſed to be continued. The commons bag 
agreed to it, and paſſed the bill; but the continuance gf 
theſe additional troops met with great oppoſition in fy 
houſe of lords. The two moſt remarkable ſpecches __ 
the lord Trevor's againſt it, and the lord Townlheng'; 105 
it. > It was obſerved, that the lord North and Grey 0 f 
earl of Orrery, the lord Barthurſt, and others of that ;.... 


, t party 
appeared very zcalous for the reduction of the army nn 


time here. 
But this 
jole em. 


e in the 


vec "1 
„ Winch 


cauſed the duke of Argyle to ſay in his ſpeech, * that. ;: 
he ſaw the nation unanimous in opinion, that our las: 
"9 


liberties, properties, and holy religion, entirely depend on 
the preſent happy ſettlement, and on the proteſtant face 


9 
4 


under God, abſolutely depend both our preſent felicity, and the preſervation 
of our laws, liberties, properties, and holy religion, 

The lord Townſhend anſwered the lord Trevor, and ſaid, That he 3. 

eed with that noble lord in ſome parts of his ſpeech, but was ſorty he ſe 
tered from him in others. That he was thoroughly perſuaded of his ent re af 
fection to his majeſty's perſon, and the preſent happy ſettlement; nor did be 
in the leaſt doubt, but be ſaw with pleaſure the progreſs, that had been altes. 
dy made towards reducing the national debt: but that, at the {ame tie 
they ought to conſider, that, as the happy tranquility, we at preſent en, 
is in ſome meaſure owing to the ſtrength of the government, fo it wa; 2 
dence not to weaken that ſtrength, becauſe the ſame might aft public 
credit, which being founded on the ſecurity of the goverment, if that ſccutiy 
was rendered precarious, they would ſoon fee the funds and ſtocs fall 1» 
or 12 per cent, which would render the reduction of the national deht alto. 
gether impracticable, fince it was impoſſible to reduce that debt, othernif 
than by public credit, That it was notorious, that, before the lait angmens 
tation of regular forces, the government could not form and match a 
body of three or four thouſand men againſt any ſudden attempt, either . 
home, or from abroad, whithout leaving the king's perſon, the royal faail, 
the capital of the kingdom, and the fortified places expoſed ; and tere 
the ſaid augmentation was become abſolutely neceſſary to prevent thel du. 
gers and inconveniences. That the number of the troops now on foot nas 
not ſo great as to afford any juſt ground of jealouſy, fince the preſent force 
are much inferior to thoſe the crown had formerly, That, by the ande 
and Gothic conſtitution of the government, the king had at his diſpolal the 
militia of the realm, which chiefly conliſted in archers, who were kept n 
conſtant diſcipline and exerciſe, the memory of which is ſtill prelerved, the 
being almoſt in every village a place called But-lane, That the inen 
of fire-arms had made a great alteration in the ancient conſtitution ; an 
inſtead of archers, the crown raiſed as many regular troops, us were thought 
neceſſary upon any emergency. That queen Elizabeth, who had may 
enemies, both at home and abroad, 2 kept a conſiderable body ci 
troops in the Netherlands, without any contradiction from her pai liaments 
and thereby maintained herſelf on the throne, and overcame all her enen. 
That, if king Charles I. had ſteered the ſame courſe, he might in all p- 
bability have preſerved both his crown and his life, fince he loft both ony 


for want of a ſufficient force to ſuppreſs faction, which was the principal 


ſource of all the calamities and enormities, in which the nation was alter 
wards involved. That upon the reſtoration of king Charles II. they, u 
at that time had the management of affairs, did not think it proper to kt 
up a great number of regular troops, and therefore choſe to reltore to tar 
crown its ancient power over the militia of the kingdom; but that there v3 
a ſecret in that. That king = II. not truſting the militia, had an a 
of 20,000 men, which would have ſecured him the crown, had bs n. 
given a general diſguſt to his people, by violating the fundamental las, 7nd 
endeavouring to ſubvert the conſtitution in church and ſtate. That in 
reign of king William, of glorious memory, when ſome leading men ume 
parliament thought fit to diſband the army, after the peace of Kyiv 
they tell upon a project to ſecure the government, which was to rale 
diſcipline the militia; but that they ſoon after perceived the unprofitaus 
neſs of that ſcheme, the militia proving a great burthen to the people, 2 
of no ſervice to the government. That the reduction of the army had then 
a double ill effect; for, on the one hand, it obliged king William, and 1 
miniſters, to enter into a treaty of partition; and, on the other hand | 
very probably encouraged France to break that treaty, which cab 
a ſecond war, and was the ſource of two-thirds of that heavy debt, une” 
which the nation labours at this day. That the diſbanding of the mw 
had almoſt the ſame ill effect in the reign of the late queen, having aye 
raged Lewis XIV. to furniſh the pretender with a land-torce and a 
to invade theſe kingdoms, That, if at.preſent they weakened the Rune 
the government, we ſhould be expoſed to the like inſults and _ 
That, if our enemies may be credited in an affair, in which it is hore 
tereſt to ſpeak truth, they ſeemed -confidently aſſured of ſucceſs y wo 
deſign of overturning the government, provided they had only an ald the 
of three or four thouſand men from abroad; and that, confider"s * 
method now practiſed in embarkations, how good, and how ſtrong nog 
our fleet may be, it was impoſſible to hinder a foreign prince, why.” 11 
have a mind to undertake it, to throw ſuch a number of men upon np 
His lordſhip concluded, * that the conſtant tenour of his majeſtys eee, 
ſtration, ſince the happy acceſſion to the throne, ought to convince 5 
body, that, by the continuing the number of regular forces _— * 
his majeſty and miniſters have nothing in view but the public ag rs 
ſecurity, and thereby to give the people an opportunity to e x 
and encourage induſtry, as the only means to retrieve their former © 


adva 


/ 
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ent, and thereby have an opportunity of 
ben ms Nr country in Go troubles. And there- 
97 h 8 noble lords, who had ſpoke for the reduction of 
— would do well, when they went down into their 
= al Hountries, to aſſure the people, with whom, no 
2 their reaſons would not fail of having great weight, 
rw Peir liberties and properties were entirely ſafe under 
that t eſty's government.' After a long debate, the mo- 
b ainſt the additional troops was rejected, and the bill 
nec 4 as ſent up by the commons. i ' 
page . ] The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being over, the king 
2 the houſe of Peers the 24th of April, and, paſſing 
the bills, delivered the following ſpeech by the mouth of 


the chancellor : 


Lords and Gentlemen, 
c 754 LE chearfulneſs, and diſpatch with which 
ou have now finiſhed every thing I recommended to you, 

he opening of this ſeſſion, are freſh inſtances of your 
"Mection to my perſon and government, and cannot fail of 
" aributing, with the bleſſings of God on our endeavours, 
ee the eſtabliſhment of that happy tranquility we now 
enjoy both at home and abroad. ; 

Four continuing the like national force by ſea and land 
this year, as was judged neceſſary by parliament for the ſer- 
vice of the laſt, gives me great latisfaction. You have here- 
by waſely provided againſt the miſchiefs from any ſudden 
Mocks to the public credit; you have provided for the ſafe- 
ty of the kingdom, and have enabled this nation to hold, 
among the powers of Europe, the rank and figure due to 
her honour and dignity. ' Nothing could have been 
more acceptable to me, than your having been able to 
make that proviſion, without laying any new or additio- 


nal burthens on my people. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

I return you my thanks for the care and pains you have 
taken towards augumenting the ſinking fund, and improv- 
ing the public revenues, by putting them under a ſtricter 
management. I make no doubt, but that the happy begin- 
ning you have made will be attended with ſuch immediate 
good conſequences, as will encourage you to purſue the way 
you have now opened tor a gradual reduction ot the debt, and 
for putting the trade and navigation of Great-Britain on ſuch 
a foot, as may not only in ſome meaſure diſcourage the un- 
juſtifiable incroachments they labour under from ſome of 
our neighbours, but at the ſame time extend her exporta- 
tions beyond what has been known in former ages. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 5 ; 

© As the early receſs, which your diligence and unani- 
mity has procured you, affords you the opportunity of a 
longer retirement into the country, than the buſineſs of for- 
mer ſeſſions has uſually allowed of, I aſſure myſelf, that 
you will carry with you thither the ſame zeal for the public 
good, with which you have been animated in parliament; 
and that you will make it your buſineſs to diſcountenance 
any remains there may be yet left of ſedition and diſaffection, 
and to promote that perfect harmony and confidence between 
me and my people, which I moſt earneſtly defire, and on 
which our mutual happineſs entirely depends.” 


A little before the end of the ſeſſion, the king had ap- 
pointed the duke of Newcaſtle to be ſecretary of ſtate in the 
room of the lord Carteret, who was made lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, The duke of Grafton was appointed lord cham- 
berlain, the lord Falmouth and mr. Edgecombe vice-treaſu- 
rers of Ireland, mr. Yonge commiſſioner of the treaſury, 
and mr. Pelham ſecretay at war. Sir Robert Raymond 


The moſt material particulars, beſides what relates to his family and cir- 
eumitances, are as follow: 

By his ſtrict conjunction with the Foleys and Winningtons, his relations 
and their friends, he gained at laſt ſuch an extenſive intereſt, as to be choſen 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. When the queen thought fit to lay aſide 
the earl of Nottingham, principal ſecretary of ſtate, mr. Robert Harley was 
pitched upon to ſucceed him as her favorite and prime miniſter, ſuppoſing 
be would be moſt agreeable to the whigs, from his education among the diſſen- 
ters, The duke of Marlborough and the earl of Godolphin's main deſign, in 
advancing him, was to ſecure his intereſt in the houſe of commons, and they 
fondly imagined, that, as to the grand affairs, either he would not intermeddle, 
or would blindly follow. their directions; but they ſoon after found, that a 
perfor of his ambitious ſpirit would not be contented to act an under part. 

They who extol his liberality and munificence to learned men, are no 
more to be depended upon, than when they tell us, that he diſcharged the 
othce of ſecretary to king William with great addreſs; for, as it 1s cer- 
tain on the one hand, that he never ſerved king William in that capacity, it 
is no leſs true on the other hand, that the only perſon on whom he beſtowed 
My public mark of favour, was dr. Jonathan Swift, the famous author of the 
* e of a Tub, whom he employed, with ſome other obſcure writers, to 
vaater and ridicule all that oppoſed his meaſures. He was the reverſe of 
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being made judge of the King's-bench, ſir Phillip York 
ſucceeded him as attorney-general, And fir Clement 
Wearg was made ſollicitor-general. About the middle of 
May, Horatio Walpole was appointed ambaſſador extraor- 
dinary at the court of France. | 

On the 16th of May the king ſent the following circular 
letter to the univerfities of Oxford and Cambridge: © We 
being greatly deſirous to favour and encourage thoſe ancient 
and laudable nurſeries of piety and learning, and to enable 
them more effectually to anſwer the end of their inſtitution, 
by ſending forth conſtant ſupplies of learned and able men, 
to ſerve the public both in church and ſtate; and having 
obſerved, that no encouragement or proviſion has hitherto 
been made in either of the univerſities, for the ſtudy of mo- 
dern hiſtory, or modern languages, the knowledge of which 
is highly neceſſary towards compleatly qualifying the youth 
committed to their care for ſeveral ſtations ban in church 
and ſtate, to which they may be called; and having ſeriouſ- 
ly weighed the prejudice, that has accrued to the univer- 
ſities from this defect, perſons of foreign nations being often 
employed in the education and tuition of youth, both at 
home and in their travels, and great numbers of the young 
nobility and gentry being either ſent directly abroad from 
ſchools, or taken away from the univerſities before the 
courſe of their ſtudies can be there compleated, and oppor- 


tunities frequently loſt to the crown, employing and en- 


couraging members of the two univerſities, by conferring 
on them ſuch employments both at home and abroad as ne- 
ceſſarily require a competent {kill in writing and ſpeaking 
the modern languages; in order therefore to remedy theſe 
and the like inconveniences, we have determined to ap- 
point two perſons of ſober converſation and prudent con- 
duct, of the degree of maſter of arts, or batchelor of laws, 
or of ſome higher degree, in one of the univerſities, {killed 
in modern hiſtory, and in the knowledge of modern lan- 
guages, to be nominated by us to be our profeflors of mo- 
dern hiſtory, one for the univerſity of Cambridge, and the 
other for that of Oxford, who ſhall be obliged to read lec- 
tures in the public ſchools, at ſuch times as ſhall hereafter 
be appointed. And we have further determined, that each 
of the profeſſors ſhall have a ſtipend of four hundred pounds 
per annum, and out of the ſtipend ſhall be obliged to main- 
tain with ſufficient ſalaries, in the univerſity where he ſhall 
be eſtabliſhed, two perſons at leaſt, well qualified to teach 


and inſtruct in writing and ſpeaking the languages, which 


teachers ſhall be under the direction of the profeſſors re- 
ſpectively, and ſhall be obliged to learn two at leaſt of the 
languages; both the profeſſors and teachers taking eſpe- 
cial care, that the times and hours for the inſtructing and 
teaching the ſcholars be ſo ordered, as not to interfere with 
thoſe appointed for their accademical ſtudies; which pro- 
feſſors and teachers ſhall be obliged, once every year, to 
tranſmit an atteſted account. of the progreſs made by each 
ſcholar committed to their care, to our principal ſecretaries. 
of ſtate, to be laid before us, that we may encourage the 
diligence and application of ſuch amongſt them as ſhall have 
qualified themſelves for our ſervice, by giving them ſuita- 
ble employments either at home or abroad, as occaſion 
{hall offer.“ . 

The two firſt profeſſors were mr. Gregory, of Chriſt- 
church, Oxford ; and mr. Samuel Harris, tellow of Peter- 
houſe, Cambridge. | 

For a farther encouragement to the univerſities, the king 


ordered that his almoner ſhould chuſe out of the members 


of Oxtord and Cambridge, twenty-four preachers to offi- 
ciate alternately in the chapel at Whitehall, with a ſalary of 
thirty pounds a year each. 

The inoculation of the ſmall-pox had now begun to be 
practiſed in England, and ſucceeded very well with the two 


his predeceſſor in the treaſury, the earl of Godolphin, who never kept 
ſuitors unprofitable in ſuſpence, nor promiſed any thing that he was not re- 
ſolved to perform. - The earl of Oxford, on the contrary, kept them, who 
had any pretenſions, in perpetual dependance, by feeding them with hopes. 
This maxim he practiſed in a moſt barbarous manner with mr. Rowe, 
author of the tragedy of Tamerlane ; the ſtory is too well known to be re- 
peated. They who commend him for being a kind friend, and generous 
enemy, have forgot with what an unrelenting fury he purſued his benefactor, 
the immortal duke of Marlborough, and mr, Stephens, the miniſter, whom 
he cauſed to be proſecuted to the pillory, and that ignominious puniſhment 
was not remitted, till he was brought to the place of execution, His pro- 
digious riſe and greatneſs was more owing to his cunning in finding out the 
weakneſſes of thoſe he had to deal with, than to his own bright parts. For 
he neither was maſter of eloquence in ſpeech, nor of ſtile in writing, but in 
both puzzled and intricate : his conſtant deſign being to diſcover other 
people's thoughts, and conceal his own, But he had at laſt the fate, which 
all ambidexters deſerve, to be diſtruſted and · diſregarded by all parties; of 
which he was ſo ſenſible, that, for ſeveral. years before his death, he ſeldom 
came to parliament, but lived in a country retirement, endeavouring to 
drown his melancholy thoughts in wine, which at laſt dozed his ſpirits, and 
certainly abridged his lite, 
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princeſſes, Amelia and Carolina, and had the ſame good 
effect on prince Frederick, the duke of Bedford, and the 
lady Mary Ruſſel, his ſiſter. But others are ſaid to ſuffer 
under it, particularly the earl of Sunderland's fon, who died 
in the operation, upon which dr. Jurin, ſecretary to the 
royal ſociety, publiſhed a treatiſe in favour of inoculating. 

The 21ſt of May died Robert Harley, earl of Oxford, and 
carl Mortimer, whoſe life and character 1s given at large, 
by the author of the Political State ©, (May 1724.) 

On the 15th of June died dr. Henry Sacheverel. Though 
he had taken the oaths to the government, his will ſhewed 
he perſevered to the end in the ſame ſentiments ; for, 
amoneſt his legacies, he left five hundred pounds to the late 
biſhop of Rocheſter. It does not appear, that he was any 
way concerned in the plot. 

As to foreign affairs, one of the moſt remarkable events 
this year, was the abdication of Philip V. king of Spain. 
Having taken the reſolution to renounce his crown, and 
retire with the queen to the monaſtery of St. Ildefonſo, he 
ſent from thence, the 15th of January 1723-24, the marquis 
de Grimaldo, principal ſecretary of ſtate, with a packet for 
the prince of Auſtrias, his ſon, who the day before returned 
from St. Ildefonſo to the eſcurial. The marquis being arri- 
ved there, and having acquainted the prince with his meſ- 
ſage, his highnels ſent for the infantes to come to his apart- 
ment; and alſo ordered the count de Altamaria, the mar- 
quis de Valero, the duke de San Pedro, the count de Salazar, 
the marquis de Magney, the count de Safeteli, and the 
prior of San Lorenzo, to attend there, and be witneſſes of 
what ſhould paſs; who being all preſent, the marquis de- 
livered the packet to the prince of Aſturias, who returned 
it to him opened, that he might read what was in it, which 
was the infirument of his father's renunciation of the crown, 
accompanied with a letter of advice to direct the new king's 
conduct. The renunciation was alſo ſent to the preſident of 
the council of Caſtile, and ordered to be publiſhed through- 
out the kingdom. 4 Upon this it was os in the coun- 
cil of Caſtile, that king Lewis might immediately take the 
government upon him without aſſembling the Cortes, as 
having been already ſworn to and acknowledged prince of 
Spain. The penſion which their catholic majeſties reſerved 
to themſelves, was about 100,000 piſtoles, and they like- 
wile reſerved about 25,000 for each of the infantes. 

The king of France, at the perſuaſion of the biſhop of 
Frejus, and contrary to the ſentiments of the duke of Bour- 
bon, publiſhed a ſevere edict this year againſt his proteſ- 
tant ſubjects: whoever performed any exerciſe of the re- 
formed religion, if a man, was to be ſent to the gallies; if a 
woman, to be ſhaved and confined where the judges thought 
fit: the proteſtant preachers to be put to death; and thoſe 


who had any communication directly or indirectly with ſuch 


miniſters, condemned to the gallies: to give their children 
foreign education, to be puniſhed with a fine of 6000 livres: 
the memory of thoſe who died in the profeſſion of the 
proteſtant religion, to be proſecuted: all concealed proteſ- 
tants, who diſſuaded ſic perſons from dying catholics, to be 


4 The renunciation was as follows: 

Having theſe four years conſidered with due reflection, and maturely, the 
raiſeries of this life, through the infirmities, wars, and troubles, with which 
God has been pleaſed to viſit me during the twenty-three years of my reign ; 
and having likewiſe conſidered, that my eldeſt fon, don Lewis, ſworn prince 
of Spain, is of ſufficient age, is married, and has capacity, judgment, and 
the qualities fit for ruling and governing juſtly and happily this Monarchy; I 
have determined abſolutely to quit the poſſeſſion and adminiſtration of it, re- 
noun cing the ſame, with all its dominions, kingdoms, and lordfhips, in favour 
of the ſaid prince don Lewis, my eldeſt ſon; and to retire with the queen, in 
whom I have found a ready diſpoſition and voluntary inchuation, to accom- 
pany me to this place and ſeat of St. Ildefonſo, here to ſerve God, diſengaged 
from all other cares to meditate on death, and to ſeek my ſalvation. This I 
communicate to the cquncil for their information, to be notified to the 
proper perſons, that my reſolution may be made known to all. | 

His letter to his ſon was remarkable neither for ſtile nor ſentiments: amongſt 
his inſtructions, he ſays: * preſerve ever a great devotion to the moſt Holy 
Virgin, and put yourſelf, as well as your kingdoms, under her protection, 
ſeeing you cannot, by = other means, better obtain what may be needful 
for you, and for them. Be always, as on ought, obedient to the holy ſee, 
and to the pope, as the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. Protect and defend ever the 
tribunal of the holy inquiſition, which may be called the bulwark of the faith, 
and to which it owes its preſervation in all its put ity in the dominions of 
Spain ; ſo that the herefies which have afflicted the other parts of Chriſten- 
dom, and produced ſuch horrid and deplorable ravages in them, could never 
be able to get footing here.” 

© "The affair of Thorn was thus: on the 16th of July, the ordinary pro- 
ceſſion at Thorn being arrived at St. James's Church-yard, a great number 
of the citizens children reſorted thither to ſee it, with their hats under their 
arms, according to cuſtom ; but a ſtudent of the Jeſuits college, not ſatis- 
fied with that mark of civility and reſpect, would needs have them kneel 
down, and gave them bad language and blows. About two hours after 
the proceflion was over, this ſame ſtudent, with ſome of his comrades, 
inſulted ſeveral young people, without the leaſt provocation on their part; 
but, in the end, this troubleſome young fellow was ſeized by the ſoldiers 
of the garriſon, and brought to the guard, after he had wounded ſeveral 
citizens with ſtones, Next day the Jeſuits ſtudents got together again, 


than that the king's edits muſt be obeyed. 
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ſent to the gallies, if men, and if women, as before. 
conſent that children ſhould marry abroad without — 
to be puniſhed with the gallies; and baptiſm i 
were forbidden to proteſtants, under the li 
penalties. To put a ſtop to theſe ſeveritie 


Walpole had orders to ſollicit the French c 
of the proteſtants; but he could obtain no 


ce 
and ſchooligo 


ke Pains and 
S, mr. Horace 


other anſ ver, 


However, the court of France declared 
againſt the proteſtants ſhould not affect th 
Alſatia, their religious rights being founded on treatic. .c 
peace. This was done to prevent the Alſatians terr : 
with this edict, from putting themſelves under the Poe 
of Germany. TY 

The proteſtants at Thorn, in royal Pruſſia, belons! 
to Poland, were likewiſe treated with great cruelty, on 15 
count of a pretended riot in July, which was really "Dt 
by a ſtudent of the Jeſuits College, and for which * 
preſident and vice-preſident of that city, with thirte : 
others, were condemned to be beheaded, and others = 
tered and burnt, and the proteſtant councellors at Thor 
to be removed from the magiſtracy, and papiſts put in thei 
places; and the church of St. Mary to be taken from the 
proteſtants, and given to the Franciſcan friars. Mr Finch, 
the Briuſh miniſter at Dreſden, had orders to go to Poland. 
and inſiſt upon ſatisfaction for the proteſtants of Thom. 
and other places in that kingdom, opprefled by the papiſts; 
but the Poles could not be prevailed upon to do the proteſ. 
tants juſtice. * | 

A ſet of enthuſiaſtical levellers roſe in the weſt of Scotland 
who, under pretence of eſtabliſhing equality among chi. 
tians, pulled down incloſures, and committed great ravages 
and depredations. But the royal regiment of Scots fuzi. 
leers being ordered to march againſt them, about the later 
end of June, and three other regiments of foot landins ar 
Galloway at the ſame time, they ſoon ſuppreſſed thode 
diſorders. | 

The parliament met again the 12th of November, when 


his majeſty made the following ſpeech by the mouth of the 
lord-chancellor, 


e inhabitants gt 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I am perſuaded you ſhare with me in the ſatisfaction l 
feel at the proſperous ſituation of affairs: peace with all 
powers abroad; at home perfect tranquility, plenty, and 
uninterrupted enjoyment of all civil and religious rights, 
are moſt diſtinguiſhing marks of the favour and protection 
of the divine providence : and theſe, with all their happy 
conſequences, will, I doubt not, by the bleſſing of Gol 


upon our joint endeavours, be long continued to my 
people. 

The ſame proviſion by ſea and land, for the defence 
and fafety of the nation, will continue to make us reſpected 
abroad, and conſequently ſecure at home. The fame at 
tention to the improvement of the public revenues, and tv 
the eaſe and encouragement of trade and navigation, vil 


and meeting one of the citizens, whom they had abuſed the day before, tity 
would oblige him to get their comrade ſet at liberty; but the citizen bal 
the good fortune to get out of their hands, and ran to his own houle ot 
ſafety, whither they purſued him ſword in hand. In the mean time toe 
preſident of the city had given order for ſetting him at liberty, at tot 
the requeſt of the rector of the Jeſuits college; but another ſtudent being 
likewiſe carried to the guard-room, his comrades would oblige the prelides! 
to ſet him at liberty alſo, which he refuſed to do, till he had ſpoke to 
rector. Upon this the Jeſuits ſtudents ran furiouſly to the guard-room 
reſcue their comrade, but, being repulſed, they thought to revenge them- 
ſelves upon a townſman, whom they purſued with drawn ſwords to the But- 
prey houſe, where he took ſhelter. They then attacked a Luther 

udent, who was in his night-gown at the door of his lodgings. If 
dragged him by the hair as far as their own college, threw him into the cam 
and beat him unmercifully ; which being done, they ſallied again inte the 
city, and wounded ſeveral people with their ſabres, who were coming 19 
aſſiſtance of the Lutheran ſtudent. But the preſident having ſev! s 
the town-guard, hey were obliged to betake themſelves to thei! college 
where they kept the Lutheran ſtudent, till the Jeſuit ſtudent was firſt ſet a 
liberty. While this exchange was making, ſome of the trained - bands a1 
town were ordered to poſt themſelves before the Jeſuits college, to pro 
them from the enraged populace. But the ſtudents throwing ſtones a ow 
and firing upon them, it was not poſſible to reſtrain the people, who _ 
open the gate, and were doing what they could to revenge the ct: ty 
the Jeſuits ſtudents, when, in that very inſtant, the town-clerk, who 1 
got the Lutheran releaſed, came and obliged them to retire. The - 
was then thought to be over, but the guards that were poſted beo 5 
college were ſcarce marched off, when the Jeſuits ſtudents from er 
fired again, and threw ſtones at the people, who again forced open 111 
plundered the college, and committed great diſorders, till a Get = 
2 the garriſon and trained-bands came to the Jeſuits aſſiſtance, and due 

e people. 

The Hoody decree (notwithſtanding the interpoſition of ſeveral proteſt 
princes and ſtates) was put in execution, only the vice - preſident was pd 
As many were exorbitantly fined, with the money riſing from thence, a : 
_ with the Virgin Mary's ſtatue was erected where her pictu* 
urat, 1 
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it upon the ſtrongeſt baſis, and raiſe ſuch a 
eſtabliſh oe Agr will not only enabie us gradually to 
8 , e the national debt, but will likewiſe greatly in- 
* 3+ wealth, power, and influence, of this kingdom. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

have ordered the proper otficers to prepare and lay 

fore you eſtimates of the expences for the ſervice of the 
hen ear; and, as they do not exceed what has been 
_— experience to be abſolutely neceſſary for the ſecu- 
24 14 kingdom. I make no queſtion, but I ſhall have 
— ready concurrence in raiſing the ſupplies in ſuch man- 
ner, as ſhall be moſt eaſy to my people. ? | 

«There is one thing, that I cannot but mention to you, 
as deſerving your particular conſideration. It is too mani- 
elt, that the funds eſtabliſhed for the finiſhing the works 
at Greenwich hoſpital, and providing for a compuicnt 
aumber of ſeamen chere, cannot, in ume of Peace, be 
ſufficient to anſwer the expences of this great and neceſ f 
ſary work. It is therefore very much to be wiſhed, chat 
ſome method could be found out to make a farther provition 
far a comfortable ſupport to our ſeamen, worn out in the 
ſervice of their country, and labouring under old age and 


infirmities. 


My Lords and Gentleman, 

« You muſt all be ſenfible how much our preſent happi- 
neſs is owing to your union and ſteady conduct. It is there- 
fore wholly unneceflary to recommend to you unanimity 
and diſpatch in all your deliberations. The zeal and 2b1- 
lities you have on all occaſions ſhewn in ſupporting the in- 
tereſt of your country, even under the greatelt dithcultivs, 
leave me no room to doubt of my having your entire cffec- 
tual concurrence in every thing, that can tend to the ſervice 
of the public, and to the good of my people.” 


After the addreſſes of thanks from both houſes, the com- 
mons proceeded upon the ſupplies for the next year. This 
brought on a debate about the land-torces, particularly 
the additional four thouſand men ; but at length it was 
voted, that the number ſhould be as the laſt year 18,264 
effective men, and the ſum of 654,4881. 17s. 8d. was 
granted for their maintenance. For railing this and the 
other ſupplies, two ſhillings in the pound on land and the 
malt-tax were voted, 

Great part of this ſeſſion was taken up in the trial of the 
earl of Macclesfield, and the repeal of the late lord Boling- 
broke's attainder. There had been for fome time a mur- 
murming againſt the inſufficiency of the maſters in chan- 
cery to anſwer the great ſums lodged in their hands by the 
ſuitors in that court; and it was ſuſpeced, that the large 
ſums, which they paid for admiſſion into their places, made 
their way more ealy than it ought to have been, and very 
much leſſened the enquiry into their qualifications. This 
abuſe had indeed been long growing up to this degree; and 
there was ſcarce any thing bought and fold more freely 
and openly than a maſter in chancery's place. The ſuitors 
money, for which the maſters paid no intereſt, brought 
them in great intereſt from the funds ; and the profits of 
the place being conſequently doubled or trebled to what 
they had been before, there was ſuch an opportunity to 
inrich themſelves by the advantages they made of the 
money they had in their hands, that it is not ſurprizing, 
the lord-keepers and lord-chancellor doubled and trebled 
tie prices, which the maſters were to pay for admittance. 
But the complaints againſt this practice growing ſtrong and 
public, and the lord-chancellor Macclesfield finding it 
impracticable for him to put a ſtop to thoſe complaints, 
or keep the great ſeal under them, he reſigned it the begin- 


ming of January, 1724-25; and it was committed to the 


cuſtody of fir Joſeph Jekyll maſter of the rolls, ſir Jeffery 
bert, and fir Robert Raymond, who having in council 
taken the oath as lords- commiſſioners of the great ſeal, the 
king ſaid to them as follows: 
OS have had ſuch experience of of your integrity and abi- 
ty that it is with pleaſure I now put the great ſeal into your 
ands. You are ully informed of the ſtate of the accounts 
of the maſters in chancery. I earneſtly recommmed to you 
the taking effectual care, that entire ſatisfaction be made to 
the ſumors of the court; and that they be not expoſed to 
any dangers for the future; and I have ſuch confidence in 
the faithful diſcharge of the truſt I now repoſe in you, that! 
am perfuaded you will look narrowly to the behaviour of all 
the officers under vour juriſdiction, and will fee that they 


dhe the ſtricteſt regard to juſtice, and to the eaſe of my 
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[1724-25] On the gth of Feburary, mr. comptroller 
delivered the following meſſage to the houſe of commons: 


George R. 

* His majeſty having reaſon to apprehend, that the ſuitors 
of the court of Chancery were in danger of looſing a conſi- 
derable ſum of money 5 the inſufficiency of ſome of the 
maſters, thought himſelf obliged, in juſtice and compaſſion 
to the (aid ſuitors, to take the moſt ſpeedy and proper me- 
thod the law would allow, for enquiring into the ſtate of the 
maſters accounts, and ſecuring their effects for the benefit 
of the ſuitors: and his majeſty having had ſeveral reports 
laid before him in purſuance of the directions he had given, 
has ordered the reports to be communicated to the houſe, 
that they may have as full and as perfe& a view of the im- 
portant affair, as the ſhortneſs of the time, and the circum- 
ſtances and nature of the proceedings, would admit of.” 

Theſe reports, and the papers ** to in them, being 
taken into conſideration by the commons, fir George Ox- 
end-a roſe up, and faid, * that it manifeſtly appeared by 
thele reports, which aſter the ſtricteſt enquiry, and upon 
the matureſt deliberation, had been drawn up by perſons of 
the greateſt weight and authority for their abilities, experi- 
ence, high ſtations, and integrity, that enormous abuſes 
had crept into the High-Court of Chancery, chiefly occa- 
ſtoned by the magiſtrate, who was at the head of that court, 
and whoſe auty conſequently it was to prevent the ſame- 
That the crunes and miſdemeanors of the late lord-chan- 
cellor were many, and of various natures, but might be redu- 
ced to thete three heads: 1. That he had taken into his 
own hands the cliares aud effects of many widows, orjhans, 
and lunatcs, and either had diſpoſed of part of them arbi- 
trarily to his own profit, or connived at the officers under 
hin, making advantage of the ſame. 2. That he had raiſed 
to an exorbitant price the offices and places of the maſters 
in chancery, and in order to enable them to pay to him 
thute high prices and gratuites for their admitſion, had 
trutted ia their hands large ſums of money belonging to 
ſuitors in chancery. 3. That in ſeveral cates he had made 
divers irregular orders. So that, in his opinion, that firſt 
magiſtrate in the kingdom was fallen from the height of 
the digaities and honours, to which he had been raited by 
the king's royal bounty and favour, to the depth of infamy 
and diſgrace. And therefore he moved, that Thomas earl 
of Macclesficld be impeached of high crimes and miſdemca- 
nors.“ This motion was ſeconded by mr. Srickland, and 
{ſupported by mr. Doddington, one of the lords of the trea- 
fury, who failed not to aggravate the carl's miſtlemeanors, 
which, they ſaid were of the greateſt and molt dangerous 
conſequence, ſince molt of the eſtates in Fngland, once in 
thirty years, paſs through the court of Cl.ancery. Mr Pul- 
tency, who ſpoke next, faid, © that it was far from his 
thoughts to endeavourto abate the juſt reſentment, which the 
gentlemen, who ſpoke laſt, ſhewed againſt the great abuſes that 
had been committed in the court of Chancery: but that in his 
opinion, they went a little too fait in ſo weighty and important 
an affair, by which means they might looſe the very end 
they aimed at, the effectual puniſhing the perſon, by whoſe 
neglect at leaſt thoſe abuſes had been committed. That 
whatever deferrence they ought to pay, on this occaſion, 
to the capacity, experience, integrity and authority of the 


' perſons, who had drawn up the reports that had been laid 


before them; yet it little became the dignity, and was even 
derogatary to the prerogative. of that houſe, which is the 
grand inqueſt of the nation, to found an impeachment upon 
thoſe reports, without a previous enquiry and examination 
into the proofs that were to ſupport it. And therefore he 
moved, that this affair might be referred to the conſidera- 
tion of a ſelect committee.“ Sir William Wynham urged, 
* that, by proceeding by way of impeachment upon reports 
laid before them from above, the commons would make a 
dangerous precedent, and ſeem to give up the moſt valua- 
ble of their privileges, the inqueit after ſtate-criminals.” 


Theſe reaſons had great weight with ſeveral members, par- 


ticularly on fir Wilfred Lawton and fir Thomas Pengelly, 
who ſupported mr. Pulteney's motion. But mr.Yonge and 
and fir Clement Wearg having anſwered thoſe objections, 
the queſtion was put, and it was carried by a majority of 2 

againſt 164, that Thomas earl of Macclesficld ſhould be 
impeached of high crimes and miſdemeanors ; and fir George 
Oxenden was ordered to go up to the lords, and at their 
bar to impeach him in the name of the houſe of commons. 


This being done, a committee was appointed to draw up the 


articles. Then a bill was ordered to be brought in, to in- 
demnify the maiters in chancery from the penalties of the 
act of the gth and 6th years of king Edward the ſixth 
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(againſt buying and ſelling of offices) upon their diſcover- 
ing what conſideration, price, or gratuity they paid, or 
agreed to pay, for the purchaſe of, or for their admiſſion 
to their refpective offices; which bill paſſed both houſes, 
and had the royal ailent. 

The earl of Maccleficld's trial laſted twenty days. The 
eight firlt articles again t him were, for taking large ſums 
of the matters in Chancery for admiſſion or purchaſe, By 
the other articles, he was accuſed of admitting perſons of 


ſmall ſub tance, and of ſuffering an unjuſt and fraudulent , 


practice to continue, of paying for their places out of the 
ſuitors money, by means of which great deficiencies hap- 
pene1: of neglecting to ſecure Fleetwood Dormer's perſon 
or effe ts, who by dilpoling ſuitors money to his own uſe, 
had cauſed a deficiency of 24,000l. of neglecting to pre- 
vent the like abuſes for the future, by not taking ſecurity 
upon admiſſion: of borrowing money of the maiters out of the 
ſuitors caſh, and making ule of the ſame to long as he pleaſ- 
ed. Upon theſe and other accounts, ſentence was paſſed 
upon him by the month of fir Peter King, ſpeaker of the 
houſe of lords: that he ſhould be fined 30,000l. and impri- 
ſoned in the Tower till the ſum was paid. 

After the trial, it was moved that the earl ſhould be for 
ever rendered uncapable of any office in the ſtate; but the 
motion was rejected, as well as another for his not fitting in 
parliament, or coming within the verge of the court. The 
earl was carried to the Tower, and confined in the ſame 
apartment as was formerly the earl of Oxford's; and three 
days after, the king in council ordered his name to be ſtruc 
out of the liſt of privy-counſellors. The earl paid his fine 
about ſix weeks after, and was diſcharged from his confine- 
ment. Sir Peter King, being created baron of Oakham, in 
Surry, ſucceeded him in the chancellorſhip. * 

The debts of the civil liſt being increaſed to above 
god, opol. the king, on the 8th of April, ſent by mr. Walpole 
the following meilage to the commons: 

© The neceſſities of his majeſty's government having ren- 
dered it impracticable for his majeſty to make any conſider- 
able retrenchments in the expences of his civil liſt; and 
having engaged his majeſty in ſome extraordinary expences, 
which he is perſuaded his royal commons will believe have 
been employed, not onl» for the honour and dignity of the 
crown, but for the intereſt and proſperity of his people, his 
majety hopes, from the known zeal and affection of his 
parliameat to his perſon and government, that he may be 
enabled to make ue of the funds, lately ſettled for the pay- 
ment of the civil lit annuities, and for replacing the ſame 
to his majety in the molt advantageous manner, and upon 
the credit thereof, to raiſe a ſum of money ' ſufficient to re- 
deem thoſe annuities, and to diſcharge the preſent debts 
contracted in his civil government.” Mr Pulteney, cofferer 
of the houſehold, who about this time began to be diſſatiſ- 
fied, moved for an addreſs, that an account ſhould be laid 
before the houſe of all monies paid for ſecret ſervice, pen- 
ſions, bountics, &c. from the 25th of March, 1721, to the 
25th of March, 1725. This addrefs being voted, a motion 
was made for the honſe to go into a grand committee, to 
conſider of the king's meſſage; but mr. Pulteney repre- 
ſented, that, the houſe having ordered an addrels for ſe- 
veral papers relating to the civil hits and other expences, 
they ought, in his opinion, to put off the conſideration of 
the meflage, till thoſe paper* were laid before the houſe ; it 
being natural to enquire into the caules of a diſeaſe betore 
any one applies remedies to it.“ This being oppoſed by 
mr. Walpale, mr. Pulteney replied, © that he wondered 
how ſo greut a debt could be contrated in three years time, 
but was not ſarprized ſome perſons were ſo eager to have 
the deficiencies of the civil liſt made good, fince they and 
their friends had fo great a ſhare in it; and deſired to know, 
whether this was all that was due, or whether they were to 
expect another reckoning ?* To this it was anſwered in ge- 
neral, * that there was indeed a heavy debt on the civil 
lit, and a great many penſions ; but that molt of theſe had 
been granted in king William and queen Anne's reigns, 
ſome by king Charles the ſecond, and very few by his pre- 
ſent myvety. That, ſince the civil liſt was firit ſettled for 
his mwic iy, an expence of above go, oool. per annum had 
happened, which could not then be foreſeen, and therefore 
vas left unprovided for, That, upon examination of the 

account of the civil liſt debts, it would appear, the molt of 


f This great hy verw deſigned by his father to follow his own trade, 
that of aer, or grocer, in the city of Exeter; and did. actually ſerve 
ſeveral vears, a5 (or tn ine nature of) an apprentice to it; but his genius 
to lrming., breaking through the d;ſidvantapes of education, diſcovered it- 
felt in two or three very learned treatiſes, of the ecclefiaſtical conſtitation, 
of tur ered, and primitive chriſtimmity, which he wrote even while he was 
breeding up in the trade of his father; who, being related to tlie famous 
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thoſe expences were eithex for the neceſſiry ſupport ofh1,, x 
nity of the crown and governinent, or for the pull; P 
That there was indeed peniion of 3, 00l. of another, goal, 
upon the account of the cofterer's place, but which e 
not well be avoided; for both lord Godolphin 3 ran 
that office, and his father, had ſo wel! deſerved it of Sg 4 
vernment, that they could not handſotnely rewyy o 
without a gratuity, and therefore they gave him a * un 
of g, oool. to make room for the worthy gentlima, _2 
now enjoys the poſt,” Then the commons in 270 
committee, took the meſſage into conſideratibn gran 
motion was made, that, for the redeeming the a hy 1 
of 25,000]. per annum charged on the civil lift De 
an act of parliament of the 7th year of his majeſty 7 1 
diſcharging the debts and arrears due from his n. rye 
his ſervants, tradeſmen, and others, his majeſty deen 
to raiſe any ſum not exceeding one million, by Exche = 
bills, loans, or otherwiſe, on the credit of the PE WP an: 
of ſix: pence per pound, directed by that at, and of * 
civil hiſt revenues, at an intereſt not excceding 31. per e 8 
till * e of the principal.“ This motion, after i 
farther debate, being carried by a majority of 2 39 av1in} 
119, a bill paſſed for that purpoſe, and received the ol 
aſſent the 2oth of April. | ö 
The ſame day a petition was preſented to the houſes gr 
commons in behalf of Henry St. John, late viſcoun p,. 
lingbroke, attainted for high-trealon, The purport ol th 
petition was to ſuſpend the execution of the law, with re. 
1888 to his forfeitures, as a pardon ſuſpendedd it, with re. 
pect to his life. After the petition had been offered tg the 
houſe by the lord Finch, mr. Walpole acquainted the 
houte, that he had received his majeſty's commands ty . 
form them, that the petitioner had ſeven years fince made 
his humble application and ſubmiſſion to the king, with 
aſſurances of duty, allegiance, and fidelity, which his mz. 
jeſty ſo far accepted, as to give him encouragement thong 
for ſome future marks of his grace and goodne's; and tha 
his majeſty is ſatisfied, that the petitioner's behaviour hs 
been ſuch, as convinces him, that he is an ob ect of hi; 
mercy; and his majeity conſents, that this petition be pre. 
ſented to this houſe. Then the petition was read, ſatting 
forth, that the petitioner is truly concerned for his offence, 
in not having ſurrendered himſelf, purſuant to the at 
(whereby the petitioner was atrainted of high-treiſon, and 
forfelted all his real and perſonal eſtate) and by reaſon 
thereof, hath ſuffered very great loſſes. Thu upon the 
petitioner's marriage in 1709, fir Walter St. John, bart. aud 
the right honourable the lord viſcount St. John (the petit 
oner's grandfather and father) together with the petitioner, 
made a ſettlement of the fam:ly-eitates in the counties 0: 
Wilts, Surry and Middlelex, all which premiſes (except a 
very {mall part thereof) are now in the pottcſlion of the 
petitioner's father, and the petitioner cannot become in- 
titled thereto for his life, until after his father's deceale: 
that the petitionzr hath, in a moſt humble and dutiful man- 
ner, made his ſubmiſſion to his majeſty, and given him de 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his iniviolable fidelity, and of his zedl 
for his ſervice, and for the ſupport of the preſent hapßh 
eſtabliſhment, which his majeſty hath been molt graciouſly 
pleaſed to accept; and praying, that leave may be given b 
bring in a bill for enabling the petitioner, and the hes 
male of his body (notwithſtanding his attainder) to rake and 
enjoy the ſettled eſtate, according to the limita ions of tit 
ſettlement, or other aflurances therein mentioned, and 
for enabling the petitioner to hold and enjoy any pe 
eſtate or effects, whereof he now is, or hercafter {hall be 
poſſeſſed, and to inveſt the ſame in the purchale df 9) 
real or perſonal eſtate within this kingdom. After the rea 
ing of this petition, the lord Finch moved for a bill, ohh 
was ſeconded by mr. Walpole, who having repeated pas 
of what he had before laid before the houſe by the Kings 
command, added, he was fully ſatisfied, that the peil 
oner had ſufficiently attoned for his paſt offences, and there- 
fore deſerved the favour of that houſe, fo far as to cnade 
him to enjoy the family inheritance, that was fert1ed vp"? 
him; which, according to the opinion of the beſt of lau lest 
he could not do by virtue of his mal eſty's pardon, with 
an act of parliament.” This was confirmed by the attorney 
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and ſollicitor-general. But after a ſhout diſpute ans 


the lawyers about the validity of ſuch a pardon in the PF 
* 


philoſopher mr. Locke, did, doubtleſs, by the advice of that get 100 


enter his fon in the Temple, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed hin {cif in! 


and practice of the law, His father was a nwive of Giattonbury V! vel 
wach 


ſetſhire ; and when the charter of that an ent corporation Ry au- 


the year 170 55 fic Peter King was appointed tacir recorder by ty 
tinued ſo to bis death, 
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font caſe, mr. Methuen, com troller of the houſehold, ſtre- 
= 1 oppoſed to the lord Finch's motion, and faid, 
* wy he had the honour to be one of the king's imme- 
a te ſervants, it might perhaps, by ſome, be thought un- 
* oming his ation to appear againit a petition, to the pre- 
— of which his maje.ty, in his royal clemency and 
odnels, hath graciouſly been pleaſed to give his con- 
. But that, being at liberty to follow the dictates of 
his conſcience in chis matter, he would freely declare his 
opinion, that the public cri mes, for which the petitioner 
food attainted, Were ſo henious, fo fligrant, and of ſo 
deep a dye, as not to admit of any expiation or atone- 
ment; and whatever he might have doae to deſerve his 
majeſty's private grace and pardon, yet he chought him al- 
together unworthy ot any national favour.“ Then he went 
through the late lord Bolingbroke's conduct, while he had 
a ſhare in the adminiſtration of affairs in queen Anne's 
reign: © how he was the principal adviſer of, and actor in 
che wieked meaſures, thac were then purſued; his clan- 
deſtine negotiation of peace, without the privity of the 
ueen's allies, Contrary to the exprels tenor of the grand 
alliance; his inſolent behaviour towards all the confede- 
rates in general, and the Dich in particular; his ſacri— 
ficing the intereſt of the whole co federacy, and the ho- 
nour of his own country, particululy in the baſe aban- 
doning of the poor and brave Catalans; a tran:action, with 
which he had an opportunity to he intimately acquainted, 
as having had the honour, at that jun-ture, to ferve the 
nation as the queen's miniſter in Portugal : and, to ſum up 
all his crimes in one, his t-2iterous deſign of defeating the 
roteſtant ſucceſſion, the foundation of both our preſent 
and future happineſs; and of advancing a popiſh pretender 
to the throne, which would have involved his native coun— 
try in endleſs miſery.” Though this ſpcech made a great 
i npreſſion on the aſſenhly, and tere al other eminent 
members ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe, particularly mr. On- 
flow and lord William Pawlet, the motion for a bill was car— 
ried by 231 againſt 113. When che hill was brought in, it 
was moved, chat a clauſe ſhould be inlerted, to diſable him 
to ſit in parliament. or en oy any place under the king; but, 
upon mr. Walpole's oppobug 1, the clauſe was rejected, 
and the bill pat boch houſes, and reczived the royal 
aſſent. | 
The mot materia! acts pael this ſe Hon, befides what 
have been mentioned, were theſe: An att for difarming 
the Highlands, and ſecuring the peace of Scotland. A 
proteſt was entered againſt this act in the houte of lords, 
alledging, that the diforders in the preamble were not 
proved: too great power was given to the lord-heutenants 
and juſtices of the peace, and that the behaviour of the 
Highlanders had of late been inoffenſive. 
Another act paſſed for regulating elections within the city 
of London, and for preſerving the peace, good order, and 
r of the city. This law, which is now the rule 
or all elections in the city, raiſed ſo great a ferment in 
London, that a printed ſummons was diſperſed, inviting 
the citizens to aſſemble at Guildhall ro conſider of it. 
This attempt being reſented by the iord-mayor and alder- 
men, the gates of Guildhall were ordered to be ſhut, and 
the government was acquainted with what had paſſed. 
Upon this the guards were doubled at St. James's, Lei- 
celter-houſe, and Somerſet-houſe, and ſuch precautions 
tiken as kept all things quiet. This ſpirit was ſuppoſed to 
hive been raiſed by that may ority of the common- council, 
who had voted thanks to nu. Francis Child and mr. John 
zmnard, for ſtrenuouſly oppcofing the bill. By a clauſe of 
this act, the right of e'ection. of aldermen and common- 
councilmen belongs to freeme:n, being houſeholders, pay- 


ng ſcot and lot to the amoun t of 30s. provided they had 


den in houſes of 10l. a year, twelve calender months. 
is and ſome other particula rs, occaſioned a-petition from 


the freemen of London agait iſt the bill, whillt it was de- 
pending. ; 


So 82 made in the houſe of commons for inſert- 
* clauſe in a bill about the 50 new churches, to diſable 
= wn orporme to purchaſe . dv ſοuĩs or other eccleſiaſti- 
Preterments. This motion mude by mr. Arthur Onflow 


8. 2 » , 
of os & paſſed this ſeſſion, for con tinu' ng to the bank the ſeveral annuties 
75 


. 758. 103. and of too, oge l. url Vhdſummer, 1727, and from 

ence t. 2 6 a a er, 1727, 

y og the ſame to 71,9 20). 28. 33:1. and 82,0001, 1edeemabie 
"ament (that is, from gl. per cent, to 41. per cent.) 


| b Lordse f the Treaſury, 
Sir Rober! : Walplr, 
Sir Charle 3 Tuner, 
Sir Willia m Yonge, 
George T )oddington, eſq. 
#ir Will am Strickland, 
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was chiefly intended to reſtrain the univerſities from pur- 
chaſing advowſons, but it was rejected. | 

Thomas Guy, formerly a bookſeller in London, and af- 
terwards member of parliament for Tamworth, d,ing in the 
goth year of his age, left a benefaction of 200, oool. to an 
hoſpital for incurables erected by himſelf, and near finiſhed 
in his life-time, beſides many other chaiities. In order to 
the better management and diſpoſition of his charities, an 
act pailed the 24th of March, for incorporating the execu- 
tors of the lat will and teſtament of mr. Thomas Guy. | 

Two acts likewiſe paſſed to diffolve the marriages of 
William Yonge with Mary Heathcote, and of Francis An- 
neſly with Elizabeth Sutton. 

The princeſs of Wales was delivered on the 5th of De- 
cember of a princeſs at Leicefter-houfe, who was after— 
wards chriſtened by the name of Louiſa, and is now married 
to the prince of Denmark. | 

The king put an end to the ſeſſion with the following 
ſpeech : | 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, 


© I am come to put an end to this ſeſſion of parliament 
which, though it has been extended to an unexpectec 
length, has been ſo well employed for the ſervice and 1n- 
tereſt of the public, that Tatfure myſelf it will be to the ge- 
neral ſatisfaction of the nation. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


© The prudent uſe you have made of the preſent flou- 
riſhing ſtace of credit, by a certain reduction of more than 
three millions ſeven hundred thouſand pounds to an intereſt 
of four per cent. and by a wiſe proviſion for the redemp- 
tion thereof by parliament, without further notice, on pay- 
ment of ſuch ſums, as the circumitances of the government 
will from time to time admit, has ſecured a confiderable 
addition to the ſinking fund, not ſubject to the hazard of fu- 
ture events. & 

* You have not only raiſed the ſupply for the ſervice of 
the current year at the loweſt rate of intereſt, that has been 
ever known, but, without laying any new burden on my 
people, you have enabled me to diſcharge the debrs of my 
civil government; debts contracted by neceilary and un- 
avoidable expences, and in ſupport of ſuch meaſures of go— 
vernment, as have greatly encreaſed the happineſs of my 
people. You have thereby ſhewn your juſt regard to my 
honour, and dignity of the crown, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

As all our public bleſſings are the happy effects of the 
general tranquility we now en oy, I cannot but expreſs my 
latisfaction in the proviſion you have made for ſupprel— 
ing and preventing diſturbances and comm-tions in thoſe 
parts, where the peace of the kingdom might have been 
molt indangered. 

* Nothing more remains neceſſary, than to tell you, that 
I intirely depend on the faithful diſcharge of your duties in 
your ſeveral ſtations, and on your conltant care, in your 
reſpe ive countries, to preſerve the peace and quiet of the 
public. But I know not how to part you wichout firit re— 
turning you my very hearty thanks for the many repeated 
inſtances you have, in this ſeſſion, given me of vour duty 
and affection. All ſuch returns may be expected from me, 
as can be made by the moſt indulgent prince to an affectio- 
nate and loyal people.” 


Preſently after the end of the ſeTion, the king revived 
the order of knights of the Bath, of whom prince William 
was the firſt, and the duke of Montague was appointed 
grand-maſter, among the knights were r Robert Walpole, 
and his fon the lord Walpole. The whole number was 
33, including the ſovereign. Several promotions were 
Mr Methuen was appointed treaſurer of 
the houſchold, and the earl of Lincoln, coficr-r in te room 
of mr. Pulteney. William Bateman was created baron of 
Calmore, in Ireland, and viſcount Bateman. Soon aſter 
fir Robert Walpole was made knight of the garter, Þ 


Lords of the Admiralty, 


James earl of Berkeley 
Sir John Jennings, 
ahn Cockburn, eſq. 
Villiam Chetwynd, eſq. 
Sir John Norris, 
Sir Charles Wager, 
Sir George Qxenden, 


5 
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The king having ſettled his affairs in England, and ap- 
pointed the lords. juſtices, ſet out for Hanover the 3d June, 
and arrived the 14th at: Herenhauſen. 

The Scots, ever ſince the union, had very unwillingly 
paid any of the taxes that had been laid on the united king- 


dom; and had behaved on all ſuch occaſions, as if they 


thought themſelves injured, when they were obliged to con- 
tribute any thing towards the public expence. The ene- 
mies to the government failed not to feed this ill humour, 
and, under colour of zeal for the old conſtitution, to ſet the 
people againſt that, which was now eſtabliſhed. The malt- 
tax was moſt clamoured againſt ; and it was foreſeen, that 
it would not be collected without peril to the officers. At 
Edinburgh indeed, the exciſemen were ſuffered to take an 
account of the maltſter's ſtoc in hand ; but thoſe at Glaſgow 
were obliged to apply to the commilſioners of the exciſe 
at Edinburgh for protection and aſſiſtance, their lives 
being threatened, if they offered to viſit the malt-houſes. 
The commiſſioners applied to major-general Wade, com- 
mander in chief of 12 forces in Scotland, who, on the 
23d of June, ſent captain Buſhel, with two companies of 
ſoldiers to Glaſgow, where they arrived the next day in 
the evening. At their entrance into the town, they found 
a great mob of men, women, and boys, who gave them 
abuſive language, and threw {tones at them, as they march- 
ed along the ſtreets, crying aloud, No malt-tax ! The 
officer deſired them to forbear, for he meant them no harm. 
The provoſt gave him billets for quartering his men, but 
told him, he could not put him in poſſeſſion of the guard- 
room, becauſe the rabble had locked it up, and carried 
away the key, as ſoon as they heard the ſoldiers were com- 
ing. The officer, unwilling to exaſperate them, by forcing 
open the door, ordered the guard to be kept in a public 
houſe, which they hired for that purpoſe. About eleven 
o'clock, that night, ſeveral thouſand of the mob got toge- 
ther about the Lode of mr. Daniel Campbel, repreſenta- 
tive in parliament for Glaſgow, threatning to plunder it. 
Upon which captain Buſhel ſent an officer to the provoſt, 
letting him know the miſchief they deſigned to commit; 
and that he was ready with his men to aſſiſt him in preventing 
it. But his anſwer was, he thought the number of his 
ſoldiers too few, and therefore he would make no ufe of 
them.” Thus the rabble, finding no oppoſition, nor even 
the appearence of a magiſtrate to reſtrain their fury, with 
hatchets and other inſtruments forced into the houſe, and 
urned out two or three of mr. Campbel's ſervants (he, 
with his wife, having the day before retired to his country- 
houſe) and fell to plundering every thing they could carry 
away, and deſtroying what was not portable. This riot 
continued till nine the next morning, when ſeveral of the 
mob were lying drunk in the houſe, with the wine and 
liquors they found in the cellars, but the magiſtrates did 
not get any of them ſecured. The officers of the exciſe 
hid themſelves as well as they could: ſome of them fell 
into the hands of the mob, and with great difficulty eſcaped 
with their lives, after having been unmercifully beaten. 


The rabble were then pretty quiet, till about four in the 


afternoon, when they began to meet again; women, or 
men in women's cloaths, beating drums about the ſtreets 
to call them together. Captain Buſhel, not knowing what 
their deſigns might be, ordered the ſoldiers to be near the 
guard-room, which the provoſt had now cauſed to be 
opened: but the mob did not long keep their ſecret ; for 
they advanced towards the guard, crying, © Drive the dogs 
out of town: we will cut them to pieces.” The officer ſaid 
again, We mean you no hurt, but, if you continue to 
provoke the ſoldiers, we ſhall not be able to reſtrain them 
from firing at you.” The rabble anſwered, © You dare not 
fire with ball; and continued throwing ſtones in ſuch 
quantities, and fo large, that they broke ſome of the locks 
of the ſoldiers pieces, and their bayonets, and wounded 
ſeveral men. Upon which they were ordered to fire over 
the heads of the mob to frighten them; but they advanced 
ſtill upon the ſoldiers, and, throwing ſtones in greater 
quantities, the ſoldiers at Jaſt fired on them, and killed or 
wounded three or four, which made them retire to ſome 
diſtance. In this ſhort interval, the provoſt ſent to captain 
Buſhel, defiring him to fave himſelf and his men, by re- 
treating out of the town; for the rioters were collecting all 
the arms they could ; and, if he did not march away, there 
would be more blood ſhed. The captain, taking his ad- 
vice, marched immediately for Dunbarton, being tollowed 
by great numbers of the mob, and that ſo cloſely, that he 
was forced to fire now and then to ſecure his retreat out of 
the town. Three or four hundred of them followed him 
fix miles, but they durſt not come up with him. He ſent 
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an officer from Danbarton to Edinburgh, to give 
Wade an account of what had happened; and ON 
of July, the general, accompanied by Duncan Pon 
lord- advocate, ſet out from Edinburgh, and at ka, 
next day, joined a body of forces, that had been ond. * 
dra together on a moor within two miles of Glee i 
fiſting of four troops of horſe, and a detachment gf . OS 
Campbel's dragoons ; eight companies of the Fa 
Deloraine's regiment of foot; the earl of Stair's re = i 
and one of the new-raiſed Highland companies, Tle 
ral wrote a letter to the magiſtrates to let them kngy _ 
coming ; and the next day, about two o'clock in the i 
noon, entered the town; the troops advancing with! 
and good order; and they were diſtributed into 
without any diſturbance. The two following days 
ciſemen were ſet to take an account of the milſter; q,, 
in hand, and had quiet admittance. The rioters * 
endeavoured by circular letters to every town of . 
to excite tumults, the mob roſe July the 9th, at Elgin a 
tacked in the night-time three ſoldiers, who were pole 
centinels at a ſhop, wherein was lodged a quantity of bran 
dy, that had been ſeized by the cuſtom-houſe officers and 
obliged the ſoldiers to fire in their own defence, by when 
one of the rabble was killed. The ſoldiers being Overpoy.. 
ered were put in priſon by the magiſtrates ; and the my; 
immediately carried off the brandy. The mallter; ;; 
at Glaſgow complicd with the terms of the act of vaclia 
ment. Many of the rioters were ſeized ; moſt of tn 
mean perſons. Near an hundred witneſſes were examined 
but little or nothing were found againſt any of them: x 
was all laid on thoſe, who fled, and on ſtrangers. The 
general and the lord- advocate, having ſtaid a week at Gli. 
gow, returned to Edinburgh. The lord-advocate com. 
mitted ſeventeen men and boys, and four women, to pri. 
ſon. The provoſt, baliffs, dean of Guild, and deacon 
Conveener, were allo apprehended, and the next ay, 
under a ſtrong guard of dragoons, ſent to Edinburgh, 
When they came near the city, there was a vaſt concour': 
of people at ſuch an unuſual and unexpected fight, beſides 
a great many merchants and men of note on horſeback, 
who went to meet them, and accompanied them to the 
riſon- doors, the Glaſgow magiſtrates being in coaches, 
hey did not continue long under confinement ; for, this 
affair being brought before the lords-juſticiary, they were 
unanimous in their opinions, that they were innocent; upon 
which they were immediately ſet at liberty. It was re- 
ported, that the whole royal boroughs of Scotland had come 
to a reſolution to ſtand out againſt payment of the malt-tax, 
But they were ſo far from doing it, that, the convention 
being aſſembled at Edinburgh on the 7th of July, they 
reſolved to write a circular letter to each of the royal bo- 
roughs, to be ſent by expreſs, teſtifying the falſhood df 
that report, and their abhorrence of the thought of reſi-ting 
or not paying due obedience to the law, which has enacted 
the v of that tax, exhorting the magiſtrates and gover- 
nors of each royal borough, to concur vigorouſly with tte 
othcers of the revenue, in the execution of the laws relating 
thereto, and in ſuppreſſing of all mobs, riots, and tum. 
tuous aſſemblies; and requiring them every where to li: 
all diligence for the diſcovery of the authors of ſuch mal. 
cious reports and ſeditious practices; and to acquaint the 
annual committee of the convention therewith, that the d. 
fenders might be proſecuted, and brought to deſerved p. 
niſhment at the ſuit of the convention, as diſturbers of the 
public peace. The rioters at Glaſgow were brought tote! 
trial before the court of juſticiary, of which the earl of 1 
was chief; and, Walter Buchanon, William Hamilton, 
George Macfarlane, Patrick Mitchel, and Janet Bali) 
being found guilty of the riot, the four men were, the ne 
day, ſentenced to be tranſported, after they had beet 
ſcourged at Glaſgow by the common hangman ; and 21 
leny, the woman, was ſentenced to ſtand twice in the pi 
lory there; ſo that no capital puniſhment was inflicted on 
any of theſe offenders. 
General Wade did likewiſe: another very important ſer 
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vice to the public, by diſarmitig, purſuant to the act of Pall. 


ament, the Highlanders, Maclcenzies, Macdonals, Grants 
Glenmoriſton, Macleods, Chiſholms, Stewarts, Camefole 
Macpherſons, Mackintoſhes, Macgrogors, Gordons, Faq“ 


harſons, Macfarlans, and other clans, their tribes and on 
ers; as alſo the inhabitants of the iſles of Sky and Mull z. 


arms amounting to between two and three thouſand. 


companies of the ſoldiers left in the Highlands were 10 P9 ” 
that they poſſeſſed all the conſi derable pafles, and there”! 
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prevented the ſtealing of cattle. i 
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f ion has been made of the marriage of Lewis, 
"vi 24 are the duke of Orlean's —— daugh- 
32 of king Philip's reſignation of the crown to his ſon. 
1 1 * related, how Lewis XV. of France was married 
5 he infanta of Spain; and madamoiſelle de Beaujolois, 
- cher of the duke of Orlean's daughters, to don Carlos, 
2 nta of Spain by king Philip's ſecond wife. The firſt 
- 5 e was conſummated, but ſoon after diſſolved by the 
Neath ef Lewis king of Spain. Upon his deceaſe, his fa- 
cher, king Philip, reſumed the crown. In the beginning 

f March 1724-25, the French king, who could never gain 
. on himſelf to be tolerably civil to the young infanta, 
declared his reſolution to ſend her bac into Spain. This 
was ſo highly reſented by the court of Spain, particularly by 
the queen that it was reſolved to ſend bac to France ma- 
Jamoiſelle de Beaujolois, whoſe mariage with don Carlos 
was yet unconſummated ; which was acccordingly done, 
and at the ſame time the infanta was ſent to Madrid, the 
Spaniſh miniſters, the marquis de Monteleone, and Patrick 
Lawleſs (the pretender's agent in England in queen Anne's 
reign) returning with her. | 

The queen of Spain's reſentment did not end here. 
She reſolved the French ſhould meddle no more in the Spa- 
niſh affairs, and offered to adjuſt her differcnces with the 
emperor (for which the congreſs of Cambray had been ap- 
pointed ) under the ſole mediation of Great-Britain. This 
offer was refuſed by king George upon many accounts. The 
emperor was fo far from ſeeking the ſole mediation with the 
{ame warmth as Spain, that he ſhewed ſuch a coolneſs on 
the occaſion, as not only indicated a jealouty, but foretold 
an unſucceſsful iſſue in caſe it was aſſumed. Beſides, the 
accepting it, in order to gratify the paſſions of the queen of 
Spain, muſt have diſobliged France, with whom ever ſince, 
the death of Lewis XIV. the Britiſh court had contracted 
the ſtricteſt friendſhip. The ſame motive till ſubſiſted, 
that had induced king George to enter into a reciprocal 
confidence with that crown, the title of the houte of Orleans 
to that monarchy in virtue of the treaty of Utrecht. The 
young king was as yet a minor, and unmarried, and the duke 
of Bourbon prime-miniſter of France, who folely guided che 
# helm, was next in reverſion to the crown, after the young 
duke of Orleans, then unmarried, and of a weak conſtitu— 
tion. The coolneſs therefore of the emperor, the engage— 


: ment with France, and the proſpect of diſuniting for ever 
: the houſe of Bourbon, by means of the branches of Orleans 
; and Conde, induced king George not to accept the {ole me- 
a diation at the hazard of loſing France, without any appear- 
8 ance of gaining, or, if gained, of keeping Spain one mo— 
: ment fixed to his intereſt or alliance. Upon the king's re- 
. ſulal of the ſole mediation, the emperor and queen oi Spain 
l reſolved to adjuſt their differences by a private negotiation. 
f This was managed on the part of Spain by the baron de Rip- 
8 perda, a Dutchman, who had abandoned the proteſtant reli- 
k gion, and entered into the Spaniſh ſervice. The fir{t treaty 
; ot Vienna was ſoon concluded, and figned the zoth of April, 
oa and the next treaty of commerce was alſo ſigned. It was 
* urged, that the mediators having for ſeveral years in vain 
, endeavoured to reconcile the emperor and king of Spain, 
of WE they reſolved to do it by themſelves without the interven- 
1 Aon of any other power, eſpecially ſince France had affront- 
the dd Spain, by ſending bac the infanta, and England had 
« 5 refuſed to continue her mediation at Cambray without 
dae 1 5 theſe treaties the emperor acknowledges Philip V. as 
heir We lawful king of Spain and the Indies and promiſes not to mo- 
[lay . leſt him in the poſſeſſion of the dominions ſecured to him 
ba . by the treaty of Utrecht, nor to appropriate to himſelf any 
ear naht to them. King Philip, on his part, renounces all 
. us pretenſions to the dominions in Italy and the Netherlands, 
= W udged to the emperor by the treaty of London in July 
Pall W 1722: The emperor grants (without the conſent of the em- 
e pll- = : N . , a 18 
k . The French king being taken very ill, and in great danger of his life, by 
| 20 = alcver Febr : , ee 
: alem February 1725, N. 8. it alarmed the whole French nat.on, and 
. _ them cry aloud for his marrying immediately after his 1ecovery, to 

Mi (ers 3 Wy the fatal conſequences of a civil war, in caſe of his dying without Hue, 
parli Y Ar thereupon ſuddenly reſolved in eounsil to ſend bac the intanta. Upon 
tf 5 oy aw eras Aon the court of Spain propoted the ſole mediation to mr, 
_ BZ faſ:q ope, the Engliſh miniſter at Madrid, which, as will be ſeen, was re- 
cron, 2 On 
Jarqu- * the = 1 by ſtating and comparing the dates of theſe tranſactions, that 
ollos- Y uo 3 Ins, bac the infanta, or the refuſal of the ſole mediatation, could have 
1 the 5 . nog the motives negotiating, The courier, diipatched from France 
, | I 3 gny the reſolution of ſending bac the infanta, March 13, 1725, did 

The — at Madrid till the 19th, and king George's anſwer, declining the 
holte, 0 mediation, came to Spain the 24th ot April, 1724, N. S. Ripperd:'s 
ereÞ! % Ay CI ſigned in November, 1724; and the court of Madrid re- 

SEN - 5 trom him in March, 1725, that the principal articles were then 
4 For | ienna, In conſequence of this agreement, the treaty of peace and 
abroad ſh Pp prone: the emperor and Spain was ſigned at Vienna the laſt of 
And that o 


dl 5 commetce the firſt of May, 1725. Now could the reſo- 
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pire) the inveſtiture of the dukedoms of Tuſcany, Parma, 
and Placentia, to the queen of Spain's eldeſt ſon, in caſe 
theſe dukedoms ſhould be vacant for want of heirs, the de- 
termination of king George and the regent of France in the 
treaty of London, that they are maſculine fiets of the empire, 
heing taken for granted. Spain agreed to guarantee the {uc- 
ceſſion of the Auſtrian dominions according to tne Pragma- 
tic ſanction." By the treaty of commerce the emperor's 
ſubjects were to have commercial advantages in Spain, to 
which no others were entitled: Spain was to guarantee the 
Oſtend trade to the Eaſt- Indies, and pay an annual ſubſidy ot 
about four millions of pieces of eight. 

The treaty of peace was not liable to any great objection, 
though the article, by which Spain agreed to guarantee the 
ſucceſſon of the Auſtrian dominions, according to the Prag- 
matic ſanction, gave ſome room to ſuſpect, it was to operate 
in favour of Spain. And therefore it did not alarm the other 
ſtates, but it was not the ſame with the treaty of commerce, 
which was ſo much to the diſadvantage of England and Hol- 
land, particularly with regard to the privileges granted to 
the Oitend India company. | 

But, beſides theſe treatics, king George had reaſon tv 
ſuſpect that another, much more repugnant to the intercit 
of Great-Britain, was alſo concluded. This ſuſpicion was 
afterwards confirmed, not only by ſome indiſcreet expreſſi- 
ons of Ripperda, but by the moſt poſſitive intelligence from 
different perſons, all capable of knowing the truth, and) all 
concurring in the moſt material facts. By this third treaty, 
which was carefully concealed, it was declared, that the Spa- 
niſh miniſter having repreſented that the king of Great-Britain 
had proniiſed the reſtitution of Gibralterand Port-Mahon, and 
that che king oi Spain did inſiſt upon it, the emperor would 
concur in employing force for reſtoring Gibraltar to Spain, if 
it could not be amicably effected. King George had more- 
over cauſe to believe, that ſeveral other points of ſtill more 
dangerous conſequence were ſettled between the emperor and 
Spain, particularly that the two archducheſſes ſhould: be mar- 
ried to the infants of Spain, and that means ſhould be taken 
for placing the ↄretender on the throne. This laſt article the 
king was informed of by a perſon of great rank, veracity, and 
credit, though the emperor himſelf ordered his miniſters to 
give, it is name, the molt ſolemn denial of the fact. Ir mult 
indced be owned, that the duke of Bavaria received likewiſe 
aſſurances equally ſtrong from the miniiters of Vienna, that 
nothing had been tranſacted between the emperor and the 
court of Madrid, relating to the marriage of an archducheſs 
to a prince of Spain, though it was afterwards owned by 
the imperial miniſters, and the execution of it openly 
demanded by thoſe of Spain. And it may here be obſerv- 
ed, that, it thoſe marriages had taken place, and the 
French king and the prince of Aſturias at that time, both 
princes of weak conſtitutions, had died without iſſue, it 
would have laid the toundation for the moſt formidable power 
ever known in Europe, by uniting together in one ſovereign 
all the dominions belonging to the houſes of Auſtria and 
Bourbon. | 

In conſequence of theſe treaties between the emperor and 
Spain, great ſums, amounting to about a million ſterling, 
were remitted in fix months, from the ſigning of them by 
Spain, to Vienna. The court of Vienna gave immediately the 
neceſſary orders for an augmentation of their own forces, with 
thirty thouſand men, and took immediately into their pay 
thirty thouland more. Negotiations were ſet on foot for en 
gaging other powers in ſupport of their cauſe; and particu- 
larly Ruſſia, by her acceſſion, was to furniſh thirty thouſand 
men, | 

King George, juſtly alarmed at theſe proceedings, refoly- 
ed to taken ſuch precautions, as were likely to defeat the 


pernicious deſigns of the new allies. The court of Vienna 


had behaved with uncommon coolneſs towards the court of 
London, ever ſince the acceſſion of king George. The em- 


lution of ſending bac the infanta, which was not thought of in France til! 
March, 1725, nor known at Madrid till the 19th of that month, be the oc- 
caſion of negotiating at Vienna treaties of ſuch importance and long diſcuſſion, 
the principal articles of which were the very fame month of March known at 
Madrid to have been agreed upon at Vienna? Or could the king's refuſal of 
the fole mediation, which was not known at Maid till the 24th of April 

1725, N. S. have poſſibly occaſioned the hgning of treaties at Vienna Be 
lait of April and firſt of May 1725? To this it may be added, that the ac- 
ceptance of the ſole mediation to accommodate the difterence between the 
twocourts, were already agreed in every reſpect, who would have been as 

rediculous and abturd, as it is to imagine, that the declining of it could 

poſſibly be a motive for ſigning of treaties io injurious to the ſtates-genera!, as 

well as to Great-Britain, when neither of them had given the leaſt reaſon 
for ſuch treatment, 

By the pragwatic ſanction the order of ſucceſſion to the dominions of 
the houle of Auſtria is ſettled on the emperor's heirs and fucceflors of either 
ſex, and decl:red to be a perpetual, indiviſible, and inſeparable feoffment of 
the primogeniture. This pragmatic ſanction or perpetual law was publiched 
at Vienna, December 5, 1724. a 
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peror, whether out of ſome old perſonal enmity to the king, 
or from his jealouſy of ſeeing a proteſtant of Germany be- 
come ſovereign of a powerful nation, behaved with great 
indifference, and in à very contradictory manner, towards 
him on many occaſions. He refuſed to guarantee the ſuc- 
ceſſion in his line, and denied him the inveſtiture of the 
duchies of Bremen and Verden, which he had a right to de- 
mand and expect, as a purchaſer and member of the empire. 
To this may be added, the late erection and ſupport of the 
Oſtend India company in violation of treaties, which greatly 
affected the Britiſh commerce to the Eaſt- Indies, and againſt 
which the whole nation made loud complaints. Led by theſe 
motives, the treaty of Hanover was projected by king George, 
to chec the ambitious views of the emperor and king (or 
rarher queen) of Spain, who, from being irreconcileable 
enemies, ran into each other's arms voluntarily, tying them- 
{elves down by treaty to the cloſeſt and ſtricteſt friendſhip. 
The king ſucceeded in his deſign, and a treaty was conclud- 
ed in September between England, France, and Pruſſia, 
in the uſual forms of a defenſive alliance, with a mutual gua- 
rantee to protect the reſpective countries rights and privileges, 
thoſe of commerce in particular, which the parties enjoyed 
or ought to enjoy, as well out of as in Europe; which had 
a view to the Oſtend company. There was nothing in the 
treaty that reflected directly or implicitly upon the conduct of 
any other power: nor was there any expreſſion to be found 
in it, nor inferrence from it, or from the conſequent mea- 
ſures, to ſhew it was projected to increaſe the dominions 
and claims of the electorate of Hanover, or to involve Great- 

ritain in the quarrels of that electorate, or could give of- 
fence to any but thoſe who intended to offend. The treaty 
was to laſt fifteen years. There were three ſeparate articles : 
the firſt related to the affair of Thorn, and was an engage- 
ment to procure ſatisfaction for what had been done contra- 
ry to the treaty of Oliva. By the ſecond, the two kings 
electors, engaged, in caſe the emperor declared war againſt 
France, not only not to furniſh their quota of troops, but 
to act in concert with his moſt chriſtian majeſty. By the 
third, France conſented that, if the empire declared 
againſt her, the two electors kings might furniſh their quota, 
provided they furniſhed no more and fulfilled their engage- 
ments to his mo't chriſtian majeſty. 

Thus was concluded the treaty of Hanover, which has 
been painted in more invidious colours, than any tranſaction 
during the reign of king George. 

In the mean time the duke of Bourbon was removed from 
the adminiſtration of affairs in France ; having received, 
as he was preparing to follow the king to 2 an 
order to go to Chantilli, his country ſeat, and there to ſtay 
till further orders. Preſently after, the count de St. Flo- 
rentine, ſecretary of ſtate, went to acquaint him, that the 
king had reſolved to take the government into his own 
hands; which he did on the 1oth of June, in a council of 
tate at Verſailles, to whom he made a ſpeech ſuitable to 
the occaſion. This revolution in the miniſtry of France 


was generally ſuppoſed to be owing to the intrigues of the 


court of Spain, who could never forgive the ſending bac 
the infanta, which they imputed to the influence of the 
duke of Bourbon on the counſels of France. The biſhop 
of Frejus, the young king's preceptor, and afterwards car- 
dinal,' had a great hand in this meaſure, in order to aſſume 
the poſt of prime-miniſter himſelf; but he aſſured mr. 
Horace Walpole, the Britiſh ambaſſador at the court of 
France, that the alterations in the court of France, inſtead 
of making any in the meaſures taken with the king of 
Great-Britain, purſuant to the treaty of Hanover, would 
rather tend to the execution of that treaty.” 

The king of France ſoon after married the princeſs Mary, 
daughter of Staniſlaus, once king of Poland ; the contract 
for the marriage being ſigned by proxy in July. 

The duke of Wharton, who had acted with great extra- 
vagance and licentiouſneſs of all kinds in England, and 
ruined his eſtate there, having left his country, went to 
Vienna, whence he proceeded to Rome, where he was in- 
troduced by the Spaniſh miniſter to the pretender, in whoſe 
houſe he was concealed for fix days, and then poſted away 
to Madrid, where the baron de Riperda, his great and inti- 
mate friend, was now in high credit and favour. Thither 
he came with credentials from the pretender ; and, as a 
public mark of confidence in him, adorned with a garter, 
and the title of Northumberland. King George being in- 
formed of theſe proccetiings, lent a letter under the privy 
ſcal to the duke, commanding him, upon his allegiance, 
to return forthwith to great-Britain. This letter being car- 
ried to Madrid by mr. Crew, the meſſenger, it was deli- 


vered, on the gift of June, to the duke in a coach, as he 
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was paſſing through one of the ſtreets of the toy 

as ſoon as he was told the contents of it, he 8 
ter out of the coach, and made great clamour at the — 
ing a ſummons upon him by a Britiſh officer of To 

even in the fight of his catholic majeſty's palace pac 
wiſe gave out, that he would preſent a memorial hag: 
to the king of Spain, and demand juſtice againſt del 
meſſenger, who brought him the letter. Colonel 870 ing; 
the Britiſh miniſter at Madrid, hearing of this 2 
ſecretary to the marquiſs de Paz, to acquaint him "Al bi 
The marquiſs promiſed to repreſent the matter to * 
lic majeſty, and deſired the ſecretary to return Wes 
the next morning, when he aſſured him, that the K hum 
Spain knew nothing of the memorial, but had wen 
formed of what had paſſed with relation to the deli, _ 
the letter of privy ſeal, and would not in any manner 3h 


| 
e let. 
ecut. 


poſe his authority in oppoſition to that proceeding, Tie 


duke, about that time, openly profeſſed himſel 
catholic, by making his le — of & nav, 
religion; and, on the 23d of July, N. S. married one of he 
ladies of the queen of Spain's bed-chamber, by rh . 
intereſt he obtained the pay of a lieutenant-colonel. 

[1 2 5-26] The king, having ſettled affairs abroad le 
out from Hanover on the 18th of December, O. S. and 
came to Helvoet-Sluyce, where ſir John Norris waited with 
the convoy and yachts, and where he embarked on board 
the Carolina yacht on New Year's Day, about one in the 
afternoon. Towards ſeven that evening there aroſe à mos 
violent ſtorm with rain and hail, which ſeparated the ſhi ' 
one from another, except one man of war, commanded 15 
captain Dancey, who kept company with the king's yacht 
on-board which was fir John Norris. The tempeſt conti 
nued ſo high, and the ſea fo boiſterous, for thirty-ſix hour 
that the whole fleet was in the utmoſt danger. On the z 
of January, the yachts and men of war were near Dorer: 
and one of the ya: t;, with ſome of the king's attendant 
entered the river; but it was thought more adviſeable, tha 
the king ſhould land at Rye, where he arrived about noon, 
The king went immediately into a ſmall boat, the tide being 
down; and as ſoon as he could reach a horſe, which captain 
Pigram had brought him, he mounted it, rode by the wall, 
and over the new bridge, The mayor, mr. Lambe, and 
the jurats , in their formalties with the neighbourinz gertle. 
men, attended the king, who alighted at the mayor's houle, 
being ſaluted all the way with loud huzzas and acclama- 
tions. He was extremely fatigued, having eat nothing 
ſince the day he embarked. The lord Townlhend and his 
lady, who were in the Mary yacht, kept company withthe 
king, and with ſome difficulty landed at the ſame place. 'Onthe 
4th of January, a meſſenger, diſpatched by the lord Town. 
ſhend, arrived at the Cock-pit, with the agreeable nevs of 
the king's ſafe landing at Rye, from whence he intended to 
have ſet out for London on the 6th ; but, the roads in 
that part of the country being unſafe from the fall of ſnow, 
it was found neceſſary to give orders for the clearing of the 
ways; which done, the king began his journey the next 
day, and having crofled the water from Rye, at a place 
called the Point, lay that night at Hythe, the next at It. 
tingburne; and on the gth arrived in good health at d. 
James's. f 

On the 2oth of January the parliament met, when tie 
king made the following ſpeech to both houſes by tit 
mouth of the lord-chancellor : 


My L.ords and Gentlemen, 
© I have had ſuch frequent experience of the wiſdom and 
zeal of this parliament on many important occaſions, 
that it is with pleaſure I now meet you again; and | make 
no doubt, but that your endeavours for the good and et 
vice of your country will be as ſucceſsful, as they hate 
hitherto been. | 
The diſtrefſed condition of ſome of our proteſtan! 
brethren abroad, and the negotiations and engagement 
entered into by ſome foreign powers, which ſeem to hare 
laid the foundation of new troubles and diſtu&Þance 10 
Europe, and to threaten my ſubjects with the loſs of ee 
of the moſt advantageous branches of their trade, oblige 
me, without any loſs of time, to concert with other Pu 
ſuch meaſures, as might give a chec to the ambitious VIE | 
of thoſe, who are endeayouring to render themſelves n. 
midable, and put a top to the farther progreſs of 25 
gerous deſigns. For theſe ends J have entered into a le of 
five alliance with the moſt chriſtian king and the ung 
Pruſſia, to which ſeveral other powers, and particular i 
ſtates-general, have been invited to accede; an Thi 
not the leaſt reaſon to doubt of their concurrence 
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in 2 ſhort time be laid before you. By theſe 

_— — b your ſupport and aſſiſtance, I truſt 4 God, 

T (hall be able not only to ſecure to my own ſubjects the 

- ment of many valuable rights and privileges long ſince 

— — for them by the moſt ſolemn treaties, but effectu- 
a5 to preſerve the peace and balance of Europe, the onl 


view and end of all my endeavours. | 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, | 
« | have ordered the eſtimates for the ſervice of this 
ear to be prepared and laid before you, which, from an 
unwillingnels I always have to put my ſubjects to an extra- 
ordinary expence by any unneceſſary precautions, are form- 
ed upon the ſoot of employing no our number of forces, 
than was thought neceſſary the | 
the ſupplies you give, ſhall be fully and effectually raiſed, 
1 ſhall be enabled to have a ſtrong fleet at ſea early in the 
ſpring. If the poſture of affairs ſhall at any time make it 
necellary to augment our maritime force, [ confide ſo in- 
tirely in the zeal and affection of my parliament, that 1 
aſſure myſelf you will enable me to make ſuch an addition 
to the number of ſeamen, as ſhall be found requiſite, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

t is not to be doubted, but the enemies to my govern- 
ment will conceive hopes, that ſome favourable opportu- 
nity for renewing their attempts may offer from the proſ- 
pect of new troubles and commotions. They are alrcady 
very buſy by their inſtruments and emiſſaries in thoſe courts, 
whoſe meaſures ſeem molt to favour their purpoſes, in ſol- 
liciting and promoting the cauſe of the pretender. But J 
perſuade myſelf, notwithſtanding the countenance and en- 
couragement they may have received, or flatter themſelves 
with, the proviſion you ſhall make for the ſafety and de- 
fence of the kingdom, will effectually ſecure us from any 
attempts from abroad, and render all ſuch projects vain and 
abortive. 

© When the world ſhall ſee, that you will not ſuffer the 
Britiſh crown and nation to be menaced and inſulted, thoſe 
who moſt envy the preſent happineſs and e 20 of this 
kingdom, and are endeavouring to make us ſubſervient to 
their ambition, will conſider their own intereſt and circum- 
ſtances, before they make any attempt upon ſo brave a 
people, ſtrengthened and ſupported by prudent and pow- 
erful alliances, and though deſirous to preſerve the peace, 
able and ready to defend themſelves againſt the efforts of all 
aggreſſors. Such reſolutions, and ſuch meatures, timely 
taken, Iam ſatisfied, are the moſt effectual means of pre- 


venting a war, and continuing to us the bleſſings of peace 
and proſperity.” 


Addreſſes ſuitable to the ſpeech were preſented by both 
houſes, and the commons proceeded to conſider of the ſup- 
ply. The reduction of the four thouſand additional troops 
was again inſiſted on, and particularly by mr. Pulteney, 
who now ſet himſelf up to oppoſe every motion of the 
court; but, after a warm debate, the ſame number of land- 
forces, 18,264 men, and the {ame proviſion for them, 
were voted. A motion by mr. Pulteney for a committee 
to ſtate the public debts, * the year 1714 to 1725, was 
rejected by 262 againſt 89. It was obſerved that moſt of 
the tories then in the houte were againſt it. 

The treaties of Hanover and of Vienna being laid before 
the commons, they were debated by a full houſe of 420 
members. No ſtranger was admitted except the earl of 
Marchmont, who had been a plenipotentary at Cambray. 
Mr Horace Walpole, ambaſſador at the court of France, 


opened the debate with a long ſpeech, ſetting forth the 


ate of affairs in Europe from the peace of Utrecht to the 

reſent time. He took notice, that, ſince his majeſty's 
acceſhon to the throne, his conſtant care and endcavours 
had been to ſettle the balance of power on a folid founda- 
non, and to preſerve and ſecure the tranquility of Chriſten- 
dom; to protect and defend the proteſtant cauſe, and pro- 
mote the honour and intereſt of his Britiſh ſubjects. That 
with theſe great views, his majeſty was become mediator 
and guarantee, both of the Barrier treaty, concluded in 
1715, and of the convention made in 1718, for the exe- 
cution of that treaty, between the emperor and the ſtates- 
general of the united provinces. In the year 1716, his 
majeſty concluded a defenſive alliance with the emperor; 
and, in 1717, another with the moſt chriſtian king and the 

Ates - general; the genuine deſign of both which treaties 
= only to preſerve the public repoſe of Chriſtendom, eſta- 

hed by the peace of Utrecht, to guarantee the ſucceſſion 
to the crown of Great-Britain in the proteſtant ling, In - 
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aſt year; for which, if 
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der to fortify all theſe treaties, and to extinguiſh the war, 
the Spaniards had kindled in Italy, his majeſty, in 1718, 
made a convention with the moſt chriſtian king, for pro- 
poſing ultimate conditions of peace between the emperor 
and the king of Spain, and between his imperial majeſty 
and the (then) king of Sicily. This convention was, a few 
days after, followed by a treaty of alliance between the em- 
peror, the king of Great-Britain, and the moſt chriſtian 
king, which, by their miniſters, was concluded at London, 
and ſigned on the 22d of July, 1718, and in which the 
ſtates-general were named as one of the contracting parties 
(upon a ſuppoſition that they would come into it) from 
whence this treaty was named the Quadruple Alliance. A 
few months after the king of Sicily was admitted into this 
treaty; and at length the King of Spain himlelf was forced 
ro accede to it, which was mainly owing to the generous 
aſſiſtance, which his Britannic majeſty gave the emperor in 
the Mediterranean. There remaining ſome points ſtill 
controverted between the emperor and king of Spain, the 
ſame was referred to be amicably determined in a congreſs, 
which was afterwards opened at Cambray, under the me- 
diation of his Britannic majeſty and the moſt chriſtian king. 
By reaſon of ſeveral difficulties induſtriouſly raiſed by the 
courts of Vienna and Madrid, the great pains taken for 
three years by the miniſters mediators proved unſucceſsful, 
and at laſt the congreſs was ſuddenly diffolved, upon ad- 
vice, that the emperor and the king of Spain had ſecretly 
adjuſted the differences between them, and concluded a 
treaty of peace at Vienna. This unexpected event o0:ca- 
ſioned no {mall ſurprize, and raiſed jealouſies, which ap- 
peared to be better grounded, when it was known, that the 
treaty of peace was ſoon followed by a treaty of commerce, 
the main deſign of which was to ſupport and countenance 
the Eaſt-India company, ſome years before eſtabliſhed at 
Oſtend, by granting to the inhabitants of the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands greater privileges, both in the Eaſt and Weſt— 
Indies, than were ever granted either to the Engliſh or 
Dutch, which viſibly tended the intire ruin of many valu- 
able branches of our trade, and was contrary to ſeveral 
ſolemn treaties ſtill in force. His majeſty, ever watchful 
for the intereſt of his Britiſh ſubjects, had cauſed lively 
repreſentations to be made againſt the treaty of commerce, 
both to the emperor and king of Spain. At the court of 
Madrid, theſe complaints were received with coldneſs; 
and that at Vienna, with ſtiffneſs and haughtineſs, even 
to ſuch a degree, that the imperial miniſters did not ſtic to 
inſinuate, that, if his Britannic majeſty perſiſted in this re- 
ſolution to take meaſures in oppoſition to the treaties of Vi— 
enna, his imperial majeſty would not only think himſelf 
diſengaged from the guarantee of the proteſtant ſucceſſion 
to the crown of Great-Britain, but that the ſame might be 
attended with conſequences in relation to his majeſty's do- 
minions in Germany. Theſe inſulting menaces made no 
impreſſion on his majeſty's firmneſs, nor deterred him from 
his fixed reſolution of concerting with other powers ſuch 
meaſures, as might give a chec to the ambitious views of 
thoſe, who endeavoured to render themſelves formidable. 
Theſe meaſures ſeemed to be more neceſſary, becauſe there 
were juſt grounds to believe, that the unforeſeen reconcili- 
ation of the emperor and king of Spain was owing to the 
conſtant view of the houſe of Aultria, of rendering the im- 
perial many hereditary in their family. In order to that, 
it might reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that the treaties of Vienna 
were to be cemented by a match between the emperor's: 
eldeſt daughter and the infant don Carlos. It was eaſy to 
foreſee the conſequences of ſuch a marriage. For the iſſue 
male, that might come from it, might, in time, be poſ- 
ſeſled not only of all the hereditary dominions belonging to 
the houſe of Auſtria, and of the imperial dignity, but alſo 
of all the dominions of the Spaniſh monarchy; which 
would intirely overthrow the balance of power, and render 
the liberties of all the reſt of Europe very precarious. This 
ſuppoſition would appear more than probable to any one, who 
conſidered that there was ſcarce any other way of account- 
ing cither for the king of Spain's breaking through ſolemn 
treaties with Great-Britain, in favour of the emperor's 
ſubjects in the Netherlands; or for the emperors's forget- 
ing ſo far the obligations he had to Great-Britain and Hol- 
land, as to enter into engagements to aſſiſt Spain towards 
the recovery of Gibralter and Minorca, and to perſiſt in 
ſupporting and countenancing the Oſtend company, eſta- 
bliſhed with no other view, than to deprive the luhjects of 
the maritime powers of ſeveral of the moſt advantageous 
branches of their trade. In order to give a timely chec to 
the further progreſs of ſuch dangerous deſigns, his ma- 
jeſty, in his great wiſdom, had entered into a defenfive 
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alliance with the moſt chriſtian king, and the king of Pruſfia 
to which ſeveral other powers, and particular the ſtates-ge- 
neral, had been invited to accede. The ſtates of Holland 


had already done it: arid it was not to be doubted, but 
their example would ſoon be followed by the other united 
provinces. The main view of this alliance was to maintain 


and preſerve the public repoſe and tranquility of Chriſten- 
dom, and to ſecure to each contracting party the poſſeſſion 
of their reſpective dominions and territories, with the 
rights; immunities, and advantages, particularly thoſe 
relating to trade, which their ſubjects enjoyed, or ought, 
by treaties, to enjoy. And, as his majeſty ever had a par- 
ticular concern for the proteſtant intereſt, ſo, out of his 
roval and tender compaſſion for the diſtreſſed condition of 
ſome of our proteſtant brethren in Poland, his majeſty had 
not only interpoſed his good offices in the molt preſſing 
manner in their favour, but had taken the occaſion of 
the defenſive alliance made at Hanover, to engage, by a 
ſeparate article, the moſt chriſtian king and the king of 
Pruſſia, who, together with his majeſty, are guarantees of 
the treaty of Oliva, to ſee it maintained and obſerved in 
its full extent, and to cauſe reparation to be made for what 
may have been done at Thorn, contrary to that treaty. He 
concluded with an encomium upon his majeſty's wifdom, 
care, vigilance, ſteadineſs, and reſolution in the conduct 
of all theſe weighty and important affairs.” 

Mr Walpole's. ſpeech occaſioned a great debate. A 
member having ſuggeſted, that it was to be ſuppoſed, the 
king of Spain did not ſeem to grant any further privileges 
to the emperor's ſubjects in the Netherlands, than what 
had been granted to the Engliſh, and other moſt favoured 
nations; he was anſwered by colonel Bladen, who pointed 
to the ſecond article of the treaty of commerce of Vienna, 
whereby it was exprelsly ſtipulated, that the ſhips of war, 
and merchant-ſhips belonging to the contracting parties, 
or their ſubjects, ſhould be allowed full liberty to frequent 
the harbours, . coats, and provinces of each other ;* nam- 
ing particularly the Eaſt-Indies, and without any excepti- 
on as to the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, or any reſtraint on the 
hips of war and merchant-ſhips, than not © to buy any 
thing beſides victuals and materials for repairing of thips;” 
which implied a permiſſion to vend their merchandizes for 
ready money; ſo it was manifeſt, that the ſubjects of the 
Auſtrian Low-countries were allowed more extenſive pri- 
vileges than ever had been granted to any other nation, 
contrary to ſeveral treaties in force between the crowns of 
Great-Britain and Spain | 

Colonel Bladen having cleared this important point, mr. 
Daniel Pulteney made a long ſpeech, wherein having made 
his obſervations on molt of the points mentioned by mr. 
Horace Walpole, he inſinuated, that the ſubject matter of 
this day's debate was of the greateſt importance, and there- 
fore they ought maturely to conſider of it, before they came 
to any reſolution upon it. He was ſupported by mr. Ship- 
pen, who raiſed the main objection to the treaty of Ha- 
nover, that it would engage the Britiſh nation in a war for 
the defence of his majeſty's dominions in Germany, con- 
trary to an expreſs proviſion made for the ſecuring our re- 
ligion, laws, and liberties, in the act for further limitation 
and ſucceſſion of the crown in the proteſtant line: which 
being the baſis and foundation of the preſent ſettlement, 
was become part of our conſtitution, and therefore ought 
to be ſacred and inviolable. They were anſwered by mr. 
Pelham, who urged, that the true meaning and intent of 
that limitation was not wholly and for ever to deprive his 
majeſty's 74 dominions of any aſſiſtance from this na- 

o, his majeſty, in that reſpect, would be in 
a worſe condition upon his acceſhon to the Britiſh throne 
than he was before ; but only to reſtrain the ſovereign, for 
the future, from engaging the nation, at his pleaſure, in a 
war for the defence of any dominions not belonging to the 
crown of England, without the conſent of parhament; to 
whom the legiſlature wiſely left to judge and determine, 
whether ſuch war was juſt and neceflary or no? concluding, 
that, for his own part, he was fully of opinion, that, if, in 
the preſent juncture and circumſtances of affairs, his ma- 
jeſty's foreign dominions ſhould be attacked or inſulted, 
this nation ought to ſtand by and ſupport his majeſty againſt 
all his enemies whatſoever. And therefore he moved, 
that an humble addreſs be prelented to his majeſty, to re- 
turn his majeſty the thanks of this houle for the great good- 
neſs in communicating the treaties of peace and commerce 
concluded between the emperor and the king of Spain, 


w Mr Pulte ey ſpoke -ga'nſt this mot'on, and among other things, ſaid, 
© that the imperial court's | aewardue $ in granting the inveſtiture for Bie- 
men ald Verden, might have been ode of the motives to ſome late meas» 


Juſt ſenſe of his majeſty's concern for the balanc 
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and the defenſive alliance between his majeſt 


chriſtian king, and the king of Pruſſia. To“ the mog 


in Europe, and of the proteſtant religion; 1 A Power 
our unfeigned gratitude for his earneſt and ſeaſonabl. al 
of the particular intereſts of his Britiſh ſubjects, br  ** 
ing and entering into the defenſive alliance with 5 pre: 
chriſtian king, and the King of Pruſſia, in ordert Yn 
ate and diſappoint the dangerous views and conſeg 2 
of the treaty of peace betwixt the emperor and the lie 
Spain; and to preſerve the many valuable rights ang © of 
vileges of this nation againſt the fatal tendency of th 8 
treaty of commerce, calculated for the entire deſtrud;, * 
the Britiſh trade, in breach of ſeveral ſolemn treaties : 
in force. To acknowledge his majeſty's prudence 3 "a 
ſolution, in not letting any attempts or infinuation« ar 15 
ever divert his majeſty from conſulting and ſteadili 2 
ſuing the true intereſt of theſe his kingdoms; and ic . 
his majeſty, that, in juſtice and vindication of the Wren 
and dignity of the Britiſh crown, this houſe will effeckual 
ſtand by and ſupport his majeſty againſt all inſults "yy ij 
tacks, that any prince, or power, in reſentment of the ” 
meafures, which his majeſty has ſo wiſely taken, ſhall 1 
upon any of his majeſty's territories and dominions though 
not belonging to the crown of Great Britain,” = g of 

This motion being at laſt approved by a majority of 23; 
againſt 107, the addreſs was preſented on the 19th of x. 
bruary, to which the king returned this anſwer : : 


Gentlemen, 

I return you my thanks for this particular mark of your 
duty, affection, and confidence in me. Your afſurance: 
not to ſuffer my foreign dominions to be expoſed or inſt. 
ed, on account of the meaſures I have taken for the interel 
of theſe kingdoms, will, I hope, be a means to prelerte 
the peace and tranquility of Europe. I have no views g 
ambition to gratify; I have no thought of aggrandizing 
myſelf, or extending any part of my dominions at the 
hazard and expence of the other; and, as my honour 
is the common cauſe and concern of my ſubjects, thei 
particular intereſts, ſhall, upon all occaſions, be my con- 
ſtant care. 


The lords took likewiſe into conſideration the three 
treaties, which had been laid before them: the lord Town. 
ſhend opened the debate, and concluded with a motion 
much to the fame purpoſe with that of mr. Pclham in the 
houſe of commons. He was ſeconded by the duke of Nes. 
caſtle, who acquainted the houſe with a remarkable paſlage 
out of a letter from mr. Stanhope, his majeſty's miniſter in 
Spain, that, in a private converſation, the duke of Rip- 
perda had not ſcrupled to own, that, beſides what had al. 
ready been communicated to him about the late treaties i 
Vienna, there were ſtill ſome other ſecret articles, which 
in due time ſhould be made public, whereby the contract- 
ing parties mutually engaged to aſſiſt each other with a cet- 
tain number of troops, in order to ſupport the Oſtend com- 
pany, and to recover Gibraltar.” The duke being aſked, 
Whether he would produce that letter ? he ſaid, he had nat 
the king's commands for it, but was only left at liberty to 
take notice of what he had mentioned. Upon this the Jord 
Lechmere obſerved, that no ſtreſs could be laid on an in. 
formation, that did not come regularly and in form betore 
the houſe: that beſides it was uſual with miniſters of ſat 
ſometimes to drop things, that have no reality, in com. 
mon converſation, only to ſound thoſe, with whom the! 
negotiate. That, the treaties, that had been commun 
cated to them, being a matter of the greateſt importance, 
they ought to proceed in it with the utmoſt caution and mi 
tureſt deliberation ; and therefore he was of opinion, 1 
ought to take ſome time to conſider of it, and adjourn die 
debate to another day. He was anſwered by the ea! 0 
Scarborough; and the queſtion being put upon the mot 
for an addreſs, it was carried in the affirmative, by a m. 
Jority of one. _ 

After this the lord Lechmere ſtood up, and declared 
* that he would go as far as any member of that illuſtr10% 
aſſembly, in vindicating the honour and dignity ct Us 
Britiſh crown, and in ſupporting and defending his majeſty» 
perſon and government. That, as their preſent and future 
happineſs depended, next under God, on the ſettlement © 
the crown of theſe realms on his majeſty and his 191% 
iflue, they ought to be extremely cautious of any the lead 


ſures.” - Upon this fir Robert Walpole aſſured the houſe, that the bos mie 
long ago have had the inveſtiture, if he would have paid the exorbitant 
that were demanded for it. 


on from the act of parliament, by which that happy 
— = made; and therefore he was of opinion, and 
—— chat to the reſolution for an addreſs the following 


words be added: 


«This houſe not doubting but your majeſty, in your great 
wiſdom and juſtice to theſe your kingdoms, will always pre- 
ſerve to them the full and intire benefit of the proviſion 
N for the farther ſecuring our religion, laws and liber- 
ties, by an act paſſed in the 12th and 13th years of the 

en of his late majeſty king William III. of glorious me- 
— whereby it is enacted, That, in caſe the crown and 
— 1 dignity of this realm ſhall hereafter come to any 
| Gn not being a native of this kingdom of England, 
this nation be not obliged to engage in any war for the de- 
fence of any dominions or territories, which do not belong 
to the crown of England, without the conſent of parlia- 
ment. But this motion was rejected. 


dreſs, in ſubſtance the ſame with that of the com- 
* 25 preſented by the houſe of lords in a body, on 
the 18th of February, and received the like anſwer. 

On the 2d of March, a petition from Richard Hampden, 
ate treaſurer of the navy, and knight of the ſhire for the 
county of Bucks, was preſented to the commons by fir 
Williara Yonge, for leave to bring in a bill, to impower 
the commiſſioners of the treaſury to compound with the pe- 
titioner for his debt to the crown.“ Sir Robert Walpole 
having acquainted the houſe, that the king had given his 
conſent that they might do as they thought fit, the petition 
was taken into conſideration. It was faid by mr. Onſlow, 
the ſpeaker, and ſome others, that out of regard to his 
ancient family, and, in particular, in conſideration of his 
great-grandfather, John Hampden, who made a moſt noble 
and courageous ſtand againſt arbitrary power, in oppoſing 
ſhip-money, and fell the firſt victim in the glorious cauſe of 
liberty, they were for having ſomething done for his relati- 
ons.“ His wife and brother preſented petitions, ſetting 
forch the diſtreſs they would be reduced to, by the defici- 
ency mr. Hampden was charged, without relief from the 
houſe. Theſe petitions occaſioning a debate, fir William 
Yonge took notice, that mr. Hampden's deficiency had, 
in ſome meaſure, been occaſioned by a general calamity : 
that he had already done all that lay in his power to make 


it up; that, however, ſince neither his lady, nor his bro- 
ther, had any ways been acceflary to his misfortunes, it was 


unreaſonable and unjuſt to involve them in his offence and 
its puniſhment : that his real and patrimonal eſtate amount- 
ed to about 22001. a vear, one full half of which was ſettled 
for a jointure to his wife, who brought him near 11,000l. in 
marriage, beſides an annuity of 2ool. per annum during her 
life, for her ſeparate uſe ; all which ſettlements ought to be 
ſecured to her; that either mr. Rickard Hampden, or his 
brother, may have iſſue male; and in conſideration of the 
ſignal ſervices, at divers times performed by their illuſtrious 
anceſtors, ſome proviſion ſhould he made for their poſterity 
out of the family eſtate.” And therefore he moved, that a 
bill be brought in for © veſting the real and perſonal eſtates 
of Richard Hampden in ane Hong for making ſome provi- 
hon for his wife and family, and for the better ſecuring the 
debt due from him to the crown.” But mr. Clayton and 
ſome other gentlemen repreſented, that, if this affair went 


W through the uſual tedious courſe of extents in the Exche- 
quer, great part of mr. Hampden's eſtate would be con- 


ſumed in law expences, ſo that the crown would not get 
200l. a year out of it. And therefore they propoſed, that 
the eſtate ſhould be divided into two equal parts, one of 


& hich ſhould be allotted as a proviſion for his wife and fa- 
& ly, and the other half immediately ſold off, towards ſa- 


tisfying the debt due from him to the crown. Many mem- 
bers ſhewed their approbation of this propoſal; but the 


maqority were for fir William Yonge's motion; and a bill 


8 ordered to be brought in, which afterwards paſſed into 
a law. 


Upon the petition of Daniel Campbel, member of par- 
lament for Glaſgow, for ſatisfaction for his damages, by 


| the rioters into that city, a bill paſſed in his favour; and 


the ſatisfaction given him was laid upon the place, where 
the ume was committed, by an act for an impoſition of 
wo pennies Scots, upon all the ale and beer brewed in the 
cy of Glaſgow. However the malt-tax was thought fo 
Beat a prievance in Scotland, that the convention of the 


royal boroughs preſented an addreſs by John Campbel, 


member for Edinburgh, in which, though they diſavowed 


His debt was at firſt 95,2561. but he had delivered in, by South-ſea 


Koe, lubſcriptions and other ſecutities, about half the debt, ſa the remain- 
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the conduct of the Glaſgow men, they remonſtrated againſt 
that tax, as a burthen too heavy for their country to hear; 
and afterwards petitioned the commons concerning it; as 
did likewiſe the tires of Renfrew, Banff, &c. | 
On the 24th of March, fir Paul Methuen, knight of the 


Bath, delivered the following meſſage from the king to the 
houſe of commons : | 


* His majeſty having nothing more at heart, than an 
earneſt defire to ſecure to his own ſubjects the full and free 
enjoyment of their trade and navigation, and in the beit 
manner to prevent and fruſtrate ſuch deſigns, as have been 
formed againſt the particular intereſt of this nation, and 
the general peace of Europe, has found it neceflary, not 
only to augment his maritime force, but to concert ſuch 
other meaſures, as may moſt effectually conduce to thele 
deſirable ends: and, as theſe ſervices will require ſome ex- 
traordinary expences, his majeſty hopes he ſhall be enabled, 
by the aſſiſtance of parliament, to increaſe the number of 
ſeamen already voted and granted for the ſervice of this 
year, and to enter into, and make good {uch engagements, 
as the circumſtances and exigencies of affairs may require.” 


This meſlage occaſioned a debate of fix hours; but it 
was at laſt agreed to comply with it, by a majority of 270 
againſt 89, and an addrets to that purpoic was preſented to 
the king. 

[1725] This meſſage had not been communicated to the 
houſe of lords, though the king ſaid in it, that he hoped he 
ſhould be cnabled, by the aſſiſtance of his parliament, to 
increaſe the number of ſeamen already voted. Notice was 
taken of it, and the earl of Strafford aſſerted, * that the 
meſſage was unprecedented, and itruc at the ancient pri- 
vileges of the houſe of peers, who are the grand ftand- 
ing council of the ſovereign, the hereditary and perpe- 
tual guardians of the liberties and properties of the people, 
and, next the king, the principal part of the legiſlature, 
and who therefore have a right to be conſulred in all mat- 
ters of public concern.“ He moved, therefore, © that an 
addreſs be preſented to know, who adviſed his majeſty not 
to ſend the ſame meſſage to the houle of peces, as was ſent 
to the houſe of commons.“ The lord Trevor (who had been 
made lord privy- ſeal on the 6th of March, in the room of 
the duke of Kingſton) moved, that the further confideration 
of that matter might be adjourned for a month. But the lord 
Lechmere reprefented, that the ſubject- matter of this de- 
bate was of ſo great conſequence to his majeſty's ſervice, to 
the honour of that noble and illuſtrious aſſembly, to the 
ancient conſtitution of parliament, and to the proſperity 
and welfare of the kingdom, that it ought not to be poſt- 
poned at all, much leſs for ſuch a length of time, as 
amounted to a laying it entirely aſide. That it muſt be for 
the ſervice and ſupport of the crown, upon all occaſions, to 
have the advice of both houſes of parliament; and as the 
meſſage in queſtion was only ſent to the houſe of commons, 
and there had not yet been any communication with their 
lordſhips upon it, though it contained matters of the higheſt 
importance, it tended to undermine the very foundation of 
the houſe of peers, and of the ancient conſtitution of the 
kingdom. That the rights of the people of England were, 
in ſome meaſure invaded, whenever they were deprived or 
the aſſiſtance of that houſe of parliament, without whom no 
aid can be given to the crown, nor any taxes laid upon the 
ſubjects. And therefore, if this debate ſhould be adjourn- 
ed to ſo long a day, it might be inferred from ſuch a dila- 
tory proceeding, that their lordſhips were not as jealous of 
their own privileges, and of their rights and properties of 
the people, at this time, and as much determined to ſup— 


port and defend them both, as any of their anceſtors and 


predeceſſors had formerly been. That it was the undoubt- 
ed, inherent and fundamental right of the houſe of peers to 
alter and amend all money-bills, which came from the 
commons; and, though in ſome laſt inſtances the commons 
had diſputed that right, yet the lords had never failed to 
maintain and aſſert it. That, according to ancient uſage, 
all demands of ſupply ſhould come from the throne in the 
houſe of peers; and therefore all other methods are unpar- 
liamentary, new, and dangerous to the conſtitution.” All 
theſe aſſertions were corroborated with ſeveral' precedents 
upon record, which he cauſed to be read. He was an- 
ſwered by the lords Onſlow and Townſhend; who wers re- 
plied to by the lord Bathurſt, who took notice, © that the 
appellation of parliament being given to the commons, an 
ſeparately from the lords, was entireiy new and unprece- 


der was about 48,00l, His paternal eſtate was about 2000l, a year. 
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dented. That this was ſo far from being the language of 
former times, that, though of late the commons took upon 
them to begin all money-bills, yet there was a time, when 
they were ſo inconſiderable, as to apply to the lords, to 
deſire them to provide money for the public ſervice, That, 
if, at this time, the lords ſuffered themſelves to be over- 
looked in this manner, they might come at laſt to be voted 
uſeleſs, as they had formerly been. And therefore, leſt 
any miſtake of this kind ſhould be attended with ſuch ill 
conſequence as to encourage evil miniſters hereafter to a 
total neglect of the houſe of peers, he was of opinion, that 
proper notice ſhould be taken of it immediately, inſtead of 
deferring the further conſideration of it for a month.” The 
earl of Scarborough ſaid, he did not deny, that the peers 
have a right to be adviſed with in all matters of importance, 
and to give their conſent to money-bills. But, in the caſe 
before them, it ſeemed needleſs to ſend the meſſage in 
queſtion to their houſe, becauſe their lordſhips had im- 
plicitly given their conſent to the augmenting the number 
of ſeamen, in their addreſs of thanks, wherein the aug- 
mentation was hinted at. As to what had been ſuggelted, 
that formerly the commons applied to the lords to provide 
money for the public ſervice, the reaſon of it was, becaule, 
at that time, none had any money to give but the lords, moſt 
of the lands being then in their hands; whereas ſince the 
reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. the caſe is very 
much altered; and therefore they ought not to conſider, 
how things were formerly, but how they are at preſent, and 
ſo act as they find them.“ After ſeveral other ſpeeches the 
affair was put off for a month, by 69 voices againſt 31. 
When the month was expired, it, was again adjourned for 
a fortnight, and the houſe was moved, that an humble ad- 
dreſs be preſented to his majeſty, repreſenting the fatal 
conſequences which muſt happen to this kingdom, when 
any advice ſhall be given to the crown, whereby the coun- 
ſel and aſſiſtance of this houſe ſhall not be aſked, at the 
ſame time that the counſel and aſſiſtance of the houſe of 
commons ſhall be aſked, in matters which concern the 
peace and fatety of this kingdom; and moſt earneſtly to 
beſeech his majeſty, that he will for the future diſcourage 
all ſuch counſels as ſhall tend, in ſo unwarrantable and 
dangerous a manner, to the deſtruction of the rights of 
this houſe.” But this addreſs was rejected. 

Among the bills paſſed this ſeſſions were theſe two: an 
act tor building a bridge over the Thames, from the town 
of Fulham in Middleſex, to the town of Putney in Surry. 

An act for preventing frivolous and vexatious arreſts, By 
this act, no perſon ſhall be held to ſpecial bail on any pro- 
ceſs from a ſuperior court where the cauſe of action ſhall 
not amount to 1ol. nor from any inferior court under 408. In 
ſuch caſes the plantiff ſhall not arreſt the body of the defen- 
dant, ou ſhall ſerve him perſonally with a copy of the 

roceſs. 
K The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being over, the king diſmiſſed 
the parliament with the following ſpeech : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I cannot in juſtice put an end to this ſeſſion, without 
returning you my hearty thanks for the many inſtances you 
have given me of your duty and affection to my perſon and 
government, and of your zeal to maintain the honour and 
true intereſt of this kingdom. 

The ſpirit and reſolution you have ſhewn on this impor- 
tant occaſion, when our moſt valuable rights and privileges 
have been ſtruc at, are highly becoming the weight and 
authority of a Britiſh parliament: and the ſteps chat have 
been taken abroad, in ſupport of the meaſures entered into 
againſt this nation, muſt convince every body of your 
wildom and prudence in endeavouring to put an early ſtop 
ro the further progreſs of them. I hope the precautions, 
you have enabled me to take, will be ſufficient, in conjunc- 
tion with my allies, to defeat the defigns, which have 
been formed againft us; and that the promoters of them, 


- when they have fully weighed their own circumſtances, and 


better conſidered thoſe of the ſeveral powers united in 
detence of the tranquility and liberties of Europe, will find 
it there own intereſt to preſerve the peace, and think 
it moſt ſafe and prudent to deſiſt from their dangerous 
ſchemes. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, | 
I return you my particular thanks for the ſupplies, 
which you have ſo chearfully and effectually raiſed ; and you 
may be aſſured, that they ſhall be faithfully applied to the 
uſes, for which you intended them. 


The czar of Moſcovy died the 28th of January 1725-26, and. was 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
* The conſtant employment of my thoughts, a; 


moſt earneſt wiſhes of my heart, tend wholly to the (a the 
| 


to my ſubjects their juſt rights and advantages, and to as 


preſerving to them, and to all Europe, the enjoy 

ſafe and honourable peace. And l muſt — of 
without giving you the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that the il, 
ticular confidence you have placed in me, {hall bs * 
uſe of in ſuch manner only, as may moſt effeckunliy 


duce to the attaining thoſe good and great purpoſes,” on- 


The ſupplies, raiſed during this ſeſſion of parlia 
. a . ment 
were immediately employed in fitting out three diff... 
ſquadrons ; one of ſeven men of war, deſigned 1 
Weſt-Indies, under the command of vice-admiral "wh 
another of twelve or more ſhips of the. line, for the Mee? 
terranean, under the command of fir John Jenninęs = 
mural of the white; and a third, deſigned for the Bat: 
under the command of fir Charles Wager, vice-adr 8 
of the red, and fir George Walton, rear-admiral 3 
blue, conſiſting of twenty-one ſhips and two ö 
ſhips. 110 
The court of Great-Britain had evident progfs, 9 
. . . 5 Wat 
nothing could influence the emperor and king of Spain t 
terms of reaſon, but to ſhew a vigorus [pirit againſt a per. 
pernicious or ſuſpicious part of the treaty of Vienna. Ang 
as all appearances convinced the miniſtry, that nothing 
could ſo effectually guard againſt approaching evils, a; th; 
diſpatching ſufficient ſquadrons of ſhips to levera] place; 
they did with all poſſible diligence fit out the forementioned 
ſquadrons. 

The {ſquadron ſent to the Baltic was to prevent ve 
great evils in thoſe parts, there being no room to doubt. 
that the czarina's real view was to go with a fleet to Stock. 
holm, and, under a pretence of demanding the uſe of the 
ports, and the aſſiſtance of Sweden for the recovery of Sie. 
wick to the duke of Holſtein, actually to dethrone the 
king of Sweden, and make that nation dependent on Ml. 
covy. It was therefore judged of the utmoſt importance 
to prevent this. Accordingly, about the end of April, fi 
Charles Wager, with his ſquadron, came to an anchor in 
the road of Copenhagen ; and, on the 25th of that month, 
had an audience of the king of Denmark. On the 2d of 
May he failed to Stockholm, where, eight days after, he 
had an audience of the king of Sweden, being introduced 
by mr. Poyntz, the Britiſh envoy extraurdinary, A ſqua- 
dron of Daniſh men of war having joined the Britiſh (qua- 
dron, the united fleet became ſo formidable, that the court 
of Ruſha thought proper to ſuſpend the fitting out their 
large ſhips, and only to equip ſome frigates ; and the land- 
forces, which had been drawn together near Peterſburgh, 
in order to be put on board the Ruſſian fleet, were fent to 
work on the Ludoga canal, and the fortifications at 
Cronſlot. That court was under the greateſt uneafinels, 
and immediately gave orders for reinforcing the garriſons 
of Wybourg, Cronſlot, Revel, and Riga. Mean while, 
fir Charles Wager, having been joined by the Naſſau and 
Port-Mahon on the 2oth of May, failed from Elſenal near 
Stockholm the 25th, and arrived, the 29th, near the iſland 
of Nargen, three leagues from Revel, and, the next mom. 
ing, ſent an officer with a letter to lieutenant-generil 
Wulcoffe, who commanded at Revel, and ordered th 
Port-Mahon to fail to Cronſlot, having on board m.. 
Barnet, one of his lieutenants, by whom he ſent his majeſty 
letter to the czarina, incloſedin a packet to admiral Apraxin” 
In this letter, which was dated the 11th of April, t 
majeſty obſerved, * that as the czarina's great preparations 
both by ſea and land for war, in a time of peace, could u- 
fail of giving him, as well as his allies in thole pat 

reat and juſt cauſe to be alarmed ; ſhe would not ® 
ſurprized, that he had ſent a ſtrong ſquadron into tt? 
Baltic, to obviate any danger, that might enſue from 
extraordinary an armament. He laid before her the ſever) 
inſtances he had given of a ſincere diſpoſition to eſtabliſh 
firm and laſting Fiend@hip with the crown of Ruſſia; bt 
that his intentions had been diſappointed by the delays © 
that court; and he expreſſed his ſurprize, that, While be 
was carrying on amicable negotiations, and had not ge, 
the leaſt provocations on his part, meaſures were taken 4 
her court in favour of the pretender, and great encours* 


. e no 
ment to his adherents. After what (ſays he) we have ne 


ſet forth, your majeſty will not be ſurprized, that we, bells 
indiſpenſably obliged to provide for the ſecurity 8 0 
dominions, to perform our engagements with our as 
and to maintain the public tranquility in the North, W 


.ucc ceded by the empreſs Catherina his wife. 
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ſeems to be very much in danger from your majeſty's late 
cations, and have thought it neceſlary to ſend a ſtrong 
" — ur men of war into the Baltic, and that we have 
3 . to our admiral, who commands it, to en- 
alte to prevent freſh troubles in thoſe parts, by hinder- 
w—_— majeſty's ſhip from coming out, in caſe that you 
— ſt in your reſolution to put your fleet to ſea, to execute 
the deſigns which you may have in view. But, as it is our 
drm intention to live in peace and friendſhip with your 
majeſty, we wiſh, from the bottom of our heart, that your 
ieſty, ſeriouſly reflecting upon the true intereſt of your 
ſubhecks, would permit them to enjoy the bleſſings of that 
ace, which they purchaſed at the expence of ſo much 
blood and treaſure, under the conduct of his late majeſty; 
and that, rather than enter into meaſures, which muſt 
inevitably plunge Ruſſia into a war, and the whole north 
into confuſion, your majeſty would pleaſe to give your 
cople and all mankind convincing proofs of your inclina- 
tion for peace, and of your good diſpoſition to hve in quiet 
with your neighbours.” The czarina, in her anſwer dated 
June 15, declared her ſurprize at not receiving the Kings 
jetter till the very inſtant the fleet appeared on her coaſts, 
and after it had caſt anchor before Revel, * ſince it had 
heen more agreeable to the cuſtom eſtabliſhed — 
ſovereigns, and more conſiſtent with the amity, that ha 
{long ſubſiſted between her kingdoms and the crown of 
Gteat-Britain, had his majeſty thought fit to expoſtulate 
with her about the umbrage he might have conceived from 
lor atmament; and to expect her anſwer thereupon, before 
ne advanced to ſo offenſive a ſtep. That then his majeſty 
might have been aſſured by her, that it was fo far from her 
thoughts to diſturb the repoſe of the north, that, on the 
contrary, all her cares and attention were wholly bent on 
the ſecurity and preſervation of it, both for the time pre- 
ſent, and ume to come, as being more concerned than his 
majeſty, in preventing whatever might indanger that tran- 
quility,” That, with regard to what was charged upon 
her, in relation to the pretender, it was a frivolous and 
{ilſe accuſation, made uſe of as it had heretofore been, as 
the main pretence for all the unkind ſteps taken againſt 
her.” | 
Sir Charles Wager remained in his ſtation near Revel till 
October, when, the year being ſo far advanced, and he 
having intelligence from Peterſburgh and Cronſlot, that 
the Ruſſian gallies were laid up in their winter harbour, 
and their fleet not in a condition to put to fea, he failed 
from the bay of Revel for the coaſt of Denmark, and ar- 
rived at Copenhagen rhe ſame month. From thence, after 
a ſtay of a few days, he ſailed for England, where he ſafely 
arrived in November. | 
Sir John Jennings, with his ſquadron, which was fur- 
niſhed with a conſiderable number of land- forces and artille- 
ry, viſited the coaſts of Spain, and ſhut up the ports of that 
kingdom. His orders were to cruiſe between Cadiz and 
cape St. Vincent, to intercept the galleons, and to aſſiſt 
Gibraltar, in caſe of a ſiege, with the land- forces on board 
his leet, and to annoy the enemy to the utmoſt. But he 
did no damage on the coaſt of Spain, and only cauſed 
alarms, and protected the trade of Great-Britain. 
Vice-admiral Hoſier's ſquadron was inferior to thoſe of 
fir Charles Wager and fir John Jennings ; but he was autho- 
rized to join to his fleet all the ſhips he could meet with in 
the Weſt-Indies ; and his orders were to prevent the gal- 
leons from ſailing out of the Spaniſh ports there ; or, if they 
ſhould come out, to ſeize them, and bring their cargoes 
untouched to England. He arrived at the Baſtimento's 
off Porto-Bello, in the beginning of June; bur, ten days 
before his arrival, an advice-boat from Spain brought or- 
ders for putting on ſhore the money on board the galleons, 
laid to be twenty-ſix millions of pieces of eight, and ſend- 
ing it bac to Panama. 
heſe meaſures were taken againſt Spain, in reſentment 
of the engagements, which that court had entered into 
wich che court of Vienna, to the prejudice of Great-Britain, 
and the * formed in fa wur of the pretender, by the 
Inſtigation of the dukes of Ormond and Wharton, and earl 
ariſchal, who were then at Madrid. But the duke de 
ipperda, who had been the principal agent in forming 
and concluding the treaty of Vienna, and the author of 
the violent counſels againſt Great-Britain, was of a ſudden 
diſmiſſed, on the 14th of May, from all his emplovments, 
though allowed a penſion of 3000 piſtoles for his fubfiſtence: 
he pretended cauſe of his diſgrace was the embezzlement 
ot the finaces (of which he was ſuperintendant) to the 
value of four millions, The duke, upon his receiving the 
King of Spain's decree for diſmiſſing bim from his poſts, 
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went immediately to the houſe of monſieur Vandermeer, 
the Dutch ambaſſador ; but, not thinking himſelf ſafe 
there, Vandermeer carried him in his coach to the houſe of 
colonel Stanhope, the Britiſh ambaſſador, whoſe protection 


he begged and obtained. The king being informed of this, 


cauſed the ambaflador's houſe to be ſurrounded by two hun- 
dred grenadiers. , The next day colonel Stanhope had an 
audience of the king, and gave him an account of what had 
happened in relation to the diſcarded miniſter, which the 
king did not ſeem to diſapprove; and the grenadiers were 
called off from his houſe, on a promiſe from him, that the 
duke de Ripperda's perſon ſhould be forth-coming ; and 
ſixty guards were poſted in the ſtreets leading to colonel 
Stanhope's houle, to take him, if he ſhould attempt to make 
his eſcape. But on the 2gth of May, N. S. the king ap- 
pointed don Lewis Cuellar, one of the alciades of his court, 
aſſiſted by don Francis Valanſa, adjutant-general of the 
hte-guards, to enter colonel Stanhope's houſe, and take 
from thence the duke de Ripperda, and convey him to 
the caſtle of Segovia, with a ſufficient guard ; which was 
done. But this violation of the law of nations, in forcibly 
entering the houſe of an ambaſſador, was juſtly complained 
of by the court of Great-Britain, who ordered the letters 
and papers, which paſſed between the miniſters and am- 
baſſadors of both courts upon this occaſion, and upon fir 
John Jennings's coming with his fleet on the coalt of Spain, 
to be publiſhed. Among theſe papers is a memorial of co- 
lonel Stanhope to the king of Spain, dated Sept. 24, 1726, 
in which he obſerves, that the king his maſter was ſurprized, 
that the king of Spain ſhould not know the reaſons, and 
be ſenſible of the neceſſity, which obliged his majeſty to 
{ſend the fleet under fir John Jennings to the coaſt of Spain 
* conſidering (ſays he) the engagements, into which ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable powers of Europe have of late 
entered, and of which his majeſty has complained fo often 
and fo loudly. The naval armaments and equipments, 
which have been made in moſt of the ports of Spain; the 
preparations of war, and the motions of a conſiderable 
number of Spaniſh troops towards that part of the coaſt, 
which lies neareſt and moſt convenient for executing an 
enterprize on his majeſty's dominions ; the great hopes of 
the emiſſaries and adherents of the pretender, who have 
publicly boaſted of the aſſiſtance they ſhould receive from 
thoſe parts; the confidence they had in it, and which has 
appeared clearly in the pernicious and indiſcreet conduct 
of ſome among them, who have been lately received and 
favoured at Madiid : this, joined with the intrigues, 
which have been carried on with the Muſcovites, and the 1ea- 
ſons his majeſty has to ſuſpect the ill deſigns upon which the 
three ſhips were ſent laſt year from Peterſburgh ro Cadiz, 
and thence to St. Andero; the knowledge his majeſty had 
laſt winter, by the avowal of the miniſter of Spain, that 
there was an offenſive alliance between the courts of Madrid 
and Vienna, and that, by one of the articles of that alli- 
ance, it was ſtipulated to uſe open force to get Gibraltar 
reſtored to the king of Spain, a place, which his majeſty 
poſſeſſes by virtue of ſo juſt a right: the great ſubſidies, 
which have been furniſhed to the imperial court, and which 
are not ſeen to be ſettled by an alliance, that has yet been 
made public; the notorious infractions, which the Spaniſh 
Guarda Coſtes have for a long time made, with reſpect to 
the commerce and navigation of his majeſty's ſubjects in 
the Weſt-Indies, infractions, which have been ſo often 
complained of without the leaſt appearance of ſatisfaction 
or reparation : theſe things, joined together, are ſufficient 
to exhibit clearly the reaſons, which have induced his ma- 
Jeſty to take the meaſures he judged proper, and to equip 
the ſeveral fleets, which have put to ſea ; and his majeſty's 
ſubjects would have had ;uſt cauſe to complain, had not 
care been taken for the ſecurity of the kingdom, and of 
their rights and properties, which they ſaw threatened and 
in danger.” 

In Auguſt, the ſtates-general ſigned their acceſſion to the 
treaty of Hanover, after having been diſſuaded by the im- 
perial and Spaniſh miniſters not to do it, and preſſed to 
come into that of Vienna. Though the emperor had not ſuc- 
ceeded with the ſtates, he found means to detach, in great 
meaſure, the king of Pruſſia from his engagements with the 
allies of Hanover, The conduct of his Pruſſian majeſty, in 
this inſtance, as a proteſtant and ſon-in-law of king George, 
could hardly be detended, It was thought he propoſed ſome 
extraordinary advantages from his deſertion of the allies of 
Hanover, and cloſing with thoſe of Vienna; one part of 
which advantages was probably to be ſupported by the em- 
peror, in making ſome conquelt upon the dominions of 
Hanover, However that be, he made a treaty with the em- 
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peror, which gave great jealouſy to the friends of the treaty of 
anover. By this treaty the king of Pruſha engaged in a 
new contract, not very conſiſtent with the apprehenſions of 
the Hanover allies, of the emperor's power and project: 
ſince the king of Pruſſia was to guarantee the order of ſuc- 
ceſſion in the hereditary dominions in the heirs female, 
in default of male iſſue; while on the other hand, the em- 
peror obliged himſelf to uſe his endeavours to obtain from 
all thoſe, who had pretenſions to the duchies of Juliers and 
Bergues, a ceflion of their rights in favour of his Pruſſian ma- 
jeity. | 

, The treaty of Hanover was attended with the greateſt dif- 
ficulties, and a prodigious but unavoidable expence. Of 
this Sweden was an inſtance. All the ſummer preſſin 
and repeated applications were made by the Britiſh — 
French miniſters at Stockholm, to induce the court of Swe— 
den to accede to the treaty of Hanover. And no leſs pains 
were taken by the Ruſſian and Auſtrian miniſters, to pro- 
cure his Swediſh majeſty's acceſſion to the treaty of Vienna. 
But that wiſe prince reſolved to leave the determination of ſo 
important an affair to the general dyet of the ſtates of Sweden. 
The Holſtein faction in Sweden were ſpirited in their oppo- 
ſition to this acceſſion, by count Freytag, the imperial am- 
baſſador, and the ambaſlador of Ruſſia; but that did not hin- 
der the ſtates ſigning it, as well as the king of Sweden. 

During theſe negotiations, Spain incenſed to the laſt de- 
gree, made great preparations for war. A camp of about 
twenty thouſand men was formed at St. Roch near Gibraltar, 
and all the neceſſaries for a ſiege were provided. Prepara- 
tions were likewiſe made at ſea; four thouſand ſailors were 
landed; ſeveral men of war were come to Cadiz, and as many 
more, as could be, were bought. The pretence was, to re- 
build the caſtle of Old Gibraltar, though ſome greater de- 
ſign was very viſible. 

[1726-27 | In theſe circumſtances the parliament of Great- 
Britain met, on the 17th of January. The king opened the 
ſeſſions with a very long, lively, and pathetic ſpeech, but, 
at the ſame time, extremely offenſive to the princes of whom 
mention was made. The ſpeech was as follows : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I acquainted you laſt year with the treaties of peace and 
commerce concluded between the emperor and the king of 
Spain. As that ſudden and unaccountable conjunction gave, 
at the firſt appearance, juſt grounds of jealouſy and appre- 
henſion to the neighbouring powers of Europe, and the ſub- 
ſequent proceedings and tranſactions in thoſe two courts, and 
the ſecret and offenſive alliences concluded between them 
about the ſame time, have laid the foundations of a moſt 
exorbitant and formidable power, and are ſo directly levelled 
againſt the moſt valuable and darling intereſts and privileges 
of this nation, that we muſt determine either tamely to ſub- 
mit to the peremptorv and unjuſt demands of the king of 
Spain in giving up Gibraltar, and patiently to acquieſce in 
the emperor's uſurped and extended exerciſe of trade and 
commerce, or mult reſolve to be in a condition to do ourſelves 
juſtice, and to defend our undoubted rights againſt thoſe 
reciprocal engagements, entered into in defiance and viola- 
tion of all the national faith and the moſt ſolemn treaties. 

I have likewiſe received information from different parts, 
on which I can intirely depend, that the placing the preten- 
der upon the throne of this kingdom is one of the articles of 
the ſecret engagements: and if time ſhall evince, that the giv- 
ing upthe trade of this nation to one power, and Gibraltar 
and Port-Mahon to another, is made the price and reward 


of impoſing upon this kingdom a popiſh pretender: what an 


indignation mult this raile in the breaſt of every proteſtant 
Briton! 

* Nor were theſe fatal combinations confined to thoſe 
parts of the world alone, but they extended themſelves into 
Ruſmaz and, had not the deſigns of that court againſt ſome 
of their neighbours been prevented, hy the ſeaſonable arrival 
of our fleet in thoſe ſeas, a way had been opened for invad- 
ing thoſe kindoms, and giving a powerful aſſiſtance to any 
attempt to be made from other quarters. 

© Such circumſtances would not ſuffer me and my allies, 
among whom there has been and is the moſt perfect harmony, 
union, and concert, to be idle ſpectators, and regardleſs 
of our own ſafety, and the common cauſe of Europe; for 
which purpoſe his moſt chriſtian majeſty has been at a great 
expence, this laſt year, in augmenting his forces; and the 
ſtares-general, ſenſible of the imminent danger, have not 
only acceded to the defenſive alliance concluded at Hanover, 
but have come to ſtrong and ſcaſonable reſolutions for an 
extraordinary augmentation of their forces both by lea and 
land. The accethon of the crown of Sweden is in ſuch a for- 


wardneſs, and the negotiations with the crown o 
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are ſo far advanced, that we may reaſonably decem 
the ſueceſs and good effect of them. "pon 

This ſhott view of the preſent poſture of affair: 
I am confident, not only ſecure to me the ſupport an 
ance of my parliament, in carrying on this great ind e 
ſary work, in conjunction with my allies, but Juſtify f. 
meaſures hitherto taken, and the expences already j; ya 

The confidence, you repoſed in me laſt year, has — 
made uſe of for the benefit of the public: and as th. on 
article of exceeding has by my equipping and fe na 


J Will 
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d aſuſt. 


D nding 
ſea three conſiderable ſquadrons, fallen upon the head 5 


the navy, I am perſuaded the neceſſity of the ſervice: 
the ſecurity, advantage, and glory, that has N 
this nation from thote ſquadrons, will ſufficiently ſ ry 
for themſelves, as long as both friends and foes, with or 
and concern, confeſs they have ſeen and felt the effec; 
the naval power of Great-Britain. 1 

© It is not to be wondered at, that the princes engaged 
in theſe enterprizes are very much diſturbed to ſee their 
projects rendered abortive. The king of Spain, impatie; 
of the diſappointments he has met with, can no longer 
diſguiſe that enmity to us, which for ſome time he ag 
only waited for a favourable opportunity to declare, He 
has now ordered his miniſter, reſiding here, to depart * 
mediately from this country, leaving a memorial, that i; 
little ſhort of a declaration of war, wherein he again de. 
mands and inſiſts upon the reſtitution of Gibraltar, Hs 
does not himſelf deny the offenſive alliance, nor his engage. 
ments to ſupport the Oſtend company. He make; ol 
recalling thoſe ſquadrons, which his conduct has put me 
under a neceſſity of ſending to the Weſt-Indies, and the 
coaſt of Spain, the condition of any further correſpondence 
between the two crowns ; and ſuppoſing the continuance of 
my fleets abroad to be actual hoſtilities, threatens to repel 
them with force, to the utmoſt of his power. 

© But not content with theſe menaces, inſults and inf-ac. 
tions of treaties, his catholic majeſty is now making pre- 
parations to attac and beſiege Gibraltar; and in order to 
carry on that ſervice, or to cover another deſign, has aſſem. 
bled a great body of troops in that neighbourhood. But 
as the preſent ſtate and condition of that garriſon, with 
the reinforcement I have ordered thither, give me hie 
cauſe to apprehend, or my enemies to hope tor fuccels in 
that undertaking, the certain and undoubted intelligence 


. 85 . - 
] have, that it is now reſolved to attempt an invaſion upon 


theſe kingdoms in favour of the pretender, by an imbarka- 


tion from the coaſts of Spain, gives me reaſon to believe, 
that, though the ſiege of Gibraltar may probably be under- 
taken, the public, avowed, and immenſe preparations 
made for- that purpoſe are chiefly calculated to amule the 
world and to diſguiſe the intended invaſion, which I am 
ſurely informed has been for ſome time agreed to be 
the firſt ſtep and beginning of the long premeditated 
rupture. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

© Theſe conſiderations muſt awaken in you all ſuch! 
ſenſe of our common, and immediate danger, as will,! 
doubt not, inſpire you with a zeal and cheartulnels in fa. 
ing the ſupplies neceflary for the defence of your con. 
try, and for making good our engagements with our 
allies. OY 

© I received too much ſatisfaction from the happine's ot 
my people in their full enjoyment and future proſpect 0 
peace, eaſe, and proſperity, not to be ſenſibly affected with 
theſe new convulſions, and the unavoidable neceſſity | 
under of aſking larger ſupplies of my people, and of delt. 
ing to be enabled to make ſuch an augmentation ot 
forces by ſea and land, as the preſent exigency of my atlas 
requires. | 

I will order the proper eſtimates to be laid before Jol, 
and ſuch treaties as I have made with foreign prince? F 
the hire of foreign troops: and as the expence, I v3 Jail 
year in a particular manner intruſted to make, has amount 
to no inconſiderable ſum, and the public utility may agen 
require the like ſervices to be performed, I hope yo! Wi 
again repoſe the ſame truſt and confidence in me. 

It is with great pleaſure that I ſee the time fo ques 
proaching, when ſuch a conſiderable addition will be made 
the ſinking fund. Let all, that wiſh well to the peace ro 
quiet of my government, have the ſatisfaction to les, = 
our preſent neceſſities ſhall make no interruption in the en 
greſs of that defirable work of gradually diſcharging m_ 
tional debt. I hope therefore you will make a pro! 
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for the immediate application of the produce of the | 
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ing fund to the uſes for which it was ſo wiſely contrived, 
And co which it ſtands now appropriated. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 3 

1 have had no thoughts of making any acquiſition to any 
part of my dominions. My whole care and concern has been 
to preſerve and maintain the undoubted rights and privileges 
of my people; and therefore all my meaſures have been 

.eventive and defenſive. But, ſuch endeavours being now 
tendered imptacticable, vigorous reſolutions, and a {peedy 
execution of them, can.alone put an effectual end to the 
dangers that ſurround us. However hazardous and deſpe- 
rate the enterprizes formed againſt us may appear to be, 
vour being affured that they are reſolved upon, will, I am 
derſuaded, be ſufficient to prevail upon you, to put your- 
[elves in a condition to reſiſt and defeat them. ; 

« If preſerving a due balance of power in Europe; if de- 
fending the poſleſſions of the crown of Great-Britain, of 
infinite advantage and ſecurity to our trade and commerce; 
if ſupporting, that trade and commerce againſt dangerous 
and unlawful incroachments and it rhe preſent eitibliſh- 
ment, the religion, liberties, and properties of a proteſtant 
people, are any longer confiderations worthy of the care 
and attention of a Britiſh parliament, I need tay no more 
to incite my loyal and faithful huules of parliament to ex- 
ert themſelves in the defence of all that is dear and valu- 
able to them.” 


The zeal and indignation raiſed by this ſpeech was fo 
great, that in the addreſſes of thanks, words were wanted to 
expreſs the deep reſentment at the inſults offered the King, 
at the invaſions of the moſt valuable branches of trade, 
the deſigns formed againſt the nation, and to app:u..d the 
wiſe meaſures taken by the king, to prevent the deſtructive 
deſigns againſt the liberties of Europe. However, when 
the addreſs was moved for in the houſe of commons, it 
was oppoſed by mr. Pulteney and others. They urged, 
© that the matter of peace and war is of the greateſt weight 
that can fall under their conſideration : that, as his ma- 
jeſty's ſpeech contained many points of the higheſt moment 
and importance, ſo no doubt his majeſty, in his great wiſ- 
dom and goodnels towards his people, expected, on this 
occaſion, not only the ſupport, but likewife the advice of 
that houſe: that in order thereto, they ought maturely to 
deliberate on thoſe ſeveral heads, which could not be done, 
beſote ſeveral papers were communicated to them, that 
ſcemed abſolutely neceſſary to ſtate ſome facts relating to 
thoſe weighty matters: that the motion, as it was drawn 
up, implied an approbation of meaſures taken to prevent 
dangers; which ſeemed prepoſterous, before they new 
either what thoſe meaſures were, or whether thoſe dangers 
were real: that therefore they ought, for the preſent to 
content themſelves with returning his majeſty the moſt 
humble thanks of the houſe, for his moſt gracious ſpeech, 
with aſſurances of ſupporting his majeſty in all juſt and ne- 
ceſlary meaſures; and appoint a day for taking the ſpeech 
Into conſideration.“ To this it was anſwered in general, 
that delays were often dangerous, and might be fatal in 
the preſent ſituation of affairs, which required vigorous and 
ipeedy reſolutions, both for the encouragement of our 
friends, and the perfecting ſome alliances, that were already 
in great forwardneſs, and for the diſcouragement of our 
enemies, who had already blocked up Gibraltar, and 
threatened it with a tiege: that the meaſures, that had 
been taken, were but a conſequence of the laſt year's re- 
lution, which the houſe had come to, after a full ex- 
ammation and mature conſideration of the ſtate of affairs, 
then laid before both houſes by his majeſty : bur that, how- 
ever ſuch an addreſs, as was propoſed, did not preclude 
a ſurther enquiry into thoſe matters.” As the promiſe of 
reftoring Gibraltar was mentioned in {ome of the ſpeeches, 
ir Robert Walpole ſaid, chat, ſuch a promiſe not hav- 
ing been made, while he had the honour to be in the ad- 
miniſtration, he could ſay nothing to it: that, if ſuch a pro- 
mie was ever made, he durſt aver, that it was conditional, 
and made void and invalid by the king of Spain's refuſing 
to comply with the conditions on which it was made; and 
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* The whole ſupply of this laſt year of king George was as fol- 
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that, whenever the performance of that promiſe was men- 
tioned to him, as inſiſted on by the king of Spain, he al- 
ways delivered it at his fixed and poſitive opinion, That 
Gibraltar could not be given up without the conſent of par- 
lament.” After the debate, the addreſs was carried by 
251 againſt $1, 5 

The commons, purſuant to the king's defire in his ſpeech, 
applied themſelves to the affair of the ſupplies. It was 
unanimouſly reſolved to grant 20,000 ſeamen, and to aug- 
ment the land-forces to 26,333 men. To detray the ex- 
pence of the fleet and army, tir Robert Walpole propoſed 
a tax of four ſhillings in the pound on land. This was op- 
poſed by ſome members who alledged, That it was more 
eligible to apply the produce of the ſinking fund towards 
the preſent occaſion ; but the land-tax was voted, P 

The warmeſt debate this ſeſſion was in the houſe of lords, 
on the 24th of January, all the peers in London having 
been ſummoned to attend. In a grand committee, of which 
the lord de la War was chairman, the clerk was directed to 
read the titles of the papers that had been laid before 
the houſe, conſiſting chiefly of letters and memorials be- 
tween the miniſters of Great-Britain, France, and Spain, 
and the act of acceſſion of the ſtates to the Hanover treaty. 
This done, the debate was opened by the lord Bathurſt, 
whoſe ſpeech, and the lord Townthend's anſwer, were as 
follow: the lord Bathurſt began with taking notice, with 
what caution and circumſpection the ſtates-general had 
acted in this whole affair. That they had not fully and in- 
tirely acceded to the treaty of Hanover, ſince they had for- 
mally and expreſsly excuſed and diſcharged themſelves 
from the general guarantee of the treaties of Weſtphalia 
and Oliva, in which, they ſaid, they were never engaged. 
And, as to the buſineſs of Thorn, they had only promiſed to 
employ their friendly offices for obtaining a reaſonable ſa- 
tistaction. So that they acceded only upon account of the 
5th and 6th articles of the treaty of Muniter, for preſerving 
and maintaining their rights with refpect to commerce 
whereas, by the treaty of Hanover, Great-Britain and 
France ſtood engaged to guarantee to the Dutch, not only 
the gth and 6th articles of the peace of Weſtphalin, but 
likewiſe the barrier treaty, and the treaty of Oliva, in fa- 
vour of the proteſtants of Germany. And thus, in ſhort, 
the Dutch having engaged — Fl to nothing, what 
they had done, did not deſerve the name of acceſſion, the 
rather becauſe they had made it an exprels condition, that 
their act of acceſſion ſhould be approved and ratified by the 
king of Great-Britain, the molt chriſtian king, and the king 
of Pruſſia. But, though this laſt potentate was one of the 
principal contractors in the treaty of Hanover, yet, no 
mention being now made of him, he could not tell what to 
make of it. That it ſeems his miniſter had refuſed ſigning 
the act of acceſſion, propably upon account of the Dutch 
exculing themſelves from the general guarantee. But, let 
his reaſons for receding from his engagements be what they 
would, his example might be of dangerous conſequence; 
for by a letter from the duke de Bournonville, the Spaniſh 
miniſter at Vienna, it appeared, that they were not without 
hopes at the imperial court, that France might thereby 
think herſelf diſengaged from the Hanover alliance; in 
which event Great-Britain alone muſt bear the burthen of 
an expenſive war with two of the greateſt potentates in 
Europe. That, the Dutch receiving far greater adyan- 
tages than Great-Britain, from the Eaſt-India trade, and 
conſequently being more concerned than we in the ſup- 
preſſion of the Oſtend company, they ought, at leaſt, to 
bear an equal ſhare with us in the expences of this war, 
and guarantee to us the poſſeſſion of Gibraltar, in the ſame 
manner as Great-Britain 'guarantees to them their barrier. 
That, after all, he did not ſee any juſt reaſon for a rupture 
with Spain. That indeed the duke de Ripperda might 
have dropped ſome indecent and indiſcreet expreſſions; 
but he was known to be a hot-headed man; and princes 
have a right to diſavow the indiſcretions of their miniſters, 
which the king of Spain had done in a moſt folemn manner, 
with relation to Ripperda. That it was well known, that 
violent miniſters do many unaccountable things. And, if 
their idle talk and fooliſh expreſſions were a juſt foundation 
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tor war, nations would ever be at daggers drawing. That, 


for ſome time paſt, the emperor had been treated here very 
cavalierly by ſome perſons; and that, in the memorial the 
marquis de Pozzobueno left behind him, at his departure, 
it was ſuggeſted, That the violent ſtate, to which affairs are 
now reduced, is owing to the miniſters of England. That, 
in the ſame memorial, mention is made of a poſitive pro- 
miſe made by the king of Great-Britain for the reſtitution 
of Gibraltar; which could not be ſuppoſed to be ſaid with- 
out any foundation: and therefore it would be highly ne- 
ceſſary to enquire, whether, in reality, ſuch a promiſe was 
ever made; and whether any thing like it was mentioned in 
the treaty concluded at Madrid? That, let that matter 
ſtand how it would, all poſſible methods of an amicable 
accommodation ought, in his opinton, to be tried before 
they engaged in a war, which in our preſent circumſtances, 
might be attended with very dangerous conſequences. That 
the nation is loaded with a debt of above fifty millions. 
But, though they are told of a ſinking fund applied to the 
gradual diſcharge of that heavy burden, yet 1t was more to 
be wiſhed than expected, that the operation of that wiſe 
contrivance ſhould ſuffer no interruption by the exigences 
inſeparable from a war. That one of our beſt mathema- 
ticians has foretold, that, if ever England raiſes above vive 
millions ia a year, it will infallibly be exhauſted and ruined 
in a few years. Now if, at this juncture, we ſhould enter 
upon a war, and not meddle with the ſinking fund, according 
to the ſcheme of thoſe in adminiſtration, they muſt be obliged 
to raiſe, at leaſt, ſeven millions a year upon the people of 
England; the conſequence of which was obvious and glar- 
ing to any one, who admitted the principle of that mathema- 
tician. That, in ſome of the papers laid before the houſe, 
mention was made of great ſums of money diſtributed in di- 
vers places, to bring ſome meaſures to bear. Thar, for his 
own part, he had touched neither Spaniſh nor Engliſh gold. 
He was neither a Spaniard, nor a Frenchman, but a true 
Engliſhman, and, as long as he had the honour to fit in 
that houſe, he would ſpeak and act for the good of his 
country. That therefore he would ſum up all he had ſaid, 
with earneſtly defiring their lordſhips ſeriouſly to conſider 
the matter before them, which was of the lait conſequence 
and importance to the whole nation. What (ſaid he) can 
we get by a war, if it be a ſucceſsful one? I will fay it in 
one word, Nothing. What can we loſe, if it be unproſ- 
perous? I will tay in one word, in a“ able, All.” 

This ſpeech was anſwered by the lord Townſhend, who 
ſaid, that the treaty of Hanover, being purely defenſive, 
had made no alteration in rhe treaties ſubſiſting before, 
either between the contractiag powers, or other princes and 
ſtates. That the true aim and intention of this alliance 
was a reciprocal guarantee for the protecting and maintain- 
ing che dominions and countries, both in and out of Europe, 
whereof each of the allies was actually poſleſſed at the time 
of the ſigning this alliance. So that, by acceding thereto, 
the crowns-of Great-britain and France became guarantees of 
the th and 6th articles of the treaty of Munſter, by which 
the Ditch ar? intitled to excluſive rights and privileges of 
trade in the Eaft-Indies. But that this gurantee was reci— 
procal between Great-Britain and the ftates-general, ſince, 
by the treaty of 1667, Spain had granted to England the 
ſame rights and privileges, which the Dutch enjoyed by the 
5th and 6th articles of the treaty of Weſtphalia. That 
therefore the ſuppreſiing of the Oſtend company, which ma- 


nifeſtly invaded thoſe excluſive rights and privileges, was 


become a common caule between us and the Dutch. That 
our concern therein is almoſt equal to theirs; fince our Ealt— 
India trade brings about 300,000l. a year into the cuſtoms; 
which being part of the general mortgage, if ſo confidera- 
ble a branch of trade ſhould be loſt, that yearly ſum would 
be taken from the ſinking fund. That by former treaties 
Great-Britain was guarantee to the Dutch for their barrier 
in the Netherlands as reciprocally, by the {ame treatics, they 
were guarantecs to Great-Britain for the proteſtant ſucceſſi- 
on. Zo that, in thoſe reſpects, we ſtood no more engaged 
to chem, than they to us. That, indeed, by their act of 
acce{iion to the Hanover alliance, the ſtates- general exempt 
themſelves from the general guarantee of the treaties of 
Weſtphalia, and Oliva, towhtch they never ſtood engaged; 
but, nevertheleſs, hy the ſame act, they engage themſelves 
to emplox, jointly with Great-Britain and France, their 
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friendly offices for obtaining a reaſonable ſatisfaction and 


* The paragraph in the letter relating to Gibraltar was as follows: 

But as to what was then declared to mr. Stanhope by word of mouth, 
an in writing, that the good correſpondence and friendſhip with England 
depended abtolutcly en the ſpeedy reſtitution of Gibraltar; I cannot avoid 
.coujiciing n anew io your excellency, by order from the king my maſter, 
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reparation as to the infractions, which nijoht hay 
made in the treaty of Oliva; which is as much as wy 
tracting powers have engaged themſelves to be the 4 W_ 
cret article of the treaty of Hanover, and is indeeq 5 * 
as the proteſtant potentates could do, in commiſera: tle, 
the ſeverities lately exerciſed againſt the proteſtant. 
Thorn. That as to the idle talk and indecent ey — of 
of duke de Repperda, they were not alledoeq BY 79 
foundation for a rupture with Spain, but only as pr © Jul 
and corroborating indication of an oſtenſive alliance of 
tween that prince and the emperor, of which th be. 
ſuch convincing proofs as left no room to doubt it Tr. 
as to the ſecret article of that alliance in favour of the ..” 
tender, his majeſty had received from ſeveral parts Par ang 
ſitive and concurring informations, that, if the {afet, 10 
ſtate permitted to lay thoſe adviſes before the houſe, 15 
would no more queſtion the certainty of ſuch atticle . 5 
they had been preſent at the ſigning of it. But he wy y 
that illuſtrious aflembly would not think any of Tay 
jeſty's ſervants, who had the honour to fit amons then; 
audatious, as totell them downright untruths, De CEE 
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ſo geat Importance, WITROUT ſufficient vouchers, That 0 
to the other articles of the ſecret offenſive alliance, x6) 3 
to the ſupporting of the Oſtend company, and the rc 
tion of Gibraltar, the king of Spain and his miniſters gd 
ſo far from denying them, that, on the contrary, they did 
not ſcruple publicly to avow and juſtify chem. Thar ther, 
fore his majeſty could not, in prudance, but take early and 
proper meatures to oppoſe an alliance, ſo directly lerclleg 
againſt his crown and dignity, and invaſive of the mall $4, 
luable rights and privileges acquired to his ſubjets by the 


and with this view, it was intimated to the courts of Vic 
and Madrid, that if the emperor would remove the Olen 
company to Trieſte, or any dther place in his dominions 
which did not heretofore belong to the Spanish monarchy, 
Great-Britain would qui-tlv acquieſce. But inſtead of by 
cepting this propoſal, thoſe two courts not only ſcemad u. 
ſolved to ſup port the Oitend trade, but Spain, in the ge. 
mortal lately preſented by the marquis de Pozzobuers in- 
ſiſted on the ſpeedy re!litition of Gibraltar, by virtue of 4 
pretended poſitive promiſe, that exiſts no where; which 
put his majeſty and the whole nation under the recetir; 
a vigorous ſelf-defence.* _ | 

After theſe and ſeveral other ſpeeches, particulaily by 
the lord Bingley, who was anſwered by the lord Carteret, 
it was reſolved (by 98 againſt 25) that it fully appears ty 
this committee, upon contideration of his majeity's ſpecch, 
and the letters and memorials laid before the houſe, by his 
majeſty's order, That the meaſures his majeſty had thought 
fit to take, were honourable, juſt, and neceſſary, for pte. 
venting the execution of the dangerous enxmiroments, en- 
rered into in favour of the pretender; for preſerving the 
dominions belonging to the crown of Great-Britain, by 
folemn treaties, and, particularly, thoſe of Gibraltar, and 
the wand of Minorca; and for maintaining to his people 
their molt valuable rights and privileges of commerce, a 
the peace and tranquility of Europe.” 

Againſt this reſolution, a proteſt was entered bydeventcen 
lords; and the lord Lechmere moved for an addrets t 
the king, © to make new and preſſing inſtances win lus 
Pruſaan majeſty, and his other allies, in ſuch manner 33 
the preſent critical and dangerous juncture requires. hid 
this motion was rejected, which occaſioned another | 
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Mean time the commons addreſſed the king for tt. 5: 
ceſſion of the ſtates to the treaty of Hanover, and for cose 
of the memorials, letters, anſwers between the Britiſh mini c 
and the courts of Vienna and Madrid. Some puſhed mat. 
ters farther, and moved for a copy of the memorial preſented 
by mr. Pointz to the king of Sweden, the 4th of June 
1726, and alſo for the lecret offenſive article between the 
emperor and the king of Spain; but both theſe motw® 
were rejected. As the court of Spain had perſiſted in ta- 
reſtitution of Gibraltar, purſuant to a promiſe made (0 
that purpoſe, it was moved for an addreſs for the declart 
tion, letters, or engagements, which, in the marquis 0. 
Pozzobueno's letter to the duke of Newcaſtle, of the 21, 


of December laſt, is aflertcd to be a poſitive promue. 
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2 . - . * . * the 
as a declaration moſt juſtly founded, inſiſting on that reſtitution, _ 
king of Great-Britain, had on this point given, as he did give, 2 F 


promiſe; belides that, on the other hand, the ceſſion, which his . 
made precedently of that place, is become null, becauſe of the infra 
made in the conditions on which it was permitted that the Engliſh ge. 
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This motion was ſupported by mr. Pulteney, and oppoſed 

Gr Robert Walpole, who did not diſown, that ſuch 
1 ſe might indeed have been made in a former admi- 
pri 20 but this he was ſure of, that, if there was ſuch 
6 — it was upon certain conditions which not 
h lng been performed within the limited time, it was 
3 become invalid: and as for the declaration, or let- 
2 communication of which was inſiſled on, the ſame 
= altogether impracticable and unprecedented, the pri- 
= letters of princes being. almolt as ſacred as their very 
oo 5. After a debate, this motion was alſo rejected by 
ga Lees of 204 againit 97. After this, the lord Morpeth 
- wy, yo an addreſs for copies of all ſuch memorials or 
M--ſentations to his majeſty from the crowns of Sweden 
= Denmark, as did induce him to ſend the {quadron the 
laſt year into the Baltic.” This motion was oppoſed by 
mr. Horace Walpole, who, in a long ſpeech, jultified all 
the ſteps that had been taken by Great-Britain, ſince his ma- 


lty's acceuon (particularly from the opening of the con- 


„at Cambray) to preſerve che balance of power, the 
© ic of Europe, and the tranquility of the north ; and 
with this lat view to prevent the czarina's deſigns againſt 
Swetlen and Denmark, in favour of the duke ot Holitein. 
„ \Yilliam Pulteney anſwered his ſpeech; but, the queſ- 
bcing put upon the lord Morpeth's motion, it paſſed 
u the negative by a majority of 196 voices againſt 79. 

In the account how the money given for the ſervice of 
the laſt year was diſpoſed of, there was an article of the 
ſum of 125,000l. charged in general terms, as iſſued out 
for other eagagements and expences, over and above ſuch 
az were therein ſpecified. Upon this it was reſolved to 
addreſs the king for an account of the diſpoſition of that 
money; in anſwer to which the houle was told, * that the 
tum mentioned in the addreſs was iſſued and diſburled, 
purſuant to the power given to his majeſty by parliament, 
tor u ceſſary ſervices and engagements, of the utmoſt im- 
portance to the trade and navigation ot this kingdom, and 
the tranquility of Europe; and which require the greateſt 
{-crecy, and therefore a particular account of the ditiribu- 
tion of it cannot poſſibly be given, without a manifeſt pre- 
judice to the public.. ; ; 5 

Ar pulteney, not ſatisfied with this anſwer, ſaid, that, 
when the commons, in the laſt ſeſtion, reſolved to make 
good all ſuch expences, as ſhould be for the ſecurity of 
trade and navigation, and for the preſervation of the peace 


ſ:ould rem un in poſſeſſion of Gibraltar; ſeeing that, contrary to all the pro- 
teſtations made, they have not only extended thei fortificativns, by exceed- 
ing the limits preſcribed and ſtipulated, but what is more, contrary to the 
expreſs and literal tenor of the treaties, they rezeive and admit the Jews 
amd Moors, in the fame manner as the Spaniards, and other nations contound- 
el and mixed, contrary to our holy religion; not to mention the frauds and 
co inual contrabands which are carried on there, to the prejudice of his ma- 
jeſty's revenues. 


The memorial was as follows: 
Moſt Serene and Potent King, | 

As ſoon as the ſpeech, made by your majeſty to the parliament of Great- 
Britain now aſſembled, came to the knowledge of his imperial and catholic 
myeſty, my moſt gracious maſter, he was ſtruc with the utmoſt aſtoniſh- 
meat, that your majeſty could ſuffer yourſelf to be prevailed upon to declare 
from the royal throuc, to that moſt renowned nation, in a manner hither- 
to unheard-of, as certain and undoubted facts, ſeveral things, ſome of 
u hich are ſtrained in that ſpeech to a wrong ſenſe, ſome are intirely diſtant 
hom the intentions of his imperial and catholic majeſty ; and laſtly (which 
at%ct much more ſenſibly than all the reſt) ſome things abſolutely void of 
ali toundation, 
: For as to what regards the peace, concluded at Vienna, with the moſt 
Kine king of Spain, who can forbear being aſtoniſhed, that this very peace, 
which is built on the quadruple alliance, ſi gned at London, and other trea- 
es contracted with your majeſty, as its ſolid foundation; and, for the 
6Xa1ung of which peace, your majeſty, together with your allies, waged 
lo bloody, fo long, and ſo glorious a war, and took-yourſelf ſo much pains 
to procure, ſhould now be alledged by your majeſty as a juſt ground of 


3 and ſhould be made ute of as a pretence for theſe things, which 
Utderto 
O07 12 emperor and the empire, and the public tranquility, and ſhould be 
iepretented by your maje!ty to the Britiſh nation, with ſo much animoſity 
1 12494454 it 6 a” : 5 . . . * o — . 
* the emperor and king ot Spain, as a violation of treaties. 

Aſter complaining of the peace made at Vienna, complaint is likewiſe 
nm 7 


„ : : k 3 
de ot the treaty ot commerce entered into with Spain, which is calculated 


to promote the mutual and lawful advantages of tne ſubjects of both parties, 


Which is agreeable to the law of nations, and to the cuſtoms of all people 
1. amity with each other; which can in no reſpect be of any prejudice to the 
Britiſh nation, whether we regard the ſituation of the countries, or the par- 
"icular nature of the trade, and which is not in the leaſt repugnant to the 
cies made with Great-Britain. So that, if this treaty be conſidered with 
A mind free from prejudice, and from all deſign of inflaming the nation, 
3 wel remain no pretence to ſay, that this treaty can be grievous or 
be to a nation for which his imperial majeſty has the greateſt afſection 
wil 2 and whoſe glorious exploits and important ſuccuurs no time 
«x, ace out of his memory. ; 
n es other head of complaint, which contains ſuch things as are void of 
Ar relates principally to that imaginary alliance, which in the 
your n- ed 3 is there ſuppoſed to have been made againſt 
only „n. kn between the emperor and king of Spain. But it will not 
7 *Ppear ho groundleſs and frivolous this ſuppoſition is, from the 


your miaſters have been doing in all parts, to the great detriment 
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of Europe, they did not diveſt themſelves of their undoubted 
right of being acquainted with the diſpoſition of public 
money: that, if they gave up ſo eſſential a right, that houſe 
would become altogether uſeleſs, to ſerve only blindly to 
approve of and regiſter the acts and deeds of the miniſters; 
that he did not, in the leaſt, doubt the diſburſement of the 
125,000l. for neceſſary ſervices: but that, if they were 
ſatisfied with ſuch a general account, the fame might in 
future reigns prove a very dangerous precedent, and ſerve 
to cover embezzlements of the public treaſure.” Then he 
moved for a further addreſs for an account of that ſum. But 
the queltion was carried againſt addreſſing, by 235 againſt 
110; and in cad of it, it was reſolyed without a diviſion, 
that an humble addrefs be prelented to his majeſty, to re- 
turn his ma;city the thanks of this houſe, for his great care 
and wildoin, in taking ſuch ſteps, and entering into ſuch 
engagements, as his majeſty thought would beſt conduce to 
the ſecuring of the trade and navigation of this kingdom, and 
to the preſervation of the peace of Europe; and to aſſure his 
majeſty, that this houſe, placing an entire confidence in 
his majelty's goodneſs and regard for the true intereſt of 
his people, will ſtand by and tupport his majeſty in all ſuch 
further meaſures, as his majeſty thall find neceſſary and ex- 
pedient for preventing a rupture for the honour and adyan- 
tage of theſe kingdoms.” 


The king's ſpcech was examined in other places as well 
as in the parliament. The court of Vienna took great of- 
fence, and pailed fevere cenfures upon it. The imperial 
reſident at London was ordered to preſent a bold memo- 
rial to the king, and afterwards to publiſh it to the whole 
nation, as an appeal to the people ag3inſt their ſovereign, 
Wich it was publiſhed count Zinzendorff's letter to Palms, 
which was ſtill more injurious than the memorial. x 

The king had the ſatisſaction to ſee this memorial highly 
reſented by the parliament. Both houſes joined in an ad- 
dreſs, expreſſing their indignation at the afiront offered to 
his majeity, by the memorial of mr. Palms, and at his in- 
ſolence in diſperſing the ſame throughout the kingdom: aſ- 
ſuring, that this audacious manner of appealing to the 
people, and turning a memorial into a ſeditious libel, was 


a proceeding that created in them the utmoſt abhorrence 
and deteſtation. | 


The endcavouring (ſays the addreſs) to inſtil into the 
minds of any of your faithful ſubjects the leaft diftruſt 
or diſtidence in your majeſty's molt ſacred royal word, or to 


offer lately made by his imperial and catholic majeſty, of entering into a 
convention, De ſe mutuo non Offendendo, but will be entirely refuted by the 
conſideration of the tenor of the treaty of alliance and friendſhip itſelf made 
with the crown of Spain, and communicated in its whole extent to your 
majeſty when it was proper; fromm the words of which, whether the leaſt 
ſhadow or appearance of an offenſive alliance can be drawn, is ſubmitted 
to the judgment of the whole world, 

Another part of the complaint relates to the ſecret articles made in fa- 
vour of the pretender, whereof your majeſty aſſerts that you have cer- 
tain and undoubted informations, by which articles it ſhould have been 
agreed to ſet the pretender on the throne of Great-Britain. With what 
view, on what motive, and to what purpoſe, theſe informations, founded 
on the falſeſt reports, were repreſented to the people of Great-Britain, is 
not only eaſy to be underſtood by his imperial catholic majeſty, but is 
obvious to the meancit capacity. But ſince the inviolable dignity and honour 
of tuch great princes cannot tuffer, that aſſertions of this nature, intirely 
unſupported by truth, ſhould be advanced from the royal throne to the 
whole nation, and to all mankind ; his facred imperial and catholic majeſty 
has expteſsly commanded me, that I ſhould declare to your majeſty, and to 
the whole kingdom of Great-Britain, how highly he thinks himſelf affronted 
thereby, ſolemnly alirming, upon his imperial word, that there exiſts no 
ſeciet article nor convention whatſoever, which contains, or can tend to prove 
the leaſt tittle of what has been alledged. 

But that the ſecret deſigns, which lie concealed under a conduct till this 
time unheard of, may more manifeſtly appear, it muſt be obſerved, that 
the time is purpoſely taken for doing this, when a negotiation is on foot at 
Paris, for compoſing the differences which have ariſen without any fault 
of his imperial and catholic majeſty ; which negotiation ſufficiently thews 
how much his imperial and catholic majeſty is at all times inclined to peace, 
and to the religious obſervation of his treaties. 

As to what is ſaid of Gibraltar, and concerning the ſiege thereof, under 
which in the ſpeech it is infinuated, as if ſome other defign was concealed 
the hoſtilities notorioufly committed in the Indies, and elſwhere, againſt 
the king of Spain, in violation of treaties, ſeem to have given a very juſt 
occaſion to the king of Spain for attempting that ſicge. But, as to the 
intentions and engagements of the emperor upon that article, it is eaſy to 
ſee what they are, by the treaty above-mentioned, which has been com- 
municated. 

As to what is ſaid in the laſt place, concerning the Oſtend trade, which 
the goodneſs of the catholic king induced him to favour (being bound by no 
treaty) after he had been apprized of the juſt reaſons for the eſtabliſhnent 
of it, various expecients for a compoſition have been propoſed, not only 
at the Hague, but even lately at Paris, leſt this harmleſs method of provid- 
ing for the ſecurity of the barrier ſhould prove an obſtacle to the common 
friendſhip of neighbouring powers, 

Which things being thus, the injury offered to truth, the honour and 
dignity of his lacred imperial and catholic majeſty require, that they ſhould 
be expoſed to your majeſty, to the kingdom of Great-Britain, and to the 
whole world. And his ſacred imperial majeſty demands that reparation 
which is due to him by all manner of right, for the great injuries which 
have been done him by thele many imputations.“ 
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make a diſtincton between your majeſty and your people, is 
an attempt as vain as preſumptuous. If time has not effaced 


the memory of the glorious exploits, and important ſuccours 


(confeſſed to have been received from Great-Britain) grati- 
tude, affection, and eſteem for this nation, will be beſt mani- 
feſted, by doing honour to the king, whom the people ho- 
nour, and juſtice to the people, whoſe rights and privileges 
the beſt of kings is now defending, againſt the invaſions and 
incroachments made upon them.” Beſides this addreſs, the 
lord Townſhend ſent a letter in the king's name to the em- 
peror's reſident, ordering him forthwith to depart the king- 
dom. 

About the ſame time monſieur de Chavigny, the French 
miniſter at the general diet of Ratiſbon, preſented a de- 
claration to the Fier, affirming that the preparations, which 
were making in France, were only for the preſervation of 
peace: that the guarantee of the treaty of Munſter, in fa- 
vour of the ſtates, did not any way concern the Germanic 
body: that, far from deſigning to invade the territories of 
Germany, the king of France on the contrary would exert 
himſelf to preſerve their rights and privileges : that the 
report, as it his ambaſlador at the port had ſollicited the 
Turks to come to reſolutions againſt the peace of the em- 
pire, was a calumny : that he would faithfully obſerve the 
treaty of Weſtphalia : and hoped for a {uitable return by the 
like ſentiments and diſpoſitions. | 

The imperial commiſſioners at the diet were highly offended 
at this declaration, which was not regiſtered according to 
cuſtom, and they publiſhed a few days after an imperial de- 
cree, full of invectives againſt the ſteps taken by the courts 
of Great-Britain and France, particularly againſt his Britan- 
nic majeſty's ſpeech to his parliament. Mr Le Heup, the 
Britiſh miniſter at Ratiſbon, delivered the next day to the diet 
a declaration of the fame import with Chavigny's, which 
raiſed a great ferment among the imperialiſts, who loudly 
complained, * that this ſecond declaration was manifeſtly 
intended as a perſonal inſult to his imperial majeſty, ſince 
it was preſented in open defiance of his decree againſt the 
firſt.” But to this it was anſwered, in behalf of the Britiſh mi- 
niſter, © that he was not to take any public notice of his im- 
perial majeſty's decree; and that ſuch decrees, in what form 
or ſtile ſoever, cannot divert or interrupt foreign miniſters 
in the excrciſe of their functions, directed to the ſtates of the 
empire, and not to the emperor; nor in the execution of 
the orders they may, at any time, receive from their re- 
ſpective maſters.” The imperial miniſters at Ratiſbon made 
alſo a terrible outcry againſt an expreſſion in the Engliſh 
and French envoy's memorials, wherein they call the charge 
againſt the kings their maſters, as if they had endeavoured 
to excite the Ottoman port againſt the emperor, by no ſofter 
a name than that of calumny ; which was fo warmly reſent- 
ed, that the imperialiſts gave out, there could be no re- 
conciliation between the emperor and the king of Great-Bri- 
tain, till ſatisfaction was made for that affront. 

The king at this time had the ſatisfaction of hearing the 
king of Sweden's acceſſion to the treaty of Hanover. This 
acceſſion was figned the 14th of March, at Stockholm. The 
king of Sweden was to furniſh, when the caſe of the alliance 
ſhould happen, three thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe: 
his guarantee was not to reach beyond the limits of Europe; 
the ſtipulated troops were not to be employed in Italy or 
Spain: his engagement was only with Great-Britain and 
France. The main point was the ſecret article, by virtue 
of which the two kings, to ſhew their friendſhip to his Swe- 
diſh majeſty, were to pay at Hamburgh, Amſterdam, or 
London, as Sweden ſhould direct, the 11 — of 50, oool. ſter- 
ling for three years, or the value thereof, according to the 
exchange, in half-yearly payments. In return for this mark 
of their friendſhip, the king of Sweden was to hold in rea- 
dineſs another body of 7, ooo foot, and 3,000 horſe to be 
employed where the caſes of the alliance ſhould render it 
neceſſary. Provided however, that, when their Britannic 
and molt chriſtian majeſties ſhould require the ſervice of 
theſe 10,000 men, they ſhould be in their pay, and liable 
to be recalled when Sweden ſhould be in any real or immi— 
nent danger. 

The king of Denmark did not accede in form to the treaty 
of Hanover, but ſigned an alliance the 16th of April. The 
King of Denmark promiſed to keep on foot 24,000 men, rea- 
dy to march upon the firſt advice of the motion of the Mul- 
covites, or of any other troops that ſhould come to attack 
Sleſwick, and diſturb the peace of Lower Saxony: the French 
king promiſed to pay to his Daniſh majeſty 3 50,000 rix-dollars 
for four years, payable quarterly at Hamburgh. As ſoon as 
the Daniſh army ſhould march, the king of France was to 
take 12,000 men into his pay: his Britannic majeſty was ta 
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hold in readineſs 12, ooo men to join the 24, 00 5 
when they began to march and to ſend a ſquadron of * 
to cover the Daniſh coaſis upon the firſt advice of the babes. 
of the Muſcovite fleet. The French king was to Ye | 
readineſs at leaſt 30,000 men to march or make div vo ks 
where it ſhoud be needful, and his Britannic ma cg ate. 
to have likewiſe in readin:ſs another body of at leaſt Os 
men for the ſame purpoſes. If the King of Prutia fl 
be attacked for refuſing paſſage to the Muſcovites. hon 
tracting kings were to join their armies in his defence * 
the ſecret articles, the king of Denmark was not to diſ ©: 
any troops contrary to the intereſt of the two kings. : Ich. 
French king ſhould deſire to employ the 12,000 men "rs 
pay, for affairs not relating to Denmark, but only 70 wh 
own ſervice, or that of the treaty of Hanover, in ſuch - 
| ales 
they ſhould be allowed for the ſervice of his molt ch;;0; 
ma eſty. As the Mulcovites, in order to trouble the "as 
of the empire, mult penetrate through Poland, his Polch 
majeſty was to be acquainted with the meaſures taken Fe 
hinder their coming into the empire and invited to tt the 
patles the Muſcovites would take in his territories, * * 

A conveation had likewiſe been made the laſt year at. 
the prince of Heile by which he was to hold in reaGinef;, f,. 
the ſervice of Great-Britain, eight thouſand foot and "Ib 
thouſand horſe. He was to maintain theſe troops at hi 
own charge for two years. As the Landgrave had ng f 
many troops on foot, and was to be at a great expence in 
levying what was wanted, as well as in remounting the es. 
valry, the king promiſed to pay him 7 5,000). ſterling alter 
the ratification of the convention, and 52,000). in the Fe. 
bruary following, or before, in caſe the troops fold here. 
quired. For the ſubſidies, pay, and ſubſiſtance of theſe farce; 
when they thould ſerve, they were to be ſettled according t 
the treaty made at London in 1722. France came not int) 
this treaty, ſo the whole expence fell upon England. 

As thele treaties were very expenſive, an opportunity wiz 
taken, when the commons were debating, on the malt-bill, 
to have it moved by mr. Scroope, ſecretary of the treaſury, 
that a clauſe of appropriation ſhould be received, impower- 
ing the king to apply ſuch ſums as ſhould be neceilary tr 
defraying the expences and engagements as had been, or 
{ſhould be made before the 25th of December next, in con- 
certing ſuch meaſures as he {hould think moſt conducive i 
the ſecurity of the trade and navigation, and reftorins 
peace of Europe.“ Upon this aroſe a very long and warn 
debate. Ir was faid, in ſupport of the motion, * that his 
majeity was ſo unwilling to put his ſubje&s to anv extru- 
ordinary expences, that he had demanded no more {upplies 
this ſeſſion, than what he thought abſolutely neceilary jor 
the ſervice of the year: but in the preſent yoiture of affairs, 
ſome unforeſeen accidents might require a further expence, 
for which no eſtimate could now be made, becauſe tome 
treaties, his majeſty thought fit to enter into, were not yet 
finiſhed. Therefore they ought to enable him to anſwer fac 
contigences. That the houſe had ſeveral times repoled the 
fame confidence in him, which he had never abuſed : and 
what was now aſked was only for a ſhort time. On ti: 
the other hand, it was urged, * that the aſking and grant 
ing ſupplies without an eſtimate was unparliamentary: th. 
the clauſe moved for was inconſiſtent with that part of tt! 
bill, which forbids the iſſuing of the ſupphes thærcby grait- 
ed to any other purpoſes than thoſe ſpecified, and renter 
ineffectual that appropriation of the public money, HY ins 
wiſdom of all parliaments had thought a neceittary Lou 
againſt the miſapplication of it; which was the more to 
teared, becauſe no proviſion was made to oblige any peril 
to account for any money, that ſhall be diſpoſed ot, 
virtue of the power in this clauſe. That vaſt ſums had al- 
ready been granted, which appeared fſutlicient to ande, 
any occaſions, as far as their preſent views could reach; and 
if any unexpected emergency ſhould demand a further. 


. : . . ho 
ply, they might be provided for in the ulual manner, Weh 


neceſſity required. That this might be done with n0 lets 
inconvenience, and with leſs danger of miſapplicauon, 
than by ſuch a delegation of almoſt a dictatorial authority 
to the miniſters. That this parhament had already giv 
ſo many inſtances of their zeal and affection for his majeity) 
that there could be no room to doubt of their readinels ot 
make good whatever he ſhould expend in concerting ful 
meaſures, as heſhould think moſt conducive to the advantage 
and intereſt of his people. That ſuch an unlimited and ablo- 
lute power ought never to be given in a free governmen 
but upon occaſions of evident neceſſity, when the very be. 
ing of the government is in eminen danger. That che le, 
poſing a confidence in the crown in the diſpoſition of 1uc 
immenſe ſums of money, as by the advice of unthritty u- 
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+ he expended, might be attended with great 
n — — to ſubjects, and great danger 
oe” ot excellent conttitution, which cannot be pre- 
10 ol bu by aftrict adherence to thoſe eilential parha- 
_ pr ry forms of granting ſupplies only upon ettimates, and 
3 -iating the ſame to ſervices and occaſions pubs 
of a I and judged neceflary. That the departing 
— cheſe excellent methods would by degrees render par- 
2 ats altogether uſeleſs. That the precedents alledged 
_— chis clauſe were far from being full to the point, 
_ Caiofattory 3 and if they were, ought not to be follow- 
a leſt cauſes of the ſame nature might become lo tre- 
x "nt, as in time to lodge in the crown, and in the mi- 
ry © an abſolute and uncontroulable youre of raiſing 
x wen upon the people, which by our wiſe conſtitution is, 
E ſafety can only be, lodged in the whole legiſla- 
ak: The debate being ended, mr. Scroop's motion was 
carcied by a majority of 225 againſt 109; and the clauſe 
was added to the malt-bill; which being ſent up to the 
lards, occaſioned the like debate there as in the houſe of 
commons, but was at laſt carried by a majority of 76 


againſt 20. : 


Two days after it was moved by fir William Yonge, 


c towards the ſupply granted to the king, the ſum of 
— ſhould be raiſed by loans on exchequer bills, to 
| At. 


be charged on the ſurplus of the duties on coal and culm, 
which was reſerved for the diſpoſition of the parliament. 

This motion was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed ; and parncularly by 
mr. Pulteney and fir Joſeph Jekyll. They objected, © that, 
by ſeveral votes and ads of parliament, all the excecdings 
or ſurpluſes of public funds were to be applied towards the 
lelening of the public debts, or to the increaſe of theſſinking 
find. That this diſpoſition could not be altered without 
wounding public credit, which was already very lo, ſince 
the taking off any part of the mortgage could not but letien 
tne ſecurity of the debt. That it was ſome what ſtrange, 
ſich a motion ſhould be made by thoſe very perſons, who 
had the honour of being in the adminiſtration, who could 
not have forgot, what his majeſty had fo ſtrongly recom- 
n ended from the throne at the opening of this teltion, That 
the produce of the ſinking fund might be immediately ap- 
plied to the uſes, for which it was to wiſely contrived, and 
t» which it now ſtands appropriated. And that this mo- 
tion was fil rhe more ſurpriſing, after the large vote of 
c edit, the houſe had ſo lately come to.“ To all this it was 
aniwered, that the ſurpluſes in coals could not be deemed a 
part of the ſinking fund, ſince they had never been appropri- 
aicd, but were relerved for the diſpoſition of parliament, 


It may here be obſerved, that theſe clauſes of appropriztion have been 
by hne late writers contounded with votes of credit, which are cf very diffe- 
Kit natue. Votes of credit were frequent in king William's fiift war, and 
w Hen, at the hegiuning of a ſeiſion, money was wanting, for providing tor the 
ſerv. cc vt the next year, before the ſupplies were granted, or any money- 
bilis could paſs, the commons came to votes that gave the crown a power to 
byron money to a certain ſum, and at a certain rate, to be repaid out of 
the fi. ft ſupplies to be granted that ſeſſion: theſe were properly votes of cre- 
$i, upon which money was advanced before the ſupplies were granted or 
raicd by act of parliament. i 
But a clauſe of appropriation is not a power given to borrow or raiſe money 
'S by a vote of the houte of commons, but a power given, by authority of the 
8 | v3!l.tare, and by act of parliament, to apply or diſpoſe of ſome part of the 
& 1pplics (raiſed by t particular uſes or ſerviſes, not ſpecified in the cl- 
tnates or reſolutions ot ſupplics, at the ditcretion of the crown, upon future 
emergencies, or ſuch ſervices, as, by the nature of them, cannot propeily, 
o withuut danger of rendering them ineffectual, be explained or laid before 
a houte of commons. 

There are many inſtances of this method of granting money; particu- 
l Uirlv iu the year 1706, a latitude is given 11 the clauſe of appropriation ot the 
W !plics of that year, to pay ſums due upon treatics made or to be made, 
other charges of the war, for any time before, or till the 25th of Decem- 

ber 1706, which method was continued ſeveral years ſucceſſively.” 
| THis i» a method, no doubt, that ought not to be wantonly or frequently 
practited, The grounds and foundation, upon which ſuch a confidence ſhould 
W © allowed, ought to ariſe from a ſuppoltion, that ſervices may occur that 
e untvitfcen, and therefore could not be provided for; that oppor tuni- 
iss way oller which may be unexpected and ſudden, but very eſſential and 
& <ccilive; that there are iervices, which, by the nature of them, mult be kept 
leciet, becauic, by being divulged, they would be diſappointed; and that 

ae iervices which equally require the greateſt ſecrecy, from the cir- 
Wikies and ſituation of the perſons with whom you tranſact, and this ſe- 
Wo wut equilly extend to futhie times, as well as preceding times, There 
5 , Wi initance, princes, whote ſituation will not permit them to enter at 
ee uo ofieniive engagements, till a fafe opportunity ſhall preſent, 
no will, in the mean time, be induced to accept private ſubſidies and {up- 
it themſelves in a condition to declare, when called upon. 


„ A the affair of the coal- tax has been miſunderſtood and miſrepreſented, 


þ My nt be improper to put it in a clear light, It order to this it muſt be 
GIVES, that the finking fund confilts of the ſurplnies of the aggregate 
mu d, the South-fea fund, and the gener?! tund, andot thete only. (Sce page 
== 9.) la the ad of 1 Geo, I. which ef abliſhes the aggregate fund, it is 
ected, „That all other public monies which after Michaelis, 171 5, ſhall 
eme ſintatde Exchequer, not being appropriated or appointed to any uſe 


by . | "8 
\ we _ > pen made, or to be made, fall be ict. apart and applicd 
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Upon which the motion was carried by a majority of 209 
againſt 82. 


On the 15th of May, the king put an end to the ſeſſion, 
with this his laſt ſpeech to both houies : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, ; 

J acquainted you at the opening of this ſeſſion, with 
the dangers which threatened this kingdom, and the peace 
and liberties of Europe, I am now to return you my thanks 
for the zeal and diſpatch, with which you have proceeded 
upon the ſeveral points I then recommended to your care; 
for the confidence you have repoſed in me; and for the aſ- 
ſurance you have given me of your ſupport and alliftance, 
in vindication of my honour, and in the maintenance and 
defence of the undoubted rights and privileges of this na- 
tion, ſo openly and notoriouſly invaded and attacked. 

The ſiege of Gibraltar proves, beyond all diſpute, the 
end and deſign of the engagements entered into by the em- 
peror and the king of Spain; but the preparations I had 
niade for the defence of that place, and the bravery of my 
troops, will, I doubt not, convince them of the raſhneſs and 
folly of that undertaking. However, the love of peace has 
hitherto prevailed upon me, even under this high provoca- 
tion, to futperd, in ſome meaſure, my reſentments; and in- 
ſtead of having immediate recourſe to arms, and demand- 
ing of my allies that aſſiſtance, which they are engaged and 
ready to give me, I have concurred with the molt chriſtian 
king and the ſtates-general, in making ſuch overtures of 
accommodation, as mult convince all the world of the uy- 
rightnelſs of our intentions, and of our fincere diſpoſition to 
peace, and demonſtrate to whoſe ambition and thirſt of 
power the calamities of a war are to be imputed, if theſe 
uit and reafonable propoſitions are rejected. In the mean 
tune, 1 have the pleaſure to acquaint you, that the crown 
ot Sweden has acceded to the treaty of Hanover, and that 
the convention between me, his moſt chriſtian majeſty, and 


the king of Denmark, is actually ſigned. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


* The vigour and chearfulneſs you have ſhewn in raifing 
o effectualiy, and upon ſuch eaſy terms, the neceſſary ſup—- 
plies for the ſervice of the current year, are not only in- 
itances of your zeal and affection to me, but demonſtrate 
the eſtabliſhed credit, power, and ſtrength of this kingdom. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Ic would have been a great ſatisfaction to me, if, be- 
fore your ſeparation, 1 had been able to ſpeak to you more 


to, and forthe uſes by the preſent act declared, as likewiſe the overplus mo- 
ids of the yeaily ſum of 700,000], per ann, eſtabliſhed for the king's cwil 
liſt.“ By virtue of theſe claules, the ſurplus of the civil-liſt revenues, and all 
public monies. remaining in the Exchequer, not appropriated by any act 
made or to be made, were part of the aggregate fund; but, as they were 
left to be appropriate by any acts to be made, as well as made, and any ſur- 
plus, at that time ariſing from the aggregate fund, was made ditpoſable for 
the pullic uſe by parliament, it is evident that any public debts and revenues 
which were not in theinſelves part of any of the th: ce capital funds, the ſur- 
p!111cs whereof conſtitute the ſinking fund, as they night be carried to the 
hnxing tund, as long as they remained unappropriated, ſo they might be 
diſpoſed of to any other uſe or ſervice by authority of parliament, New it 
will appear upon examination, that the coal-duty made no part of the tinking 
fund. By the gth of queen Anne, the coal-duty was granted from Septem- 
ber 28, 1716, to September 28, 1724, and made a fund for building fifty 
new churches, &, By 1 George I. the duty is continued for another year, 
to provide tor the miniſters of the fifty new churches, By 5 George I, the 
duty is farther continued, and a fund of 21,0001, is granted for tnirry-twa 
years, for railing 360,000], for building chuches, &c. with an intereſt of 4!. 
per cent, and another tund of 59550, was created, for railing 500,000l, by 
a lottery ; and the further ſum of 21,3251. was applied, for compleating the 
ſupplics granted that feffion. It is there enacted, * that all the ſurplus money 
of the coal-duty, which ſhould at the end of any quarter, remain, during the 
ſud thirty-two years, after the aforeſaid ſum ſhould be ditcharged, Should 
be reſerved for the diſpoſition of parliament, and ſhould not be ditpoſed of to 
any uſe, but by authority of parliament, and according to ſuch future acts, as 
{hould be paſſed for that pw pote,? This then was the ſtate of the coal-duty 
ln ihe year 1719 : it was charged with two funds of 21,000l, per ann, and 
3945591. 148. per ann. when the produce of it was eſtimated at 50,000, per 
ann. which made a proviſion for the diſpoſing the ſurplus neceflary, This 
tranſaction was in 1719: the ſinking fund was eſtabliſhed in 1716; but if it 
had been the ſenſe of the parliament, that the coal-duty, or any ſurplus of 
it, had belonged to the tinking fund, the proviſion for the diſpoſition of the 
ſurplus had been unnecefary, or the direction, that is given by the act of 
pirtament, had been an invaſion of the linking fund; but we fee in 1719 
(in the infancy of the ſinking fund, when it wanted aſſiſtance) $21,325], taken 
out of the coal-duty for the ſervice of the year, and the ſurplus reſerved for 
the future ditpofition of parliament, which is an expieſs exception of the ſur- 
plus out of the ſinking fund, becauſe, by the act eſtabliſliing the aggregate 
tund, this ſurplus might have been carried to that fund, and conſequently 
into the ſiuking fund, which it is plain this reſtriction was purpoſely inſerted 
to prevent, and to leave it to the diſcretion of fure parliaments, to make 
ſuch- uſe of this ſurplus, as they ſhould fiom time to time think moſt condu- 


cive to the public good. Thus mr. Pulteney and fr Joſeph Jekyll's objecti- 


ons founded on the coal-duty's being part of the finking fund, and thoſe of 
others ſince, are entirely groundleſs, 
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poſitively, and with great certainty, upon the preſent poſ- 
ture and ſtate of affairs. But, as you have now diſpatched 
the public buſineſs, and as the ſeaſon of the year requires 
your going into your reſpective countries, I chuſe rather 
to put an end to this ſeſſion, than to keep you any longer 
together unneceflarily. The proviſions you have made, 
and the perfe& union and harmony between me and my 
allies, will, I hope, enable me, by the divine aſſiſtance, 
either to withſtand and defeat the deſigns of our enemies, 
if their conduct ſhall bring upon us the neceſſity of a war; 
or to improve the bleflings of peace, if peace can, with 
juſtice, honour, and ſecurity, be obtained. 


By this ſpeech it appears that, notwithſtanding the pre- 


parations for war, as well by the allies of Hanover, as by 
thoſe of Vienna, overtures of accommodation had been 
made. All had declared, that the preſervation of the tran- 
quility of Europe was the end of their armaments. This 
the court of Spain did, at the ſame time that the ſiege of 
Gibraltar was ordered. The Conde de las Torres, captain- 
general of the king of Spain's forces in Andaluſia, opened 
the trenches before Gibraltar the 11th of February. He 
had an army of about twenty thouſand men, and was well 
provided with artillery of all forts; with ammunition, and 


 warlike ſtores, proportioned to the ſtrength of the — 


and the bravery of the garriſon, which the Spaniards ex- 
pected would lengthen the ſiege. Colonel Clayton, heu- 
tenant-governor of the place, had troops and neceflaries 
ſufficient for defence, till ſupplies could come from Eng- 
land, for which due preparations had been made. Upon 
the repeated advices, that the Spaniards were preparing 
for the ſiege of Gibraltar, fix men of war, the Kent, 
Lenox, Berwick, Royal Oak, Portland, and Tyger, were 
fitted out with all expedition. With theſe ſhips, and three 
regiments, (Newton's, Diſney's, and Anſtruther's, )fir Charles 
Wager failed in January. When the fiege was begun, 
colonel Stanhope, the Britiſh ambaſſador in Spain, having 
received the paſſports, he had demanded of king Philip, 
ſet out from Madrid for Bayonne, in his way to England, 
having given the Britiſh merchants in that kingdom ſuch 
timely notice to take neceflary-precautions for ſecuring their 
effects, that, when orders came to the Spaniſh governors to 
ſeize them, theſe merchants ſuffered no conſiderable loſs 
by that ſeizure. In the beginning of March, colonel Hayes 
and colonel Middleton's regiment of foot were put on 
board the tranſports at Portſmouth, and failed for Gibral- 
tar, under convoy of the Torbay, captain Haddock, and 
the Poole fire-ſhip. - Colonel Clayton's regiment was abour 
the ſame time ordered to imbark in the river Thames, 
and a draught of ten companies out of the firlt regiment 
of foot-guards was made by lot. 

The earl of Portmore, governor of Gibraltar, notwith- 
ſtanding his advanced age, having been a colonel near forty 
years, reſolved to repair to his government, and embarked 
at Portſmouth, on board the pince Frederick, appointed 
with the Falmouth (two ſeventy-gun ſhips) to convoy the 
tranſports, on which the detachment of the guards and 
Clayton's regiment were embarked. All theſe forces ar- 
rived at Gibraltar, the beginning of April, as did likewiſe 
five hundred men from Minorca, who with the garriſon 
formed a body of ſix thouſand men, the greateſt part of 
whom incamped on the ſouth point without the town, while 
the reſt did duty within, and were relieved from the camp. 
The beſiegers threw a great quantity of bombs into the 
place, which did the leſs damage, as moſt of the houſes 
were empty by the deſertion of the old inhabitants. The 
garriſon had ſtore of ſalt proviſions from England and Ire- 
land, and of freſh from Barbary ; for which purpoſe a frigate 
was ordered to be continually going to and from Tetuan 
and Tangier. Sir Charles Wager, having cauſed the am- 
munition and warlike ſtores, with twenty-four pieces of 
cannon, to be put on ſhore, failed from Gibraltar to cruize 
with the Torbay, Sterling-Caſtle, Burtord, Kent, Royal 
Oak, Canterbury, York, and Poole fire-ſhip, leaving there 
the Tyger, Winchelter, Lyme, Solebay bomb-ſhip, Thun- 


» The lots fell on thoſe of 
Colonel Price, 
Colonel Haſtings, 
Colonel Pearſon, 
Colonel Meyrick, 
Colonel Duncombeg 
Colonel Inwood, 
Colonel Treby, 
Colonel Brown, 
Colonel Oughton, 
Colonel Williamſon, . 


The whole detachment to be under the command of colonel Guiſe, 
majur in the faid reguuent, dos 
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der bomb-ſhip, Cruizer and Hawk ſloops; which 
Joined by the Portland and Durſley galley ; the Col A 
and Swallow being ordered to Port-Mahon to be a 
In this diſpoſition of defence the fiege of Gibratt png 
little pain to the Engliſh, either at home or abroad; NG 
the Spaniards, in the proſecution of it, for four: — 
loſt above half their army by flaughter, eke . 
deſertion. | u 

About the ſame time the court of Vienna havino ſhow 
a diſpoſition to begin the war in the Netherlands, b Tad 
ing the Dutch barrier, the king ordered an nd wr 
of thirty companies of foot, and that the ten houſing 
auxiliaries, which England was obliged by treaty to * 
to the aſſiſtance of the ſtates, ſhould hold themſely T 
readineſs for embarkation. TY 

As the king of Sweden had acceded to the treaty 
Hanover, fir * Norris was ſent with a conſiderahle flo 
to the Baltick, to ſupport him in this new alliance, fo 45 
agreeable to the courts of Vienna and Ruſſia. The Eneliq, 
being joined by a Daniſh ſquadron, the Ruſſian cn 
thought fit to put a ſtop to the equipment of their ft. 
which was no more talked of after the death of the czarig.“ 
on the 17th of May, about the time of fir John Norris, 
rival in the Baltick. | 

The court of France, being equally concerned with Ene. 
land to prevent a war, augmented their troops, and formed 
incampments for the exerciſe of their militia. But, as tho 
Hanover alliance was only defenſive, it did not exclude 
France from a mediation, which tended to adjuſt all the 
differences of the ſeveral parties. Accordingly, his mot 
chriſtian majeſty undertook that office, which was conducted 
by the duke of Richlieu, his ambaſlador at Vienna, The 
duke, in concert with the Britiſh and Dutch miniſters, drey 
up a project of accommodation, which was ſent to the em. 
peror and the king of Spain. This ſcheme conſiſted ct 
eight articles, which were to ſerve as preliminaties for x 
general congreſs. The emperor did not think proper t» 
reject it, but formed a counter- project, which he {ent to 
the allies of Hanover. The allies, judging it not ſuis. 
factory, formed their laſt reſolution, in which they declare, 
they could make no alteration. The emperor, preſſed hy 
the duke of Richlieu, accepted, at laſt of the ſcheme, 
conſiſting of the twelve following articles : 


ere 
(ter 


4 
9 
Of 


na, 


* 
* zr 


I. His imperial and catholic majeſty having no ger 
view, than to contribute to the public tranquility of Europe, 
and obſerving, that the commerce of Oſtend has giren 
birth to jealouſy and uneaſineſs, conſents, that there {hal 

be a ſuſpenſion of the charter of the Oſtend company, and 
of all traffic between the Auſtrian Netherlands and the la- 
dies, during the term of ſeven years. 

II. All rights or poſſeſſions ſhall remain intire to furh 
of the contracting powers, as enjoyed them by virtue of the 
treaties of Utrecht, Baden, and the quadruple alliance, 
or the treaties and conventions made before the year 1725, 
which regard neither the emperor nor the {tates-genei2!. 
But if any change has been made with relation to the ſaid 
poſſeſſions ; or if, in conſequence of thole convention: 
ſomewhat has not been executed, the change that has haf. 
pened, or the points, which have not been executed, ſha 
be diſcuſſed and decided in the future congreſs, accoiviny 
to the tenor of the treaties and conventions. 

III. Conſequently all the privileges of commerce in Et 
rope, Spain, and the Indies, grounded upon treaties, %% 
formerly enjoyed by the Englith and French nations, and 
by the ſubjects of the ſtates- general, ſhall be reſtored up! 
the ſame foot, and ſettled in the ſame manner they hd, 
particularly by the treaties preceding the year 1725. 

v. The powers of the North ſhall be invited and cles 
by their reſpective allies, not to have recourſe to hoſtile; 
but, on the contrary, to embrace all reafonable meth 
of accommadation ; and that, until the opening & © 
congreſs hereafter mentioned, wherein all the reſp" 
differences ſhall be diſcuſſed, the contracting poet an 
not contribute to any hoſtilities directly or indirectly, cn 


4 

Of theſe, colonel Treby reſigned his commiſſion, and was luce 1 
colonel Onſlow ; captain Stanhope, of the ſaid regiment, alio laid © | 
his commiſſion, and was ſucceeded in it by mr. Parker. 1 

v Of this number were colonel Campbells, major-general _ 9 hats 
gadier Churchill's, and major-general Honeywood's dragoons ; a, 2 
tallions of guards commanded by colonel Robinſon; and colonel Ro _ 
colonel Kirke's, colonel Harriſon's, earl of Delorain's, fir Jjan® Grove's 
lord Tyrawley's, colonel Pocock's, colonel Murray's, and co 30 the cal 
regiments of foot. This body of forces were to be commanded e 0h 
of Orkney, commander in chief, the duke of Argyle, general earl of 
the lord Cobham and the earl of Stair, lieutenants-general. yo 9 
Deloraine and Philip Honey wood, majors- general; fir James baren 
lonel Pocock, ning Kirke, colonel Kerr, and the earl rao: 
brigadiers-general, 
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retence whatever, which may diſturb the ꝑre- 

5 9 of a Fairs in the north ; but, on the contrary, they 

ſen * age to act in concert, to put an end to hoſtilities, if 
* As be commenced. 

an, All hoſtilities whatſoever, if any ſhould happen, (hall 

Wa fly ceaſe after the ſigning of the preſent articles ; and 

1 jnſtan ; ect to Spain, eight days after his catholic majeſty 

: 2 have received the articles ſigned. The ſhips, which 

_ 4 from Oſtend to the Indies before this convention, the 

* —_— whereof ſhall be given in a liſt on the part of his 


* to Oſtend; and, if any of theſe ſhips be detained 


Spain unmoleſted, in firm confidence, that his catholic 


: ieſty will, with regard to the effects on board the galleons 
| 45 the flotilla, deal in the ſame manner as uſual in all 
| 0 « of liberty. In conſequence of this, the Engliſh 1 
6 | — commanded by admiral Hoſier, ſhall depart as ſoon 
8 | is poſſible from Porto-Bello, and all other ports of America 
: | belonging to the king of Spain: heſhall even return with 
, bis ſquadron into Europe, that the ſubjects of his catholic 
N eh in the Indies may be free from all further apprehen- 
fions and uneaſineſs. The commerce of the Englith in 
7. America ſhall be carried on as formerly, according to the 
4 vcaties. Moreover, the Engliſh, French, and Dutch ſqua- 
* W 10s, which may appear upon the coaſts of Spain, or 
„dan thoſe of the ſtates of his imperial majeſty, at the time 
ie ven this preſent ceſſation of hoſtilities commence, ſhall 
} W dcpart thence as ſoon as poſſible, that the inhabitants of 
* == 1c coalts may henceforth be rid of all diſturbance and 
de Tear. Neither ſhall thoſe ſhips be permitted to undertake 
* any thing directly or indirectly againſt the {aid port. 
5 Vi. This ceflation of hoſtilities ſhall continue as long 
of as the ſuſpenſion of the charter granted to the Oſtend 
4 company, viz. {even years, that the Jing intereſts may 
t9 WS Þc reconciled in that time, and peace ſettled on a more firm 
" foundation. 8 : 233 
is 5 VII. If, after the ſigning of theſe preliminaries, any 


troubles or hoſtilities ſhould happen between the ſubjects 
of the contracting powers, whether in Europe or the Indies, 
under what pretence ſoever it may be, they {hall join toge- 
ther to get reparation of the damage or prejudice their 
reſpective ſubjects have ſuſtained. 

VIII. If theſe articles are accepted and ſigned, a con- 
greſs ſhall be opened in four months, reckoning [rom the 
day of ſigning at Aix la Chapelle, wherein the reſpective 
rights of all the contracting powers, and thoſe invited to 
it hall be examined, diſcuſled, and ſettled. 

IX. The plenipotentiaries, that ſhail be named, ſhall 
have in their retinue no more than two gentlemen, two 
pages, and fix footmen, that they may be ſooner ready 
tor their journey, and to avoid pomp and expence. 

X. The plenipotentiories ſhall inſiſt on no ceremonial, but 
follow the regulations ſettled at the congreſs of Cambray, 
to obviate all diſputes relating to rank: however, each 
ſhall have liberty left to proteſt. | 

XI. The ſeveral powers (hall earneſtly recommend to their 
reſpective plenipotentiaries, to avoid any thing trifling, 
that may in any wiſe retard the congreſs. 

XII. The ratification of theſe preliminary articles ſhall 
be exchanged in the ſpace of two months, or ſooner, if pol- 
üble, reckoning from the day of ſigning. 


s Theſe articles were firſt ſigned at Paris, the 2oth of May, 
* by the miniſter of the Hanover alliance, and afterwards at 
were | | | NR | 
: To bring down theſe matters to the preſent time, it may be obſerveJ, 


that means were found to detach Spain from the emperor, and a treaty was 
concluded at Seville, Nov. 9, N. S. 1729, between Great-Britain, France, 


Fa) ol 
* es 


ities; aud Span, By this treaty commiſſaries were to be appointed to examine 
chocs lee court of Spain, and decide about the captures on both ſides, among 
7 the _ ich were reckoned the ſhips taken by the Englith fleet in 1718. That 
1 aeg of neutral garriſons (as agreed to in the quadruple alliance) Spaniſh 
ecu = girifons ſhould be introduced into Leghorn, &c. for preſerving the tucceſ- 
« hall | 7 non of don Carlos. This it was that induced the queen of Spain to come 
under is a treaty, which gave great offence to the emperor, as it put an end to 
hui ſabady from Spain, of about a million ſterling a year. He thundered 
; = vi complaints againſt it at all the courts of Europe, and particularly by a 
ded Of =_ conmmilorial decree, directed to the diet of Ratiſbon, But it was to no 
d dow9 | purpoſe, for the treaty of Seville, with regard to the emperor, and all 
=_ Other ſtates, and the balance of power, varied in nothing from the quadru- 
5 vi ple a iance, but in ſubſtituting fix thouſand Spaniſh inſtead of ſo many neutral 
two bi. troops, for aſſerting the eventual ſucceſſion of the infant of Spain to the 
bindon 5 grand quke's dominions, to which the emperor had agreed. However, 
Wood the Britiſh court offering to guarantee the pragmatic ſanction, or the em- 
Grovt's peror's ſettlement of his hereditary dominions, on his eldeſt daughter, on 
| the 637 is failure of iflue male (which was thought neceflary to preſerve the balance 
the fool ot power) the emperor was at laſt pacified. This produced the ſecond treaty 
e earl 0 of Vienna, March 16, 1731, between the emperor and Great-Britain, in 
ood, Which the States were included. By it the —— of the ſucceſſion, ſettled 
"wes 
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Vienna, by the miniſters of the emperor and the king of 
Spain, 


The emperor | arp, executed the firſt of theſe arti- 


cles, and ratified the preliminaries within the time agreed 
on. Though Aix la Chapelle was appointed for the place 
of congreſs, it was afterwards transfered to Cambray for the 
conveniency of the miniſter of France, whole preſence was 
neceſſary at that court. The king of Spain alſo executed 
in part what concerned him; he gave orders for ſuſpending 
all further attacks againſt Gibraltar, and all hoſtilities again 
the Engliſh elſewhere. This was an honourable way of aban- 
doning a ſiege, which laſted four months without ' ſucceſs ; 
nor had it done much execution among the Engliſh, for 
they loſt in all but three hundred and teventy-three men. 
The ſuſpenſion of arms was ſigned the 23d of June, N. S. 
But, when the ſiege was on the point of being entirely raiſed, 
and the preliminaries to be ratified in form, Spain ſtarted 
new difficulties, and urged new pretenſions. The Spaniards 
inſiſted, that a temporary ſuſpenſion of arms did not imply an 
actual raiſing of the ſiege of Gibraltar; and that the reſtitu- 
tion of the prince Frederick, the South-ſea ſhip (taken at 
la vera Cruz, before Spain was in war with England) was not 
mentioned or included in the articles, whereas the Englith 
demanded both, by virtue of the preliminaris. Upon 
this hoſtilities began between the ſhips of the two nations, 
and fir Charles Wager continued to cruize on the coaſts of 
Spain, after the ceilation of arms at Gibraltar. And what 
was very remarkable, whilſt he was looking out with ſeven 
ſhips for the Spaniſh galleons (which were ſaid to be coming 
home) thirteen French men of war (fix from Breſt, and ſeven 
from Toulon) ſuddenly came and anchored before Cadiz, of 
which ſquadron admiral Wager had received no intelligence 
either from London or Madrid. As therctore he had no 
notice of their coming, all communications with the French 
fleet was forbid. However, after many cavils, and delays, 
the preliminary articles were at lait figned at Madrid on 
the 24th of February, above eight months after the death 
of king George I. by the miniſters of the emperor, Eng- 
land, France, Spain, and the ſtates, which opened the way 
to the congrels. * 

King George had not viſited his German Dominions theſe 
two years, and therefore, ſoon aſter the breaking up of the 
parliament, he prepared for his journey to Hanover, where 
he thought to enjoy the fruit of his labours in peace, 
or to continue his endeavours for the good of the com- 
mon cauſe, Having appointed the lords-juſtices for the 
adminiſtration of the government, he embarked at Green- 
wich, on board the Carolina yacht, the 3d of June, at— 
tended by the carl of Hay and the lord Townſhend. The 
king; landed on tue 57th, at Vaert in Holland, where he lay 
that night. The next day he proceeded on his journey to 
Hanover; and, on the gth of June, between ten and eleven 
at night, arrived at Delden, in all appearance in perfect 
health. He ſupped there very heartily, and eat an orange 
but no melon, as was reported; and, having reſted well 
that night, tet out from Delden about four the next morn- 
ing, Between eight and nine he ordered the coach to ſtop, 
in order to make water, and perceiving, that one of his 
hands hung motionleſs, faid, © I cannot move this hand.” 
Monſieur Fabrice rubbed it with both his, but to no effect; 
upon which he called the ſurgeon (who followed on horſe- 
bac) who rubbed it alſo with ſpirits. In this interval the 
king's mouth and eyes began to move ſtrangely, and his 
tongue to ſwell, ſo that he could not ſpeak. The ſurgeon, 
taking it for an apoplectic fit, opened a vein, and the king 
recovered his ſpeech, ſo as to ſay, haſten to Oſnaburgh; but 


by the emperor, was guaranteed by Great-Britain and the ſtates ; the com- 
merce and navigation to the Eaſt-Indies were to ceaſe in the Netherlands, 
except two ſhips for once from Oftend ; a tariff or new treaty concerning 
trade, and the rule of impoſts relating to the Auſtrian Netherlands, was 
to be ſettled by commiſſaries at Antwerp: the introduction of Spaniſh gar- 
riſons into Leghorn, &. was agreed to by the emperor, 

Thus the queen of Spain was pacified by the variation of neutral troops, 


and the emperor was contended, by guaranteeing his ſucceſſion. The con- 


clufion of theſe treaties gave hopes of a laſting tranquility; but the death of 


the king of Poland ſoon put at end to theſe hopes. The emperor, in con- 
juction with Ruſſia, eſpouſed the quarrel of the elector of Saxony and ſup- 
ported an unfair election of a king forced upon a free nation. This being 
oppoſed by France, a war broke out between their imperial and moſt chriſtian 
majeſties, in which Great-Britain and the ſtates ſtood neuter, as they did al- 
ſo in the differences which aroſe between Spain and Portugal, But, though 
Great-Britain and the ſtates were not engaged in theſe diſputes, they were 
both obliged to guard againſt events, which had a good effect. Our naval ar- 
maments ſtruc terrot into France and Spain alternately, The French durſt 
not venture to the Baltick to relieve Dantzick, whilſt our navy rid in the 
Downs, nor the Spaniards to inſult, much leſs attac Portugal, whilſt our fleet 
lay in the Tagus. At laſt, in order to adjuſt all differecnes between Great-Bri- 
tain and Spain, the famous convention was tranſacted by fir Robert \Walpole, 
but meeting with oppoſition was laid aſide, and the preſent war with Spaita 
enſued, which has brought on a war alſo with France, 
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immediately fell into a flumber in Fabrice's arms. As the 
violent motion of the coach could not keep the king awake, 
Fabrice aſked the ſurgeon, © what he thought of him?” Who 
anſwered, he deſpaired of his life.” Fabrice ordered him 
to take care of him, and rode poſt himſelf from the laſt ſtage 
to Oſnaburgh to prepare the duke of York, the king's bro- 
ther, for ſuch unexpected news. The king, being arrived 
there about ten, was immediately carried to bed, where 
he continued ſpeechleſs and in agonies till two o'clock in 
the morning, on Sunday the 11th of June, when he expir- 
ed in the 68th year of his age, and 13th of his reign; and 
was interred at Hanover, among his anceſtors. ) 

Thus died king George the firit, who may truly be conſi- 
dered as more fortunate in more important circumſtances of 
his life and affairs, than any prince of the laſt or preſent 
century. This good fortune, which is often the reward of 
virtue, and as often the effect of prudence, attended him as 
well before as after his acceflion to the crown of Great-Bri- 
tain. The eſtabliſhment of the electoral dignity in his fa- 
mily, was a work which, though begun by his father, was 
reſerved for him finally to accompliſh. A large acceſſion 
of dominion fell to him by his ſucceeding to the dukedom of 
Zell, whereby he became one of the greateſt princes of 
Germany, and by far the moſt powertul perſon that ever 
ſtood next heir to the Britiſh throne. The duchy of Bre- 
men and the biſhopric of Oſnaburgh conſiderably ſtrength- 
enced his intereſts in the empire, and gave an additional 
weight to the proteſtant cauſe. 

But his good fortune appeared in nothing ſo remarkable 
as in the removal of thoſe ſeemingly invincible obſtacles to 
his fuccecſon to the crown of theſe kingdoms, Queen Anne 
had high notions of hereditary right; and, in the latter 
part of her reigny ſlaviſh doctrines in ſupport of the inde- 
fcaſihleneſs of that right, were avowed in numerous ad- 
dreſſus. Preparations were made for the execution of pur- 
poſes we!l underitood, though not expreſsly avowed. The 
niniſters, and all, who had been the ſure ſupports of the 
Hanover ſucceſhon, had been diſgraced. Many favoura- 
ble conceſſions were made to our often defeated enemies, who 
both by intereſt and inclination were the protectors and 
friends of the pretender. The adminiſtration of affairs was 
committed to the moſt daring and determined, and the na- 
tion deluded into madneſs * deſtruction. But, amidſt 
theſe apprehenſions and dangers, the queen's ſudden and 
unexpected death gave che fortunate elector of Hanover an 
eaſy and unmoleſted acceſſion to the throne. 

King George did not labour under king William's firſt 
diſadvantages. His and their country's enemies were 
well known, and could with no colour of right demand 
confidence and power. After ſtrong profeſſions of ſub- 
miſſion and loyalty, many actually entered into rebelli- 
on; and greater numbers wiſhed it ſucceſs. The mur- 
muring and complaints, which were occaſioned by the diſ- 
grace of the general and miniſtry, who had raiſed the cre- 
dit and glory of the nation to an height before unknown, 
had been reſented as unpardonable affronts to the royal 
prerogative : and yet, when the ſucceſſor removed thoſe, 
irom whom he had received many indignities, and whoſe 
meaſures and defigns to defeat him of his royal dignity, he 
had many and undoubted proofs, this was repreſented as 
extreme partiality and injuſtice; and in public, and on the 
moſt falemn occaſions, it was pleaded as a juſt provocation 
to rebellion, and all puniſhments of the authors of ſo mucn 
miſchief and miſery were oppoſed under the pretence of 
being acts of inhumanity and cruelty. 

There are many circumſtances not publicly known, 
which, if brought to the light, would demonſtrate the 
king's extraordinary good fortune in defeating the rebel- 
lion. + Befides what broke out in the north, the aflociations 
and preparations in the ſouth and weſt were great and nume- 
rous, Caution,  fearfulneſs, and delay prevented the ex- 
ecution of meaſures, which could hardly have failed of 
proving fatal to the government, Such a multitude of 
enemics in ſo many places would have divided the troops, 
and have rendercd the army inſignificant in the defence of 
the whole, The march of part of the rebels into England, 
their trifling at Preſton, and their ſpeedy defeat, were of 
unſpeakable advantage, by effectually diſcouraging inſur- 
rections in many other places; whereas a few days march 
further would have very much ſwelled their numbers, and 
given them a dangerous ſtrength. 

But nothing could be more fortunate to the king than the 
death of Lewis XIV. of France. From him the rebels 
would have received all ſorts of ſuccours and ſupplies. Bi- 


7 His wife, the princes Sophia Dorothy, died November 2, 1726, at the 
aaſtle of Ahlen, in the clectorate of Bruntwick, where ſhe had been coulingd 


gotry and revenge animated the whole French rt... . 
unanimous zeal for the ſucceſs of the. pretend. with 
even a minority, a conteſted regency, and the er. A 
need which the regent might have of our ſup 
prevent all aſſiſtance. However, thoſe eircum 
ed a powerful reſtraint; and the ſituation of the neighl 
ing nations was an eminent ſecurity to this reiga FO: 
moſt degree of averſion and jealouſy ſubſiſted "hers be ur. 
regent ot France and the court of Madrid; which w. SY 
perly improved by deftroying the growing naval wh a 
Spain; and our ſurprizing — complete advantage ;. 8 
: ge 

affair utterly diſappointed the vaſt deſigns of an apl. 
enterprizing miniſter. able an 

The invaſion and rebellion, in 1719, are the jc 
bered, becauſe not one perſon Cafes death b N 
count. The Spaniſh fleet, with five thouſand ſoldi wag 247 
fered ſo much in a ſtorm, as to be obliged to return Fo as 
but about four hundred of them landed in Scotland wh 
they wore nee by a conſiderable body of High. ras 
but were ſoon defeated, by an inferior number of x oY 
forces. gs 

The king of Sweden's death was far from being the Je 4 
conſiderable of many favourable events; for, had that * 
placable monarch lived, his deſigns againſt Der 1 
would probably have ſucceeded; and then he would ks 
had full leiſure and opportunity for tranſ porting LT 
troops into Scotland, 

But, on the other hand, how great and uncomman 
ever the king's good fortune was in removing all gh... 
ons, and firmly eſtabliſhing himſelf on the throws, . 
not without ſome allay. Had his ſucceſſion taken 4c 1. 
fore the change of the miniſtry, and the diſgrace of the ven. 
ral, x would have been infinitely more happy, not only © 
the nation but for the Jaſting tranquility and libe ties of 
Europe. France would then have been compelled to gn 
up the Spaniſh monarchy. By advantages in trading ty tie 
dominions of Spain, in Europe and America, and by (ye. 
ral conceſſions, we ſhould have had ample means of 12. 
pairing the loſſes ſuſtained in a long and expenfive wa; 
The houſe of Bourbon had been reduced within their propet 
bounds, and ceaſed to have been the terror and ſcour: of 
their neighbours. e 

To this may be added, that king George came to a fe- 
ple, who had been corrupted both in their political and te. 
ligious notions, and had been taught an averfion to our f- 
tural allies, and to all foreign proteſtants, while an en 
and affection for France, and a tenderneſs for many die. 
trines of popery had been infuſed into them with great luc. 
ceſs; and theſe prejudices had indifpoſed the nation to th. 
mit to a proteſtant prince, while the dangers from a popith 
one were not attended to. The advantages likewiſe of a prof: 
perous war, and many valuable branches of comincrce ha! 
been given up or neglected; and the revenue was loaded 
with a very heavy debt. The authors of theſe calamitis 
had the art and aſſurance to impute the conſequences of 
them to the king and his miniſters; and their peace-mak- 
ing had left Europe in ſuch a fate, and their principle 
infected the nation to ſuch a degree, that a good boch 
of regular troops was abſolutely neceffary to the [ity 
of the nation; and yet this was exclaimed againſt as int. 
ing it. 

The moderate and ſure methods of diſcharging the pc. 
lic debts which had been offered, having been neglette!, 
the South-ſea ſcheme took place to the great misfortune a 
diſgrace of this reign, as well as of the nation in gene 
and though men of all parties and degrees upon this 0:0 
ſion equally renounced common ſenſe and honeſty, yet tr} 
transferred the whole blame from themſelves to the go. 
ment. But whatever miſtakes or misfortunes happened, 
they cannot juſtly be imputed to the king, whoſe Integr 


. 


and good deſigns were eminent and undoubted, and hee 
ſolution to govern agreeably to our laws and conſtite 
ſteady and unalterable; though the beſt underſtandis, 
and the beſt diſpoſition are not always ſecure from the ad 
of bold and ambitious men. 

With regard to the management of affairs abroad, a die 
attention was paid to the feeble and corrupt ſtate of 0. 
allies; and the eager and haſty diſpoſition of the people 
for war, their perpetual complaints of the wiſeſt conduc 
cavilling at the moſt affecting ſucceſſes, ſoon growing wel? 
of the expence, and longing for peace on any terms, %, 
well confidered; but at the ſame time the dignity and h0- 


col 


nour of the nation were maintained in our methods of 


proy. 
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poſing the diſorders and diſturbances ; which was peri 


many years. She was daughter and heireſs of the duke of Zell, bolt a 
1666, and watricd in 1682, 
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ich as little expence and hazard as poſſible; and pre- dent in laying proper ſchemes he was no | 
— 2 and RANT Def. were the wile and ſafe poli- for his Readies 2 ini —— 
tics, the happineſs and glory of this reign. certed. To this uniformity and firmneſs of mind which 
As king James, inſtead of giving the laws their proper appeared in all his proceedings, the ſuccefles th 
courſe, aſſumed a power to diſpence with them: and as him were chiefly owing al vi 
queen Anne was flattered into a perſuaſion that the regal conſpicuous than his civil 
authority was unlimited. King George, on the contrary, ſubjects he ſtudied to decline all occafions of mil; 
deſired no power but what enabled him to promote the wel- He had acquired great reputation in his younger days, in 
fare of his ſubjects, and was too wiſe to deem thoſe his Hungary and Morea, when he fought againſt the Turks 
friends,, who would have made their court to him by the as well as in Germany and F landers, 1 
profeſſion of an obedience which they never practiſed, and againſt the diſturber of the peace of Europe. And, as 
which has always proved fatal to thoſe gr who have it perſonal courage was an h 
put it to the trial. He had given a proo of his ſovereign three of his brothers fell gloriouſly in the field fighting 
virtues before he exerciſed them in this nation. His na- againſt the enemies of their country, and his ſon (his pre- 
tural inclination to juſtice led him to rule his German ſent majetty. king George IT.) fought with the bravery of 
ſubjects in the ſame manner that our conſtitution directed his fatizer ar the battle of Audenarde, when the ſons of 
him to govern the Engliſh, He regarded civil liberties as France and the preteader fled before him. | 
the natural . e of mankind, and therefore indulged As to his matt Private virtues, he was of a grave, eaſy 
them to a people who pleaded no other claim co them than and calm temper, and generous upon all occaſions : and 
his known goodneſs, The conſiſtency of his behaviour was the ſerenity and henignity of his mind diſcovered them- 
ſuch, that he inflexibly purſued thoſe meaſures which ap- ſelves in his countenaiice, and captivated the love and ve- 
peared the molt juſt and equitable, As he was molt pru- aeration of all, who approached him. 
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III. 


From the commencement of K IN GEORGE H. to the End of his Reign. 


31. 


| T the acceſſion of George II. the nation had 
(1727) A great reaſon to wiſh for an alteration of mea- 
ſures. The public debt, notwithſtanding the boaſted œco- 
nomy and management of the miniſters; notwithitanding the 
ſinking fund, which had been extolled as a growing treature 
{acred to the diſcharge of national incumbrances; was now 
increaſed to fifty millions two hundred fixty-one thouſand 
two hundred and fix pounds, nineteen ſhillings, eight 
pence three farthings. The kingdom was bewildered in a 
labyrinth of treaties and conventions by which it ttood en- 
gaged in pecuniary ſubſides to many powers upon the con- 
tinent, with whom its real intereſts could never be con- 
nected. The wealth of the nation had been laviched upon 
theſe foreign connexions; upon unneceſſary wars, and truit- 
leſs expeditions. Dangerous encroachments had been nade 
upon the conſtitution, by the repeal of the act for trien 14] 
parliament; by frequent ſuſpeniions of the Habeas Corpus 
act upon frivolous occations; by repealing clauſes. in the 
act of ſettlement; by votes of credit; by habituating the 
people to a ſtanding army; and, above all, by eltablunigg 
A ſyſtem of corruption, which at all times would ſecure a 
majority in parliament. The nature of - prerogative, by 
which the liberties of the nation had formerly been often 
endangered, was now fo well underitood, and ſo tec:ircly 
reſtrained, that it could no longer be uſed for the ſame 
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opprefſive purpoſes : beſides, an avowed extenſion of the 
than the preſent miniſtry could exert. They underſtood 
their own ſtrength, and had recourſe to a more ſafe and 
of the age, the almoſt total extinction of ſentiment, ho- 
nour, and public ſpirit, had prepared the minds of men 
of the miniſtry : the public treaſure was at their devotion : 
they multiplied places and penſions, to increaſe the num- 
of the nation without taite, diſcernment, decency, or re- 
ric: they inlifted an army of the molt abandoned emiſ- 
nes in the face of truth, common ſenſe, and common 
LS 

ad enemies to the government, all thoſe who pretumed to 
quetion the merit of their adminiſtration, 

a ungle miniſter, Lord Townſhend had the reputation of 
cont 

negotiations. He is ſaid to have underſtood that province, 
FX" wath | NS 5 : 

dle Kandling. He poſſeſſed an extenſive fund of know— 
ene. The duke of N. his colleague, was not remarkable 
tr any of theſe qualifications: he owed his promotion to 
andto the ſtrength of his intereſt in parliament, rather than 
„ ats judgment, preciſion, or any other intellectual merit. 


prerogative required more ability, courage, and reſolution, 
effectual expedient. The vice, luxury, and proſtitution 
for ſlavery and corruption. The means were in the bands 
ber of their dependents: they ſquandered away the money 
taries, whom they employed to vindicate the worit mea- 
1 
gney: and they did not fail to ſtigmatiſe as jacobites, 
The ſupreme direction of affairs was not yet engroſſed by 
ucting the external tranſactions relating to treaties and 
though he did not always follow the dictates of his own un- 
4:22; and was well acquainted with the functions of his 
his uncommon zeal for the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, 
Lord C. who may be counted an auxiliary, though not im- 
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II. 
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mediately concerned in the adminiſtration, had diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelt in the character of an envoy at ſeveral courts in 
Europe. He had attained an intimate knowledge of all 
the different intereſts and connexions ſubſiſting among the 
powers of the continent; and he infinitely ſurpaſſed all the 
miniſters in learning and capacity, He was, indeed, the 
only man ot genius employed under this government. He 
{poke with eaſe and propriety : his conceptions were juſt 
and lively; his inferences bold; his counlels vigorous and 
warm. Let he depreciated his talents, by acting in a ſub- 
ordinate character to thoſe whom he deſpiſed; and ſeemed 
to look upon the pernicious meaſures of a bad miniſtry 
with filent contempt, rather than with avowed deteſtation. 
The interior government of Great-Britain was chiefly ma- 
nuged by fir Robert Walpole, a man of extraordinary ta- 
lents, who had from low beginnings raiſed himſelf to the 
head of the treatury. Having obtaiged a ſeat in the lower 
houſe, he declared himſelf one of the moſt forward parti- 
fans of the whig faction. He was endued with a ſpecies 
of eloquence, which, though neither nervous nor elegant, 
flowed with great facility, and was ſo plauſible on all ſub- 
jects, that even when he miſrepreſented the truth, whither 
from ignorance or deſign, he ſeldom failed to perſuade that 
part of his audience Ke whoſe hearing his harangue was 
chiefly intended. He was well acquainted with the nature 
of the public funds, and underſtood the whole myſtery of 
ſtoc-jobbing. This knowledge produced a connection be— 
tween him and the money- corporations, which ſerved to 
enhance his importance. He perceived the bulk of man- 
kind were actuated by a ſordid thirſt of lucre: he had 
ſagacity enough to convert the degeneracy of the times to 
his own advantage; and on t!:is, and this alone, he found- 
ed the whole ſuperſtructure of his ſubſequent adminiſtra- 
tion. In the late reign he had, by dint of ſpeaking deci- 
hvely to every queſtion, by boldly impeaching the conduct 
of the tory miniſters, by his activity in elections, and en- 
gaging as a projector in the ſchemes of the monied-intereſt, 
become a leading member in the houſe of commons. By 
his ſuflerings under the tory parliament, he attained the 
rank of a martyr to his party: his intereſt, his reputation, 
and his preſumption daily increaſed : he oppoſed Sunder- 
land as his rival in power, and headed a dangerous defecti- 
on from the miniſtry, which evinced the greatneſs of his 
influence and authority. He had the glory of being prin- 
cipally concerned in effecting a reconciliation between the 
late king and the prince of Wales: then he was re- aſſociated 
in the adminiſtration with additional credit; and, from the 
death of the carls of Sunderland and Stanhope, he .had 
been making long ſtrides towards the office of prime-miniſ- 
ter. He knew the maxims he had adopted would ſubject 
him to the hatred, the. ridicule, and reproach of ſome in- 
dividuals, who had not yet reſigned all ſentiments of patri- 
outm, nor all views of oppoſition: but the nuntber of theſe 
was inconſiderable, when compared to that which conſti- 
tuted the body of the community; and he would not ſuffer 
the conſiderathbn of tuch antagoniſts to come in competition 
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with his ſchemes of power, affluence and authority. Ne- 
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vertheleſs, low as he had humbled antiminiſterial aſſocia- 


tion, it required all his artifice to elude, all his patience 
and natural phlegm to bear the powerful arguments that 
were urged, and the Keen ſatire that was exerciſed againſt 
his meaſures and management, by a few members in the 
oppoſition. Sir William Windham poſſeſſed all the energy 
of clocution : mr. Shippen was calm, intrepid, ſhrewd, and 
ſarcaſtic : mr. Hungerford, fly, inſinuating, and ironical. 
Mr. W. P. inherited from nature a good underſtanding, ' 


- which he had ſtudiouſly cultivated. He was one of the moſt 


learned members in the houſe of commons, extremely well 
qualiſied to judge of literary productions; well read in 
hit ty and politics; deeply Killed in the Britiſh conſtituti- 
on, e detail of government, and the nature of the finances. 
He oke with freedom, fluency, and uncommon warmth 
of declaration, which was faid to be the effect of perſonal 
animoſity to fir R. W. with whom he had been 3 
connected. 

An expreſs arriving on the 14th of June, with an ac- 
count of the king's death, his late majeſty, king George 
II. repaired from Richmond, where he received this intel- 
lignce, to Leiceſter-houſe ; and the members of the privy- 
council being aſſembled, were ſworn a-new. The king 
declared his firm purpoſe to preſerve the conſtitution in 
church and ſtate, and to cultivate thoſe alliances which his 
father had made with foreign princes. At the fame time, he 
took and ſubſcribed the oath for the ſecurity of the church of 
Scotland, as required by the act of union. Next day he was 
proclaimed king of Great-Brirain. The parliament aſſembled 
in purſuance of the act made for that purpoſe; but was imme- 
diately prorogued by commiſſion to the twenty-feventh day 
of the month. All the great officers of ſtate continued in 
their places: ſir Robert Walpole kept poſſeſſion of the trea- 
fury; and the ſyltem of politics, which the late King had 
e*abliſhed, underwent no fort of alteration. The king, in 
his ſpeech to both houſes at the opening of the ſeſſion, pro- 
fetied a fixed reſolution to merit the love and affeRion of 
his people, by maintaining them in full enjoyment of their 
religious and civil rights. He promiſed to leſſen the public 
ExX-ence as ſoon as the circum'tances of affairs would per- 


mit: he obſerved to the commons, that the grant of the 


greateſt part of che civil liſt revenues was now determined; 
aud that it would be neceſſary for them to make a new pro- 
viſion for the ſupport of him and his family: laſtly, he re- 
commended it to both houles to diſpatch the buſineſs that 
ſhould be neceſſarily brought before them, as the ſeaſon 
of the year and circumſtances of time required their pre- 
ſence in the country. Addrefles of condolence and con- 
efatulation being drawn up and preſented, the commons, 
in a committee of the whole houſe, took into conſideration, 
a motion for a ſupply to his majeſty. Sir Robert Walpole 
having obſerved that the annual ſum of ſeven hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, granted to, and ſettled on the late king, had 
fallen ſhort every year; and that his preſent majeſty's ex- 
pences were likely to increaſe, by reaſon of the largeneſs 
of his family, moved that the entire revenues of the ciy1l- 
lift, which produced about eight hundred thouſand pounds 
per annum, ſhould be ſettled on the king during his life. 


Mr Shippen oppoſed the motion, as inconſiſtent with the 


truſt repoſed in them as repreſentatives of the people, who 
ought to be very frugal 1n exerciſing the right of giving 
away the public money. He ſaid, the ſum of ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand pounds was not obtained for his late majeſty 
without a long and ſolemn debate; and every member 
who contended for it at that time allowed 1t to be an ample 
royal revenue: that although his majeſty's family ſhould 
be enlarge41, a circumitance which had been urged as 
one reaſon for the motion, he preſumed the appointments 
of prince Frederick would be much inferior to thoſe ſettled 
on his preſent majeſty when he was prince of Wales: be- 
fides, it was to be hoped that many perſonal, many par- 
ticular expences 1n the late reign, eſpecially thoſe for fre- 
quent journics to Hanover, would be diſcontinued, and 
entirely ceaſe. He obſerved that the civil-liſt branches 
in the queen's reign did not often exceed the ſum of five 
hundred and, fifty - thoutand pcunds; nevertheleſs, ſhe 
called upon her parliament but once, in a reign of thirteen 
years, to pay the debts contracted in her civil government; 


and theſe were occationed by the uparalleled inilances of 


her picty and generoſity. She gave the firſt-fruns and 
tenths, a:ling to nineteen thoutznd pounds a-year, as an 
augmentation of the maintenance of the poor clergy. She 
beſtowed five thouſand pounds per annum, out of the Poſt- 
office, on the duke of Marlborough: ſhe ſuffered ſeven 
hundred pounds to be charged werkly on the lime office, 


thouſand nine hundred and forty- one pounds. 


occaſional taxes, many exceflive ſums were raiſed 9h 
5 


i ASD. 


for the ſervice of the public: ſhe expende 

dred thouſand pounds in MG he car. 4 b. 
ſhe allowed four thouſand pounds annually to pring enheim; 
of Denmark: ſhe ſuſtained great loſſes by the tig © Chae 
ſhe ſupported the poor Palatines : ſhe exhibited Ny 
proofs of royal bounty; and immediately before er Cher 
ſhe had formed a plan of retrenchment, 


her death 

which v "As 

reduced her yearly expences to four hundred and fi 2 
Ilge 


e He af. 8 
that a million a year would not be ſufficient to . 
* 


the exorbitant expences, ſo often and ſo juſtly compla! 

of in the houſe of commons: that over and r 
yearly allowance of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds TY 

s, m. 

ſunk in the bottomleſs gulf of ſecret ſervice. Two thy 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds were raiſed in deg; ws” 
the ancient parliamentarv methods, to ſecure the k; : 
dom from a Swediſh invaſion : then the two 8 
fices were erected, and paid near three hundred houſarg 
pounds for their charters: our enmity with Sueden Wan 
changed into alliance, a ſubſidy of ſeventy-two tou 
pounds was implicitly granted, to fulfil ſome ſecret bee 
ment with that crown: four- and- twenty thouſand pound 
were given for burning merchant ſhips arrived 3 
fected places, though the goods, which ought to have wa 
deſtroyed for the public ſafety, were afterwards prix: 
ſold: a ſum of five hundred thouſand pounds was der. 
ed, and granted, for the paying the debts of the civil. lid. 
and his majeſty declared, by meſlage, he was reſolved to f. 
trench his expences for the future. Notwithſtanding this 
reſolution, in leſs than four years, a new demand obs 
like ſum was made and granted, to diſcharge new cu. 
brances: the Spaniſh ſhips of war which admiral Zyng tod 
in the Mediterranean were ſold for a conſiderable {im cf 
money: one hundred and twenty-five thouſund pounds 
were granted in the Jaſt ſeſſion, to be ſecretly difyoſed «| 
for the public utility; and there was ſtill a debt in the de! 
government, amounting to above ſix hundred thou 
pounds. 


| 
1 


He took notice, that this amazing extravacauce 


»\ 


happened under the conduct of perſons pretending to {us 


pats all their predeceſſors in the knowledge and care of the 
public revenue: that as none of theſe ſums hl been x- 
counted for, they were, in all probability, em, ed i 
ſervices not fit to be owned. He faid, he heartily w.f:d 
that time, the great diſcoverer of hidden truths, and das- 
ccaled iniquities, might produce a lift of all ſuch as ud 
been perverted from their public duty by private penbots: 
who had been the hired flaves and the corra:t inſtruments 


of a profuſe and vain-glorious adminiſtration. He pro- 


poled, that inſtead of granting an addition to the civil, 
they ſhould reſtrict that revenue to a certain ſum, by con- 
cluding the queſtion with theſe words, in like manner as 
they were granted and continued to his late majelty, lo as 
make up the clear yearly ſum of ſeven hundred thovland 
pounds.“ To theſe particulars, which were indeed unan- 
{werable, no reply was made. Even this mark of decent? 
was laid aſide, as idle and ſuperfluous. The houſe agree 


to the motion; and a bill was brought in for the better ſup: 
.port of his majeſty's houſehold. 
\ ceived a meflage from the king, deſiring they would mak? 
further proviſion for the queen his concert, reſolved, * th! 


The commons having !*- 


in caſe ſhe ſhould ſurvive his majeſty, the ſum of one hut! 
dred thouſand pounds ſhould be ſettted upon her r me 
charged upon the revenues of the civil-litt, together u 
his majeſty's palace of Somerſet-houſe, and Richmond ON 
Park.“ A bill was formed on this reſolution, which, 3 
well as the other, paſſed both houſes: and received is 
royal aſſent on the 17th day of July, when the king, n 
ſpeech to both houſes, expreſled his ſatisfaction wich belt 
conduct; and congratulated them upon the wean , 
glory of the nation, by which they had acquired 1 
weight in holding the balance of Europe. Then the 19: 
chancellor prorogued the parliament to the 2912 d 
Auguſt; but on the ſeventh of that month a procianmt-? 
was iſſued for diſſolving this, and convoking another. 

In the interim ſome changes were made in different c. 
partments of civil economy. Lord viſcount Torn 


. c = 
was placed at the head of the admiralty: the earl 0: V\* 


morland was appointed firſt lord- commiſſioner of trade 4 
plantations. Philip Dormer Stanhope, earl of Cheſterke!» 
a nobleman remarkable for his wit, eloquence, and 
liſhed manners, was nominated ambaſſador to the Elis 
The privy- council being diffolved, another was egi 
of the members then preſent. The duke of Devens 
was dignified with the place of preſident ; and the dun 


of St. Alban's was appointed malter of the horie- Qu tis 


J 


tleventh day of October the coronation of on e, _ 
ucen was performed at W eſtminſter- abbey, with the 3 ua 
ſolemnity. By this time the courts of France and Spain 
w nerfeftly reconciled : all Europe was freed from the 
pez. Great -Britain ſuffered 
cilamities of war; and the peace ot Great-Bri r 
no interruption, except from ſome tranſient tumu Pr 
the tinners of Cornwall, who, being provoked by a _— 
of corn, roſe in arms, and plundered the granaries ot that 
elections in England and Scotland for the parliament 
having ſucceeded on the new ſyſtem, according to * 
wiſhes of the miniſtry, the two houſes met on the 23d day 0 
January, when the commons unanimouſly choſe for their 
ſpeaker Arthur Onſlow, eſq. knight of the ſhire tor Surry, a 
-ntleman of extenſive knowledge, worth, and probity, 
-ave, eloquent, venerable, and every way qualified for 
the diſcharge of that honourable and important office. The 
king, in his ſpeech to this new parliament, declared, that, 
by the laſt advices from abroad, he had reaſon to hope the 
d'culties which had hitherto retarded the execution 
of the preliminaries, and the opening of the congrels, 
would ſoon be entirely removed: in the mean time he re- 
preſented the abſolute neceſſity of continuing the prepara- 
tions which had hitherto ſecured the nation, and prevented 
an open rupture in Europe. He promiled, that his firit 
care ſhould be to reduce from time to time the expence 
of the public, as often, and as ſoon as the intereſt and 
W (afery of his people would permit ſuch reduction. He ex- 
WW preticd an earnelt deſire of ſeeing the foundation laid of an 
W cfc&tual ſcheme for the increate and encouragement of ſea- 
men in general, that they might be invited rather than 
compelled into the ſervice of their country. Finally, he 
recommended unanimity, zeal, and diſpatch of the public 
buſineſs. Thoſe ſpeeches, penned by the minilter, were 
compoſed with a view to ſoothe the minds of the people 
into an immediate concurrence with the meaſures of the 
W oovernment ; but without any intention of performing 
WS tho! promiſes of economy, reformation, and national ad- 
vantage. The two houſes ſeemed to vie with each other 
in expreſſions of applauſe and affection to his majeſty. 
The lords, in their addreſs, hailed him as the beſt of kings, 
and true father of his country. The commons expretled 
the warmeſt ſenſe of gratitude for the bleſſings they enjoyed 
in his reign, though it was not yer eight months old. 
They approved of all his tranſactions ; promited to ſup— 
port him in all his undetrakings; and declared they would 
chearfully grant whatever ſupplies ſhould be wanted for 
the public ſervice. Having conſidered the eſtimates which 
vere laid before them by order of his majeſty, they voted 
two-and-twenty thouſand nine hundred and fifty- five men 
for guards and garriſons; and fifteen thouſand ſeamen for 
the lervice of the enſuing year. They granted two hun- 
& cred and thirty eule! nine hundred and twenty-three 
pounds, for the maintenance of twelve thouſand Heſſian 
W troops: a ſubſidy of fifty thouſand pounds to the king of 
& Sweden; and half that ſum to the duke of Brunſwick Wol- 
fenbuttel.d The expence of the year amounted to four 
millions, raiſed by a land-tax of three ſhillings in the pound? 
a malt-tax, and by borrowing of the bank one million ſe- 
ven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds; for which annu— 
{mes to the amount of ſeventy thouſand pounds, to be raiſed 
by duties on coals imported into the city of London, were 
granted to that corporation. 
All. theſe ſums, however, were not granted without queſ- 
tion. The number of land- forces occaſioned a debate; and 
the Heſſian auxiliaries were not allowed without diſpute and 
oppoſition. When they deliberated on the loan of the Bank, 
mr. W. Pulteney obſerved, that the ſhifting of funds was 
WE Þut perpetuating taxes, and putting off the evil day: that 
Beg Ptwithitanding the great merit which ſome perſons had built 
vn the ſinking fund, it appeared that the national debt had 
deen increaſed fince the ſetting up that pompous project. 
. Some warm altercation paſted between him and fir Robert 
Ws pole on this ſubject. The lord-mayor, aldermen, and 
We <ommon-council of London preſented a petition, ſetting 
WE forth, that the duties already laid upon coats and culm, 
og ported into London, affected the trade of that city only; 
dat the inequality of the burthen was a great diſcourage- 
ment co their manufactures, and an hardihip upon all the 
E- trading inhabitants. The petition was rejected, and the 


King George II. aſcended the throne in the 44th year of his age. 
de 2d day of Sept 
bee Caroline, 


On 
ember, 1705, he eſpouſed the princeſs Wilhelmina Char- 
; daughter to John Frederick marquis of Brandenburgh- 
= .. 2 by whom he had two ſons, Frederick Louis Prince of Wales, born 
» Mover, on the 31ſt day of January, 1707, and William Auguſtus, born 
* f ondon, on the 15th day of April, 1721. She had likewite born four 
We Phucebes, namely, Aune, Amelia, Carolina, Mary, and was atterwards de- 
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tax impoſed. The houſe having addreſſed tlie King for a 


particular and diſtinct account of the diſtribution of two 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, charged to have been 
iſſued for ſecuring the trade and navigation of the king- 
dom, and preferving and N the peace of Europe, 
he declined granting their requeſt, but ſignified in general, 
that part of the money had been iſſued and diſburſed by 
his late majeſty, and the remainder by himſelf, for carry- 
ing on the ſame neceſſary ſervices, which required the 
greateſt ſecrecy. Such a meſſage in the reign of king Wil- 
liam would have raifed a dangerous flame in the houle of 
commons. | ; o 
[1728] Mr W. Pultney inveighed againſt ſuch a vague 
and general way of accounting tor the public money, as 
tending to render parliaments altogether infignificant, to 
cover embezzlements, and to ſcreen corrupt and rapacious 
miniſters. The commons having taken into conſideration 
the ſtate of the national debt, examined the accounts, and 
interrogated the proper officers. A motion was made by 
a court member, that it appeared the monies already iſſued 
and applied towards diſcharging the national debts, to— 
gether with a ſum to be iflued at Lady-day, amounted to 
ſix millions fix hundred forty-eight thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fixty-two pounds, five ſhillings, one penny, one 
farthing. In vain did the leaders of the oppoſition expoſe 
the fallacious teadency of this motion. In vain did they 
demonſtrate the fraudulent artifice uſed in drawing up the 
accounts: the motion was carried; and ſeveral reitolutions 
were taken on the ſtate of the national debts. In the par- 
ticular account of theſe debts, upon which the houſe re- 
ſolved to form a repreſentation to his majeſty, an article of 
three hundred thouſand pounds relating to the duty upon 
wrought plate was totally omitted. This extraordinary 
omiſſion being diſcovercd, gave riſe to a very warm debate, 
and to very levere reflexions againſt hole who ſuperin- 
tended the public accounts. This error being rectified, 
a committee appointed for the purpoſe drew up the repre- 
ſentation, containing a particular detail of the national 
debts diſcharged and incurred fince the twenty-fifth day 
of December, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
tixteen, with a ſtate of the ſinking fund and of the public 
credit. The draft being approved by the houſe, was pre- 
ſented to the king, who received it graciouſly. He took 
this o portunity of ſaying, that the proviſion made for 
gradually diſcharging the national debt was now become 
lo certain and conſiderable, that nothing, bur ſome un- 
foreſeen event could alter or diminiſh it: a circumſtance 
that afforded the faireſt proſpect of ſeeing the old debts 
diſcharged, without any neceſſity of incurring new incum- 
brances. 
This anſwer, fraught with many other expreſſions of 
fatherly tenderne's for his people, paved the way for 
a meſlage to tle houſe, demanding a vote of credit to 
fu'fil certain engagements entered into, and concerted with 
the advice and concurrence of the laſt parliament, for 
ſecuring the trade and navigation of the kingdom, and 
for reitoring, and preſerving the peace of Europe. Though 
a debate enſued upon this meſlage, the majority reſolved 
that an addreſs ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, declar- 
ing the duty and fidelity of the commons, their entire 
confidence in his royal care and goodnels, and their readi- 
neſs to enable his majeſty to fulfil his engagements. A 
vote of credit paſſed accordingly. During this ſeſſion, 
the peers were chiefly employed in examining copies of 
ſeveral treaties and alliances which the king ſubmitted to 
their peruſal : they likewiſe prevared a bill for amending 
the ſtatute of limitation, which, however, did not paſs into 
a law : they conſidered the ſtate of the national debt a 
ſubject fruitful of debates: they paſſed the mutiny-hbill, 
and thoſe that were ſent up from the commons, touching 
the ſupplies; together with an act, obliging ſhips arriving 
from infected places to perform quarantine ; and ſome 
others of a more private nature. Theſe bills havine re- 
a % - D 
ceived the royal atient, the king cloſed the ſeſſion on the 
twenty-eighth day of May, when he thanked the commons 
tor the effectual ſupplies they had raiſed, and in particular, 
for having empowered him to borrow five hundred thouſand 
pounds for the diſcharge of wages due to the ſeamen em- 
ployed in the navy. 


England was at this period quite barren of remark- 


livered of Louiſa, married in the ſequel to the king of Denmark, 

» Nothing could be a greater buileſque upon negotiation than this 
treaty of alliance concluded with the petty dyke of Woltenbuttel, who very 
gravely guarantees to his Britannic majeſty the poſleſſiou of his three kings 
doms, and obliges him to ſupply his majeſty with five thouſand men, in 
conſideration of an annual ſublidy of five-and-twenty thoufand pounds for 
four yearly. 
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able events. The king's uncle, Erneſt Auguſtus, prince 
of Brunſwick, duke of York, and biſhop of Oſnabruck, 
died on the third day of Auguſt, and was ſucceeded 
in the biſhoprick by the elector of Cologn, — to 
the pactum by which Oſnabruck is alternately poſſeſſed by 
the houſe of Brunſwick and that elector. In the beginning 
of December, his majeſty's eldeſt ſon prince Fredrick ar- 
rived in England from Hanover, where he had hitherto 
reſided, was introduced into the privy- council, and created 
prince of Wales. Signior Como, reſident from the duke 
of Parma, was ordered to quit the kingdom, becauſe his 
maſter paid to the pretender the honours due to the king 
of Great-Britain. The congreſs opened at Soiſſons, for 
determining all diſputes among the powers of Europe, 
proved ineffectual. Such difficulties occurred in ſettling 
and reconciling ſo many different pretenſions and intereſts, 
that the contracting parties in the alliance of Hanover pro- 
poſed a proviſional treaty, concerning which no definitive 
anſwer was given as yet by the courts of Vienna and Ma- 
drid. The fate of Europe, therefore, continued in ſuſ- 

ence: the Engliſh fleet lay inactive and rotting in the 
Weſt. Indies: the ſailors periſhed miſerably, without darin 
to avenge their country's wrongs ; while the Spaniſh 8 
ers committed depredations with impunity on the com- 
merce of Great-Britain. The court of Spain, at this junc- 
ture, ſeemed cold and indifferent with regard to a pacifi- 
cation with England. It had renewed a good underſtand- 
ing with France, and now ſtrengthened its intereſt by a 
double alliance of marriage with the royal family of Portu- 
gal. The infanta of this houſe was betrothed to the prince 
of Auſtrias: while the Spaniſh infanta, formerly affianced 
to the French king, was now matched with the prince of 
Braſil, eldeſt ſon of his Portugueſe majeſty. In the month 
of January, the two courts met in a wooden houſe built 
over the little river Coya, that ſeparates the two kingdoms, 
and there the princeſſes were exchanged. 

The parliament of Great-Britain meeting according to 
their laſt prorogation on the twenty-firſt day of Ay. 
the king in his ſpeech communicated the nature of the ne- 
gotiation at the congreſs. He demanded ſuch ſupplies as 
might enable him to act vigorouſly in concert with his allies, 
provided his endeavours to eſtabliſh an advantageous peace 
ſhould miſcarry ; and he hinted, that the dilatory conduct 
of the courts of Vienna and Madrid proceeded in a great 
meaſure from the hopes that were 2 of creating * 

tents and diviſions among the ſubjects of Great- Britain. 
This ſuggeſtion was a miniſterial artifice to inflame the 
zeal and reſentment of the nation, and intimidate the mem- 
bers in the oppoſition. Accordingly the hint was purſued, 
and in the addrefles from both houſes, that could not fail 
of being agreeable, conſidering the manner in which they 
were dictated, particular notice was taken of this article: 
both peers and commons exprefled their deteſtation and 
abhorrence of thoſe, who, by ſuch baſe and unnatural ar- 
tifices, ſuggeſted the means of diſtreſſing their country, 
and clamoured at the inconveniencies which they themſelves 
had occafioned. In theſe addreſſes, likewiſe, the parlia- 
ment congratulated his majeſty on the arrival of the prince 
of Wales in his Britiſh dominions ; and the commons ſent 
a particular compliment to his royal highneſs on that occa- 
ſion. The eſtimates having been examined in the ufual 
form, the hou# voted fifteen thouſand ſeamen for the en- 
ſuing year; but the motion for continuing the ſame num- 
ber of land- forces which had been allowed in the preceeding 
year, was not carried without diſpute. All the arguments 
againſt a ſtanding army in time of peace, as inconſiſtent 
with the Britiſh conſtitution, and dangerous to the liberties 
of the people, were repeated with great vivacity by mr. 
Shippen and mr. W. Pulteney. Theſe, however, were an- 
ſwered, and repreſented as abſurd, by mr. Horatio Walpole 
and mr. D. two. {ſtaunch adherents of the miniſter. The 
firſt had, in deſpite of nature, been employed in different 
negotiations: he was blunt, aukward, and flovenly : an 
orator without eloquence, an ambaſſador without dignity, 
and a plenipotentiary without addreſs. The other had 
natural parts and acquired knowledge; ſpoke with confi- 
dence; and in diſpute was vain, farcaſuc, petulant, and 
verboſe. ; 

The ſubſidies to Sweden, Heſſe-Caſſel, and Wolfenbuttel 
were continued, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of fir 
Joſeph Jekyll, mr. Lutwyche, and mr. Pulteney; which 
laſt obſerved, that as the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, and 
the duke of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttel, uſually maintained 
à certain number of troops in their pay, it was but reaſon- 


* It afterwards appeared that ſome of the members of this 
ed; and the committee was ſuffered to fink into oblivion, 
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able that Great-Britain ſhould defray no more than N 

pence of the additional forces which thoſe der. 

raiſed, in conſequence of their conventions with the 15 
ng 


cial to the tranquillity of Europe. Sir Joſeph Jekyll; 
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of England. Sir Robert Walpole perceiving that 

remark made an impreſſion on the houſe, thought . 
ſary to vindicate his meaſure: he expatiated upon "iy ” 
dom of the late king, in concluding the Hanover ah: wil. 
He affirmed that the convention with Heſſe-Caſſel ha * 
vented a war in the empire, for which the court of V... 
had made great preparations : that the emperor ha jenna 
only augmented his own forces by the help of Spaniſh 

ſidies, but alſo retained the troops of threc electors. 5 
if he had not been over- awed by the Heſſians, would ro 
tainly have rejected the preliminaries, and all other a 
towards a pacification : that, therefore, they ys! "I 
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to grudge an expence which had already proved fo bees 


ue 
that whatever gloſs might be put upon ſuch meaſures | he 
were repugnant to the the maxims by which England 7 
former times had ſteered and ſquared its conduct with ry 
tion to its intereſt abroad: that the navy was the axturd 
ſtrength of Great-Britain—its beſt defence and ſecurity; 
but if, in order to avoid a war, they ſhould be ſo free. heated 
as to buy and maintain the forces of foreign princes, th. 
were never like to ſee an end of ſuch extravagant pen 
This eee, who exerciſed the office of maſter ef . 
rolls, had approved himſelf a zealous defender of whis hi. 
ciples, was an able lawyer, a ſenſible ſpeaker, and à cn. 
ſcientious patriot. The ſupplies were raiſed by a continy;. 
tion of the land- tax, the duties upon malt, cyder, ang 
perry an additional impoſition on unmalted corn uſd in 
diſtilling, and by ſale of annuities to the Bank not exce:1, 
ing at thouſand pounds per annum. 

etitions were delivered to the houſe of commons from 
the merchants of London, Liverpool, and Briſtol, com. 
plaining of the interruptions they had ſuffered in their trade 
for ſeveral years, by the depredations of the Spaniardsin 
the Weſt-Indies. Theſe being conſidered, the houſe ordcre! 
the lords of the admiralty to produce the other memoriils of 
the ſame kind which they had received, that they might 
be laid before the congreſs at Soiflons : then they addretſel 
his majeſty for copies of all the letters and inſtructions which 
had been ſent to admiral Hoſier, and thoſe who ſucceeded 
him in the command of the Weſt-India ſquadron. M. 
Oglethorpe having been informed of ſhocking cruelties 
and oppreſhons exerciſed by gaolers upon their priſoners, 
moved for an examination into theſe practices, and ws 
choſen chairman of a committee appointed to enquire int 
the ſtate of the gaols of the kingdom. They began wid 
the Fleet-priſon, which they viſited in a body : there they 
found fir William Rich, baronet, loaded with trons, by 
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John Huggins, eſq. who had been vo” 
den of the Fleet-priſon, was fubjected to a reſolution of e 
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defiring his majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed t 7 
utmoſt endeavours for preventing ſuch depredationei 
procuring juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction and for ſeen 
to his ſubjects the free exerciſe of commerce and nav1s* 1 
to and from the Britiſh colonies in America. The king 
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inqueſt were. actuated by other motives than thoſe they Hil 
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ſured them he would uſe his beſt endeavours to 3 the de- 
and ex pectations of his people, in an affair of ſo much im- 
— ace; and they, in another addreſs, thanked him for his 
DS anſwer. They did not, however, receive ſuch a ſa- 
7 tory reply to a former addrets, touching the {um of ſixty 
kad unds thac had been itated in the public account, 
without Gecification of the particular uſes to which it was 
lied His majeſty gave them to underſtand that the 
— had been iſiued and diſburſed for ſecret ſevices; and 
that 1 diſtinet and particular account of the diſtribution of it 
could not be given without a manifeſt prejudice to the pub- 
lic. A bill was prepared for the more eſicctual preventing 
bribery and corruption in elections for members of parlia- 
ment; and it paſſed through the houſe without oppoſition: 
put their attention was chiefly employed upon the Spanith 
depredations, which had raiſed a great clamour through the 
whole kingdom, and excited very warm ditputes in parlia- 
ment; for they were generally reputed the fruits of negli- 
gence, incapacity, or want of vigour in the miniſters. The 
commons having made further progreſs in the enquiry, and 
received freſh petitions from the merchants, paſſed ſome re- 
ſolutions, in which the Spaniards were acculed of having 
violated the treaties ſubſiſting between the two crowns; and 
with having treated inhumanly the maſters and crews of ſhips 
belonging to Great-Britain. They juſtified the inſtructions 
'ven to admiral Hoſier, to ſeiſe and detain the flota and 
alleons of Spain, until juſtice and ſatisfaction ſhould be ren- 
, to his majeſty and his alllies; nay, even declared that 
ſuch ſeiſure would have been juſt, prudent, and neceflary, 
tending to prevent an open rupture, and to preſerve the 
eace and tranquility of Europe. They again addreſſed the 
* to uſe his endeavours to procure ſatisfaction; and he 
romiſed to comply with their requeſt. 

Mr Scroope, member for Briitol, moved for an addrefs, 
entreating his majeſty to order an account of the produce of 
the civil-liſt revenues for one year to be laid before the houſe. 
The addreſs was preſented, the account produced, and the 
houſe, in a grand committee, took tlus altuir into conſidera- 
tion. The courtiers affirmed that they feil ſhort of the eight 
hundred thouſand pounds ſettled upon his majeſty ; and mr, 
Scroope propoſed that the ſum of one hundred and fitteen 
thouſand pounds ſhould he granted to the king, on account 
of thoſe deficiencies and arrears. The motion was vigorouſl: 
oppoſed by mr. Pulteney and other members. They — 
{cd their ſurpriſe that it ſhould be made ſo late in the ſeſſion, 
when no further demand of money could be reaſonably ex- 
pected; and they ſaid it was more extraordinary, becauſe it 
appeared in the former ſeſſion, from the examination of the 
accounts than before the houſe, that the revenues of the ci— 
vil-liſt produced yearly a much greater ſum than that for 
which they were given. Mr Pulteney moved that the accounts 
and papers ſhould be referred to the examination of a ſelect 
committee, properly empowered to inveſtigate the truth. 
The miniſters oppoſed this motion; and the queſtion being 
pit, it paſſed in the negative. The majority voted the ſum 
demanded; and in a bill for ſettling the price of imported 
corn, they inſerted the reſolution for granting to his majeſty 
the ſum of one hundred and fifteen thouſand pounds, on ac- 
count of arrears due on the civil liſt revenues. 

The houſe of lords having prepared a bill for the more 
effectual puniſhment of forgery, which was paſſed into a 
law, and ordered the judges to bring in another, on the 
report of a committee appointed to conſider the caſe of im- 
priloned debtors, at length deliberated upon the ſtate of 
the nation, particularly the poſitive demand made by the 
court of Spain for the reſtitution of Gibraltar, grounded 
ona letter written by the late king to his catholic majeſty. 
From a copy of the letter laid before the houſe, it plainly 
appeared that king George I. had conſented to this reſti- 
tuation. A motion being made for a reſolution, importing, 
that for the honour of his majeſty, and the preſervation and 
iccurity of the trade and commerce of the kingdom, effec- 
wal care ſhould be taken in the preſent treaty that the king 
0! Spain ſhould renounce all claim and pretenſion to Gib- 
raltar and Minorca, in plain and ſtrong terms, a debate 
enſued, and the queſtion being put, paſted in the negative, 
though not withour a proteſt. Then the majority reſolved, 
chat the houſe did entirely rely upon his majeſty, that he 
would, for the maintaining the honour and ſecuring the 
trade of this kingdom, take effectual care in the preſent 
treaty to preſerve his undoubted right to Gibraltar and 
Minorca, When the houſe examined the papers relating 
to the Spaniſh depredations; many ſevere reflections were 
uttered againſt the conduct of the miniſtry; and a motion 


132 peers that diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the oppoſition were Beaufort, 
*Kanord, Craven, F y, Lickfteld, Scarſdale, Gower, Mounijoy, Ply- 
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was made, to reſolve that Hoſier's expedition was an un- 
reaſonable burthen on the nation; but this too was rejected, 
and occaſioned another proteſt. Nor did the clauſe in the 
corn- bill, for granting 115,000l. to his majeſty, paſs 
through the houſe of peers without warm oppoſition. Di- 
vers Rds alledged, that, inſtead of a deficiency in the 
civil-liſt revenues, there was a conſiderable ſurplus : that 
this was a new grant, and a new burthen on the people: 
that the nation was loaded, not to complete, but to aug- 
ment the ſum deſigned for the civil-liſt; and this at a time 
when the public debts were increaſed ; when the taxes were 
heavily felt in all parts of the country ; when the foreign 
trade of Britain was incumbered and diminiſhed ; when 
her manufactures were decayed ; her poor multiplied; and 
ſhe was ſurrounded by many other national calamities. 
They obſerved, that if the produce of the civil-liſt revenue 
ſhould not amount to the yearly ſum of 800,000l. the de- 
ficiency muſt be made good to his majeſty by the public; 
whereas no proviſion was made, by which, if the produce 
of thele revenues ſhould exceed that ſum, the ſurplus could 
accrue to the benefit of the public: that, by this prece- 
dent, not only real deficiencies were to be made good, 
but alſo ſupplies were to be given for arrears ſtanding out 
at the end of every year, which ſhould come on before the 
ſupplies could be granted, though the ſupply given to 
make good arrea's in one year would —_— increaſe the 
ſurpluſages in another: that the revenues of the civil! liſt 
were variahle in their own nature; and even when there is 
a deficiency in the produce, there might be arrears in the 
receipt; theſe might be eaſily increaſed by the management 
of deſigning miniſters, by private directions to receivers, 
and by artful methods of ſtating accounts. All theſe ar- 
guments, and other objections equally ſtrong and plauſible, 
againſt this unconſcionable and unparliamentary motion, 
ſerved only to evince the triumph of the miniſtry over 
ſhame and ſentiment, their contempt of public ſpirit, and 
their defiance of national reproach. 4 

[1729] The king had, on the 24th day of March, 
given the royal aſſent to five bills; and on the 14th day 
of May, the ſame ſanction was given to thirty other bills, 
including an act, enabling the queen to be regent during 
his majeſty's abſence, without taking the oaths; and ano- 
ther tor the relief of inſolvent dehtors. At the ſame time 
two-and-thirty private bills were paſſed : then the king ex- 
preſſed his approbation of the parliament, ſignified his in- 
tention to viſit his German dominions, and ordered the 
chancellor to prorogue both houſes. His majeſty having 
appointed the queen regent of the realm, ſet out for Hano- 
ver, on the 17th day of May, in order to remove a petty 
bn which had happened between that elec- 
torate and the court of Berlin. Some Hanoverian ſubjects 
had been preiſed or decoyed into the ſervice of Pruſſia; 
and the regents of Hanover had ſeiſed certain Pruſſian 
officers, by way of repriſal. The whole united kingdom 
of Great-Bricain at this juncture enjoyed uninterrupted re- 
pole; and commerce continued to increaſe, in ſpite of all 
reſtriction and diſcouragement. The people of Ireland 
found themſelves happy under the government of lord Car- 
teret; and their parliament, aſſembling in the month of 
September, approved themſelves the fathers of their coun- 
try. They eſtabliſhed funds for the diſcharge of their na- 
tional debt, and for maintaining the expence of govern- 
ment: they enacted wholeſome laws for the encourage- 
ment of manufactures, trade, and agriculture; and they 
formed wiſe regulations in different branches of civil œco- 
nomy. Some time after this ſeſſion, which was conducted 
with ſo much harmony and patriotiſm, lord Carteret re- 
turned to England; and was ſucceeded by the duke of 
Dorſet in the government of that kingdom. In the month 
of May, Charles Townſhend reſigned the ſeals, which were 
2 to colonel Stanhope, now created earl of Harrington; 
o fir R. W. now reigned without a rival. James earl of 
Waldgrave was appointed ambaſlador to the court of 
France, which, about that time, was filled with joy by the 
birth of a dauphin. 

In the month of September, Victor Amadeus, king of 
Sardinia, reſigned his crown to his ſon Charles Emanuel, 
prince of Piedmont. The father reſerved to himſelf a re- 
venue of one hundred thouſand piſtoles per annum, retired 
to the caſtle of Chamberry, and <ſpouſed the counteſs dow- 
ager of St. Sebaſtian, who declined the title of queen, but 
aſſumed that of marchioneſs of Somerive, Though the 
congreſs at Soiſſons proved abortive, conferences were be- 
gun at Seville, between the plenipotentiaries of England, 


mouth, Bathurſt, Northampton, Coventry, Oxford and Mortimer, Wi 
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France, and Spain; and a treaty was concluded on the gth 
of November, not only without the concurrence of the em- 
peror, but even contrary to his right, as eſtabliſhed by the 
quadruple alliance. On this ſubject he communicated an 
imperial commiſlorial decree to the ſtates of the empire 
aflembled in the diet at Ratiſbon, which was anſwered by 
the French miniſter de Chavigny. In October, Peter II. 
czar of Muſcovy, and grandſon of Peter I. died in the 15th 
year of his age, at Moſcow, and was ſucceeded on the 
Ruſſian throne by the princeſs Anne Ivanowna, ſecond 
daughter of John Alexowicz, eldeſt brother of the firſt 
Peter, and widow of Frederick William duke of Courland. 
The following month was rendered remarkable by the death 
of Pope Benedict XIII. in whoſe room cardinal Laurence 
Corſini was raiſed to the pontificate, and aſſumed the name 
of Clement XII. 

The Britiſh parliament aſſembling on the 13th of Janu- 
ary, the king gave them to underſtand, that the peace of 
Europe was now eſtabliſhed by the treaty of Seville, built 
upon the foundation of former treaties, and tending to 
render more effectual what the contracting powers in the 
quadruple alliance were before engaged to lee performed. 
He aflured them that all former conventions made with 
Spain in favour of the Britiſh trade and navigation were 
renewed and confirmed : that free uninterrupted . ex- 
erciſe of their commerce was reſtored : that the court of 
Spain had agreed'to an ample reſtitution and reparation for 
unlawful ſeiſures and depredations: that all rights, privi- 
leges, and potlefſions, belonging to him and his allies, 
were ſolemnly re-eſtabliſhed, confirmed, and guaranteed; 
and that not one conceſſion was made to the prejudice of 
his ſubjects. He told them he had given orders for re- 
ducing a great number of his land-forces, and for laying 
up great part of the fleet; and obſerved that there would be 
a conſiderable ſaving in the expence of the current year. 
After both houſes had preſented their addrefles of thanks 
and congratulation to the king on the peace of Seville, the 
lords took that treaty into conſideration, and it did not pals 
enquiry without ſevere animadverſion. 

The lords in the oppoſition excepted to the article by 
which the merchants of Great-Baitain were obliged to make 
proof of their loſles at the court of Spain. They ſaid this 
ſtipulation was a hardſhip upon Britiſh ſubjects, and diſho- 
nourable to the nation: that few would care to undertake 
ſuch a troubleſome and expenſive journey, eſpecially as 
they had reaſon to apprehend their claims would be coun- 
terbalanced by the Spaniards; and, after all, they would 
have no more but the ſlender comfort of hoping to obtain 
that addreſs by commullaries which they had not been able 
to procure by plenipotentiaries. They thought it very 
extraoidinary, that Great-Britain ſhould be bound to ra- 
tify and guarantee whatever agreement ſhould be made be- 
tween the king of Spain and the dukes of Parma and Tul- 
cany, concerning the garriſons once eſtabliſhed to their coun- 
tries: that the Englith ſhould be obliged to aſſiſt in effectu- 
ating the introduction of ſix thouſand Spaniſh troops into 
the towns of Tuſcany and Parma, without any fpecifica- 
tion of the methods to be taken, or the charge to be incur- 
red in giving their aſſiſtance: that they ſhould guarantee 
for ever, not only to Don Carlos, but even to all his ſuc- 
ceſſors, the poſſeſſion of the eſtates of Tuſcany and Parma 
a ſtipulation which in all probability would involve Great- 
Britain in endleſs. quarrels and diſputes, about a country 
with which they had no concern. They affirmed that the 
treaty of Seville, inſtead of confirming other treaties, was 
contradictory to the quadruple alliance, particularly in the 
article of introducing Spaniſh troops into Tuſcany and Par- 
ma, in the room of neutral forces ſtipulated by the former 
alliance; and agreeing that they ſhould there remain until 
Don Carlos and his ſucceflors ſhould be ſecure and exempt 
from all events. They complaincd that theſe alterations, 
from the tenour of the quadruple alliance were made 
without the concurrence of the emperor, and even without 
inviting him to accede; an affront which might alienate 
his friendſhip from England, and hazard the lols of ſuch 
an ancient, powerful, and faithful ally: they declared that 
throughout the whole treaty there {ſeemed to be an artful 
omiſſion of any expreſs flipulation, to ſecure Great-Britain 
in her right to Gibraltar and Minorca. Such was the ſub- 
ſtance of the objections made to the peace; then lord 
Bathurſt moved for a reſolution, that the agreement on the 
treaty of Seville, to ſecure the ſucceſſion of Don Carlos to 
the duchics of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, with Spa- 
niſh troops, was a maniteſt violation of the 5th article of 
the quadruple alliance, tending to involve the nation in a 
dangerous and expenſive war, and ta deſtroy the balance 
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of power in Europe. The queſtion was put, ang | 

tion rejected. Such too was the fate of two othe; 1 c mo 
to reſolve that Great-Britain's right of ſovereignty 9, 
nion, poſſeſſion, and claim to Gibraltar and M;,...' domi. 
not aſcertained by the treaty of Seville; and thas 2 Fre 
pulations in that treaty for repairing the lofles of th te fl. 
merchants were inſufficient and precarious. The © Sri 
far from ſtigmatiſing this tranſaction, reſolved, 1.0, 
treaty did contain all neceſſary ſtipulations for e the 
and ſecuring the honour, dignity, rights and . 
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the crown: that all due care was taken therein for * of 
port of the trade of the kingdom, and for repairing 
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loſſes ſuſtained by the Britiſh merchants. On theb 


lutions an addreſs of approbation was founded : bin ret. 
a motion was made for an addreſs to his maie\ty - 
would order to lay before the houſe a liſt * oe oY he 
payable to the crown, it was immediately reſolyed. in 
negative. Divers conteſts of the ſame kind aroſe 1 the 
the mutiny-bill, the penſion- bill, and the maintenane. 2 
the twelve thouſand Heſſians; but the miniſtry ve Pak 


all oppoſion, though their triumphs were clogged u z 
gorous proteſts, which did not fail to make impr 1 
the body of the people. 

Nor was the ſucceſs of the court intereſt in the hoy! 
of commons altogether pure and free from exception an 
diſpute. When the charge of the Jand-forces fell under 
conſideration of the commons, and mr. Henry Peha 
ſecretacy at war, moved that the number of eftectiy: men 
for the land- ſervice of the enſuing year ſhould be {x4 4. 
17,709, mr. Pulteney inſiſted upon its being reduced 9 
12000. Mr Shippen affirmed, that mr. Pelham's mg. 
tion was a flat negative to the addreſs for which he voted on 
the firſt day of the ſeſſion, as if plainly implied a dw 
of the validity of the treaty, which he then aftired the 
houſe would immediately produce all the bleſſings of at 
abſolute peace; and deliver the kingdom from the anrre. 
henſions and inconvenience of a war. He ſaid the Molin 
tended directly towards the eſtabliſhment of an army in 
Great-Britain, which he hoped would never be to far Ger. 
maniſed, as tamely to ſubmit to a military government, 
He obſerved that the nation could have no occaſion fur 24 
the troops that were demanded, conſidering the glorious 
ſcene of affairs which was now opened to all Europe, 
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- © They are not neceſſary (ſaid he) to awe Spain into a fm 


adherence to his own treaty ; they are not necetlary to foice 
the emperor into an immediate acceſſion; nor are they in 
any ſort neceſſary for the ſafety of his majeſty's perſon and 
government. Force and violence are the reſort of ulurper; 
and tyrants only; becauſe they are, with good ' reaſon, di. 
truſttul of the people whom they oppreſs ; and becaul- they 
have no other ſecurity for the continuance of their vnlav ful 
and unnatural dominion, than what depends entircly on the 
ſtrength of their armies.“ The motion, however, was cat- 
ried in the affirmative. | 

Another warm debate was excited by a bill which tie 
courtiers brought in, to prevent any tubjecis of Great 
Britain from advancing ſums of money to torcign princes 
or ſtates, without having obtained licenſe from his ma'e!', 
under his privy-ſeal, or ſome greater authority. The ml 
nilter pretended that this law was propoſed to ditable tn! 
emperor, who wanted to borrow a great ſum of the Ege 


bill the court ſhould declare a limited ſum againſt the pete 
ſon refuſing to anſwer. Mr Daniel Pulteney, a gentiem 
of uncommon talents and ability, and particularly acquaint 
cd with every. branch of commerce, argued Rtrenuoully 
againſt this bill, as a reſtraint upon trade that would render 
Holland the market of Europe, and the mart of the mo. 
ney to the nations of the continent. He laid, that by 
this general prohibition, extending to all princes, lates, 
or potentates, the Engliſh were totally diſabled from al- 
ſiſting their beſt allies : that among others the king of Por- 
tugal frequently borrowed money of the Engliſh merchants 
reliding within his dominions : that while the licenßug 
power remained in the crown, the licenfes would be o_ 
through the hands of the miniſter, who by this new we 
might gain twenty, thirty, or forty thoutand a- cat: the 
the bill would render the Exchequer a court of inquiſi0 3 
and that whilſt it reſtrained our merchants from alfa 
the princes and powers ot Europe, It permiticd Our ſtoc 
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trade in their funds without interruption. _ Other 
e of — weight were enforced by mr. Barnard, a 
— of London, who perfectly underſtood trade in all 
bande, ſpoke with judgment and preciſion, and upon 
all occaſions ſteadily adhered to the intereſts and liberties of 
his country. After having explained his reaſons, he de- 
clared he ſhould never conſent to a bill which he deemed 
A violation of our fundamental laws, a breach of our deareſt 
liberties, and a very terrible hardſhip on manlind. Sir 


William Wyndham diſtinguithed himſelf on the. fame fide 


of the queſtion : the bill was vindicated by fir Robert Wal- 

ole, mr. Pelham, and fir Philip Yorke, attorney-general; 
and being ſupported by the, whole weight of miniſterial in- 
fence, not only paſſed through the houſe, but was after- 
wards enacted into a law. 

The ſubſides were continued to the landgrave of Heſſe- 
Caſſel and the duke of Brunſwick-Woltenburtel, in ſpite of 
all that could be urged againſt theſe extraneous incumber- 
ances; and the ſupply for the enſuing” year was granted 
according to the eſtimates which the miniſtry thought pro- 
per to produce, amounting to about 2,2 80, oool. It mult 
be owned, however, for the credit of this ſeſſion, that the 
houſe appropriated one million of the ſurpluſes ariſing from 
the ſinking fund towards the diſcharge of the national debt: 
and by another act extinguiſhed the duties upon ſalt, 
by which expedient the ſubject was eaſed of a heavy bur- 
then, not only in being freed from the duty, but allo from 
a conſiderable charge of ſalaries given to a great number 
of officers employed to collect this impoſition. They like- 
wiſe encouraged the colony of Carolina with an act, allow- 
ing the planters and traders of that province to export rice 
directly to any part of Europe ſouthward of Cape Finiſterre ; 
and they permitted falt from Kurope to be imported into 
the colony of New-York. The term of the excluſive trade 
granted by act of parliament to the Eaſt-India company 
drawing towards a period, many conſiderable merchants 
and others made application tor being incorporated and 
velted with the privilege of trading to thoſe countries, pro- 
poling to lay that branch of trade open to all the ſubjects 
of Great-Britain, on certain conditions. In confideration 
of an act of parliament tor this parpole, they offered to ad- 
vance 3, 200, oo0l. for redeeming the fund and trade of the 
prelent Eait-India company. This propoſal was rejected; 
and the excluſive privilcge veited in the company was, by 
act of parliament, protracted to the year 1766, upon the 
following conditions: that they ſhould pay into the Ex- 
chequer the ſum of 209,000l. towards the ſupplies of the 
year, without intereſt or addition to the capital ftoc : that 
the annuity or yearly fund of 160,000]. payable to them 
from the public, ſhould be reduecd to 128,000. that after 
the year 1766, their right to the excluſive trade ſhould be 
liable to be taken away by parliament, on three years no- 
tice, and repayment of their capital. 

[1730] On the 15th of May the king went to the houſe 
ot peers, and cloſed the ſeſſion. In this ſpeech he ex- 
preited his joy, that, notwithſtanding all the clamours which 
were raiſcd, the parliament had approved of thoſe matters 
which fell under their conſideration; a circumſtance which, 
he laid, could not fail to inſpire all mankind with a juſt de- 
teitation of thole incendiaries, who, by ſcandalous libels, 
laboured to alienate the affections of his people; to fill 
their minds with groundleſs jealouſies and unjuſt com- 
plaints, in diſhonour of him and his government, and in 
deſiance of the ſenſe of both houſes of parliament. © The 
emperor was fo much incenſed at the inſult offered to him 
in the treaty of Seville, with reſpect to the garrilons of 
Tuſcany and Parma, that he prohibited the ſubjects of 
Great-Britain from trading in his dominions: he began to 
make preparations for war, and actually detached bodies of 
troops to Italy, with ſuch diſpatch as had been very ſeldom 
-xerted by the houſe of Auſtria, Yet the article of which 
he complained was not ſo much a real injury as an affront 
put upon the head of the empire; for the eventual ſucceſſi- 
on to thoſe Italian duchies had been ſecured to the infant, 

on Carlos, by the quadruple alliance ; and all that the 
emperor required, was, that this prince ſhould receive the 
inveſtiture of them as fiefs of the empire. | 

In Great-Britain, this year was not diſtinguiſhed by any 
tranſaction of great moment. Seven chiefs of the Cherokee 
ay us of Indians in America were brought to England by 
ir Alexander Cumin, Being introduced to the king, they 
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2 the courſe of this ſeſſion the commons paſſed a bill for making more 
” - t 2 in being, for diſabling perſons from being choſen mem- 
md parliament who enjoyed any penſion during pleaſure, or for any 
r of years, or any offices holden in truſt for them, by obliging all 
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laid their crown and regalia at his feet; and by an authen- 
tic deed acknowledged themſelves ſubjects to his dominion, 
in the name of all their compatriots, who had veſted thera 
with full powers for this purpoſe. They were amazcd and 
confounded at the riches and magnificence of the Britiſh 
court: they compared the king and queen to the ſun and 
moon, the princes to the ſtars of heaven, and themſelves 
to nothing. They gave their aſſent in the moſt folemn 
manner to articles of friendſhip and commerce, propoſed 
by the lords-commiſtioners for trade and plantations ; and 
being loaded with preſents of neceflaries, arms, and ammu- 
nition, were conveyed to their own country, which borders 
on the province of South-Carolina. In the month of Sep- 
tember a ſurpriſing revolution was effected at Conſtantino- 
ple, without bloodſhed or conſuſion. A fe- mean ]2- 
niſſaries ditplayed a flag in the ſtreets, exclaiming that all 
true Muflulmen ought to follow them, and aſſiſt in retorm- 
ing the government. They ſoon increaſed to the number 
of one hundred thouſand, marched to the Seraglio, and 
demanded the grand vizir, the kaja, and ciptain Pacha. 
Theſe unhappy miniſters were immediately ſtrangled. Their 
bodies being delivered to the inſurgents, were dragged 
through the ttreets; and aiterwards thrown to the dogs to 
be devoured. Not contented with this facrifice, the re- 
volters depoled the grangltþanor Achmet, who was con- 
tined to the ſame priſon whence they brought his ne— 
phew Machmut, and rai this laſt to the throne, after he 
had lived 27 years in conſinement. 

England was at this period intelted with robbers, affal- 
ſins, and inccadiaries, the natural conſequences of dege- 
neracy, corruption, and the want of police in the interior 
government of the kingdom. This defect, in a great mea- 
ſure, aroſe from an abfurd notion, that laws neceſſary to 
prevent thole acts of cruelty, violence and rapine, would 
be incompatible with the liberty of Britiſh ſubjeAs; a no- 
tion that confounds all dittinftions between liberty and bru- 
tal licentiouſneſs, as it that freedom was defirable in the 
enjoyment of which people find no ſecurity for their lives 
or effects. The peculiar depravity of the times was viſible 
even in the conduct of thote who preyed upon the the com- 
monwealth. Thieves and robbers were now become more 
deſperate and ſavage than ever they had appeared fince 
mankind was civilized. In the excets of their rapine, they 
wounded, maimed, and even murdered the unhappy ſut— 
ferers, through a wantonneſs of barbarity. They circu— 
lated letters, demanding fums of money from certain in- 
dividuals, on pain of reducing their houfes to aſhes, and 
their families to ruin; and even ſet fire to the houſe of a 
rich merchant in Beiſtol, who had refuſed to comply with 
their demand. The fame ſpecies of villainy was practiſed 
in different parts of the kingdom; ſo that government was 
obliged to. interpoſe, and offer a conſiderable reward for dil- 
covering the rutiians concerned in ſuch execrable deſigns. 

In the ſpeech with which the king opened the feſſion of 
parliament on the 21ſt of January, he told them, that the 
preſent critical conjuncture ſeemed in a very particular man- 
ner to deſerve their attention: that as the tranſactions then 
depening in the ſeveral courts of Europe were upon the point 
ot being determined, the great cyent of peace or war might 
be very much affected by the firit reſolutions, which were 
expected by different powers with great impatience. H 
ſaid, the continuance of that zeal and vigour with whict: 
they had hitherto ſupported him and his engagements miilt 
at this time be of the greateſt weight and importance, both 
with regard to his alles, and to thoſe who might be diſ- 
poſed, before the ſeaſon of the action, to prevent by an 
accommodation the fatal conſequences of a general rupture. 
The former ſcene was repeated. Both houtes, in their ad- 
dreiles, promiſed to ſupport his majeſty in all his engage- 
ments: yet the members in the oppoſition demonſtrated the 
abſurdity of promiſing to fulfil engagements, before they 
could poſſibly know whether or not they were for the ſer- 
vice of Great-Britain. Another bill was brought into the 
houſe of commons, to prevent penſioners from fitting as 
members of parliament; and, after a third reading, car- 
ried up to the lords for their concurrence. When the 
ſupply fell under conſideration, the debates were renewed 
upon the ſubſides to the landgrave of Heſle-Caſlel and the 
duke of Woltenbuttel, which, however were continued; 
and every article was granted according to the eſtimates 
given in for the expence of the enſuing year. Two petitions 


the oath therein mentioned. In all probability this bill would not have 
made its way through the houſe of commons had not the miniſter been well 
aſſured it would ftic with the upper houſe, where it was rejected at the F. 
cond reading, though not without violent oppoſition, 
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being preſented to the commons, repreſenting the delays of 
juſtice, occaſioned by the uſe of the Latin tongue in pro- 
ceedings at law, a bill was brought in for changing this 

ractice, and enacting, That all thoſe proceſſes and plead- 
ings ſhould be entered in the Engliſh language. Though 
one would imagine that very little could be adyanced 
againſt ſuch a regulation, the bill met with warm oppoſi- 
tion, on pretence that it would render uſeleſs the ancient 
records which were written in the language, and introduce 
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confuſion and delay of juſtice, by altering the eſtabliſhed. 


form and method of pleading: in ſpite gf theſe objections, 
it paſſed through both houſes, and obtained the royal 
aflent, A great number of merchants from different parts 
of the kingdom having repeated their complaints of de- 
predations and cruelties committed uy the Spaniards in the 
Weſt-Indies, their petitions were referred to the conſidera- 
tion of a grand committee. Their complaints upon ex- 
amination appeared to be well founded. The houſe pre- 
ſented an addreſs to the king, defiring his majeſty would 
be graciouſly pleaſed to continue his endeavour to prevent 


ſuch depredations for the future; to procure full ſatisfacti- 


on for the damages already ſuſtained and to ſecure to the 
Britiſh ſubjects the full and uninterrupted exerciſe of their 
trade and navigation to and from the Britiſh colonies in 
America. The bill againſt peggggns produced a warm de- 
bare in the houſe of lords, w it was violently oppoſed 
by the dukes of Newcaltle, a rgyle, the earl . lay, 
and dr. Sherlock, biſhop of Bangor. This prelate, in a 
remarkable ſpeech, repreſented it as a ſcheme to enlarge 
the power of the houſe of commons, and to break the 
balance between the powers eſſential to the conſtitution, ſo 
as ſooner or later to prove the ruin of the whole. 
great barrier provided againſt bribery and corruption by 
this bill conſiſted in an oath to be impoſed on all members 
of the lower houſe, by which they muſt have ſolemnly 
{worn and declared, that they had not directly, nor indi- 
rectly, any penſion during pleaſure, or for any number of 
vears, or any office in part, or in the whole, held for them, 
or for their benefit, by any perſons whatſoever ; and that 
they would not accept any ſuch penſions or offices, without 
lignifying the ſame to the houte within fourteen days after 
they ſhould be received or accepted. The bill was vin- 
dicated as juſt and neceſſary by the earls of Winchellea and 
Strafford, lord Bathurſt, and lord Carteret, who had by this 
time joined as an auxiliary in the oppoſition, f 

[1731] The houſe of peers proceeded to conſider the 
ſtare of the national debt: they read a bill for the free im- 
portation of wool from Ireland into England, which was 
fiercely oppoſed, and laid afide, contrary to all the rules of 
{ound policy. They patted the bill for carrying on pro- 
ceedings at law in the Engliſh language; and a fruitleſs 
motion was made by lord Bathurſt for an addreſs, to deſire 
his majeſty would give directions for diſcharging the 
Heſſian troops that were in the pay of Great-Britain. On 
the 7th day of May the parliament was prorogued, after 
the king had given them to underſtand, that all apprehen- 
ſions of a war were now happily removed, by a treaty ſign- 
ed at Vienna, between him and the emperor. He ſaid it 
was communicated to the courts of France and Spain, as 

arties to the treaties of Seville, the execution of which 
it principally regarded; and that it was likewiſe ſubmitted 
to the conſideration of the ſtates-general. He obſerved, 
that the conditions and engagements into which he had en- 
tcred on this occaſion were agreeable to that neceſſary con- 
cern which the Britiſh nation muſt always have for the ſe- 
curity and preſervation of the balance of power in Europe : 
and that this happy turn, duly improved with a juſt re- 

ard to former alliances, yielded a favourable proſpect of 
icing the public tranqility re-eſtabliſhed. 

In the month of January the duke of Parma died, after 
having made a will, in which he declared his ducheſs was 
three months advanced in her pregnancy ; intreating the 
allied powers of Europe to have compaſſion upon his people, 
and defer the execution of their projects until his confort 
ſhould be delivered. In cafe the child ſhould be ſtill- born, 
or die after the birth, he bequeathed his dominions and 
allodial eſtates to the infant Don Carlos of Spain; and ap- 
pointed five regents to govern the duchy. Notwithſtand- 
ing this diſpoſition, a body of imperial troops immediately 
took poſſeſſion of Parma and Placentia, under the com- 


f Nothing was heard within doors in parliament, but ſarcaſtic repartee 
and violent declamation between the two parties, who did not confine their 
alercation to theſe debates, but took the field againſt each other in perio- 
dical papers, and occaſioned pamphlets. The paper called the Crattſman 
had already riſen into high reputaion all over England, for the wit, humour, 
and ſolid reaſoning it contained, Some of the beſt writers in the oppoſition, 
including lord Bolingbroke and mr. P. made uſe of this vehicle to couvey 
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mand of general Stampa, who declared they ſhout 

duct themſelves with all poſſible regularity and n 
and leave the adminiſtration entirely to the regents dcn, 
the duke had appointed. They publicly proche 8 
market- place, that they took poſſeſſion of theſe duch. the 
the infant, Don Carlos: and that if the ducheſs "or 
ſhould not be delivered of a prince, the ſaid r  ©* 
receive the inveſtiture from the emperor whene git 
would, provided he ſhould come withour an "7 i 
Though theſe ſteps ſeemed to threaten an immedi; wi 
the king of Great-Britain and the ſtates- general _ = 
their mediation ſo effectually with the court of Views 10 
the emperor deſiſted from the proſecution of his deſign oa 
on the 16th day of March concluded at Vienna a tea 0 
his Britannic majeſty, by which he conſented to withdraw, 
troops fram Parma and Placentia. He agrecd, That the $ : 
of pan might-take poſſeſſion of theſe places in "By, 
his ſon don Carlos, according to the treaty of Seville 1 
likewiſe agreed, that the Oſtend company, Which we 
given ſuch umbrage to the maritime powers, ſh,1, 5 
totally diffolved, on condition that the contractinę Wa # 
concerned in the treaty of Seville ſhould guarantee the Wing 
matic ſanction, or ſucceſſion of the Aultrian heredity «., 
minions to the heirs female of the emperor, in c. 8 
ſhould die without male iſſue. The Dutch miniſle We, 
ing at the imperial court did not ſubſcribe this treu 1... 
cauſe, by the maxims received in that republic, and the 
nature of her government, he could not be veited anf 
powers ſo ſoon as it would have been neceffary : nevrchs. 
leſs, the ſtates- general were, by a ſeparate article, ext... 
named as a principal contracting party. OR 

On the 22d day of July a new treaty was ſigned at Vic, 
between the emperor and the kings of Great-Britain 414 
Spain, tending to confirm the former. In Auguſt a ton 
of union and defenſive alliance between the clectorates 7 
Saxony and Hanover was executed at Dreſden. 

The court of Spain expreſſing ſome doubts with rex: 
to the pregnancy of the ducheſs of Parma, ſhe underwen: x 
tormal examination by five midwives of different nations. 
in preſence of the older ducheſs dowager, ſeveral ladies of 


quality, three phyſicians, and a ſurgeon; and was de- 


clared with child: nevertheleſs, after having kept al Ju- 


rope in ſuſpence for ſix months, ſhe owned the had been 
deceived ; and general Stampa, with the imperial forces, 
took formal poſſeſſion of the duchies of Parma and Plz. 
centia. | 

Spain and the great duke of Tuſcany having acceded v 
the laft treaty of Vienna, the crown of Great-Britain c- 
gaged to equip an armament that ſhould convey don C 
to his new dominions. Accordingly, fir Charles Wager 
ſailed with a ſtrong ſquadron from Portſmouth on the 25) 
day of Auguſt; and in September arrived at Barcelona, 
where being joined by the Spanith fleet and tranſports, ther 
ſailed aps to Leghorn; from whence the admiral !t- 
turned to England. Don Carlos patted through put - 
France, and embarking at Antibes on board of tne 5paiil 
gallies, arrived at Leghorn in December. Then ele: 
perial general withdrew his forces into Milaneſe; anc de 
infant took poſſeſſion of his new territories. 

During theſe tranſactions France was diſtracted by te- 
ligious F occaſioned by the bull unigenitus thun- 
dered againſt the doctrines of Janſenius ; a bull which had 
produced a ſchiſm in the Gallican church, and well ng! 
involved that country in civil war and confuſion. It v3 
oppoſed by the parliaments and lay tribunals of the King: 
dom; but many biſhops, and the jeſuits in general, ve? 
its moſt ſtrenuous afferters. All the artifices of pci 
were practiſed on both ſides, to inflame the enthuſiaim, and 
manage the ſuperſtition of the people. Pretended mirc” 
were wrought at the tombe of abbe Paris, who had died 
without accepting the bull, conſequently was declared 
damned by the abettors of that conſtitution. Ot the the 
hand, the jeſuits exerted all their abilities and indullry f 
preaching againſt theJanſeniſts; in eſtabliſhing an opinion 
their ſuperior ſanctity; and inſpiring a ſpirit of quere 
among their votaries, who were tranſported into he el. 
rium of pofleflion, illumination, and ſupernatus © 
verſe. Theſe arts were often uſed for the moſt inn 
purpoſes. Female enthufiaſts were wrought up ta ane 
violence of agitations, that nature fainted under the ug! 


the 


1 3 . loyed 
their animadverſions upon the miniſter, who, on his fide, emp © 


molt wretched ſcriblers to defend his conduct. It was in confeq 
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two political pamphlets, written in oppoſition to each other, by lorc . 


3 2 cone 
and mr. P. and ſome recrimination they pi oduced in the houſe ot co obi 


that his lordſhip challenged the other to tingle combat, and had well nig 
his life in the duel, which was fought in Hyde-Park, 
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| and the pſeudo-faint ſeiſed this opportunity of violating the 


of his penitent. Such was ſaid to be the caſe of 
oa voiſhlle la Cadiere, a young gentlewoman of Toulon, 


abuſed in this manner by the luſt and villainy of Pere G1- 


jeſuit, who underwent a trial before the par- 
rand iS and very narrowly eſcaped the ſtake. 
"The parliament of Great-Britain meeting on the 13th day 
f January, the king in his ſpeech declared, that the ge- 
x al tranquillit of Europe was reſtored and eſtabliſhed b 
5 laſt treaty of Vienna: that don Carlos was actually poſ- 
{efſed of Parma and Placentia : that ſix thouſand Spaniards 
were quietly admitted and quartered in the duchy of Tuſ- 


W cany, to ſecure, by the expreſs conſent and agreement of 
7 


the great duke, the reverſion of his dominions; and that 
a family convention was made between the courts of Spain 
and Tuſcany, for preſerving mutual peace and friendihip 
in the two houſes. He told the commons, that the eſti- 


nates for the ſervice of the current year would be con- 


iderably leſs than thoſe of former years. He recommend- 


e unanimity : he obſerved that this government had no 
W (-curity but what was equally conducive to their happineſs, 
# 41 to the protection of his people: that their polterity 

had no foundation but in the defence and ſupport of his 
W comment. Our ſafety (ſaid he) is mutual, and our in- 
W :-rcts are inſeparable.” 


The oppoſition to the court meaſures appears to have been 
uncommonly ſpirited during the courſe of this ſeſſion. 
The miniſter's motions were attacked with all the artillery 
of elocutions. His principal emiſſaries were obliged to taſk 


W {cir faculties to their full exertion, to puzzle and perplex 


where they could not demonſtrate and convince, to miſte- 
preſent what they could not vindicate, and elude the argu- 
ments which they could not refute. In the houſe of com- 
mons lord Harvey, lately appointed vice-chamberlain of his 
majeſty's houſehold, made a motion for an addreſs of 
thanks, in which they ſhould declare their entire approba- 
tion of the king's conduct, acknowledge the bleſſings they 
enjoyed under his government, exprels their confidence in 
the wiſdom of his councils; and declare their readineſs to 
grant the neceflary ſupplies. This meraber, ſon to the earl 
of Briſtol, was a nobleman of ſome parts, which, how- 


E ever were more ſpecious than ſolid. e condeſcended to 
ac as a ſubaltern to the miniſter, and approved himſelf ex- 


tremely active in forwarding all his deſigns, whether as a 
ſecret emiſſary or public orator; in which laſt capacity he 
appears to have been pert, frivolous, and frothy. His 
motion was ſeconded by mr. Clutterbuck, and oppoſed by 
fir Wilfred Lawſon, mr. Shippen, mr. W. Pulteney, fir 


: | William Wyndham, and mr. Oglethorpe. They did not 


argue againſt a general addreſs of thanks; but expoſed the 
ablurdity and bad tendency of expreſſions which implied a 
blind approbation of all the meaſures of the miniſtry. Sir 
Wilfred Lawſon obſerved, that notwithſtanding the great 
things we had done for the crown of Spain, and the favours 
we had procured for the royal family of that kingdom, 
little or no ſatisfaction had as yet been received for the 
injuries our merchants had ſuſtained from that nation. Mr 
Pulteney took notice, that the nation, by becoming gua- 


nantee to the pragmatic ſanction, laid itſelf under an obli- 


gation to aſſiſt the Auſtrian family when attacked by any 
potentate whatever, except the grand fignor : that they 
might be attacked when it would be much againſt the in- 


tereſt of the kingdom to engage itſelf in a war upon any 


foreign account: that it might one day be for the intereſt 
of the nation to join —— them, in order to preſerve the 
balance of Europe, the eſtabliſhing of which had already 
colt England ſuch immenſe ſums of money. He inſiſted 
upon the abſurdity of concluding ſuck a number of incon- 
ſiſtent treaties; and concluded with ſaying, that if affairs 
abroad were now happily eſtabliſhed, the miniſtry which 
conducted them might be compared to a pilot, who, 
though there was a clear, ſafe, and ſtraight channel into 
port, yet took it into his head to carry the ſhip a great way 
about, through ſands, rocs, and ſhallows : who after hav- 
ing loſt a great number of ſeamen, deſtroyed a great deal 
of tackle and rigging, and ſubjected the owners to an 
ormous expence, at laſt by chance hits the port, and 
iumphs in his good. conduct. Sir William Wyndham 
Poke to the ſame purpoſe. Mr Oglethorpe, a gentleman 
of ur blemiſhed character, brave, generous, and humane, 
affirmed that many other things related more nearly to the 
onour and intereſt of the nation than did the guarantee of 
the pragmatic ſanction. He ſaid he wiſhed to have heard 
mat the new works at Dunkirk had been entirely raſed and 
eſtroyed: that the nation had received full and compleat 
atisfaction for the depredations committed by the natives 
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of Spain: that more care was taken in diſciplining the mi- 
litia, on whoſe valour the nation muſt chiefly depend in 
caſe of an invaſion; and that ſome regard had been ſhown 
to the oppreſſed proteſtants in Germany. He expreſſed his 
ſatisfaction to find that the Engliſh were not ſo cloſely 
united to France as formerly; for he had generally obſerv- 
ed, that when two dogs were in a laſh together, the ſtronger 
generally ran away with the weaker; and this, he was atraid, 
had been the caſe between France and Great-Britain. The 
motion was vigorouſly defended by mr. Pelham, paymaſter 
of the forces, and brother to the duke of Newcaſtle, a man 
whoſe greateſt fault was his being concerned in ſupporting 
the meaſures of a corrupt miniſtry. In other reſpects he 
was liberal, candid, benevolent, and even attached to the 
intereſt of his country, though egregiouſly miſtaken in his 
notions of government. On this occaſion he aſſerted that 
it was no way inconſiſtent with the honour or dignity of 
that houſe to thank his majeſty in the moſt particular terms 
for every thing he had been pleaſed to communicate 
in his ſpeech from the throne : that no expreſſion of ap- 
probation in the addreſs could be any way made ule of to 
prevent an enquiry into the meaſures which had been pur- 
ſued, when the treaties ſhould be laid before the houſe. 
He ſaid, at the opening of a ſeſſion the eyes of all, Europe 
were turned towards GregggBritain, and from the parlia- 
ment's firlt reſolves all th ighbouring powers judged of 
the unanimity that would 
the repreſcntatives of his people : that their appearing jea- 
lous or diffident of his majeſty's. conduct would weaken his 
influence upon the councils of foreiga ſtates and potentates, 
and perhaps put it out of his power to rectify any falſe ſtep 
that might have been made by his miniſters. His argu- 
ments were re-enforced by a long ſpeech from mr. H. W al- 
pole. The queſtion was put, the motion carried, and the 
addreſs preſented. 

The next ſubje& of debate was the number of land- 
forces. When the ſupply fell under conſideration, fir W. 
Strickland, ſecretary at war, moved that the fame number 
which had been maintained in the preceeding year ſhould 
be continued in pay. On the other hand, lord Morpeth 
having demonſtrated the danger to which the libertics of 
the nation might be expoſed, by maintaining a numerous 
ſtanding army in time of peace,. made a motion thar the 
number ſhould be reduced to twelve thouſand. A warm 


diſpute enſuing, was managed in favour of the firſt motion 


by lord Hervey, fir Robert Walpole and his brother, mr. 
Pelham, and fir Philip Yorke, attorney-general. This 
gentleman was counted a better lawyer than a poluician, and 
thone more as an advocate at che bar than as an orator in 
the houle of commons. The laſt partiſan of the miniſtry was 
ſir William Yonge, one of the lords commiſfioners of the 
treaſury ;' a man who rendered himlelf ſerviceable and ne- 
ceflary, by ſtooping to all compliances, running upon every 
{cent, and haranguing on every ſubject with an even, un- 
interrupted, tedious flow of dull declamation, compoſed of 
aflertions without veracity, concluſions from falſe premiſes, 
words without meaning, and language without propriety, 
Lord Morpeth's motion was eſpouſed by mr. Watkin Wil- 
liams Wynne, a gentleman of an ancient family and opulent 
fortune in Wales, brave, open, hoſpitable, and warmly 
attached to the ancient conſtitution and hierarchy : he was 
ſupported by mr. Walter Plumer, who ſpoke with weight, 
preciſion, and ſeverity, by fir W. Wyndham, mr. Shippen, 
mr. W. Pulteney, and mr. Barnard. The courtiers argued 
that it was neceſſary to maintain ſuch a number of land- 
forces as might defeat the deſigns of mal-contents, ſecure 
the interior tranquility of the kingdom, defend it from 
external aflaults, over-awe its neighbours, and enable it to 
take vigorous meaſures in caſe the peace of Europe ſhould 
be re- embroiled. They affirmed the ſcience of war was ſo 
much altered, and required ſuch attention, that no depen- 
dence was to be placed upon a militia : that all nations 
were obliged to maintain ſtanding armies, for their ſecurity 
againſt the encroachments of neighbouring powers . that 
the number of troops in Great-Britain was too inconſiderable 
to excite the jealouſy of the people, cven under an ambi— 
tious monarch : that his majeſty never catertained the leaſt 
thought of infringing the liberties of his ſubjects: that it 
could not be ſuppoſed that the officers, among whom were 
many gentlemen of family and fortune, would ever concur 
in a deſign to enſlave their country; and that the forces now 
in pay could not be properly deemed a ſtanding army, in- 
aſmuch as they were voted and maintained from vear to 
year by the parliament, which was the repreſentative 
of the people. To theſe arguments the members in the 
oppoſition replied, that a ſtanding force in time of pcacs 


ſue between his majelty and 
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deſigns, might ariſe, and er 
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was unconſtitutional, and had been always thought dan- 
gerous: that a militia was as capable of diſcipline as a ſtand- 
ing army, and would have more incentives to courage and 
and perieverance : that the civil magiſtrate was able to pre- 
terve the peace of the country: that the number of the 
mal-contents was altogether contemptible, though it might 
be conſiderably augmented by maintaining a ſtanding army, 
and other ſuch abritary meaſures : that other nations had 
been enflaved by ſtanding armies; and howfoever they 
might find themſelves necetutated to depend upon a military 
force {or ſecurity againſt encroaching neighbours, the cale 
was very different with regard to Great-Britain, for the de- 
{-nce of which nature had provided in a peculiar manner: 
that this proviſion was ſtrengthened and improved by a 
numerous navy, which ſecured her the dominion of the 
tea; and, if, properly diſpoſed, would render all invaſion 


im practicahle, or at lealt ineffectual : that the land- army 


of Great-Britain, though ſufficient to endanger the liber- 

ties of an unarmed people, could not poſſibly ſecure ſuch 

an extent of coaſt, and therefore could be of very little 
tervice in preventing an invaſion : that though they had all 
imaginable confidence in his majeſty's regard for the liberty 

of his fubjefts, they could not help apprehending, that 
ſhould a ſtanding army become part of the conſtitution, 

another prince of more dangerous talents, and more fatal 

it for the worſt purpoſes 
of ambition : that though m thcers were gentlemen of 
honour and probity, theſe might be eaſily difcarded, and the 
army gradually moulded into a quite different temper, By 
theſe means, practiſed in former times, an army had been 
new-modelled to ſuch a degree, that they turned their f words 

againſt the parliament, for whoſe defence they had been 

raiſed, and deſtroyed the conſtitution both in church and 
ſtate: that with reſpect to its being u holly dependent on 
the partiament, the people of England would have reaſon 
to complain of the fame hardſhip, whether a ſtanding army 
{10uld be declared at once indiſpenſible, or regularly voted 

trom vear to year according to the direction of the miniſtry: 

that the ſanction of the legiſlature granted to meaſures 

which in themſelves are unconſtitutional, burthenſome, 

olious, and repugnant to the genius of the nation, inſtead of 

vielding confolation, would ferve only to demonſtrate, 

that the molt effectual method of forging the chains of na- 

tional flavery would be that of miniſterial influence opera- 

ting upon a venal parliament. Such were the reaſons 

urged againſt a ſtanding army, of what number ſoever it 

might be compoſed : but ihe expediency of reducing the 

number from about 18, o to 12,000 was inſiſted upon as 

the natural conſequence of his majeity's declarations, by 

which they were given to underſtand that the peace of Eu- 

rope was eſtabliſhed; and that he hd nothiyg fo much at 
heart as the eaſe and proſperity of ik people. It was ſug- 

geſted, that if 18,000 men were ſufficient on the ſuppoſed 

eve of a general war in Europe, it was ſurely reaſonable 

to think that a leſs number would ſuftice when peace was 

perfectly re-eſtabliſhed, Whatever effect theſe reaſons had 

upon the body of the nation, they made no converts in the 

houſe, where the majority relolved that the ſtanding army 

ſhould be maintained without reduction. Mr Plumer com- 

plained that the country was opprefied by an arbitrary 

method of quartering ſoldiers, in an undue proportion, 

upon thoſe publicans who refuſed to vote in elections ac- 

cording to the direction of the miniſtry. Mr Pulteney al- 

ſerted that the moncy raiſed for the ſubſiſtance of 18, ooo 

men in England would maintain 60,000 French or Germans, 

or the fame number of almoit any other pcople on the con- 
tinent, Sir William Wyndham declared that 18, 000 of 
the Engliſh troops in the late war were maintained on lefs 

tan two-thirds of the ſum now demanded for the like 

number: but no regard was paid to thele allegations. 

The next object of importance that attraced the notice 
of the bouſe was the ſtate of the charitable: corporation. 
This company was firſt erected in the year 1707. Their 
profeſſed intention was to lend money at legal intereſt to 
the poor, upon ſmall pledges; and to perſons of better rank 
upon an indubittble fecurity of goods impawned. Their 
capital was at firſt limited to 30,000). but by licenſes from 
the crown, they mmereaſed it to 600,000), though their charter 
was never coniirmed by act of parliament. In the month 
of October, (George Rohinton, eſq. member for Marlow, 
the caſhier, and John fhompſon, warehouſe-keeper of the 
corporation, dliſappecared in one day. The. proprietors, 
alarmed at this incident, held ſeveral general courts, and 
appointed a committee to inſpect the ſtate. of their aFurs, 
They reported, that for a capital of above zoo, oool. no 
equivalent was found; inaſmuch as their elects did not 


fined to the caſtle of St. Angelo; and that che papets w 5 


liver them up, on certain conditions ſtipulated in ran 


ry ed. 


amount to the value of 39,0001. the remainder 
embezzled-by means which they could not di! 
proprietors, in a petition to the houſe of com 
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ſented that by the moſt notorious breach of try; ;, Fa 
oC? Jn : 22 * leu al 
perſons to whom the care and management of their 5 


Aal; 


were committed, the corporation had been defrauded .; 
the greateſt part of their capital; and that many of 5 (> 
titioners were reduced to the utmoſt degree of mien 0 
diſtreſs, they, therefore, prayed, that as they e = 
to detect the combinations of thoſe who had Jo Proms 
or to bring the delinquets to juſtice, without the aid eg 
power and authority of parliament, the houſe would Fs: ” 
ſafe to enquire into the ſtate of the corporation. rs 
conduct of their managers; and give ſuch relief to rg = 
titioners as the houſe ſhould ſeem meet. The petition - 
graciouſly reccived, and a ſecret committee appoint * 
proceed'on the enquiry. They ſoon diſcovered a Wee 
iniquitous ſcene of fraud, which had been acted hy "ey 
ton and Thompſon, in concert with ſome of the 3 
tor embezzling the capital, and cheating thc proprietgr 
Many perſons of rank and quality were concerned ® vhs 
infamous conſpiracy : ſome of the firſt characters in ten. 


then 


tion did not elcape ſulpicion and cenſure. Sir Roben 

ton and fir Archibald Grant were expelled the hort. 7 
commons, us having had a conſiderable ſhare in thoſe , 
dulent practices: a bill was brought in, to reft:ain ther 
and other delinquents from leaving the king dem, ol 4“ 
nating their effects. In the mean time, the comnuttee an 
ceived a letter from ſignor John Angelo Belloni, ar eigen 
banker at Rome, giving them to underſtand, chat I Hong. 
ſon was ſecured in that city, with all his papers and = 


— * 


tranſmitted to his correſpondent at Paris, who wa 


the priſoner. This letter was conſidered as an artificety i. 


ſinuate a favourable opinion of the pretender, as if he lu! 
taken mealures for {ſecuring Thompſon, from his 2ze:! 
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juſtice, and affe&ion to the Engliſh people. On this fur. 
poſition, the propoſals were rejected with diſdain; and bit 
houſes concurred in an order that the letter ſhould be 
burned at the Royal Exchange, by the hands of the com. 
mon hangman. The lower-houle reſolved that it was an 
intclent and audacious libel, abſurd and contradictory; tha 
the whole tranſaction was a ſcandalous artifice, calculate 
to delude the unhappy, and to diſguiſe and conceal th. 
wicked practices of the proiefied enemies to his mach 
perſon, crown and dignity. 

No motion, during this ſeſſion, produced ſuch a warn 
conteſt as did that of fir Robert Walpole, when, aſtera loans 
preamble, he propoſed that the duties on fait, Which h 
two years before had been aboliſhed, ſhould now be revive; 
and granted to his majeſty, his heirs, and fſuccctlors, tor 
the term of three years. In order to ſwecten this propota, 
he declared that the land-tax for the enſuing vear 119” 
be reduced to one ſhilling in the pound. All the men 
bers of the country- party were immediately in commu, 
They expreſſed their ſurpriſe at the groſineſs of the myY- 
fition, They obſerved that two years had ſcarce e. 
ſince the king, in a ſpeech from the throne, had c 
them to aboliſh ſome of the taxes that were the 13. Us 
thenſome to the poor: the houte was then of opinion, U. 
the tax upon ſalt was the molt burthenſome, and the 34 
pernicious to the trade of the kingdom, of ail ihe un 
tions to which the poor were ſubjected, and theretore it *» 
taken off: but that no grœat reatun could be produced bor 
altering their opinion ſo ſuddenly, and reſolving to gi 
the faces of the poor, in order to eale a few rich men 0 
the landed intereſt. They aitirmed that the mot genes 
taxes are always the leaſt burthenſome : that after a 220 
is obliged to extend their taxes farther than the :uxuns 
their country, thoſe taxes that can be raiſed with the lex: 
charge to the public are the moſt convenient and ee 
to the people : but they ought carefully to avoid tas 
thoſe things which-are neceflary for the ſubſiſtence 0 ** 
poor. The price of all neceflaries being thus enhances 
the wages of the tradeſman and manufacturer mui be 5 
creaſed; and where theſe arc high the manufacturers!“ 
be underſold by thoſe of cheaper countries. The om 
muſt of conſequence be ruined; and it is not to be ſupp” 
ed that the landed gentleman would chooſe to ſave _—_ 
ling in the pound from the land-tax, by mcans of an 97 
qient that would ruin the manufactures of his count); © 
decreaſe the value of his own fortune. They alles * 
the ſalt-tax particularly affected the poor, who could 3 


i / | . Iv oc. 
ard to cat freſh proviſions; and that, as it - forme! 2 jp 


caſioned murmurs and diſcontents among the lover e 


eople, the revival of it would, in all probability, exaſ- 
erate them into open ſedition. They obſerved, that while 
as exacted in England, a great number of merchants 
1 . their ſhips to Ireland, to be victualled for their reſpec- 
3 voyages: chat ſince it had been aboliſhed, many ex- 
1 ments had been ſucceſsfully tried with ſalt for the im- 
— of agriculture, which would be entirely de: 
Faced by the revival of this impoſition, They ſuggeſted 
that the land-tax was raiſed at a very ſmall expence, and 
ſubject to NO fraud, whereas that upon ſalt would. employ 
a great number of additional officers in the revenue, wholly 
depending upon the miniſtry, whoſe influence in elections 
they would proportionably increaſe. They even hinted, 
that this conſideration was one powerful motive for pro- 
poſing the revival of an odious tax, which was in eſfect an 
Exciſe, and would be deemed a ſtep towards a general ex- 
ciſe upon all ſorts of proviſions. Finally, they deinon- 
{trated that the ſalt-tax introduced numberleſs irauds aud 
perjuries in different articles of trafic. Sir Robert Wal- 
ole endeavoured to obviate all theſe objections in a long 
Freech, which was minutely anſwered and refuted in every 
article by mr. Pulteney. Neverthelets, the queſtion being 
at, the miniſter's motion was carried in the affirmative, 
and the duty revived : yet, before the bill paſſed, divers 
motions were made, and additional clauſes propoſed by the 
members in the oppoſition. New debates were raiſed on 
every new objection, and the courtiers were obliged to 
diſpute their ground by inches. 

The penſion-bill was revived, and for the third time 
rejected in the houſe of lords. A bill for the encouraga- 
ment of the ſugar colonies paſſed through the lower houie 
with great difficulty, but was loſt amongſt the peers; ano- 
ther for the better ſecuring the freedom of parliaments, by 
further qualifying members to fit in the houte of commons, 
was read the third time, and thrown out upon the queſ- 
tion. A committee had been appointed to enquire into a 
ſale of an eſtate which had belonged to the late earl of Det- 
wentwater. It appeared by the report, that the ſale had 
been fradulent: a bill was prepared to make it void: Den- 
nis Bond, eſq. and ſerjeant Buch, commiſſioners for the 
fale of the fort eited eſtates, were declared guiity of notori- 
ous breach of truſt, and expelled the houſe, « which they 
were members: George Robinſon, eſq. underwent the 
ſame ſentence, on account of the part he acted in the cha- 
ritable corporation, as he and Thompſon had neglected to 
ſurrender themſelves, according to the terms ot a bill 
which paſſed for that purpoſe. During this ſeſſion, five 
members of parliament were expelled for the moſt ſordid 
acts of knavery : a ſure ſign of national degeneracy and 
diſhonour. All the ſupplies were granted, and among 
other articles, the ſum of 22,6941. 7s. 6d. for the agio or 
difference of the ſubſides payable to the crown of Denmark, 
in purſuance of the treaty ſubliſting between the late king 
and that monarch : but this was not obtained without a vi- 
olent diſpute. Mr Pulteney, who bore a conſiderable ſhare 
in all theſe debates, became in a little time ſo remarkable 
as to be thought worthy of a very particular mark of his 
majeſty's diſpleaſure. The king on the firſt day of July, 
called for the council-book, and with his own hand ſtruc 
the name of William Pulteney, eſq. out of the liſt of privy- 
councellors : his majeſty further ordered him to be put out 
of all the commiſſions of the peace. The ſeveral lord-lieu- 
tenants from whom he had received deputations were com- 
manded to revoke them: and the lord-chancellor and ſecre- 
taries of ſtate were directed to give the neceſſary orders for 
that purpoſe. | es 

Nor did the houſe of peers tamely and unanimouſly ſub- 
mit to the meaſures of the miniſtry. The penſion- bill be- 
ing read, was again rejected, and a proteſt entered. A de- 
bate aroſe about the number of ſtanding forces; and the earl 
ot Cheſterfield argued for the court motion. The earl of 
Oxford moved, that they might be reduced 1 2,000 effective 
men. The carl of Winchelſca obſerved, that a ſtanding 
army rendered miniſters of ſtate more daring than other- 
wile they would be, in contriving and executing projects 
that were prjevous to the people: ſchemes that never could 
enter into the heads of any but thoſe who were drunk with 
excels of power, The marquis of Tweedale, in reaſoning 
againlt ſuch a number as the miniſty propoſed, took occa- 
fon to obC iniity Propoled, | 

erve, that not one ſhilling of the forfeited eſtates 
was ever applied to the uſe of the public: he likewiſe took 
notice that the 18,000 men, demanded as a ſtanding force, 
were modelled in ſuch a manner, that they might be ſpeedi- 
} augment to 40,000 men on any emergency. The duke 
of Argyle endcavoured to demonſtrate the danger of de- 
Pending for the ſafety of the kingdom upon an undiſciplin- 
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ed militia, a fleet or any army of auxiliaries. Then he re- 

reſented the neceſſity of having recourſe to a regular army 
in caſe of an invaſion; and after all acknowledged that the 
number propoſed was no way ſufficient for the purpoſe. 
All his arguments were anſwered and refuted in an excellent 
{peech by lord Carteret: nevertheleſs, victory declared tor 
the miniſter, 

[1732] The parliament having granted every branch of 
the ſupply towards the payment of which they borrowed a 
ſum from the ſinking-fund, and paued divers other acts for 
the encouragement of commerce and agriculture, the king 
on the firſt day of June, gave the royal aflent to the bills 
that were prepared, and cloſed the ſeſſion, after having in- 
formed both houles that the ſtates-gencral had acceded to 
the treaty of Vienna : that he had determined to viſit his 
German dominions, and to leave the queen regent 1a his 
abtencęe. He accordingly ſet out for Hanover in the be- 
gianing of june. By this time the pragmatic ſanction was 
confirmed by the diet of the empire, though not without 
a formal proteſt by the clectors Palatine, Bavaria, aud 
Saxony. 

The moſt remarkable incident that diſtinguiſhed this year 
in England was a very uncommon inſtance of ſuicide; an 
act of deſhair fo frequent among the Engliſh, that in other 
countries 1t is objected to them as a national reproach. 
Though it ma» be generally termed tlie effect of lunacy 
proceeding from natural eauſes operating on the human 
body, in ſome few inſtances it ſeems to have been the retult 
of cool deliberation. Richard Smith, a bookbinder, and 
priſoner for debt within the liberties of the King's-ber.ch, 
perſuaded his wife to follow his example in making away 
with herſelf, after they had murdercd their little infant. 
This wretched pair were in the month of April found hang- 
ing in their bed-chamber, at about a yard's diſtance from 
each other; and in a ſeparate apartment the child lay dead 
in a cradle. They left two papers encloſed in a ſhort let- 
ter to their landlord, whoſe kindneſs they implored in 
favour of their dog and cat. They even left money to pay 
the porter who ſhould carry the incloſed papers to the perſon 
for whom they were addreſſed. In one of theſe the huſ- 
band thanked that perſon for the marks of friendſhip he had 
received at his hands; and complained of the ill offices 
he had undergone from a different quarter. The other pa- 
per, ſubſcribed by the huſband and wife, contained the 
reaſons which induced them to act ſuch a tragedy on them- 
ſelves and their offspring. This letter was a:toperther ſur- 
priſing for the calm icſolution, the good humour, an the 
propnety with which it was written. Tiev declared, that 
they withdrew themiclves from poverty and rags ; evils 
that, through a train of unlucky accidents, weine become 
inevitable. They appealed to their ne.ghbours ſor the in- 
duſtry with which they had endeavoured to carr a liveli— 
hood. They juſtified the murder of their child, by faying, 
it was leſs crueliy to take her with them, than to leave her 
friendleſs in the world, expoſed to ignorance and milery. 
They profciied their belief and confidence in an Almighty 
God, the fountain of goodneſs and benehceuce, who could 
not poſſihly take delight in the miſery of his creatures: they, 
therefore, reſigued up their lives to him without ary ter- 
rible apprehenſions; ſubmitting themſelves to thoſe ways 
which, in his goodneſs, he ſhould appoint after death. Thote 
unfortunate ſucides had been always induſtrious and 
frugal, invincibly honeſt, and remarkable for conjugal 
affection. | | 

Truſtees having been appointed by charter to ſuperin- 
tend a new fet:lement in Georgia, ſituated to the fouth- 
ward of Carolina in America, Mr Oglethorp, as gencral, 
and governor of the province, embarked at Graveſend, 
with a number of poor families, to plant that colony. The 
king of Spain having equipped a very powerful armament, 
the fleet ſailed on the 4th day of June from the read of Ali- 
cant, under the command of the count de Montemar, and 
arrived on the coaſt of Barbary in the neighbourhood of 
Oran, where a conſiderable body of troops was landed with- 
out much oppoſition. Next day, however, they were 
attacked by a numerous army of Moors, over whom they 
obtained a complete victory. The Bey or governor of 
Oran immediately retired with his garriſon, and the Spa- 
niards took poſſeſſion of the place, from which they had 
been driven in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
eight. The Hog fort oi Mazalaquivir was likewiſe ſur— 
rendered to the victors at the firit fummons ; ſo that this 
expedition anſwered all the views with which it had been 
projected. Victor Amadeus, the abdicated king o“ Sar- 
dinia, having, at the inſtigation of his wife, ei ga ;ed in 


ſome intrigues, in order to re-aſcend the throne, his fon, 
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the reigning king; ordered his perſon to be ſeized at Mont- 
calier, and conveyed to Rivoli, under a ſtrong eſcort. His 
wife, the marchioneſs de Spigno, was conducted to Seva. 
The old king's confeffor, his phyſician, and 48 perſons of 
diſtinction were impriſoned, The citadel of Turin was ſe— 
cured with a ſtrong garriſon ; and new inſtructions were 
given to the governor and ſenate of Chamberri. The dit- 
pute which had long ſubſiſted between the king of Pruſſia 
and the young prince of Orange, touching the ſucceſſion to 
tle eſtates poilefled by King William III. as head of the 
houſe of Orange, was at laſt accommodated by a formal 
treaty ſigned at Berlin and Dieren. The Dutch were greatly 
alarmed abqut this time with an apprehenſion of being 
overwhelmed by an inundation, occaſioned by worms, which 
were ſaid to have conſumed the piles and timber-work that 
ſupported their dykes. They prayed and faſted with un- 
common zeal, in terror of this calamity, which they did 
not know how to avert in any other manner. At length, 
they were delivered from their fears by a hard froſt, which 
effectually deſtroyed thoſe dangerous animals: About this 
time, mr. Dieden, plenipotentiary from the elector of Ha- 
nover, received, in the name of his maſter, the inveſtiture 
of Bremen and Verden from the hands of the cnperor. 

The hiſtory of England at this period cannot be very in- 

eſting, as it chiefly conſiſts in an annuz! revolution of de- 


te! 
bates in parliament. Debate in wiuch the lame argu— 
ment, perpetually recur on the ſame ſubjects. When the 
ſelion was opened on the 16th day of January, the king 
Cooclued, that the ſituation of affairs both at home and 
abroad rendered it unneceſſary for him to lay before rhe 
two houſes any other reatuns for calling then: together, hut 
the ordinary diſpatch of the public buincts, and his deſire 
of receiving their advice in ſuch aitairs as ſhould require 
the care and conhderation of parliament. The motion made 
in the houſe of commons for an addreſs of thanks implied, 
that they ſhould exprets their ſatisfaction at the preſent fitu- 
ation of affairs both at home and abroad. The motion 
was carried, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of thoſe who 
obſerved, that the nation had very little reaſon to be pleaſed 
with the preſent poſture of affairs; that the French were 
employed in fortiiying and reſtoring the harbour of Dun- 
kirk, contrary to the faith of the molt ſolemn treaties : 
that the Britiſh merchants had received no redreſs for the 
depredations committed by the Spaniards : that the com- 
merce of England daily decreaſed : that no fort of trade 
throve but the traffic of Change-Alley, where the moſt 
abominable frauds were practiſed; and that every ſeſſion 
of parliament opened a new ſcene of villainy and impo- 
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ſition. 

The penſion bill was once more revived, and loſt again in 
the houſe of Peers. All the reatons formerly advanced 
againſt a ſtanding army were now repeated ; and a reduc- 
tion of the number inſiſted upon with ſuch warmth, that 
the miniſterial party were obligcd to have recourle to the 
old phantom of the pretender. Sir Archer Croft ſaid a 
continuation of the ſame number of. forces was the more 
necelary, becauſe, to his knowledge, popery was increaſ- 
ing very falt in the country; for, in one pariſh which he 
knew, there were ſcven popiſh prieſts; and that the danger 
from the pretender was the more to be feared, becauſe they 
did not know but he was then breeding, his fon a proteſtant. 
Sir Robert Walpole obſerved, that a reduction of the army 
was the chief things wiſhed for and deſired by all che jaco- 
bi:cs in the kingdom, that no reduction had ever been made 
but what gave freſh hopes to that party, and encouraged 
them to raiſe tumults againſt the government; and he did 
not doubt but that if they ſhould reſolve to reduce any part 
of the army, there would be poſt-horſes employed that very 
night to carry the good news beyond ſea to the pretender. 
His brother Horatio added that the number of troops then 
propoſed was abſoluteiy neceſſary to ſupport his majeſty's 
government, and would be neceſlary as long as the nation 
enjoyed the happineſs of having the preſent illuſtrious family 
on the throne. The futility, the ſelf- contradiction, and the 
ridiculous abſurdity of theſe ſuggeſtions were properly. ex- 
poled : nevertheleſs, the army was voted without any re- 
duction. Sir Wilfred Lawſon having made a motion for 
an addreſs to the King, to know what ſatisfaction had been 
made by Spain for the depredations committed on the Britiſh 
merchants, it was after a violeat debate approved, and 
the address preſented. The king, in anſwer to this remon- 
ſtrance, gave them to underitand, that the meeting of the 
commillarics of the two crow ns had been fo long delayed by 
unforeſeen accidents; that the conferences were not open- 
ed till the latter end of the preceding February; and that as 
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the courts of London and Madrid had agreed that the term 


of three years ſtipulated for finiſhing the commig;, 
be computed from their firſt meeting, a perfect ; 
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but, as it was founded upon a prohibition thar would has 
Uave 


put a ſtop to all commerce between the F rench ifla 

the Britiſh ſettlements in North-America, it met 3 and 
warm oppoſition from thoſe who had the proſ perity yy * 
northern colonies at heart. But the bill being Bo ole 
and ſupported by the court intereſt, furmounred pale 
tions; and afterwards paſſed into a law. While t| ober. 
mons deliberated upon the ſupply, fir Robert \ 
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fund for the ſervice of the enſuing year. Sir William \\ 
ham, mr. Pulteney, and fir John Barnard, 
upon the iniquity of pillaging 4 facred depoſit, {oe 
appropriated to the diſcharge of the national debt Ta. 
might have demonſtrated the egregious folly of a as 5 
by which the public, for a little tempory eaſe, loft U 
vantage of the accumulating intereſt which would 
ariſen from the ſinking fund if properly managed «; 
ſerved. All objections vaniſhed before the powers of nin 
ſteria! influence, which nothing now could chec but the 
1ninediate danger of popular commotion. Such harz 
«ous interpoſition actually defeated a ſcheme which had 
been adopted by the miniſter, and even before its appearance 
alarmed all the trading part of the nation. 

The houle having reſolved itſelf into a committee, to de. 
liberate upon the moſt proper methods for the beiter ſec». 
rity and improvement of the duties and revennes charged 
upon tobacco and wines, all the papers relating to tete 
duties were ſubmitted to the peruſal of the members: th 
commiſſioners of the cuſtoms and exciſe were ordered to t. 
tend the houſe, the avennes of which were crowded with 
multitudes of people; and the members in the oppoſition 
waited impatiently for a propoſal, in which they thought 
the liberties of their country ſo deeply intereſted; In a word 
there had been a call ro the houſe on the Preceding dar. 
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The ſeſſion was frequent and full; and both ſides appexred 
ready and eager for the conteſt, when fir Robert Wal. 
pole broached his defign. He took notice of the arts 
which had been uſed to prejudice the people againſt his 
plan before it was known. He affirmed that the clamou; 
occaſioned by theſe prejudices had originally riſen from 
ſmugglers and fraudulent dealers, who had enriched then- 
ſelves by cheating the public; and theſe had been chi. 
ouſly aſſiſted and ſupported by another ſet of men, fond of 
every opportunity to {ur up the people of Great-Britain to 
mutiny and ſedition. He expatiated on the Frauds that 
were committed in that branch of the revenue ariſing fron 
the duties on tobacco; upon the hardſhips to which the 
American planters were ſubjected by the heavy duties paj- 
able on importation, as well as by the ill ufage they bad 
met with from the factors and correſpondents in England, 


maſters; upon the injury done to the fair trader; ane 
loſs ſuſtained by the public with reſpect to the revenue. 
He afterted that the ſcheme he was about to propote os. 
remove all theſe inconveniences, prevent numberlets fta, 
perjuries, and falſe entries, and add two or three hund, 
thontand pounds per annum to the public revenue, 1 
entered into a long detail of frauds practiſed by the knavili 
dealer in thoſe commodies : he recited the feveral acts © 
parliament that related to the duties on wine and toaaces-: 
he declared he had no intention to promote a genera) ex: 
ciſe; he endeavoured to obviate ſome objections chat m 
be made to his plan, the nature of which he at lengih er. 
plained. He propoſed to join the laws of excite to ts 
of the cuſtoms : that the f 
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urther ſubſidy of three farthing 
per pound charged upon imported tobacco ſhould be 194 
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levied at the cuſtom-houſe, and payable to his machte 
civil-liſt as heretofore : that then the tobacco (hows oy 
lodged in warchouſes, to be appointed for that Puffs 
the commiſſioners of the exciſe: that the keeper of exc! 
warchouſe, appointed likewiſe by the commiſſioners, mer! 
have one loc and key, and the merchant-importer hase 
ther: and that the tobacco ſhould be thus ſecured UW 
the merchant ſhould find vent for it, either by expore” 
or home conſumption : that the part deſigned oy AY 
tion ſhould be weighed at the Cuſtom-houte, Irtcharge'. 
the three farthings per pound which had been paid be 
firſt importation, and then exported without further ont” 
that the portion deſigned for home conſumption my 
in preſence of the warehouſe-heeper, be delivered to ® 


purchaſer, upon his paying the inland duty of four-pe3c* 
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er pound weight to the Roe officer ITS 33 
. by which means the merchant would be eated of the 
e Tenience'of paying the duty _ importation, or of 
avs bonds and finding ſureties for the payment, beſore 
ena Bund a market for the commodity : that all penal- 
* ad forfeitures, ſo far as they formerly belonged to the 
wer, (hould for the future be applied to the ute of the 
N that appeals in this, as well as in all other caſes re- 
Aro to the exciſe, ſhould be heard and determined by 
two or three of the judges, to be named by his majeſty; and 
in the country, by the judge of afſize upon the next cir- 
cuit, who ſhould hear and determine ſuch appeals in the 
molt ſummary manner, without the formality of proceed- 
ings in COULTS of law or equity. f 8 

Such was the ſubſtance of the famous exciſe ſcheme, in 
four of which fir Robert Walpole moved that the duties 
and ſubſides on tobacco ſhould from and after the 24th day 
of June ceate and determine. The debate which cnfued 
was managed and maintained by all able ſpeakers on both 
des of the queſtion. Sir Robert Walpole was anſwered by 
mr. Perry, member for the city of London. Sir Paul Me- 
chuen joined in the oppotition. Sir John Barnard, another 
reprelentative of London, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in che ſame 
eſe, He was ſupported by mr. Pulteney, fir Miham 
Wyndham, and other patriots. The ſcheme was e|pouled 
by fir Philip York; appointed lord-chiet-juſtice of the 
King's bench, and ennobled in the courte of the enſuing 
year. Sir Joſeph Jekyll approved of the project, which w1s 
likewiſe ſtrenuouſly defended by lord Harvey, tir Thomas 
Robinſon, fir William Yonge, mr. Pelham, and mr. Win 
ningron, Which laſt excelled all his contemporics of the m 
niſtry in talents and addreſs. Thote who argued ag: 
the ſcheme accuſed the miniſter of having milrepretented 
the frauds, and made falſe calculations. With refpect to 
the ſuppoſed hardſhips under which the planters were tud 
to labour, they affirmed that no planter had ever dreamed 
of complaining, until inſtigated by letters and applications 
from London: that this ſcheme, far from relieving the 
planters, would expoſe the factors to ſuch grievous ob 
preſgon, that they would not be able to continue 
trade, conſequently the planters would be enrirely 
and after all it would not prevent thoſe fra - 
which it was ſaid to be provided: that from the cn 
tion of the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, it appeare ih 
thoſe frauds did not exceed 40,000). per annum, and 1 
in a great meaſure be aboliſhed, by'a due execution of the 
laws in being; conſequently this ſcheme was unneceuary, 
would be ineffectual in augmenting the revenue, deſtrucuve 
to trade, and dangerous to the hibertics of the tubjc.:, 
as it tsnded to promote a general excite, which was in ali 
countries confidered as a grievous oppreſſion. They frg- 
geſted that it would produce an additional fwarin of extice 
officers and warehouſe-keepers, appointed and paid by the 
treaſury, ſo as to multiply the dependents: on the crown, 


and enable it ſtill further to influence the free hm of elec- 
tions: that the traders would become ſlaves to exciſeme 

and warchouſe-keepers, as they would be debarred all ac- 
ceſs to their commodities, except at certain hours, when 
attended by thoſe officers : that the merchant, for every 
quantity of tobacco he could fell, would be obliged to 
make a journey, or ſend a meflenger to the office for a 
permit, which could not be obtained without tro ible, ex- 
pence, and delay: that ſhould a law be enacted in conſe- 
quence of this motion, it would in all probality be ome 


time or other uſed as a precident for introducing exciſe 
laws into every branch of the revenue; in which caſe the 
liberty of Great-Bi ain would be no more. In the courſe 
oi this debate, fir Robert Walpole took notice of the mul- 
tindes which had beſet all the approaches to. the houſe. 
He ſaid it would be an eaſy taſk for a deſigning ſeditious 
perion to raiſe a tumult and diforder among them: that 
gentlemen might give them what name they ſhould think 
ut, and affirm they were come as humble ſuppliants; but 
he knew whom the law called ſturdy beggars ; and thoſe 
WO brought them to that place could not be certain but 
that they might behave in the ſame manner. This inſinu- 
Alon was relented by fir John Barnard, who obſerved that 
merchants of character had a right to come down to the 
Court of Requeſts, and lobby of the houſe of commons, in 
ode to ſollicit their friends and acquaintance againſt any 
cheine or project which they might think prejudicial to their 
commerce: that when he came into the houſe, he ſaw none 
"ut luch as deſerved the appellation of iturdy beggars as 
tle as the honourable gentleman himſelf, or any gentle- 
man whatever. After a warm diſpate the motion was car- 
"ea by a majority of 61 voices. Several reſolutions were 
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founded on the propoſal ; and to theſe the houſe agreed, 


though not without a violent conteſt. 


[1733] The reſolution produced a bill, againſt which 
petitions were preferred by the lord- mayor, aldermen, and 
common-council of London, the cities of Coventry and 
Nottingham. A motion was made that couniel ſhould be 
heard tor the city of London; but it was rejected by the 
majority, and the petitions were ordered to lie upon the 
table. Hal the minuber encountered no oppoſition but 
that which appeared u hin doors, his project would have 
certainly been carried 1ato execution: but the whole nation 
was alarmcd., and clamoured loudly againſt the exciſe- bill. 
The populace H crowdec. around Weftininiter-hall, block- 
ing up all tc venus to the honic of Commons. They 


even intulted che perions of thoſe members who had voted 
for the miniſtry on this vcationg and fir Robert Walpole 
began to be in of his life. He, therefore, thought 
proper to drop the , g, by moving that the tecond read- 
ing of the Hill mi e poitponed till the twelith day of 


June. Tin comma u being made of the infolence of the 
vonulace, who. had 1) -treztent leveral members, divers re— 
ſolurti 1s were taben againſt thoſe tumultuous crowds, and 
their avettors; theie retoives were communicated to the 
lord-mavor of Lonion, the theritf of Middletex, and the 
higu-baliff of Well nu cer. Some individuals were appre- 
hended in the court of requeſts, as having fomented the 
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dvtirbances; but they were ſoon releated. The miſcar- 


riave of the bill was ce!2brated with public rejoicings in 
„ uind Weiuninſter; and the niinifter was burned in 
er: o the populace, After che miſcactage of the exciſe- 
c. me, the houte unanimouſly reſolved to enquire into the 
trawls n whites in the cuitohmns; and a committee of 21 


pe. on? en by ballot for this purpoſe. 
he tot devates of tlas ſeition were occaſioned 
by a till ent the infamous practice of ſtock-jobbing, 
„ane at Quilculty made its way to the houſe of 
or dn tome ainendments, in conſequence of 
it was ide; and by another bill eſtabliſhing a 
. | „ ol. for the relief of thoſe who had 
tEore? © i arable corporation. Aſter having under- 
g. e allo ations i te thiouth both houſes, and 
IT oyal 2 , by a meffage to par- 
a 5030, had - foufiedt hi on to give the princeſs 
Wok 1 mcria tt of Orange, promiſing him— 
ir their CO ind aituiltance, that h might be ena- 
to bel ena portion wit! his eideſt daughter as 


iboukt be imine to the occaſon. The commons immedi- 
ately refoived, tat out of the monies ariſing from the ſale 
of lands in the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's his majeſty ſhould 
be empowered to ap ly do, oool. as a marriage dower for 
his daughter; and a clue for this purpoſe was inſerted in 
the bill, for enabling nis mayeſl'y to apply od, oool. out of 
the ſinking fund for the ſervice of the current year. 

The oppoſition in the houſe of lords was {till more anima- 
ted, though incftectuai, The debates cluefly turned upon 
the penfion-biil, the number of land-forces, an a motion 
made by lord Bathurſt, for an account of the produce of the 
forfeited eſtates which had belonged to the directors of the 
South-fea company. The truitees for theſe cftates had 
charged themſelves with a great fum of money, and the 
lords in the oppoſition thought they had a right to know 
how it had been diſpoſed. The miniſtry had reafons to ſtill: 
this-enquiry ; and, therefore, oppoſed it with all their vi- 
gour. Neverthclets, the motion was carried, after a warm 
diſpute, and the directors of the South-ſea company were 
ordered to lay the account before the houſe. From this, it 
appearcd that the large ſums of money ariſing from the for- 
teited eitates had been diſtri ited among the proprietors, 
by way of dividend, even beiore recourſe was had to par- 
lament for directions in what manner that produce ſhould 
be applied: lord Bathurſt, therefore moved for a reſolu— 
tion of the houſe, that the diſpoſal of this money by way 
of dividend, without any order or direction of a general 
court for that purpole, was a violation of the act of parlia- 
ment made for the diſpoſal thereof, and a manifeſt injuſtice 
done to the proprictors of that ſtoc. The duke of New- 
caſtle, in order to gain time, moved, that as the account was 
confuſed, and almoſt unintelligible, the preſent directors 
of the company might be ordered to lay before the houſe a 
further and more diſtinct account of the manner in which 
the money had been diſpoſed. A violent conteſt enſued, 
in the courſe of which the houſe divided, and of- 57 
peers, who voted for the delay, 46 were ſuch as enjoyed 
preferment in the church, commiſſions in the army, or 
civil employments under the government. At length lord 
Bathurſt waved his motion for that time: then the houſe 
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ordered that the preſent and former directors of the South- 
ſea company, together with the late inſpectors of their ac- 
counts, ſhould attend, and be examined. They were ac- 
cordingly interrogated, and gave ſo little ſatisfaction, that 
lord Bathurſt moved for a committee of enquiry ; but the 
queſtion being put, was carried in the negative: yet a very 
ſtrong proteſt was entered by the lords in the oppoſition. 

The next ſubject of altercation was the bill for miſapply- 
ing part of the produce of the finking-fund. It was at- 
tacked with all the force of argument, wit, and declama- 
tion by the earl of Stafford, lords Bathurſt and Carteret, and 
particularly by the earl of Cheſterfield, who had by this time 
reſigned his ſtaff of lord- ſteward of the houſehold, and re- 
nounced all connexion with the miniſtry. Lord Bathurſt 
moved for a reſolution unporting that, in the opinion of the 
houſe, the finking-fund ought * the future to be applied, 
in time of peace and public tranquility, to the redemption 
of thoſe taxes which were moſt prejudicial to the trade, 
moſt burthenſome on the manutactures and molt oppreſſive 
on the of the nation. This motion was over-ruled, 
and the bill adopted by the majority. On the eleventh day 
of June, the king gave the royal aſſent to the bills that were 
prepared, and cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he 
took notice of the wicked endeavours that had been latel 
uſed to inflame the minds of the people, by the moſt — 
miſreprelentations. 

Europe was now re-involved in freſh troubles, by a va- 
cancy on the throne of Poland. Auguſtus died at Warſaw 
in the end of January, and the neighbouring powers were 
immediately in commotion. The elector of Saxony, fon to 
the late king, and Staniſlaus, whoſe daughter was married to 
the French monarch, declared themſelves candidates for 
the Polith throne. The emperor, the czarina, and the king of 
Pruſſia eſpouſed the intereſts of the Saxon: the king of 
France ſupportcd the pretenſions of his father-in-law. The 
foreign miniſters at Warſaw forthwith began to form in— 
trigues among the electors; the marquis de Monti, ambaſſa- 
dor from France, exerted himiclf fo ſucceſsfully, that he ſoon 
gained over the primate, and a majority of the catholic di- 
etines, tothe intereſts of Staniſlaus; while the imperial and 
Ruſſian troops hovered on the frontiers of Poland. The 
French king no ſooner underſtood that a body of the empe- 
ror's forces was encamped at Silefia, than he ordered the 
duke of Berwick to aſſemble an army on the Rhine, and take 

eaſures for entering Germany, in caſe the imperialiſts ſhould 
march into Poland. A French fleet ſet fail tor Dantzick, 
while Staniſlaus travelled through Germany in diſguiſe to Po- 
land, and conccaled himſelf in the houſe of the French am- 
baſſador at Warſaw. As the day of election approached, 
the imperial, Ruſſian, and Pruſſian miniſters delivered in 
their ſeveral declarations, by way of proteſt againſt the con- 
tingent election of Staniſlaus, as a perſon proſcribed, diſquali- 
fied, depeading upon aforeign power, and connected with the 
Turks, and other infidels. The Ruſſian general Laſci entered 
Poland at the head of go, ooo men: the diet of the election was 
opened with the afual ceremony on the 25th day of Auguſt. 
Prince Vielazowiſki, chief of the Saxon intereſt, retired to 
the other fide of the Viſtula, with 3,000 men, including 
lome of the nobility who adhered to that party. Neverthe- 
leſs, the primate proceeded to the election: Staniflaus was 
unanimouſly choſen king; and appeared in the electoral 
field, where he was received with loud acclamation. The 
oppoſite party ſoon increaſed to 10,009 men; proteſted 
againſt the election, and joined the Ruſſian army, which ad- 
vanced by ſpeedy marches. King Staniſlaus finding him- 
ſelf unable to cope with ſuch adverſaries retired with the pri- 
mate and French ambaſſador to Dantzick, leaving the pa- 
latine of Kiow at Warſaw. This general attacked the Saxon 
palace, which was ſurrendered upon terms; then the ſoldiers 
and inhabitants plundered the houſes belonging to the gran- 
dees who had declared for Auguſtus, as well as the hotel of 
the Ruſſian miniſter. In the mean time, the Poles, who 
had joined the Muſcovites finding it impracticable to paſs the 
Viſtula before the expiration of the time fixed for the ſeſſion 
of the diet, erected a kolo at Grocow, where the elector of 
Saxony was choſen and prectatmed, by the biſhop of Cra- 
cow, king of Poland, under the name of Auguſtus III. on 
the ſixth day of October. They aftewards paſſed the river, 
and the palatine of Kiow retiring towards Cracow, they took 
poſſeſſion of Warſaw, where in their turn they plundered 
the palaces and houſes belonging to the oppoſite party. 

During theſe tranſactions, the French king concluded a 
treaty with Spain and Sardinia, by which thoſe powers 
agreed to declare war againſt the emperor. Manifeſtos were 
publiſhed reciprocally by all contracting powers. The duke 
cf Berwick paſſed the Rhine in October, and undertook the 
ſiege of fort Keh), which ina few days was ſurrendered on 
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capitulation ; than he repaſted the river, and 
Verſailles. The king of Sardinia having d 
againſt the emperor, joined a body of French fore 
manded by mareſchal de Villars, and drove the im 141 , 
out of the Milaneſe. His imperial majeſty dreading . 
fects of ſuch a powerful contederacy againſt him S * 
compromiſe alt differences with the crown of Spain ye 95 
the mediation of the king of Great-Britain; and mt » Wer 
the Britiſh miniſter at Madrid propoſed an accon,,. * 
tion. Philip expreſſed his acknowledgments to the —— 
England, declaring, however, that the emperor's Ps. 
were too late; and that his own reſolutions were ie 
ken. Nevertheleſs, he ſent orders to the count de Mag 
his ambaſſador at London to communicate to his Brie...” 
majeſty the motives which had induced him to take theſe re 
lutions. In the mean time, he detached a powerful e 
to Italy where they inveſted the imperial 2 — of ics 
garriſon of which was obliged to ſurrender themſct; e 10 
ners of war. The republic of Venice declared ſhe Lan 
take no ſhare in the diſputes of Italy: the ſtates- genral goy.. 
a neutrality with the French king for the Auſtrian Neth i 
lands, without conſulting the emperor or the king gf G 5 
Britain: and the Engliſh councils ſeemed to be alt 
pacific. 

In November the prince of Orange arrived at Greenyic) 
in order to eſpouſe the priuceſſes royal: but the marriage ua 
poſtponed on account of his being taken ill, and he repairel 
to Bath in Somerſetſhire, to drink the waters for the corery 
of his ſtrength. Henrietta the young dutcheſs of Malhy. 
rough dying about this time, the title devolved to her $3. '; 
ſon, the earl of Sunderland. Lord king reſigning his once 
of chancellor, it was conferred upon mr. Talbot, follicirg:. 
general, together with the title of a baron; a pio aotön 
that reflected honour upon thoſe by whom it was adviſed, 
He poſſeſſed the ſpirit of a Roman ſenator, the elegince of 
an Atticus, and the integrity of a Cato. At the me-ting of 
the parliament in January, the king told them, in his lech, 
that though he was no way engaged in the war which 
had begun to rage in Europe, except by the good offices he 
had employed among the contending powers, he could nxt 
fit regardleſs of the preſent events, or be unconcerae tir 
the conſequences of a war undertaken and ſupported by furl 
a powerful alliance. He ſaid, he had thou ut proper i 
take time to examine the facts alledged on both fides, an! 
to wait the reſult of the councils of thote powers that were 
more immdiately intereſted in the conſequences of the rup- 
ture. He declared he would concert with his allies, mor? 
particularly with the ſtates-general of the united provinces, 
ſuch meaſures as ſhould be thought molt adviſeable for that 
common ſafety, and for reſtoring the peace of Europe. In 
the mean time; he exprefled his hope that they would mix: 
ſuch proviſion as ſhould ſecure his kingdom, rights, and 
and poſſeſſions from all dangers and inſults, and maintun 
the reſpect due to the Britiſh nation. He faid that white 
ever part it might in the end be molt reaſonable tor hin 9 
act, it would in all views be neceflary, when all Lurope 
was preparing for arms, to put his kingdoms in a poſture d 
defenſe. The motion for an addreſs of thanks produced, 
utual, a debate in both houſes, which, it maſt be owned, 
appears to have proceeded from a ſpirit of caviling, raw 
than from any reaſonable cauſe of objection. LY 

The houſe of commons reſolved to addreſs his myetty 
a copy of the treaty of Vienna. Sir John Ruſhout move 
for another, deſiring that the letters and inſtructions relating 
to the execution of the treaty of Seville ſhould be {ubmitts! 
to the inſpection of the commons; but, after a hard ſtrug 
ole, it was over-ruled. The next motion was made by 
Sandys, a gentleman who had for ſome time appeared ite. 
nuous in the oppoſition, and wrangled with great 2 
rance. He propoſed that the houſe ſhould examme s 
inſtructions which had been given to the Britiſh miniſter in 
Poland, ſome years before the death of king Auguſtus, that 
they might bethe better able to judge of the caules which a 
duced this new rupture among the powers of Europe. © 
motion being oppoſed by all the court members a com" 
enſued, in the courſe of which mr. Palteney compared = 
miniſtry to an empyrick, and the conſtitution of Logan 
his patient. This pretender in phy ie (ſaid he) = 
con ſulted, tells the diſtempered ney there were . chat 
or three ways of treating his diſeaſe; and he Was an 
none of them would ſucceed. A vomit might throw him! f 
to convulſions that would occaſion immediate death; 
purge might bring on a diarrœa that would carry bim = 
a ſhort time; and he had been already bled ſo much, ber 
ſo often, that he could bear it no longer. The unforcu Fo 
patient ſhocked at this declaration, replies, Sir Jou 1 you 
always pretended to be a regular doctor but I now HE 
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-rant quac. I had an excellent conſtitution when 
4 2 hands, but you have quite deſtroyed it; 
I 1 now 1 find 1 have no other chance for ſaving my life, 
- by calling for the help of ſome regular phyſician.” In 


the debate, the members on both ſides ſeemed to wander 


eſtion, and indulge themſelves with ludicrous 
oo Mr H. Walpole took occaſion to ſay, that 
he oppoſition treated the miniſtry as he himſelf was treated 
b N42 of his acquaintance, with reſpect to his dreſs. © If 
Jam in plain clothes (ſaid he) then they call me a ſlovenly, 
dirty fellow 3 and if by chance I wear a laced ſuit, they cry, 
What, ſhall ſuch an aukward fellow wear fine clothes?“ He 
continued to ſport in this kind of idle buffoonery. He 
compared the preſent adminiſtration to a ſhip at ſea. As 
long as the wind was fair, and proper for carrying us to 
our deſigned port, the word was * ſteady ! ſteady !* but 
when the wind began to ſhift and change, the word was ne- 
ceſſarily altered to thus, thus, and no near.“ The mo- 
tion was overpowered by the majority; and this was the 


fte of ſeveral other propoſals made by the members in the 


ſition. 3 
Ph lohn Barnard preſented a petition from the druggiſts, 


and other dealers in tea, complaining of the inſults and 


4 oppreſſion to which they were ſubjected by the exciſe laws, 


and imploring relief. Sir John and mr. Perry, another of 
the city- members, explained the — — hardſhips which 
thoſe traders ſuſtained, and moved that the petition might 


be referred to the conſideration of the whole houſe. They 


were oppoſed by mr. Winnington, fir W. Yonge, and other 


% partiſans of the miniſtry ; and theſe ſkirmiſhes brought on 
W : gcneral engagement of the two parties, in which every 
W weapon of ſatire, argument, reaſon, and truth was wielded 
E acinſt that odious, arbitrary, and oppreſſive method on 


collecting the public revenue. Nevertheleſs, the motion in 
fxvour of the ſufferers was rejected. 

When the commons deliberated upon the ſupply, mr. 
Andrews, deputy-paymaſter of the army, moved for an 


addition of 1800 men to the number of land-forces which 


been continued ſince the preceeding year. The members 
in the oppoſition diſputed this ſmall augmentation with too 
much heat and eagerneſs. It muſt be acknowledged, they 
were by this time irritated into ſuch perſonal animoſity 
againſt the miniſter, that they reſolved to oppoſe all his 
meaſures, whether they might or might not be neceflary for 
the ſafety and advantage of the kingdom. Nor indeed 
were they altogether blameable for acting on this maxim, 
if their fole aim was to remove from the confidence and 
councils of their ſovereign a man whoſe conduct they thought 
prejudicial to the intereſt and liberties of their country. 
They could not however, prevent the augmentation pro- 
poled : but they reſolved, if they could not wholly ſtop 
the career of the miniſter, to throw in ſuch a number of 
rubs as ſhould at leaſt retard their progreſs. The duke of 
Bolton and lord Cobham had been deprived of the regi— 
ments they commanded, becauſe they refuſed to concur in 
every project of the adminiſtration. It was in conſequence 
of their diſmiſſion that lord Morpeth moved for a bill to 
prevent any commiſſion-officer, not above the rank of a 
colonel, from being removed, unleſs by a court-marrtial, 
or by addreſs of either houſe of parliament. Such an attac 
on the prerogative might have ſucceeded in the latter part 
of the reign of the firſt Charles; but at this juncture could 
not fail to miſcarry : yet it was ſuſtained with great vigour 
and addreſs. When the propoſal was ſet aſide by the ma- 
jority, mr. Sandys moved for an addreſs to the king, defir- 
g to know who adviſed his majeſty to remove the duke of 
Lyon and lord Cobham from their reſpective regiments. 
He was ſeconded by mr. Pulteney and fir William Wynd- 
ham: but the miniſtry foreſeeing another tedious diſpute 
called for the queſtion, and the motion was carried in the 
negative. The next ſource of contention was a bill for 
(curing the freedom of parliament, by limiting the num- 
cr of officers in the houſe of commons. It was read a firſt 
and ſecond time; but, when a motion was made for its 
eing committed, it met with a powerful oppoſition, and 
Produced a warm debate that iſſued in a queſtion, which, 
like the former, paſſed in the negative. A clergyman 
having infinuated in converlation, that fir William Milner, 
rout, member for York, received a penſion from the 
"HILLY, the houle took cognizance of this report: the cler- 
Fa acknowledged at the bar that he might have drop- 
ped tuch a hint from hearſay. The accuſed member pro- 
* upon his honour, that he never did, or ever would 
ccelve, Place, penſion, gratuity, or reward from the court, 
either directly or indirectly, for voting in parliament, or 
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upon any other account whatever. The accuſation was vo- 
ted falſe and ſcandalous, and the accuſer taken into cuſto- 
dy: but in a few days he was diſcharged upon his hum- 
ble petition, and his begging pardon of the member whom 
he had calumniated. The duty upon ſalt was prolonged 
tor eight years; and a bill paſſed againſt ſtoc-jobbing. 

But the ſubject which of all others employed the elo- 
quence and abilities on both fides to the moſt vigorous ex- 
ertion, was a motion made by mr. Bromely, who propoſed 
that a bill ſhould be brought in for repealing the ſeptennial 
act, and for the more frequent meeting and calling of par- 
liaments. The arguments for and againſt ſeptennial parlia- 
ments have already been ſtated. The miniſtry now inſiſted 
upon the increaſe of papiſts and jacobites, which rendered 
it dangerous to weaken the hands of the government: they 
challenged the oppoſition to produce one inſtance in which 
the leaſt encroachment had been made on the liberties of 
the people ſince the ſeptennial act took place; and they de- 
fied the moſt ingenious malice to prove that his preſent ma- 
jeſty had ever endeavoured to extend any branch of the 
1 beyond its legal bounds. Sir John Hinde Cot- 
ton affirmed that in many parts of England the papiſts had 
already begun to uſe all their influence in favour of thoſe 
candidates who were recommended by the miniſters as mem- 
bers in the enſuing parliament. With reſpect to his ma- 
jeſty's conduct, he ſaid he would not anſwer one word: but 
as to the grievances introduced ſince the law was enacted 
for ſeptennial parliaments, he thought himſelf more at liher- 
ty to declare his ſentiments. He afterted that the ſepten- 
nial law itſelf was an encroachment on the rights of the peo- 
ple: a law paſſed by a parliament that made itſelf ſepten- 
nial. He obſerved, that the laws of treawn with regard to 
trials were altered ſince that period: that in former times 
a man was tried by a jury of his neighbours, within the 
country where the crimes alledged againſt him were ſaid to 
be committed; but by an act of a ſeptennial parliament he 
might be removed and tried in any place where the crown, 
or rather the miniſtry, could find a jury proper for their pur- 
poſe; where the priſoner could not bring any witneſs in his 
juſtification, without an expenſe which perhaps his circum- 
ſtances would not bear. He aſked if the riot act was not 
an encroachment on the rights of the people? an act by 
which a little dirty juſtice of the peace, the meaneſt and vileſt 
tool a miniſter can uſe, who perhaps ſubſiſts by his being 
in the commiſſion, and may be deprived of that ſubſiſtence at 
the pleaſure of his patron, had it in his power to put 20 or 
zo oi the belt ſubjects in England to immediate death, with- 
out any trial or — but that of reading a proclamation. 
Was not the fatal South-ſca ſcheme (ſaid he) eſtabliſhed 
by the act of a ſeptennial parliament ? and can any man 
aik, whether that law was attended with any inconvenience ? 
To the glorions catalogue I might have added the late exciſe 
bill, it it had paſled into a law; but, thank heaven, the 
ſeptennial parliament was ncar expiring before that famous 
mealure was introduced,” | 

Sir William Wyndham concluded an excellent ſpeech, 
that ſpoke him the unrivalled orator, the uncorrupted Bri- 
ton, and the unſhaken patriot, in words to this eftect : © let 
us ſuppoſe a man abandoned to all notions of virtue and ho- 
nour, of no great family, and but a mean fortune, raifed 
to be chief miniſter of ſtate, by the concurrence of many 
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u himſical events; afraid, or unwilling, to truſt any but 


creatures of his own making; loſt to all ſæenſe of ſhame and 
reputation; ignorant of his country's true intereſt; purſu— 
ing no aim but that of aggrandizing himſelf and his fa- 
vourites; in foreign affairs, truſting none but thoſe who, 
from the nature of their education, cannot poſſibly be qua- 
lified for the ſervice of their country, or give weight and 
credit to their negotiations. Let us ſuppoſe the true inte- 
reſt of the nation, by ſuch means neglected or miſunder- 
ſtood, her honour tarniſhed, her importance loſt, her trade 
inſulted, her merchants plundered, and her ſailors mur— 
dered; and all theſe circumſtances over-looked, leſt his 
adminiſtration ſhould be endangered. Suppoſe him next 
poſleſſed of immenſe wealth, the plunder of the nation, 
with a parliament chiefly compoſed of members whoſe ſeats 
are purchaſed, and whoſe votes are bought at the expence 
of the public treaſure, In ſuch a parliament, ſuppoſe all 
attempts made to enquire into his conduct, or to relieve the 
nation from the diſtreſs which has been entailed upon it by 
his adminiſtration. Suppoſe him ſcreened by a corrupt 
majority of his creatures, whom he retains in daily pay, 
or engages in his particular intereſt, by diſtributing among 
them thoſe poſts and places which ought never to be be- 
ſtowed upon any but for the good of the public. Let 
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him plume himfelf upon his ſcandalous victory, becauſe 
he has obtained a parliament like a packed jury ready to 
acquit him at all, adventures. Let us ſuppoſe him domi- 
neering with infolence over all the men of ancient families, 
over all the men of ſenſe, figure, or fortune in the nation: 
as he has no virtue of his own, ridiculing it in others, and 
endeavouring to deſtroy or corrupt it in all. With ſuch a 
miniſter, and ſuch a parliament, let us ſuppoſe a caſe which 
I hope will never happen: a prince upon the throne, un- 
informed, ignorant, and unacquainted with the inclinati- 
ons and true intereſt of his people, weak, capricious, tran- 
ſported with unbounded ambition, and poſſeſſed with inſa- 
tlable avarice. I hope ſuch a caſe will never occur; but as 
it poſſibly may, could any greater curſe happen to a nation 
than ſuch a prince on the throne, adviſed, and ſolely ad- 
viſed, by ſuch a miniſter, and that miniſter ſupported by 
ſuch a parliament. The nature of mankind cannot be al- 
tered by human laws: the exiſtence of ſuch a prince or 
ſuch a miniſter we cannot prevent by a& of parliament ; 
but the exiſtence of ſuch a parliament I think we may pre- 
vent; as it is much more likely to exiſt, and may do 
more miſchief while the ſeptennial law remains in force, 
than if it were repealed : therefore I am heartily for its 
being repealed.“ Notwithſtanding the moſt warm, the 
moſt nervous, the moſt pathetic remonſtrances in favour of 
the motion, the queſtion was put, and it was ſuppreſſed by 
mere dint of number. 
[1734] The triumph of the miniſtry was ſtill more com- 
lete in the ſucceſs of a meſſage delivered from the crown 
in the latter end of the ſeſſion, when a great many mem- 
bers of the other party had retired to their reſpective ha- 
bitations in the country. Sir Robert Walpole delivered 
this commiſſion to the houſe, importing, that his majeſty 
might be enabled to augment his — if occaſion ſhould 
require ſuch an augmentation, between the diſſolution of 
this parliament and the election of another. Such an im- 
portant point, that was ſaid to ſtrike at the foundation of 
our liberties, was not tamely yielded; but on the contrary, 
conteſted with uncommon ardour. The motion for taking 
the meſſage into conſideration was carried in the affirma- 
tive; and an addreſs preſented to the king, ſignifying their 
compliance with his deſire. In conſequence of a ſubſe- 
quent metlage, they prepared and paſſed a bill, enabling 
his majeſty to fertle an annuity of 5o000ol. for life on the 
princeſs royal, as a mark of his paternal favour and af- 
fect ion. | 
The oppoſition in the houſe of peers kept pace with that 
in the houſe of commons, and was ſupported with equal abi- 
lities, under the auſpices of the lords Bathurſt and Carte- 
ret, the carls of Cheſterfield and Abingdon. The Guke 
of Marlborough made a motion for a bill to regulate the 
army, equivalent to that which had been rejected in the 
lower houſe; and it met with the ſame fate after a warm 
diſpute. Then lord Carteret moved for an addreſs to the 
king, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to acquaint the 
houte who adviſed his majeſty to remove the duke of Bol- 
ton and lord viſcount Cobham from their reſpective regi- 
ments: and what crimes were laid to their charge. This 
propoſal was likewiſe rejected, at the end of a debate in 
which the duke of Argyle obſerved, that two lords had 
been removed, but only one ſoldier loſt his commiſſion. 
Such a great majority of the Scottiſh repreſentatives had 
always voted for the miniſtry, fince the acceſſion of the late 
king; and ſo many of theſe enjoyed places and preferments 
in the gift of the crown, that ſeveral attempts were made 
by the lords in the oppoſition, to prevent for the future the 
minilterial influence from extending itſelf to the elections of 
North-Britain. Accordingly, two motions for this purpoſe 
were made by the earl of Marchmont and the duke of Bed- 
ford; and ſuſtained by the earls of Cheſterfield, Winchel- 
fea, and Stair, lords Willoughby de Broke, Bathurſt, and 
Carteret. They were oppoſed by the dukes of Newcaſtle 
and Argyle, the earl of Cholmondely, earl Paulet, lord 
Hervey, now called up by writ to the houſe of peers, and 
lord Talbot. The queſtion being put on both, they were 
of courſe defeated; and the earl of Stair was deprived of 
his regiment of dragoons, after having performed the moſt 
ſignal ſervices to the royal family, and exhauſted his for- 
tune in ſupporting the intereſts and dignity of the crown. 
Strenuous proteſts were entered againſt the decifion of the 
majority concerning the king's meſſage demanding a 
power to augment his forces during the receſs of parliament; 
as alſo againſt a bill for enabling his majeſty to apply the 
ſum of 1,200,000). out of the ſinking- fund, for the ſervice 
of the current year. | 


The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being diſpatched, the king 


repaired to the houſe'of lords on the 16th d 
and having paſſed all the bills that were ready 


ay of A pal, 


. . " . for the Topal 
aſſent, took leave of this parliament, witli the w.. 


acknowledgement of their zeal, duty, and affe wm 


was at firſt prorogued, then diſſolved, and — l 


voked by the fame proclamation. On the "gh Con. 
March the nuptuals of the prince of Orange and the by aq 
royal were ſolemnized with great magnificence : arp. 
match was attended with addreſſes of congratulation : he 
majeſty from different parts of the kingdom, 0 My 


The powers at war upon the continent acted 


| With {. 
prifing vigour. The Ruſſian and Saxon army h—_— 
city of Dantzick, in hopes of ſecuring the perſon gf 155 


Staniſlaus. The town was ſtrong, the garriſon numerous 
and, animated by the examples of the French and Pat 
made a very obſtinate defence. For ſome time the 3 
ſupplied by ſea with recruits, arms, and ammnnitig;, * 
the 11th day May a re- enforcement of 1 500 men was 1 hy 
ed from two French ſhips of war and ſome tranſpotts, ,. 
der Fort Wechſelmunde, which was fo much in wan ox 
proviſions, that they were not admitted: they, therefore b: 
embarked, and failed bac to Copenhagen. But aſte 2 
a larger number were landed in the fame place, and a. 
tacked the Ruſſian entrenchments, in order to force tj... 
way into the city. They were repulſed in this ater 
bur retired in good order. At length the Ruflian {+ . 
rived, under the command of admiral Gordon; ang n 
the ſiege was carried on with great fury. Fort Wicht. 
monde {ſurrendered : the French troops capitulated, ay 
were embarked in the Ruſſian ſhips to be conveved to fo 
port in the Baltic. Staniſlaus eſcaped in the dige «74 1 
peaſant to Marienwarder in the Pruſſian territorics, The 
city of Danzick ſubmitted to the dominion of Auges 
III. king of Poland, and was obliged to delray the oc 
of the war to the Ruſſian general, count de Munich, u 
had aſſumed the command after the fiege was began. The 
Poliſh lords at Danzick ſigned an act of ſubmit, t9 king 
Auguſtus, who, on the 1cth da, of July, arrived at the 
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con vent of Olivia. There a council was held in his pie— 
ſence. The recuſant nobleinen took the on ch be 
propoſed. Then a general anneſty was ir wind; ard 


the King tet out on his return to reden. 
On the Rhinc tho French arts bote donn All refilonge 
The count de Bellie oelieg ed and took neben. 


1 


duke of Berwick, at the head Oi Ge ted Tdi. 
5 3 


lipſburgh, whilit prince Eugene was in 00 
the detenfive, in the {trons camp at Helo 37 
the troops of the empire. On the 12th {+ „ 2 
duke of Berwick, in viſiting the trenches, Wis , of 


cannon-ball, and the command devolved un 122 
quis d' Asfeldt, who carried on the operations of the bege 
with equal vigour and capacity. Prince Eugene 3 
Joined by tue different re- enforcements he expecteil, . 
ed towards the French lines; but found them to 0%, 
that he would not hazard an attac; and fuch precio 
taken, that all his military talents he could not roleve u 
beſieged. At length general Watgenau, the goved, 
cap itulated, after having made a noble defence, and obtait- 
ed che moſt honourable conditions. Prince Eugene reured 
to Heidelberg: and the compaign ended about the be · 
ginnirg of October. The imerial arms were not more 16s 
ceſsful in Italy. The infant, don Carlos had reccived 1 
many invitations from the Neapolitan nobility, that he fe. 


ſolved to take poſſeſſion of that kingdom. He began Is 


march in February, at the head of the Spaniſh forces; “, 
liſhed a manifeſto, declaring he was ſent by his father (1 
relieve the kingdom of Naples from the oppreÞ:98 und 
which it groaned ; and entered the capital amid!! the v. 
clamations of the people; while the count de Vitcountl, be 
German viceroy, finding himſelf unable to cope d 
the invaders, thought proper to retire, after having wy 
ſuccours into Gaeta and Capua. When he arrixed © 
cera, he began to aſſemble the militia, with intent 19” 
a camp at Barletta. The count de Montemar marched $i 
a body of forces againſt this general, and obtained ole 


him a complete victory at Bitonto in Apuglia, on = ©, 
; ad a 


of May, when the imperialiſts were entirely routce, 


great number of principal officers taken priſoncts. . 
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Carlos being proclaimed, and acknowledged king 6 
ples, created the count de Montemar duke of Bitont“? 


| 1 n Which 
duced Gaeta, and all other parts of the kingdom , 5 
were garriſoned with imperial troops; and reſolved * 
due the iſland of Sicily. About 20,000 troops beldg c, 


2 «© . PQ, ind) it 
ed for this expedition were landed in the road ot io KO 
Auguſt, under the command of the new duke of Bitonto, . 


- y- * ; * aue 
being favoured by the natives, proceeded in Jus c 
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un great rapidity: The people acknowledged don Carlos 
N eign, and took arms in ſupport of his go- 
Anas 22 chat the imperial troops were driven before 
1 the Spaniards poſſeſſed the whole kingdom, ex- 
ne Meflina Syracuſe, and Trepani, when the intant de- 
BET, ifit the iſland in perſon. | 
ermined to viht eee 
While don Carlos was thus employed in the conqueſt o 
les and Sicily, the imperialiſts were hard preſſed in 
4d bardy by the united forces of France and Piedmont, 
— A by the king of Sardinia and the old mareſchal 
3 de Villars. In the month of January they undertook 
* ſiege of Tortona, which they reduced ; while the 3 
of che emperor began to pour in great numbers into the 
IMantuan. In the beginning of May, count Merci, who 
Commanded them, patſed the Po in the face of the allies, 
hotwithſtanding all the {kill of Villers, obliged him to retreat 
Com the banks of that river, and took the caſtle of Colorno. 
ue old French general being taken ill, quitted the army, 
nnd reticed to Turin, where in a little time he died; and 
tie king of Sardima retiring to the ſame place, the com- 
wand of the allied forces devolved upon the mareſchal de 
Coigny. The confederates were poſted at 8 and 
dle imperialiſts at Sorbola, when the count de Merci made 
motion to San Proſpero, as if he intended either to attac 
tie enemy, or take pofleſſion of Parma. The mareſchal 
de Coigny forthwith made a diſpoſition for an engagement; 
and, on the 2gth day of June, the imperial general having 
Fs patied the Parma, began the attac with great impetuoſity. 
ae charged in perſon at the head of his troops, and was 
W 111d ſoon after the battle began. Neverthelets, the 2 
et wirtemberg aſſuming the command, both armies ought 
| with great obſtinacy, from eleven in the forenoon to four 
in che afternoon, when the imperialiſts retired towards 
Mlonte Cirugalo, leaving 5000 men dead on the field of 
battle, and among theſe many officers of diſtinction. The 
bots of the allies was very conſiderable, and they reaped no 
bol fruits from their victory. | 
The imperial forces retreated to Reggio, and from thence 
moved to the plains of Carpi, on the right of the Secchia, 
where they received ſome re-enforcements : then general 
count Konigſegg arriving in the camp, took upon himſelf 
me command of the army. His firit ſtep was to take poſt 
at Quingentolo, by which motion he ſecured Mirandola, 
chat was threatened with a ſiege. On the fifteenth of Fe- 
hi. & bruary he forded the river Secchia, and ſurprized the quar- 
105 ters of mareſchal de Broglio, who eſcaped in his init with 
7 7 BS crc difficulty. The French retired with fuch precipitation, 
£6 chat they left all their baggage behind, and above 2000 
WMS wire taken priſoners. They poſted themſelves under Gua- 
| alla, where, on the 19th day of the month, they were 
vigorouſly attacked by the imperialiſts, and a general ea- 


1 gegement enſued. Konigſegg made ſeveral del; erate eftorts 
ks W to break the French cavalry, upon which, however, he 
1 could make no impreſſion. The infantry on both ßes 
1 W tought with uncommon ardour for fix hours, and the field 
» the vas covered with carnage. At length the imperial g-ncal 
emol retreated to Lazara, after having loſt above gooo men, in- 
bun. dmuding the prince of Wirtemberg, the generals Valpa- 
cc! wee and Colminero, with many other officers of diſtinction; 
e be or was the damage ſuſtained by the French greatly inferior 
ele. doo chat of the Germans, who repaſſed the Po, and took poſt 
eln on che banks of the Oglio. The allies crofled the fame 
ber- wer, and the marquis de Maillebois was ſent with a de- 
an bi achment to attac Mirandolo ; but the imperialifts march- 
pub. ung to the relief of the place, compelled him to abandon 
* 0 the enterpriſe : then he rejoined his army, which retired 
under under the walls of Cremona, to wait for ſuccours from don 
_ K4 Culos. So little reſpect did the French court pay to the 
ith, th W Britiſh nation, at this juncture, that in the month of No- 
3 with eber an edict was publiſhed in Paris, commanding all 
ron ne Britiſh ſubjects in France, who were not actually in em- 
„ No- WE Pioyment, from the age of 18 to 50, to quit the kingdom 
o for in 15 days, or inliſt in ſome of the Iriſh regiments, on pain 
-d witl ot being treated as vagabonds, and ſent to the gallies. This 
J ore! edict was executed with the utmoſt rigour. The priſons of 
e 250 Paris were crouded with the ſubjects of Great-Britain, who 
and Vere furpriſed and cut off from all communication with 
Don their friends, and muſt have periſhed by cold and hunger, 
of Na had 10t they been relieved by the active charity of the an- 
to: be- leniſts. The earl of Waldegrave, who then reſided at Paris 
Which 35 ambaſſador from the king of Great-Britain, made ſuch 
to ſub· igorous remonſtrances to the French miniſtry, upon this 
deli , Unheard-of outrage againſt. a nation with which they had 
ant) u becn ſo long in alliance, that they thought proper to ſet 
to, uo 5 priſoners at liberty, and publiſh another edict, by which 
nge due meaning of the former was explained away. 


mittee, He expretied his 
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While theſe tranſactions occured on the continent, the 
king of Great - Britain augmented his land- forces; and warm 
conteſts were maintained through the whole united king- 
dom in electing repreſentatives for the new parliament. But 
in all theſe ſtruggles the miniſterial power predominated; 
and the new members appeared with the old complection. 
The two houſes aſſembled on the 14th day of January, and 
mr. Onflow was re- elected ſpeaker. The leaders of both 
parties in all - debates were the ſelf-ſame perſons who had 
conducted thoſe of the former parliament; and the ſame 
meaſures were purſued*in the ſame manner. The king, 
in his ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion, 2 them to 
underſtand, that he had concerted with the ſtates- general 
of the united provinces ſuch meaſures as wete thought moſt 
adviſcabie for their common ſafety, and for reſtoring the 
peace of Europe: that they had confidered on one ſide the 
preſſing applications made by the imperial court both in Eng- 
land and Holland, for obtaining ſuccours againſt the pow- 
ers at war with the houſe of Auſtria ; and on the other fide 
the repeated profeſſions made by the allies, of their ſincere 
diſpoſition to put an end tv the preſent troubles upon ho- 
nourable and ſolid terms: that he and the ſtates-general 
had concurred in a reſolution to employ their joint and ear- 
neſt inſtances to bring matrers to a ſpeedy and happy accom- 
modation ; that their good offices were at length accepted; 
and in a ſhort time a plan would be offered to the conſider- 
ation of all parties engaged in the war, as a baſis for a ge- 
neral negotiation of peace. He teld them he had uſed 
the power veſted in him by the laſt parliament with great 
moderation ; and concluded a treaty with the crown of Den- 
mark of great importance in the preſent conjuncture. He 
obſerved, that whilſt many of the principal powers of Eu- 
rope were actually engaged in à war, Great-Britain muſt 
be more or leſs affected with the conſequences ; and as the 
beſt concerted mœaſures are liable to uncertainty, the na- 
tion ought to be prepared againſt all events. He, there- 
fore, expreſſed his hope, that his good ſubjects would not 
repine at the neceflary means of procuring the bletling« of 
peace and univerſal tranquillity, or of putting hum in a con- 
dition to act that part which it might be neceflary and in- 
cumbent upon him o take. The addreſs of thanks produc- 
ed a diſpute as uſual, which ended with an acquielcence 
in the motion. The houſe, in a grand committee on the 
ſupply, re!vlved, That 30,000 ſeamen ſhould be employed 
for tie ſervice of the enſuing year; and that the land- forces 
thould be augmented to the number of 25744 effective 
men. But theſe reſolutions were not taken without diſ- 
pute and diviſion. The miniſter's opponents not only 
re pi-duced all the reaſons which had been formerly adyan- 
cc againſt a ſtanding army, but they oppoſed this aug- 
meniaton with extraordinary ardour, as a hugh ſtride to- 
waius the eſtabliſhment of arbitrary power. They refuted 
thole tcars of external broils on which the miniſtry pre- 
tended to ground the neceſſity of ſuch an augmentation; 
and they expoled the weak conduct of the adminiſtration, 
in having contributed to deſtroy the balance cf power, by 
aſſiſting Spain againſt the emperor in Italy, fo as to aggran- 
d1ze the houſe of Bourbon. 

Sir William Wyndham moved, that the eſtimate of the 
navy for the enſuing vear mig be referred to a ſele & com- 


the valt ſums which had been yearly raiſed, and the long 
continuance of the peace, the people had not been quite 
delivered of any one tax incuired in the preceeding war. 
He faid, he could not comprehend how it was poſſible to 
to find pretences for expoling the nation to ſuch exhorbitant 
charges; and he tcok notice of tome unconſcionable articles 
in the accounts of the navy-debt that lay upon the table. 
He was ſeconded by mr. Sandys, and ſupported by fir Jo- 
ſeph Jekyll and mr. Pulteney : but after ſome debate the mo- 
tion was carried in the negative. When the new treaty with 
Denmark fell under conſideration in a grand committee, mr. 
H. Walpole moved, that the ſum of 56,2501. ſhould be 
granted to his majeſty, as a ſubſidy to the Dane, purſuant 
to the ſaid treaty, for the ſervice of the enſuing year. The 
demand did not meet with immediate compliance. All 
the leaders in the oppoſition exclaimed againſt the ſubſidy 
as unneilary and unreaſonable. They obſerved, that as 
the Engliſh had no particular intereſt of their own for in- 
ducing them to engage 1n the preſent war, but only the 
danger to which the balance of power might be expoſed by 
that event; and as all the powers of Europe were as much, 
if not more, 1atereſte than the Englith in the preſervation 
of that balance, thould it ever be really endangered, they 
would certainly engage in its defence, without receiving 
any valuable conũderation from Great-Britain ; but ſhould 


urpriſe, that notwithſtanding 
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the Engliſh be always the firſt to take the alarm upon any 
rupture, and offer bribes and penſions to all the princes in 
Europe, the whole charge of preſerving that balance would 
fall upon Great-Britain : every ſtate would expect a gratifi- 
cation from her, for doing that which it would otherwiſe 
be obliged ta do for its own preſervation : even the Dutch 
might at laſt refuſe to aſſiſt in trimming this balance, unleſs 
Britain ſhould ſubmit to make the grand penſionary of Hol- 
land a penſionary of England, and take a number of their 
forces into Engliſh pay. The debate having had its free 
courſe, the queſtion was put, and the motion approved by 
the majority, The miniſtry allowed a bill to be brought 
in for limiting the number of officers in the houſe of com- 
mons ; but at the ſecond reading it was rejected upon a di- 
viſion, after a learned debate, in which it appeared that 
the oppoſition had gained a valuable auxiliary in the perſon 
of lord Polwarth, fon to the earl of Marchmont, a noble- 
man of elegant parts, keen penetration, and uncommon 
vivacity, who ſpoke with all the fluency and fervour of 
elocution. | 
The minority in the houſe of lords were not leſs vigilant 
and reſolute in detecting and oppoſing every meaſure which 
they thought would redound to the prejudice of their coun- 
try. But the moſt remarkable object that employed their 
attention during this ſeſſion was a very extraordinary peti- 
tion, ſubſcribed by the dukes of Hamilton, Queenſberry, 
and Montroſe, the earls of Dundonald, Marchmont, and 
Stair, repreſenting, that undue influence had been uſed 
for carrying on the election of the 16 peers for Scotland. 
The duke of Bedford, who delivered their petition to the 
houſe, propoſed a day for taking it into conſideration ; 
and to this they agreed. It was afterwards moved, that 
the conſideration of it ſhould be adjourned to a ſhort day, 
before which the petitioners ſhould be ordered to declare 
whether they intended to controvert the laſt election of all 
the 16 peers, or the election of any, and which of them. 
This affair was of ſuch an unprecedented nature, that the 
houſe ſeemed to be divided in opinion about the manner in 
which they ought to proceed. The partiſans of the miniſ- 
try would have willingly ſtifled the enquiry in the begin- 
ning; but the petitioners were ſo ſtrenuouſly ſupported in 
their claim to ſome notice, by the earls of Cheſterfield, 
Abingdon, and Strafford, the lords Bathurſt and Carteret, 
that they could not diſmiſs it at once with any regard to 
decorum. 'The order of the houſe, according to the mo- 
tion explained above, being communicated by the lord- 
chancellor to the petitioners, they waited on him with a de- 
claration, importing, that they did not intend to controvert 
the election or return of the 16 peers for Scotland; but 
they thought it their duty to lay before their lordſhips the 
evidence of ſuch facts and undue methods as appeared to 
them to be dangerous to the conſtitution ; and might in 
future elections equally affect the right of the preſent 16 
peers, as that of the other peers of Scotland, if not pre- 
vented by a proper remedy. This declaration being re- 
peated to the houle, the duke of Devonſhire made a motion, 
that the petitioners might be ordered to lay before the houſe 
in writing inſtances of thoſe undue methods and illegal 
practices upon which they intended to proceed, and the 
names of the perſons they ſuſpected to be guilty. He was 
warmly oppoſed by the country party ; and a long debate 
enſued, after which the queſtion was carried in — of 
the motion, and the order ſignified to the petitioners. Next 
day their anſwer was read to the houle to this effect: that 
as they had no intention to ſtate themſelves accuſers, they 
could not take upon them to name particular perfons who 
might have been concerned in thoſe illegal practices; but 
who they were would undoubtedly appear to their lordſhips 
upon their taking the proper examinations : nevertheleſs 
they did humbly acquaint their lordſhips, that the petition 
was laid before them upon information that the lift of the 
16 peers for Scotland had been framed previous to the elec- 


tion, by perſons in high truſt under the crown: that this 


liſt was ſhown to peers, as a liſt approved by the crown; 
and was called the king's liſt, from which there was to be 
no variation, unleſs to make way for one or two particular 
peers, on condition they thould conform to meaſures : that 
peers were ſollicited to vote for this liſt, without the liberty 
of making any alteration : that endeavours were uſed to 
engage pcers to vote for this liſt by promiſe of penſions, and 
offices civil and military to themſelves and relations, as well 
as by offers of money : that ſums were given for this pur- 
poſe: that penſions, offices, and releaſes of debts owing 
to the crown were actually granted to peers who concurred 
in voting for this liſt, and to their relations: that on the 
day of election a battalion of his majeſty's troops was drawn 
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up in the abbey- court of Edinburgh, contrary to cyg, 
without any apparent cauſe but that of over-awing * 
tors. This anſwer gave riſe to another violent dle 
but the majority voted it unſatisfactory, and the pute; 
was rejected, though the reſolution was clogged Pty 
vigorous proteſt. wo 
1173 41 Norwithſlanding this diſcouragement, |, 

of Abingdon moved, That although the petition oy: l 
miſſed, an enquiry might be ſet on foot touchine ng. 
of ſuch conſequence to the liberties of the kingdom. 1 
earl of Ilay declaring his belief, that no ſuch illegal * 
had been practiſed, the other produced a pamphler :* 
tuled, The proteſts of a great number of noble lord. 0 
tered by them at the laſt election of peers for Scar 1 
Exceptions being taken to a pamphlet, as an objec: _ 
thy of their notice, lord Pathurſt exhibited an Fas. 
copy of thoſe proteſts, extracted from the journal of . 
election, ſigned by the two principal clerks, and u 
by two gentlemen then attending in the lobby. T 
were accordingly read, and plainly demonſtrated the ..... 
of the allegations contained in the petition. Ng... 
could be more ſcandalous, arrogant, and ſhame. » 
grant than the conduct and deportment of thoſe who. 
the part of under-ſtrappers to the miniſtry on this oc 
But all this demonſtration, adorned and enforced b. . 
charms and energy of eloquence, was like preaching n 
deſert. A motion was made tor adjourning, and cane 
the affirmative : a proteſt was entered, and the whl. a1. 
conſigned to oblivion. Divers other motions were mil, 
ſucceſſively by the lords in the oppoſition, and reieved by 
the invincible power of a majority. The unintertup 
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ceſs of the miniſtry did not, however, prevent them n 
renewing the ſtruggle as often as an opportunity 65:4 
They ditputed the continuation of the ſalt-tax, aud teh! 


for enabling the king to apply the ſum of one nin 
of the ſinking-fund for the ſervice of the © rr ne 
though ſuccefs did not attend their endeavovrs, Ther”, 
ported with all their might a bill ſent up fron 
mons, explaining and amending an act of the Sc. 
liament, for preventing wronguous imprilo dt, . 
againſt undue delays in trials. This was all the nitrcs of 
Scotland had in lieu of the Habeas Corpus act; tho 
it did not ſcreen them from oppreſſion. Yet the earl of l 
undertook to prove they were on a footing with the'r ug 
bours of England in this reſpect; and the bii} was thrown 
out on a diviſion. The ſeſſion was clofed on the 15) 
May, when the king, in bis ſpecch to both houſes, dorlarcd, 
that the plan of pacification concerted between m 0 
the ſtates-general had not produced the defired ef: |: 
thanked the commons for the ſupplies they had grime. 
with ſuch chearfulneſs and diſpatch. He fignilted his in- 
tention to vifit his German dominions ; and told them u! 
ſhould conſtitute the queen regent of the realm in de. 
ſence. Immediately after the prorogation his mach et 
barked for Holland, in his way to Hanover. 

By this time che good underſtanding between the cours 
of Madrid and Liſbon was deſtroyed by a remarkable et 
dent. The Portugueſe ambaſſador at Madrid having . 
lowed his ſervants to reſcue a criminal from the 0:2cer3 0! 
juſtice, all the ſervants concerned in that reſcue were rg 
ged from his houſe to priſon, by the Spaniſh King“ ode, 
with circumſtances of rigour and diſgrace, His Portugues 


' majeſty being informed of this outrage, ordeies repiiles! 


be made upon the ſervants of the Spaniſh arr vatlador 1 
Liſbon. The two miniſters withdrew abruptly to their le. 
ſpective courts. The two monarchs expreſled their mu 
reſentment. The king of Spain aſſembled a body ot Hel, 
on the frontiers of Portugal and his Por:ugueſe majelty l. 
recourſe to the aſſiſtance of king George. Don Marcos 3% 
tonio d' Alzeveda was diſpatched to London, with the ch 
ter of envoy extraordinary; and ſucceeded in his comma 
according to his with. In a litte time after the Kng5®, 
parture * England, fir John Norris failed from Spither. 
with a powerful ſquadron, in order to protect the Pom 
againſt the Spaniards; and on the gth day of June aft 
at Liſbon, where he was welcomed as a deliveret. - 
Keene, the Britiſh envoy at the court of Spain, had comm” 
nicated to his catholic majeſty the reſolution of h15 H 
to ſend a powerful ſquadron to Liſbon, with orders to g 
that coaſt from inſults, and ſecure the Brazil flect, in , 
the merchants of Great-Britain were deeply interclied. = 
Joſeph Patinho, miniſter of his catholic maje'ty, delten . 
a memorial to mr, Keene, repreſenting, that ſuch àn on 
dition would affect the commerce of Spain, by intim! ls 


: ; dite 1 
Coby cx merchants from embarking their Wige * 
a up 


the flota, But, in all probability, it prevents 
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between the two crowns and diſpoſed the king of Spain to 
igen to terms of accommodation. 


The powers in alliance againſt the houſe of Auſtria having 


lrefected the plan of pacification concerted by the King of 


G-cat-Britain and the ſtates- general mr. Walpole, ambal- 


C:dor at the Hague, preſented a memorial to their high 


mightineſſes, defiring they would, without loſs of time, put 
themſelves in a poſture of defence by an augmentation of 
their forces at ſea and Jand, that they might take ſuch vigo- 


rous ſteps in concert with Great-Britain, as the future con- 


juncture of affairs might require. But, before they would ſub- 


ject chemſelves to ſuch expence, they reſolved to make further 
trial of their influence with the powers in alliance againſt the 


emperor ; and conferences were renewed with the miniſters of 
thoſe allies. The affairs of Poland became more and more 
unlavourable to the intereſt of Staniſlaus; for though a great 


number of the Poliſh nobility engaged in a confederacy to 


ug port his claim, and made repeated efforts in his behalt, the 


11 
pal 


tine of Kiow ſubmitted to Auguſtus; and even his brother 


le primate, after having ſuſtained a long impriſonment, and 
many extraordinary hardſhips was obliged to acknowledge 
c prince his ſovereign, In Italy the arms of the azics 
un continued to proſper. Don Carlos landed in Sicily, and 
reduced che whole ifland, almoſt without oppoſition; while 
che imperialiſts were forced to abandon all the territories 
wer potlefied in Italy, except the Mantuan. The emperor 
being equally unable to cope with the French arm ics on the 
Pine, implored ſuccours of the czarina, who (cht 30,090 
men to his aſſiſtance. This vigorous interpolition, and che 
ſacceſs of Auguſtus in Poland, diſpoſed the court of Ver- 
gailles to a pacification. A ſecret ncgotiation was begun 
bctween France and the houſe of Auſtria; and the pretimi- 
9 naries were ſigned without the CONCUTCTTAMCEe or 1 nowledge of 


&-4in, Sardinia, and the maritime powers, In thele articles 


n was ſtipulated, that France ſhould reſtore all the conqueit 

ſhe had made in Germany; that the reveriion of the duke— 
om of Tuſcany ſhould be veired in the duke of Lorraine: 
r Lorraine ſhonld be allotted to king Stanitlaus; and 


W irc his death be united to the crown of France: that the 


\ Y 


f . * , 3 ; EY ! "a . 2 3 : * 
eENMDErOTr fhould potlets the Mi neic, tle liantuan, and 


n a F 11. 8 an 
um: that the king of Sardinia ſhovid enjoy Vigevano 


and Novara: that don Carlos ſhould be achnowiedged 
king of Naples and Sicily, and retain he land of Hlba, 
with all the Spaniſh territories on the ceait of Tuſcany; 


1 6 * \ „ 33 
that France ſhould guarantee the pragmatic ſanction. 


dia the month of November; and on the 15th day of 


The king of Great-Britain returned from Hanover to Eng- 
[151ray opened the ſeſſion of parlia ment. On this occation 
congratulated them on the ncar proſpect of a general 

1 Europe, in confequence of the preliminary articles 

in «Mmch the emperor and the king ot France had agreed: 
lech he nad exprelicd his ypprobation, as they did 
er in any eflential point from the plan of pacification 


> id the ſfates-gencral had offered to the bellige— 
8 ic told them thithe had already ordered a 
.F 112 TEUUGHIGN to be made in his forces both by fea 
+ ; heit eat the fame time obſerved it would be neceſ- 
dccontinuc ſome extraordinary expence, until a more 
1 reconciliation ſhould be cftablithed among the ſcve- 
& 1 p0.crs of Europe. An addreſs of thanks was unani- 
ron voted, preſented, and pracionfly received. After the 
W {1d received ſeveral petit ions from different counties 
F 2 aontlemen, complaining of undue influence in clections 
$101 194010015 of parliament, it proceeded to conſider of the 
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only, and fir Charles W aver moving that 1500 ſcamen 


i - %, - 7 he * 6 . j * © 1 
e employed for the {ervice of the enſuing year, the 


P is approved without oppoſition. But this was not 
tie with a motion made by mr. Pulteney, *that the or- 
g eimnrte of the navy ſhould be referred to a ſelect com- 
mien, The miniſtry diicouraged all fuch prying meaſures :; 
a te was produced, the houſe divided, and the motion 
* ed. Such was the fate of a motion for raiſing the 
[111 within the year, made by mr. Sandys, and fupport- 
i ne John Barnard, mr. Willimot, and other patriots, 
©. Lomonttrated, that this was a ſpeedy and practicable 
Epcot kor dilcharging the national debt, lowering the 
RCPELL Of money, reducing the price of labour, and cucou— 


"SL, A tpirit OL commerce. 
„ tor limiting the number of officers in the houſe 
was again revived. The king was empowered 


ta! n = . . 
70 Goo, oool. chargeable on the ſinking- fund, for 


e lerx ice of the enſuing year, though this power was 
calls granted; and the houſe refolved to lay a duty of 
1 n ſhallings per gallon on all ſpirituous liquors, after it 
elan carcd to the committee appointed for that purpoſe 


; {plrits were pernicious to the health and morals 
Numb. 82. | 
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of the people. To this reſolution was added another, which 
amounted to a total prohibition, namely, that gol. ſhould 
be yearly paid to his majeſty for a licence to be annually 
taken out by every perſon who ſhould vend, -barter, or 
utter any ſuch ſpirituous liquors. Mr Walter Plumer, in 
a well concerted ſpeech, moved for the repeal of ſome 
clauſes in the teſt act: theſe he repreſented as a ſpecies of 

erſecution, ia which proteitant difſenters were confounded 
with the Roman catholics and encmies to the cſtablith- 
ment. He was ſuſtaincd by lord Polwarth and mr. Heath - 
cote ; but fir Robert Walpole was joined by mr. Shippen 


againſt the motion as dangerous to the eſtabliſhed church: 


and the queſtion being put, it was carried in the negative. 
[1736] When fir Joleph Jekyll preſented to the houſe, ac- 
cording to order, a bill tounded on the refolutions they had 
taken againſt {pirituous liquors, fir Robert Walpole acquaint- 
ed thera, by his majeſty's command, that as the alterations 
provotcd to be made by that ill in the duties charged upon 
all ſpirituous liquors might in a great degree affect ſome part 
ot che civil-liſt revenues, his majeſty, forthe fake of remedy - 
ing ſo great an evil as was intended by that bill to be brevent- 
ed did conſent to accept any other revenue of cqual value, 
to be ſettled and appropriated 1a lieu of his intèreſt in the 
ſaid dutics. The bill was read a ſecond time, and con— 
ſigned to a committee of the whole houte ; but that for li- 
miting the number of othcers in the houſe of commons was 
thrown out at the ſecond reading. Petitions againſt the 
bill touching the retail ot ſHpirituous 1:quors were preſented 
by the traders to the Britiſh ſugar colonies, by the mer— 
chants of Briſtol and Licerpool, repreſenting the hardſhips 
to which they would be expoted by a law which amounted 
to a prohibition of rum and ſpirits diſtilled from melafles. 
In conſequence of theſe remonſtrances, a mitigating clauſe 
was in{eried, in favour of the compolition known by the 
name of punch; and diſtillers were permitted to exerciſe 
any other employment. The {um of 70,000l. was voted 
ior making, good the deficiencies that might happen in the 
civil-liſt by this bill, which at length patled through the 
houſe, though not without reiterated diſputes and warm 
altcrcation. Violent oppoſition was likewiſe made to a bill 
for the relief of the people called quakers, who offered a 
petition, repreſenting, that though, from motives of con- 
ſcience, they refuſed the payment of tiches, church-rates, 
oblations, and ecclchaitical dues, they were expoſed to 
grievous luticrings by prolecution inthe exchequer, ecclc- 
liaftical, and other courts, to the impriſonment of their 
perions, and the ruin of them and their families. A bill 
being prepared for their relief, was read and printed: then 
petitions were preferred againſt ic by the clergy of Middle- 
ſex, and of maiy other parts of the kingdom. Count} 
was heard in behalf of thele petitioners, and ſeveral altc: 


4 


ations propoſed in the bill, which aſter long repeated de- 
bates ſurmounted all oppohtion, and was ſent up to the 


lords. 

In the month of February the king had ſent two mem— 
bets of the privy-council to the prince of Wales, with a 
mettape, propoting a marriage between his royal highnets 
and the-princeis of Saxegotha. The propoſal being agree- 
able to the prince, the marringe was celebrated on the 
27th day of April. Upon this occaſion mr. Pulteney mov- 
cd for an addreſs of congratulation to his majeſty, and wa 
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tupported by mr. George Lyttelton and mr. William Pitt, 
1 3 = . "os A 

who ſcifed this opportunity of pronouncing elegant pane 


gyrics on the prince of Wales and his amiable cons: 


101k. 
Thele two young members ſoon diſtinguithed themfely 25 
in the houſe by their cloquence and ſuperior talents. The 
attention of the houſe was afterwards'converted tio a hill for 
the preventing of ſmuggling ; and another for expliining 
the act for the more eflectunl preventing bribery and cor- 
ruption in the election of members to ſcrve in parliament, 
Both made their way through the lower houte, and were 
{ent up to the lords for their concurrence. The number of 
land- forces voted for the ſervice of the current year was re- 
duced to 17,704 effective men. The ſupplies were raiſed 
by the malt-tax and land-tax, at two ſhillings in the pound, 
additional duties on mum, cyder, and perry, ſtunped vel- 
lum, parchment, and paper; and by an act empowering 


his majetty to borrow Goo, oool. of the ſinking- fund. Ia 
this ſemon the parliament repealed che old ſtatutes of Eng- 


land and Scotland againſt conjuration, witchcraft, and 
dealing with evil tpirits. The commons likewiſe prepared 
a bill to reltrain the diſpoſition of lands in Mortmain, where- 
by they became unalienable. Againſt this meaſure petitions 
were prelented by the two univerſities, the colleges of Eton, 
Wincheiter, and Weſtminſter, and divers hotpitals that 
ſubſiſted by charitable donations, In {avour of the univer— 
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ſities and colleges a particular exempting clauſe was inſert- 
ed. Several other amendments were made in the bill, 
which paſſed through both houſes, and obtained the royal 
aſſent. Among the acts paſſed in this ſeſſion, was one for 
naturalifing her royal highneſs the princeſs of Wales; and 
another for building a 2 acroſs the Thames from New- 
Palace- yard, in the city of Weſtminſter, to the oppoſite 
ſhore in the county of Surrey. The points chiefly debated 
in the houſe of lords were the addreſs of thanks for his ma- 
jeſty's ſpeech, the Mortmain- bill, the quakers-bill, which 
was thrown out, and that for the prevention of ſmuggling, 
which did not paſs without diviſion and proteſt. On the 
20th day of May the king cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, 
in which he told both houſes, that a further convention 
touching the execution of the preliminaries had been made 
and communicated to him by the emperor and moſt chri- 
ſtian king : and that negotiations were carrying on by the 
ſeveral powers engaged in the late war, in order to ſettle a 

eneral pacification. He expreſſed great concern at ſeeing 
fach ſeeds of diſſatisfaction ſown among his people: he 
proteſted it was his deſire, and ſhould be his care, to pre- 
ſerve the preſent conſtitution in church and ſtate, as by 
law eſtabliſhed : he recommended harmony and mutual 
affection among all proteſtants of the nation, as the great 
ſecurity of that happy eſtabliſhment; and ſignified his in- 
tention to viſit his German dominions. Accordingly, the 
parliament was no ſooner prorogued than he ſet out for 
Hanover, after having appointed the queen regent in his 
abſence. 

Such a degree of licentiouſneſs prevailed over the whole 
nation, that the kingdom was filled with tumult and riots, 
which might have been prevented by proper regulations of 
the civil government in a due execution of the laws. The 
moſt remarkable of theſe diſturbances happened at Edin- 
burgh, on the 4th day of September. John Porteous, 
who commanded the guard paid by that city, a man of 
brutal diſpoſition and abandoned morals, had, at the ex- 
ecution of a ſmuggler, been provoked by ſome inſults from 
the populace to order his men, without uſing the previous 
formalities of the law, to fire with ſhot among the crowd; 
by which precipitate order ſeveral innocent perſons loſt 
their lives. Porteous was tried for murder, convicted and 
received ſentence of death; but the queen, as guardian of 
the realm, thought proper to indulge him with a reprieve. 
The common people of Edinburgh reſented this lenity 
ſhown to a criminal who was the object of their deteſtation. 
They remembered that pardons had been granted to di- 
vers military delinquents in that country, who had been 
condemned by legal trial. They ſeemed to think thoſe 
were encouragements to oppreſſion : they were fired by a 
national jealouſy : they were ſtimulated by the relations 
and friends of thoſe who had been murdered; and they re- 
ſolved ro wrea\. their vengeance on the author of that tra- 
gedy, by depriving him of life on the very day which the 
judges had fixed for his execution. Thus determined, 
they affembled in different bodies, about ten o'clock at 
night. They blocked up the gates of the city, to prevent 
the admiſſion of the troops that were quartered in the ſu- 
burbs. They furprized and diſarmed the town-guards : 
they broke open the priſon doors, dragged Porteous from 
thence to the place of execution, and leaving him hang- 
ing by the nec on adyer's pole, quietly diſperſed to their 
ſeveral habitations. This exploit was performed with ſuch 
conduct and deliberation as ſeemed to be the reſult of a 
plan formed by ſome perſons of conſequence: it, therefore, 
became the object of a very ſevere enquiry. 

During this ſummer a rupture happened between the 
Turks and the Ruſſians, which laſt reduced the city of 
Aſoph on the Black-ſea, and over-ran the greateſt part of 
Crim Tartary. The czarina declared war againſt the Ot- 
toman Porte, becauſe the Tartars of the Crimea had made 


incurſions upon her frontiers ; and when ſhe complained of 


theſe diſorders to the vizir, ſhe received no ſatisfaction : 
beſides a large body of Tartars had, by order of that mi- 
niſter, marched through the Ruſſian provinces in deſpite 
of the empreſs, and committed terrible havock in their 
route. The emperor was obliged to engage as a party in 
this war, by a treaty offenſive and defenſive, which he 
had many years concluded with the czarina. Yet, be- 
fore he declared himſelf, he joined the maritime powers in 
offering his mediation to the Sultan, who was very well 
diſpoſed to peace; but the czarina inſiſted upon her re- 
taining Aloph, which her forceſs had reduced ; and this 
preliminary article being rejected, as diſhonourable to the 
Ottoman empire, the court of Vienna began ro make pre- 
parations for war, By thus time all the belligerent powers 
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in Italy had agreed to the preliminaries of peace e 
ed between the emperor and France. The d 
raine had eſpouſed the emperor's eldeſt d 
archducheſs Maria Thereſa, and ceded Lorra 

even before he ſucceeded to Tuſcany, Don Cart. 

crowned king of Sicily; Staniſlaus abdicated the Ss * 
Poland, and Auguſtus was univerſally acknowledged 0 
vereign of that kingdom. The preliminaries were . 
ed and accepted by the diet of che empire: the e 
Spain ſent orders for his troops to evacuate Tuſcany, ** 
the provinces in Italy yielded to the houſe gf Aa, g 


onclug. 
uke of Lor. 
aughter, the 
in co [ lage 

* 
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Prince Eugene, who had managed the intereſt ot re 
peror on this occaſion, did not live to ſee t 2 
of his negotiation, He died at Vienna, in April, at 
age of ſeventy- three, leaving behind him the char... : 
an invincible hero and conſummate politician, [Fe 1... 
long ſurvived by count Staremberg, another imperial > 
neral, who ranked next to the prince in military ok 
tion. About the ſame time Great-Britain ſuſtained a 5. 
tional loſs in the death of lord-chanccelor Talbot wha 
his worth, probity, and acquired accompliſhments, ha 
dignified the great office to which he had been raiſed, U. 
died univerſally lamented, in the month of February, x 
the age of fifty-two ; and was ſucceeded on the bench by 
lord Hardwicke. 1 

The king being indiſpoſed in conſequence of ha ing her 


1 


fatigued by a very tempeſtuous paſſage from Hella . 


parhament was prorogued from the 2 1ſt day of nun i 
the iſt of February, and then the ſeſſion was 951-1 bv 
commiſſion. The lord-chancellor, as one of tl: peers 10 
thoriſed by his commiſſion, made a ſpeech in his mi 
name to both houſes. With reſpect to fo cign H \, 
told them, that the reſpective acts of ceſhon being exclang. 
ed, and orders given for the evacuation and pofleſica of 
the ſeveral countries and places by the powers concerned, 
according to the allotment and difpoſition of the gn. 
nary articles, the great work of re-eſtabliſhing the al 
tranquillity was far advanced; that, however, cm 
prudence called upon them to be very attentive t » ';z 5n] 
concluſion of the new ſettlement. He ſaid his mw. 1 
not without ſurpriſe and concern obſerve the H 2, 
trivances and attempts carried on, in various iar, 
in different parts of the nation, tumultuouſſy to cf e 


n 
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of the kingdom. He obſerved, that the con | 
the height to which theſe audacious practices might , 


obſtruct the execution of the laws, and to violate the pics 


not timely ſup; reſſed, aiforded a melancholy proſpect, aal 
required particular attention, leſt they ſhould attect private 
perſons in the quiet enjoyment of their property, 23 ve! 
as the general peace and good order of the gebe. -\'tr 


the commons had agreed to an addrefs, and herd 
on ſome controverted elections, they procecdet! to tab 
ſupply into conſideration. They voted 10,999 nien is 
the ſea- ſervice. They continued for the land-lervice ©: 
ſane number they had maintained in times of trang ug, 
amounting to 17,704 ; but this meaſure was not apt 
without oppoſition: the money was raifed by tne and and 
malt-taxes, re-enforced with one million granted ot 
ſinking-tund. 1 
The chief ſubject of contention that preſented itlell u 
courſe of this ſeſſion, was a motion which rar. Pulte 
made for an addreſs to his majeſty, that he would be pleatel 
to ſettle 100,0001. a- ycar upon the prince of Wales. i 
repreſented that ſuch a proviſion was conformabie 0 U 
practice of ancient times: that what he propoſcd bad ne 
enjoyed by his preſent majeſty in the life-time of bis 
and that a ſettlement of this nature was reaſonable and ge 
ceſſary to aſcertain the independency of the apparent her 
to the crown. The motion was vigorouſly oppoſed * 
Robert Wal pole, as an encroachment on the prerogunk 
as an officious intermeddling in the king's family als 
andi as an effort to ſet his majeſty and the prince at vate, 
But a miſunderſtanding, it ſeems, had already hapfefe 
in the royal family. The miniſter in the midſt oi 1 : 
rangue told the houſe, by his majeſty's command, a 
the preceeding day the king had ſent a metlage ger” 
prince by ſeveral noblemen of the firſt quality m_— 4 
that his majeſty had given orders for ſettling 4 r by 
on the princeſs of Wales, ſuitable to her high fans 
dignity, which he would in a proper time lay before of 
liament, in order to be rendered more certain ande * 
that although his royal highneſs had not thought fity 07% 
application to his majeſty, to defire that his alone 
50,000l. might be rendered leſs precarious, the CEL 
prevent the bad conſequences which he apprehendee P's. 


. . y } 7 Wat 
follow from the undutiful meaſures which his m4/) 


2 
ay 
» 


ꝗ the prince had been adviſed to purſue, would 
| 4 his Mr highneſs, for his majeſty's life, the faid 
Wa per annum, to be iſſued out of the civil liſt reve- 
bes, over and above the prince's revenues ariſing from 


mne duchy of Cornwall, which his majeſty thought a very 


ompetent allowance, conſidering his own numerous iſſue, 


und the great expence which did and muſt neceffarily at- 


„ 


end an honourable proviſion for the whole royal family: 
hat the prince, by a verbal anſwer, deſired their lordſhips 
to lay him with all humility at his majeſty's feet: to aſſure 
him that he did, and ever ſhall retain the utmoſt duty for 
his royal perſon : that he was very thankful for any in- 
ſtance of his majeſty's goodneſs to him or io the princeſs, 
and particularly for his majeſty's gracious intention of ſet- 


tling a jointure upon her royal highneſs; but that, as to 


the meſſage, the affair was now out of his hand, and, 
Bray 4 could give no anſwer toit; that his royal high- 
neſs afterwards uſed many dutiful expreſſions towards his 
majeſty ; nina indeed, my lords, it is in other hands, 
and lam ſorry for it;* or words to that effect. Sir Robert 
Walpole then endeavoured to demonſtrate, that the annual 
ſum of 50,0001. pounds was as much as the king could at- 
ford to allow for the prince's maintenance; and he expati- 
ated upon the bad conſequences that might enſue, if the 
ſon ſhould be rendered altogether independent of the 
ather. 

4 Theſe ſuggeſtions did not paſs unanſwered. Sir Robert 
Wal-ole had aſſerted, that the parliament had no right to 


intertere in the creation or maintenance of a prince of Wales; 


and that in the caſe of Richard II. who, upon the death of 
his father the Black Prince, was created prince of Wales, in 


W conſequence of an addreſs or petition from parliament : 
that meaſure was in all probability directed by the king 
E himſelf. In anſwer to this aſſertion it was oblerved, that 
probably the king would not have been ſo forward in creat- 


ing his grandſon prince of Wales, it he had not been 


forced into this ſtep by his parliament; for Edward in 


his old age fell into a ſort of love-dotage, and gave him- 
ſelf entirely up to the management of his miſtreſs, Alice 
Pierce, and his ſecond ſon, the duke of Lancaſter; a cir- 
cumſtance that raiſed a moſt reaſonable jealouty in the 
black prince, at that time on his death bed, who could no: 


but be anxious about che ſafety aud right of his only fon, 


whom he tound he was ſoon to leave a child in the hands 
of a doating gra 1dtather, and an ambituous, aſpiring uncle. 
The ſupporters of the motion cbſerved, that the allowance 
of 50,0001. was not ſufficient to defray the prince's yealy 
expence, without allotting one ſhilling for acts of charity 
and munificence; and that the ſeveral deductions for lan. 
taxes and fees reduced it to 43,0001, They atlirmed, that 
his whole income, including the revenues of the duchy of 
Cornwall, did not exceed to gaz, oool. a-year, though by 


WF. his majeſty's own regulation, the expence of the princ-*: 


houſehold amounted to 63, oool. They proved, that the 


produce of the civil-liſt exceeded goo,oool. a ſum above 


100,000l. a- year more than was enjoyed by his late majelty ; 
and that in the firſt year of the late king the whole expence 
of his houſehold and civil government did not much ex- 
ceed 450,000l. a- year. They obſerved, that the parlia- 
ment added 140,000l. annually for acts of charity and 
bounty, together with the article of ſecret ſervice money; 
and allowed 100, oool. for the maintenance of the prince of 
Wales: that the article of ſecret ſervice money had prodi- 
viouſly increaſed in the late reign : by an account which 
happened to be laid before the parliament, it appeared that 
valt ſums of money had been given for purpoſes which no- 
body underſtood, and to perſons whom nobody knew. In 
ine beginning of the following ſeſſion ſeveral members 
propoted that this extraordinary account ſhould be taken 
into conſideration ; but the enquiry was warded off by the 
other party, who declared that the parliament could not 
examine any account which had been preſented to a for- 
mer ſeſſion. The debate was fierce and long; and ended 
na divition, by which the motion was rejected. A motion 
of the ſame nature was made by lord Carteret in the houſe 
of peers, and gave riſe to a very keen diſpute, maintained 
by the ſame arguments, and ifluing in the ſame termi- 
nation, 

The next remarkable conteſt was occaſioned by a motion 
of fr R. Walpole, who propoſed that the ſum of one mil- 
- Fouls be granted to his majeſty, towards redeeming 

e 
pany, commonly called South-ſea annuities. Several mem- 
bers argued for the expedicncy of applying this ſum to che 
Payment of the debt due to the Bank, as part of that incoin- 
brance was ſaddled with an igtereſt of fix per cent, whereas 


ike ſum of the increaſed capital of the South-ſea com- 
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the intereſt paid for the other ſums that conſtituted the pu 
lic debt did not exceed four per cent. Many plauſible argu, 
ments were offered on both ſides of the queition ; and at 
length the motion was carried in the affirmative. The houſe 
having reſolved itſelf into a committee to conſider of the 
national debt, fir John Barnard made a motion, for ena- 
bling his majeſty to raiſe money either by the fale of annui- 
ties, or by borrowing at an intereſt not exceeding three per 
cent. to be applied towards r:d:oming the South-ſea annui— 
ties; and that ſuch of the fad annuitants as ſhould be in- 
clined to !uÞbiciibe their reſpective annuities, ſhould be 
preferred to all others. He hid, at event public ſecu- 
rities which bore an intro! of three per cent. only were 
ſold at a premium in Change Alley: he was, therefore, 
perſuaded, that all thoſe who were willing to give a pre— 
mium for three per cent. fecurity would gladly lend their 
money to the government at the fame intercit, ſhould books 
of ſubſcriduon be opened for that pur pole, with ar atlu— 
rance that no part of the principal mould be paid off for 
fourteen years. He expatiated upon the national advan- 
tages that would accrue from a reduction of intereft, From 
ealy and obvious calculations he iner, that in x very little 
time the intercit upon all rhe South-lea annuities would be 
reduced from tour to three per cent. without any danger to 
public credit, or breach of public faith; that chen che produce 
of the ſinking- fund would amount to 1400,000l. per annum. 
to be api lied only towards redeeming the capital of the ſe- 
veral trading companies: he proved that this meaſure would 
bring every one of them ſo much within the power of par- 
lament, that they would be glad to accept of three per cent. 
intereſt to any reaſonable terms; in which cale the finking- 
fund would riſe to one million fix hundred thouſand pounds 
per annum. Then the parliament might venture to annihi— 
late one half of ir, by freeing the pcople from the taxes 


upon coales, candles, ſoap, leather, and other ſuch impoſitions 


as lay heavy upon the poor labourers and manufactures; the 
remaining part of the finking-fund might be applied to— 
wards the diſcharge of thoſe annuities and public debts which 
bore an intereſt of three per cent. only, and afterwards to— 
wards diminiſhing the capitals of the ſeveral! trading com— 
panies till the term of fourteen years ſhould be expired; 
then the ſinking- fund would again amount to above.a mil- 
lion yearly, which would be Tuſkcient for paying them off, 
and freeing the nation entirely from all its incumberances. 
This ſalutary ſcheme was violently oppoſed by alderman 
Heathcote, and other partiſans of the miniſtry: yet all their 
objections were refured ; and in order to defeat the project, 
they were obliged to have recourle to artifice, Mr Win- 
n:ngton moved, that all the public creditors, as well as the 
South-iea annuitants, ſhould be comprehended. Sir John 
UU nard demonitrated, that it might be eaſy for the govern- 
ent to borrow money at three per cent. ſuflicient for pay- 
117 o Juch of rhe proprietors of four-and-twenty millions 
as were not willing to accept of chat intereſt, but it would 
be extremely d:i/ucult to borrow enough to ſatisfy the propri- 
$15 08 four-and-torty mulions, ho might chooſe to have 
their principal rcher than fuck an intereſt, Neverthelets, 
reiolutions were founded on this and other alterations of 
the original {cheme; and a bill was immediately prepared. 
It produced man other debates, and was at lait poſtponed 
by dint of miniſteral influence. The fame venerable patriot 
who projected this ſcheme moved, that as ſoon as the in- 
tereſt of all the national redeemable debt ſhould be reduced 
to three per cent. the houte would take off ſome of the heavy 
taxes which oppreſſed the poor and ite manufacturers: but 
this motion was rejected by the majority. 

1737] The lait diſputes of this ſeiſion were excited by a 
bill ſent down from the lords fo punithing the magiſtrates 
and city of Edingburgh, on account of the murder of John 
Porteous. In the beginning of the tcition lord Carteret recapi- 
tulated the ſeveral tumults and riots which had lately hap- 
pened in different parts of the kingdom he particularly in- 
ſiſted upon the atrocious murder of captain Porteous, as a 
flagrant inſult upon the goverment, and a violation of 
the public peace, ſo much the more dangerous, as it ſeem- 
ed to have been concerted and executed with deliberation 
and decency. He ſuſpected that ſome citizens of Eding- 
burgh had been concerned in the murder, not only from 
this circumitance, but likewiſe becauſe, notwithſtanding the 
reward of two hundred pounds which had been offered by 
proclamation for the-diſcovery of any perſon who acted in 
that tragedy, not one individual as yet been detected. He 
ſeemed to think that the magiſtrates had encouraged the 
riot, and that the city had forfeited its charter; and he pro- 
poſed a minute enquiry into the particulars of the affair. 
He was ſeconded by the duke of Newcaſtle and the carl of 
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nay: though this laſt nobleman differed in opinion from 
him with relpect to the charter of the city, which, he ſaid, 
could not be fully forfeited by the fault of the magiſtracy. 
The lords refolved, That the magiſtrates and other perſons 
from whom they might obtain the neceſſary information 
concerning this riot ſhould be ordered to attend ; and, that 
an addreſs ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, defiring that 
the different accounts and papers relating to the murder of 
captain Porteous might be ſubmitted to the peruſal of the 
houſe. Theſe documents being accordingly examined, and 
all the witneſſes arrived, including three Scottiſh judges, 
a debate aroſe about the manner in which theſe laſt ſhould 
be interrogated, whether at the bar, at the rable, or on the 
woolſacs. Some Scottiſh lords afferted, that they had a 
right to be ſeated next to the judges of England: but after 
a long debate this claim was rejected, and the judges of 
Scotland appeared at the bar in their robes. 

A bill was brought in to diſable Alexander Wilſon, eſq. 
lord-provoſt of Edinburgh, from enjoying any office or place 
of magiſtracy in the city of Edinburgh, or elſewhere in 
Great- Britain; for imprifoning rhe, {aid Alexander Wilton; 
for aboliſhing the guard of that city ; and for taking away 
the gates of rhe Nether-Bow-Port, fo as to open a com- 
raunication between the city and the ſuburbs, in which the 
king's troops are quartered, The duke of Argyle, in argu- 
ing againſt this bill, ſaid he could not think of a proceed- 
ing more harſh or unprecedented than the pretent, as he 
believed there was no inſtance of the whole weight ot parlia- 
mentary indignation, for ſuch he called a proceeding by a 
bill, ex poſt fatto, falling upon any fingle perſon, tar lels 
upon any community, for crimes that were within the reach 
the inferior courts of juſtice : for this reaſon he oblerved, 

nat if the lord-hrovoſt and citizens of Edinburgh thould 
afer in the terms of the preſent bill, they would tuifer 
5; a cruel, un;ult, and fantaſtical proceeding; a proceed- 


* 


ing of which the wort uſe might be made, if ever the nation 
ſhould have the misfort me to fall under a partial, ſelf- inter- 


eſted ad auiniſtaition. He told them he far in the parlia- 
ment ot Scoilind when that part of the treaty of union re- 
lating to the privileges of. the royal burghs was ſettled on 
the fame ting es religion, that is, they were madle un- 
alterable by aay ſnoſequent parliament of Great-Britain. 
Notwithttandliag the el2quence and warmth of his remon- 
ſtrance, the bill was ſent dom to the houſe of commons, 
where it produced a violent conteſt, The commons {et on 


preceded and otionded the murder of Porteous : from the 
examination of the witneiles it appeared that no freeman 
or citizen of Hdinburgh was concerned in the riot, Which 


was chiefly compoled of couutry- people, excited by the re- 
lations of fome unhappy perſons whom Porteous and his 
men had ſlain at che execution of the ſmuggler; and theſe 
were aſſiſted by prentice boys, an the loweſt claſs of vaga— 
bonds that happencd to be -at Edinburgh; that the lord- 
provoſt had taken all the precautions to prevent mitchief 
that his reflex ion ſuggeſted: that he even expoted his per- 
ſon to the rage of the multitude, in his endeavours to dil- 
perſe them; and that if he had done amis, he erred from 
want of judgment, rather than from want of inclination to 
protect the unhappy Porteous, It likewiſe appcared, that 
mr. Lindſay, member for the city, af Edinburgh, had gone 
in perfon to general Moyle, commander of the forces in 


' North-Britain, informed him of the riot, implored his im- 
mediate aſſiſtance, and promned to conduct his troops into 
the eitv; ana that his füt was rejected, hecaulſe he could 
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not produce a written order from the magiſtracy, which he 
' f | ] g 1 8 7 -"_ . : - % : 5 . 

neither could hawe obtained in ſuch contuſion, nor venture 


4 A bout his mearlas Mronolh the Toh: f a; aca; 

to carry about his Peron through the MIN ot an enraged 
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populace. Ihe Scotiiſh members exerted themiclves with 


Uncommon vivaciiy in defence of their capital. They were 
joined by fr John Barnard, lord Cornbury, mr. Shippen, 
and mr. Oglethorpe. Lord Polwarth declared, that if any 
gentleman would ſhow where one argument in the charge 
azainſt the lord-provo't and the city ot Edinburgh had bee 
proved, he would that in{lant give his vote for the com- 
mitment of the bill. He ſaid, if gentlemen would lay 
their hands upon their bearts, and atk themſelves, whether 
they would have voted in this manner had the caſe of Edin- 
Dirgh been that of the city of Briſtol, York, or Norwich, 
he was perſuaded they would have required that every tittle 
of the charge avzainlk them ſhould have been fully and un- 
deniable-proved. Some amendments and mitigations being 
in{ericd in the bill, it patied the houſe, was ſent bac to 
the lords, wito agreed to the alterations, and then received 
the royal aflent. 

The next cflurt of thc miniſter was obliquely levelled at 


undertook the defence of his miniftry, and anſ.. 
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the liberty of the preſs, which it was much for hr 1. 
to abridge. The errors of his conduct, the miſt... 
corruption which he had ſo ſucceſsfully reduced ty ; Gab 
and all the blemiſhes of his adminiſtration, had bes 
poſed and ridiculed, not only in political periodica OY 
produced by the moſt eminent hands, but likewiſe ;... 
ceſſion of theatrical pieces, which met with uncoms... 
ceſs among the people. He either wanted judgment: — 
tinguiſh men of genius, or could find none that b“ 
gage in his ſervice: he, therefore, employed a ſet o u 
ed authors, void of underſtanding and ingenuity. he 
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animadverſions of his antagoniſts. The match vgs os 
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tremely unequal, that, inſtead of juſtifying his ©... 
they expoſed it to additional ridicule and conterre. ,." 
he faw himſelf in danger of being deſpiſed by the whole a. 
tion. He reſolved to ſeiſe the firit opportunity: LY 
thoſe canals through which the torrent of cenſure fad py... 
upon his charater. The manager of a play-howp c. 
municated to him a manuſcript tarce, intituled, The 68. 
ded Rump, which was fraught with treaſon and abuſe ba 
the government, and had been preſented to the ſtac 
exhibition. This performance was produced in the hy, 
of commons. The miniſter deſcanted upon the inſolencs 
the malice, the immorality, and the {edition loan 
which had been of late propagated in theatrical piece 


cheat 
bay 
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A bill was brought in to limit the number of play-houſ.. 
to ſubject all dramatic writers to the inſpection of the H. 
chamberlain; and to compel them to take out a licence f. 
every proditizu but re ic could appear on the ſtage. Ng. 
withitanding a v19 01245 oppofition, this bill paſſed throws; 
both aul! 7 with extraot {1:49 * diſpatch, and obtained the 
royal jan&iion. In this debate the earl of Cheſterfield diftin. 


guiched hug by an excellent Tpeech, that will ever endexr 


his charactcr to all i= jirenugs of gentus anc literature, ty 
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pieces which have been lately repreſcored + a new hi mn 
therefore, be unneceſſary; and in the preſent cafe it ch 
be unncceilary without being dangerous. Every vans 

ſary reſtraint is a fetter upon the legs, is a ſhackle ne 
hands oi liberty. One of the greateſt hleſſings we ego 
oue of the greateil bielings a people can ey, i Whew, 
But every good in this lite has irs allay of evil. Licru. 
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ouinels is the allay of liberty. It is an ebullition, on cee 
ſence; it is a ſpec upon the eye of the political body, wh 


] can never touch but with a gentle, with a twembling hang, 
leſt 1 deſtroy the body; leſt 1 injure the eye urn wich ft 


is apt to appear. If the ſtage becomes at any the! 
ous, if a play appears to. be a libel upon the gov 
ment, or upon any particular man, tne King's co 
are open; the Jaw is ſufficient to puniſh the ofcnte 
If poets and players are to be reſtrained, let them be t. 
ſtrained as other ſubjects are, by the known las of g 
country; if they offend, let them be tried as every Eg. 
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ſiſtent with our conſtiction. It is a higher, 2 more 0 
lute power than we truſt even to the king himſelt; and, 3% 
therefore, I muſt think we ought not to veſt any (uct | 
er in his majeſty's lord-chamberlain.“ His arguments 
no effect, though the houſe admired his elocution; anc ' f 
play-houle bill paſſed into a law. On the 2iſt day ot. 64 
the king made a hort ſpeech to both houtes, and the 108 
chancellor prorogued the parliament. „ 
A congreſs had been opened at Niemerow in Points.” 
compromiſe the difierences between the czarina af! vr 
grand ſignor; but this proving ineffectual, the eie 
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declared war againſt the Turks, and demanded ate 
from the diet of the empire. He concerted the pe 


of the campaign with the empreſs of Mulcovy. 4 
agreed, that the imperialiſt under count Secken dorf ne 
attac Widen in Servia, while the Ruſſians, commande 
count de Munich, ſhould penetrate to the Ukraine, wm 
beſiege Oczakow, on the Boriſthenes. They acco'&'=* 
advanced againſt this place, which was garrilvnce, ,* 
20,000 men; and on the ſide of the Boriſthenes aeiene"", - 
$1 gallies, The Mulcovites carried on their app! 
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with ſuch impetuoſity and perſeverances that the Turks 
. terrified at their valour, and in a few days capitulated. 
13 thole who ſignalized themſelves by uncommon 

arks of proweſs in theſe attacs, was genera} Keith, new 
ki 1d-marſhal in the Pruſſian ſervice, who was dangerouſly 
« unded on this occaſion. Mean while count Seckendort, 
Ending it impoſſible to reduce Widin without a {quadron 
of ſhips on the Danupe, turned his arms againſt Niſſa, 
Which was ſurrendered to him on the 28th day of July : 
put this was the fartheſt verge of his good fortune. The 
Turks attacked the poſts which the imperialiſts occupicd 
along the Danube. They took the fort of Paduqil, burned 
the town of [las in Walachi, and plundered the ne:ghbour- 
ing villages. The prince of Saxe-Hildburghauten, who 
hac inveſted Bagnalack in Boſnia, was defeated, and oblig- 
ed to repaſs the Saave. Count Seckendort was recalled to 
Vienna; and the command of the army devolved upon 
count Philippi. Count Kevenhuller was obliged to retreat 
tom Servia; and Niſſa was re- taken by the Mulluimen. 
The conferances at Niemerow were broken off; and the 
Turkiſh plenipotentiaries returned to Conſtantinople. 

The king of Poland now enjoyed the moſt perfect re. 
under the dominion of Auguſtus. Ferdinand, the old 


hs, duke of Courland, dying without iſſue, the ſucceſſion was 
15 diſputed by the Teutonick order and the kingdom of Po- 
Meer, und. while the ſtates of Courland claimed a right of elec- 
"es; 3 Ron, and ſent deputies to Peterſburgh, imploring the 
lord. W...orcction of the czarina. A body of Ruſſian troops im- 
de ler mediately entered that country: and the ſtates elected the 
ky count de Biron, high-chamberlain to the empreſs of Mul- 
rough Wcory. The elector of Cologne, as grand maltcr of the 1 eu- 
1 Wronick order, proteſted againſt this election; but the king 
An ot Poland agreed to it, on certain conditions ſettled at 
TER = Dantzick with the commiſſaries of the new duke and thoſe 
Pas . Wof the czarina. In the month of July, John Gaſton de Me- 
| = W dicis, great duke of Tuſcany, died at Florence; and the 
e Lent 


; Fs l prince de Craon took poſſeſſion of = aer, in r. 
| 19 W name of the duke of Lorraine, to whom the emperor” hac 
1 already granted the eventual inv eſtiture of that duchy. 
4 in England the attention of the public was attradted by 
W 2n open breach in the royal family. The princeſs of Wales 
had advanced to the very laſt month of her pregnancy be— 
W forc the king and queen was informed of her being with 
: child. She was twice conveyed from Hampton-court to 
the palace of St. James's, when her labour pains were ſup— 
5 poſed to be approaching; and at length was delivered of 
Nr W a princeſs in about two hours after her arrival. The king 
oo being appriſed of this event, ſent a meſſage by the earl of 
cs to the prince, expreſſing his diſpleaſure at the con— 
W $0.7 of his royal highnets, as an indignity offered to him- 
W {clf and the queen. The prince deprecated his majeſty's 
W anſwer in ſeveral ſubmiſſive letters, and implored the 
qucen's mediation. The princels joined her entreaties to 
thole of his royal highneſs: but all their humility and 
pplication proved iuffectual. The king, in another met- 
ge {ent by the duke of Grafton, obſerved, that the prince 
had removed the princeſs twice in the week immediately 
W preceding the day of her delivery from the place of his 
maſeſty's refidence, in expectation of her labour; and both 
F times, on his return; induſtriouſly concealed from the 
knowledge of the king and queen every circumſtance relat- 
A . ing to this important affair: that at laſt, without giving 
2 ay notice to their majeſties, he had precipitately hurried 
he prince!s from Hampton- court, in the condition not to 
be named: and the whole tenour of his conduct, for a con— 
f qerable time, had been fo entirely void of all real duty to 
he king, that his majeſty had reaſon to be highly offended 
uch him. He gave him to underſtand, that until he 
EF ould withdraw his regard and confidence from thoſe by 
whole inſtigation and advice he was directed and encou- 
F /aged in this unwarrantable behaviour to his majeſty and 
che queen, and return to his duty, he ſhould not reſide 
n the palace: he therefore ſignified his pleaſure that he 
F [ould leave St. James's, with all his family, when it could 
be done without prejudice or inconvenience to the princels. 
ha obedience to this order, the prince retired to Kew, and 
maqe other efforts to be re- admitted into his majeſty's fa- 
wur, which, however, he could not retrieve. Whatever 
might have been his deſign in concealing ſo long from the 
ng and queen the pregnancy of the princeſs, and after- 
varus hurrying her from place to place in ſuch a condition, 
tothe manifeſt hazard of her life, his majeſty had certainly 
cauie to be offended at this part of his conduct: though 
the puniſhment ſeems to have been ſevere, if not rigorous; 
o ne was not even admitted into the preſence of the queen 
his mother,. to expreſs his duty to her, in her laſt moments, 
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to implore her forgiveneſs, and receive her laſt bleſſing. 
She died of a mortification in her bowels, on the 2oth day 
of November, in the 55th year of her age, regretted as 
a princeſs of uncommon ſagacity, and as a pattern of con- 
jugal virtue. ; 

The king opened the ſeſſion of parliament on the 24th 
day of January, with a ſhort ſpeech, recommending the 
diſpatch of the public buſineſs with prudence and unant- 
mity. Each houſe preſented a warm addreſs of condo- 
lance on the queen's death, with which he ſeemed to be 
extremely affected. Though the houſe of commons una- 
nimouſly ſympathiſed with the king in his afflicton, the mi- 
nifter {till met with contradiction in ſome of his favourite 
meaſures. One would imagine that all the arguments for 
and againſt a ſtanding army in time of peace had been al- 
ready exhauſted; but when it was moved that the ſame 
number of land-forces which they had voted in the preced- 
ing year ſhould be continued in pay for the enſuing year 
che diſpute was renewed with [urprifing vivacity, and pro- 
duced tome reaſons which had not been ſuggeſted before. 
The.adherents of the miniſter fairly owned that if the army 
thovld be dilbanded, or even conſiderably reduced, they 
believed the tory intereſt would prevail: that*the preſent 
11Umber ol forces was abſolutely necefiary to maintain the 
peace of the kingdom, which was filled with clamour and 
diſcontent, as well to ſupport the whig intereſt; and that 
they would vote for keeping up four times the number, 
ſhould it be found expedient for that purpoſe. The mem- 
bers in the oppoſition rephed, that this declaration was a 
ſevere ſatire on the miniſtry, whoſe conduct had given birth 
to ſuch a ſpirit of diſcontent. They ſaid it was in effect a 
tacit acknowledgment, that what they called the whig in- 
tercit was no more than an inconſiderable party, which 
112] engroſfed the adminiſtration by indirect methods; 
which acted contrary to the ſenſe of the nation; and de- 
pended for ſupport upon a military power, by which the 
people 1n general were over-awed, and conſequently en- 
flaved. They attirmed, that the diſcontent of which the 
miniſtry complained was in a great meaſure owing to that 
very ſtanding army, which perpetuated their taxes, and hung 
over their heads, as the inſtruments of arbitrary power and 
oppreſſion, Lord Polwarth explained the nature of whig 
principles, and demonſtrated that the party which diſtin- 
euihed itlelt by this appellation no longer retained the 
maxims by which the whigs were originally characteriſ- 
ed. Sir John Hynde Cotton, who then ſpoke with the 
courage and freedom of an old Engliſh baron, declared he 
never knew a member of that houſe who acted on true 
whig principles vote for a ſtanding army in time of peace. 
I have heard of whigs (faid he) who oppotcd all unlimit- 
ed votcs of credit : I have heard of whigs who looked upon 
corruption as the greateſt curſe that could befal any ration : 
I have heard of whigs who eſteemed the liberty of the preſs 
to be the moſt valuable privilege of a tree people, and tri- 
ennial parliaments as the greatcit bulwark of their liberties ; 
and J have heard of a whis adminiitration which has reſent- 
ed injuries done to the trade of the nation, and reveng- 
ed inſults offered to the Britith flag.” The miniſtry t11- 
umphed as uſual, and the ſame number of forces was con- 
tinued. 

Ever ſince the treaty of Seville, the Spaniards in America 
had almoſt incetlantly inſulted and diſtreſſed the commerce 
of Great-Britain., They diſputed the right of Englith 
tracers to cut logwood in the bay of Campeachy, and ga- 
ther ſalt on the iſland of Tortugas; though that right was. 
acknowledged by implication in all the treaties which had 
been lately concluded between the two nations. The cap- 
tains of their armed veſſels, known by the name of guarda- 
coſtas had made a practice of boardingand plundering Britiſh 
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ſhips, on pretence of ſearching for contraband commodi- 


ties, on which occaſions they had behaved with the ut- 
molt inſolence, cruelty and rapine. Some of their ſhips of 
war had actually attacked a fleet of Engliſh merchant-ſhips 
of the ifland of Tortugas, as if they had been at open 
enmity with England. They had ſeized and detained a 
great number of Britith vetlels, impriſoned their crews, and 
confilcated their cargoes, in violation of treaties, in de- 
fiance of common juſtice and humanity. Repeated me- 
mortals were preſented to the court of Spain, by the Britiſh 
ambailador at Madrid. He was amuſed with evaſive an- 
ſwers, vague promiſes of enquiry, and cedulas of inſtruc- 
tions ſent to the Spaniſh governors in America, to which 
they paid no fort of 1egard., Not but that the Spaniards had 
reaton to complain, in their turn, of the illicit commerce 
which the Engliſh traders from Jamaica and other iſland: 


carried on with their ſubjects on the continent of South- 
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America: though this could not juſtify the depredations 
and cruelties which the commanders of the guarda-coſtas 
had committed, without provocation or pretence. | 
The merchants of England loudly complained of theſe 
outrages : the nation was fired with reſentment, and cried 
for vengeance ; but the miniſter appeared cold, phlegma- 
tic, and timorous. He knew that a war would involve 
him in ſuch difficultics as muſt of neceſſity endanger his 
adminiſtration. The treaſure which he now employed for 
domeſtic purpoſes mult in that caſe be expended in milita- 
ry armaments : the wheels of that machine on which he 
had raiſed his influence would no longer move : the oppo- 
ſition would of conſequence gain ground, and the impo— 
ſition of freſh taxes, neceflary for the maintenance of the 
war, would fill up the meaſure of popular reſentment againit 
his perſon and miniſtry. Moved by theſe conſiderations, 
he induſtriouſly endeavoured to avoid a rupture, and to 
obtain ſome ſort of ſatisfaction by dint of memorials and 
negotiations, in which he betrayed his own fears to ſuch 
a degree as animated the Spaniards to perſiſt in their depre- 


dations, and encouraged the court of Madrid to dilregard 


the remonſtrances of the Britiſh ambaflador. But his ap- 
prehenſion of war did not proceed from Spain only: the 
two branches of the houſe of Bourbon were now united by 
politics, as well as by conſanguinity; and he did not doubt, 
that in caſe of a rupture with Spain, they would join their 
forces againſt Great-Britain. Petitions were delivered to 
the houſe by merchans from different parts of the kingdom, 
explaining the repeated violences to which they had been 
expoled, and imploring the relief of the parliament. Thele 
were referred to a committee of the whole houſe; and an 
order was made to admit the petitioners, if they ſhould 
think fit to be heard by themſelves or by counlel. Sir 
John Barnard moved for an addreſs to the king, that 
all the memorials and papers relating to the Spanith depre- 
dations ſhould be laid before the houſe; and this with ſome 
alteration, propoſed by fir Robert Walpole, was actually 
preſented. In compliance with the requeſt, an enormous 
multitude of letters and memorials was produced. 

The houſe, in a grand committee, proceeded to hear 
counſel for the merchants, and examine evidence; by 
which it appeared that amazing acts of wanton cruelty and 
injuſtice had been perpetrated by Spaniards on the ſubjects 
of Great-Britain. Mr Pulteney expatiated upon the cir- 
cumſtances of barbarity. He demonſtrated, from treatics, 
the right of the Britiſh traders to the logwood of Campeachy, 
and to the ſalt of Tortugas: he expoſed the puſillanimity of 
the miniſter, and the futility of his negotiations: he moved for 
ſuch reſolutions as would evince the reſentment of an injured 
nation, and the vigour of a Britiſh parliament. Theſe were 
warmly combated by ſir Robert Walpole, who affirmed the 
would cramp the miniſters in their endeavours to eee 
theſe differences: that they would fruſtrate their negotia- 
tions, entrench upon the king's prerogative, and precipi— 


tate the nation into an unneceſſary and expenſive war. An- 


ſwers produced replies, and a general debate enfued. A 
reſolution was reported; but the queſtion being put for 
recommitting it, was carried in the negative. The houſe, 
however, agreed to an addrefs, beſeeching his majeſty to 
uſe his endeavours to obtain eftectual relief for his injurec 
ſabjects, to convince the court of Spain that his majeſty 
could no longer ſuffer ſuch conſtant and repeated inſults 
and injuries to be carried on, to the diſhonour of his crown, 
and to the ruin of his trading ſubjects: and afiuring 
him, that in caſe his royal and friendly inftances with the 
catholic king ſhould miſcarry, the houſe would effectually 
tupport his majeſty in taking ſuch meaſures as honour and 
juſtice ſhould make it neceflary for him to purſue, To this 
addrets the king made a favourable anſwer. 

1738] The next important ſubject on which both ſides 
exerciſed their talents, was a bill prepared and brought in 
by mr. Pulteney, for the more effectual ſecuring the trade 
of his majeſty's ſubjects in America. This was no other 
than the revival of part of two acts paſſed in the reign of 
queen Anne, by which the property of all prizes taken 
trom the cnemy was veſted in the captors : while the ſove- 
reign was empowered to grant commiſſions. or charters to 
any perſon or ſocieties, for taking any ſhips, goods, har- 
bours, lands, or fortifications of the nation's enemies in 
America, and for holding and enjoying the ſame as their 
own property and eſtate for ever. The miniſtry endea- 
voured to cvade the diſcuſſion of this bill, by amuſing the 
houſe with other buſineſs, until an end ſhould he put to the 
{efhon. A mean artifice was practiſed. with this view; and 
tome ſevere altercation paſſed between fir Robert Walpole 
and mr. Pulteney. At length the bill was read, and gave 


that before the revolution, the people of Engl1 


Joying the belt fruits of conjugal felicity. 
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riſe to a very long and warm conteſt, in which th. 
orators of both ſides found opportanities to dit. 


eloquence and ſatire. Mr Pulteney defended the 110 5 
all the ardour of paternal affection; but, n dent ity 
his warmeſt endeavours, it was rejected upon a di 
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whatever diſcontents there might be in the kIẽel n 
was little or no diſaffection, and no ſeeming deten, 
turn or diſturb the government. In anſwer io an 3. uk. 
that ſuch a number of regular forces was nece[la;; FM 
venting or quelling tumults, and for enabling the 
magiſtrate to execute the laws of his country, lie r 
his hope that he ſhould never ſee the nation red. 
ſuch unfortunate circumſtances: he faid à Loy 1 
civil power was unable to execute mutt either be in jo! 
preſſive; or ſuch a one as afforded a handle for ohe 
In arguing for a reduction of the forces, he took H 


the great increaſe of the national expence. He i... 
ei in 
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raite above two millions for the whole of the public Fax. 
but now what was called the current expence, fr vic 
the parliament annually provided, exceeded that fm . 
ſides the civil liſt, the intereſt due to the public crc; 
and the finking-tund, which added together, comng/ 1 
burthen of fix millions yearly. The carl of Cheſteried a 
the ſame ſubject, affirmed that flavery and arbitrary : 0 
were the certain conſequences of keeping up a fans 
army for any number of years. It is the machine by whic; 
the chains of ſlavery are riveted upon a free people, The 
may be ſecretly prepared by corruption; but unlets a fn. 
ing army protected thoſe that forged them, the peo! 
would break them aſunder, and chop off the polluted han 
by which they were perpared. By degrees a frce pen 
muſt be accuſtomed to be governed by an army: by door 
that army muſt be made ſtrong enough to hold then 
ſubjection. England had for many years been accuttons 
to a ſtanding army, under pretence of its being neceſamt 
aſſiſt the civil power; and by degrees the number 124 
ſtrength of it have been increaſing. At the acceſſion of tle 
late king it did not exceed 6000 : it foon amounted v 
double that number, which has been fince augmented uni. 
various pretences. He, therefore, concluded, that ſaver 
under the ditguile of an army for protecting the livertcs 
the people, was creeping in upon them by degrees: 12 
reduction ſhould be made, he declared he ihoutd expectn 
few years to hear ſome miniſter, or favourite oi a minite, 
terrifying the houle with imnginary plots au invatons 
and making the tour of Europe in ſcarch of polite car 


Dolle dhe 
to ſhow the neceſſity of Kceping up a mercencry ſtandg 
army three times as numerous as the pretent. In α 
theſe ſuggeſtions, the ſtanding army maintained its 970. 
The ſame noblemen, aſſiſted by lord Bathurſt, diflinguilca 
themſelves in a debate upon the Spaniſh deprevatin 
which comprehended the fame arguments that were uſcd n 
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the houſe of commons. They met with the fame ces 
in both. Reſolutions equivalent to thoſe of the 105% 
houſe were taken ; an addreſs was preſented ; ade A. 
zeſty aſſured them he would repeat, in the moſt pre; 
manner, his inſtances at the court of Spain, in order © 
obtain ſatisfaction and ſecurity for his ſubjects tradug! 
America. This aſſurance was renewed in the ſpeech dt 
cloſe of the ſeſſion, on the 20th of May, when dhe pr 
ment was prorogued, 
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At this period the princeſs of Wales was delivered 5 
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ſon, who was baptiſed by the name of George, now He 
Great- Britain. His birth was celebrated with uncoms” 
rejoicings: addreſſes of congratulation were preſentes * 
the king by the two univerſities, and by almoſt all the 5 
and communities of the kingdom. But the prince of Wa 
{till laboured under the diſpleaſure of his majeſty, who - 
ordered the lord-chamberlain to ſignify in the nw? 
that no perſon who viſited the prince ſhould be admit 4 
the court of St. James's. His royal highneſs was dren 
of all the external marks of royalty, and lived like à ff 
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gentleman, cultivating the virtues of a ſocial Jue, 2 
In the latter es 
ich a (119% 


of this month, rear-admiral Haddock ſet fail 100 
5e U 


ſquadron for the Mediterranean, which it was hof 
give weight to the negotiation of the Britiſh mus 
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durt of Madrid. The act to diſcourage the retail of ſpiritu- 
s liquors had incenſed the populace to ſuch a degree 3 
caſioned numberleſs tumults in the cities of London an 
eſtminſter. They were ſo addicted to the uſe of that 
rnicious compound known by the appellation of gin or 
ene va, that they ran all riſques rather than forego it en 
rely ; and ſo little regard was paid to the law by which it 
as prohibited, that in leſs than two years 12,000 perlons 
thin the bills of mortality were convicted of having fold 
illegally. Nearly one-half of that number were calt in 
he penalty of 109]. and 3000 pertons paid 10l. each, for 
n exemption from the diſgrace of being committed to the 
douſe of correction. : 
The war maintained by the emperor and the czarina 
gainſt the Ottoman Porte had not yet produced any dect- 
de event. Count Seckendorf was diſgraced and confined, 
n account of the ill ſucceſs of the laſt campaign. General 
Doxat was tried by a council of war at Belgrade, and con- 
lemned co death, for having ſurrendered to the enemy the 
own of Nia, in which he commanded. The diet of the 
Empire granted a ſubſidy of fifty Roman monchs to the 
e1:puor, who began to make vigorous preparations tor the 
nſ1:12g campaign : but, in the mean time, Ragotlki, vat- 
ode of Tranſylvania, revolted agaiuſt the houte of Auſtria, 
and brought a, conſiderable army into the heid, under the 
4 Protection of. the grand ſignor. He was immediately pro- 
umed a rebęb, and a price tet upon his head by the court 
r vienna. The Turks taking the field carly, reduced 
ic fort of Ulitza, and Meadia, and undertook the fiege of 
WO:ſova, which, however, they abandoncd ac the approach 
ef thc imperial army, commanded by the grand duke of 
WT ucany, aſſiſted by count Koniglegg. The Turks, being 
e. enforced, marched bac, and adacked the im perialiils, 
oy whom they were repulſed after an obilinate engagement. 
ET hc Germans, notwithilanding this advaniage, repafied 
the Danube; and then che infidels made them!elves naſ— 
ters of Orſova, where they found a inc train of artillery, 
Wdcizned for the ſiege of Widin. By the conquull of this 
place, the Turks laid the Danube open to tha gallies and 
WW c{ls; and the Germans retired under the cannon of 
grade. In the Ukraine, the Ruſũüans under general 
W count Munich obtained the advantage over the Turks in 
wo engagements ; and general Lacy routed the Tartars of 
che Crimea: but they re urned in greater numbers, and har- 
trailed the Muſcovites in ſuch a manner, by intercepting 
WF ici proviſons, and deitroying the country, that they were 
& obliged to abandon the lines of Precops. 
= In the month of O:tober, an affair of very {mall impor— 
W tance produced a rupture between the king of Denmark 
W anc the clector of Hanover. A detachment of Hanoverians 
W rok by aflault the caſtle of Steinhorſt, belonging to the 
W p'1vy-countcilor Wederkop, and defended by thirty Danith 
Wc: 220015, who had received orders to repel force by force. 
W >cvcral men were killed on both fides, before the Hanove- 
could enter the place, when the garriſon was ditarmed, 
conducted to the frontiers. This petty diſpute, about 
W 2 [mall territory which did not yield the value of 1000l. a 


is ©: pute was compriſed by a convention between the 
bis of England and Denmark. 
i he ſeſſion of parliament was opened on the firſt day of 
4 Pebruaiy, when the king, in his ſpeech to both houles, gave 
cm to underſtand, that 2 convention was concluded and 
ed between him and the king of Spain, who had oblig- 
ed himſelf to make reparation to the Britiſh ſubjects for their 
F loites, by certain ſtipulated payments: the plenipotentiaries 
ere named and appointed for regulating, within a limited 
unc, all thoſe grievances and abuſes which had hitherto in— 
SE '©cupted the commerce of Great-Britain in the American 
eas; and for ſettling all matters in diſpute, in ſuch a man— 
bel as might for the future prevent and remove all new cauſes 
and pretences of complaint. The motion for an address 
8 © ©pprovation was diſputed as uſual. Though the conven- 
; fon Vas not yet laid before the houſe, the nature of it was 
eil known to the leaders of the oppoſition. Sir William 
3 \\ vndham obterved, that if the miniſtry had made the re- 
1 lolutlons taken by the parliament in the laſt ſeſſion the 
4 foundation of their demands; if they had diſcovered a reſo— 
un to break off all treating, rather than depart from the 
ent of parliament, either a defenſive treaty might have 
cen obtained, or by this time the wortt would have been 
a0Wn; but, by what appeared from his majeſty's ſpeech, 
the ce vention was no other than a preliminary; and, in all 
Probability, a very bad preliminary. He ſuppoſed the mi- 


niſter had ventured to clothe ſome of his creatures with full 


* 
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powers to give up the rights of the nation; for they might 
do it if they durſt. Sir Robert Walpole, in anſwer to theſe 
ſuggeitions, affirmed, that the miniſtry had on this occa- 
fon obtained more than ever on like occaſions was known 
to be obtained; that they had reconciled the peace of their 
country with her true intereſt that this peace was attended 
with all the advantages that the moſt ſucceſsful arms conld 
have procured : that future ages would conſider this as the 
molt glorious period of our hiſtory, and do juſtice to the 
councils that produced the happy event, which every gen- 
tleman dive'ted of pallion and prejudice was ready to do; 
and which, he believed, the preſent age, when rightly in- 
formed, would not refuſe. In a word, he extolled his own 
convention with the moſt extravagant encomiums. 

The houle reſolved to addreſs the king, that copies of all 
the memorials, repreſentations, letters, and papers, pre- 
ſented to his majelty, or his ſecretary of tate, relating to 
depredations ſhould be ſubmitted to the penn of the houſe : 
but ſome members in the oppoſition w-re not contented 
with this reſolution. Then mr. Sandys, who may, be term- 
ed the *motion-maker,* moved for an addrets, defiring 
that the houſe might itiſpect all letters written, and inſtruc- 
tions given by the ſecretarics of flate, or commiſſioners of 
the adiairaity, to any of the Britith ' governors of America, 
or any commander in chief, or captains of his majeity's ſhips 
of war, or his myelty's miniſter at the court of Spain, or 
any of his maje{.y's conſuls in Europe, ſince the treaty of 
Seville, relating co loſſes which the Britiſh ſubjects had ſuſ- 
tained by means of depredations committed by the ſubjects 
of Spain in Europe and America. This was an unreaſon- 
able propolal, fuggeſted by the ipirit of auimoſity and fac- 
tion. Mr H. Valpole juſtiy oblerved, that a compliance 
with ſuch aan acdrels might lay open the molt private tranſ- 
actions of tre cibiner, and diſcover ſecrets that ought, for 
the good of: kingdom, to be concealed, It would diſ- 
cover to the court of Spain the ultimatum of the king's de- 
mands and conccilions, and the nation would thereby be 
deprived of many advantages which it might reap, were no 
ſuch diſcovery made. He ſaid, that as ſoon as the differ- 
ences betwixt the two courts ſhould arrive at ſuch a criſis, 
and not before, the conſuls were inſtructed to give notice 
to the merchants, that they might retire in time with their 
effects; but, ſhould ſuch inſtructions come to the know- 
ledge of the Spaniards, it would be a kind of watch-word 
to put them on their guard, and unavoidably occaſion the 
ruin of many thouſands of Britiſh ſubjects. Certain it is, 
no government could act either in external or domeſtic af- 
fairs with proper influence, dignity, and diſpatch, if every 
letter and inſtruction relating to an unfiniſhed negotiation 
ſhould be expoſed to the view of ſuch a numerous aflembly, 
compoſed of individuals actuated by motives in themſelves 
diametrically oppoſite. The motion being rejected by the 
majority, the fame gentleman moved again for an addreſs, 
that his majeſty would give directions for laying before the 
houſe copies of ſuch memortals or repreſentations as had 
been made, either to the king of Spain or to his miniſters, 


ſince the treaty of Seville, relating to the depredations 


commmitted in Europe or America. A debate enſued ; 
and, upon a divition, the queſtion paſſed in the negative. 
The houſe, in a committee of ſupply, voted 12,000 ſea- 
men for the ſervice of the enſuing year, and the ſtanding 
army was continued without reduction, though powerfully 
aitacked by the whole ſtrength of the oppoſition. The 
commons likewiſe ordered an addreſs to his majeſty, for the 
copies of ſeveral memorials ſince the treaty. of Seville, 
touching the rights of Great-Britain, or any infraction of 
treaties which had not been laid before them. Theſe were 
accordingly ſubmitted to the inſpection of the houſe. By 
this time the convention itſelf was not only preſented to the 
commons, but allo publiſhed for the information of the 
people. Divers merchants, planters, and others trading to 
America, the cities of London and Briſtol, the merchants 
of Liverpool, and the owners of ſundry ſhips which had 
been ſeiſed by the Spaniards, offered petitions againſt the 
convention, by which the ſubjects of Spain were fo far from 
giving up their groundleſs ana unjuſtifiable practice of viſit- 
ing and ſearching Britiſh ſhips ſailing to and from the 
Britiſh plantations, that they appeared to have claimed the 
power of doing it as a right: for they infiſted that the dif. 
ferences which had ariſen concerning it ſhould be referred 
to plenipotentiaries, to be diſcuſſed by them, without even 
agreeing to abſtain from ſuch viſitation and ſearch during 
the time that the diſcuſſion of this affair might laſt. They, 
therefore, prayed that they might have an opportunity of 
being heard, and allowed to repreſent the great importance 
of the Britilh trade to and from the plantations in America; 
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the clear indiſputable right which they had to enjoy it, with- 
out being ſtopped, viſited, or ſearched, by the Spaniards, 
on ary pretence whatſoever ; and the certain inevitable de- 
ſtruction of all the riches and ſtrength derived to Great-Bri- 
train from that trade, if a ſearch of Britiſh {hips failing to 
and from their own plantations ſhould be tolerated upon 
any pretext, or under any reſtrictions, or even if the free- 
dom of this navigation ſhould continue much longer in a 
ſtare of uncertainty. Theſe petitions were referred to the 
committee appointed to conſider of the covention. Ano- 
ther remonſtrance was likewife preſented by the truſtees for 
eſtabliſhing the colony of Georgia, ſetting forth, that the 
king of Spain claimed that colony as part of his territories ; 


and that by the convention, the regulation of the limits of 


Carolina and Florida was referred to the determination of 
plenipotentiaries ; ſo that the colony of Georgia, which un- 
doubtedly belonged to the crown of Great-Britain, was left 
in diſpute, while the ſettlers remained in the molt precari- 
ous and dangerous ſituation. It was moved that the mer- 
chants ſhould be heard by their counſel : but the propoſal 
was {trenuout!y oppoſed by miniſtry, and rejected upon a 
diviſion, 

This famous convention, concluded at the Pardo on the 
14th day of January, imported, That within fix weeks, to be 
reckoned from the day on which the ratifications were ex- 
changed, two miniſters plenipotentiaris ſhould meet at 
Madrid, to confer and finally regulate the reſpective pre- 
tenſions of the two crowns, with relation to the trade and 
navigation in America and Europe and to the limits of Flo- 
rida and Carolina, as well as concerning other points which 
remained likewiſe to be adjuſted, according to the former 
treaties ſubſiſting between the two nations; that the pleni- 
potentiaries ſhould finiſh their conferrences within the {pace 
of eight months: that in the mean time no progreſs ſhould 
be made in the fortifications of Florida and Carolina: that 
his catholic majeſty thould pay to the king of Great-Briton 
the ſum of 95,000). for a balance due to the crown and ſub- 
jects of Great-Britain, after deduction made of the demands 
of the crown and ſubjects of Spain: that this ſum ſhould be 
employed for the ſatisfaction, diſcharge, and payment of 
the demands of the Britiſh ſubjects upon the crown of Spain: 
that this reciprocal difcharge, however, ſhould not extend 
or relate to the accounts and differences which ſubliſted and 
were to be ſettled between the crown of Spain and the aſſiento 
company, nor to any particular or private contracts that 
miglit ſubſiſt between either of the two crowns, or their miniſ- 
ters, with the ſubjects of the other; or between the ſubjects 
and ſubjects of each nation reſpectively : that his catholic 
majeſty ſhould cauſe the ſum of 95,0c0l. to be paid at London 
within four months, to be reckoned from the day on which 
the ratiſications were exchanged. Such was the ſubſtance 
of that convention, which alarmed and provoked the mer- 
chants and traders of Great-Britain, excited the indigna- 
tion of all thoſe who retained any regard for the honour of 
their country, and raiſed a general cry againſt the miniſter 
who ſtood at the helm of adininiſtration. 

The eyes of toe whole kingdom were now turned upon 
the houſe of commons. The two contending parties ſum- 
moned their whole force for the approaching difpute : on 
the day appointed for confidering the convention, 400 
members had taken their feats by eight in the morning. 
In a committee of the whole houle, certain Weſt-India 
merchants and planters were heard againſt the convention: 
to that this and the following day were employed in read- 
ing papers and obtaining intormation. On the Sch day of 
March mr. H. Walpole having launched out in the praiſe 
of that agrecment, moved for an addrels of approbation to 
his majeſty. He was ſeconded by mr, Campbell, of Pem- 
brokeſhire; and the debate began with extraordinary ar— 
dour. He who firit diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the liſts was fir 
Thomas Sanderſon, at that time treafurer to the prince of 
Wales, afterwards earl of Scarborough. All the officers 
and adherents of his royal highneſs had joined the oppoſi— 
tion; and he himſelf on this occaſion fat in the gallery, to 
hear the debate on ſuch an important tranſaction. Sir Thomas 
Sanderſon obſerved, that the Spaniards by the convention, 
inſtead of giving us reparation, had obliged us to give them 


* Captiin Jenkinz was matter of a Scottiſh merchant ſhip. IIe was board- 
ed by the captain of a Spaniſh guarda-coſtas, who treated lum in the moſt 
barbarons manner, Phe Spaniards, after having rummaged his veſſel for 
what they called contraband commodities, without finding any thing to juſ- 
tity their ſearch, injulted ſenkins with the moſt opprobrious invcétives. 
They tore off one of his ears, bidding him carry it to his king, and tell him 
they would ſerve him in the fame manner ſhould an opportunity offer: they 
tortured him with the moſt ſhocking crue!ty, and threatened him with im- 
mediate death. "This man was examined at the bar of the houſe of commons, 
aud being aſked by a member, What he thought when he found himſelf in 


a general releaſe, They had not allowed the word ce... 
faction” to be ſo much as once mentioned in the 10 Ki: 
Even the Spaniſh pirate who had cut off the ear of e <a, 
Jenkins e, and uſed the moſt inſulting expreſſion W 
the perſon of the king—an expreſſion which no Brien, 
* Uh 


ject could decently repeat—an expreſſion which 1, n. 
that had regard for his ä — could ever f 1 
this fellow lived to enjoy the fruits of his rapine and . 
mained a living teſtimony of the cowardly tamegeſz 1 
mean ſubmiſſion of Great-Britain; of the triumph, 
haughtineſs, and ſtubborn pride of Spain. Lord G35. 
one of the moſt keen, ſpirited, and ſarcaſtic orators inf 
houſe, ſtated in this manner the account of the faith 
obtained from the court of Spain by the convention 2 
loſſes ſuſtained by the Spaniſh depredations amounted 
340, ol. The commiſſary, by a ſtroke of his pen hy 
duced this demand to 200,000. then 45,000). were l. 
off for prompt payment. He next allotted 60,9001, «: 
remaining part of a debt pretended to be due to Spain, , 
the deſtruction of her fleet by fir George Byng, thong 
appeared by inſtructions on the table, that Spain bad b., 
already amply ſatisfied on that head. Theſe deductions u. 
duced the balance to 98, oool. but the king of Spain ing}; 
upon the South-ſea company's paying immediately the * 
of 68, oool. as a debt due to him on one head of accoun: 
though, in other articles, his catholic majeſty was inde. 
ed to the company a million over and above this demand. 
The remainder to be paid by Spain did not exceed 27, 0. 
from which ſhe inſiſted upon deducting whatever ſhe mig. 
have already given in ſatisfaction for any of the Brit, 
ſhips that had been taken; and on being allowed the walt 
of the St. I hereſa, a Spaniſh ſhip which had been ſeized in 
the port of Dublin. Mr. W. Pitt, with an energy of argy. 
ment and diction, peculiar to himſelf, declaimed ag nt 
the convention, as infecure, unſatisfactory, and diſhonour. 
able to Great-Britain. He ſaid the great national ob/e5;. 
on, the ſcarching of Britiſh ſhips, was not admitted, i». 
deed, in the preamble ; but ſtood there as the reproach at 
the whole, as the ſtrongeſt evidence of the fatal {ubmiſiioy 
that followed: on the part of Spain, an uſurpation, an in. 
human tyranny claimed and exerciſed over the America, 
ſeas : on the part of England, an undoubted right by tre. 
ties, and from God and nature dcclared and aflerted in the 
reſolutions of parliament, were now referred to the difcu!. 
ſion of plenipotentiaries, upon one and the ſame equal tot 
This undoubted right was to be diſguſſed and regulated; 
and if to regulate be to preſcribe rules, as in all conſtrutti- 
on it is, that right was, by the expreſs words of the con. 
vention to be given up and facrificed : for it muſt ceaſe 9 
be any thing from the moment it is ſubmitted to limita 102, 
Mr Lyttelton, with equal force and fluency, an'wered 
the ſpeech of mr. H. Walpole. * After he had uſcd many 
arguments to perſuade us to peace (ſaid he) to any peace, 
good or bad, by pointing out the dangers of a war, danges 
by no means allow to be ſuch as he repreſents them, e 
crowned all thoſe terrors with the name of the pretender. 
It would be the cauſe of the pretender. The pretcn:: 
would come. Is the honourable gentleman fenvbie wil 
this language imports? The people of England compu 
of the greateſt wrongs and indignities : they compinit © 
the interruption, the deſtruction of their trade: they t 
the peace has left them in a worle condition than ves 
and in anſwer to all theſe complaints, what are they 12%: 
why, that their continuing to ſuffer all this, is the price die, 
mult pay to keep the king and his family on the throne © 
their realms. If this were true, it ought not be one! 
but it is far from truth; the very reveric is true. Not"; 

. TO 1 
can weaken the family; nothing ſake the eſtablihie⸗, 
but ſuch meaſures as theſe, and ſuch language 35 © © 
He affirmed, that if the miniſters had proceeded conform. 
bly to the intentions of parliament, they would either N 
acted with vigour, or have obtained a real ſecutit) wy 
exprels acknowledgement of our right not to be learn 
as a preliminary, fine qua non, to our treating at all. 
ſtead of this, they had referred it to pleniporentts' 
Would you, fir, (ſaid he) ſubmit to a reference, VI 
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and my cauſe to my country.“ The behaviour of this brave Jeamity tc. 
of his ear, which was produced, with his account of the indignu? , 
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houſe with indignation, Jenkins was afterwards employed in 
the Eaſt-India company: he approved himſelf worthy of his 8900 
in a long engagement with the pirate Angria, during which bein the 
with extraordinary courage and conduct; and ſaved his own ſlip, Vt 

others that were under his convoy. 


fortule. 
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pouſe in the country? Your right is clear and undeniable, 


why would you have it diſcuſſed ; but much leſs would you 
refer it; if two of your judges belonged to a gang which 
has often ſtopped and robbed you in your way thither before. 
he miniſters, in vindication of the convention, aflered, that 
the ſatisfaction granted by Spain was adequate to the injury 
received: that it was only the preliminary of a treaty which 
would remove all cauſes of complaint : that war was always 
expenſive and detrimental to a trading nation, as well as 
uncertain in its events: that France and Spain would cer- 
tainly join their forces in caſe of a rupture with Great-Britain 
that there was not one power 1n Europe upon which the 
Englith could depend for effectual aſſiſtance; and that war 
would favour the cauſe and deſigns of a popiſh pretender. 
The houſe, vpon a diviſion, agreed to the addreſs; but 


nen a motion was made for its being recommitted, the two 


arties renewed the engagement with redoubled eagerneſs 


and impetuofity. Sir William Wyndham and mr. Pulteney 


ured all the thunder of their eloquence againſt the in- 
(lence of Spain, and the conceſſions of the Britiſh miniſtry. 
Sir Robert Walpole exerted all his fortitude and dexterity 


I in defence of himſelf and his meaſures, and the queſtion 
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being put, the reſolutions for the addreſs were carried by a 
{mall majority. | 

Then fir William Wyndham ſtanding up, made a pa- 
thetic remonſtrance upon this determination. This ad- 


| drels (laid he) is intended to convince mankind, that the 


treat? under our confideration is a reaſonable and an honour- 
able treaty. But if a — of 28 in ſuch a full houle 


F (ould fail of that ſucceſs; if the people ſhould not impli— 


citly reſign their reaſon to a vote of this houſe, what will be 
the conſequence? Will not the parliament loſe its autho— 


my? Will it not be thought, that even in the parliament 


we are governed by a faction? and what the conſequence 
of this may be, I leave to thole gentlemen to confider, 


W whoarc now to give their vote for this addreſs: for my own 


part, I will trouble you no more; but, with theſe my les 


3 words, I fincerely pray to Almighty God, who has ſo often 


woaderfully protected thele kingdoras, that he will gract- 


& ouſly continue his protection over them, by preſerving us 


from that impending danger which threatens the nation 
from without, and likewiſe from the impending danger 
which threaten our conſtitution from within.” The minitter 
was on this occaſion deterted by his uſual temper, and even 
provoked into perſonal abuſe. He declared, that the gen- 
tleman who was now the mouth of his opponents had been 
looked upon as the head of thoſe traitors, who 2 5 years before 
conſpired the deſtruction of their country and of the royal 
family, in order to ſet a popilh pretender upon the throne : 
that he was ſeized by the vigilence of the then government, 
and pardoned by its clemency, but all the uſe he had ungrate- 
tully made of that clemency, was to qualify himſelt accord- 
ing to law, that he and his party might fame time or other 
have an opportunity to overthrow all law. He branded 
them all as traitors, and expreſſed his hope, that their be- 
haviour would unite all the true friends of the preſent 
happy eſtabliſhment. To fiuch a degree of mutual animo- 
ty were both fides inflamed, that the moſt eminent mem- 
bers of the minority actually retired from parhament ; and 
were by the nation in general revered as martyrs to the li— 
verty of the people. 

The diſpute occaſioned by the convention in the houſe 
ot lords, was maintained with equal warmth, and perhaps 
with more abilities. After this famous treaty had been 
conſidered, lord Carteret ſuggeſted, that poſhbly one of 
the contracting powers had preſented a proteſt or declara- 
tion, importing that ſhe acceded to ſuch or ſuch a meaſuie, 
only upon condition that the terms of that proteſt or de- 
clarat ion ſhould be made good. He ſaid, that until his 
mind ſhould be free from the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion that ſuch 
paper might exiſt in the preſent caſe, he could not form '1 
Jult opinion of the tranſaction. himſelf, nor communicate 
to their lordſhips any light which might be neceſſary for 
that purpoſe. The adherents to the miniſtry endeavoured 
to evade his curioſity in this particular, by general afferti- 
ons: but he inſiſted on his ſuſpicion with ſuch perſeverance, 
that at length the miniſtry produced the copy of a declara- 
don made by the king of Spain before he ratified the con— 
vention, ſignifying that his catholic majeſty reſerved to 
himſelf, in its full force, the right of being able to ſuſ- 
den | the aſſiento of negroes, in caſe the company ſhould 
not pay within a ſhort time the ſum of 68,0001. ſterling, 
owing to Spain on the duty of negroes, or on the profit 
of the ſhip Caroline: That under the validity and force of 
this proteſt, the ſigning of the ſaid convention might be 
proceeded on, and in no other manner. In the debate that 


* 
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enſued, lord Carteret diſplayed a ſurpriſing extent of poli- 
tical knowledge, recommended by all the graces of elocu- 
tion, chaſe, pure, dignified, and delicate. Lord Bathurſt 
argued againit the articles of convention with his uſual 
ſpirit, integrity, and good ſenſe, particularly animated by 
an honeſt indignation, which the wrongs of his country 
had inſpired. The earl of Cheſterfield attacked this inglo- 
rious meaſure with all the weight of argument, and all the 
poignancy of ſatire. The duke of Argyle, no longer a 
partiſan of the miniſtry, inveighed againſt it as infamous, 
treacherous and deſtructive, with all the fire, impetuofity, 
and enthuſiaſm of declamation. It was detended with 
unequal arms by the duke of Newcaſtle, the earl of Chol- 
mondley, lord Harvey, the lord-chancellor, the Biſhop of 
Saliſbury, and in particular by the earl of Ilay, a nobleman 
of extenſive capacity and uncommon erudition ; remark - 
able for his knowledge of the civil! law, and ſeemingly 
formed by nature for a politician ; cool, diſcerning, plau- 
ſible, artful, and enterpriſing; ſtanch to the minitter, and 
invariably true to his own intereſt, The diſpute was learn- 
ed, long, and obſtinate : but ended as uſual in the diſcom - 
fiture of thoſe who had ſtigmatiſed the treaty. The houſe 
agreed to an addreſs, in which they thanked his majeſty for 
his gracious condeſcenſion in laying before them the con- 
vention. They acknowledged his gre:t prudence in bring - 
ing the demands of his ſubjects for the paſt lofles, which 
had been ſo long depending, to a final ad uſtment ; in pro- 
curing an exprets ſtipulation for a ſpeedy pa ment; and 
in laying a founda ion for acco:npliſhing the great and de— 
fircable ends of obtaining future ſecurity, and preſerving the 
peace between the two nations. They declared their conh- 
dence in his royal wiſdom, that in the treaty to be con- 
cluded in purſuance of the convention, proper proviſions 
would be made for the redreſs of the grievances of which 
the nation had ſo juſtly complained : they aſſured his ma- 
ey, that in caſe his juſt expectations ſhould not be an- 
{werel, the houſe would heartily and zealouſly concur in 
a luch meaſures as ſhould be neceflary to vindicate his ma- 


je ty's honour, and to preſerve to his ſubjeAs the full enjoy- 


ment of all thoſe rights to which they were entitled by treaty 
and the law of nations. This was a hard-won victory. At 
the head of thoſe who voted againſt the addreſs we find the 
prince of Wales. His example was followed by ſix dukes, 
22 carls, 4 viſcounts 18 barons, 4 biſhops, and their party 
was re-entorced by 16 proxies. A ſpirited proteſt was en- 
tered and ſubſcribed by 39 peers, comprehending all tlie 
noblemen of the kingdom who were moſt eminent for their 
talants, integrity, aiid virtue. 

[1739] A meflage having been delivered to the houſe 
from his majeſty, importing, That he had ſettled 39, o00l. 
per annum on the younger cluidrea of the royal family; and 
defiring their lordihips would bring in a bill to enable his 
majeſty to make that proviſion good, out of the hereditary 
revenues of the crown, ſome lords in the oppoſition ob- 
ſerved that the next heir to the crown might look upon this 
ſettlement as a mortgage of his revenue, which a parlia- 
ment had no power to make : that formerly no daughter of 
the royal family was ever provided for by parliament, ex- 
cept the eldeſt, and that never was by way of annuity, but 
an expreſs proviſion of a determinate ſum of money paid 
by way of dowry. Thele objections were over-ruled; and 
the houle complied with his majeſty's requeſt. Then the 
duke of Newcaſtle produced a ſublidy-treatv, by which his 
majeſty obliged himſelf to pay to the king of Denmark 
70,000]. per annum, on condition of the Dane's fur- 
niſhing to his Britannic majeſty a body of 6000 men, when 
demanded, At the fame time, his grace delivered a meſ- 
ſage from the king, defiring the houſe would enable him 
to fulfil his engagement; and alſo to raite what money and 
troops the. exigency of affairs, during the approaching re- 
ceſs, might require. Another vehement diſpute aroſe from 
this propoſal. Wich reſpect to the treaty, lord Carteret 
oblerved, that no uſe could be made of the Daniſh troops 
in any expedition undertaken againſt Spain, becauſe it 
was ſtipulated in the treaty, that they ſhould not be uſed 
either in Italy, or on board of the fleet, or be tranſported 
in whole or in part beyond the fea, after they ſhould have 
marched out of the territories of Denmark, except for the 
defence of the kingdoms of Great-Britain and Ireland: nay, 
ſhould France join againſt the Engliſh, the Danes could not 
act againſt that power or Spain, except as part of an army 
formed in Germany or Flanders. This body of Danes may 
be ſaid, therefore, to have been retained for the defence 
and protection of Hanover : or, if the intereſt of Britain was 
at all conſulted in the treaty, it mult have been in prevent- 
ing the Danes from joining _ fleets to thoſe of France 
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and Spain. Then he argued againſt the ſecond part of 
the meſlage with great vivacity. He ſaid nothing could be 
more dangerous to the conſtitution than a general and un- 
limited vote of credit. Such a demand our anceſtors would 
have bcard with amazement, and rejected with ſcorn. He 
affirmed that the practice was but of a modern date in Eng- 
land: that it was never heard of before the revolution; 
and never became frequent until the nation was blefled with 
the preſent wiſe ad miniſtration. He ſaid, if ever a general 
vote of credit and confidence ſhould become a cultomary 
compliment from the parliament to the crown at the end of 
every ſeſſion, or as aften as the miniſter might think fit 
to defire it, parliaments would grow delpicable in the eyes 
of the people : then a proclamation might be. eafily ſub- 
{tituted in its ſtcad, and happy would it be for the nation 
if that ſhould be ſufficient; for when a parliament ceaſes to 
be a chec upon miniiters, it becomes an uſeleſs and unne— 
ceſſary burthen on the people. The repreſentatives muſt 
always be paid ſome way or other : if their wages are not 
paid openly and furely by their reſpective conſtituents, as 
they were tormerly, a majority of them may in future times 
be always ready to accept of wages from the adminiſtration, 
and theſe muſt come out of the pockets of the people. The 
duke of Argyle and the earl of Cheſterfield enlarged upon 
the ſame topics. Nevertheleſs, the houſe complied with 
the meſlage; and preſented an addrets, in which they not 
only approved of the treaty with Denmark, but likewite 
aſlured his majeſty they would concur with his meaſures, 
and ſupport him in fultilling his engagements, as well as 
in making ſuch further augmentation of his forces by tea 
and land, as he ſhould think neceſlary for the honour, 1n- 
tereſt, and ſafety of theſe kingdoms. 

The ſame mellage being communicated to the commons, 
they voted 70,5831. for the ſubſidy to Denmark, and 
zoo, oool. for augmenting the forces on any emergency. 
As Great-Britain ſtood engaged by the convention to pay 
to the crown of Spain the fum of 60,0001. in conſideration 
& the ſhips taken and deſtroyed by fir George Byng, which 
ſum was to be applied to the relief of the Britiſh merchants 
who had ſuffered by the Spaniſh depredations, the commons 
inſerted in a bill a clauſe, providing for this ſum to be paid 
by the parliament. When the bill was read in the houle 
of lords a motion was made by lord Bathurſt for an addreſs, 
to know, whether Spain had paid the-. money ſtipulated by 
the convention, as the time limited for the payment of it 
was now expired ? The duke of Newcaſtle, by his majeſty's 
permiſſion, acquainted the houle, that it was not paid; and 
that Spain had as yet given no reaſon for the non-pay- 
ment. Ihen a day was appointed to conſider the ſtate of 
the nation, when lord Cartcrer moved for a reſolution, that 
the failure of Spain in this particular was a-breach of the 
convention, a high indignity to his majeſty, and an injuſtice 
to the nation: bat after a warm debate, this motion was 
over-ruled by the majority. The miniſter, in order to 
atone in ſome meature tor theunpopular ſtep he had taken 
in the convention, allowed a ſalutary law to paſs for the en- 
couragement of the woolen manufacture; and two bills in 
bchalt of the ſugar colonics, one permitting them, for a 
limited time, to export their produce directly to foreign 
parts, under proper reſtrictions; and the other making 
more effectual proviſions for ſecuring the duties laid upon 
the importation of foreign ſugars, rum, and melaſſes into 
Great-Britain, and his majeſty's plantations in America. 
The ſupplies being voted, the funds, eſtabliſhed, and the 
crown gratified in every particular, the king cloſed the 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech, on the 14th day of June, when the 
chancellor in his majeſty's name prorogued the parlia- 
ment.; 

Letters of marque and repriſal were granted againſt the 
Spaniards: a promotion was made of general-ofticers : the 
troops were augmented : a great flect was allembled at Spit- 
head; a re- enforcement ſent out to admiral Haddock ; and 
an embargo laid on all merchant ſhips outward bound. 
Notwithſtanding theſe preparations of war, mr. Keen, the 
Britiſh miniiter at Madrid, declared to the court of Spain, 
that his maſter, although he had permitted his {ſubjects to 
make. reprifais, would not be underſtood to have broken 
the peace; and that this permiſſion would be recalled as 


0 


f Among the laws enacted in the courſe of this ſeſſion was an act againſt 


gaming, which.hid become univerſal through all ranks of pevple, and likely 
to prove deitructive of all morals, induſtry, and ſentiments. Another bill 
paffed, for granting a reward to Joanna Stevens, an her ditcovering, for the 
beneſit bf-the public, a 'nultram for the cure of perſons afflicted with the 
one; a medicine which has by no means anſwered the expectations. of the 
legiſlaturé. i | | 1 

In the houſe of 
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lords complaint was made by lord Delawar of a ſatire, 
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ſoon as his catholic majeſty ſhould be diſpoſed to UP 
ſatisfaction which had been fo juſtly demanded pa. 
given to underſtand, that the king of Spain log) Ra 
thoſe repriſals as acts of hoſtility ; and that he Sane: mo 
the aſſiſtance of heaven and his allics, he ſhould 4 » Vitth 
ſupport a good cauſe againſt his adverſaries, He 0 * 
a manifeſto in juſtification of his own conduct Me Arn, 
that admiral Haddock had received orders to. Cruiſe 
ſquadron between the capes St. Vincent and St. 1 . 
order to ſurpriſe the aſſogue ſhips; that letters of n 
had been publiſhed at London, in an indecen fl 
even carried into execution in different parts of t}... 
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He excuſed his non-payment of the 95,0001, ſtipulate ;- = 
the convention, by affirming that the Britiſh court had g = :- 
contravened the articles of that treaty, by the gr... - = 
to Haddock ; by continuing to fortify Georgia, b. . W 1; 


forcing the ſquadron at Jamaica; and by clue ARS 


payment of the 68,000l. due to Spain. from the S 2 
company, on the aſſiento for negroes. The French.“ re 
baſſador at the Hague, declared that the king his es 
was obliged by treaties to affiſt his catholic mache * 
and land, in caſe he ſhould be attacked ; he dium... WP 
ſtates-general from eſpouſing the quarrel of Great. Pi 15 = © 
and they aſlured him they would obſerve a ſtiict nei = 
though they could not avoid furniſhing his Britannic n. = © 
ty with ſuch ſuccours as he could demand, by virtwe dl =_ 
treaties, ſubſiſting between the two powers. The people d * 
England were inſpired with uncommon alacrity at the yz g 
proſpect of war, for which they had fo long clamoaure. * 
and the miniſtry ſeeing it unavoidable, began to be gat il 
and effectual in their preparations. b = 
The events of war were ſtill uniavourable to the emperor 7 . 
He had beſtowed the command of his army upon Velt:ma. = 
reſchal count Wallis, who aſſembled his forces in th-1;-;,, ME 4 
bourhood of Belgrade, and advanced towards Cri. 3 y 
where he was attacked by the Turks with tuch imperial i 1 
and perſeverance, that he was obliged to give orout!, zhers | 0 
long and obſtinate engagement, in which he li ahne 14 
6000 men. The earl of Crawford, who ſerved as à yolun. * c 
teer in the imperial army, ſignalized his courage in an we. * 1 
traordinary manner on this occaſion, and received a dun. in 
gerous wound, of which he never perfectly recovered, The 5 * 
Turks were afterwards worited at Jabouka ; neemt es, BY 
their grand army inveſted Belgrade on the fide of Sent, 10 
and carried on the operations of the fiege with extraorin ar 
vigour. The emperor, dreading the loſs of this place, fl. p. 
ing his finances exhauſted, and his army contilerably d. in 
miniſhed, conſented to a negotiation for peace, which us 87 
tranſacted under the mediation of the French ambriuder * 
at the Ottoman Porte. The count de Neuperg, as 17 af 
pienipotentiary, ſigned the preliminaries cn the 11 02 Ol 
of September. They were ratified by the emperor, tough 
he pretended to be diſiatisſicd with the articles; and ws tf 
clared that his miniſter had exceeded his powers. EA tt 10 
treaty the houſe of Auſtria ceded to the grand ant bo * 
grade, Sabatz, Servia, Auſtrian Walaclna, the ile a th 
fortreſs of Orſova, with the fort of St. Elizabeth; on tir 19 
contracting powers agreed that the Danube and the Sas m 
ſhould ſerve as boundaries to the two emnices, Ihe OW A, 
peror publiſhed a circular letter, addrefied to his In tl; 
at all the courts in Europe, blaming count Wallis tor the ag 
bad ſucceſs of the laſt campaign, and diſfowning the 129% | 10 
tiations of count Neuperg : nay, theſe two otiicers vc in 
actually diſgraced, and confined in diflerent caltles. Ils, C0 
however, was no other than a ſacrifice to the retentuments. v 
the czarina, who loudly complained, that the emperor. ſt; 
concluded a ſeparate peace, contrary to his eng2genc- tt 
with the Ruſſian empire. Her general, count Munich, bal tic 
obtained a victory over the Turks at Choczim in Moicatih BY 
and made himſelf maſter of that place, in which he lo? = | 
200 pieces of artillery : but the country was ſo ruiaed . * 
the incurſions of the Tartars, that the Mutcoyitcs c _ 
not ſubſiſt in it during the winter. The czarina 16 WW 
herſelf abandoned by the emperor, and unable to cope vn BY 
the whole power of the Ottoman empire, took the, He. WE an: 
portunity of putting an end to the war upon honor = 
terms. After a ſhort negotiation, the conferences 200” = © 
a treaty, by which ſhe was left in poſſeſſion of 10194.0 Io - 
Ss 1c 
intituled, Manners, written by. mr. Whitehead; in which ſom? charac $i len 
of diſtinction were ſeverely laſhed, in the ti ue ſpirit of poetry« It 2 _ _ mW 
a libel ; a motion was made to take the author into cuſtody: but I 5 BM 
withd1awn himſelf, the reſentment of the houſe fell upon K. Dod „ {cf 
* ;Publither of the work, who was committed to the uther ot the L . = — 
- though lard Carteret, the carl of Abingdon, and lord Talbot, ipod“ —_ 
behalf, Oe 7 | Po. 
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ondition that its fortifications ſhould be demoliſhed ; and 
* ancient limits were re- eſtabliſhed between the two 
Apires. | | 205 ; 
EI rupture between Great-Britain and Spain was now be- 
come inevitable. The Engliſh ſquadron in the Mediterra- 


ncan had already made prize of two rich Carracca ſhips. 
* 


The king had iflued orders for augmenting his land- forces, 
and raiſing a body of marines: and a great number of ſhips 
of war were put in commiſſion. Admiral Vernon had been 
ſent to the Weſt-Indies, to aſſume the command of the 
ſquadron in thole ſeas; and to annoy the trade and ſettle- 
ments of the Spaniards. This gentleman had rendered him- 


(alk conſiderable in the houſe of commons, by loudly con- 


demning all the meaſures of the miniſtry, and bluntly 
ſocaking his ſentiments, whatever they were, without re- 
| 


(ect of perſons, and ſometimes without any regard to de- 
I 


corum. He was counted a good officer, and this boiſte- 
rous manner ſeemed to enhance his character. As he had 
once commanded a ſquadron in Jamaica, he was perfectly 
well acquainted with thoſe ſeas; and in a debate upon the 
Spanith depredations, he chanced to affirm, that Porto-Bello, 
on the Spaniſh main, might be eakily taken : nay, he even 
undertook to reduce it with ſix ſhips only. This offer was 
echoed from the mouths of all the members in the oppoſi- 
tion. Vernon was extolled as another Drake or Raleigh: 
ke became the idol of a party, and his praiſe reſounded from 
all corners af the kingdom. The miniſter, in order to ap- 
penſe the clamours of the people on this ſubject, ſent him 
1s commander in chief to the Welt-Indics. He was pleaſed 
with an opportunity to remove ſuch a troubleſome centor 
from the houſe of commons; and perhaps, he was not wich- 
out hope, that Vernon would diſgrace himſelf and his party, 
by failing in the exploit he hac undertaken. His catho- 
lic majeſty having ordered all the Britiſh ſhips in his har- 
hours to be ſeiſed and detained, the king of England would 
keep meaſures with kim no longer, but denounced war a- 
gainſt him on the 23d day of Ociober, Many Engliſh mer- 
chants began to equip privateers, and arm the trading vel- 


| ſels, to protect their own commerce, as well as to diſtreſs 


that of the enemy. The ſchon of parliament was opened 
in November, when the king, in his ipecch to both houſes, 
declarcd that he had augmented his forces by fea and 
land, purſuant to the power vetted in him by partament 
{or (ne ſecurity of his dominions, the protection of trade, 
and the annoyance of the enemy; and he exprefied his ap— 


induliouly fomented throughout the kingdom encouraged 


afetionate addreſſes were preſented by both houtes, with- 
out any conſiderable oppoſition. 

The ſeceding menibers had again reſumed their feats in 
the houle of connnons; and mr. Pulteney thought proper 
to vindicate the extraordinary ſtep which they had taken. 
ic laid, they thought that ſtep was neceflary, as affairs 
nen flood, for cleaiing their characters to poſterity from 
e umputation of fitting in an aſtenbly where a determined 
majority gave a ſanction to mcatures evidently to the diſ- 
grace of luis majeſty and the nation. He obſerved, that 
their conduct was {o fully j{ifed by the declaration of war 
againſt Spain, that any further vindication would be ſuper- 
ous; for every aftertion contained in it had been almoſt 
in the ſame words infifted upon by thoſe who oppoſed the 
convention: every {cnrence in it (added he) is an echo of 
nat was {id in our reaſoning againſt that treaty: every po- 
btive truth „hich the declaration lays down was denied with 
tne umolt confidence by thoſe who ſpoke for the conven- 
lon; and, ſince that time, there has not one event hap- 
pened which was not then foreſcen and foretold.* He pro- 
poied, that in maintaining the war, the Spaniſh ſettlements 
10 the Weil-Indies ſhould be attacked; and that the minif— 
try hould not have the power to give up the conqueſt that 
gut be made. He ſaid he heartily wiſhed, for his majeſty's 

Huf and ſervice, that no mention had been made of heats 
and animoſitics in the king's fpcech; and gave it as his opi— 
mon, that they ſhould take no notice of that clauſe in their 
Wurels, He was anſwered by fir Robert Walpole, who 
ox occaſion to fay, he was in no great concern left the 
lervice of his majeſty or the nation ſhould ſuffer by the ab- 
lence ot thoſe members who had guitted the houſe: he af- 
m d the nation was generally ſenſible, that the many uſe- 
ar acts which pafled towards the end of the laſt 
greatly forwarded and facilitated by the ſeceſſion 
MC gentlemen; and, if they were returned only to op- 
Pole and perplex, he ſhould not be at all ſorry to ſee them 
lecæde again. n . | 
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Mr Pulteney revived the bill which he had formerly pre- 
pared for the encouragement of ſeamen. After a long dif- 
pute and eager oppohtion by the miniſtry, it paſſed both 
houſes, and obtained the royal aſſent. Mr Sandys having 
obſerved, that there could be no immediate uſe for a great 
number of forces in the kingdom ; and explained how little 


ſervice could be expected from raw and undiſciplined 


men; propoſed an addreſs to the king, deſiring that the 


body of marines ſhould be compoſed of drafts from the old 


regiments: that as few officers. ſhould be appointed as the 
nature of the caſe would permit; and he expreſſed his hope, 
that the houſe would recommend this method to his majeſtu, 
in tender compaſſion to his people, already burthened with 
many heavy and grievous taxes. This ſcheme was repug- 
nant to the intention of the miniſtry, whoſe aim was to in- 
creale the nuniber of their dependeats, and extend their 
parliamentary intereil, by granting a great number of com- 
miiſions. The propoſal was, theretare, after a long debate, 
rejected by the majority. Motions were made for an enquiry 
into the conduct of thole who conc! the convention; 


but they were over-ruled, The penſſon-hill was revived, 
and ſo poweriilly ſupported by the cioquence of fir William 
Wyndham, mr. Puſtency, and mr. Litteiton, that it made 
its way through the commons to the upper houſe, where it 
was again loſt, upon a diviſion, after a very long dchate. 
As the ſeamen of the kingdom expreſled uncommon aver- 
ſion to the ſervice of the government, and the fleet could 
not be manned without great difficulty, the miniſtry pre- 
pared a bill, which was brought in by fir Charles Wager, 
tor regiſtering all ſeamen, watermen, fiſhermen, and ligh— 
termen, throughodt his majeſty's dominions. Had this bill 
paticd into a law, a Bririfth ſailor would have been reduced 
to the moſt abject degree of ſlavery : had he removed from 
a certain diſtrict allotted tor the place of his teiidence, he 
would have heen decined a delerter, and puniſhed accord- 
ingly: he mult have appeared, when ſummoned, at all 
hazards, whatever might have been the circumftances of 
his family, or the ſtate of his private affairs : had he bec 

incumbered with debt, he muſt cither have incurred the 
penalties of this law, or lain at the mercy of his creditors : 
had he acquired by induſtry, or received by inheritance, an 
ample fortune, he would have been liable to be torn from 
his poſſeſſions, and ſubjected to hard{hips which no man 
would endure but from the ſenſe of fear or imligence. The 
bill was ſo vigorouſly oppoſed by fir John Barna;d and others, 
as a flagrant encroachment on the liberties of the people, 


that the houſe rejected it on the ſecond re: ding 
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the commons woutd enable him to give-a ſuitable portion to 


wal 


tended marriage. On the 13th day of March a ſhip arrived 
from the Welt-indics, diſpatched by admiral Vernon, with 
an account of his having taken Porto-Bello, on the iſthmus 
of Darien, with ſix ſhips only, and demoliſhed all the forti- 
ſication of the place. The Spaniards ated with ſuch pufil- 
lanimity en this occaſion, that their forts were taken almoſt 
without bloodſhed, The two houſes of parliament joined 
In an addrcis of congratulation upon this ſucceſs of his ma- 
zeily's arms; and the nation in general was wonderfully 
elated by an exploit which was magnified much above its 
merit. The commons grantcd every thing the crown thought 
proper to demand. They provided for 28,000 land-forces, 
beſides booo marines. They enabled his majeſty to equip 
a very powerful navy; they voted the ſublidy to the king 
of Denmark; and they empowered their {ovcreign to defray 
certain extraordinary expences not ſpecificd in the eſtimates, 
To anſwer theſe uncommon grants, they impoſed a land- 
tax of tour ſhillings in the pound ; and enabled his majeſty 
to deduct 1200, oool. from the ſinking- fund; in a word, the 
expence of the war, during the courſe of the enſuing year 
amounted to about four millions. The ſeſſion was cloſed 
on the 29th day of April, when the king thanked the com- 
mons for the ſupplics they had fo liberally granted, and re- 
commended union and moderation to both houſes. 

[1745] During the greateſt part of this winter, the poor 
had been grievoully aflifted in conſequence of a ſevere folt, 
which began at Chriſtmas and continued till the latter end 
of February. The river Thames was covered with ſuch a 
cruſt of ice, that a multitude of people dwelled upon it in 
tents, and a great number of booths were erected for the 
entertainment of the populace. The navigation was en- 
tirely ſtopped : the watermen and fiſhermen were diſabled 
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ſrom earning a livelihood : the fruits of the earth were de- 
ſtroyed by the cold, which was ſo extreme, that many per- 
ſons were chilled to death ; and this calamity was the more 
deeply felt, as the poor could not afford to ſupply themſelves 
with coals and fue, which were advanced in price, in pro- 
portion to the ſeverity and continuance of the froſt, The 
lower claſs of labourers, who worked in the open air, were 
now deprived of all means of ſubſiſtence : many kinds of 
manufactures were laid aſide, becauſe it was found impracti- 
cable to carry them on. The price of all ſorts of proviſion 
roſe almoſt to a dearth : even water was fold in the ſtreets 
of London. In this ſeaſon of diſtreſs, many wretched fa- 
milies muſt have periſhed by cold and hunger, had not 
thoſe of opulent fortunes, been inſpired with remarkable 
ſpirit of compaſſion and humanity, Nothing can more re- 
dound to the honour of the Engliſh nation, than did thoſe 
inſtances of benevolence and well conducted charity which 
were then exhibited. The liberal hand was not only opened 
to the profeſſed beggar, and the poor that owned their diſ- 
treſs: but uncommon pains were taken to find out and re- 
lieve thoſe more unhappy objects, who from motives of 
falſe pride, or ingenuous ſhame, endeavoured to conceal 
their miſery. Theſe were aſſiſted almoſt in their own de- 
ſpite. The ſolitary habitations of the widow, the fatherleſs, 
and the unfortunate, were viſited by the beneficent, who 
felt for the woes of their fellow- creatures; and, to ſuch as 
refuſed to receive a portion of the public charity, the ne- 
ceſſaries of life were privately conveyed, in ſuch a manner 
as could leaſt ſhoc the delicacy of their diſpoſitions. 

In the beginning of May, the king of Great-Britain ſet 
out for Hanover, after having appointed a regency, and 
concerted vigorous meaſures for diſtreſſing the enemy. In 
a few days atter his departure, the eſpouſals of the princets 
Mary were celebrated by proxy; the duke of Cumberland 
repreſenting the prince of Heſſe, and in June, the princels 
embarked tor the continent. About the ſame time, a floop 
arrived in England with diſpatches from admiral Vernon, 
who, ſince his adventure at Porto-Bello, had bombarded 
Carthagena, and taken the fort of San Lorenzo, on the 
the river of Chagre, in the neighbourhood of his former 
conqueſt. This month was likewiſe marked by the death 
of his Pruſſian majeſty, a prince by no means remarkable 
for great or amiable qualities. He was ſucceeded on the 
throne by Frederick his eldeſt ſon, the late king of that 
realm, who has ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a war- 
rior and legiſlator. In Auguſt the king of Great-Britain 
concluded a treaty with the landgrave of Hefle, who en- 
gaged to furniſh him with a body of 6000 men for four 
years, in conſideration of an annual ſubſidy of 250,000 
CIOWNS. 

Mean while, preparations of war were vigorouſly carri— 
ed on by the miniſtry in England. They had wiſely reſoly- 

ed to annoy the Spaniards in their American potieſtions, 
Three ſhips of war cruiſing in the bay of Bilcay, tell in with 
a large Spaniſh ſhip of the line ſtrongly manned, and took 
her after a very obſtinate engagement: but the atlogue [hips 
arrived, with the treaſure in Spain, notwithſtanding the 
Vigilance of the Engliſh commanders, who were {tationed 
in a certain latitude to intercept that flota. One camp was 
formed on Hounſlow-heath; and 6000 marines lately levied 
were encamped on the ifle of Wight, in order to be embarked 
for the Weit-Indics. Intelligence being received that a 
ſtrong ſquadron of Spaniſh ſhips of war waited at Ferrol 
for orders to ſail to their American ſettlements, fir John 
Norris failed with a powerful fleet from Spithead, to dit- 
pute their voyage; and the duke of Cumberland ſerved in 
perſon as a volunteer in this expedition: but after divers 
fruitleſs efforts, he was by contrary winds obliged to lie 
inactive for the greateſt part of the ſummer in Torbay; and, 
upon the advice that the French and Spanith tquadrons had 
ſailed to the Welt-Indies in conjunction, the defign againit 
Ferrol was wholly laid aſide. In September, a tmall tqua- 
dron of Ships, commanded by commodore Anton, ſet {ail 
for the South-ſea in order to act againſt the enemy on the 
coaſt of Chilli and Peru, and co-operate occaſionally with 
admiral Vernon acrols the iſthmus of Darien. The ſcheme 
was well laid, but ruined by unnecetlary delays, and un- 
toreſcen accidents. But the hopes of the nation centered 
chiefly in a formidable armament deſigned for the northern 
coaſt of new Spain, and his catholic majeſty's other ſettle- 
ments on that ßde of the Atlantick. Commiſſions had been 
iſlucd tor raiſing a regiment of four battalions in the Eng- 
liſh colonies of North-America, that they might be trant- 
ported to Jamaica, and join the forces from England. 
Theſe, conſiſting of the marines, and detachments from 
{ome old regiments, were embarked in October at the iſle 
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of Wight, under the command of lord Cathcart 
man of approved honour, and great experience in tj. 
of war; and they failed under convoy of fir Chaloner ls 
with a fleet of 27 ſhips of the line, beſides frigates fre fle 
bomb-ketches, and tenders. They were likewiſe tur by 
ed with hoſpital-ſhips, and ftore-ſhips, laden with m. 
ſion, ammunition, all ſorts of warlike implements * 
every kind of convenience. Nevei was an armament, 
completely equipped; and never had the nation more »” 
ſon to hope for extraordinary ſucceſs. 1 
On the 2oth day of October, Charles VI. emperor ot 6 
many, the laſt prince of the houſe of Auſtria, died at . 
enna, and was ſucceeded in his hereditary dom; 5 
his eldeſt daughter, the archducheſs Maria Thereſy, n. 
ried to the grand duke of Tuſcany. Though this win 
ſucceeded as queen of Hungary, by virtue of the pragm ; 
tic ſanction guaranteed by all the powers in Europe, 55 
ſucceſſion produced ſuch conteſts as kindled a cruel 82 : 
the empire. The young king of Pruſſia was no fooner l. 
formed of the emperor's death, than he entered Sile;, , 
the head of 20,000 men; ſeized the fiefs to which his fl 
mily laid claim; and publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring tx 
he had no intention to contravene the pragmatic fan dien 
The elector of Bavaria refuſed to ackaon ledge the ar. 
ducheſs as queen of Hungary and Bohemia, alledging dn 
he himſelf had pretenſions to thoſe countries, as the deicen- 
dant of the emperor Ferdinand I. who was head ot the Ga. 
man branch of the houſe of Auſtria. Charles VI. wa; * 
vived but a few days before his ally, the czarina Anne lun. 
ona, who died in the 45th year of her age, after hae 
bequeathed her crown to Iwan, or John, the intant fon gf 
her neice, the princeſs Anne of Mecklenburgh, why hi 
been married to Anthony Ulrick, duke of Brunſwick L. 
nenburgh-Bevern. She appointed the duke of Coutlan/ 
regent of the empire, and even guardian of the young c, 
though his own parents were alive: but this diſpofition ya 
not long maintained. 
The king of Great-Britain having returned to Englazl 
from his German dominions, the ſeſũon of the parliamert 
was opened in November. His majeſty aſſured them, on 
this occaſion, that he was determined to prolecute the war 
vigorouſly, even though France ſhould eſpoute the cul: 
of Spain, as her late conduct ſeemed to favour this tan. 
ſition. He took notice of the emperor's death, as an exert 
which in all likelihood would open a new ſcene of affairs in 
Europe: he therefore, recommended to their conſidernt- 
on the neceſſary ſupplies for putting the nation in fuch 
poſture that it ſhouid have nothing to fear from any eme:- 
gency. Finally, he defired them to conlider of ſome 
proper regulations for preventing the exportation of cora, 
and for more effectual methods to man the fleet at this con- 
junction. The commons, after having voted an addtehdt 
thanks, brought in a bill for prohibiting the exportation 
of corn and proviſions, for a limited time, out of (rei 
Britain, Ireland, and the American plantations. This vs 
a meaſure calculated to diſtreſs the enemy, who were fi: 
poſed to be in want of theſe neceſſaries. The French hi 
contracted for a very large quantity of beet and pork 11 
Ireland, for the uſe of their own and the Spaniſh nat 
and an embargo had been laid upon the ſhips of that Kine: 
dom. The bill met with a vigorous oppotition : vel, 
houſe unanimouſly reſolved, that his majeſty {houl. be 
drefſed to lay an immediate embargo upon all ſhips 1a! 
with corn, grain, ſtarch, rice, beef, pork, and oter ff" 
vitions, to be exported to foreign parts. They lis 
reſolved that the thanks of the houſe ſhould be give? “ 
vice-admiral Vernon, for the ſervice he had cone 19 
king and country in the Weſt-Indies. One V lar 
Cooley was examined at the bar of the houſe, and commit» 
to priſon, after having owned himſelf author of a papef . 
titled, © Contiderations upon the embargo on prow ien“ 
victual.” The performance contained many fhrews 48. 
levere animadverſions upon the government, for haus 
taken a ſtep which, without anſwering the purpole ol . 
treſſing the enemy, would prove a grievous diſcourage | 
to trade, and ruin all the grafiers of Ireland. Notte 
ſtanding the arguments uſed in this remonſtrance, 3 
veral petitions were preſented againſt the corn-bll, 
paſſed by mere dint of miniſterial influence. The ag 
party endeavoured, by various motions, to {et on xi f 
enquiry into the orders, letters, and inſtructions, which be 
been ſent to admiral Vernon and admiral Haddock: P“ 
ſuch inveſtigations were carefully avoided. 
A very hot conteſt aroſe from a bill which th je 
brought in under the ſpecious title of, A bill tor che en : 
ragement and increaſe of ſeamen, and for the bettet 
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foecdier manning his mazeſty's fleet. 
0 re þ . , 

PG _T a ſcheme by which the juſtices o the peace were em- 

36 , warrants to conſtables and headboroug is, 

to ſearch by ow, 

rheſe ſearchers were veſted with authority 


doors, in caſe of reſiſtance; and encouraged to this violence 
7 

by a reward | | 
the unhappy wretches ſo diſcovered were dragged into the 
ſervice, and their names entered in a regiſter to be kept at the 
Navy or the Admiralty-office. 


er 


This was a revival of 
Hye ſcheme which had been rejected in the former 


| iſſue 
owered fo or night for ſuch ſea-faring men as ſhould 


elves within their reſpective juriſdictions. 
to force open 


for every ſeaman they ſhould diſcover; While 


Such a plan of tyranny did 
uncenſured. Every exceptionable clauſe produced 


not pals 


a warm debate, in which fir John Barnard, mr. Pulteney, mr. 


Sandys, lord Gage, mr. Pitt, and mr. Lyttelton, fignalized 
themſelves nobly in defending the liberties of their fellow- 
ſubjects. Mr Pitt having expreſſed a laudable indignation at 
ſuch a large ſtride towards deſpotic power, in juſtification of 
which nothing could be urged but the plea of neceſſity, mr. 
H. Walpole thought proper to attac him with ſome perional 
ſarcaſms. He reflected upon his youth; and obſerved that 


ne diſcovery of truth was very little promoted by pompous 


dict ion and theatrical emotion. Theſe inſinuations expoſed 
lin to a ſevere reply. Mr Pitt ſtanding up again, ſaid 
he would not undertake to determine whether youth could 
be juſtly imputed to any man as a reproach : but he atticmed, 


that the wretch, who after having ſeen the conſequences oi 
repeated errors, continues ſtill to blunder, and whoſe age 


has only added obſtinacy to ſtupidity, is ſurely the object ot 


cither abhorrence or contempt, and deſerves not that 113 


3 grey head ſhould ſecure him from inſults: much more is he 
8 . 
V be abhorred, who, as he has advanced in age, has recc:|- 


dy crime 
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noche enemy. Expenhes ſquadrons had been cyt 
lad made excurſions, and renirned 


3 
re 


af vengeance, 


ed from virtue, and becomes more wicked with lets der, 


W cation; who proſtitutes himſelf for money which he cans ot 


enjoy; and ſpends the remains of his lite in the rum oO 2 15 


country. —Petitions were preſented from the city of Lon 


don, and county of Gloceſter, againſt the bi, ns et! 

mental to the trade and navigation of the king lon lit- 

W couraging rather than encouraging ſailors, aut dee 

W to the liberties of the ſubjects : but they were bo 

as inſults upon the houfe of commons. Aer vo - 
debates, maintained on both fides with exiimoruiunry are 


W dour and emotion, the ſevere clauſcs were diopped, and 


the bill paſted with amen dments. 

But the molt remarkable incident of this ſeſuon wi 
open and perſonal attac upon the mivilier, who was brovme 
extremely unpopular all over the kinguom. The people 
were now more than ever {crfible oi the grievous taxes un— 


der which they groancd; aud faw their hurtheus 


daily in- 
creaſing. No citectual attempt had as yet been g. 


„ to an- 
ved; 
without: ſtribing & | 
The Spanith fleet had failed fir: from Cadiz, ana chen trom 
Ferrol, without any interruption from admiral Husslock, 


4 
111488 
* Mean, 


Who commanded the Britiſi lguadron in the Maedite 


1 


and who was ſuppoſed to be reſtricted by the inftructi ins he 
had received from the miniſtry, though in fact his wait of 
ſucceis was owing to accident. Admiral Vernon had writien 
from the Weſt-Indies to his private friends, that te was neg- 
lected, and in danger of being ſacriſiced. Notwaltinung 
te numcrous. navy which the nation maintained, the Spauiſh 


privateers made prizes of the Britiſh merchant ſhips with im- 


punity. In violation of treaties, and in contempt ot that in- 
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umate Connexion which had been ſo long cultivated Lotween 


the French and Englith miniſtry, the king of France had 
ordered the harbour and fortiications of Dunkirk to be 
repaired: his fleet had ſailed to the Weſt-Indies, in con unc- 
uon with that of Spain; and the merchants of i'nglund be- 
gan to tremble for Jamaica: finally, commerce was in a man- 
ner ſulpended, by the practice of preſung ſailors into the 
lervice, and by the embargo which had been laid upon 
ſhips in all the ports of Great-Britain and Ireland. 'Thete 
caules of popular dilcontent, added to other. cornplaints 
wich had been ſo long repeated againſt the minilter, ex- 
aggerated and inculcated by his enemies with unwearicd in- 
eviry, at length rendered him fo univerſally odions, that 
his name was teldom or never mentioned with decency, ca- 
Pr by his own dependents. 
Lhe country-party in parliament ſeiſed this opportunity 
Mr Sandys went up to fir Robert Walpole 
in the houſe, and told him, that on Friday next he ſhould 
bring a charge againſt him in public. The miniſter ſeemed 


Upon this occaſion he miſquoted Horace. As JI am not conſcious of 


(ſaid he) I do not doubt of being able to make a proper defence. 


il conſcire lihi null} palleſcere culpæ.“ He was corrected by by mr. P 
7 © * { . . ul- 
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to be ſurpriſed at this unexpected intimation: but, after a 


ſhort paule, thanked him politely for this previous notice, 


and laid he defired no favour, but fair play. 5 Mr Sandys, 
at the time which he had appoiated for this accuſation, 
ſtood un, and in a fudicd fpecclrentered into a long deduc- 
tion of the miniſter's miſconduct, He inſiſted upon the 
diſcontents of the nation, in conſequence of the meaſures 
which had been for many vears puriied at home and abroad. 
He protelied his heliet that there was not a gentleman in the 
houſe who did not now ne finzie perſon in the admi- 
niſtration was the chief, if not the ſole adviſer and promoter 
of all tho'e meatiures. * This (added he) is known without 


11 
Licht 


- 


doors, as well as within; therciore, the difcontents, the re- 


againſt that inge perion, They complain of preſent mea- 
{ures : they have iuticred by Patt mewires : they expect no 
redre!s ; they exp} no alicraton or amendment, whilſt 
he has a hare in directing or advihug our ſuture adminiſtra- 
tion. Thete, fir, arc ihe ſentiments of the people in regard 
to that miniſer: theſe jentitiu ents we are in honour and duty 
bound to repretenc to majeſty; and the proper method 
for doing, this, as eitablulhed by o conſtitution, is to ad- 
refs his :n-gelty to remove bim trom his councils. He then 
proc ce cel to explain the particulars of the miniſter's miſ- 
concluc in the whole ferries of his negotiations abroad. He 
charged lym with having cadeavoured to ſupport his own 
interci!, and to erect a kind of detpotic government, by the 
pro uce of cor ron with having betrayed the intereſt 
ind horow oft Grim Britain in the late convention; with 
eving Rented io protecute the war againtt Spain; and 
he emclinge with a tion for an addreſs to the king, that 


1 


1 


he d bo alete remove fir Robert Walpole from 
bis nreſence |: cls for ever. He was antwered by 
mi. ] ham, whe: andertook to defend or excuſe all the 
4 „Ee other had condemned; and acquitted 

mit! 25.0 wan wieng and unſhaken adherent. Againſt 


en tr gehn Ba nard entered the liſts, and was 


10 % wr. Putney, who, with. equal ſpirit and 
DL hon, pointed ou and expoſed all the material errors 

11al-practices of the admiunttration., Sir Robert Wal- 
pole i; eg gat teraper and deliberation in behalf of 
hin ich rethecßt to the article of bribery and corrup- 
ti lic ald any one ümtance had been mentioned ; if it 


kid been ſhown wer offered a reward to any mem- 
| cer tarcatencd to deprive any mem- 


ber of ener haute, 
'ce 0. errployment, in order to influence his 


ber of i345 «© 


„ tung ane ian ent, there iuight have been ſome ground 
lor this chat ut when it was fo generally laid, he did 


wt know what he could lay to it, unleſs to deny it as gene- 
ral, and as poruve'y as it kad been aſſerted. Such a de- 
claration as is, it the heating of ſo many perſons, who not 
only knew, he ſubfiſted by his wages of corruption, was a 
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'trrong provf of he minifter's beiug dead'to all ſenſe of ſhame, 
and all regard to veracity... The debate was protracted by 
che court members till three o'clock in morning, when 
ah. > of the oppolite party having retired, the motion 


* 
v 45 1 ciccied by a conſiderable majority. 

A hill was brought in for prohibiting the practice of in- 
turing ſhips belonging to the enemies of the nation; but it 
was v1ooro ily oppoled by fir John Barnard and mr. Willimot, 
o Gemonitrated that this kind of traffic was advantageous 
to the kingdom; and the ſcheme was dropped. Another 
Wm contei aro unona claule of the mutiny-bill relating 
to the ouarteting of ſoldiers upon inn-keepers and publicans, 
who compiaincd of their being diſtretied in turniſhing thoſe 
euets with proviſions and necettarics at the rates preſcribed 
by law or cuſtom. There were not wanting advocates to 


expatiate upon the nature of this grievance, which, how- 
ever, was not redreficd. A new trade was at this time 


opened with Perſia, through the dominions of the czar, 
and veſted with an excluſive privilege in the Ruſſia com- 
pany, by an act of parhament. The commons voted 
40,000 ſeamen for the ſervice of the enſuing year, and about 
329,000 men for the eſtabliſhment of land-torces. They 
provided for the ſubſidies granted to the king of Denmark 
and the landgrave of Heile-Caftel ; and took every ſtep 
which was ſuggeſted for the caſe and the convenience of 
the government. 

The parties in the houſe of lords were influenced by the 
ſame motives which actuated the commons. The duke of 
Argyle, who had by this time reſigned all his places, de- 
clared open war againlt the miniſtry, In the beginning of 


teney ; but inſiſted upon his being in the right, and actually laid a wager on 
tae juſtneſs of his quotation, 
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the ſeſſion, the king's ſpeech was no ſooxter reported by the 
Chancellor, than this nobleman ſtood up, and moved that 
a general addreſs of thanks ſhould be preſented to his ma- 
2 inſtead of a recapitulation of every paragraph of the 
king's ſpeech, re-echoed from the parliament to the throne, 
with expreſſions of blind approbation, implying a general 
concurrence with all the meaſures of the miniſter. He 
ſpoke on this ſubject with an aſtoniſhing impetuoſity of elo- 
quence, that rolled like a river which had overflowed its 
banks and deluged the whole adjacent country. The mo- 
tion was ſupported by lord Bathurſt, lord Carteret, the earl 
of Cheſterfield, and lord Gower, who, though they diſplayed 
all the talents of oratory, were out-voted by the oppoſite 
party, headed by the duke of Newcaſtle, the earl of Chol- 
mondely, lord Hervey, and the lord-chancellor, The mo- 
tion was rejected, and the addreſs compoſed in the uſual 
ſtrain. The ſame motions for an enquiry into orders and 
inſtructions, which had miſcarried in the lower-houſe, were 
here repeated. with the ſame bad ſucceſs: in the debates 
which enſued, the young earls of Hallifax and Sandwich ac- 
quired a conſiderable ſhare of reputation, for the ſtrength of 
argument and elocution with which they contended againſt 
the adherents of the miniſtry. When the houſe took into 
conlideration the ſtate of the army, the duke of Argyle hay- 
ing harangued with equal {kill and energy on military affairs, 
propoſed that the forces ſhould be augmented by adding 


new levies to the old companies, without increaſing the 


number of officers ; as ſuch an augmentation ſerved only to 
debaſe the dignity of the ſervice, by raiſing the lowelt of 
mankind to the rank of gentlemen ; and to extend the influ- 
ence the miniſter, by multiplying his dependents. He, 
therefore, moved for a reſolution, that the augmenting the 
army by raiſing regiments, as it is the moſt unneceſſary and 
moſt expenſive method of augmentation, was alſo the moſt 
dangerous to the liberties of the nation. This propoſal was 
likewiſe over-ruled, after a ſhort though warm contention. 
This was the fate of all the other motions made by the lords 
in the oppoſition, though the victory of the courtiers was 
always clogged with a nervous and fpirited proteſt. Two 
days were expended in the debate produced by lord Car- 
teret's motion for an addreſs, beſeeching his majeſty to re- 
move fir Robert Walpole from his preſence and councils 
for ever. The ſpeech that uſhered in this memorable mo- 
tion would not have diſgraced a Cicero. It contained a 
retroſpect of all the public meaſures which had been purſued 
ſince the revolution. It explained the nature of every trea- 
ty, whether right or wrong, which had been concluded 
under the preſent adminiſtration. It deſcribed the political 
connexions ſubſiſting between the different powers in Eu- 
rope. It expoſed the weakneſs, the miſconduct, and the 
iniquity of the miniſter, both in his foreign and domeſtic 
tranſactions. It was embelliſhed with all the ornaments of 
rhetoric, and warmed with a noble ſpirit of patriot indig- 
nation. The duke of Argyle, lord Bathurſt, and his other 
colleagues, ſeemed to be animated with uncommon fervour, 
and even inſpired, by the ſubject. A man of imagination, 
in reading their ſpeeches, will think himſelf tranſported into 
the Roman ſenate, before the ruin of that republic. Never- 
theleſs, the miniſter ſtill triumphed by dint of numbers; 
though his victory was dearly purchaſed. Thirty peers en- 
tered a vigorous proteſt ; and Walpolc's character fullained 
ſuch a rude ſhoc from this oppoſition, that his authority 
ſeemed to be drawing near a period. : 

[1741] Immediately after this conteſt was decided, the 
dukeof Marlborough moved fora reſolution, that any attempt 
to inflict any kind of puniſhment on any perſon, without al- 
lowing him an opportunity to make his defence, or without 

any proof of any crime or miſdemeanour committed by him, 
is contrary to natural juſtice, the fundamental laws of the 
realm, and the ancient eſtabliſhed uſage of parliament; and 
is a high infringement of the liberties of the ſubject. It 
was ſeconded by the duke of Devonſhire and lord Lovel; 
and oppoſed by lord Gower, as an intended cenſure on the 
proceedings of the day. This ſentiment was ſo warmly eſ- 
pouſed by lord Talbot, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
former debate, that he ſeemed to be tranſported beyond 
the bounds of moderation. He was interrupted by the ear] 
of Cholmondely, who charged him with having violated 
the order and decorum which ought to be preſerved in fuch 
an affembly. His paſſion was inflamed by this rebuke: he 
declared himſelf an independent lord; a character which 


» Sir William Wyndham died in the preceding year, deeply regretted as 
an orator, a patriot, and 2 man, the conſtant aſſertor of Britiſh liberty, and 
one of the chiet ornaments of the Engliſh nation. In the courſe of the ſame 


year, general Oglethorpe, governor of Georgia, had, with ſome ſuccours, 


obtained from the colony of Carolina, and a ſmall ſquadron of the king's 
ſuips, made an attempt upon fort Auguſtine, the capital of Spaniſh Florida; 


' "EN OL AND. 


he would not forfeit for the ſmiles of a court, the ..... 
an employment, or the reward of a pention : he (,,, 
he was engaged on the fide of truth, he would — 
the inſolence that ſhould command him to ny N 
ſentiments.—On a diviſion, however, the man 
carried. oh... 
In the beginning of April, the king repairing 
houſe of peers, paſſed ſome acts that were rea; 
royal aſſent. Then, in his {peech to both houſes; | 
them to underſtand, that the queen of Hungary had 14 
a requiſition of 12, ooo men ſtipulated by treaty; Vie 
had ordered the ſubſidy- troops of Denmark and Hees. 
to be in readineſs to march to her afliſtance. He ,;; 
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as mioht 
be requiſite for theſe ends; and promiſed to , 
with all poſſible frugality. The lower-houſe, in chef z. 


ment: a promiſe which, could it have been tore%no: 
would perhaps have for ever precluded from the fügten 
that illuſtrious family, to which the nation owe ſuch nun. 
berleſs bleſſings, ſuch continued felicity. The motion han. 
ever paſſed, though not without further oppoſiton : and the 
houſe reſolved, that 4300,000l. ſhould be granted to his 
majeſty, to enable him effectually to ſupport the queen of 
1 ob Towards the expence of this year, à mill 
was deducted from the ſinking-fund: and the uud 
continued at four ſhillings in the pound. The prepart- 
ons for this war had already coſt five millions. The b 
was cloſed on the 2 gth of April, when the king took hehe 
of this parliament, with warm expreſſions of tenderne!s zl 
fatisfaction. Henry Bromley, Stephen Fox, an Jon 
Howe, three members of the lower-houſe, who hai v7: 
nalized themſelves in defence of the miniſter, were 11 
enobled, and created barons of Montfort, IIchefer, ant 
Chedworth. A camp was formed ncar Colcheſter; ans 
the King having appointed a regency, fet out in May tn 
his German dominions, ! 

The Britiſh armament had by this time proceeded t9 a: 
tion in the Weſt-Indies. Sir Chaloner Ogle, who ds! 
from Spithead, had been overtaken by a tenipe:t ine 
of Biſcay, by which the fleet, conſiſting of about 179 li 
were ſcattered and diſperſed. Neverthelcls, he p- fecuted 
his voyage, and anchored with a view to provide wo 19 
water, in the neutral iſland of Dominica, where the ten 
ed expedition ſuſtained a terrible ſhoc in the death di 
gallant lord Cathcart, who was carried off by a dente, 
The loſs of this nobleman was the more ſeverely felt, 5 
command of the land- forces devolved upon general \Went- 
worth, an officer without experience, authority, and © 
ſolution. As the fleet failed along the ifland of Hg 
ola, in its way to Jamaica, four large ſhips of war were ae 
vered ; and fir Chaloner detached an equal number 
ſquadron to give them chaſe, while he himſelt proc 
his voyage. As thoſe ſtrange ſhips refuſed to bins“ 
lord Auguſtus Fitzroy, the commodore of the four E 
ſhips, ſaluted one of them with a broadiide, anc 1 
engagement enſued. After they had fought dating “. 
beſt part of the night, the enemy hoiſted their 00990 
the morning, and appeared to be part of the French bas 
dron, which had ſailed from Europe, under the 09%, 
of the marquis d'Antin, with orders to aſſiſt the Span 
miral, de Torres, in attacking and diſfreſſing de > 
ſhips and colonies, War was not yet declared are 
France and England ; therefore hoſtilities ceaſed: te * 
liſh and French commanders complimented each olle“! 
and actually reduced ſome ſmall forts in the neighbourhoo! of the fn. 
but the Carolinians withdrawing in diſguſt, diſſentions prevailing pu ra 
ſea officeis, the hurricane months approaching, and the enemy ind fe. 


ceived a ſupply and re-enforcement, he abandoned the enterpriles 
turned to Georgia, 
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| (ed themſelves mutually, for the miſtake which had 
* = ened; and parted as friends, with a conſiderable loſs 
2 Of Lan: on both ſides. , 
In the mean time fir Chaloner Ogle arrived at Jamaica, 
here he joined vice-admiral Vernon, who now found him- 
» F * the head of the moſt formidable fleet and army that 
" viſited thoſe ſeas, with full power to act at diſcretion, 
g 8 conjoined ſquadrons conſiſted of 29 ſhips of the line, 
E 1 5 almoſt an equal number of frigates, fireſhips, and 
bomb-kʒetches, well manned, and plentifully ſupplied with 
3 all kinds of proviſion, ſtores and neceſſaries. The number 
r ſeamen amounted to 155, ooo: that of the land-forces, 
; including the American regiment of four battalions, and a 
bod of negroes inliſted at Jamaica, did not fall ſhort of 
1 0 Had this armament been ready to act in the pro- 
Vier ſeaſon of the year, under the conduct of wiſe experi- 
#4 2 officers, united in councils, and ſteadily attached to 
dhe intereſt and honour of their country, the Havannah, and 
hole iſland of Cuba, might have been eafily reduced: the 
whole treaſure of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies would have been 
intercepted; and Spain muſt have been humbled into the 
& moſt abject ſubmiſſion. But ſeveral unfavourable circum- 
gances concurred to fruſtrate the hopes: of the public. The 
miniſtry had detained fir Chaloner Ogle at Spithead, with- 
ont any viſible cauſe, until the ſeaſon for action was almoſt 
exhauſted; for, on the continent of New Spain, the perio- 
dical rains begin about the end of April; and this change 
in the atmoſphere is always attended with epidemical diſ- 
tempers, which render the climate extremely unhealthy : 
beides the rain is ſo exceſſive, that for the ſpace of two 
months no army can keep the field. 
| Sir Chalomer Ogle arrived at Jamaica on the gth day of 
January; and admiral Vernon did not fail on his intended 
; expedition till towards the end of the month. Inſtead of 
1 WS dircting his courſe to the Havannah, which lay to lceward, 
. and might have been reached in leſs than three days, he re- 
| WE {ſolved to beat up againſt the wind to Hiſpaniola, in order 
e to obſerve the motion of the French ſquadron, command- 
i ed by the marquis d'Antin. The r 5th day of February had 
1 clapfed before he received certain information that the 
French admiral had ſailed for Europe in great diſtreſs, for 
ant of men and proviſions, which he could not procure 
in the Weſt-Indies. Admiral Vernon, thus diſappointed, 
called a council of war, in which he was determined to 
proceed for Carthagena. The fleet being ſupplied with 
uod and water at Hiſpaniola, ſet ſail for the continent of 
Noa San, and on the 4th of March anchored in Playa 
Grinde, to the windward of Carthagena. Admiral de 
Tones had already failed to the Havannah : but Carthage- 
na was ſtrongly fortified, and the garriſon re-enforced by 
the crews of a ſmall ſquadron of large ſhips, commanded by 
don Blas de Leto, an officer of experience and reputation. 
Here the Englith admiral lay inactive till the ninth, when 
the troops were landed on the iſland of Tierra Bomba, near 
the mouth of the harbour, known by the name of Bochica, 
or Little- mouth, which was ſurpriſingly forti fied with caſtles, 
E batteries, booms, chains, cables, and ſhips of war. The 
& Britith forces erected a battery on ſhore, with which they 
made a breach in the principal fort, while the admiral ſent 
ina number of (hips to divide the fire of the enemy, and 
| co. operate with the endeavours of the army. Lord Au- 
| brey Beauclerc, a gallant officer, who commanded one of 
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theſe ſhips, was flain on this occaſion. The breach being 
| deemed practicable, the forces advanced to the attac; but 
; the forts and batteries were abandoned : the Spanith ſhips 
that lay athwart the harbour's mouth were deſtroyed or 
taken: the paſſage was opened, and the fleet entered with- 
out further oppoſition. Then the forces were re-embarked 
wich the artillery, and landed within a mile of Carthagena, 
z where they were oppoſed by about 7oo Spaniards, whom 

they obliged to retire. The admiral and general had con- 
acted a hearty contempt for each other, and took all oppor- 
F unines of expreſſing their mutual diſlike : far from acting 


goroufly in concert, for the advantage of the community, 


. 


Wh: FE 0 we 
ey maintained a mutual reſerve, and ſeparate cabals ; and 


Lach proved more eager for the diſgrace of his rival, than 
zealous for the honour of the nation. 

| ae general complained that the fleet lay idle, while his 

oops were harrafled and diminiſhed by hard duty and 

diltemper. The admiral affirmed that his ſhip could not 

ne ear enough to batter the town of Carthagena: he up- 
braided the 2eneral with inactivity and want of reſolution 

tO attac the 3 of St. Lazor, which commanded the town, 


nong “ and 


ey = might be taken by ſcalade. WW entworth, ſtimulated by 
9 k 5 . 0 

5 ele reproaches, reſolved to try the experiment. His 
des marched up to the attac; but the guides being lain, 
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they miſtook their rout, and advanced tothe ſtrongeſt part 
of the fortification, where they were moreover expoled to 
the fire of the town. Colonel Grant, who commanded the 
grenadeers, was mortally wounded : the ſcaling-ladders 
were found too ſhort : the officers were perplexed tor want 
of orders and directions: yet the ſoldiers ſultained a tevere 
fire for ſeveral hours with ſurpriſing intrepidity, and at 
length retreated, leaving about 600 killed or wounded on 
the ſpot. The number was now ſo much reduced, that 
they could no longer maintain their footing on ſhore : be- 
fides, the rainy ſeaſon had begun with ſuch violence, as 
rendered it impoſſible for them to live in camp. They 
were, therefore, re-embarked : and all hope of further ſuc- 
ceſs immediately vaniſhed. The admiral, however, in 
order to demonſtrate the impracticability of taking the place 
by ſea, ſent in the Gallicia, one of the Spaniſh ſhips which 
had been taken at Boca-chica, to cannonade the town, 
with 16 guns mounted on one fide, like a floating battery. 
This veſlel, manned by detachments of volunteers from dif- 
ferent ſhips, and commanded by captain Hore, was warp- 
ed into the inner harbour, and moored before day, at a 
conſiderable diſtance from the walls, in very ſhallow water. 
In this poſition ſhe ſtood the fire of ſeveral batteries for 
ſome hours, without doing or ſuſtaining much damage: 
then the admiral ordered the men to be brought off in 
boats, and tae cables to be cut; fo that ſhe drove with the 
ſea-breeſe upon a ſhoal, where ſhe was ſoon filled with wa- 
ter. This exploit was abſurd, and the inference which the 
admiral drew from it altogether fallacious. He ſaid it 
plainly proved, that there was not depth of water in the 
inner harbour, ſufficient to admit large ſhips near enough 
to batter the rown, with any proſpect of ſucceſs. This, in- 
deed, was the caſe in that part of the harbour to which 
the Gallicia was conducted: but a little farther to the left he 
might have ſtationed four or five of his largeſt ſhips a- 
breaſt, within piſtol-ſhot of the walls; and if this ſtep had 
been taken, when the land-forces marched to the attac of 
St. Lezar, in all probability the town would have been 
ſurrendered. 

After the re-embarkation of the troops, the diſtempers pe- 
culiar to the climate and ſeaſon began to rage with redou- 
bled fury; and great numbers of thoſe who eſcaped the 
vengeance of the enemy perithed by a more painful and in- 
glorious fate, Nothing was heard but complaints and exæ— 
crations : the groans of the dying, and the ſervice for the 
dead : nothing was ſeen but objects of woe, and images of 
dejection. The conductors of this unfortunate expedition 
agreed in nothing but the expediency of a {ſpeedy retreat 
trom this ſcene of miſery and diſgrace. The fortifications 
of the harbour were demoliſhed, and the fleet returned to 
Jamaica. The miſcarriage of this expedition, which had 
colt the nation an immenſe ſum of money, was no ſooner 
known in England, than the kingdom was filled with mur- 
murs and diſcontent, and the people were depreſſed, in 
proportion to that ſanguine hope by which they had been 
elevated. Admiral Vernon, inſtead of undertaking any 
enterpriſe which might have retrieved the honour of the 
Britiſh arms, ſet ſail for Jamaica with the forces in July, and 
anchored at the fouth-caſt part of Cuba, in a bay, on which 
he beſtowed the appellation of Cumberland Harbour. The 
troops were landed and encamped at the diſtance of 20 miles 
farther up the river, where they remained totally inactive, 
and ſubſiſted chiefly on ſalt and damaged proviſions, till 
the month of November, when, being conſiderably dimi- 
niſhed by ſicneſs, they were put on board again, and re- 
conveyed to Jamaica. He was afterwards re-enforced from 
England by tour ſhips of war, and about 3000 loldiers : but 
he pertormed nothing worthy of the reputation he had ac- 
quired ; and the people began to perceive that they had 
miſtaken his character. 

The affairs on the continent of Europe were now more than 
ever embroiled. The king of Pruſſia had demanded of the 
court of Vienna part of Siletia, by virtue of old treaties of co- 
fraternity, which were either abſolete or annulled; and pro- 
miſed to aſſiſt the queen with all his forces, in caſe ſhe ſhould 
comply with his demand: but this being rejected with diſ- 
dain, he entered Sileſia at the head of an army, and proſe— 
cuted his conqueſts with great rapidity. In the mean time, 
the queen of Hungary was crowned at Preiburg, after hav- 
ing ſigned a capitulation, by which the liberties of that 
kingdom were confirmed; and the grand duke her confort 
was, at her requeſt, aſſociated with her for ten years in the 
government. At the fame time the ſtates of Hungary refuſed 
to receive a memorial from the elector of Bavaria. During 
theſe tranſactions, his Pruſſian majeſty made his public en- 
trance into Breſlau, and confirmed all the privileges of the in- 
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habitants. One of his generals ſurprized the town and for- 
reſs of Jablunka, on the confines of Hungary: prince Leo- 
pold of Anhalt-Deſſau, who commanded another army, 
which formed the blockade of great Glogau on the order, 
took the place by ſcalade, made the generals Wallis and 
Rey{ki priſoners, with a thouſand men that were in garriſon: 
here, likewiſe, the victor found the military cheſt, 5o pieces 
of braſs cannon, and a great quantity of ammunition. 
The queen of Hungary had ſollicited the maritime powers 


for aſſiſtance, but found them fearfal and bacward. Being 


obliged, therefore, to exert herſelf with the more vigour, 
ſhe ordered count Neuperg to aſſemble a body of forces, 
and endeavour to ſtop the progreſs of the Pruſſians in Sileſia. 
The two armics encountered each other in the nighbourhood 
of Neiſs, at a village called Molwitz; and, after an obſti- 

nate diſpute, the Auſtrians were obliged to retire, with the 
loſs of 4000 men killed, wounded, or taken. The advan- 
age was dearly purchaſed by the king of Pruſſia. His kinſ- 

man, Frederick Margrave of Brandeaburgh, and heutenant- 
general Schuylemberg were killed in the engagement, toge- 
ther with a great number of general officers, and about 
2c00 ſoldiers. After this action, Brieg was ſurrendered to 
the Pruſſian, and he forced the important paſs of Fryewalde, 
which was defended by 4000 Aultrian huſlars. The Englith 
and Dutch miniſters, who accompained him in his progreſs, 
{pared no pains to effect an accommodation: but the two 
ſovereigns were too much irritated againſt each other to ac- 
quieſce in any terms that could be propoſed. The queen 
of Hungary was incenſed to find herſelf attacked, in the 
day of her diſtrels, by a prince to whom ſhe had given no ſort 
of provocation; and his Pruſſian majeſty charged the court 
of Vienna with a deſign either to aſſaſſinate, or carry him off 
by treachery : a deſign which was difowned with expreſſions 
of indignation and diſdain. Count Neuperg being obliged to 
abandon Sileſia, in order to oppoſe the Bavarian arms in Bo- 
hemia, the king of Pruſſia ſent thither a detachment to join 
the elector, under the command of count Deflau, who, in his 
rout, reduced, Glaiz and Neits, almoſt without oppolition : 
then his maſter reccived the homage of the Sileſian ſtate at 
Breflaw, and returned to Berlin. In December, the Prul- 
fan army was diſtributed in winter-quarters in Moravia, 
after having taken Olmutz, the capital of that province; 
and in March his Pruſñian majeſty formed a camp of obſer— 
vation in the neighbourhood of Magedburg. 

The elector of Hanover was alarmed at the ſucceſs of 
the king of Pruſſia, in apprehenſion that he would become 
too formidable a neighbour. A fcheme was ſaid to have 
been propoſed to the court of Vienna, for attacking that 
priace's electoral dominions, and dividing the conquelt : 
bit it never was put in execution. Nevertheleſs, the troops 
of Hanover were augmented: the auxiliary Danes and Heſ- 
fans in the pay of. Great-Britain were ordered to be in rea- 
&:ncts to march; and a good number of Britith forces en- 
nd prepared for embarkation. The ſubſidy of 
granted by pa- lament, was remitted to the queen 
ungary; and every thing ſeemed to preſage the vigo- 
s interpoſition of his Britannic majeſty. But in a little 
time aiter his arrival at Hanover, that ſpirit of action ſceme 
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verge of ruin. France reſolved to ſelze this opportunity of 
COUMBE the hodiſe of Auſtria. In order to intimidate the 
cIlcctor of Hanover, mareſchal Mallebois was ſent with a 


nne us army into Weltphaliaz and this expedient prov- 
ec! eitcctual, A treaty of neutrality was concluded; and 
the king ot Great-Britain engaged to vote for the elector of 
5 4 "EIT ig. — 

Bavaria at the enſuing election of an emperor. The deſign 
of the French court was to raiſe this prince to the imperial 
dignity, and furniſh him with ſuch ſuccours as ſhould enable 


him to deprive the queen of Hungary of her hereditary 


dominions. | | 

While the French miniſter at Vienna endeavoured to amuſe 
the queen with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his maſter's friend- 
ſhip, a body of 35,009 men began their march for Ger- 
many, in order to join the elector of Bavaria: another 
French army was af mbled upon the Rhine; and the count 
de Belleifie being provided with large ſums of money, was 
ſent to negutiate with different elefors. Having thus ſe- 
cured a mwority of voices, he proceeded to Munich, where 
he preſented the cletor of Bavaria with a commiſſion, ap- 
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pointed him generalifimo of the French troops marching 
to his afiftance; and now the treaty of Nymphenburg was 
. JJ eee or „ ala 
CONCIHNNGG(SH, 1 119 French King engaged LO allitt the clector 


with his whole 


Power, towards ruling him to the imperial 
throne : the clefror promiſed, that after his elevation he 


ces of the empire which France had conquered : [ 
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places ſhe ſhould ſubdue in the Aultrian Net Wages 


tween France and Pruſſia, importing, that the eled 8 
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Glatz. Thele precautions being taken, the count de Be 


leifle repared to Franckfort, in quality of ambaffado- — 
leni potentiary from France, at the imperial dict of rde 
t was in this city that the French king publiſhed a dec 
tion, ſignifying, that as the king of Great. Britain 4 
atlembled an army to influence the approaching «ej, = 
an emperor, his moſt chriſtian majeſty, as guarantee 40 
treaty of Weſtphalia, had ordered ſome troops to tary 
towards the Rhine, with a view to maintain the tranquillity 
of the Germanick body, and ſecure the freedom of the 
perial election. e 

In July, the elector of Bavaria, being joined hy g. 
French forces under mareſchal Broglio, ſurpriſed th; oO 
perial city of Paſſau, upon the Danube: and enterins ts 
per-Auſtria, at the head of 50,000 men, took polleſicn at 
Lintz, where he received the homage of the {iates of tha 
country, Underſtanding that the garriſon of Vienna .. 
very numerous, and that count Palfi had aſſembled 39,900 
Hungarians in the neighbourhood of this capital, he made 
no farther progreſs in Auſtria, but marched into Bohemia, 
where he was re-entorccd by rn conſiderable body of Saxons, 
under the command ot count Rutowſki, natural fon to the 
late king of Poland. By ihis time his Poliſh majclty had 
accteded to the treaty of Nymphenburg, and declared war 
againit the queen of Hungary, on the molt frivolous pre 
tences. The clector of Bavaria advanced to Pr: gue, which 
was taken in the night by ſcalade; an achievement in which + 
Maurice count of Saxe, another natural fon of the Lins gf 
Poland, diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the head of the French 
forces. In December the elector of Bavaria made his pub- 
lic entry into his capital, where he was proclaimed Lins of 
Bohemia, and inaugurated with the uſual folemnitics; then 
he ſet out for Franckfort, to be preſent at the dict « 
election. 

At this period the queen of Hungary ſaw herſelf abandon. 
ed by all her allies, and ſeemingly devoted to deftruction, 
She was not, however, forſaken by her courage; nur dell 
tute of good officers, and an able miniſtry, She reticed ty 
Preſburg, and in 32. pathetic Latin ſpecch to the ſtats, 
exprefled her confidence in the loyalty and valour of her 
Hungarian ſubjects. The nobility of that kingdom, touched 
with her preſence and diſtreſs, aſſured her unanimouſr, 
that they would ſacrifice their lives and fortuncs in her de— 
fence. The ban being raiſed, that brave people crowded 
to her ſtandard; and the diet expretied their reſentment 
againſt her enemy by a public edict, excluding for evertic 
electoral houſe of Bavaria from the fucceiton to the crovn 
of Hungary: yet, without the, ſubſidy ſhe receives n 
Great-Britain, their courage and attachment would dase 
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proved ineffectual. By this ſupply the was enabi 
her army, erect mazazines, complete her War) 
tions, and put her ſtrong places in a poiture of deteue?. 
December her generals, Perenclau and Men; 
count Thoring, who commanded 8c 
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whole country under contiibution z. WA 
huller retook the city ef Lintz, and drove 


he ſhould ſcize all opportunities to CONVINCE her oi. | 
fricndſhip : the pope permitted her to levy a tent on ll. 
revenues of the clergy within her dominions; and even © 
ule all the church-plate for the ſupport of the war. 

As the czarina expreficd an inclination to aſtiſt this Bo” 
tunate princeſs, the French court reſoved to find her ch, 
ployment in another quarter. They had alrcady 82 
over to their intereſt count Gyllenburg, prime, 
and preſident of the chancery in Sweeden. A Cie 
pening between him and mr. Burnaby, the Bricih cht 
at Stockholm, ſome warm altercation paited : 17 mos 
was forbid the court, and publiſhed a memorial In H5. . 
vindication : dn the other hand, the king of Sweeee? Jn” 
fied his conduct in a reſcript ſent to all the forcign Hunt 
The king of Great-Britain had propoſed a ſabhidy-rreny 
Sweeden, which, from the influence of French ge 
was rejected. The Sweeds having aſſembled a nu. 5 
army in Finland, and equipped a large ſquadron 0 1 
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ted war againſt Ruſſia, upon the moſt trifling preten- 
and the fleet putting to ſea, commenced hoſtilities by 
blocking up the Ruſſian ports in Livonia. A bod y of 
oo Swedes, commanded by general 1 
— to Willmenſtrane, were in Pg attacked an 
| Jefeated by general Laſci, at the head of 30,000 Ruſhans. 
Count Lewenhaupt, who commanded the main army ot 
the Swedes, reſolved to take vengeance for this diſgrace, 
after the Ruſſian troops had retired into winter-quarters, In 
December he marched towards Wybourg: but, receiving 
letters from the prince of Heſſe-Homburg, and the marquis 
gela Chetardie, the French ambaſſador at Peterſburgh, in- 
forming him of the ſurpriſing revolution which had juſt 
happened in Ruſſia, and propoſing a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities; 
he retreated with his army, in order to wait for further in- 
ſtructions 3 _ the two courts agreed to a ceſſation of arms 
months. 
foe Refund had been for ſome time diſcontented with 
their government. The late czarina was influenced chiefly 
by German councils, and employed a great number of to- 
reigners in her ſervice. "Theſe cauſes of diſcontent pro- 
duced factions and conſpiracies; and when they were diſ- 
covered, the empreſs treated the authors of them with ſuch 
ſcverity as increaſed the general diſaffection. Beſides, they 
v ere diſpleaſed at the manner in which ſhe had ſettled the 
ſucceſſion. The prince of Brunſwick-Lunenburgh-Bevern, 
father to the young czar, was not at all 3 to the Rul- 
lian nobility, and his conſort, the princeſs Anne of Mecklen- 
burgh, having aſſumed the reins of government during her 
ſon's minority, ſeemed to follow the maxims of her aunt, 
the late czarina. The Ruſſian grandees and generals, 
therefore, turned theit eyes upon the princels Eliza- 
beth, who was daughter of Peter the great, and the darling 
of the empire. The French ambaſlador gladly concurred 
in a project for depoſing a princeſs who was well affected to 
the houſe of Auſtria. General Laſci approved of the de- 
fign, which was chiefly conducted by the prince of Heſſe- 
" Homburgh, who, in the reigns of the empreſs Catharina 
and Peter II. had been generaliffimo of the Ruſhan army. 
The good will and concurrence of the troops being ſecured, 
to regiments of guards took poſſeſſion ot all the avenues 
of the imperial palace at Peterſburgh. The princeſs Eliza- 
beth, putting herſelf at the head of 1000 men, on the 5th 
day of December entered the winter-palace, where the 
princels of Mecklenburgh and the infant czar reſided. She 
advanced into the chamber where the princeſs and her con- 
fort lay and deſired them to riſe, and quit the palace, ad- 
ding, that their perſons were ſafe; and that they could 
not juſtly blame her for aflerting her right. At the ſame 
time, the counts Olterman, Golofkin, Mingden, and Munich 
vere arreſted ; their papers and effects were ſeiſed, and their 
perſons conver ed to Schliflelbourg, a fortreſs on the Neva, 
Fly in che morning the {enate aftlembling, declared all 
tat had paſled ſince the reign of Peter I. to be ulurpation 
and that the imperial dignity belonged of right to the princeſs 
Elizabeth; ſhe was immediately proclaimed emprels of all the 
Rullias, and recognized by the army in Finland. She forthwith 
publthed a general act of indemnity : ſhe created the prince 
ot Hette-Homburgh generaliſſimo of her armies: the reſtored 
the Dolgorucky family to their honours and eſtates : ſhe 
recalled and rewarded all thoſe who had been baniſhed for 
Iavouring her pretenſions: ſhe mitigated the exile of the 
auxe of Courland, by indulging him with a maintenance 
more lutable to his rank: the reicaſed general Wrangel, 
count Waſaburg, and the other Swediſh officers who had 
been taken at the battle of Willmenſtrand : and the princeſs 
Anne of Mecklenburgh, with her conſort and children, 
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Livonia, 


Amidſt theſe tempeſts of war and revolution, the ſtates- 
general wilely determined to preſerve their own tranquillity. 
It was, doubtleſs, their intereſt to avoid the dangers and ex- 
pe2ceot a war, and to profit by that ſtagnation of commerce 
which would neceſlarily happen among their neighbours that 
vere at open enmity with each other; beſides, they were over- 
awed by the declarations of the French monarch on one ſide; 
by che power, activity, and pretenſions of his Pruſſian majeſty 
on the other; and they dreaded the proſpect of a Stadtholder 
at the head of their army. Theſe at leaſt were the ſenti— 


mer's of many Dutch patriots, re-enfoxced by others that 


_ hs month of July two ſhips of Haddock's ſquadron falling in with 
"gh rench ſhips of war, captain Barnet, the Engliſh commodore, ſuppoſ— 
=, — 8 be Spaniſh regiſter ſhips, fired a ſhot, in order to bring them 
4 they refuſing to 23 with this ſignal, a ſharp engagement enſued: 

ey had tought ſeveral hours, the French commander ceaſed firing, 


at , 
we Govghe Proper to come to an explanation, when he and Barnet parted 
mutual apologies, 
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vere ſent under a ſtrong guard, to Riga, the capital of 
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acted under French influence: But the prince of Orange 
numbered among his partiſans and adherents many perſons 
of dignity and credit in the commonwealth: he was adored 
by the populace, who loudly exclaimed againſt their go- 
vernors, and clamoured for a war, without ceaſing. This 
national ſpirit, joined to the remonſtrances and, requiſitions 
made by the courts of Vienna and London, obliged the 
ſtates to iflue orders for an augmentation of their forces 
but theſe were executed fo ſlowly, that neither France nor 
Pruſſia had much cauſe to take umbrage at their prepara- 
ions. In Italy the king of Sardinia declared for the houſe 
of Auſtria: the republic of Genoa was deeply engaged in 
the French intereſt : the pope, the Venetians, and the duke- 
dom of Tuſcany were neutral: the king of Naples reſolved 
to ſupport the claim of his family to the Auſtriandominions 
in Italy, and began to make preparations a&cordingly. 
His mother, the queen of Spain, had formed a plan for 
erecting theſe dominions into a monarchy for her ſecond ſon 
don Philip; and a body of 15,000 men bein embarked at 
Barcelona, were tranſported to Orbitello, under the convoy 
of the united ſquadrons of France and Spain. While ad- 
miral Haddock, with 12 ſhips of the line, lay at anchor in 
the bay of Gibraltar, the Spaniſh fleet paſſed the ſtraits in 
the night, and was joined by the French {ſquadron from 
Toulon. The Britiſh admiral failing from Gibraltar, fell 
in with them in a few days, and found both ſquadrons 
drawn up in line of battle. As he bore down upon the 
Spanſh fleet, the French admiral ſent a flag of truce, to 
inform him, that as the French and Spaniards were engaged 
ina joint- expedition, he thould be obliged to act in con- 
cert with his maſter's allies. This interpoſition prevented 
an engagement. The combined fleets amounting to dou- 
ble the number of the Englith ſquadron, Admiral Haddock 
was obliged to deſiſt; and proceeded to Port-Mahon, 
leaving the enemy to proſecute their voyage without moleſ- 
tation. The pcople of England were incenſed at this tranſ- 
action, and did not ſcruple to affirm, that the hands of 
the Britiſh admiral were tied up by the neutrality of Ha- 
nover.' 

The court of Madrid ſeemed to have ſhaken off that in- 
dolence and phiegm which had formerly diſgraced the coun- 
cils of Spain. They no ſooner learned the deſtination of 
commodore Anfon, who had failed from Spithead in the 
courſe of the preceding year, then they ſent don Pizzaro, 
with a more powerful tquadron, upon the fame voyage, to 
defeat his defign. He accordingly ſteered the ſame courſe, 
and actually fell in with one or two ſhips of the Britiſh ar- 
mament, near the ſtraits of Magellen: but he could not 
weather a long and furious tempeit, through which mr. 
Anton proceeded into the South-ſea. One of the Spaniil: 
ſhips periſhed at ica : another was wrecked on the coaſt of 
Brazil; and Pizzaro bore away for the Pio de la Plata, where 
he arrived with the three remaining ſhips, in a ſhattered 
condition, after having loſt 1200 men by ſickneſs and fa- 
mine. The Spaniards exerted the fame vigilance and ac- 
tivity in Europe. Their privateers were ſo induſtrious and 
ſucceſsful, that in the beginning of this year they had taken, 
ſince the commencement of the war, 407 ſhips belonging to 
the ſubjects of Great-Bricain, valued at near four millions 
of piaſtres. The traders had, therefore, too much cauſe to 
complain, conſidering the formidable fleets which were 
maintained for the production of commerce. In the courte 
of the ſummer, ſir John Norris had twice ſailed towards the 
coalt of Spain, at the head of a powerful ſquadron, with- 
out taking any effectual ſtep for annoying the enemy, as if 
the ſole intention of the miniſtry had been to expoſe the 
nation to the ridicule and contempt of its enemics. The 
inactivity of the Britiſh arms appears the more inexcuſable, 
when we conſider the great armaments which had been 
prepared. The land- forces of Great-Britain, excluſive of 
the Daniſh and Heſſian auxiliaries, amounted to 60,000 
men; and the fleet conſiſted of above 100 ſhips of war, 
manned by 54, ooo ſailors. | 

The general diſcontent of the people had a manifeſt in- 
fluence upon the election of members for the new parlia- 
ment, which produced one of the molt violent conteſts be- 
tween the two parties, which had happened fince the revo- 
lution. All the adherents of the prince of Wales concurred 
with the country- party, in oppoſition to the miniſter ; and 
the duke of Argyle cxerted himſelf fo ſucceſsfully among 


In the courſe of this year a dangerous conſpiracy was diſcovered at New- 
York, in North-America. Oue Hewſon a low publican, had engaged ſeveral 
negroes in a deſign to deſtroy the town, and maſſacre the people. Fire was 
ſer to ſeveral parts of the city: nine or ten negroes were apprehended, con- 
victed, and burned alive. Hewſon, with his wife, and a ſervant-maid, privy 
to the plot, were found guilty and hanged, though they 4 isd proteſting their 
Innocence, 
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the ſhires and boroughs of Scotland, that the partizans of 
the miniſtry could not ſecure fix members out of the whole 
number returned from North-Britain. They were, how- 
ever, much more fortunate in the election of the 16 peers, 
who were choſen literally according to the lift tranſmitted 
from court. Inſtructions were delivered by the conſtitu- 
ents to a great number of members returned for cities and 
counties, exhorting-and requiring them to oppole a ſtandin 
army in time of peace ; to vote for the mitigation of exciſe 
laws; for the repeal of ſeptennial parliaments ; and for the 
limitation of placemen in the houſe of commons, They, 
likewiſe, inſiſted upon their examining into the particulars 
of the public expence, and endeavoured to redreſs the 
grievances of the nation. Obſtinate ſtruggles were main- 
tained in all parts of the united kingdom with uncommon 
ardour and perſeverance ; and ſuch a national ſpirit of op- 
poſition prevailed, that, notwithſtanding the whole weight 
of miniſterial influence, the contrary intereſt ſeemed to pre- 
ponderate in the new parliament. 

The king returned to England in the month of October; 
and on the 1ſt day of December the ſeſſion was opened. 
Mr Onflow being re-choſen ſpeaker was approved of by his 
majeſty, who ſpoke in the uſual ſtile to both houſes. He ob- 
ſerved, that the former parliament had formed the ſtrongeſt 
reſolutions in favour of the queen of Hungary, for the main- 
tenance of the pragmatic ſanction; for the preſervation of the 
balance of power, and the peace and liberties of Europe; and 
that if the other powers which were under the like engage- 
ments with him had anſwered the juſt expectations 6 ſo- 
lemnly given, che ſupport of the common cauſe would have 
been attended with leſs difficulty. He ſaid, he had endea- 
voured, by the moſt proper and early applications, to in- 
duce other powers that were united with him by the ties of 
common intereſt to concert ſuch meaſures as fo important 
and critical a conjuncture required; that where an accom- 
modation ſeemed neceſſary, he had laboured to reconcile 
princes whoſe union would have been the moſt effectual 
means to prevent the miſchiefs which had happened, and 
the beſt ſecurity for the intereſt and ſafety of the whole. 
He owned his endeavours had not hitherto produced the 
deſired effect; though he was not without hope, that a juſt 
ſenſe of approaching danger would give a more favourable 
turn to the councils of other nations. He repreſented the 
neceſſity of putting the kingdom in ſuch a poſture of de- 
fence as would enable him to improve all opportunities of 
maintaining the liberties of Europe, and defeat any. at- 
tempts that ſhould be made againſt him and his dominions; 
and he recommended unanimity, vigour, and diſpatch. 
The houſe of commons having appointed their ſeveral com- 
mittees, the ſpeaker reported the king's ſpeech; and mr. 
Herbert moved for an addreſs of thanks, including an ap- 
probation of the means by which the war had been — 
cuted. The motion being ſeconded by mr. Trevor, lord 
Noel Somerſet ſtood up and moved, that the houſe would in 
their addreſs deſire his majeſty not to engage theſe king- 
doms in a war for the preſervation of his foreign domini— 
ons. He was ſupported by that incorruptible patriot mr. 
Shippen, who declared he was neither aſhamed nor afraid 
to affirm, that 30 years had made no change in any of his 
political opinions. He ſaid he was grown old in the houſe 
of commons; that time had verified the predictions he had 
formerly uttered; and that he had ſeen his conjectures 
ripened into knowledge. If my country (added he) has 
been ſo unfortunate as once more to commit her intereſt to 
men who propcle to themſelves no advantage from their 
truſt but that of ſelling it, I may, perhaps, fall once more 
under cenſure for declaring my opinion, and be once more 
treated as a criminal, for afferting what they who puniſh 
me cannot deny ; for maintaining that Hanoverian maxims 
are inconſiſtent with the happineſs of this nation; and for 
preſerving the caution ſo ſtrongly inculcated by thoſe pa- 
triots who framed the act of ſettlement, and * Ar upon 
the preſent royal family their title to the throne.“ He par- 
ticularized the inſtances in which the miniſtry had acted in 
diametrical oppoſition to that neceſſary conſtitution; and he 
inſiſted on the neceſſity of taking ſome ſtep to remove the 
apprehenſion of the people, who began to think themſelves 
in danger of being ſacrificed to the — of foreign do- 
minions. Mr Gibbon, who ſpoke on the ſame ſide of the 
eg expatiated upon the abſurdity of returning thanks 

or the proſecution of a war which had been egregiouſly 


miſmanaged. What! (ſaid he) are our thanks to be ſo- 


lemnly returned for defeats, diſgrace, and loſſes, the ruin 
of our merchants, the impriſonment of our ſailors, idle 
ſhows of armaments, and uſeleſs expences?” Sir Robert 
Walpole having made a ſhort ſpeech in defence of the firſt 
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motion for an addreſs, was anſwered by mr. 
ſeemed to be animated with a double proportion of 5 
indignation. He aſſerted, that from a revicw of pt "nt 
niſter's conduct ſince the beginning of the gi; - £74 
Spain, it would appear that he had been onthe Wich 
of ſingle errors, but of deliberate treachery : 2 only 
always co-operated with the enemies of his coun; we 
ſacrificed to his private intereſt the happineſs and 15 wo 
of the Britiſh nation. He then entered into a detail —_ 
conduct againſt which he had ſo often declaimed - that 
ing tranſported by an over-heated imagination. wes 
him of perſonal attachment and affection to the en wen 
the kingdom. A charge that was doubtleſs the wry 1 
exaggerated animoſity, and ſerved only to invalid. © 
other articles of imputation that were much better a wa 
His 1 were over- ruled; and the addreſs SON 
propoſed, was preſented to his majeſty, FOES 
This ſmall advantage, however, the 
conſider as a proof of his having aſcertained an undouhte 
majority in the houſe of commons. There was e. 
number of diſputed elections; and the diſcuſſion 
was the point on which the people had turned tb 
as the critarion of the miniſter's power and credit. 
firſt, which was heard at the bar of the houſe, he carried 
his point by a majority of ſix only; and this he looked 
upon as a defeat rather than a victory. His enemics ex1y;,4 
in their ſtrength : as they knew they ſhould be foined.“ 
matters of importance, by ſeveral members 
againſt them on this occaſion. The inconfiderable maso. 
rity that appeared on the fide of the adminiftrarinn 147 
proved that the influence of the minilter » ty; = 
niſned, and ſeemed to prognoſtic hi: tuner decline 
This conſideration induced {ome individuals to declare 
againſt him as a ſetting ſun, un whoſe beams incy cod 
expect no further warm: 1, Elis adherents. began to ten. 
ble; and he himſelf head occa ion fal his aut and cdu 
nimity. The court - intereſt was no fi cient to ſupp ud tie 
election of their own member: for Veſtininſter. Tiehi Ye 
bailiff had been guilty of ſom.» illegal hractices at the poll; 
and three juſtices of the peace lad, cn pretence of prævd 
ing nots, ſent for a military force to over-awe the election. 
A petition preſented by the electors of Weilmin*cr wa 
taken into conſideratio by the hu he election was 
declared void by a m-jority of f ces. The hich- 
bailiff was taken into ctilody : tho cor who ordered the 
ſoldiers to march, and the three ju. 5 who ſigned the le- 
ter, in conſequence of which he ated, were reprimanded 
on their knees at the bar of the houte. 
The country-party maintained the advantage they hal 
gained in deciding upon ſeveral other controverted clec- 
tions; and ſir Robert Walpole tottered on the brink of ruto, 
He knew that the majority of a ſingle vote would at any 
time commit him priſoner to the Tower, ſhould ever the 
motion be made; and he ſaw that his ſafety could be ect 
ed by no other expedient but that of dividing the oppo! 
tion. Towards the accompliſhment of tliis parpole he em- 
ployed all his credit and dexterity. His emillaries did not 
fail to tamper with thoſe members of the oppotite party 
were the moſt likely to be converted by their argument: 
A meſſage was ſent by the biſhop of Oxford to the HE 
of Wales, importing, That if his royal highneis vu" 
write a letter of condeſcention to the king, he and au 
counſellors ſhould be taken into favour; that 50,009. 119% 
be added to his revenue; four times that {um be du! 
immediately for the payment of his debts; and dd“ 
proviſion be made in due time for all his followers. 1* 
prince declined this propoſal. He declared that ne wo 
accept no ſuch conditions while fir Robe . 'Valpole cont 
nned to direct the public affairs: that he looked upon 0s 
as a bar between his majeſty and the affections of h 
as the author of the national grievances both at hum? as 
abroad; and as that ſole cauſe of the contempt which Great: 
Britain had incurred in all the courts of Europe. Hs royal 
highneſs was now chief of this formidable party, revered 0] 
the whole nation—a party which had gained the acer 
dancy in the houſe of commons; which profeſſed to acc * 
the principles of public virtue; which demanded the tai 
of an odious miniſter, as a ſacrifice due to an injured people; 
and declared that no temptation could ſhake their Vie» 
that no art could diflolve the cement by which they Ve 
united. Sir Robert Walpole, though repulſed n h1s 15 
tempt upon the prince of Wales, was more ſucceſsful in 
other endeavours. He reſolved to try 
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his ſtrength ont“ 
more in the houſe of commons, in another diſputed G 
and had the mortification to ſee the majority augmente bt 
16 voices. He declared he would never more fit in 
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xt day which was the 3d of February, the king 
: ——_— Fo of parlirment to the 18th day of the 
2 In this interim fir Robert Wal pole was creat- 
42 of Orford, and reſigned all his ee 
At no time of his life did he acquit himſelf with ſuch pru- 
> Jcntial policy as he now diſplayed. He found means to 
WF crate the parts that compoſed the oppoſition, and to 
EF fer the popular odium from himſelf to thoſe who had 
"rofeſſed themſelves his keeneſt adverſaries. The country- 
arty conſiſted of the tories, re-enforced by diſcontented 
whigs, who had either been diſappointed in their own am- 
bitious views, or felt for the diſtreſſes of their country, occa- 
ſioned by a weak and worthleſs adminiſtration. The old pa- 
triots and the whigs whom chey had joined, acted upon very 
different, and indeed upon oppoſite principles of government; 
and, therefore, they were united only by the ties of conveni- 
ence. A coalition was projected between the diſcontented 
whigs and thoſe of the ſame denomination who acted in 
the miniſtry. Some were gratified with titles and offices; 
and all were aſſured, that in the management of affairs a new 
ſyſtem would be adopted, according to the plan they them- 
ſelves ſhould propoſe. The court required nothing of them, 
but that the earl of Orford ſhould eſcape with impunity. 
His place of chancellor of the Exchequer was beſtowed 
upon mr. Sandys, who was likewiſe appointed a lord of the 
treaſury : and the earl of Wilmington ſucceeded him as 
firſt commiſſioner of that board. Lord Harrington being 
. dignified with the title of earl, was declared preſident of 
the council; and in his room lord Carteret became ſecre- 
tary of ſtate. The duke of Argyle was made maſter-gene- 
ral of the ordnance, colonel of his majeſty's royal reg met 
of horſe-guards, field-marſhal and commander in chyci of 
all the forces in South-Britain; but finding himſel! diſap- 
pointed in his expectations oF * coalition, he, 1 4 than 
a month, renounced all theſe employments. 1e mar- 
quis of Tweedale was appointed ſecretary of ſtate for Scot- 
land, a 7 * — been long 3 : _ 3 
ney was ſworn of the privy-councellor, and afterwards 
e earl of Bath. The Ks. of Winchelſea and Notting- 
ham was preferred to the head of the Admiralty, in the 
room of fir Charles Wand and after the 2 of the 
duke of Argyle, the earl of Stair was appointed field-mar- 
= {halof all — ark forces, as well as ambaſſador-extraor- 
dinary to the ſtates-general. On the 17th day of February 
E the prince of Wales, attended by a numerous retinue of his 
adherents, waited on his majeſty, who received him — 
ciouſly, and ordered his guards to be reſtored. Lord Car- 
teret and mr. Sandys were the firſt who embraced the offers 
of the court, without the conſent or privity of any other 
leaders in the oppoſition, except that of mr. Pulteney; but 
they declared to their friends, they would ſtill proceed 
upon patriot principles: that they would concur in pro- 
moting an enquiry into paſt meaſures; and in enacting ne- 
ceflary laws to ſecure the conſtitution from the practices of 
corruption. Theſe profeſſions were believed, not only by 
their old coadjutors in the houſe of commons, but alſo by 
the nation in general. The reconciliation between the king 
and the prince of Wales, together with the change in the 
miniſtry, were celebrated with public rejoicings all over the 
kingdom ; and immediately after the adjourament nothing 
K N appeared in 7 houſe of r 
ut this harmony was of ſhort duration. It ſoon appear- 
ed, that thoſe who hed declaimed the loudeſt for the ſiber- 
tes of their country had been actuated ſolely by the moſt 
ſordid, and even the moſt ridiculous motives of ſelf-intereſt. 
Jealouſy and mutual diſtruſt enſued between them and 
their former confederates. The nation complained, that, 
Inſtead of a total change of men and meaſures, they ſaw the 
old miniſtry ſtrengthened by this coalition; and the ſame 
intereſt in parliament predominating with redoubled influ- 
ence. They branded the new converts as apoſtates and 
betrayers of their country; and, in the tranſports of their 
indignation, they entirely over-looked the old object of 
their reſentment, That a nobleman of pliant principles, 
narrow fortune, and unbounded ambition, ſhould forſake 
s party for the blandiſhments of affluence, power, and au- 
thority, will not appear ſtrange to any perſon acquainted 
with the human heart ; but the ſenſible part of mankind 
will always reflect with amazement upon the conduct of a 
2 1, ho ing himſelf idolized by his fellow-citizens, as the 
1. and firmeſt patriot in the kingdom, as one of the moſt 
nung ornaments of his country, could give up all his po- 
Pularity, and incur the contempt or deteſtation of mankind, 
py me wretched conſideration of an empty title, without 
once, influence, or the leaſt ſubſtantial appendage. One 


cannot, without an emotion of grief, contemplate ſuch an 
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inſtance of infatuation one cannot but lament, that ſuch 
glory ſhould have been ſo weakly fortcited : that ſuch ta- 
lents ſhould have been loſt to the cauſe of liberty and vir- 
tue. Doubtleſs he flattered himſelf with the hope of one 
day directing the councils of his ſovereign; but this was 
never accompliſhed, and he remained a ſolitary monument 
of blaſted ambition. Before the change in the miniſtry, 
mr. Pulteney moved that the ſeveral papers felating to the 
conduct of the war, which had been laid before the houſe, 
ſhould be referred to a ſele& committee, who ſhould exa- 
mine ſtrictly into the particulars, and make a report to the 
houſe of their remarks and objections. The motion intro- 
duced a debate; but, upon a divifion, was rejected by a 
majority of three voices, Petitions having been preſented 
by the merchants of London, Briſtol, Liverpool, Glaſgow, 
and almoſt all the trading towns in the kingdom, complain- 
ing of the loſſes they had ſuſtained by the bad conduct of 
the war, the houſe reſolved itſelf into a committee, to de- 
liberate on theſe remonſtrances. The articles of the Lon- 
don petition were explained by mr. Glover, an emineat 
merchant of that city. Six days were ſpent in peruſing pa- 
oy and examining witnefles : then the fame gentleman 
ummed up the evidence, and in a pathethic ſpeech en- 
deavoured to demonltrate, that the commerce of Great- 
Britain nad been expoſed to the inſults and rapine of the 
Spaniards, not by inattention or accident, but by one uni- 
ferm and continued deſign. This enquiry being reſumed 
after the adjourament, copies of inſtructions to admirals 
and captains of cruiſing ſhips were laid before the houſe; the 
commons paſted ſeveral reſolutions, upon which a bill was 
prepared for the beiter protecting and ſecuring the trade 
and navigation of the kingdom. It made its way through 
the lower-houſe; but was thrown out by the lords. The 
penſion- bill was revived and ſent up to the peers, where it 
was again rejected, lord Carteret voting againſt that very 
meaſure which he had ſo lately endeavoured to promate. 
On the gth day day of March, lord Limerick made a motion 
for appointing a committee to enquire into the conduct of 
affairs for the laſt 20 years: he was ſeconded by {fir John 
St. Aubin, and ſupported by mr. Velters Cornwall, mr. 
Phillips, mr. W. Pitt, and lord Percival, the ne member 
for Weſtminſter, who had already ſignalized himſelf by his 
eloquence and capacity. The motion was oppoled by tir 
Charles Wager, mr. Pelham, and mr. Henry Fox, turvey- 
or-general to his majeſty's works, and brother to lord U- 
cheſter. Though the oppoſition was faint and frivolous, 
the propoſal was rejected by a majority of two voices. 

1742] Lord Limerick, not yet diſcouraged, made a mo- 
tion, on the 23d day of March, for an enquiry into the 
conduct of Robert earl of Orford, for the laſt ten years of 
his adminiſtration ; and, after a ſharp debate, it was carri- 
ed inthe affirmative. The houſe reſolved to choole a {ccret 
committee by ballot; and in the mean time preſented an 
addreſs to the king, afluring him of their fidelity, zeal, and 
affection, 

Sir Robert Godſchall having moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to repeal the act for ſeptennial parliaments, he was 
ſeconded by fir John Barnard ; but warmly oppoſed by mr. 
Pulteney and mr. Sandys; and the queſtion paſſed in the 
negative, The committee of ſecreſy being choſen, began 
to examine evidence, and mr. Paxton, ſollicitor tothe trea- 
ſury, refuſing to anſwer ſuch queſtions as were put to him, 
lord Limerick, chairman of the committee, complained to 
the houſe of his obſtinacy. He was firſt taken into cuſtody ; 
and ſtill perſiſting in his refuſal, committed to Newgate. 
Then his lordſhip moved, that leave ſhould be given 
to bring in a bill for indemnifying evidence againſt the carl 
of Orford ; and it was actually prepared by a deciſion of 
the majority. In the houfe of lords it was vigorouſly op- 
poſed by lord Carteret, and as ſtrenuouſly ſupported by the 
duke of Argyle; but fell upon a diviſion, by the weight of 
ſuperior numbers. Thoſe members in the houſe of com- 
mons who heartily wiſhed that the enquiry might be proſe- 
cuted were extremely incenſed at the fate of this bill, A 
committee was appointed to fearch the journals of the lords 
for precedents : their report being read, lord Strange, ſon 
of the earl of Derby, moved for a reſolution, That the 
lords refuſing to concur with the commons of Great-Britain, 
in an indemnification neceſſary to the effectual carrying on 
the enquiry, now depending in parliament, is an obſtruc- 
tion to juſtice, and may prove fatal to the liberties of this 
nation. This motion, which was ſeconded by lord Quaren- 
don, ſon of the earl of Lichfield, gave rife to a warm de- 
bate; and mr. Sandys declaimed againſt it, as a ſtep that 
would bring on an immediate diſſolution of the preſent form 
of government. It is really amazing to ſce with what ef- 
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frontery ſome men can ſhift their maxims, and openly con- 
tradict the whole tenor of their former conduct. Mr Sandys 
did not paſs uncenſured: he ſuſtained ſome ſevere ſarcaſms 
on his apoſtacy, from fir John Hynde Cotton, who refuted 
all his objections: nevertheleſs, the motion paſſed in the 
negative. Notwithſtanding this great obſtruction, mal per 
thrown in the way of the enquiry, the ſecret committee diſ- 
tovered many flagrant inſtances of fraud and corruptiou in 
which the earl of Orford had been concerned. It appeared 
that he had granted fraudulent contracts for paying the 
troops in the Weſt-Indies : that he had employed iniqui- 
tous Arts to influence elections: that for ſecret- ſervice, 
during the laſt ten years, he had touched one million four 
hundred fifty-three thouſand four hundred pounds of the 
public money: that above 50,000l. of this ſum had been 
paid to authors and printers of news-papers and political 
tracts written in defence of the miniſtry: that on the very 
day which preceded his reſignation he had ſigned orders on 
the civil-liſt revenues for above 30,0001. but as the caſh re- 
maining in the exchequer did not much exceed 14,0001, 
he had raiſed the remaining part of the 30,000, by pawn- 
ing the orders to a banker. The committee proceeded to 
make further progreſs in their ſcrutiny, and had almoſt pre- 
pared a third report, when they were interrupted by the 
prorogation of parliament. 

The miniſtry, finding it was neceflary to take ſome ſtep 
for conciliating the affection of the people, gave way to a 
bill for excluding certain officers from ſeats in the houſe of 
commons. They paſſed another for encouraging the linen 
manufacture; a third for regulating the trade of the plan- 
rations; and a fourth to prevent the marriage of lunatics, 
They voted 40,000 ſeamen, and 62,500 landmen for the 
ſervice of the current year. They provided for the ſub- 
ſidies to Denmark and Heſſe-Caſſel, and voted 500,000l. 
to the queen of Hungary. The expence of the year 
amounted to ncar 609,000). raiſed by the land- tax at four 
ſhillings in the pound, by the malt-tax, by one million 
from the ſinking-fund, by annuities granted upon it for 
$00,000). and a loan of 1,600,000. from the Bank. In the 
month of July, John lord Gower was appointed keeper of 
His majeſty's privy-ſeal : Allen lord Bathurſt was made cap- 
tain of the band of penſioners; and on the 15th day of the 
month, mr. Pulteney took his ſcat in the houle of peers, as 
earl of Bath. The king cloſed the ſeſſion in the uſual way, 
after having given them to underſtand, that a treaty of 
peace was concluded between the queen of Hungary and 
the king of Pruſſia, under his mediation; and that the late 
ſucceſſes of the Auſtrian arms were in a great meaſure 
owing to the generous aſſiſtance afforded by the Britiſh 
nation. 

By this time great changes had happened in the affairs of 
the continent. The elector of Bavaria was choſen emperor 
of Germany at Franckfort on the Maine, and crowned by 
the name of Charles VII. on the 12th day of February. 
Thither the imperial diet was removed from Ratiſbon : they 
confirmed his election, and indulged him with a ſubſidy of 
go Roman months, amounting to about 200,000]. ſterling. 
In the mean time, the Auſtrian general, Khevenhuller, ra- 
vaged his electorate, and made himſelt maſter of Munich, 
the capital of Bavaria: he likewiſe laid part of the Palatine 
under contribution, in reſentment for that elector's having 
tent a body of his troops to re-enforce the imperial army. 
In March, count Saxe, with a detachment of French and 
Bavarians, reduced Egra; and the Auſtrians were obliged 
to evacuate Bavaria, though they afterwards returned. 
Khevenhuller took poſt in the neighbourhood of Paflau, and 
detached general Bernclau to Dinglefing on the Iſer, to ob- 
ſerve the motions of the enemy, who were now become 
extremely formidable. In May, a detachment of French 
and Bavarians advanced to the caſtle of Hilkerſbergh on 
the Danube, with a view to take poſſeſſion of a bridge over 
the river: the Auſtrian garriſon immediately marched out 
to give them battle, and a ſevere action enſued, in which 
the imperialiſts were defeated. 

In the beginning of the year, the queen of Hungary had 
aſſembled two conſiderable armies in Moravia and Bohe- 
mia. Prince Charles of Lorraine, at the head of 50, ooo 
men, advanced againſt the Saxons and Pruſſians, who 
thought proper to retire with precipitation from Moravia, 
which they had invaded. Then the prince took the route to 
Bohemia; and marthal Broglio, who commanded the 
French forces in that country, muſt have fallen a ſacrifice, 
had not the king of Pruſſia received a ſtrong; re-enforce- 
ment, and entered that kingdom before his allies could be 
attacked. The two armies advanced towards cach other; 
and, on the 17th day of May, joined battle at Czaſlaw, 


where the Auſtrians at firſt gained a manifeſt 
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field of battle; and from the circumſtances of th; 
the king is ſaid to have conceived a diſguſt to! 
When the Auſtrians made ſuch progreſs in the h 
of the engagement, he rode off with great expediti 
he was recalled by a meſſage from his general, the count 1 
Schwerin, aſſuring his majeity that there was no "Way by 4 
defeat. Immediately after this battle, he diſcovered a & ; 
clination to accommodate all differences with the ©; m ” 
Hungary. The earl of Hyndford, ambaiſady- ae 
court of Great-Britain, who accompanied him in thi ...* 
paign, and was veſted with full powers by her | 
majeſty, did not fail to cultivate this favourable diſpontion: 
and on the iſt day of June, a treaty of peace between x 
two powers was concluded at Breflaw, The queen ceded 
to his Pruſhan majeſty the Upper and Lower Silega fr 
the county of Glatz in Bohemia; and he charged himſcl 
with the payment of the ſum lent by the merchants gt "Fay 
don to the late emperor, on the Sileſian revenucs, He 
likewiſe engaged to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality during the 
war, and to withdraw his forces from Bohemia in ts dus 
after the ratification of the treaty, in which were comp:e. 
hended the king of Great-Britain, elector of Hanover, the 
czarina, the king of Denmark, the ſtates- general, the houſ: 
of Wolfenbuttle, and the king of Poland elector of Saxon: 
on certain conditions which were accepted. bs 

The king of Pruſſia recalled his troops; while Marel. 
chal Broglio, who commanded the French auxiliaries i 
that kingdom, and the count de Belleifle, abandoned, 
their magazines and baggage, and retired with precipita- 
tion under the cannon of Prague. There they entrenchad 
themſelves in an advantageous ſituation; and prince Charlc; 
being joined by the other body of Auſtrians, under prince 
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Lobkowitz, encamped in fight of them, on the hills af 
Girilnitz. The grand-duke of Tuſcany arrived in the 
Auſtrian army, of which he took the command; and th: 
French generals offered to ſurrender Prague, Egra, and all 
the other places they poſſeſſed in Bohemia, provided they 
might be allowed to march off with their arms, artillery, 
and baggage. The propofal was rejected, and Prague in- 
veſted on all ſides about the end of July. Though the 
operations of the ſiege were carried on in an aukward and 
ſlovenly manner, the place was fo effectually blocked up, 
that famine muſt have compelled the French to furrender 
at diſcretion, had not very extraordinary efforts been made 
for their relief. The emperor had made advances to the 
queen of Hungary. He promiſed that the French torce 
ſhould quit Bohemia, and evacuate the empire; and hs 
offered to renounce all pretenſions to the kingdom of Bae: 
mia, on conditions that the Auſtrians would reſtore Bava- 
ria: but theſe conditions were declined by the court of Vi. 
enna. The king of France was no ſooner apprited of t- 
condition to which the generals Broglio and Belleifle vets 
reduced, then he ſent orders to marſhal Maillehois, v9 
commanded his army on the Rhine, to march to their te, 
lief. His troops were immediately put in motion; a 
when they reached Amberg in the Upper Palatine wet- 
joined by the French and imperialiſts from Bavaria. Fine? 
Charles of Lorrain having received intelligence of then 
junction and deſign, left 18, ooo men to maintain the bloc 
ade of Prague, under the command of general Felt!!! 
while he himſelf, with the reſt of the army, advanced © 
Haydon, on the frontiers of Bohemia. There he was gens 
by count Khevenhuller, who from Bavaria had followed ro 
enemy, now commanded by count Seckendorff, and the 
count de Saxe. Seckendorft, however was ſent bac to * 
varia, while marſhal Maillebois entered Bohemia on 55 
25th day of September. But he marched with ſuch 8 
tion, that prince Charles could not bring him to a5 = 
agement. Mean while Feſtititz, for want of n 
A5 was obliged to abandon the blocade of Prague : 5 
d 4 0 $ (f at Lew 
the French generals being now at liberty, took pot ® = 
maritz. Maillebois advanced as far as Kadan : but oy 
the Auſtrians poſſeſſed of all the paſſes of the en . 
he marched bac to the Palatine, and was miſerably 8 
ed in his retreat by prince Charles, who had left a 
body with prince Lobkowitz, to watch the motions 
Belleifle and Broglio. 
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Theſe generals ſeeing themſelves ſurrounded on all hands, 
ed to Prague, from whence Bro lio made his eſcape 
En" bit of a courier, and was ſent to command the ar- 
ON N llebois, who was by this time diſgraced. Prince 
* k ares who now directed the blocade of Prague, had 
Cn ally cut off all communication between that place 
a * adjacent country, that in a little time the French 
war TS reduced to great extremity, both from the ſe- 
r of the ſeaſon, and the want of proviſion. They 
digs ofa? = reduced to the neceſſity of eating horſe-fleſh, 
= unclean animals; and they had no other proſpect but 
chat of periſhing by famine or war, when their comman- 
der formed the ſcheme of a retreat, which was actually put 
in execution. Having taken ſome artful precautions to 
Jeceive the enemy, he, in the middle of December, de- 
uted from Prague at midnight, with about 14,000 
men, thirty pieces of artillery, and ſome of the principal 
citizens as hoſtages for the ſafety of goo ſoldiers whom he 
lach left in garriſon. Notwithſtanding the difficulties he 
mult have encountered at that ſeaſon of the year, in a 
broken and unfrequented road which he purpoſely choſe, 
he, marched with ſuch expedition, that he had gained the 
Iles of the mountains, before he was overtaken by the 
bore and huſſars of prince Lobkowitz. The fatigue and 
hardſhips which the miſerable ſoldiers underwent are inex- 
:efible. A great number periſhed in the ſnow, and many 
Fundreds, fainting with wearineſs, cold, and hunger, were 
left to the mercy of the Auſtrian irregulars, conſiſting of 
the moſt barbarous people on the face of the earth. The 
count de Belleiſle, though tortured with the hip-gout, be- 
haved with ſurpriſing reſolution and activity. He cauſed 
himſelf to be carried in a litter to every place where he 
thought his preſence was neceſlary, and made ſuch diſpo- 
ſuions, that the purſuers never could make an impreſſion 
upon the body of his troops: but all his artillery, baggage, 
and even his own equipage, fell into the hands of the ene- 
my. On the 29th day of December, he arrived lat Egra, 
from whence he proceeded to Alſace without further mo- 
Ictation : but, when he returned to Verſeilles, he met 
with a very cold reception, notwithitanding the gallant 
exploit which he had performed. After his eicape, prince 
Lobkowitz returned to Prague, and the ſmall garriſon 
which Belleiſle had left in that place ſurrendered upon 
honourable terms ; ſo that this capital reverted to the houle 
of Aultria, 

The king of Great-Britain reſolving to make a powerful 
diverſion in the Netherlands, had, in the month of April, 
ordered 16,000 effective men to be embarked for that coun- 
try: but, as this ſtep was taken without any previous con- 
cert with the ſtates- general, the earl of Stair, deſtined to the 
command of the forces in Flanders, was in the mean time 
appointed ambaflador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to 
their high-mightinefles, in order to perſuade them to co-ope- 
rate vigoroully in the plan which his Britannic majeſty had 
torned—A plan by which Great-Britain was engaged as a 
principal ia a forcign diſpute, and entailed upon herſelf the 
whole burthen of an expenſive war, big with ruin and diſ- 
grace, England, from being the umpire, was now become 
a party in all continental quarrels; and, initead of trim- 
ming the balance of Europe, lavithed away her blood and 
treaſure in ſupporting the intereſt and allies of a puny elec- 
torat2 in the north of Germany. The king of Pruſſia had 
been at variance with the elector of Hanover. The duchy 
ot Mecklenburgh was the avowed ſubje& of diſpute: but 
his Pruſtian majeſty is ſaid to have bad other more provok- 
ing caules of complaint, which, however, he did not 
think proper to divulge. The king of Great-Britain found 
it convenient to accommodate theſe differences. In the 
courſe of this ſummer, the two powers concluded a conven- 
uon, in conſequence of which the troops of Hanover evacu- 
ated Mecklenburgh, and three regimeats of Brandenburgh 
took polleſlion of thoſe bailiwicks that were mortagged to 
the king of Pruſſia. The elector of Hanover being now 

cured from danger, ſixteen thouſand troops of that coun- 
ry, together with the 6000 auxilary Heſſians, began their 
march tor the Netherlands; and about the middle of Octo- 
„er arrived in the, neighbourhood of Bruſſels, were they 
encamped. The carl of Stair repaired to Ghent, where the 
britiſh forces were quartcred : a body of Auſtrians was aſ- 
lembled; and though the ſeaſon was far advanced, he ſeem- 
ed 'etermined upon ſome expedition: but all of a ſudden 
me troops were ſent into winter-quarters -The Auſtrians 
retired to Luxemburgh; the Engliſh and Heſſians remained in 

anders; and the Hanoverians marched into the county of 
lee without paying any regard to the biſhop's proteſ- 
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The ſtates- general had made a conſiderable augmentation 
of their forces by ſea and land; but, notwithſtanding the 
repeated inſtances of the earl of Stair, they reſolved to ad- 
here to their neutrality: they dreaded the neighbourhood 
of the French; and they were far from being pleaſed to ſee 
the Engliſh get footing in the Netherlands. The friends of 
the houſe of Orange began to exert themſelves : the ſlates 
of Groningen and Weſt-Frieſland proteſted, in favour of the 

rince, againſt the promotion of foreign generals which had 
par been made: but his intereſt was powertully oppoſed 
by the provinces of Zealand and Holland, which had the 
greateſt weight in the republic. The revolution in Ruſſia 
d1d not put an end to the war with Sweden. Thele two 
powers had agreed to an armiſtice of three months during 
which the czarina augmented her forces in Finland, She 
likewiſe ordered the counts Oſterman and Munich, with 
their adherents, to be tried : they were condemned to death, 


but pardoned on the ſcaffold, and ſent in exile to Siberia. 


The Swedes {till encouraged by the intrigues of France, re- 
tuſed to liſten to any terms of accommodation, unleſs Care- 
lia, and the other conqueſts of the czar Peter, ſhould be re- 
ſtored. - The French court had expected to bring over the 
new emprels to their meaſures : but they found her as well 
diſpoſed as her predeceſſor to aſſiſt the houſe of Aultria. 
She remitted a conſiderable fum of money to the quecn of 
Hungary; and at the ſame time congratulated the elector 
of Bavaria on his elevation to the imperial throne, The ce- 
remony of her co: onation was performed in May, with great 
ſolemnity, at Moſcow; and in November, ſhe declared her 
nephew, the duke of Hoſtein-Gottorp, her ſucceflor, by 
the title of grand-prince of all the Ruſhas. The ceflation of 
arms being expired, general Laſci reduced Frederickſheim, 
and obliged the Swediſh army, commanded by count Lew— 
enhaupt, to retire before him, trom one place to another, until 
at length they were quite ſurrounded near Helſingſors. In 
this emergency, the Swedith general ſubmicted to a capi- 
tulation, by which his infantry were tranſported by ſea to 
Sweden : his cavalry marched by land to Abo; and his ar- 
tillery and magazines remained in the hands of the Ruſſians. 
The king of Sweden being of an advanced age, the diet 
allembled in order to ſettle the ſucceſſion; and the duke of 
Holſtein-Gottorp, as grandſon to the eldeſt ſiſter to Charles 
XII. was declared next heir to the crown. A courier wag 
immediately diſpatched to Moſcow, to notify to the duke 
this determination of the diet; and this meſſage was followed 
by a deputation ; but when they underſtood that he had em- 
braced the religion of the Greek church, and been acknow- 
ledged ſuccefior to the throne of Ruſſia, they annulled his 
election tor Sweden, and reſolved that theſucceſſion ſhould nor 
be re-eſtabliſhed, until a peace ſhould be concluded with the 
carina. Conferrences were opened at Abo for this purpoſe. 
In the mean time, the events of war had been ſo long un- 
fortunate for Sweden, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to ap- 
peaſe the indignation of the people with ſome ſacrifice. The 
generals Lewnhaupt and Bodenbrock were tried by a court- 
martial for miſconduct: being found guilty and condemned 
to death, they applied to the diet, by which the ſentence 
was confirmed. The term of the ſubſidy-treaty between 
Great-Britain and Denmark expiring, his Daniſh majeſty 
refuſed to renew it; nor would he accede to the peace of 


Breſlau. On the other hand, he became ſubſidiary to 


France, with which alio he concluded a new treaty of com- 
merce. | | : 

The court of Verſailles were now heartily tired of main- 
taining the war in Germany, and had actually made equi- 
table propoſals of peace to the queen of Hungary, by whom 
they were rejected. Thus repulſed, they redoubled their 
preparations; and endeavoured, by adyantageous offers, 
to detach the King of Sardinia from the intereſt of the houſe 
of Auſtria. This prince had eſpouſed a ſiſter to the grand - 
duke, who preſſed him to declare for her brother, and the 
queen of Hungary promiſed to gratify him with ſome ter- 
ritories in the Milaneſe: befides, he thought the Spaniards 
had already gained too much ground in Italy : but, at the 
ſame time, he was afraid of being cruſhed between France 
and Spain, before he could be properly ſupported. He, 
therefore, temporized, and protracted the negotiation, until 
he was alarmed at the progrets of the Spaniſh arms ig Italy, 
and fixed in his determination by the {ubſidies of Great-Bri- 
tain. The Spaniſh army aſſembled at Rimini, under the 
duke de Montemar; and being joined by the Neapolitan 
forces, amounted to 60,c00 men, furniſhed with a large 
train of artillery. About the beginning of May, they en- 
tered the Bologneſe: then the king of Sardinia declaring 
againſt them, joined the Auſtrian army commanded by 
gount Traun: marched into the duchy of Parma; and un- 
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derſtanding that the duke of Modena had engaged in a 
treaty with the Spaniards, diſpoſſeſſed that prince of his 
dominions. The duke de Montemar, ſeeing his army di- 
miniſhed by ficneſs and deſertion, retreated to the king- 
dom of Naples, and was followed by the king of Sardinia, 
ks far as Rimini. "pls ; 

Here he received intelligence, that don Philip, third 
{on of his catholic majeſty, had made an irruption into m— 
with another army of Spaniards, and already taken poſſeſ- 
fion of Chamberri, the capital. He forthwith began his 
march for Piedmont. Don Philip abandoned Savoy at his 
approach, and retreating into Dauphine, took poſt under 
the cannon of Barreaux. The king purſued him thither, 
and both armies remained in fight of each other till the 
month of December, when the marquis de Minas, an active 
and enterprizing general, arrived from Madrid, and took 
upon him the command of the forces under don Philip. This 
general's firſt exploit was againſt the caſtle of Aſpremont, 
in the neighbourhood of the Sardinian camp. He attacked 
it ſo vigorouſly that the garriſon was obliged to capitulate 
in 44 hours. The loſs of this important poſt compelled the 
king to retire into Piedmont, and the Spaniards marched 
bac into Savoy, where they eſtabliſhed their winter-quar- 
ters. In the mean time, the duke de Montemar, who di- 
rected the other Spaniſh army, though the duke of Modena 
was nominal generaliſſimo, reſigned his command to count 
Gages, who attempted to penetrate into Tuſcany ; but was 
prevented by the vigilance of count Traun, the Auſtrian 
general. In December he quartered his troops in the Bolog- 
neſe and Romagna; while the Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe 
were diſtributed in the Modeneſe and Parmeſan. The 
pope was paſſive during the whole campaign: the Venetians 
maintained their neutrality and the king of the two Sicilies 
was over-awed by the Britiſh fleet in the Mediterranean. 

The new miniſtry in England had ſent out admiral Mat- 
thews to aſſume the command of this ſquadron, which, had 
been for ſome time conducted by Leſtock, an inferior of- 
ficer, as Haddock had been obliged to reſign his commiſ- 
ſion, on account of his ill ſtate of health. Matthews was 
likewiſe inveſted with the character of miniſter- plenipoten- 
tiary to the king of Sardinia and the ſtates of Italy. Imme- 
diately after he had taken poſſeſſion of his command, he 
ordered captain Norris to deſtroy five Spaniſh gallies which 
had been pur into the bay of St. Tropez; and this ſervice was 
effectually performed. In May he detached commodore Row - 
ley, with eight fail, to cruiſe off the harbour of Toulone 
and a great number of merchant-ſhips belonging to the 
—_— into his hands. In Auguſt he ſent commodore 
Martin with another ſquadron into the bay of Naples, to 
bombard that city, unleſs his Sicilian majeſty would imme- 
diately recal his troops, which had joined the Spaniſh army, 
and promiſe to remain neuter during the continuance of the 
war. Naples was immediately filled with conſternation; 
the king ſubſcribed to theſe conditions; and the Engliſh 
ſquadron rejoined the admiral in the road of Hieres, which 
he had et for his winter ſtation. Before this period he 
had landed ſome men at St. Remo, in the territories of Ge- 
noa, and deſtroyed the magazines that were erected for the 
uſe of the Spaniſh army. He had likewiſe ordered two of 
his cruiſers to attac a Spaniſh ſhip of the line which lay at 
anchor in the port of Ajaccio, in the iſland of Corſica: but 
the Spaniſh captain ſet his men on ſhore, and blew up 
his ſhip, rather than ſhe ſhould fall into the hands of the 
Engliſh. 

In the courſe of this year adm'ral Vernon and general 
Wentworth made another effort in the Weſt-Indies. They 
had in January received a re-enforcement from England, 
and planned a new expedition, 1n concert with the governor 
of Jamaica, who accompanied them in the voyage. Their 
deſign was to difembark the troops at Porto-Bello, and 
march acrofs the iſthmus of Darien, to attac the rich town of 
Panama. They failed from Jamaica on the gth of March, 
and on the 28th arrived at Porto-Bello. There they held 
a council of war, in which it was refolved, that as the troops 
were ſicly, the rainy ſeaſon begun, and ſeveral] tranſports 
not yet arrived, the intended expedition was become im- 
practicable. In purſuance of this detirmination the arma- 
ment immediately returned to Jamaica, exhibiting a ridi- 
culous ſpectacle of folly and irreſolution. * In Auguſt a 
ſhip of war was ſent from thence, with about 3oo ſoldiers, 
to the ſmall iſland Rattan, in the. bay of Honduras, of 


* In May two Englith frigates, commanded by captain Smith and captain 
Stuart, fell in with three Spaniſh ſhips of war, near the iſland of St, Chriſ- 
topher's. They forthwith engaged, and the action continued till night, 
by the favour of which the enemy retired to Porte-Rice in a ſhattered 
condition. | 
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which they took poſſeſſion. In September ver 
Wentworth received orders to return to England r Fw 
troops as remained alive: theſe did not amount ns, 
part of the number which had been ſent abroad in 1 tenth 
glorious ſervice. The inferior officers fell ignoblę br f ü. 
and deſpair, without an opportunity of Genalle;, "nels 
courage, and the commanders lived to feel the 1058 their 
reproach of their country. In the month of June and 
colony of Georgia was invaded by an armament f vhs 
Auguſtine, commanded by don Marinel de 3 . 
governor of that fortreſs. It conſiſted of 46 Wa, 
which 4000 men were landed at St. Simon's ew 
their march for Frederica. General Oglethor Ibn 
handful of men, took ſuch wiſe precautions 12 8 erh 
their progreſs, and harraſſed them in their march whe 
activity and reſolution, that after two of their detach ” 
had been defeated, they retired to- their thips, and rs 
abandoned the enterprize. MF 
In England the merchants ſtill complained 
commerce was not properly protected, and the 
moured much againſt the conduct of the Wir 
ſaid their burthens were increaſed to maintain 5 
with which they had no concern; to defray the engr. 
mous expence of inactive fleets and pacific armies 
Lord C. had by this time inſinuated himſelf into the conf. 
dence of his ſovereign, and engroſſed the whole direQtinn 
of public affairs. The war with Spain was now become x 
RO confideration, and neglected accordingly; whit 
the chief attention of the new miniſter was turned upon the 
affairs of the continent. The diſpute with Spain concerned 
Britain only. The intereſts of Hanover were connected 
with the troubles of the empire. By purſuing this obied 
he ſoothed the wiſhes of his maſter, and opened a more 
ample field for his own ambition. He had ſtudied the by 
licy of the continent with peculiar eagerneſs. This was the 
favourite ſubje& of his reflection, upon which he though 
and ſpoke with a degree of enthuſiaſm. The intolerable 
taxes, the poyerty, the ruined commerce of his country, 
the iniquity of ſtanding armies, votes of credit, and foreign 
connexions, upon which he had ſo often expatiated, wer- 
now forgotten, or overlooked. He ſaw nothing but glory, 
conqueſt, and acquired dominion. He ſet the power of 
France at defiance; and, as if Great-Britain had felt no diſ- 
treſs, but teemed with treaſure which ſhe could not other- 
wiſe employ, he powered forth her millions with a raſh and 
deſperate hand, in purchafing beggarly allies, and main- 
taining mercenary armies. The earl of Stair had artived 
in England towards the end of Auguſt, and conterred with 
his majeſty. A privy-council was ſummoned; and in a few 
days that nobleman returned to Holland. Lord Carteret 
was ſent with a commiſſion to the Hague in September; 
and when he returned the baggage of the king and the duke 
of Cumberland, which had been ſhipped for Flanders, was 
ordered to be brought on ſhore. The parliament met on 
the 16th day of November, when his majeſty told them, 
that he had augmented the Britiſh forces in the Low-Coun- 
tries with 16,000 Hanoverians and the Heſſian auxiliaries, 
in order to form ſuch a force, in conjunction with the A. 
ſtrian troops, as might be of ſervice to the common cad 
at all events. He extolled the magnanimity and tortituce 
of the queen of Hungary, as well as the reſolute conduc 
of the king of Sardinia, and that prince's ſtrict adherencer 
his engagements, though attacked in his own dominion. 
He mentioned the * made by Sweden, of bis go0d 
offices for procuring a peace between that nation and Ruft; 
the defenſive alliances which he had concluded with the C7% 
rina, and with the king of Pruſſia, as events which con 
not have been expected, if Great - Britain had not manifeſtel 
a ſeaſonable ſpirit and vigour, in defence and aſſiſtance c 
her ancient allies, and in maintaining the liberties 0! + 
rope. He faid, the honour and intereſt of his crown a“ 
kingdoms, the ſucceſs of the war with Spain, the 2 
bliſhment of the balance and tranquillity of Europe woul: 
reatly depend on the prudence and vigour of theit relo- 
1 The marquis of Tweedale moved for an addret 
of thanks, which was oppoſed by the earl of Cheſterficls, 
for the reaſons fo often urged on the fame occafion; bu 
ſupported by lord C. on his new-adopted maxims, wy 
thoſe ſpecious arguments which he could at all times 2 
duce, delivered with amazing ſerenity and afſurance. i 
motion was agreed to, and the addreſs preſented to his m 
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In the month of September the Tilbury ſhip of war, of fixty-g00% 

accidently ſet on fire, and deſtroyed, off the iſland of Hiſpaniola: *the bs 
occaſion 127 men periſhed: the reſt were ſaved by captain Hoare, 

fiance, who happened to be on the fame cruiſe. — 
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jeſty- About this period a treaty of mutual defence arid 
- ntee between his majeſty and the King of Pruſſia was 
wy d at Weſtminſter. In the houſe of commons mr. Lyt- 
W_ made a motion for reviving the place-bill ; but it was 
_ by a great number of members who had formerly 
44 ſtrenuous advocates for this meaſure, and rejected upon 
a diviſion. This was alſo the fate of a motion made to re- 
new the enquiry into the conduct of Robert earl of Ortord. 
As many ſtrong preſumptions of guilt had appeared againſt 
him in the reports of the ſecret committee, the nation had 
reaſon to expect that this propoſal would have been embrac- 
ed by a great majority : but ſeveral members, who in the 
receding ſeſſion had been loud in their demands of juſtice, 
now ſhamefully contributed their talents and intereſt in ſtifl- 
| - enquiry. 
? — the hole of lords took into conſideration the ſeveral 
eſtimates of the expence occaſioned by the forces in the pay 
of Great-Britain, earl Stanhope, at the cloſe of an elegant 
ſpeech, moved for an addreſs, to beſeech and adviſe his 
majeſty, that, in compaſſion to his people, loaded already 
wich ſuch numerous and heavy taxes, ſuch large and growing 
debts, and greater annual expences than the nation at any 
time before had ever {uſtained, he would exonorate his ſub- 
«fs of the charge and burthen of thoſe mercenaries who 
vere taken into the ſervice laſt year, without the advice or 
conſent of parliament. The motion was ſupported by the 
earl of Sandwich, who took occaſion to ſpeak with great 
contempt of Hanover, and in mentioning the royal family, 
ſeemed to forget that decorum which the ſubject required. 
He had, indeed, reaſon to talk with aſperity on the con- 
tract by which the Hanoverians had been taken into the 
pay of Great-Britain. Levy-money was charged to the 
account, though they were engaged for one year only ; 
and though not a ſingle * had been raiſed on this 
occaſion : they had been levied for the ſecurity of the 
electorate; and would have been maintained if England 
had never engaged in the affairs of the continent. The duke 
of Bedford enlarged upon the ſame ſubject. He ſaid it had 
been ſuſpected, nor was the ſuſpicion without foundation, 
that the meaſures of the Engliſh miniſtry had long been re- 
gulated by the intereſt of his nrajeſty's electoral territories : 
that theſe had been long conſidered as 2 gulf into which the 
treaſures of Great-Britain had been thrown : that the ſtate 
of Hanover had been changed without any viſible cauſe, 
face the acceſſion of its princes to the throne of England: af- 
fluence had begun to wanton in their rowns, and gold to glit- 
ter in their cottages, without the diſcovery of mines, or the 
increaſe of their commerce; and new dominions had been 
purchaſed, of which the value was never paid from the re- 
venues of Hanover. The motion was hunted down by the 
new miniſter, the patriot lord Bathurfl, and the earl of 
Bath, which laſt nobleman declared that he conſidered it as 
an act of cowardice and meanneſs, to fall paſſively down 
the ſtream of popularity, to ſuffer his reaſon and integrity 
to be overborne by the noiſe of vulgar clamours, which had 
been raiſed againſt the meaſures of government by the low 
arts of exaggeration, fallacious reaſonings, and partial re- 
preſentations. This is the very language which fir Robert 
Walpole had often uſed againſt mr. Pulteney and his con- 
fedrates in the houſe of commons. The aſſociates of the 
new ſecratary pleaded the cauſe of Hanover, and inſiſted 
upon the neceſſity of a land-war againſt France, with all 
the vehemence of declamation. Their ſuggeſtions were an- 
lwered; their conduct was ſeverely ſtigmatized by the earl of 
Cheſterfield, who obſerved, that the aſſembling an army 
in Flanders, without the concurrence of the ſtates- general or 
any other power engaged by treaty, or bound by intereſt, 
to ſupport the queen of Hungary, was a raſh and ridicu- 
lous meaſure: the taking 16,000 Hanoverians into Britiſh 
ay, without conſulting the parliament, ſeemed highly de- 
10g1ory to the rights and dignity of the great council of the 
nation, and a very dangerous precedent to future times: that 
theſe troops could not be employed againſt the emperor, 
whom they had already recognized : that the arms and 
wealth of Britain alone were altogether inſufficient to raiſe 
the houſe of Auſtria to its former De. dominion, and 
influence: that the aſſembling an army in Flanders would 
engage the nation as principals in an expenſive and rui— 
nous war, with a power which it ought not to provoke, 
mg could not pretend to withſtand in that manner: that 
Vile Great-Britain exhauſted herſelf almoſt to ruin, in 
1 of ſchemes founded on engagements to the queen 
ungary, the electorate of Hanover, though under the 
_ engagements, and governed by the ſame prince, did 
appear to contribute any thing as an ally to her aſſiſtance, 
at was paid by Great-Britain for all the forces it had ſent 
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into the field, at a very exorbitant price: that nothing could 
be more abſurd and iniquitous than to hire theſe mercenaries, 
while a numerous army lay inactive at home; and the na- 
tion groaned under ſuch intolerable burthens. It may be 
proper (added he) to repeat what may be forgotten in the 
multitude of other objects, that this nation, after having 
axalted the elector of Hanover from Aa ſtate of obſcurity to 
the crown, is condemned to hire the troops of that electorate 
to fight their own cauſe; to hire them at a rate which was 
never demanded before; and to pay levy-money for them, 
though it is Known to all Europe that they were not raiſed 
for this occaſion.” All the partiſans of the old miniſtry joined 
in the oppoſition to earl Stanhope's motion, which was re- 
jected by the majority. Then the earl of Scarborough moy- 
ed for an addreſs, to approve of the meaſures which had 
been taken on the continent; and this was likewiſe carried. 
by dint of number, It was not, however, a very eligible 
victory: what they gained in parliament they loft with the 
people. The new miniſters became more odious than theit 
predeceſſors; and people began to think that public virtue 
was an empty name. 

But the moſt levere oppoſition they underwent was in 
their endeavours to ſupport a bill which they had con- 
certed, and which had paſſed through the houſe of com- 
mons with great precipitation: it repealed certain duties 
on ſpirituous liquors; and licences for retailing thoſe li- 
33 and impoſed others at an caſier rate. When thoſe 
evere duties, amounting almoſt to a prohibition, were im- 
poſed, the populace of London were ſunk into the moſt 
brutal degeneracy, by drinking to exceſs the pernicious 
ſpirit called Gin, which was fold to cheap, that the loweſt © 
claſs of the people could afford to indulge themſelves in one 
ſtate of intoxication, to the deſtruction of all morals, in- 
duſtry, and order. Such a ſhameful degree of profligacy 
prevailed, that the retailers of this poiſonous compound 
ſet up painted boards in public, inviting people to be drunk 
for the ſmall cxpence of one penny; affuring them they 
might be dead drunk for two-pence, and have ſtraw for no- 
thing. They accordingly provided cellars and places 
ſtrewed with ſtraw, to which they conveyed thoſe wretches 
who were overwheimed with intoxication. In theſe diſmal 
caverns they lay until they recovered fome uſe of their fa- 
culties, and then they had recourſe to the ſame miſchievous 
Dotion : thus conſuming their health, and ruining their 
families in hideous receptacles of the moſt filthy vice, re- 
ſounding with riot, execration and blaſphemy. Such beaſtly 
practices too plunly denoted a total want of all police and 
civil regulations, and would have refleted diſgrace upon 
the molt barbarous community. In order to reſtrain this 
evil; which was become intolerable, the legiſlature enacted 
that law which we have already mentioned. But the po- 
pnizce ſoon broke through all reſtraint. Though no li- 
cince was ghtained, and no duty paid, the liquor continued 
to be fold in al! corners of the ſtreets: informers were inti- 
midated by the threats of the people; and the juſtices of 
the peace, cither from indolence or corruption, neglected 
to put tlic law in execution. The new miniſters toreſaw 
that a great revenue would accrue to the crown from a re- 
peal of this act; and this meaſure they thought they might 
the more decently take, as the law had ee 
for it appeared that the conſumption of gin had conſiderably 
increaled every year ſince thoſe heavy duties were impoſed. 
They, therefore, pretended, that ſhould the price of the 
liquor be moderately raiſed, and licences granted at 26s. 
each to the retailers, the loweſt claſs of people would be 
debarred the ule of it to exceſs: their morals would of con- 
ſequence be mended; and a confiderable ſum of money 
might be raiſed for the ſupport of the war, by mortgaging 
the revenue ariſing from the duty and the licences. Upon 
theſe maxims the new bill was founded, and paſſed through 
the lower-louſe without oppoſition: but among the peers 
it produced the moſt obſtinate diipute which had happened 
ſince the beginning of this parliament. The firſt aflault it 
ſuſtained was from lord Hervey, who had been diveſted of 
his poſt of privy-ſeal, which was beſtowed on lord Gower ; 
and theſe two noblemen exchanged principles from that 
inſtant, The firſt was hardened into a ſturdy patriot ; the 
other ſupplied into an obſequious courtier. L Hervey, 
on this occaſion, made a florid harangue upon the pernicious 
effects of the deſtructive ſpirit they were about to let looſe 

upon their fellow-creatures. Several prelates expatiated 
on the ſame topics: but the earl of Cheſterfield attacked, 
the bill with the united powers of reaſon, wit, and redicule. , 
Lord Carteret, lord Bathurſt, and the earl of Bath were 
numbered among its advocates; and ſhrewd arguments 
were advanced on both ſides of the queſtion. After very 
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10ng, warm, and repeated debates, the bill paſſed without 
amendments, though the whole bench of biſhops voted 
4gainlt it; and we cannot help owing, that it has not been 
attended with thoſe diſmal conſequences which the lords in 
the oppoſition foretold. When the queſtion was put for 
committing this bill, and the earl of Cheſterfield ſaw the 
biſhops join in his diviſion, * I am in doubt (ſaid he) whe- 
ther I have not got on the other fide of the queſtion ; for I 
have not had the honour to divide with fo many lawa ſleeves 
for ſeveral years.“ N 

By the feport of the ſecret committee it appeared that 
the then miniſter had commenced proſecutions againſt the 
mayors of boroughs who oppoſed his influence in the elections 
of members of parliament. Theſe proſecutions were found- 
ed on ambiguities in characters, or trivial informalities in 
the choice of magiſtrates. An appeal on ſuch a proceſs 
was brought into the houſe of lords; and this evil falling 
under conſideration, a bill was prepared for ſecuring the 
independency of corporations ; but as it tended to diminiſh 
the influence of the miniſtry, they argued againſt it with 
their uſual eagerneſs and ſucceſs; and it was rejected on a 
diviſion. The mutiny-bill and ſeveral others paſſed 
through both houſes. The commons granted ſupplies to 
the amount of fix millions, raiſed by the land-tax, the 
malt-tax, duties on fpirituous liquors, and licences, and a 
loan from the ſinking- fund. In two years the national debt 
had ſuffered an increale of 2, 400, oool. 

[1743] On the 21it day of April the ſeſſion was cloſed in 
the uſual manner. The king in his ſpeech to both houſes, 
told them, that, at the requiſition of the queen of Hun- 
gary, he had ordered his army, in conjunction with the 
Auſtrians, to paſs the Rhine for her ſupport and aſſiſtance: 
that he continued one ſquadron of ſhips in the Mediterra- 
nean, and another in the Weſt-Indies. He thanked the 
commons for the ample ſupplies they had granted; and de- 
clared it was the fixed purpoſe of his heart to promote the 
true. intereſt and happineſs of his kingdoms. Immediately 
after the prorogation of parliament he embarked for Germa- 
ny, accompanied by the duke of Cumberland, lord Carte- 
ret, and other perſons of diſtinction. 

At this period the queen of Hungary ſeemed to triumph 
over all her encmies. The French were driven out of Bo- 
hemia and part of the Upper-Palatinate; and their forces un- 
der Mareſchal Broglio were polted on the Danube. Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, at the head of the Aultrian army, 
entered Bavaria; and in April obtained a victory over a 
body of Bavarians at Brauneau : at the ſame time, three bodies 
ot Ciovatians penetrating through the paſſes the Tyroleze, 
ravaged the whole country to the very gates of Munich. 
The emperor preſſed the French general to hazard a battle; 
but he refuſed to run this ritque, though he had received a 
ſtrong re-enforcement from France. His imperial majeſty, 
thinking himſelf unſafe in Munich, retired to Augſburgh : 
Mareſchal Seckendorf retreated with the Bavarian troops 
to Ingoldſtadt, where he was afterwards joined by Ma- 
reſchal Broglio, whoſe troops had in this retreat been 
purſued and terribly harraſſed by the Auſtrian cavalry and 
huffars. Prince Charles had opened a free communication 
with Munich, which now, for the third time, fell into the 
hands of the queen of Hungary. Her arms likewiſe re- 


duced Friedberg and Landſperg, while prince Charles con- 


tinued to puriue the French to })onawert, where they were 
mined by 12,000 men from the Rhine. Broglio (till avoid- 
ed an engagement, and retreated before the enemy to 
Hailbron. The emperor being thus abandoned by his 
allies, and tripped o all his dominions, repaired to Franck- 
fort, where he lived in indigence and obſcurity. He now 
made advances towards an accommodation with the queen 
of Hungary. His general, Seckendorf, had an interview 
with count Khevenhuller at the convent of Lowerſcon- 
field, where a convention was ſigned. Thus treaty import- 


ed, That the emperor ſhould remain neuter during the con- 


tinuance of the preſent war; and, that his troops thould be 
quarteréd in Franconia: that the queen of Hungary ſhould 
keep poſleſſion of Bavaria till the peace: that Braunau and 
Scarding ſhould be delivered up tothe Auſtrians: that the 
French garrifon of Ingoldſtadt ſhould be permitted to 
withdraw, and be replaced by Bavarians ; but that the 
Auſtrian generals ſhould be put in poſſeſũon of all the ar- 
tillery, magazines, and warlike ſtores belonging to the 
French, which ſhould be found in the place. The gover- 
nors of Egra and Ingoldſtadt refuſing to acquieſce in the 
capitulation, the Auſtrians had recourte to the operations 
of war; and both places were reduced. In Ingoldſtadt 
they found all the emperor's domeſtic treaſure, jewels, 
plate, pictures, cabinets, and curiofities, with the ar- 


chives of the houſOof Bavaria, the moſt valuable F 

belonging to the nobility of that electorate, a — 
train of artillery, and a vaſt quantity of proviſions "oP 
and ammunition. pow, 

The French king, baffled in all the efforts he had 
to made for the ſupport of the emperor, ordered his mae: 
ter at Franckfort to deliver a declaration to the diet _ 
ſing himſelf very well pleaſed to hear they intended id in * 
pole their mediation for terminating the war, He Cid, be 
was no leſs ſatisfied with the treaty of neutrality which th 
emperor had concluded with the queen of Hungary t g 
event of which he was no ſooner informed, than he had 
dered his troops to return to the frontiers of his dominion; 
that the Germanic body might be convinced of 
and moderation. To this declaration the queen 
gary anſwered in a reſeript, that the deſign of France was 
to embarraſs her affairs, and deprieve her of the affftan. 
of her allies : that the elector of Bavaria could not be = 
ſideted as a neutral party in his own cauſe: that the med; 
ation of the empire could only produce a peace either 
with or without the concurrence of France : that in the for. 
mer caſe no ſolid yn could be expected ; in the latte; 
it was eaſy to foreſee, that France would pay norecurd ud 
a peace in which ſhe ſhould have no concern, She affirm. 
ed, that the aim of the French king was ſolely to gun 
time to repair his loſſes, that he might afterwards reine 
the troubles of the empire, The elector of Mentz, why, 
had favoured the emperor, was now dead, and his ſuc. 
ceflorinclined to the Auſtrian intereſt. He allowed this re. 
ſcript to be entered in the journalof the diet, together with 
the proteſts which had been made when the vote of Boke. 
mia was ſuppreſſed in the late election. The emperor com- 
plained in a circular letter of this tranſaction, as a ſtrcke 
levelled at his imperial dignity ; and it gave riſe to a warm 
diſpute among the members of the Germanic body, Seye- 
ral princes relented the haughty conduct, and began to be 
alarmed at the ſucceſs of the houſe of Auſtria : while others 
pitied the deplorable ſituation of the emperor, The king; 
of Great-Britain and Pruſſia, as electors of Hanover and 
Brandenburgh, eſpouſed oppolite ſides in this conteſt. 
His Pruſſian majeſty — againſt the inveſtiture of the 
duchy of Saxe-Lawenburgh, claimed by the king of Great- 
Britain: he had an interview with general Seckendotf at 
Anſpach; and was ſaid to have privately viſited the empe- 
ror at Francktfort. 

The troops which the king of Great-Britain had afſem- 
bled in the Netherlands began their march for the Rhine 
in the latter end of February; and in May they encamped 
near Hoech on the river Mayne, under the command ot 
the earl of Stair. This nobleman ſent major-general Bland 
to Franckfort, with a compliment to the emperor, aſſuring 
him, in the name of his Britannic majeſty, that the reſpec 
owing to his dignity ſhould not be violated, nor the place 
of his refidenco diſturbed. Notwithſtanding this affurance, 
the emperor retired to Munich, though he was afterwarc 
compelled to return, by the ſucceſs of the Auſtrians in B. 
varia. The French king, in order to prevent the juncti9! 
of the Britiſh forces with prince Charles of Lorrain, orderts 
the mareſchal de Noailles to aſſemble Go, ooo men up"! 
the Mayne; while Coigny was ſent into Allace with a f. 
merous army, to defend that province, and oppole Prine: 
Charles, ſhould he attempt to paſs the Rhine. The mad. 
chal de Noailles, having ſecured the towns of Spie, 
Worms, and Oppenheim, pailed the Rhine in the begin 
ning of June, and poſted himſelf on the eaſt tide 


hither. 


Minions, 
his e uity 


of Hun. 


of that 
river, above Franckfort. The carl of Stair adyanced # 
wards him, and encamped at Killenbach, between the vet 
Mayne and the foreſt of D'Armftadt : from this ſituation be 
made a motion to Aſcaffenburg, with a view to leur 12 
navigation of the Upper-Mayne: but he was er 
the enemy, who lay on the other ſide of the river, and b. 
taken poſſeſſion of the poſts above, fo as to intercept & 
ſupplies. They were poſted on the other {ide of the my 
oppoſite to the allies, whoſe camp they overlooked; 8 
they found means, by their parties and other precautten 
to cut off the communication by water between Franck” 
and the confederates. The duke of Cumberland had 12 
dy come to make his firſt campaign, and his majeſty BE 
in the camp on the gth day of June. He found [us whe 
amounting to about 40,000 men, in danger of ſtarving: * 
received intelligence, that a re-enforcement of 12,992 ©, 
noverians and Heſſians had reached Hanau; and her on 
to march thither, both with a view to effect the uae 6 
and to procure proviſion for his forces. With tl —_ 
decamped on the 26th day of June. He had no French 
quitted Aſchaffenburgh than it was ſeiſed Þy n 
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ral: he had not marched above three leagues, when that of Leghorn, Nothing could be more unjuſt than this 
3 red the enemy, to the number of 30,000, had treaty, by which the Genoeſe were negotiated: out of their 
he V river farther down, at Selingenſtadt, and were property. They had purchaſed the marquiſate of Final of 
— up in order of battle at the village of Dettingen, to the late emperor for a valuable e aa and * pure 
ute his paſlage. Thus he found himſelf cooped up in chaſe had been guaranteed by Great-Britain. It coul. 
dulp dangerous fituation. The enemy had poſſeſſed them- not, therefore, be expected that they would part with this 
wow of Aſchaffenburgh behind, {o as to prevent his re- acquiſition to a prince whole Saar- they thought er 
creat: his troops were confined in a narrow plain, bounded too formidable; ef; pecially, on condition ot its being _ e 
by hills and woods on the right, flanked on the left by the a free - port, to the prejudice of their own commerce. They 
river Mayne, on the oppoſe tide of which the French had prelented remonitrances againſt this article, by cheir e r 
erected batteries that annoyed the allies on their march: ters at the courts of London, Vienna, 8 and as 
in the front a conſiderable part of the French army was very little regard was paid to their tepreſentations, ** 
Jrawn up, with a narrow paſs betore them, the village of threw themſelves into the arms of France and Spain or 
Dettingen on their right, a wood on their lett, and a morals protection. | 
in the centre. Thus environed, the confederates muſt After the battle of Dettingen, colonel Mentzel, at the 
either have fought at a very great diſadvantage, or ſurren- head of a large body of irregulars belonging to the queen 
dered themſelves priſoners of war, had not the duke de ot Hungary, made an irruption into Lorraine, part of which 
Gramont, who commanded the enemy, been inſtigated by they ravaged without mercy. In September prince Charles, 
the ſpirit of madneſs ro forego theſe advantages. He pal- with the Auſtrian army, entered the Briſgaw, and at- 
ſed the defile, and advancing towards the allies, a battle tempted to pats the Rhine; but mareſchal Coigny had 
enſued. The French horſe charged with great impetuoſity, taken ſuch precautions for guarding it on the other de, 
and ſome regiments of Britiſh cavalry were put 1n diſorder: that he was obliged to abandon his deſign, and marching 
but the infantry of the allies behaved with uch intrepidity bas into the Upper-Palatinate, quartered his troops in thac 
and deliberation, under the eye of their ſovereign, as ſoon country, and in Bavaria. By this time the carl ol Stare 
determined the fate of the day: the French were obliged had lollicited and obtained leave to reſign his command. 
o give way, and repaſs the Mayne with great precipita- He had for ſome time thought himſelf neglected; and was 
tion, having loſt about zooo men Killed, wounded, or unwilling that his reputation ſhould ſuffer on account ot mea- 
ken, Had they been properly purſued before they re- ſures in which he had no concern, In October the king of 
collected themſelves from their Art confuſion, in all pro- Great-Britain returned to Hanover, and the army ſeparated. 
bability they would have ſuſtained a total overthrow. The The troops in Britiſh pay march ed bac tothe Netherlands, and 
earl of Stair propoſed that a body of cavalry ſhould be de- the reſt took the rout to their relpective countries. The 
ached on this ſervice; but his advice was over-ruled. The ſtates- general ſtill wavered between their own immediate 
lols of the ailies in this action amounted to 2000 men. interelt and their deſire to ſupport the houle of Auitria. At 
The generals Clayton and Monroy were killed: the duke length, however, they ſupplied her with a ſubſidy, and 
of Cumberland, who exhibited uncommon. proofs of cou- ordered 20,000 men to march to her aſſiſtance, notwith- 
rage, was ſhot through the calt of the leg: the earl of Al- ſtanding the intrigues of the marquis de Fenelon, the French 
bermarle, general Huſke, and ſeveral other officers of diſ- ambatlador ar the Hague, and the declaration of the king 
tinction, were wounded. The king expoſed his perſon of Pruſſia, who diſapproved of this meaſure, and refuſed 
to a ſevere fire of cannon as well as muſquetry: he rode be- them a patiage through his territories to the Rhine. 
tween the firſt and ſecond lines with his {word drawn, and Sweden was filled with diſcontents, and divided into 
encouraged the troops to fight for the honour of England. factions. The generals Bodenhrock and Lewenhaupt were' 
Immediately after the action he continued his march to beheaded, having been ſacrificed as ſcape-goats for the 
Hanau, where he was joined by the re-enforcement. The nun.ſtry, Some unſucceſsful efforts by fea and land were 
earl of Stair {ent a trumpet to mareſchal de Noailles, re- made againſt the Rufftans. At laſt the peace of Abo was 
commending to his protection the fic and wounded that concluded; and the duke oi Holſtein-Utin, uncle to the 
were left · on the field of battle; and theſe the French ge- ſucceſſor of the Ruſſian throne, was choſen as next heir to 
neral treated with great care and tenderneſs. Such ge- the crown of Sweden. A party had been formed in favour 
nerofity ſottens the rigours of war, and does honour to of the prince of Denmark; and the order of the peaſants 
humanity, actually elected him as ſuccetior. The debates in the col- 
The two armies continued on different fides of the river lege of nobles role to a very dangerous degree of animofity, 
till the 12th day of july, when the French general receiv- and were appealed by an harangue in Swedith verſe, which 
ing intelligence that prince Charles of Lorraine had ap- one of the tenators pronounced. The peafants yielded the 
proacued the Neckar, he ſuddenly retired, and repaſſed the point, and the ſucceſſion was fettled on the duke of Hol- 
cine between Worms and Oppenheim. The king of ſtein. Denmark, inſtigated by French councils, began to 
Foreat-Britain was viſited by prince Charles and count Khe- make preparations of war againſt Sweden: but, a body of 
venhuller at Hanau, where the future operations of the Ruſſian auxiliaries arriving in that kingdom, under the 
campaign were regulated. On the 27th day of Augutt, command of general Keith, and the czarina declaring ſhe 
the allied army patied the Rhine at Mentz, and the king would aſſiſt the Swedes with her whole force, the king of 
ed his head-quarters in the eſpiſcopal palace at Worms. Denmark thought proper to difarm. It had been an old 
were tie torces lay encamy od wil the latter end of Septem- maxim of French policy to embroil the courts of the North, 
er, when they advanced to Spire, where they were joined that they might be too much employed at home to inter- 
20,900 Dutch auxiliarics from the Netherlands. Mareſ- meddlc in the aſlairs of Germany, while France was at war 
mn Noulies having rerreated into Qpper-Allace, the allies with the houſe of Auſtria, The good underſtanding be- 
took  polleliion of Germe: gun, ard demoliſhed the en- tween the czarina and the queen of Hungary was at this 
tecnchment which the gn m, 1141 rated on the Queich: then period deitroyed, in conſequence of a conſpiracy which 


o WIMCr-quartcis, after an inactive campaign that re- Peterſburgh, for removing the emprets Elizabeth, and recal- 
Counded very little to the honour of thoſe by whom the ling the princeſs Anne to the adminiſtration. This deſign 
moons of the army were conducted. In September a being diſcovered, the principal conſpirators were corporally 
ry had been concluded at Worms between his Britannic punithed, and ſent in exile to Siberia. The marquis de 
mate! 
She engaged to maintain 30,000 men in Italy: the king of of the czarina, was ſuſpected of having been concerned in the 
dardinia obliged himſelf to employ 40, ooo infantry and plot; though the grounds of this fuſpicion did not appear 
doo hoife, in conſideration of his commanding the com- until after he was recalled and ſent as ambaſtador to the 
ech army, and receiving an annual ſubſidy of 200,0001. court of Berlin. The empreſs demanded ſutisfaction of the 
Irom Great-Britain. As a further gratification, the queen queen of Hungary, who appointed commitiioners to en- 
yielded to him the city of Placentia, with ſeveral diſtricts quire into his conduct, and he was acquitted : but the cza- 
"ne duchy of Pavia, and in the Novareſe; and all her rina was not at all ſatisfied of his innocence. In February a 
night and pretenſions to Final, at preſent poſſeſſed by the defenſive treaty of alliance was concluded between this prin : 
ie ublic of Genoa, which, they hoped, would give it up, ceſs and the king of Great-Britain. | | 


us lum the king of England promiſed to diſburſe; and in the death of the cardinal de Fleury, who had for many 
— to maintain a ſtrong ſquadron in the Mediter- years managed the affairs of that Kingdom. He is ſaid to 
* the commander of which ſhould act in concert with have poſſeſſed a lively genius, and an inſinuating addreſs; 

ardinian majeſty. Finally, the contracting powers to have been regular in his deportment, and moderate in his 


W Final ſhould be conſtituted a free-port, like diſpoſition; but at the ſame time he has been branded as de- 
Num : 5 
1. 84. 3 


they returned to Meutz: and in October were diſtributed had been formed by ſome perſons of diſtinction at the court of 


„the king of Sardinia, and the queen of Hungary. Botta, the Auſtrian miniſter, who had reſided at the court. 


"CINE repaid the purchaſe-money, amounting to 300,000]. By this time France was deprived of her ableſt miniſter, 
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ceitful, diſſembling, and vindictive. His ſcheme of poii; 
tics was altogether pacific; he endeavoured to accompliſh his 
purpoſes by raiſing and fomenting intrigues at foreign courts; 
he didnot ſeem to pay much regard to the military glory of 
France: and he too much negletted the naval power of that 
kingdom. Since Broglio was driven out of Germany, the 
French court affected uncommon moderation. They pre- 
tended that their troops had only. acted as auxiliaries while 
they remained in the empire : being, however, apprehen- 
ſive of an irruption into their own dominions, they declar- 
ed, that thoſe troops were no longer to be conſidered in that 
light, but as ſubjects acting in the ſervice of France. The 
campaign in Italy proved unfavourable to the Spaniards, 
In the beginning of February count Gages, who comman- 
ded the Spaniſh army in the Bologneſs, amounting to 24,000 
men, paſfed the Panaro and advanced to Campo- Santo, 
v here he encountered the imperial and Piedmonteſe forces, 
commanded by the counts Traun and Aſpremont. The 
ſtrength of the two armies was nearly equal. The action 
was obſtinate and bloody, though indeciſive. The Spani— 
ards loſt about 4000 men, killed, wounded, or taken. 
The damage ſuſtained by the confederates was not quite ſo 
great. Some cannon and colours were taken on both ſides; 
and each claimed the victory. Count Gages repaſſed the 
Panaro; retreated ſuddenly from Bologna; and marched 
to Rimini in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, where he fortified his 
camp in an advantageous:ſituation, after having ſuffered ſe- 
verely by deſertion. Count Fraun remained inactive in the 
Modeneſe till September, when he reſigned his command 
to prince Lobkowitz. This general entered the Bologneſe 
in Oftober, and then advanced towards count (zages, who, 
with his forces, now reduced to 7009, retreated to Fano; 
but afterwards took pofleſion oi Pelaro, and fortified 
all the paſtes of the river Foglia. "the ſeaſon was far ad- 
vanced before the Spaniſht pe, commanded by don Phi- 
lip, in Savoy, entered upon action. la all probability, the 
courts of Vertailles and Madrid carried on tome private ne- 
gociation with the king of Sardinia, This expedient fail- 
ing, don Philip decamped from Chamberrt in the latter end 
of Auguſt, and defiling through Dauphine rowards Briangon, 
was joined by the prince of Conti, at the head of 20,000 
French auxiliaries. Thus re-enforced he attacked the Pied- 
montele lines at Chatean-Dauphine ; but was repulſed in ſe— 
veral attempts, and obliged to retreat with conſiderable loſs. 
The French eſtablihed their winter- quarters in Dauphine 
and Provence; and the Spaniards maintained their footing 
in Savoy. 
The Britiſh fleet commanded by admiral Matthews over- 
awed all the ſtates that bordered on the Miditerranean. 
This officer, about the end of June, underſtanding that 
fourteen xebecks, laden with artillery and ammunition for 
the Spaniſh army, had arrived at Genoa, failed thither trom 
the road of Hieres, and demanded of the re-public thar 
they would either oblige theſe veſſels with the ſtores to 
quit their harbour, or ſcqueſter their lading until a 
general peace ſhould be eſtabliſhed. After ſome diſpute, 
it was agreed that the cannon and ſtores ſhould be depotited 
in the cattle of Bonitacio, ſituated on a roc at the ſouth- end of 
Corſica; ane that the xebecks ſhould have leave to rcire 
without moleſtation. The Corſicans had ſome years before 
revolted, and thaken off the dominion of the Genoele, 
under which their iſland had remained for many centuries. 
They found themſelves oppreited, and refolved to afterr 
their freedom. They conferred the ſovereign authority on 
a German adventurer, who was ſolemnly proclaimed, by 
the name of king Theodore. He had ſupplied them with 
ſome arms and ammunition, which he had brought from 
Tunis; and amuted them with promiſes of being aſũſted by 
foreign powe's in retrieving their independency: but as 
theſe promiſes were not performed, they treated him ſo 
roughly, that he had thought proper to quit the iſland, and 
they ſubmitted again to their old maſters. The troubles 
of Corſica were now revived. Theodore reviſited his king- 
dom, and was recognized by the principal chiefs of the 
iſland. He publiſhed a manifeſto: he granted a general 
pardon to all his ſubjects who thould return to their obedi- 
ence: he pretended to be countenanced and ſupported by 
the king of Great-Britain and the queen of Hungary. He 
was certainly thought a proper inſtrument to perplex and 
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In May a dreadful plague broke out at Meſſina in Cicily. It was im- 
ported in cotton and other commodities brought from the Morea; and ſwept 
off ſuch a multitude of people, that the city was almoſt depopulated: all the 
galley-ſlaves, who were employed in burying the dead, periſhed by the con- 
tagion; and this was the fate of many prieſts and monks who adminiſtred 
to thoſe who were infected. The dead bodies lay in heaps in the ſtreets, cor- 
rupting the air, and adding freſh fuel to the rage of the peſtilence. Num- 
bers died miſerably, for want of proper attendance and neceflarics; and all 
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change ſoon happened in the Britiſh minittr 
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harras the Genoeſe, and ſupplied at this juncture ,. 
ſum of money to purchaſe arms for the Corlicans: |. 
f N y, and then * 
was ſuffered to relapſe into his original oblcurity. gy..." 
Matthews, though he did not undertake any en aa 
of importance againſt the maritime towns of Spain. = 
nued to affert the Britiſh empire at ſea through the ky 
extent of the Mediterranean. The Spaniſh army herr, 
Philip was no ſooner in motion, than the Engliſh ie 
ordered ſome troops and cannon to be diſembarked eng 
ſecurity of Villa-Franca. Some ſtores having been * 5 
Civita- Vecchia, for the uſe of the Spanith forces unde; = , 
Gages, Matthews interpreted this tranſaction into a re 
tion of the neutrality which the pope had profefled: = 
ſent thither a ſquadron to bombard the place, The = 
of Rome was filled with conſternation; and the pope bl 
recourſe to the good offices of his Sardinian miichy ; 
conſequence of which the Engliſh ſquadron was orc; 6) x 
withdraw. The captains of lingle cruſing his, by ch by 
activity and vigilance, wholly interrupted the commerce of 
Spain; cannonaded and burned ſome towns on the lea-fide: 
and kept the whole coaſt in continual alarm. 
In the Weſt-Indies ſome untuccelsful eihuts wer, made 
by an Engliſh ſquadron, commanded by commodore 
Knowles. He attacked La Gueira on the coaft of Carry. 
cas, in the month of February; but niet with fuch a wm 
reception, that he was obliged to detiit, and make thc be 
of his way for the Dutch iſland Curagoa, where he repre] 
the damage he had fuitained. His ſhips being reficcd, he 
made another attempt upon Porto-Cavallo in Ap:l, which 
like the former miſcarried. Twelve hundred marines bein- 
landed in the neigl.bourhood of the place, were leized with 
ſuch a panic, that it was found necetlary to re-embatk they 
without delay. Then the commodore abandoned the @. 
terprize, and failed bac to his ſtation at the Leeward. 
iſlands, without having added much to his reputation, 
either as to conduct or reſolution. On the continent 6 
America the operations of the war were very inconlideralle, 
General Oglethorpe having received intelligence, that tae, 
Spaniards prepared for another invaſion from St. A gut 


tine, aſſembled a body of Indians, as a re-enforcement t9 
part of his own regiment, with the Highlanders and n. 
gers, and in the ſpring began his march, in order to aud. 
cipate the enemy. He encamped for ſome time in the 
neighbourhood of St. Auguſtine, by way of defiance: bn: 


as he was in no condition to undertake a ſiege, he return 
In October the princeſs Louiſa, vonn 
daughter of his Britannic majeſty, was marricd by prox”, 
at Hanover, to the prince-royal of Denmark, who met tut 
at Altena, and conducted her to Copenhagen. 

The diſcontents of England were artfully influned by 
antiminiſterial writers, who not only exaggerated the by 
thens of the people, and drew frighitful pictures of the du 
treſs and mifery which, they ſaid, tmpended over the nue, 
but alſo employed the arts of calumny and milrepreenta 
tion, to excite a jealouſy and national quarrel between 
Engliſh and Hanoverians. They atiirmced, that in the 
campaign the Britiſh general bad been negle-ted 1 d de: 
ſpiſed; while the councils of foreign officeis, gre ty int: 
rior to him in capacity, quality, and reputation, El vet 
followed, to the prejudice of the common caule: thit iÞs 
Britiſh troops ſultained daily infults from thei gun n c, 
naries, who were indulged with particular ma; of u 
favour: that the ſovereign himſelf appeared at Pettme= 
in a Hanoverian ſcarf; and that his clectoral tr00P* 5 
very little ſervice in that engagement. Though the ws 
material of theſe aſſertions were certainly falſc, 1, * 
ſtrong impreſſion on the minds of the people, already it 
ed by the enormous expence of a continental wat a 
tained for the intereſt of Germany. When the pa . 
met in the beginning of December, a motion was Me" e 
the houſe of peers, by the earl of Sandwich, lor an ales. 
beſceching his majeſty to diſcontinue the Hanover? a6. 
in Britiſh pay, in order to remove the popular dcs 
and ſtop the murmurs of the Engliſh troops abroad. i 
was ſupported by the duke of Bedford, the carl 9! (oe 
field, and all the leaders in the oppotition, who di 3 
to enumerate, and inſiſt upon all the circumſtancss 
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was horror and deſolation. At the beginning of winter it ceaſed, mw x fs 
deſtroyed near 59,000 inhabitants of Meflina, and of the garriſons 10” arr! 
del and caſtle. It was prevented from ſpreading in Sicily, +7 * my Ress n 
cado drawn from Melazzo to Taormina: but it was conveyed y: mne goodh 
Calabria, by the avarice of a broker of that place, who bought be formed 
at Meſſina, The king of Naples immediately ordered lines 3 berät 
together with a chain of troops which cut off al! conunulicatton © 


that place and the reſt of the 60ntiugnt. 
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e mentioned. They moreover obſerved, that better 
— might be hired at a ſmaller expence: that it would 
ages and endleſs taſk to exhauſt the national treaſure, 
r Schiss a hungary and barren electorate: that the po- 
m ger diffarisfaction againlt theſe mercenaries was ſo general, 
ail to ſuch violence, as nothing but their diſmiſſion 
pe d appeaſe : that if ſuch hirelings ſhould be thus con- 
— — year to year, they might at laſt become a bur- 
5 entailed upon the nation, and be made ſubſervient, 
under ſome ambitious prince, to purpoſes deſtructive of 
Britiſh liberty. Theſe were the ſuggel ions of ſpleen and 
animoſity: for, granting the necetiity of a land war, the 
Hanoverians were the moſt natural allies and auxiliaries 
which Great-Britain could engage and employ. How 1n- 
ſolent ſoever ſome few individual generals of that electorate 
might have been in their private deportment, certain it 
is, their troops behaved with great ſobriety, diſcipline, 
and decorum 3 and in the day of battle did their duty with 
as much courageandalacrityas any body of men ever diſplay- 
ed on the like ocaſion. The motion was rejected by the ma- 


 fority ; but, when the term for keeping them in the Britiſh 


pay was nearly expired, and the eſtimates for their being con- 
linued the enſuing year were laid before the houſe, the earl 
of Sandwich renewed his motion. The lord-chancellor, as 
ſpeaker of the houſe, interpoſing, declared, that by their 
rules a queſtion once rejected could not be revived during 
the ſame leſion. A debate enſued, and the ſecond motion 
was over-ruled. The Hanoverian troops were voted in the 
houſe of commons: neverthelefs, the ſame nobleman moved 
in the upper-houſe, that the continuing 16,000 Hano- 
verians in Britiſh pay was prejudicial to his majeity's true 
intereſt, uſeleſs to the common cauſe, and dangerous to the 
welfare and tranquillity of the nation. He was teconded by 
the duke of Marlborough, who had reſigned his commiſſion 
in diſguſt; and the propoſal gave birth to another warm 
diſpute : but victory declared, as uſual, for the miniſtry. 
In the houſe of commons they ſuſtained divers attacs. 
A motion was made for laying a duty of 8s. in the pound 
on all places and penſions. Mr Grenville moved tor an 
addreſs, to beſeech his majeſty, that he would not engage 
the Britiſh nation any further in the war on the continent, 
without the concurrence of the Statcs-general on certain 
ſtipulated proportions of force and expence, as in the late 
war. Theſe propolals begat vigorous debates, in which 
the country-party were always foiled by dint of ſuperior 
number. Such was the credit and iufluence of the miniſtry 
in parliament, that although the national debt was in— 
crealed by above fix millions fince the commencement of 
the war, the commons indulged them with an enormous 
lum ſor the expence of the enſuing year. The grants ſpe- 
cited in the votes amounted to fix millions and an half: to 
this {um were added three millions and an half paid to the 
ſinking- fund in perpetual taxes; ſo that this year's expence 
role to ten millions. The funds eſtabliſhed for the annual 
charge were the land and malt-taxes; one million paid by 
the Faſt-India company for the renewal of their charter, 
1200,000l, by annuities, one million from the ſinking— 
fund, 36,000]. from the coinage, and .600,000l. by a lot- 
tery: an expedient. which for ſome time had been anaually 
repeated : and which, in a great mcaſure contributed to 
debauch the morals of the public, by introducing a ſpirit 
of gaming, deſtructive of all induſtry and virtue. 

The difienfions of the Britiſh parliament were ſuddenly 
ſuſpended by an event that ſcemed to unite both parties in 
the proſecution of the fame meaſures. This was the in— 
telligence of an intended invaſion. By the parliamen- 
tary dilputes, che loud clamours, and the general diflatiſ- 
laetion of the people in Great-Britain, the French miniſtry 
were perſuaded that the nation was ripe for a revolt. This 
belick was corroborated by the aſſertions of their emiſſaries 
in different parts of Great-Britain and Ireland. Theſe were 
papiſts and jacobites of ſtrong prejudices and warm ima- 
$124tions, he faw things through the medium of paſſion and 
party, and ſpoke rather from extravagant zeal than from 
lober conviction. They gave the court of Verſailles to un- 
derſland, that if the chevalier de St. George, or his eldeſt 
lon, Charles-Edward, ſhould appear at the head of a 
ench army in Great-Britain, a revolution would inſtantly 
lollow in his favour. This intimation was agrecable to car- 
url de Tencoin, who, ſince the death of Fleury, had 
vorne a ſhare in the adminiſtration of France. He was of 
violent enterpriſing temper. He had been recommended 
10 dle purple by the chevalier de St. George, and was ſeem- 
Sl attached to the Stuart family. His ambition was flat- 
(cred with the proſpect of giving a king to Great-Britain ; 
01 performing {uch eminent ſervice to his benefactor ; and 
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of reſtoring to the throne of their anceſtors a family con- 
nected by the ties of blood with all the greateſt princes of 
Europe. The miniſtry of France foreſaw, that even it this 
aim ſhould miſcarry, a deſcent upon Great-Britain would 
make a conſiderable diverſion from the continent in favour 
of France, and embroil and embarraſs his Britannic ma- 


jeſty, who was the chief ſupport of the houſe of Aultria, 


and all its allies. Actuated by thele motives, he concert— 
cd meaſures with the chevalier de St. George at Rome, who 
being too much advanced in years to engage perſonally 
in ſuch an expedition, agreed to delegate his pretenſions 
and authority to his ſon Charles, a youth of promiſing ta— 
lents, ſage, ſecret, brave, and enterpriting, amiable in 
his perſon, grave, and even reſerved in his deportment. He 
approved himſelt in the ſequel compoled and moderate in 
ſuccels, wonderfully firm in adverſity ; and though tenderly 
nurſed in all the delights of an effeminate country, and 
gentle climate, patient almoſt beyond belief of cold, hun- 
ger, and fatigue. Such was the adventurer now deſtined 
to fill the hope which the French miniſtry had conceived 
trom the projected invaſion of Great-Britain. 

Count Saxe was appointed by the French king comman- 
der of the troops deſigned for this expedition, which 
amounted to 15,000 men. They began their march to 
Picardy, and a great number of veſlels was aſſembled for 
their embarkation at Dunkirk, Calais, and Bologne. It 
was determined that they ſhould be landed in Kent, under 
convoy of a ſtrong ſquadron equipped at Breſt, and com- 
manded by monſieur de Roquetuille, an officer of expe— 
rience and capacity. The chevalier de St. George is {aid 
to have required the perſonal {ervice of the duke of Or- 
mond, who exculed himſelf on account of his advanced 
age: be that as it will, prince Charles departed from Rome 
about the end of December, in the diſguiſe of a Spanith 
courier, attended by one ſervant only, and furniſhed with 
pattports by cardinal Aquavia. He travelled through Tut- 
cany to Genoa, from whence he proceeded to Savona, 
where he embarked for Antibes, and proſecuting his jour— 
ney to Paris, was indulged with a private audience of the 
French king: then he {ct out incognito for the coaſt of Pi- 
cardy. The Britiſh miniſtry being appriſed of his arrival 
in France, at once comprehended the deſtination of the 
armaments prepared at Breſt and Boulogne. Mr Thomp— 
ſon, the Englith reſident at Paris, reccived orders to make 
a remonſtrance to the French miniſtry, on the violation of 
thoſe treaties by which the pretender to the crown of Great- 
Britain was excluded from the territorics of France. But 
he was given to underſtand, that his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
would not explain himſelf on that tubject, until the king 
of England ſhould have given fatisfaction on the repeated 
complaints which had been made to him, touching the in- 
fractions of thoſe very treaties Which had hcen fo often vi— 
olated by his orders. in the month of January, M. de 
Roqueteuille ſailed from Bret, directing his courſe up the 
Engliſh channel, with twenty thips of war. They were im- 
mediately diſcovered by an Invzilh crutler, which ran into 
Plymouth; and the intelligence was conveyed by land to 
the board of Admiralty. Sir John Norris was forthwith 
ordered to take the command of the ſquadron at Spithead, 
with which he failed round to the Downs, where he was joined 
by ſome ſhips of the line from Chatham, and then he found 
himſelf at the head of a ſquadron conſiderably ſtronger than 
that of the enemy. 

Several regiments marched to the ſouthern coaſt of Eng- 
land : all governors and commanders were ordered ta re- 
pair immediately to their reſpective poſts: the forts ar the 
mouths of the Thames and Med way were put in a poſture of 
defence; and directions were iflucd to aſfemble the Kentiſh 
militia, to defend the coaſt in caſe of an invaſion. On the 
15th day of February, the king ſent a meſſage to both 
houſes of parliament, intimating the arrival of the preten- 
der's ſon in France, the preparations at Dunkirk, and the 
appearance of a French flect in the Engliſh channel. They 
joined in an addreſs, declaring their. indignation and ab- 
horrence of the deſign formed in favour of a popiſh preten- 
der; and aſſuring his majeſty, that they would, with the 
warmeſt zeal and unanimity, take ſuch meatures as would 
enable him to fruſtrate and defeat to delperate and inſolent 
an attempt. Addreſſes of the ſame kind were preſented by 
the city of London, both univerſities, the principal towns 
of Great-Britain, the clergy, the diflenting miniiters, the 
quakers, and almo ſtall the corporations and communities 
of the kingdom. A requiſition was made of the 6000 auxilia- 
ries which the ſtates-general were by treaty vbliged to fur- 
niſh on fuch occaſions; and theſe were granted with great 
alacrity and expedition. The carl of Stair, forgetting his 
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wrongs, took this opportunity of offering his ſervice to 
government, and was re-invelled with the chief command 
of the forces in Great-Britain. His example was followed 
by {everal noblemen of the firſt rank. The duke of Mon- 
tague was permitted to raiſe a regiment of horle ; and or- 
ders were {ent to bring over 6000 of the Britiſh troops from 
Flanders, in caſe the invaſion ſhould actually take place. 
His majeſty was, in another addreſs from parliament, ex- 
horted to augment his forces by tea and land: the habeas 
corpus act was ſuſpended for fix months, and ſeveral per- 
ſons of diſtinftion were apprehended on ſuſpicion of trea- 
ſonable practices: a proclamation was iſſued for putting 
the laws in execution againſt papiſts and non-jurors, who were 
commanded to retire 10 miles from London, and every 
precaution was taken which lcemed neceſſary for the preſer- 
vation of the public tranquillity. 
Mean while the French court proceeded with their pre- 
parations at Boulogn and Dunkirk, under the eye of the 
oung pretender; and ooo men were actually embarked. 
de Roquefeuille ſailed up the channel as far as Dunge- 
neſs, a promontory on the coaſt of Kent, after having de- 
tached M.de Barreil, with five ſhips to haſten the embarka- 
tion at Dunkirk. While the French admiral anchored off 


- Pungenets, he perceived, on the 24th day of February, 


the Britiſh fleet, under fir John Norris, doubling the 
South-Foreland from the Dowas ; and though the wind 
was again{t him, taking the opportunity of the tide ro come 
up and engage the French ſquadron. Roquefeuille, who 
little expected ſuch a viſit, could not be altogether com- 
poſed, conſidering the great ſuperiority of his enemies: but 
the tide failing, the Engliſh admiral was obliged to anchor 
two leagues ſhort of the enemy. In this interval, M. Ro- 
quefeuille called a council of war, in which it was deter- 
mined to avoid an engagement, weigh anchor at fun-fet, 


and make the beſt of their way to the place from whence 


they had ſet ſail. This reſolution was favoured by a very 
hard gale of wind, which began to blow from the north-caſt, 
and carried them down the channel with incredible expe- 
dition. But the fame ſtorm which, in all probability, 
ſaved their fleet from deſtruction, utterly diſconcerted the 
deſign of invading England. A great number of their 
trantports was driven aſhore and deſtroyed, and the ret 
were ſo damaged that they could not be ſpeedily repaired. 
The Engliſh were now maſters at ſea, and their coaſt was 
fo well guarded, that the enterprize could not be proſecuted 
with any probability of ſucceſs. The French generals no- 
minated to ſerve in this expedition returned to Paris, and 
the young pretender reſolved to wait a more favourable op- 
Poriniti. In the mean tune he remained in Paris, or 


CreatBritaing he refolved to make ſome bold effort, even 
without the aſſiſtance of Louis, in whoſe fincerity he had 
no faith, and forthwith took proper meaſures to obtain ex- 
act information rouching the number, inclinations, and in- 


' fluence of his father's adherents in England and Scotland. 


The French king no longer preſerved any mcafures with 
the court of London: the Britiſh reſident at Paris was given 
to underſtand, that a declaration of war muſt enſue ; and 
this was actually publiſhed on the 2oth day of March. The 


king of Great-Britain was taxed with having diſſuaded the 


court of Vienna from entertaining any thoughts of an ac- 
commodation; with having intringed the convention of 
Hanover; with having exerciſed piracy upon the ſuhjects of 
France, and with having blocked up the harbour of Toulon. 
On the gift day of March, a like denunciation of war 
againſt France was publiſhed at London, amidſt the accla- 
mations of the people. 

[1744] The commons of England, in order to evince 
their loyalty, brought in a bill denouncing the penalties of 
bigh-treaſon again!t thoſe who ſhould maintain correſpon- 
dence with the tons of the pretender. In the upper-houſe, 
lord Hardwicke, the chancellor, moved that a clauſe ſhould 
be inferted, extending the crime of treaſon to the poſterity 
of the offenders, during the lives of the pretender's ſons. 
The motion was ſupported by the whole ſtrength of the 
miniſtry, produced a warm debate, in winch the duke of 
Bedford, the earl oi Cheſterſield, the lord Talbot and Her- 
ve, argued againſt it in the moſt pathetic manner, as an 
liberal expedient, contrary to the dictates of humanity, 
the Jaw of nature, the rules of common juſtice and the pre- 


= The oppofition bid ſuſtuined a heavy blow in the death of the duke of 
Argyle, a nobleman of ſhining qualifications far the ſenate and the field, 
wile ehatagter would have bern ſtill more illuſtrious, had not ſomę patts of 
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calculated. Notwithſtanding thele ſuggeſtions, the 


the 13th at a conſiderable diſtance, and purſued [! 


cepts of religion; an expedient that would i 
nocent with the guilty, and tend to the at 
miniſterial power, for which purpole it wa 


nvolye the in 


"SMentation of 
1 Undoubtedly 
clause 


was carried in the affirmative, and the bill ſent bac bs 61 
the 


commons, where the amendment was vigorouſſy gn. 

by lord Strange, lord Guernley, mr. W. Pitt * 3 
members, by whom the original bill had been « * 
nanced: the majority, however declared for the 2 
ment, and the bill obtained the royal aſſent. The ** 
of parliament was cloſed in May, when the king told ch. 
that the French had made vaſt preparations on the 3 
the Netherlands; and that the 3 had rer 0 
furniſh the ſuccours ſtipulated by treaties, ps 

By this time an action had happened in the Mei; 

nean between the Britiſh fleet commanded by admira] a. 
thews, and the combined ſquadrons of France ang 8, wh 
which had been for ſome time blocked up in the harbo, c 
Toulon. On thegth of February they were perceived and. 
ing out of the road, to the number of 34 fail: the Enel 
admiral immediately weighed from Hieres-bay; and on Ys 
11th, part of the fleets engaged. Matthews attacked the 
Spanith admiral, don Novarro, whoſe ſhip, the Rey ha 
a firſt rate, mounted with above 100 guns. Rear-agniira 
Rowley ſingled out M. de Court, who commanded the 
French ſquadron: and very few captains followed the ex. 
ample of their commanders : but vice-admiral Leſtock 
with his whole diviſton, remained at a great diſtance aſtem: 
and ſeveral captains who were immediately under the ge 
of Matthews behaved in ſuch a manner as reflected diſgtace 
upon their country. The whole tranſaction was conduc! 
without order or deliberation. The French and Spaniards 
would have willingly avoided an engagement, as the Ri. 
tiſh ſquadron was ſuperior to them in ſtrength and number. 
M. de Court, theretore, made the be:t of his way towards 
the Straits mouth, probably with intentention to join the 
Breſt ſquadron : but he had orders to protect the Spanitl 
fleet; and as they tailed heavily, he was obliged to wait for 
them, at the hazard of maintaining a battle with the Enolith, 
Thus circumſtanced he made fail and lay to by turns: ſo 
that the Britiſh admiral could not engage them in proper 
order; and as they outſailed his ihivs, he began to tar 
they would etcape him altogether, ſhould he wait for vice- 
admiral Lettock, who was 1o far aſtern. Under this an- 
prehenſion he made the ſignal tor engaging, while that tor 
the line of battle was ſtill ditplayed ; and this incontilency 
naturally introduced confuſion. The fight was maintained 
with great vivacity by. the few who engaged. Ihe Rea! 
being quite difabled, and lying like a wrec upon the water, 
mr. Matthews tent a fire- ſhip to deſtroy her; but the cafe. 
dient did not take effect. The ſhip ordered to cover thi: 
machine did not obey the ſignal; fo that the captain ot the 
fire-(hip was expoſed to the whole fire of the enemy, Ne. 
vertheleſs, he continued to advance until he found the 
veſlel ſinking; and being within a few yards of the Real 
he ſet fire to the fuſecs. The ſhip was immediately in 
flames, in the midſt of which he and his lieutenant, with 
twelve men periſhed. This was likewife the fate 0f a 
Spaniſh launch, which had been manned with fifty ſailors, !0 
prevent the fire-thip from running on board the Real. Ons 
hip of the line belonging to the'Spanith ſquadron aue 
to captain Hawke, who ſent a licutenant to take poten” 
ot her: ſhe was afterwards retaken by the French {qua!”; 
but was found ſo difabled, that they left her deicito!, 5% 
ſhe was next day burned by order of admiral Mathes. 
At night the action ceaſed ; and the admiral found his dg 
hip to much damaged, that he moved his ag mt dn, 
ther. Captain Cornwall fell in the engagement, alter har⸗ 
ing exhibited a remarkable proof of courage and ne, 
dity: but the loſs of men was very incontiderabie. Ne 
day the enemy appeared to leeward, and ihe admiral gar 
chaſe till night, when he brought to, that he night 8 
joined by the ſhips a- ſtecn. They were perceived age 
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evening. In the morning of the 14th, twenty 
were icen diſtinctly, and Leſtock with his d Soo 
gained ground of them conſiderably by noon ; but W 
Matthews diſplayed the ſignal for leaving off chale, . 
bore away for Port-Mahon, to repair the damage he -n8 
ſuſtained. 
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Mean while the combined ſquadfons continucd x 


coaſt towards the coaſt of Spain. RI. de Coutt, 3 = 
3 | | \ 
diviſion, anchored in the road of Alicant; and don 
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his conduct ſubjected bim to the ſuſpicion of ſelſiſuneſs and . 
He was ſuececded in that title by his brother, Archibald earl of 1 
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co failed into the harbour of Carthagena. Admiral Mat- 
wich 5. on his arrival at Minorca, accuſed Leſtock of hav- 
lle mülbebaved on the day of action; ſuſpended him from 
Hoffe, and ſent him priſoner to England, where in his 
0 he accuſed his accuſer. Long before the engage- 
_ theſe two officers had expreſſed the moſt violent re- 
entment againſt each other. Matthews was brave, open, 
and undiſguiſed ; but proud, imperious, and precipitate. 
Leſtock had ſignalized his courage on many occaſions, and 
erlectly underſtood the whole diſcipline of the navy; but 
he was cool, cunning, and vindictive. He had been treat- 
ed ſuperciliouſly by Matthews, and 1n revenge took advan- 
tagc of his errors and precipitation. To gratity this paſ- 
ſion, he betrayed the intereſt and glory of his country ; for 
ic is not to be doubted, but that he might have come up in 
time to engage; and, in that caſe, the fleets of France and 
Spain would in all Iikchhood have been deſtroyed : but he 
entrenched himſelf within the punctilios of diſcipline, and 
ſy with pleaſure his antagoniſt expoſe himſelf to the ha- 
zard of death, ruin, and diſgrace. Matthews himſelt, in 
the ſequel, ſacrificed his duty to his retentment, in re- 
(raining Leſtock from purtuing and attacking the combin- 
ed ſquadrons on the third day after the Lye one when 
they appeared diſabled, and in manifeſt ditorder, and 
would have fallen an eaſy prey, had they been vigorouily 
attacked. One can hardly, without indignation, reflect 
upon theſe inſtances, in which a community has ſo ſeverely 
ſuffered from the perſonal animoſity ot individuals. The 
miſcarriage of Toulon became the lubject of a parliamen— 
tary enquiry in England. The commons, in an addrefs 
to the throne, detired that a court- martial might be ap- 
pointed to try the delinquents. By this time Leſtock ha d 
accuſed Matthews, and all the captains of his diviſion who 
miſbehaved on the day of battle. The court- martial was 
conſtituted, and procceded to tryal. Several commanders 
of ſhips were caſliered: vice-admiral Leſtock was honour- 
ably acquitted ; and admiral Matthews rendered incapable 
of {ſerving for the future in his majeſty's navy. All the 
world knew that Leſtock kept aloot, and that Matthews 
ruſhed into the hotteſt pare of the engagement. Yet the 
former triumphed on his tryal, and the latter narrowly el- 
cuped the ſentence of death for cowardice and miſconduct. 
Such deciſions are not to be accounted for, except from 
prejudice and faction. | 
The war in Germany, which had been almoſt extin- 
guiſlied in the laſt campaigne, began to revive, and raged 
with redoubled violence. The emperor had ſollicited the 
mediation of his Britannic majeſty for compromiſing the 
differences hetween him and the court of Vienna, Prince 
William of Heile-Cafſel had conferred with the king of 
Vngland on this ſubject ; and a negotiation was begun at 
Hanau. The emperor offcred to diſmiſs the French aux— 
iliaries, provided the Auſtrians would evacuate his heredi— 
tary dominions. Nay, prince William and lord Carteret, 
25 plenipotentiaries, actually agreed ro preliminaries, by 
which his imperial majeſty engaged to renounce the alli- 
ance of France, and throw himſelf into the arms of the ma- 
nitime powers: to reſign all pretenſions to the ſucceſſion of 
the houſe of Auſtria; and to revive the vote of Bohemia 


in che eleftoral college, on condition of his being re-eſta- 


bliſhed in the poſſeſſion of his dominions; recognized as 
emperor by the queen of Hungary, and accommodated with 
a monthly ſubſidy for his maintenance, as his own territo- 
res were exhauſted and impoveriſhed by the war. By a 
leparate article, the king of Great-Britain promiſed to fur- 
niſh him with 300,000 crowns, and to interpoſe his good 
vtnces with the queen of Hungary, that his electoral do- 
minons ſhould be favourably treated. Thele preliminarics, 
Lough ſettled, were not ſigned. The court of Vienna was 
unwilling to part with their conqueſts in Bavaria and the 
Upper Palatinate. The queen truſted too much to the va- 
lour of her troops, and the wealth of her allies, to liſten to 
uch terms of accommodation; and whatever arguments 
were uſed with the king of Great-Britain, certain it 1s the 
negotiation was dropped, on pretence that the articles 
were diſapproved by the miniſtry of England. The em- 
Peror, environed with diſtreſs, renewed his application to 
the king of Great-Britain; and even declared that he would 
refer 115 cauſe to the determination of the maritime powers: 
ug all his advances were diſcountenanced ; and the treaty 
ot Worms dliſpelled all hope of accommodation. In this 
Manner did the Britith miniſtry reject the faĩreſt opportunity 
that could poſſibly occur of terminating the war in Germany 
With honour and advantage, and of treeing their country 
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The inflexibility of the houſe of Auſtria, and its chief 
ally, proved ſerviceable to the emperor. The forlorn fitu- 
ation of this unfortunate prince excited the compaſſion of 
divers princes : they reſented the inſolence with which the 
head of the empire had been treated by the court of V1- 
enna ; and they were alarmed at the increaſing power of a 
family noted for pride, tyranny, and ambition. Thele 
conſiderations gave riſe to the treaty of Franckfort, con- 
cluded in May between the emperor, the king of Pruſſia, 
the king of Sweden as landgrave of Hefle-Caflel, and the 
elector- palatine. They engaged to preſerve the conſtitu- 
tions of the empire, according to the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
and to ſupport the emperor in his rank and dignity. They 
agreed to employ their good offices with the queen of Hun- 
gary, that ſhe might be induced to acknowledge the em- 
peror, to reitore his hereditary dominions, and give up the 
archives of the empire that were in her pofleſſion. They 
guaranteed to each other their reſpective territories : the 
diſputes about the ſucceſſion of the late emperor, they re- 
terred to the decifion of the ſtates of the empire: they pro- 
miſed to aſſiſt one another in caſe of being attacked; and 
they invited the king of Poland, the elector of Cologn, and 
the biſhop of Leige, to accede to this treaty. Such was 
the confederacy that broke all the meaſures which had beer 
concerted between the king of Great-Britain and her Hun- 
garian majeſty for the operations of the campaigne. In the 
mean time, the French king declared war againſt this 
princeſs, on pretence that the was obſtinately deaf to all 
terms of accommodation, and determined to carry the war 
into the territories of France. In her counter-declaration 
ſhe taxed Louis with having infringed the moſt ſolemn en- 
gagement with reſpect to the pragmatic ſanction; with 
waving ipirited up different pretenders to lay claim to the 
ſucceſſion of the late emperor ; with having endeavoured 
to inſtigate the common enemy of Chriſtendom againſt her; 
and with having acted the incendiary 1n the north of Europe, 
that the czarina might be prevented from aſſiſting the houſe 
of Auſtria, while his numerous armies overſpread the em- 


pire, and deſolated her hereditary countries. Theſe recri- 


minations were literally true. The houles of Bourbon and 
Auſtria have for many centuries, been the common diſ- 
turbers and plagues of Europe. 

The king of France, though in himſelf pacific and un- 
enterpriting, was ſtimulated by his miniltry to taſte the glo- 
ry of conqueſt in the Netherlands, where he had affembled 
an army ot 120,000 men, provided with a very formidable 
train of artillery. The chief command was veſted in the 
mareſcal count de Saxe, who poſſeſſed great military talents, 
and proved to be one of the moſt fortunate generals of the 
age in which he lived. The allied forces, conſiſting of 
Englith Hanoverians, Dutch, and Auſtrians, to the num- 
ber of 70,000 effective men, were in the month of May 
ailembled in the neighbourhood of Bruflels, from whence 
they marched towards Oudenard, and poſted themſelves 
behind the Schelde, being unable to retard their progreſs 
of the enemy. The French monarch, attended by his 
favourite ladies, with all the pomp of caſtern luxury, ar— 
rived at Liſle on the twelfth day of the ſame month; and in 
the adjacent plain reviewed his army. The ſtates- general, 
alarmed at his preparations, had, in a conference with his 


ambatlador at the Hague, expreſſed their apprehenſions, 


and entreated his moſt chriſtian majeſty would deſiſt from 
his deſign of attacking their barrier. Their remonſtrances 
having proved ineffectual, they now ſent a miniſter to wait 
upon that monarch, to enforce their former repreſentations, 
and repeat their entreaties: but no regard was paid to his 
requeſt. The French king told him, he was determined 
to prolecute the war with vigour, as his moderation hitherto 
had ſerved to no other purpoſe but that of rendering his 
enemies more intractable. Accordingly, his troops inveſt- 
ed Menin, which was in ſeven days ſurrendered upon 
capitulation. Vpres, Fort-Knocke, and Furnes underwent 
the fame fate; and on the 2gih day of June the king of 
France entered Dunkirk in triumph, 

He had taken ſuch precautions for the defence of Alſace, 
which was guarded by confiderable armies under the com- 
mand of Coigny and Seckendorf, that he thought he had 
nothing to tear from the Auſtrians in that quarter: befides, 
he had received ſecret affurances that the king of Pruſſia 
would declare for the emperor; lo that he reſolved to pur- 
{ue his conqueſts in the Netherlands. But all his meatures 
were defeated by the activity of prince Charles of Lorraine, 
and his officers, who found means to pals the Rhine, and 
oblige the French and Bavarian generals ro retire to Lam- 
pertheim, that they might cover Straſburgh. The Aul- 
trians made themiclyes maſters of Haguenau and Saverne: 
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they ſecured the paſſes of Lorraine; and laid all the coun- 
try of Lower-Alſace under contribution. The king of 
France was no ſooner appriſed of the prince's having paſſed 
the Rhine, and penetrated into this province, than he ſent 
off a detachment of 30,000 men from his army in Flanders 
to re-enforce that under the mareſchal de Coigny; and he 
himſelf began his journey from the Rhine, that he might in 
perſon chec the progreſs of the enemy: but this deſign was 
anticipated by a ſevere diſtemper that overtook him at 
Metz in Lorraine. The phyſicians deſpaired of his life. 
The queen, with her children, and all the princes of the 
blood, haſtened from Verſailles to pay the laſt duties to 
their dying ſovereign, who, as a true penitent, diſmiſſed 
his concubines, and began to prepare himſelf for death: 
yet the ſtrength of his conſtitution triumphed over the te- 
ver, and his recovery was celebrated all over his dominions 
with uncommon marks of joy and affection. 

In the mean time the ſchemes of the Auſtrian general 
were fruſtrated by the king of Pruſſia, who, in the month 
of Auguſt, entered the electorate of Saxony, at the head of 
a numerous army. There he declared, in a public mani- 
feſto, that his aims were only to re-eſtabliſh the peace of 
the empire, and to ſupport the dignity of its head. He 
aſſured the inhabitants that they might depend upon his 
protection, in caſe they ſhould remain quiet; but threaten- 
ed them with fire and {word ſhouid they preſume to oppole 
his arms. In a reſcript addrefled to his miniſters at foreign 
courts, he acculed the queen of Hungary of obſtinacy, in 
refuſing to acknowledge the emperor, and reſtore his here- 
ditary dominions : he ſaid he had engaged in the league of 
Franckfort, to hinder the head of the empire from being 
opprefled : that he had no intention to violate the peace 
of Breſlau, or enter as a principal into this war: he attirm- 
ed, that his deſign was to act as auxiliary to the emperor, 
and eſtabliſh the quiet of Germany. He penetrated into 
Bohemia and undertook the ſiege of Prague, the governor 
of which furrendered himſelf and his garriſon — of 
war on the 16ih day of September. He afterwards reduced 
Tabor, Bodweis, and Teyn, and in a word ſubdued the 
grrateſt part of the kingdom: and Auſtrian forces in 
that country being in no condition to ſtop his progreſs. 
Nevertheleſ he was ſoon obliged to relinquiſh his con— 
queſts. Prince Charles of Lorraine was recalled from Al- 
{ace, and repaſted the Rhine in the face of the French 
army, commanded by the mareſchals de Coigni, Noailles, 
and Belleifle. Ihen he marched to the Danube, laid the 
Upper-Palitinate under contribution, and entering Bohe- 
mia, joined the troops under Bathiani at Merotitz. The 
king of Poland elector of Saxony, at this juncture, declar- 
ed in favour of her Hungarian majeſty. A convention for 
the mutual guarantee of their dominions had been ſigned 
between thoſe two powers in December; and now prince 
Charles of Lorraine was re-enforced by 20,0c0 Saxon 
troops, under the conduct of the duke of Saxe-Weflentels. 
The combined army was ſuperior to that of Pruſſian majeſty 
whom they reſolved to engage. But he retired before 
them, and having evacuated all the places he had garri- 
ſoned in Bohemia, retreated with precipitation into Sileſia. 
There his troops were put into winter-quarters ; and he 
himſelf returned to Berlin, extremely mortified at the iſſue 
of the campaign. 

During theſe tranſactions, count Seckendorf marched 
into Bavaria, at the head of a ſtrong army, drove the Aul- 
trians out of that electorate, and the emperor regained poſ- 
ſeſſion of Munich, his capital, on the 22d day of October. 
In Auguſt the French army paſſed the Rhine at Fort-Louis, 
and inveſted the ſtrong and important city of Fribourg, de- 
tended by general Demnitz, at the head of gooo veterans. 
The king of France arrived in the camp on the 11th day of 
October; and the fiege was carried on with uncommon vi- 
gour. The Auſtrian governor made incredible efforts 
in the defence of the place, which he maintained until it 
was reduced to a heap of ruins, and one-halt of the garriſon 
deſtroyed. At length, however, they were obliged to ſur- 
render themſelves, priſoners of war, after the trenches had 
been open 45 days, during which they had killed above 

I 5,000 of the beſiegers. With this conqueſt, the French 
King cloſed the campaign, and his army was cantoned along 
the Rhine, under the inſpection of the count de Maillebois. 
By the detachments drawn from the French army in Flan- 
ders, count Saxe had found himſelf conſiderably weaker 
than the confederates: he threw up ſtrong entrenchments 
behind the Lys, where he remained on the defenſive, until he 
was re-enforced by the count de Clemont, who commanded 
a ſeparate body on th-: fide of Newport. The allies, to the 
r unber Ui 74,000, paſſed the Schelde, and advanced to- 
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wards Helchin : but the enemy being ſo advantaons.. 

poſted, that they could not attac him with any DW a 
advantage, they filed on in fight of Tourney ; and pect ot 
8th day of Auguſt encamped in the plains of Lig. a the 
of drawing count Saxe from the ſituation in which 1 pe 
ſo ſtrongly fortified. Here they foraged for ſeveral y Was 
and laid the open country under contribution: hg, I, 
they made no attempt on the place itſelf, which in _, 
bability would have fallen into their hands had th. os 
veſted it at their firſt approach: for then there was 1 


and their commanders would not deviate from : 
form of war. Beſides, they were divided in their 
and deſpiſed one another, General Wade, y; 
ed the Engliſh and Hanoverians, was a vain, weak m 
without confidence, weight, or authority; and the Auſtria? 
general, the duke d'Aremberg, who was a proud, rapacion 
glutton, devoid of talents and fentime:\t, After vr 
remained for ſome time in ſight of Liſt, and made à 94 
neral forage without moleitation, the, retired to their = 
mer camp on the Schelde, from wiicnce they ſoon marched 
into winter-quarters. Count Saxe at length quitted h. 
lines; and by way of retaliation, ſent out detachments ! 
ravage the Low-countries, to the very gates of Ghent and 
Bruges. The conduct of the allied generals was ſeyerc!; 
dee een in England, and ridiculed in France, not cn 
in private converſation but alſo on their public the; c. 
where it became the ſubject of farces and pantomines, | 
The campaign in Italy produced divers +icifinudes + 
fortune. The king of Naples having affem|)!2d an arm; 
Joined count Gages, and publiſhed a manifeſto in vindicy. 
tion of his conduct, which was a direct violation of the 
neutrality he had promiſed to obſerve. He maintained, 
that his moderation had been undervalued by the courts of 
London and Vienna; that his frontiers were threatened 
with the calamities of war; and that the queen of Hun. 
gary made no ſecret of her intention to invade his domini- 
ons. This charge was not without foundation, wi 
{aries of the houſe of Auſtria endeavoured to excitc 2 re- 
bellion in Naples, which prince Lobkowitz had orders to 
favour by an invaſion. This general was encamped 1: 
Monte Rotundo, in the neighbourhood of Rome, when 
in the month of June, the confederates advanced to \ cl: 
tri. While the two armies remained in fight of each other 
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N but two or three battalions of militia; but co. 
axe ſoon threw in a conſiderable re- enforcement T1. v 
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Hungary exhorted the Neapolitans to ſhake off the Sa 
yoke, and ſubmit again to the houle of Auttria, Thus leg, 
however, produced little or no effect; and the Arian 
detachment retired at the approach of the duke of Vice, 
with a ſuperior number of forces. In Auguſt, cout Brown, 
at the head of an Auſtrian detachment, f fed Velle! [10 
the night; and the king of the two Sic.lios, with the wake 
of Modena, were in the utms.. er of bins ten. 
They eſcaped by a poſtern with gr. culry, and ro: ! 
to the quarters of count Gages, who pot” 
a great general on this ccf n. 


diſpelled the panic and cor. if; had bega 


vail in his camp, and made a iti for CULT, 17 199 
retreat of the Auſtrians, Co. „ finding h. lei 
danger of being ſurrounded, -. roper v9 lecit 


retreat, which he ctiecca wil! ; drt and Cf Lack Tek 
rying off a prodigious booty 12% thouſand Spanne 
are {aid to have fallen in? en; and Roo men eie 
taken, with ſome ſtand. and colours. Count Matten, 
a Neapolitan general, among the priſonets. -o 
Auſtrians loſt about 600 n; and general Noviti fell . 
the hands of the enemy: but the exploit produced n 
ſequence of importance. The heats of autumn proved 
fatal to the Auſtrians who were not accuſto td the c.. 
mate, that prince Lobkowitz {aw his army n. gh Has 
without any poſlibility of its being recruited : eldes. a 
country was {o drained that he could no longer Poe. 
ſubſiſtence. Impelled by thefe conſiderations, Re HE 
tated a retreat. On the 11th day of Novemv®t- 13 
camped from Faiola, marched under the wall: 0 8 
paſſed the Tyber at Ponte Molle, formerly knows vreik 
name of Pons Milyius, which he had juſt time +» 11101 
down behind him, when the van-guard of the »Þ ” how 
and Neapolitans appeared. Part of his rear-g\a"s _ 
ever, was taken, with count Soro who commands .. 
Nocera; and his army ſuffered greatly by detertuone 
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rern 
heleſs, he continued his retreat with equal ſkill and ex- 

ag paſſed the mountains of Gubio, and by the way 

* Vicerbo reached the Bologneſe. The pope was altoge- 

„ naffive. In the beginning of the campaigne he had 
l Lobkowitz; and now he received the king of the 
e Sicilies with marks of the warmeſt affection. That 
2 ce having viſited the chief curioſities of Rome, return- 
75 Naples leaving part of his troops under the command 

ages. 

1 likewiſe favoured his brother don Philip in Sa- 

voy and Piedmont. He was early in the ſeaſon joined at 

Antibes by the French army, under the conduct of the 

-ince of Conti. In the latter end of March, the combined 

forces paſſed the Var, reduced the caſtle of Aſpremont, 

and entered the city of Nice, without oppoſition, In 

April, they attacked the king of Sardinia, who, with 20,000 

men, was ſtrongly entrenched among the mountains at 

Villa-Franca. The action was obſtinate and bloody; but 

their numbers and perſeverance prevailed. He was ob- 

led to abandon his poſts, and embark on board of the 

Britiſh ſquadron, which tranſported him and his troops to 

Vado. The intention of don Philip was to penetrate 

through the territories of Genoa into the Milaneſe; but 

admiral Matthews, who hovered with a ſtrong ſquadron 

on that coaſt, ſent a meſſage to the republic, declaring, 

that ſaould the combined army be ſuffered to paſs through 

her dominions, the king of Great-Britain would confider 
ſuch a ſtep as a breach of their neutrality. The ſenate, 

intimidated by this intimation, entreated the princes to de- 

it from their deſign; and they reſolved to chooſe another 
route. They defiled towards Piedmont, and affavilted the 

ſtrong poſt of Chateau-Dauphine, defended by the king of 
Sardinia in perſon. After a deſperate attac, in which they 

loſt 4000 men, the place was taken: the garriſon of De- 

mont {ſurrendered at diſcretion, and the whole country of 
Piedmont was laid under contribution. Hais Sardinian ma- 
tefty was not in a condition to hazard a battle; and, there- 

tore, poſted himſelt at Saluzzes, in order to cover his ca- 
pual. The combined army advanced to the ſtrong and 

important town of Con, which was invelted in the begin- 
ning of September. Baron Leutrum the governor made 
an obſtinate defence, and the fituation of the place was 
ſuch as rendered the ſiege difficult, tedious, and bloody. 
The king of Sardinia being re-cnforced by 10,000 Aul- 
ſtrians, under general Palavicini, advanced to its relief, 
and a battle enſued. The action was maintained with 
great vigour on both fides, till night, when his majeſty 
finding it impracticable to force the enemy's entrenchment, 
retired in good order to his camp at Muraſſo. He after- 
wards found means to throw a re-enforcement and ſupply 
of proviſions into Coni; and the heavy rains that fell at this 
period, not only retarded, but even diſpirited the beſiegers. 
Nevertheleſs, the princes perſiſted in their deſign, notwith- 
finding a dearth of proviſions, and the approach of winter, 
tilt the latter end of November, when the chevalier de Soto 
entered the place with 600 freſh men. This incident was 
no ſooner known, than the princes abandoned their enter- 
prize; and leaving their fic and wounded to the mercy of 
the Piedmonteſe, marched bac to Demont. Having dit- 
mantled the fortifications of this place, they retreated with 
great precipitation to Dauphine, and were dreadfully har- 
ratfed by the Vaudois and light troops in the ſervice of his 
Sardinian majeſty, who now again ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion 
of Piedmont. The French troops were quartered in Dau- 
phine; but don Philip ſtill maintained his footing in Savoy, 
tc inhabitants of which he fleeced without mercy. 

After the action of Toulon, nothing of conſequence was 
achieved by the Britiſh ſquadron in the Mediterranean; 
and indeed the naval power of Great-Britain was, during 
che ſummer, quite inactive. In the month of June, com- 
modore Anſon returned from his voyage of three years and 
ane months, in which he had ſurrounded the terraqueous 
globe, We have formerly obſerved, that he failed with a 
mall ſquadron to the South-ſea, in order to annoy the Spa- 
nth ſettlements of Chili and Peru. Two of his large ſhips 
having been ſeparated from him in a ſtorm before he wea- 
thered Cape-Horn, had put in at Rio de Janiero, on the 
coaſt of Braſil, from whence they returned to Europe. A 
trie te commanded by captain Cheap, was ſhipwrecked on 
a deſolate iland in the South-ſca. Mr Anſon having un- 
gone a dreadſul tempeſt, which diſperſed his fleet, ar- 
ed at the ifland of Juan Fernandez, where he was joined 
by the Glouceſter, a ſhip of the line, a floop, and a pink 


"cd with proviſions. Theſe were the remains of his ſqua- 
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the celebrated poet, died in the month of June. In Oc- 
ucheis of Marlborough retigned her breath, in the 85th year 
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dron. He made prize of ſeveral veſſels; took and burned 
the little town of Payta; ſet fail from the coaſt of Mexico, 
for the Phillippine ifles; and in this paſſage the Glouceſter 
was abandoned and ſunk : the other veſſels had been de- 
{troyed tor want of men to navigate them, fo that nothing 
now remained but the commodore's own ſhip, the Centu- 
rion, and that but very indifferently manned; for the crews 
had been horribly thinned by ſicneſs. Incredible were 
the hardſhips and miſery they ſuſtained from the ſhattered 
condition of the ſhips, and the icorbutic diſorder, when 
they reached the plentitul iſland of Tinian, where they were 
ſupplied with the neceſſary refreſhments. Thence they 
prolecuted their voyage to the river Canton in China, where 
the commodore ordered the ſhip to be ſheathed, and found 
means to procure a re-enforcement of ſailors. The chief 
object of his attention was the rich annual ſhip that ſails 
between Acapulco in Mexico, and Manilla, one of the 
Phillippine iſlands. In hopes of intercepting her, he ſet 
{ail from Canton, and ſteered his courſe bac to the ſtraits of 
Manilla, where ſhe actually fell into his hands, after a ſhort 
but vigorous engagement. The prize was called Neuſtra 
Signora de Cabodonga, mounted with forty guns, manned 
with 600 ſailors, and loaded with treaſure and effects to the 
value of 4330,000l. ſterling: with this windfall, he re- 
turned to Canton; from whence he proceeded to the 
Cape of Good-Hope, and proſecuted his voyage to Eng- 
land, where he arrived in ſafety. Though this fortunate 
commander enriched himſelf by an occurrence that may be 
termed almoſt accidental, the Britiſh nation was not in- 
demnitied for the expence of the expedition; and the ori- 
ginal deſign was entirely defeated. Had the Manilla ſhip 
eſcaped the vigilance of the Engliſh commodore, he might 
have been, at his return to England, laid aſide as a ſuper- 
annuated captain, and died in obſcurity: but his great 
wealth inveſted him with conſiderable influence, and added 
luſtre to his talents. He ſoon became the oracle which 
was conſulted in all naval deliberations; and the king raiſed 
him to the dignity of a pecrage. In July, fir John Bal- 
chen, an admiral of approved valour and great experience, 
failed from Spithead with a ſtrong ſquadron, in queſt of 
an opportunity to attac the French fleet at Breſt, under 
the commmand of M. de Rochambault. In the bay of 
Biſcay he was overtaken by a violent ftorm, that diſperſed 
the ſhips, and drove them up the Engliſh channel. Ad- 
mira] Stewart, with the greater part of them, arrived at Ply- 
mouth; but fir John Balchen's own ſhip, the Victory, 
which was counted the moſt beautiful firſt-rate in the world, 
foundered at ſea; and this brave commander periſhed, 
with all his officers, volunteers, and crew, amounting to 
1109 choice ſeamen. 

On the 4th day of October, after the ſiege of Friburg, 
the marſhal de Belleiſle, and his brother happened, in their 
way to Berlin, to halt ata village in the foreti of Hartz, 
dependant on the electorate of Hanover. There they were 
appredended by the bailiſf of the place, and conducted as 
priſoners to Oſterode; from whence they were removed to 
Stade on the Elbe, where they embarked for England. 
They reſided at Windſor till the following year, when they 
were allowed the benefit of the cartel which had been eſta- 
bliſhed between Great- Britain and France at Frankfort, and 
releaſed accordingly, after he had been treated by the Britiſh 
nobility. with that reſpect and hoſpitality which was due to 
their rank and merit. a 

The diſſentions in the Britiſh cabinet were now ripened 
into another revolution in the miniſtry, Lord Carteret, 
who was by this time earl Granville in conſequence of his 
mother's death, had engrofted the royal favour ſo much, 
that the duke of. N——— and his brother are ſaid to have 
taken umbrage at his influence and greatneſs. He had in- 
curred the reſentment of thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed by 
the appellation of patriots, and entirely forfeited his popu- 
larity. The two brothers were very powerful by their par- 
liamentary intereſt : they knew their own ſtrength, and en- 
gaged in a political alliance with the leading men in the op- 
poſition, againſt the prime miniſter and his meaſures. 
This coalition was dignified with the epithet of © The Broad 
Bottom,” as if it had been eſtabliſhed on a true conſtitutio- 
nal foundation, comprehending individuals of every claſs, 
without diſtinction of party. The appellation, however, 
which they aſſumed was afterwards converted into a term of 
deriſion. The earl of Granville perceiving the gathering 
ſtorm, and foreſeeing the impoſſibility of withſtanding ſuch 
an oppolition in parliament, wiſely avoided the impending 
danger and diſgrace, by a voluntary reſignation of his em- 


of her age; immenſely rich, and very little regretted, either by her own 
family, or che world in general. 5 
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ployments. The earl of Harrington ſucceeded him as ſe- 
cretary of ſtate. The duke of Bedford was appointed firſt 
lord of the admiralty, and the earl of Cheſterfield declared 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland. The lords Gower and Cobham 
were re-eſtabliſhed in the offices they had reſigned : mr, 
Lyttelton was admitted as a commiſſioner of the treaſury ; 
even fir John Hynde Cotton accepted of a place at court ; 
and fir John Philips ſat at the board of trade and plantations, 
though he ſoon renounced this employment. This was 
rather a change of men than of meaſures, and turned out 
to the eaſe and advantage of the ſovereign ; for his views 
were no longer thwarted by an obſtinate oppoſition in par- 
lament. | 
The ſeſſion was opened on the 28th day of November, 
in the uſual manner. The commons unanimouſly granted 
about fix millions and a half for the ſervice of the enſuing 
year, to be raiſed by the land, the malt, and the ſalt- taxes, 
the ſinking- fund, and an additional duty on wines. In 
January, the earl of Cheſterfield ſet out for the Hague, 
with the character of an ambaſſador extraordinary, to per- 
ſuade, if poſſible, the ſtates- general to engage heartily in 
the war. About the ſame time, a treaty of quadruple al- 
liance was ſigned at Warſaw by the queen of Hungary, the 
king of Poland, and the maritime powers. This was a mu- 
tual guarantee of the dominions belonging to the contract- 
ing parties: but his Poliſh majeſty was paid for his con- 
currence, with an annual ſubſidy of 1 50,000l. two-thirds 
of which were defrayed by England, and the remainder was 
ditburſed by the United Provinces. ® h 
{1745 ] The buſineſs of the Britiſh parliament being dif- 
cuſſed, the ſeſſion was cloſed in the beginning of May; 
and immediately after the prorogation the king ſet out 
for Hanover. The death of the emperor Charles VII. 
which happened in the month of January, had entirely 
changed the face of affairs in the empire, and all the princes 
of Germany were in commotion. - The grand-duke of Tuſ— 
cany, coniort to her Hungarian majeſty, was immediately 
declared a candidate for the imperial crown ; while his pre - 
tenſions were warmly oppoſed by the French king and his 
allies. The court of Vienna, taking advantage of the late 
emperor's death, ſent an army to invade Bavaria in the 
month of March, under the conduct of general Bathiani, 
who routed the French and Palatine troops at Phiffenhoven ; 
took potleſſion of Rain; ſurrounded and difarmed 6000 
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Heſſians in the neighbourhood of Ingoldſtadt : and drove 


the Bavarian forces out of the electorate. The young elec- 
tor was obliged to abandon his capital, and retire to Augſ- 
burgh, where he found himſelf in danger of loſing all his 
dominions. In this emergency, he yielded to the earneſt 
ſollicitations of the empreſs his mother, enforced by the ad- 
vice of his uncle, the elector of Cologne, and of his gene- 
ral, count Seckendorff, who exhorted him to be recon- 
ciled to the court of Vienna. A negotiation was immedi— 
ately begun at Fueſſen, where in April the treaty was con- 
cluded. The queen conſented to recognize the imperial 
dignity, as having been veſted in the perſon of his father; 
to acknowledge his mother as emprets dowager; to reſtore 
his dominions, with all the fortreiles, artillery, ſtores, and 
ammunition, which the had taken: on the other hand, he 
renounced all claim to the ſucceſſion of her father, and 
became guarantee of the pragmatic ſanction : he acknow- 
ledged the validity of the electoral vote of Bohemia in the 
perion of the queen; and engaged to give his voice for the 
grand-duke, at the enſuing election of a king of the Ro- 
mans. Until that ſhould be determined, both parties agreed 
that Ingoldſtaldt ſhould be garriſoned by neutral troops: 
and that Braunau and Schardingen, with all the country ly- 
ing between the Inn and the Saltza, ſhould remain in the 
queen's poſſeſſion, though without prejudice to the civil 
government, or the elector's revenue. In the mean time 
he diſmiffed the auxiliaries that were in his pay, and they 
were permitted to retire without molcſtation. 

The court of Vienna had now ſecured the votes of all the 
electors, except thole of Brandenburgh and the Palatinate. 
Neverthelets, France aſſembled a powerful army in the 
neighhourhood of Franckfort, in order to influence the 
election. But the Auſtrian army, commanded by the 
grand-duke in perſon, marched thither from the Danube; 
and the prince of Conti was obliged to re-paſs the Rhine at 
Nordlingen. Then the grand-duke repaired to Franck- 
fort, where, on the 2d day of September, he was by a 
majority of voices declared king of the Romans, and em- 


Robert ear] of Orford, late prime-miniſter, died in March, after hav- 
ing for a very ſhort time enjoyed a penſion of 4000. granted by the crown, 
in conſideration of his paſt ſervices. Though he had for ſuch a length of 
time directed the application to the public treaſure, his circumſtances were 
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peror of Germany. Mean while the king of Þ;,., | 
made great progreſs in the conqueſt of Sileſia. The — M 
began in January, when the Hungarian inſurgen 55 
obliged to retire into Moravia. In the follou ne 
the Pruſſian general Lehwald defeated a bo 
Auſtrians, commanded by general Helfrich : the tow 
Ratibor was taken by aſſault ;. and the king Entered Si « 
in May, at the head of 50,000 men. Prince 8 
Lorraine, being joined by the duke oſ Saxe-Weſſcnfel, ol 
20,000 Saxons, penetrated into Sileſia by the defi 10 
Landſhut: and were attacked by his Pruffian Are of 
the plains of Striegen, near Friedberg. The ban. ay 
maintained from morning till noon, when the Wan, az 
ing way, prince Charles was obliged to retire with the 
of 12,000 men, and a great number of colours, ſtanda . 
and artillery. This victory, obtained on the 4th rag 
June, complete as it was, did not prove deciſive ; | Jy 
though the victor transferred the ſeat of the war int % 
hemia, and maintained his army by raiſing contribution 1 
that country, the Auſtrians reſolved to hazard another > 
gagement. Their aim was to ſurpriſe him in his cam : 
Sohr, which they attacked on the goth of September = 
day-break ; but they met with ſuch a warm reception thac 
notwithſtanding their repeated efforts during the {race of 
four hours, they were repulſed with confiderable damages 
and retreated to Jeromire, leaving 5000 Killed upon the 
ſpot, beſides 2000 that were taken, with many ſtandard. 
and twenty pieces of cannon. The loſs of this battle ugs 
in a great meaſure owing to the avarice of the irreoular.. 
who having penetrated into the Pruffian camp, b. Zan t 
pillage with great eagerneſs, giving the king an opportu. 
nity to rally his diſordered troops, and reſtore the battle : 
nevertheleſs, they retired with the plunder of his baggage, 
including his military cheſt, the officers of his chancery, 
his own lecretary, and all the papers of his cabinet. 
After this action his Pruſſian majeſty returned to Berlin, 
and breathed nothing but peace and moderation, In Au- 
gut he had figned a convention with the king of Great. 
Britain, who became guarantee of his poſſeſſions in Scha, 
as yielded by the treaty of Breſlau; and he promiſed to 
vote for the grand-duke of Tuſcany at the election of an 
emperor. This was intended as the baſis of a more general 
accommodation. But he now pretended to have received 
undoubted intelligence, that the king of Poland and the 
queen of Hungary had agreed to invade Brandenburg! 
with three different armies; and that for this purpote his 
Poliſh majeſty had demanded of the czarina the ſvccous 
ſtipulated by the treaty between the two crowns. Alarmed, 
or ſeemingly alarmed, at this information, he ſollicted 
the maritime powers to fulfil their engagements, and in- 
terpoſe their good offices with the court of Peterſburgh, 
Yet, far from waiting for the reſult of theſe 1emonſtrances, 
he made a ſudden irruption into Luſatia, took polen 
of Gorlitz, and obliged prince Charles of Lorraine to retire 
before him into Bohemia. Then he entered Leiplick, aa 
laid Saxony under contribution. The king of Poland, ua. 
able to reſiſt the torrent, quitted his capital, and tos te. 
fuge in Prague. His troops, re-enforced by a boch © 
Auſtrians, were defeated at Pirna on the 15th day ot ce. 
ber: and his Pruſſian majeſty became maiter ot Dresen 
without further oppoſition. The king of Poland, thus de, 
prived of his hereditary dominions, was fain to acaquies: 
in ſuch terms as the conqueror thought proper to 1e 
and the treaty of Dreſden was concluded, under die e 
diation of his Britannic majeſty. By this convention = 
king of Pruſſia retained all the contributions he had le 5 
in Saxony; and was entitled to a million of German cron 
to be paid by his Poliſh majeſty at the next fair ot Ct 
ſick. He and the elector Palatine conſented to (CLIT? 
ledge the grand-duke as emperor of Germany ; and uus 
laſt confirmed to his Pruſſian majeſty certain privileges, e 
non evocando, which had been granted by the late ene. 
ror, with regard to ſome territories poſſeſſed by the & 8 
Pruſſia, though not belonging to the electorate ot rn 5 
burgh. Immediately after the ratification of this ers 
Pruſſian troops evacuated Saxony; and the peace ot Ge. 
many was reſtored. 
Though the French king could not prevent wh he 
tion of the grand-duke to the imperial throne, he en 
to humble the houfe of Auſtria, by making a 099 
the Netherlands. A prodigious army was there Ane 
under the auſpices of mareſchal count de Saxe; 
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not affluent : he was liberal in his diſpoſition, and had 11 
rapacious dependents to gratify, that litle was left for his 
caſions. 
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igian majeſty, with the Dauphin, arriving in the 

invelted the ſtrong town of Tournay on the 

doch day of April. The Dutch garriſon conſiſted of 8000 

Ax ammanded by the old baron Dorth, who made a 

gr 4 defence. The duke of Cumberland aſſumed the 

nd of the allied army aſſembled at Soignes: he was 

aliſted with the advice of the count Konigleg, an Auſtrian 

veneral, and. the prince of Waldeck, commander of the 

Dutch forces. Their army was greatly inferior in number 

to that of the enemy; neverthelets, they reſolved to march 

to the relief of Tournay. They accordingly advanced to 

Leuſe; and on the 28th day of April took poſt at Maulbre, 

in fight of the French army, which was encamped on an 

eminence, from the village of Antoine to a large wood be- 

ond Vezon, having Fontenoy in their front. Next day 

was employed by the allies in driving the enemy from ſome 

out-polts, and clearing the defiles through which they were 

obliged to advance to the attac; while the French Come 

eted their batteries, and made the moſt formidable pre- 

arations for their reception. On the zoth day ot April 

the duke of Cumberland having made the proper diſpo- 

ftons, began his march to the enemy at two o'clock in 

the morning; a briſk cannonade enlued and about nine 

wth armics were engaged. The Britiſh infantry drove 

te French beyond their lines: but the left wing failing in 

the attac on the village of Fontenoy, and the cavalry for- 

bearing to advance on the flanks, they meaſured bac their 

or00nd with ſome diſorder, from the prodigious fire of the 

French batteries. They rallied, however, and returning 

to the charge with redoubled ardour, repulſed the enemy 

to their camp with great ſlaughter: but, being wholly un- 

ſupported by. the other wing, and expoſed both in front 

and flank to a dreadful fire, which did great execution, the 

duke was obliged to make the neceflary diſpoſitions for-a 

retreat about three o'clock in the afternoon; and this was 

efected in tolerable order. The battle was fought with 

great obltinacy, and the carnage on both fides was very 

confiderable. The allies loſt about 12,000 men, including 

2 700d number of oliticers; among theſe were lieutenant— 

general Campbell, and major-general Ponſonby. The 

victory coſt the French almoſt an equal number of lives; 

aud no honour was loſt by the vanquithed. Had the allies 

given battle on the preceding day, before the enemy had 

taken their meaſures, and received all their re-entorce- 

ments, they might have ſucceeded in their endeavours to 
relieve Tournay. Although the attac was generally judged 

raſh and precipitate, the Britiſh and Hanoverian troops 
fought with ſuch intrepidity and perſeverance, that if they 
had been properly ſuſtained by the Dutch forces, and their 
ſinks covered by the cavalry, the French, in all likelihood, 
would have been obliged to abandon their enterprize. The 
duke of Cumberland left his fic and wounded to the huma— 
nity of the victors; and retiring to Aeth, encamped in an 
auvantageous ſituation at Leſlines. The garriton of Tour- 
nav, though now deprived of all hope of ſuccour, maintain- 
ech the place to the 21ſt day of Junes when the governor 
vhramed an honourable capitulation. , After the conqueſt 
6! this frontier, which was diſmantled, the duke of Cum- 
berland, apprehending the enemy had a deſign upon Ghent, 
lent a detachment ot 4000 men to re-enforce the garriion 
of that city: but they fell into an ambuſcade at Pas-du- 
ele; and were killed or taken, except a few dragoons that 
eicaped to Oſtend; on that very night, which was the 12th 
of June, Ghent was ſurprized by a detachment of the French 
army. Then they inveſted Oſtend, which, though defend- 
ech by an Engliſh garriſon, and open to the ſea, was after a 
ſhort ſiege, ſurrendered by capitulation on the 14th day of 
Auguſt, Dendermonde, Oudenarde, Newport, and Aeth 
underwent the ſame fate; while the allied army lay entrench- 
ec beyond the canal of Antwerp. The French king having 
ludued the greateſt part of the Auſtrian-Netherlands, re- 
turned to Paris, which he entered in triumph. 

The campaign in Italy was un propitious to the queen of 
lungary and the king of Sardinia, Count Gages patied 
we Apennines, and entered the ſtate of Lucca: from thence 
1 by the eaſtern coaſt of Genoa to Leſtride- Le- 

ante, The junction of the two armies was thus accom- 
Puncd, and re-enforced with 10,000 Genoeſe : mean while 
RG rar ob decamped from Modena and took poſt at 
LOST DU he was ſoon ſucceeded by count Schuylem- 
8, and ſent to command the Auſtrians in Bohemia. 
W entered the Nlilaneſe without further oppo- 
mah ount Gages, with 30,000 men, took poſleſſion of 
: Fong, and advancing towards Placentia, obliged the 
Fax P 15 to retire under the cannon of Tortona : but when 

lip, at the head of 40,000 troops, made himſelf 
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maller of Acqui, the king of Sardinia and the Auſtrian ge- 
neral, unable to ſtem the torrent, retreated behind the Ta- 
naro. The ſtrong citadel of Tortona was taken by the Spa- 


niards, who likewiſe reduced Parma and Placentia; and 


forcing the paſſage of the Tanaro, compelled his Sardinian 
majeſty to take ſhelter on the other ſide of the Po. Then 
Pavia was won by ſcalade; and the city of Milan ſubmitted 
to the infant, though the Auſtrian garriſon ſtill maintained 
the citadel: all Piedmont, on both tides of the Po, as far as 
Turin, was reduced, and even that capital threatened with 
a hege: ſo that by the month of October the territories be- 
longing to the houſe of Auſtria, in Italy, were wholly 
lubducd ; and the king of Sardinia ſtripped of all his 
dominions: yet he continued firm and true to his engage- 
ments, and deat to all propoſals of a ſeparate accommo- 
dation. 
The naval tranſactions of Great-Britain were in the courſe 
of this year remarkably ſpirited. In the Mediterranean, 
ad miral Rowley had ſucceeded Matthews in the command; 
Savona, Genoa, Final, St. Remo, with Baltia, the capital 
of Corſica, were bombarded: even Spaniſh ſhips were 
taken: but he couid not prevent the fate arrival of their 
rich Havannah ſquadron at Corrunna. Commodore Bar- 
net, in the Laſt- Indies, made prize of ſeveral French ſhips 
richly laden; and commodore Townshend, in the latitude 
of Martinico, took about thirty merchant [hips belonging 
to the enemy, under convoy of four ſhips of war, two of 
which were deſtroyed. The Englith privateers likewiſe 
met with uncommon ſucceſs. But the moſt important 
achievement was the conqueſt of Louitbourg on the iſle of 
Cape-Breton, in North-America; a plice of great conſe— 
quence, which the French had fortified at a prodigious ex- 
pence. - The ſcheme of reducing this fortreſs vas planned 
in Boſton, recommended by their general affembly, and 
approved by his majeſty, who ſent inſtructions to commo— 
dore Warren, ſtationed off the Leeward-Iſlands, to ſail for 
the northern parts of America, and co-operate with the 
forces of New-England in this expedition. A body of 6909 
men was formed under the conduct of mr. Pepperel, a 
trader of Piſcataquay, whoſe influence was extenſive in that 
country ; though he was a man of little or no education, 
and utterly unacquainted with military operations. In 
April mr. Warren arrived at Canſo with ten ſhips of war; 
and the troops of New-England being embarked in tranſ- 
ports, failed immediately for the iſle or Cape- Breton, where 
they landed without oppoſition. The enemy abandoned 
tkeir grand battery, which was detached froin the town : 
and the immediate teifuie of it contributed in a good mea- 
ſure to the ſucceſs of the enterprize. While the American 
troops, re-enforced by 800 marines, carried on by their 
approaches by land, the {quadron blocked up the place by 
{ea in ſuch a manner, that no ſuccours could be intro- 
duced. A French ſhip of the line, with ſome tmaller veſſels 
deſtined for the relief of the garriſon, were intercepted and 
taken by the Britiſh cruiſers; and, indeed, the reduction 
of Loutbourg was chiefly owing to the vigilance and activi— 
ty of mr. Warren, one of the braveſt and beſt officers in 
thetervice of England. The operations of the ſiege were 
- wholly conducted by the engineers and oflicers who com- 
manded the Britiſh marines; and the Americans being 1g- 
norant of war, were contented to act under their directions. 
The town being, conſiderably damaged by the bombs and 
bullets of the beſiegers, and the garriſon deſpairing of re- 
lick, the governor capitulated on the 17th day of June 
when the city of Louiſbourg, and the iſle of Cape-Breton, 
were ſurrendered to his Britannic majeſty, The garriſon 
and inhabitants engaged that they would not bear arms. 
for twelve months againit Great-Britain or her allies; and 
being embarked in 14 cartel ſhips, were tranſported to 
Rochefort. In a few days after the ſurrender of Louit— 
bourg, two French Eaſt-India ſhips, and another from Peru, 
laden with treaſure, ſailed into the harbour, on the ſuppo- 
fition that it ſtill belonged to France, and were taken by 
the Englith ſquadron. | 
The news of this conqueſt being tranſmitted to England 
mr. Pepperel was preferred to the dignity of a baronet of 
Great- Britain, and congratulatory addrefies were preſented 
to the king on the ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms. The poſ- 
ſeſſion of Cape-Breton was douhtlels, a valuable acquſition 
to Great-Britain. It not only diſtrefled the French in their 
fiſhery and navigation, but removed Al! fears of encroach. 
ment and rivalſhip from the Engliſh fiſheries on the banks 
of Newfoundland. It freed New-England from the terrors 
of a dangerous neighbour; over-awed the Indians of that 
country; and ſecured the poſſeſſion of Acadia to the crown 
of Great-Britain. The plan of this conqueſt was Original- 
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ly laid by mr. Auchemuty, judge. advocate of the court 
of admiralty in New-England. He demonſtrated that 
the reduction of Cape-Breton would put the Engliſh in ſole 
poſſeſſion of the tiſhery of North-America, which would 
annually return to Great- Britain two millions {terling for 
the manufaqures yearly ſhipped to the plantations; employ 
many thouſand families that were otherwiſe unſerviceable 
to the public; increaſe the ſhipping and mariners; extend 
navigation; cut off all communication between France 
and Canada by the river St. Laurence; ſo that Queheck 
would fall of courſe into the hands of the Engliſh, who 
might expel the French entirely from America, open a cor- 
relpondcnce with the remote Indians, and render themſelves 
maſters of the profitable fur-trade, which was now engroſ- 
ſed by the enemy. The natives of New-England acquired 
grcat glory from the ſucceſs of this enterpriſe. Britain, 
which had in ſome inſtances behaved like a ſtep-mother to 
her own colonies, was now convinced of their importance; 
and treated thoſe as brethern whom ſhe had too long con- 
ſidered as aliens and rivals. Circumſtanced as the nation 
is, the legiſlature cannot too tenderly cheriſh the intereſts 
of the Britiſh plantations in America. They are inhabit- 
ed by a brave, hardy, induſtrious people, animated with an 
active ſpirit of commerce; inſpired with a noble zeal for 
liberty and independence, The trade of Great-Britain, 
clogged with heavy taxes and impoſitions, has for ſome 
time languiſhed in many valuable branches. The French 
have underſeld our cloths, and ſpoiled our markets in the 
Levant. Spain is no longer ſupplied as uſual with the 
commodities of England; the exports to Germany mult be 
conſiderably diminiſhed by the miſunderſtanding between 
Great-Britain' and the houſe of Auſtria; conſequently her 
greateſt reſource muſt be in her communication with her 
own colonics, which conlume her manutactures, and make 
immenſe returns in ſugar, rum, tobacco, fiſh, timber, naval 
{tores, iron, turs, drugs, rice, and indigo. The ſouthern 
plantations likewiſe produce filk ; and with due encourage- 
ment might furniſh every thing that could be expected 
from the molt fertile foil and the happieſt climate. The 
continent of North-Amcrica, if properly cultivated, will 
prove an inexhauſtible fund of wealth and ftrength to 
Great-Britainz and perhaps it may become the laſt aſylum 
of Britiſh liberty, when the nation is enſlaved by domeſtic 
deſpotiſm or foreign dominion ; when her ſubſtance is 
walted, her ſpirit broke, and the laws and conſtitution of 
England are no more: then thoſe colonies, ſent off by our 
fathers, may receive and entertain their ſons as hapleſs ex- 
iles, and ruined refugces. 

While the continent of Europe and the ifles of America 
were thus expoled to the ravages of war, and ſubjected to 
{ſuch viciſſuudes of fortune, (Great-Britain underwent a 
dangerous convulſion in her own bowels. The ſon of the 
chevalier de St. George, fired with ambition, and animated 
with the hope of aſcending the throne of his anceſtors, re- 
ſolved to make an effort fox that purpoſe, which, though 
it might not he crowned with ſucceſs, thould at leaſt aſtoniih 
a Chriſtendom. The jacobites in England and Scotland 

led, that if he would land in Britain at the head 
of a regular army, they would ſupply him with proviſions, 
arrlages, and hories, and a great number of them declared 
hey would take up arms, and join his ſtandard: but they 
Gilapproved of his coming over without forces, as a dan- 
gerous enterprize, that would in all probability end in the 
ruin of himſelf and all his adherents. This advice, includ— 
ing an exact detail of his father's intereſt, with the diſpoli- 
tious of his particular triends in every town and county, 
was tranſmitted to London in January, in order to be for- 
warded to prince Charles: but the perſon with whom it 
was eniruſted could find no fate method of conveyance; fo 
that he ſcat it bac to Scotland, from whence it was dil- 
patched to France; but before it reached Paris, Charles had 
left that kingdom. Had the paper come to his hands in 
due time, perhaps he would not have embarked in the un- 
dertaking, though he was ſtimulated to the attempt by 
many concurring motives. Certain 1t is, he was cajoled by 
the ſanguine miſrepreſentations of a few adventurers, who 
hoped to profit by the expedition. They aſſured him that 
the whole nation was diſaffected to the reigning family: 
that the people could no longer bear the immenſe load of 
taxes, which was daily increaſing; and that the moſt con- 
fiderable perſons of the kingdom would gladly ſeize the fir{t 
opportunity of crowding to his ſtandard. ' On the other 
haad, he knew the Britiſh government had taken ſome ef- 
fectual ſteps to alienate the friends of his houſe from the 
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The Elizabeth, a king's ſhip, was procured as a convoy, by the intereſt 
of aur. Waiſhy, an Iſh merchant at Nantes, and on board of her ſifty 
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principles they had hitherto profeffed. Song gf jj 
accepted polts and penſions: others were preferrea a 
army; and the parhament were fo attached to che 5a ine 
family, that he had nothing to hope fron: their deli 
He expected no material ſuccour from the court 1 | 
he foreſaw that delay would diminiſh the nunibes 0 
adherents in Great-Britain; and, therefore, reſolyad tet, i, 
the preſent occaſion, which in many reſpects e 
tious to his deſign. Without doubt, had he deen 255 
ly ſupported, he could not have found a more M 
opportunity of exciting an inteſtine commotion 1 Haug 
Britain: for Scotland was quite unfurniſhed with i 
king George was in Germany; the duke of Cum... 
at the head of the Britiſh army, was emplo; 
and great part of the Highlanders were ke 
tion. The natural principles were on this occaßon #:.... 
lated by the ſuggeſtions of revenge. At the beef LEE 
the war, a regiment ot thoſe people had been mel vi 
tranſported with the reſt of the Britiſh troops to Ff 
Before they were embarked, a number of them dess 
with their arms, on pretence that they had been ne 
into the ſervice, by 13 and aſiurances that they 74... 
never be ſent abroad; and this was really the caſe. 7+. 
were overtaken by a body of horſe, perſuaded to f 
brought bac to London pinioned like malefactors, ...: 
tried for deſertion. Three were ſhot to death, in ters. 
and the reſt were ſent in exile to the plantations, Ti... 
who ſuffered were perſons of ſome conſequeace in their; 
country; and their tate was deeply reſented by the clan 
to which they belonged. It was conſidered as a nu 
outrage; and the Highlanders who are naturally vindictive 
waited impatiently for an opportunity of vengeance, 
The young pretender being furniſhed with a ſum of my. 
ney, and a ſupply of arms, on his private credit, with, 
the knowledge of the French court, wrote letters to li; 
friends in Scotland, explaining his deſign and fituatian, 
intimating the place where he intended to land, commu. 
nicating a private ſignal, and aſſuring them he hould be 
with them by the middle of June. Theſe precautions eng 
taken, hc embarked on board of a ſmall irigate at Port g. 
Nazaire, accompanied by the marquis of Tullibadine, . 
Thomas Sheridan, fir John Macdonald, with a tew other Ir 
and Scottiſh adventurers; and ſetting fail on the 14) 0 
July, was joined off Belleifle by the Elizabeth a Fans 
(ſhip of war, mounted with fixty-fix guns, as his con. 
voy.P Their defign was to fail round Ircland, and lad! 
the weſtern part of Scotland: but falling ia with th 
Lion, an Engliſh ſhip of the line, a very obilinate ay! 
bloody action enſued. The Elizabeth was to dit. 
ſhe could not proſecute the voyage, and with ditculty 
reached the harbour of Breſt: but the Lion was toattercs 
to ſuch a degree, that ſhe floated like a v rec upon t! 
ter. The diſaſter of the Elizabeth was a great mistortsa: 
to the adventurer, as by her being diſabled he loft a yew 
quantity of arms, and about 200 able office's, wid « 
embarked on board of her for the benetit of lus expeuui 
on. Had this ſhip arrived in Scotland, the con ail? 
have reduced Fort-William, fituatcd in the midit of tax 
clans attached to the Stuart family. Such a conquelly 0! 
giving luſtre to the prince's arms, would have aliurcd mag 
to his ſtandard, who were indifferent in point of princely. 
and encouraged a great number of H:gnlanders ty. 21 
him, who were reſtricted by the apprehenhon, that s. 
wires and families would be ſubject to inſults from tt tos 
liſn garriſon of this fortreſs. Prince Charles in à itt» 
continued his courſe to the weſtern iſles of Scotland. | 
a voyage of 18 days he landed on a little ifland betie- 
Barra and South-Inſt, two of the Hebrides : then he Te 
embarked, and in a few days arrived at 1 in a. 
ere he N38 U 
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ſtrances of their friends, who did not 
ageravated colours, all the danger of embarking. Noot 
deſperate enterpriſe. Had the government acted u . 
vigour when they received intelligence of his armies 

8 . . brio, before * 
adventurer mult have been cruſhed in embrio, , re bee! 
conſiderable number of his adherents could habe e, 
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brought together: but the lords of the regenc) lee 


French young gentlemen embarked as volunteers. 
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light the inſormation, and even to ſuſpect the ne of 
hoſe by whom it was conveyed. They were loon con- 
ww Jof their miſtake. Prince Charles having aflembled 
2 1200 men, encamped in the neighbourhood of Fort- 
William and immediately hoſtilities were commenced, A 
* of Kepoch's clan, commanded. by major Donald Mac 
Donald, even before they joined the pretender, attacked two 
companies of new-railed ſoldiers, who, with tne oeck, 
dere diſarmed after an obſtinate diſpute; another capo 
the king's forces, falling into their hands, was courteouily 


for his perſonal ſafety. 
parpore miniſtration was now effectually alarmed. The lords 


ol the regency ifſued a proclamation, offering a reward of 


zo, ol. who ſhould apprehend the prince-adventurer. The 
{ame price was ſet upon the headof the elector of Hanover, in 
a proclamation publiſhed by the pretender. A courier was 
ditpatched to Holland, to haſten the return of his majeſty, 
who arrived in England about the latter end of Augult. 
A requiſition was made of the 6booo Dutch auxiliaries; and 
ſeveral Britiſh regiments were recalled from the Netherlands. 
A loyal addreſs was preſented to the king by the city of Lon- 
don; and the merchants of the metropolis reſolved to raiſe 
two regiments at their own expence. Orders were iſſued 
to keep the trained- bands in readineſs; to array the militia 
of Weſtminſter: and inſtructions to the ſame effect were 
ſent to all the lords lieutenants of the counties throughout 
the kingdom. The principal noblemen of the nation made 
a tender of their ſervices to their ſovereign ; and ſome of 
them received commiſſions to levy regiments towards the 
ſuppreſſion of the rebellion. Bodies of volunteers were in- 
corporated in London, and many other places; aflocia- 
tions were formed, large contributions raiſed in different 
towns, counties, and communities; and a great number of 
eminent merchants in London agrced to ſupport the public 


for the purpoſe of traiſic. The proteſtant clergy of all de- 
nominations exerted themſelves with extraordinary ardour, 
in preaching againſt the religion of Rome and the preien- 
der; and the triends of the government were encouraged, 
animated and confirmed in their principles, by ſeveral ſpi— 
ritual productions publiſhed for the occaſion. 

In a word, the bulk of the nation ſeemed unanimouſly 
bent upon oppoſing the enterpiſe of the pretender, who, 
neverthcleſs, had already mide ſurpriſing progreſs. His 
arrival in Scotland was no ſooner confirmed, than fir John 
Cope, who commanded the troops in that kingdom, al- 
ſembled what force hu could bring together, and advanced 
againſt the rebels. Underſtanding, however, that they 
had taken poſſeſſion of a ſtrong pals, he changed his route, 
and procceded northwards as tar as Inverneſs, leaving the 
capital and the ſouthern. parts of North-Britain wholly ex- 
poſed to the incurſions of the enemy. The highlanders 
torthwith marched to Perth, where the chevalier de St. 
Georgewas proclaimed king of Great-Britain, and the pub- 
lic money ſeized for his uſe : the ſame ſteps were taken at 
Duadee, and other places. Prince Charles was joined by 
the noblemen who-aitumed the title of the duke of Perth, 
the viſcount Strathallan, lord Nairn, lord George Murray, 
and many perſons of dittinftion, with their followers. 
The marquis of Tullibardine, who had accompanicd him 
om France, took pofleſſion of Athol, as heir of blood 
to the titles and eſtates which his younger brother enjoyed 
in contequence of his attuinder; and met with ſome ſuc— 
cis in arming the tenants for the ſupport of that cauſe 
which he avowed. 

The rebel army being confiderably augmented, though 
ul provided with arms, croſſed the Forth in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stirling, and advanced towards Edinburgh, 
VIcrethey were joined by lord Elcho, ton of the earl of 
Vemys, and other perſons of ſome diſtinction. On the 
| : Cay of September, Charles ſummoned the town to 
dender. The inhabitants were divided by faction, and 
| ' tear: the place was not in a poſture of de- 
lende, and the magiitrates would not expoſe the people to 
ne certain iſſue of an affault. Several deputations were 
at tom the town to the pretender, in order to negotiate 
ens ot capitulation. In the mean time, one of the gates 
Ng opened for the admiſſion of a coach, Cameron of 

»etucl, one of the moſt powerful of the highland chiefs, 
mined into the place with a party of his men, and ſecured 
©1mout oppotitions Next morning the whole rebel army 
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* While he reſided at Edinburgh, ſome of the preſbyterian clergy con- 
G to preach in the churches of that city, and publicly prayed for king 


tor +. Bo» withcur ſuffering the leaſt puniſhment or moleſtation. Ove minit- 


in Particular, of the name of Mac Vicar, being ſollicited by ſome High- 
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credit, by - receiving, as uſual, bank-notes in payment, 
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entered, and their prince took poſſeſſion of the royal palace 
of Holyrood-houſe in the fuburbs. Then he cauſed his 
father to be proclaimed at the market- croſs: there alſo 
the manifeſto was read, in which the chevalier de St. George 
declared his ſon Charles regent of his dominions, promited 
to diilolve the union, and redrets the grievances of Scot- 
land. His being in potleſſion of the capital encouraged 
his followers, and added reputation to his arms: but the 
treaſure belonging to the two banks of that kingdom had 
been previoufly conveyed into the caſtle, a ſtrong fortreſs, 
with a good garriſon, under the command of general Guelt, 
an old officer of experience and capacity. | 

During theſe tranſactions, fir John Cope marched bac 
from Invernc(s to Aberdeen, where he embarked with his 
troops, and on the 17th day of September landed at Dun- 
bar, about 20 miles to the eaſtward of Edinburgh. Here 
he was joined by two regiments of dragoons, which had 


retired with precipitation from tie capital at the approach of 


the highland army. With this re-enforccment, his troops 
mounted to near 2o00 men; and he began to march to 
Edinburgh, in order to give battle to the enemy. On the 
2oth day of the month, he encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Preſton-pans, having the village of Tranancnt in his 
front, and the fea in his rear. Early next morning he was 
attacked by the young pretender, at the head of about 
2400 highlanders half-armed, who charged them {word in 
hand with ſuch inperuotity that in lets than ten minutes 
after the battle began the king's troops were broken and 
totally routed. The dragoons fled in the utmoic contuſion 
at the firſt onſet: the general olfieers having made ſome 
unſucceſsful efforts to rally them, thought proper to con- 
ſult their own ſafety by an expeditious retreat towards Cold- 
ſtream on the Tweed. All the infantry were cither killed or 
taken; and the colours, artillery, tents, baggage, and 
military cheſt, fel] into the hands of the victor, who re- 
turned in triumph to Edinburgh. Never was victory more 
complete, or obtained at a ſmaller expence; for not above 
50 of the rebels loſt their lives in the engagement. Five 
hundred of the king's troops were killed on the field of 
battle; and among theſe Colonel Gardener, a gallant oi- 
hicer, who diſdained to fave his life at the expence of his 
honour, When abandoned by his own regiment of dra- 
goons he alighted from his horſe, joined the infantry, and 
tought on foot, until he tell covered with wounds, in fight 
of his own threſhold. - Prince Charles bore his good fortune 
with moderation. He prohibited all rejoicings for the vic- 
tory he had obtained: the wounded toldiers were treated 
with humanity ; and the oflicers were ſent into Fife and An- 
gus, where they were left at liberty on their patrole, which 
the greater part of them ſhamefully broke in the ſequel. 
rom this victory the pretender reaped manifold! and im— 
portant advantages. His followers were armed, his party 
encouraged, and his enemies intimidated. He was fun- 
plied with a train of field-artillery, and a conſiderable fur 
of money, and ſaw himſelf pottciied of all Scotland, ex- 
cept the fortreſſes, the reduction of which he could not 
pretend to undertake without proper implements and engi- 
ncers. After the battle he was joined by a ſmall detach- 
ment from the highlands; and tome chiets, who had hi- 
therto been on the reſerve, began to exert their influence in 
his favour. But he was not yet in a condition to take ad- 
vantage of that conſternation, which his late ſuccels had 
diftutcd through the kingdom of England. 

Charles continued to refide in the palace of Holyrood - 
houte: 4 and took meaſures for cutting off the communi- 
cation between the caſtle and the city. General Gueſt de- 
clared that he would demoliſh the city, unleſs the blockade 
would be raited, ſo as that proviſion might be carried into 
the caſtle. After having waited the return of an expreſs 
which he had found means, to diſpatch to court, he began 
to put his threats in execution, by firing upon the town. 
Some houſes were beaten down, and ſeveral perſons killed 
even at the market-croſs. The citizens, alarmed at this 
diſaſter, ſent a deputation to the prince, entreating him to 
raiſe the blocade; and he comphed with their requeſt. He 
levied a regiment in Edinburgh and the neighbourhood. 
He impoled taxes; ſeiſed the merchandile that was depoſited 
in the king's, warehouſes at Leith, -and other places; and 
compelled the city of Glaſgow to accommodate him with x 
large ſum, to be repaid when the peace of the kingdom ſhould 
be re-eſtabliſhed. The number of his followers daily in- 
creaſed : and he received conſiderable ſ. upplics of money 
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landers to pray for their prince, promſied to comply with their requeſt, and 
performed his promiſe in words to this effect: * And as for the young 
© prince, who is come hither in queſt of an carthhy crown, grant, O Lotd; 
that he may ſpeedily receive a crown of glorr,? 
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tillery, and ammunition, by ſingle ſhips that arrived from 
France, where his intereſt ſeemed to rife in proportion to 
the ſucceſs of his arms. The greater and richer part of 
Scotland was averſe to his family and N e but the 
people were unarmed and undiſciplined, conſequently pat- 
ſive under his dominion. By this time, however, the 
prince-pretender was joined by the earl of Kilmarnock, the 
lords Elcho, Balmerino, Ogilvie, Pitſligo; and the eldeſt 
ſon of lord Lovat had begun to aſſemble his father's clan, 
in order to re-enforce the victor, whole army lay encamped 
at Duddingſton, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 
Kilmarnock and Balmerino were men of broken and def- 
perate fortune: Elcho and Oglivie were ſons to the earls of 
Weyms and Airly; fo that their influence was far from 
being extenſive. Pitſligo was a nobleman of a very ami- 
able character, as well as of great perſonal intereſt; and 
great dependence was placed upon the power and attach- 
ment of lord Lovat, who had entered into private engage- 
ments with the chevalier de St. George, though he ſtill wore 
the maſk of loyalty to the government, and diſavowed the 
conduct of his lon when he declared for the pretender. 
This old nobleman is the ſame Simon Fraſer whom we have 
had cccaſicn to mention as a partiſan and emiſfary of the 
court of St. Germains, in the year 1703. He had renounc- 
ed his connexions with that family; and, in the rebellion 
immediately after the acceſſion of king George I. approved 
himſelf a warm friend to the * proteſtant ſucceſſion. Since 
that period he 14d been induced, by diſguſt and ambition, 
ro change his principles again, and was in ſecret an enthu- 
faſt in ncobitiſm. He had greatly augmented his eſtate, 
and obtained a conſiderable intereſt in the Highlands, 
where, however, he was rather dreaded than beloved. He 
was bold, enterr1zing, vain, arbitrary, rapacious, cruel, 
and decei:f'!); but his character was chiefly marked by a 
ſpecies of low cunning and diſſimulation, which, however, 
overſhot his purpoſe, and contributed to his own ruin, 
While Charles reſided at Edinburgh, the marquis de Guil- 
les airived at Montroſe, as envoy from the French king, 
with ſeveral officers, ſome cannon, and a conſiderable 
quantity of ſmall arms for the uſe of that adventurer.” 
While the young pretender endeavoured to improve the 
advantages he had gained, the miniſtry of Great-Britain 
took every pofſible meaſure to retard his progreſs. Several 
powerful chicts in the Highlands were attached to the go- 
vernment, and exerted themſelves in its defence. The 
duke of Argyle began to arm his vaſſals; but, not before 
he had obtained the ſanction of the legiſlature. Twelve 
hundred men were raiſed by the carl of Sutherland: the 
lord Rae brought a conſiderable number to the field: the 
Grants and Monroes appeared under their reſpective lea- 
ers for the ſervice of his majeſty: fir Alexander Macdo- 
rald declared tor king George, and the Land of Macleod 
ſent 2000 hardy Highlanders from Skie, to ſtrengthen the 
fame intereſt. Theſe gentlemen, though ſuppoſed to be 
otherwiſe affected, were governed and directed by the ad- 
vice of Duncan Forbes, preſident of the college of juſtice 
at Edinburgh; a man of extenſive knowledge, agreeable 
manners, and unblemiſhed integrity. He procured com- 
miſñons for raiüng 20 independent companies, and ſome 
of rheſe he beſtowed upon individuals who were either at- 
tach-d by principle, or engaged by promiſe, to the pre- 
tender. He acted with indefatigable zeal for the intereſt of 
the reigning family; and greatly in ured an opulent fortune 
in their ſervice. He confirmed ſeveral chiefs who began to 
waver in their principles: tome he actually converted by 
the energy of his arguments, and brought over to the 
aſliſtance of the goverument, which they had determined to 
oppoſe: others he perſuaded to remain quiet, without tak- 
ing any ſhare in the preſent troubles. Certain it is, this 
gentleman, by his induſtry. and addrefs, prevented the in- 
turrection of 10,000 Highlanders, who would otherwiſe 
have joined the pretender; and, therefore, he may be ſaid 
to have been one great cauſe of that adventurer's miſcar- 
rizge. The carl of Loudon repaircd to Inverneſs, where 
he completed his regiment of Highlanders; directed the 
conduct of the clans who had taken arms in behalf of his 
majeſty; and, by his vigilance, over-awed the diſafſected 
clucftains ot that country, who had not yet openly engaged 
in the rebellion. Immediately after the defeat of Cope, 
6200 Dutch troops“ arrived in England, and three battal- 
lions of guards, with ſeven regiments of infantry, were re- 
called from Flanders, for the defence of the kingdom. 


He ſollicited, and is ſaid to have obtained of the chevalier de St. George, 
the patent of a duke, and a commiſſion for being lord-lieutenant of all the 
Highlands. _ 

They were compoſed of the forces who had been in garriſon at Tournay 
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They forthwith began their march to the Nocth. ue 
command of general Wade, who received ON tha 
ble an army, which proceeded to Newcaltle, J A 
ment meeting on the 16th day of October r 
gave them to underſtand, that an unnatural rebellion gi 
broke out in Scotland, towards the ſuppreſſion of Wy and 
craved their advice and aſſiſtance. He found both _ he 
cordial in their addrefles, and zealous in their att e, 
to his perſon and government. The commons fachen 
ſuſpended the Habeas Corpus act; and e oh 
were apprehended on ſuſpicion of treaſonable Fo 
Immediately after the ſeſſion was opened the duke of c 
berland arrived from the Netherlands, and was . ens 
by another detachment of dragoons and infantry, N 
trained bands of London were reviewed by 1 
the country regiments were completed: the volunteer, © 
different parts of the kingdom, employed themfety... 
duſtriouſly in the exerciſe of arms; and the whole ae 
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invader. The government being apprehenfixe of a deſre:, 1 
from France, appointed admiral Vernon to command x | 


ſquadron in the Downs, to obſerve the motiors of the ene 
my by ſea, eſpecially in the harbours of Dunkirk and By. 
ogn; and his cruiſers took ſeveral {hips laden with fold;.-. 
officers, and ammunition, deſtined for the ſervice of l. 
pretender 1n Scotland. 5 
This enterpriſing youth, having collected about five thy. 
ſand men, reſolved to make an irrruption into Enolar! 
which he accordingly entered by the welt border n the 
6th day of November. Carliſle was inveſted, and in Jeſ 
than three days furrendered : the keys were deliver” . 
Brampton, by the mayor and aldermen on their kn. 
Here he found a conſiderable quantity of arms: his faths- 
was proclamed king of Great-Britain and himſelf regent 5 
the magiſtrates in their formalities. General Wade beige 
appriſed of his progreſs, decamped from Newcaſtle, and ad. 
vanced acrols the country as tar as Hexham, though th 
fields were covered with ſnow, and the roads almoſt umn 
fable. There he received intelligence that Carliſle was re- 
duced, and forthwith returned to its former lation. In th- 
mean time, orders were iſſued for aſſembling another army 
in Staffordſhire, under the command of fir John Ligonic; 
Prince Charles, notwithſtanding this formidable oppotition, 
determined to proceed. He had received affurances tron 
France, that a conſiderable body of troops would be lands 
on the ſouthern coaſt of Britain, to make a divertion | 
his favour; and he never doubted but that he ſhould “ 
joined by all the Engliſh mal-contents, as foon as he ch 
penetrate into the heart of the kingdom. Leaving a (mal! 
garriſon in the caſtle of Carliſle, he advanced to Penii! 
marching on foot in the Highland garb, at the heac 
forces: and continued his route through Lancalter an! 
Preſton to Mancheſter, where, on the the 29th day of th! 
month, he eſtabliſhed his head quarters. There 
joined by about two-hundred Engliſhmen, who we! 
tormed into a regiment, under the command of colon: 
Townley. The inhabitants ſcemed to receive him 9 
marks of affection; and his arrival was celebrated by An. 
nations, and other public rejoicings. His ſuppoicd ite: 
tion was to proſecute his march by the way of Cheſter inte 
Wales, where he hoped to find a great number of adherents: 
but all the bridges over the river Merſe being broken donn, 
he chooſe the route to Stockport, and forded the river © 
the head of his diviſion, though the water roſe to his mid- 
dle. He paſſed through Macclesfield and Congleton; an“ 
on the 4th of December entered the town of Derby, iu 
his army was quartered, and his father proclaimed with g. 
formality: He had now advanced within 100 nules & tt 
capital, which was filled with tertour and contuſion. Wade 
lingered in Vorkſhire: the duke of Cumberland had a 
med the command of the other arm) attembled in the 
neighbourhood of Lichfield, He had maiched from d 
ford to Stone; ſo that the rebels, in turning off from e 
borne to Derby, had gained a march between 1m 38 
London. Had Charles proceeded in his career vi" 
expedition which he had hitherto uſed, he might have M ” 
himſelt maſter of the metropolis, where he would have 8 
certainly joined by a conſiderable number of his well H 
who waited impatiently for his approach: yet this cope 
could not have been achieved without hazarding an engage” 
ment, and running the riſque of being enclotec I 
three armies, each greatly ſuperior to his on in Numer + 
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and Dendermonde when thoſe places were taken, 
tion, that they ſhould not perform any military fun : 
of January in the year 1747; ſo they could not have acted it 
out the infringement of a ſolemn treaty. 


artillery. Orders were given for forming a camp on Finch- 

lJey-common, where the king reſolved to take the field in 

2 ſon, accompanied by the earl of Stair, field-mareſcal 

ld commander in chief of the forces in South-Britain. 

Some Romilh prieſts were apprehended: the militia of 
London and Middleſex were kept in readineſs to march: 

double watches were poſted at the city- gates, and ſignals of 
alarm appointed. The volunteers of the city were incorporated 

into a regiment: the practitioners of the law, headed by the 

id ges, the WEAVETS of Spitaltields, and other communities, en- 

vad ed in aſſociations; and even the managers of the theatres 

offered to raiſe a body of their dependents for the lervice of 

the government. Notwithſtanding theſe precautions and 

appearances of unanimity, the trading part of the city, and 

thoſe concerned in the money-corporations were overwhelm- 

ed with fear and and dejection. They repoled very little 

confidence in the courage or diſcipline of their militia and 

volunteers: they had received intelligence that the French 

were employed in making preparations at Dunkirk and Ca- 

luis for a decent upon England : they dreaded an inſurrec- 

tion of the Roman catholics, and other friends of the houſe 

of Stuart; and they reflected that the Highlanders, of whom 

by this time they had conceived a molt terrible idea, were 

within four days march of the capital. Alarmed by thete 

conſiderations, they prognoſticated their own ruin in the 

approaching revolution; and their countenances exlubit- 

ed the plaineſt marks of horrour and deſpair. On the other 

hand, the jacobites were elevated to an inſolence of hope, 

which they were at no pains to conc cal: while many peo- 

ple, who had no private property to loſe, and thoug h no 

change would be for the worſe, waited the 1ftue of ins criufts 

with the moſt calm indifference. 

This ſtate of ſuſpence was of ſhort duration. The young 

pretender found himſelf miſerably ditappointed in his ex- 

pectations. He had now advanced into the middle of the 

kingdom, and except a few that joined him at Mancheſter, 

hot a ſoul appeared in his behalf: one would have imagined 

that all the jacobites of England had been anniiilated. The 

Welch took no ſtep to excite an inſurrection in his favour : 

the French made no attempt towards an invaſion: his court 

was divided into factions: the Highland chiefs began to 

murmur, and their clans to be unruly : hefaw himſelf with 

a handful of men hemmed in between two conſiderable ar- 

nies, in the middle of winter, and in a country diſaffect- 

ed to his cauſe. He knew he could not proceed to tlie me- 

tropolis withour hazarding a bartle, and that a defeat would 

be attended with the inevitable deltruction of himſelf and 

all his adherents; and he had received information that 
his friends and officers had attembled a body of forces in 

the North, ſuperior in number to thoſe by whom he was 
attended. He called a council at Derby; and propoled to 
advance towards London: the propoſal was ſupported by 
lord Naira with great vehemence; but, after violent diſ- 
putes, the majority determined that they ſhould retreat 
to Scotland with all poſſible expedition. Accordingly, they 
abandoned Derby on the 6th day of December, early in 
the morning, and meaſured: bac the route by which they 
lach advanced. On the gth their van-guard arrived at Man- 
cheſter: on the 12th they entered Preſton, and continued 
their march northwards, The duke of Cumberland, who 
«as encamped at Meriden, when firit appriſed of their re- 
treat, detached the horſe and dragoons in the purſuit of 
fem; while general Wade began his march from Ferry- 
budge into Lancaſhire, with a view of intercepting them 
in their route: but at Wakefield he underſtood that they 
had already reached Wigan: he, therefore, repaired to 
bis old pot at Newcaſtle, after having detached general 
Oglcthorpe, with his horſe and dragoons, to join thoſe 
who had been ſent off from the duke's army. They pur- 
med with ſuch alacrity, that they overtook the rear of 
the rebels, with which they ſkirmiſhed, in Lancaſhire. 
The militia of Cumberland and Weſtmorland were raited 
and armed by the duke's order, to harraſs them in their 
march. The bridges were broken down, the roads damag- 
ea, and the beacons lighted to alarm the country. Ne- 
verthele(s, they retreated regularly with their ſmall train 
of wtillery, They were overtaken at the village of Clifton, 
"ne neighhourhood of Penrith, by two regiments of dra- 
5900s, Theſe alighted, and lined the hedges, in order to 
ats part of the enemy's rear-guard, commanded by 
den John Murray ; who, at the head of the Macpherſons, 
ncked the dragoons ſword in hand, and repulſed them 
Vit ſome loſs. On the Igth day ot the month, the High- 
and army reached Carliſle, where the majority of the 
Fagliſh in the ſervice of the pretender were left, at their 


own defire, Charles, having re-enforced the garriſon of 
umb. 85. | 
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the place, croſſed the rivers Eden and Solway into Scot- 
land, having thus accompliſhed one of the moſt ſurpriſing 
retreats that ever was performed. But the moſt remarka- 
ble circumſtance of this expedition, was the moderation 
and regularity with which thole terocious people conduct- 
ed themſelves in a country abounding with plunder. No 
violence was offered; no outrage committed; and they 
were effectually reſtrained from the exerciſe of rapine. 
Notwithitanding the exceſſive cold, the hunger, and fatigue 
to which they muſt have been expoled, they left behind 
no ſic, and loſt a very few ſtragglers; but retired with 
deliberation, and carried off their cannon in the face of 
their enemy. The duke of Cumberland inveſted Carliſle 
with his whole army on the 21ſt day of December, and on 
the 3oth the garriton ſurrendered on a fort of capitulation 
made with the duke of Richmond. The priſoners, amount- 
ing to about 400, were impriſoned in different gaols in 
England, and the duke returned to London. 

The pretender proceeded by way of Dumfries to Glaſ- 
gow, from which laſt city he exacted ſevere contributions, 
on account of its attachment to the government, for whote 
ſervice it had raiſed a regiment of goo men, under the 
command of the earl of Home. Having continued ſe— 
veral days at Glaſgow, he advanced towards Stirling, and 
was joined by ſome forces which had been aſſembled in his 
ablence by lords Lewis Gorden and John Drummond, bro- 
thers to the dukes of Gordon and Perth. This laſt noble- 
man had arrived from France in November, with a ſmall 
re-entorcement of French and Iriſh, and a commiſſion as 
general of theſe auxiharies. He fixed his head-quarters 
at Perth, where he was re-enforced by the earl of Cro- 
matic, and other clans, to the number of 2000, and 
he was accommodated wich a ſmall train of artillery. They 
had found means to ſurpriſe a ſloop of war at Montroſe, 
with the guns of which they fi ed that harbour. They 
had received a conſiderable fuin of money from Spain. 
They took poſſeſſion of Dundee, Dumblaine, Þ >wncaſtle, 
and laid Fife under contribution. The car of Loudon re- 
mained at Invernels, with about 2000 Highlanders in the ſer— 
viceothis majeſty. He conveyed proviſions to Fort- Auguitus 
and Fort- William: he tecured the perſon of lord Lovart. who 
ſtill temporiſed, and at length this cunning veteran accom - 
pliſhed his eicape. The laird of Macleod, and mr. Monro 
of Culcairn, being detached from Inverneſs towards Aber- 
deenthire, were ſurpriſed and routed by lord Lewis Gordon 
at Inverary ; and that intereſt ſeemed to preponderate in 
the north of Scotland. Prince Charles being joined by 
lord John Drummond, inveſted the caſtle of Stirling, in 
which general Blakeney commanded : but, his people were 
{o little uſed to enterpriſes of this kind, that they made 
very little progreſs in their operations. 

By this time, a conſiderable bod! of forces was aſlembled 
at Edinburgh, under the conduct of general Hawley, who 
determined to leave Stiling-caſtle, and advanced to Lin- 
Iithgow, on the 1 :th day of January: next day his whole 
army rende, vouled at Falkirk, while the rebels were can- 
toned about Bannockburn, On the 17th day of the month, 
they began their march in two columns to attac the king's 
forces, and had forded the water of Carven, within three miles 
ot Hawley's camp, before he diſcovercd their intention. 
Such was the obſtinancy, ſelf-conceit, or cor!:mpt of the 
enemy, that he flighted the repeated intelligence he had 
received. of their motions and deſign, firmly believing tliey 
durit not hazard an engagement. At length, perceiving 
they had occupied the riſing ground to the ſouthward of 
Falkirk, he ordered his cavalry to advance, and drive 
them from the eminence ; while his infantry formed, and 
were drawn up in order of batile. The Highlanders kepr 
up their fire, and took aim ſo well, that the afiailans were 
broke by the firſt volley: they retreated with precipitation, 
and fell in amongſt the infantry, which were likewiſe dit- 
compoled by the wind and rain beating, with great violence 
in their faces, wetting their powder, and diſturbing their 
eye- ſighht. Some of the dragoons rallied and advanced 
again to the charge, with part of the infantry which had 
not been engaged : then the pretender marched up at the 
head of his corps de reſerve, conſiſting of the regiment of 
lord John Drummond, and the Iriſh piquets. Theſe re 
enforcing the Camerons and the Stuarts in the front line, 
immediately obliged the dragoons to give way a ſecond 
time; and they again diſordered the foot in their retreat. 
They ſet fire to the camp, and abandoned Falkirk with 
their baggage and train, which laſt had never reached the 
field of battle. The rebels followed their firſt blow, and 
great part of the royal army, after one irregular diſcharge, 
turned their bacs, and fled in the utmot conſternation. 
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In all probability few or none of them would have eſcaped, 
had not general Huſk, and brigadier Cholmondeley, 
rallied part of ſome regiments, and made a gm ſtand, 
which favoured the retreat of the reſt to Falkirk, from 
whence they retired in confuſion to Edinburgh, leaving 
the field of battle, with part of their tents and artillery, to 
the rebels; but the loſs of men did not exceed 300, includ- 
ing ſir Robert Monro, colonel Whitney, and ſome other 
officers of diſtinction. It was at this period, that the officers 
who had been taken at the battle of Preſton-pans, and 
conveyed to Angus and Fife, finding themſelves unguard- 
ed, broke their parole, and returned to Edinburgh, on 

retence of having been forcibly releaſed by the inhabitants 
of thoſe parts. 

General Hawley, who had boaſted that, with two regi- 
ments of dragoons, he would drive the rebel army from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, incurred abundance 


of cenſure for the diſpoſition he made, as well as for his 


conduct before and after the action; but he found means to 
viadicate himſelf to the ſatisfaction of his ſovereign. Ne- 
vertheleſs, it was judged neceſſary that the army in Scot- 
land ſhould be commanded by a general in whom the ſol- 
diers might have ſome confidence; and the duke of Cum- 
beriand was cholen for this purpoſe. Over and above his 
being beloved by the army, it was ſuggeſted, that the ap- 
pearance of a prince of the blood in Scotland might have a 
favourable effect upon the minds of people in that king- 
dom: he, therefore, began to prepare for his northern ex- 
pedition. Mean while, the French miniſter at the Hague 
having repreſented to the ſtates-general, that the auxilia- 
ries which they had ſent into Great-Britain were part of the 
garriſons of Tournay and Dendermonde, and reſtricted by 
the capitulation from bearing arms againſt France for a 
certain term, the States thought proper to recal them, ra- 
ther than come to an open rupture with his molt chriſtian 
majeſty. In the room of thoſe treops 6000 Heſhans were 
tranſported from Flanders to Leith, where they arrived in 
the beginning of February, under the command of their 
prince, Frederick of Hetle, ſon-in-law to his Britannic 
majeſty. By this time the duke of Cumberland had put him- 
lelf at the head of the troops in Edinburgh, conſiſting of 
14 battalions of infantry, two regiments of dragoons, and 
1200 Highlanders from Argyleſhire, under the command of 
colonel] Cambell. 

[1746] On the laſt day of January, his royal 
highnels began his march to Linlithgow; and the enemy 
who had renewed the fiege of Stirling-caſtle, not only 
abandoned that enterpriſe, but croſſed the river Forth with 
precipitation. Their prince found great difficulty in main- 
taining his forces, that part of the country being quite ex- 
hautted. He hoped to be re-enforced in the Highlands, 
and to receive ſupplies of all kinds from France and Spain: 
he, therefore, retired by Badenoch towards Inverneſs, 
which the carl of Loudon abandoned at his approach. The 
fort was ſurrendered to him almoſt without oppoſition, and 
here he fixed his head-quarters.” His next exploit was the 
fiege of Fort- Auguſtus, which he in a little time reduced, 
The duke of Cumberland having ſecured the important 
poſts of Sterling and Perth, with the Heſficn battalions, 
advanced with the army to Aberdeen, where he was joined 
by the duke of Gordon, the earls of Aberdeen and Findla- 
ter, the laird of Grant, and other perſons of diſtinction. 

While he remained in this place, refreſhing his troops, 
and preparing magazines, a party of the rebels turprized a 
detachment of Kingſton's horſe, and about ſeventy Argyle- 
ſhire Highlanders, at Keith, who were either killed or 
raken. Several advanced parties of that militia met with 
the ſame fate in different places. Lord George Murray 
inveſted the caſtle of Blair, which was defended by fir An- 
drew Agnew, until a body of Heſſians marched to its relief, 
and obliged the rebels to retire. The prince-pretender 
ordered all his forces to aſſemble, in order to begin their 
march for Aberdeen, to attac the duke of Cumberland : 
but, in conſequence of a remonſtrance from the clans, who 
declined leaving their families at the mercy of the king's 
garriſon in Fort- William, he reſolved previouſly to reduce 
that fortreſs, the ſiege of which was undertaken by briga- 
dier Stapleton, an engineer in the French ſervice : but the 
place was ſo vigorouſly maintained by captain Scot, that in 
the beginning of April they thought proper to relinquiſh 
the enterprize. The earl of Loudon had retired into Su- 
therland, and taken poſt at Dornoch, where his quarters 
were beat up by a ſtrong detachment of the rebels, com- 
manded by the duke of Perth; a major and ſixty men were 


t Sic Peter Halket, captain Lucy Scot, lieutenants Farquharſan and Cum» 


ming, with a few other gentlemen, adhered punctually to their parole, aud 


taken priſoners; and the earl was obliged to take hc 
in the 1fle of Skye. Theſe little checs were NT Om 
lanced by ſome advantages which his majeſty's ar 
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tained. The floop of war which the rebels had "ay oh. 
Montroſe was re-taken in Sutherland, wich a conk, rr 
ſum of money, and a great quantity of arms 0 crab 
which ſhe had brought from France for the uſe oft 
tender. In the fame country, the earl of Cro 2 
into an ambuſcade, and was taken by the militia 
land, who likewiſe defeated a body of the rebel 
ſpie. This action happened on the very d 
been rendered famous by the victory obt 
loden. 

In the beginning of April the duke of Cumberland 
gan his march from Aberdeen and on the 12th ag 
deep and rapidriver Spey, without oppoſition fromthere > 
though a detachment of them appeared on the oppaſit bels, 

: ” 3 : oute nd 

Why they did not difpute the paſſage is not eaſyt 0 
conceived: but, indeed, from this inſtance of neglect . 
their ſubſequent conduct, we may conclude they ws 
under a total infatuation. His royal highneſs ere, 
Nairn, where he received intelligence, that the eee 4 
advanced from Inverneſs to Culloden, about the diſtance 
of nine miles from the royal army, with intention 0 ©... 
bim battle. The deſign of Charles, was to march u The 
night from Culloden, and ſurprize the duke's army at 0... 
break: for this purpoſe the Englith camp had becn tes, 
noitred; and on the night of the 15th the High! 4 my 
began to march in two columns. Their deſign vas to f 
round the enemy, and attac them at once on all quarters: 
but the length of the columns embarraffed the ma 
that the army was obliged to make many halts: the men 
had been under arms during the whole preceding nia. 
were faint with hunger and fatigue, and many of ten, 
overpowered with ſleep. Some were-unthle to proceed: 
others Cropped off unperceived in the dark; and the march 
was retarded in ſuch a manner, that it would have been im: 
poſſible to reach the duke's camp before ſun-xite. The 
deſign being thus fruſtrated, the prince-preteader was i: 
great reluctance prevailed upon by his general officers tg 
meaſure bac his way to Culloden; at which place he had 
no ſooner arrived, than great numbers of his follower; 
diſperſed in queſt of proviſions; and many, overcome 
with wearineſs and fleep, threw themſelves down on the 
heath, and along the park walls. Their repoſe, however, 
was ſoon interrupted in a very diſagrecable manner. Their 
prince receiving intelligence that his enemics were in al 
march to attac him, reſolved to hazard an engzgement. 
and ordered his troops to be formed tor that purpote, On 
the 16th day of April, the duke of Cumberland having 
made the proper diſpoſitions, decamped from Naira early 
in the morning, and after a march of ning miles perceived 
the Highlanders drawn up in order of battle, to the num. 
ber of 4000 men, in 13 diviſions, ſupplicd wich lame pieces 
of artillery. The royal army, which was much more aa 
merous, the duke immediately formed into three lines, di. 
poſed in excellent order; and about one o'clock in the 4. 
ternoon the cannonading began. The artillery of the 
rebels was ill ſerved, and did very little execution: but 
that of the king's troops made dreadful havoc among te 
enemy. Impatient of this fire, their front-line advanced 
to the attac, and about 5oo of the clans charged the dukes 
left wing with their uſual impetuoſity. One regiment 
difordered by the weight of this column: but two batte 
tallions advancing from the ſecond line, ſuſtaincd the Hi 
and ſoon put a ſtop to their career, by a ſevere fire, the- 
killed a great number. At the ſame time, the dagen 
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under Hawley, and the Argyleſhire militia, pulled 9% 
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a park-wall that covered their right flank, and che caval 
falling in among the rebels, ſword in hand, complete! 
their confuſion. The French piquets on their left cores 
the retreat of the Highlanders by a cloſe and regular fle; 
and then retired to Inverneſs, where they ſurrendered then” 
ſelves priſoners of war. An entire body of the ese 
marched off the field in order, with their pipes Ps, 
and the pretender's ſtandard diſplayed : the relt were ve 
with great ſlaughter; and their prince was wit! reluctane 
prevailed upon to retire. In leſs than go mine Lo 
were totally defeated, and the field covered wit "= 
The road, as far as Inverneſs, was ſtrewed with dead bone 
and a good number of people, who, from motises“ 2 
rioſity, had come to ſee the battle, were lacritice _ 
undiſtinguiſhing vengeance df the victors. Twe'r® 1 
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dred rebels were ſlain or wounded on the field, and 
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their conduct was approyed by his majeſty. 


Tue carl of Kilmarnock was taken; and in a 
ord Balremino ſurrendered to a country gentle- 
hoſe houſe he preſented himſelf for this purpoſe. 
of the victory was ſullied by the barharity of tlie 
ſoldiers. They had been provoked by their former diſ. 

des to the molt ſavage thirſt of revenge. Not contented 
bach the blood which was ſo profuſely ſhed in the heat of 
en they traverſed the field after the battle, and maſſa- 
"ol thoſe miſerable wretches who lay maimed and ex- 
int nay, ſome officers acted a part in this crue] ſcene 
bf allaſnbation: the triumph of low illiberal minds, un- 
inſpired by {entiment, untinctured by humanity. The van- 

uſnhed adventurer rode off the field, accompanied by the 
duke of Perth, lord Elcho, and a few horſemen: he crot- 
{cd the water of Nairn, and retired to the houſe of a gen- 
leman in Strutharrick, where he conferred with old lord 
Lovat; then he diſmiſſed his followers, and wandered 
about a wretched and ſolitary fugitive among the 1les and 
mountains, for the ſpace of five months, during which he 
underwent ſuch a ſeries of dangers, hardſhips, and miſery, 
as no other perſon ever outlived. Thus, in one ſhort 
hour, all his hopes vaniſhed, and the rebellion was entirely 
extinguiſhed, One would almoſt imagine the conductors 
of this deſperate enterprize had conſpired their own de- 
#uftion, as they certainly neglected every ſtep that might 
have contributed to their ſafety or ſucceſs. They might 
have oppoſed the duke of Cumberland at che paſſage of the 
Spey: they might, by proper conduct, have afterwards 


purſuit. 

tew days! 
man, at W 
The glory 


attacked his camp in the pight, with a good proſpect of 
ſucceſs. As they were greatly inferior to him in number, 
and weakened with hunger and fatigue, they might have 
retired to the hills and faſtneſſes, where they would have 
found plenty of uve cattle for proviſion, recruited their re- 
giments, and been joined by a ſtrong re-entorcement, which 
was actually in full march to their afliſtance. But they 
were diſtracted by diftentions and jealoufics: they obeyed 
the dictates of deſpair, and wilfully devoted themſelves to 
ruin and death. When the news of the battle arrived in 
England, the nation was tranſported with joy, and extolled 
theduke of Cumberland as a hero and delivercr. Both houſes 
of parliament congratulated his majeity on the auſpicious. 
event, They decreed, in the molt ſole nn manner, their 
public thanks to his royal highneſs, which were tranſmit- 
ted to him by the ſpeakers; and the commons, by bull, 
added 25,0001. per annum to his former revenue. | 
[mmediately after the deeiſive action at Culloden, the 
duke took poſſeſfion of Inverneſs, where 36 deſe:ters, con- 
victed by a court-martial, were ordered to be excited: 
then he detached ſeveral parties to ravage the country. One 
of theſe apprehended the lady Mackinroſh who was tent 
priſoner to Inverneſs. They did not plunder her houſ®, 
bur drove away her cattle, though her hutband was actu— 
ally in the ſervice of government. The cattle of lord 
Lovat was deſtroyed. The French priſoners were lent to 
Carliſle and Penrith : Kilmarnock, Balmerino, C:romartie, 
bis fon, the lord Macleod, were conveyed by {ca to 
:; aid thoſe of an inferior rank were confined in 
rens. The marquis of Tullibardin, together 
other of the earl of Dunmore, were ſeited, and 
ted to the Tower of London, to which the carl of 
re had been committed on ſuſpicion: in a few 
ths after the battle of Culloden, Murrav, the preten- 
cer's ſecretary, was apprehended; and the eldeſt ſon of lord 
Lovat, having ſurrendered himſelf, was impriſoned in the 
caſtle of Edinburgh. In a word, all the gaols of Great- 
Britain, from the capital northwards, were filled with thoſe 
unfortunate captives ; and great numbers of them were 
crowded together in the holds of ſhips, where they pe- 


ies, air, and exerciſe. 8 bel chiefs el in tw 

mes, air, and exerciſe. Some rebel chiefs elcaped in two 
French frigates, which had arrived on the coaſt of Locha- 
ber about the end of April, and engaged three veſſels be- 
gmg to his Britannic majeſty, which they obliged to re- 
tire. Others embarked on board of a ſhip on the coaſt 
of Buchan ; and were conveyed to Norway, from thence 
ey travelled to Sweden. In the month of May, the duke 
et Cumberland advanced with the army into the High- 
ands, as far as Fort-Auguſtus, where he encamped; and 
lent off detachments on all hands, to hunt down the fugi— 
rs, and lay waſte the country with fire and ſword. The 
Caliles of C 71engary and Lochiel were plundered and burned : 
every houſe, hut, or habitation, met with the ſame fate, 
Vithour diſtinction: all the cattle and proviſion were car— 
ned off: the men were either ſhot upon the mountains, 
Ke wild beaſts, or put to death in cold blood, without form 
o trial: the women, atter having ſeen their huſbands and 


rithed In the moſt deplorable manner, for want of neceſ- 
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fathers murdered, were ſubjected to brutal violation, and 
then turned out naked, with their children, to ſtarve on 
the barren heaths. One whole family was enclofed in a 
barn, and conſumed to aſhes. Thote miniſters of ven- 
geance were ſo alert in the execution of their office, that 
in a few days there was neither houſe, cottage, man, nor 
beaſt, to be ſeen in the compaſs of 50 miles: all was ruin, 
ſilence, and deſolation. | 

The humane reader cannot refle& upon ſuch a ſcene with- 
out grief and horrour : what then mult have been the ſen— 
ſation of the fugitive prince, when he beheld theſe ſpecta- 
cles of woe, the diſmal fruit of his ambition ? He was now 
ſurrounded by armed troops, that chaſed him from hill to 
dale, from roc to cavern, and from ſhore to ſhore. Some-— 
times he lurked in caves and cottages, without attendants, 
or any other ſupport but that which the pooreſt peaſant 
could ſupply. Sometimes he was rowed in fiſher-boats from 
ile to iſle, among the Hebrides and often in fight of, his 
purſuers, For fome days he appeared in woman's attire, and 
even paſſed through the midit of his enemies unknown. 
But, underſtanding his diſguife was diſcovered, he aſſumed 
the habit of a travelling mountaineer, and wandered about 
among the woods and heaths, with a matted beard and 
ſqualid looks, expoſed to hunger, thirſt, and wearineſs, 
and in continual danger of being apprehended. He was ob- 
liged to truſt his life to the fidelity of above fifty individ als, 
and many of theſe were in the loweſt paths of fortune. 
They knew that a price of thirty thouſand pounds was ſet 
upon his head; and that, by betraying him, they ſhould 
enjoy wealth and affluence: but they deteited the thought 
of obtaining riches on ſuch infamous terms, and miniſtred 
to his neceſſities, with the utmoſt zeal and fidelity, even at 
the hazard of their own deſtruction. In the courſe of theſe pe- 
regrinations, he was more than once hemmed in by his nur- 
tuers, in ſuch a manner as ſeemed to preclue all poſſibility 
of eſcaping : yet, he was never abandoned by his hop- and 
recollection : he ſtill found ſome expedient that ſaved him 
from captivity and death ; and through the whole courſe of 
his diſtreſles maintained the moſt amazing equanimity aud 
good humour. At lengtha privateer of St. Malo, lired by 
the young Sheridan and tome other Iriſh adhercuts, arrived 
in Lochnannach; and on the 2oth day. of September this 
unfortunate prince embarked in the habit which he whore 
for diſguiſe. His eye was hollow, his viſage wan, and his 
conititution greatly impaired by famine and fatigue. He was 
accompanied by Cameron of Lochiel, and his brother, with 
a few other tiles. They ſet tail for France, and after hav - 
1:9 patſed unſcen, by means of a chic fog, through a Britiſh 
ſquadron commanded by admiral Leſtock, and been chaſed 
by two Engliſh ſhips of war, arrived in ſafety at Roſcau, 
ncar Morlaix, in Bretagne. Perhaps he would have found 
it ſtill more difficult to elcape, had not the vigilance and 
cagernels of the government been relaxed, in conſequence 
ot a report, that he had lrcady fallen among ſome perſons 
that were ſlain by a volley from one of the «duke's detach- 
ments. * 

Having thus explained the riſe, progreſs, and extinction 
of the rebellion, it will be neceflary to take a retroſpective 
view of the proceedings in parliament. The neceffary ſteps 
being taken for quieting the inteſtine commotions of the 
kingdom, the two houſes began to convert their attention 
to the affairs of the continent. On the 14th day of Janu- 
ary, the king repaired to the houſe of peers, and ina ſpeech 
from the throne gave his parliament to underſtand, that the 
ſtates-general had made preſſing inſtances for his aſſiſtance in 
the preſent conjuncture, when they were in ſuch danger of 
being oppretled by the power of France in the Netherlands: 
that he had promiſed to co-operate with them towards op- 
poling the further progreſs of their enemies; and even con- 
certed meaſures for that purpoſe. He declared it was 
with regret that he aſked any furthur aids of his people: he 
exhorted them to watch over the public credit; and ex- 
preſſed his entire dependance on their zeal and unanimity. 
He was favoured with loyal addrefles, couched in che warm- 
eſt terms of duty and affection: but the ſupplies were 
retarded by new convulſions in the miniſtry. The ear] of 
Granville had made an effort to retrieve his influence in the 
cabinet, and his ſovereign favoured his pretenſions. The two 
brothers, who knew his aſpring genius, and dreaded his 
ſuperior talents, refuſed to admit ſuch a colleague into the 
adminiſtration : they even reſolved to ſtrengthen their party, 
by introducing freſh auxiliaries into the offices of ſtate. 
Some of theſe were perſonally diſagreeble to his majeſty, 
who accordingly rejected the ſuit by which they were re- 
commended. The duke of Newcaſtle and his brother, with 
all their adherents, immediately reſigned their employments. 
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The carl of Granville was appointed ſecretary of ſtate, and 
reſumed the reins of adminittration : but, finding himſelf 
unequal to the accumulated oppolition that preponderated 
againſt him: for ſeeing that he ſhould not be able to ſecure the 
ſupplies in parliament; and dreading the conſequences of that 
confuſion which his reſtoration had already produced, he, in 
three days, voluntarily quitted the helm; and his majaſty 
acquieſced in the meaſures propoſed by the oppolite party. 
The ſeals were re-delivered to the duke of Newcaſtle and 
the earl of Harrington: Mr Pelham, and all the reſt who had 
reſigned, were reinſtated in their reſpective employments; 
and offices were conferred on ſeveral individuals who had 
never before been in the ſervice of the government. William 
Pitt, eſq. was appointed vice-treaſurer of Ireland, and ſoon 
promoted to the place of paymaſter-general of the forces; 
at the ſame time the king declared him a privy-counſellor. 
This gentleman had been originally deſigned for the army, 
in which he actually bore a commiſſion; but fate reſerved 
him for a more important ſtation. In point of fortune he 
was barely qualified to be elected member of parliament, 
when he obtained a ſeat in the houſe of commons, where he 
ſoon outſhone all his compatriots. 'He diſplayed a ſurpriſing 
extent and preciſion of political knowledge, an itreſiſtible 
energy of argument, and ſuch power of elocution, as ſtruc 
his hearers with aſtoniſhment and admiration. It flaſhed 
like the lightening of heaven againſt the miniſters and ſons 
of corruption, blaſting were it ſmote, and withering the 
nerves of oppolition: but his more ſubſtantial praiſe was 
founded upon his diſintereſted integrity, his incorruptible 
heart, his unconquerable ſpirit of independence, and his in- 
variable attachment to the intereſt and liberty of his country. 
The quiet of the miniſtry being re-eſtablithed, the houſe 
of commons provided for 40,000 ſeamen, nearly the ſame 
number of land-forces, beſides 15 regiments raiſed by the 
nobility, on account of the rebellion, and about 12,000 ma- 
rines. They ſettled funds for the maintenace of the Dutch 
and Heſſian troops that were in England, as well as for the 
ſubſidy to the landgrave. They granted zoo, oool. to the 
king of Sardinia; 400,000]. to the queen of Hungary; 
310,000l. to defray the expence of 18,000 Hanoverians ; 
about 33,000]. in ſubſidies to the elector of Mentz and Co- 
logn; and zoo, oool. in a vote of credit and confidence to 
his majeſty. The whole charge of the current year amounted 
to 7,250,000. which was railed by the land and malt-taxs, 
annuities on the additional duties impoſed on glats, and 
ſpirituous liquors, a lottery, a deduction from the ſinking- 
fund, and exchequer bills, chargeable on the firſt aids 
that ſhould be granted in the next ſeſſion of parliament. 
The rebellion being quelled, the legiſlature reſolved to 
make examples of thoſe who had been concerted in diſtur- 
bing the peace of their country. In June an act of attainder 
was patled againſt the principal perſons who had embarked 
in that deſperate undertaking; and courts were opened indit- 
ferent parts of England, for the trial of the priſoners. Se- 
venteen perſons who had borne arms in the rebel army were 
executed at Kenington- common, in the neighbourhood of 
London, and ſuffered with great conſtancy under the dread- 
ful tortures which their ſentence preſcribed: nine were put to 
death, in the ſame manner, at Carliſle; ſix at Brumton, 
ſeven at Penrith, and eleven at York: of theſe a conſidera- 
ble number were gentlemen, and acted as officers: about 
fifty had been executed as deſerters in different parts of Scot- 
land: cighty-one ſuffered the pains of the law as traitors. 
A few obtained pardons, and a confiderable number were 
tranſported to the plantations. Bills of indictment for high- 
treaſon were found by the county of Surry againſt the earls 
or Kilmarnock and Cromartie, and lord Balmerino. Theſe 
noblemen were tried by their pecrs in Weſtminſter-hall, the 
lord-chancellor preſiding as lord high-ſteward tor the occa- 
ſion. The two earls conteiled their crimes and in pathetic 
ſpecches recommended themiclves to his majelty's mercy. 
Lord Balmerino pleaded not guilty : he denied his having 
been at Carliſle at the time tpecified in the indictment, but 
this exception was over-ruled : then he moved a point of 
Jaw in arreſt of judgment, and was allowed to be heard by 
his counſel. They might have expatiated on the hardſhip 
of being tried by an cx poſt facto law, and claimed the pri- 
vilege of trial in the county where the act of treaſon was 
ſaid to have been committed, The ſame hardſhip was im- 
poſcd upon all the impriſoned rebels: they were dragged 
in captivity to aſtrange country, far from their friends and 
connexions, deſtitute of means to produce evidence in their 
favour, even if they had been innocent of the charge. 
Balmerino waved this plea, and ſubmitted to the court, 
which pronounced lentence ot death upon him and his two 
ailociates. Cromartie's life was ſpared; but the othertwo were 
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beheaded, in the month of Auguſt, on Tower. 
marnock was a nobleman of fine perſonal accom 
he had been educated in revolution principles 
in the rebellion, partly from the deſperate ſituatio S4 
fortune, and partly from reſentment to the goremm wb 
his being deprived of a penſion which he had for (ook, en 
enjoyed. He was convinced of his having ated me 
nally, and died with marks of penitence and conti. 
Balmerino had been bred to arms, and acted upon vAitlon, 
he was gallant, brave, rough, and reſolute: he 3 
plements of death with the moſt careleſs familiarity . 
ſeemed to triumph in his ſufferings. "7, and 

In November, mr. Ratcliffe, the titular earl of Dery 
water, who had been taken in a ſhip bound to 80 5 
was arraigned on a former ſentence, paſſed againſt he 
the year 1716: he refuſed to acknowledge the authority : 
the court, and pleaded that he was a ſubje& of Fran = 
noured with a commiſſion, in the ſervice of his moſt c - 
tian majeſty, The identity of his perſon being bor 
a rule was made for his execution; and on the gm 0 by 
December he ſuffered decapitation, with the mbſt = 
compoſure and ſerenity. ** 

Lord Lovat, now turned of go, was impeached by the con. 
mons, and tried in Weſtminſter-hall before the lord hig“ 
ſteward. John Murray, ſecretary to the prince-pretender 
and ſome of his own domeilics appearing againſt him as 
was convicted of high-treaſon, and condemned. N 8 
ſtanding his age, infirmities, and the recollection of hi 
conicience, which was ſuppoſed to be not altogether "ry 
of offence, he died like an old Roman, exclaimino « dules 
et decorum pro patria mori.” He ſurveyed the crowd with 
attention, examined the ax, jeſted with the executione;, 
and laid his head upon the bloc with the utmolt indifference 
From this laſt ſcene of his life one would have concluded 
that he had approved himſelf a patriot from his youth, and 
never deviated from the paths * | virtue, i 

The flame of war on the continent did not expire at the 
election of an emperor, on the re-eſtabliſhment of peace 
among the princes of the empire. On the contrary, it tage! 
with double violence in conſequence of theſe events; tor 
the force that was before divided being now united in on; 
body, exerted itſelf with greater vigour and rapidity, Th: 
ſtates-general were overwhelmed with conſternation. Nt. 
withſtanding the pains they had taken to avoid a war, and 
the condeſcention with which they had ſoothed and fup- 
plicated the French monarch in repeated embaſſes and nu. 
morials, they ſaw themſelves {tripped of their barrier, an. 
once more in danger of being overwhelmed by that ami 
tious nation. The city of Bruſſels had been reduced du. 
ing the winter; fo that the enemy were in poſſeſſion ot al! 
the Auſtrian netherlands, except a few fortreſſes. Great 
part of the forces belonging to the republic were reſtricicd 
from action by capitulations, to which they had fubicribed, 
The ſtates were divided in their councils between the tue 
factions which had long ſubſiſted. They trembled at the 
proſpect of ſeeing Zealand invaded in the fpring. It: 
Orange party loudly called for an augmentation of tee 
forces by fea and land, that they might proſecute the v1! 
with vigour. The common people, fond of novel. 
zled by the ſplendor of greatneſs, and fully perſuade th 
nothing but a chief was wanting to their fecviity. e. 
manded the prince of Orange as a ſtadtholder ; and etc 
mingled menaces with their demands. The ppoßte fle 
tion dreaded alike the power of à ſtadtholder, the neige. 
bourhood of a French army, and the ſeditious i{po!ition 
of the populace. An ambaſſador was ſent to London with 
repreſentations of the imminent dangers which thrcatele 
the republic, and he was ordered to ſollicit in, the md 
preſſing terms the aſſiſtance of his Britannic majeſty, thi! 
the allies might have a ſuperiority in the Netherlands b. 
the beginning of the campaign. The king was det; muy 
diſpoſed to comply with their requeſt; but the rebellion 
his kingdom, and the diffentions in his cabinet, had . 
tarded the ſupplies, and embarraſſed him ſo much, that. 
found it impoſſible to make thoſe early preparations b 
were neceſſary to chec the career of the enemy. . 

The king of France, with his general, the en 

Saxe, took the field in the latter end of April, at the hen 
of 120,000 men, and advanced towards the allies; who, 1 
the number of 44000, were entrenched behind the oe” 
under the conduct of the Auſtrian general Bathiant, © 
retired before them, and took poſt in the neighboul _ 
of Breda, the capital of Dutch Brabant. Mareſchal * 
immediately inveſted Antwerp, which in a few . of 
ſurrendered. Then he appeared before the ſtrong to an 
Mons in Hainault, with an irreſiſtible train of artiller)” 
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mmenſe quantity of bombs and warlike implements. IP 
ied on his approaches with ſuch unbating impetuoſity, 
on twithſtanding a very vigorous defence, the garriſon 
wo bi ed to capitulate on the 27th day of June, in about 
"da er the place had been inveſted. Sieges were not 
32 1 on by the tedious method of ſapping. re 
French king found it much more expeditious and effectua 
to bring into the field a prodigious train of battering can- 
non, and enormous mortars, that kept up ſuch a fire as no 
oarriſon could ſuſtain, and diſcharged ſuch an inceſſant 
bail of bombs and bullets, as in a very little time reduced 
to ruins the place, with all its fortifications. St. Guiflain 
and Charleroy met with the fates of Mons and Antwerp : 
o that by the middle of July the French King was abſolute 
maſter of Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault. ö 
prince Charles of Lorraine had by this time aſſumed the 
command of the confederate army at Terheyde, which be- 
ing re-enforced by the Heſſian troops from Scotland, and 
a freſh body of Auſtrians under count Palfi, amounted to 
$7,000 men, including the Dutch forces commanded by 
the prince of Waldeck. The generals, ſuppoſing the next 
ſtorm would fall upon Namur, marched towards that place, 
and took poſt in an advantageous ſituation on the 18th day 
of July, in fight of the French army, which was encamp- 
ed at Gemblours. Here they remained till the 8th day of 
Auguſt, when a detachment of the enemy, commanded by 
count Lowendabl, took poſſeſſion of Huy, where he found 
a large magazine belonging to the confederates; and their 
communication with Maeſtricht was cut off. Mareſchal 
Saxe, on the other ſide, took his meaſures ſo well, that 
they were utterly deprived of all ſubſiſtence. Then prince 
Charles, retiring acroſs the Maeſe, abandoned Namur to 
the efforts of the enemy, by whom it was immediately in- 
veſted. The trenches were opened on the 2d day of Sep- 
tember; and the garriſon, conſiſting of 7000 Auſtrians, de- 
fended themſelves with equal {kill and reſolution : but the 
cannonading and bombardment were ſo terrible, that in a 
few days the place was converted into a heap of rubbiſh; 
and on the 3d day of the month the French monarca took 
poſſeſſion of this ſtrong fortreſs, which had formerly ſuſ- 
tained ſuch dreadful attacs. Mean while the allied army 
encamped at Maeſtricht were joined by fir John Ligonier, 
with ſome Britiſh and Bavarian battalions; and prince Charles 
relolved to give the enemy battle. With this view he 
paſſed the Maeſe on the 13th day of September, and ad- 
ranced towards Mareſchal Saxe, whom he found fo ad- 
vantageouſly poſted at Tongres, that he thought proper to 
march bac to Maeſtricht. On the 26th day of September he 
croſſed the Jaar in his retreat; and his rear was attacked by 
the enemy, who were repuiſed. But count Saxe being re- 
enforced by a body of troops under the count de Clermont, 
determined to bring the confederates to an engagement. 
On the 13th day of the month he paſted the Jaar, while they 
took poſſeſſion of the villages of Liers, Warem, and Rou- 
coux, drew up their forces in order of battle, and make 
preparations for giving him a warm reception. On the iſt 
day of October the enemy advanced in three columns; and 
a terrible cannonading began about noon. At two o'clock 
prince Waldeck on the left was charged with great fury ; 
and after an obltinate defence overpowered by numbers. 
Ihe villages were attacked in columns, and as one brigade 
was repulſed another ſucceeded ; fo that the allies were 
obliged to abandon theſe poſts, and retreat towards Mac- 
ſtricht, with the loſs of 5000 men, and 30 pieces of artillery. 
The victory, however, coſt the French general a much 
greater number of lives; and was attended with no ſolid 
alrantage. Sir John Ligonier, the earls of Crawford * and 
Rothes, brigadier Douglas, and other officers of the Britiſh 
r00ps, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their gallantry and con- 
duct on this occaſion. This action determined the cam- 
pugn, The allies paſſing the Meaſe, took up their winter 
quarters in the duchies of Limburgh and Luxembourg; 
*mle the French cantoned their troops in the places which 
ney had newly conquered. 
The campaign in Italy was altogether unfavourable to 
he French and Spaniards. The houſe of Auſtria being no 


mY = nobleman, ſo remarkable for his courage and thirſt of glory, ex- 


that 3 e 1 inſtance of preſence of mind on the morning 
this battle, He and ſome volunteers, accompanied by his 
Fe ee and attended by two orderly dragoons, had rode out before 
cee dee the ſituation of the enemy; and fell in upon one of their 
Th 33 The lei jeant who commanded it immediately turned out 
Fithour wards _ pieces were preſented when the earl firſt perceived them. 
a ming 78 the leaſt mark of diſorder, he rode up to the ſerjeant, 
that there we e character of a French general, told him 1n that language, 

$ NO occaſion for ſuch ceremony. Then he aſked, if they bad 

y of the enemy's parties ? and being anſwered in the negative, 


Perceived an 
ery well (ſaid he) be upon your guard; and if you ſhould be attacked, 
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longer preſſed on the ſide of Germany, was enabled to 
make the ſtronger efforts in this country; and the Britiſh 
ſubſidy encouraged the king of Sardinia to act with re— 
doubled vivacity. Mareſchal Maillebois occupied the 
greater part of Piedmont with about 30,000 men. Don 
Philip and the count de Gages were at the head of a greater 
number in the neighbourhood of Milan ; and the duke of 
Modena, with 8000, ſecured his own dominions. The 
king of Sardinia augmented his forces to 26,000; and the 
Auſtrian army, under the prince of Lichtenſtein, amount- 
ed to a much greater number; ſo that the enemy were re- 
duced to the neceſſity of acting on the defenſive, and re- 
tired towards the Mantuan. In February baron Leutrum, 
the Piedmonteſe general, inveſted and took the ſtrong for- 
treſſes of Aſte. He afterwards relieved the citidel of Alex- 
andria, which the Spaniards had bloced up in the winter, 
reduced Caſal, recovered Valencia, and obliged Maillebois 
to retire to the neighbourhood of Genoa. On the other ſide, 
don Philip and count Gages abandoned Milan, Pavia, and 
Parma, retreating before the Auſtrians with the utmolt 
precipitation to Placentia, where they were joined on the 3d 
of June by the French forces under Maillebois. : 
Before this junction was effected, the Spaniſh general, 
Pignatelli, had paſſed the river Po in the night with a ſtrong 
detachment, and beaten up the quarters ot 7000 Auſtrians 


poſted at Codogno. Don Philip, finding himſelf at the 


head of 52,000 men by his junction with the French gene- 
ral, reſolved to attac the Auſtrians in their camp at San— 
Lazaro, before they ſhould be re-entforced by his Sardinian 
majeſty. Accordingly, on the fourth day of June in the 
evening, he marched with equal filence and expedition, and 
entered the Auſtrian trenches about eleven, when a deſ- 
perate battle enſued. The Auſti ians were prepared for the 
attac, which they ſuſtained with great vigour till morning. 
Then they quitted their entrenchments, and charged the 
enemy in their turn with ſuch fury, that after an obſtinate 
reſiſtance the combined army was broke, and retired with 
precipitation to Placentia, leaving on the field 15,000 men 
killed, wounded, and taken, together with fixty colours, 
and ten picces of artillery. In a few weeks the Auſtrians 
were joined by the Piedmontele : the king of Sardinia aC(- 
ſumed the chief command; and prince Lichtenſtein being. 
indiſpoſed, his place was ſupplied by the marquis de Botta. 
Don Philip retired to the other fide of the Po, and extended 
his conqueſts in the open country of the Milanele. ihe 
king of Sardinia called a council of war, in which 'it was 
determined that he ſhould pais the river with a ſtrong body 
of troops, in order to ſtraighten the enemy on one ſide: 
while the marquis de Botta thould march up the Tydone, 
to cut off their communication with Placentia, They forth- 
with quitted all the poſts they had occupied between the 
Lambro and Adda, reſolving to repaſs the Po, and retreat 
to Tortona. With this view they threw bridges of boats 
over that river, and began to pals on the gth day of Auguſt 
in tae evening. They were attacked at Rotto-Freddo by 
a detachment of Auſtrians, under general Serbelloni, who 
maintained the engagement till ten in the morning, when 
Bot arrived: the battle was renewed with doubled rage 
and laſted till four in the afiernoon, when the enemy To 
tired in great diſorder to Tortona, with the loſs of 8000 
men, ,a good number of colours and ſtandards, and 18 
pieces of cannon. This victory coſt the Auſtrians 4000 
men killed upon the ſpot, including the gallant general 
Bernclau. The victors immediately ſummoned Placentia 
to ſurrender; and the garriſon, conſiſting of gooo men, 
were made priſoners of war: don Philip continued his re- 
treat, and of all his forces brought 26,000 only into the 
territories of Genoa. 

The Piedmonteſe and Auſtrians rejoining in the neigh— 
bourhood of Pavia, advanced to Tortona, of which they 
took poſſeſſion without reſiſtance, while the enemy ſheltered 
themſelves under the cannon of Genoa. They did not long 
continue in this fituation : for on the 22d day of Augult 
they were again in motion, and retired into Provence. 
The court of Madrid imputing the bad ſucceſs of this cam- 
paign to the miſconduct of count Gages, recalled that 


I will take care that you ſhall be ſuſtained.” So ſaying, he and his company 
retired before the ſerjeant could recollect himſelf from the ſurpriſe occafion- 
ed by this unexpected addreſs. In all probability he was ſoon ſenſible of his 
miſtake ; for the incident was that very day publicly mentioned in the 
French army. The prince of Tingray, an officer in the Auſtrian ſervice 
having been taken priſoner in the battle that enſued, dined with mareſchal 
count Saxe, who diſmifled him on his parole, and defired he would charge 
himſelf with a facetious compliment to his.old friend, the earl of Crawford. 
He wiſhed his lordſhip joy of being a French. general, and ſaid he cou!d not 
help being diſpleaſed with the ſerjeant, as he had not procured him the he- 
nour of his lordthip's company at dinner, | 
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general, and ſent the marquis de las Minas to reſume the 
command of the forces. In the mean time, the vic- 
torious confederates appeared before Genoa on the 4th 


day of December: and the ſenate of that city thinking it 


incapable of defence, ſubmitted to a very mortifying capi- 
tulation, by which the gates were delivered up to the Au- 
ſtrians, together with all their arms, artillery, and ammu- 
' nition: and the city was ſubjected to the moſt cruel con- 
tributions. The marquis de Botta being left at Genoa with 
16,000 men, the king of Sardinia reſolved to paſs the Var, 
and purſue the French and Spaniards into Provence : but, 
that monarch being ſeiſed with the ſmall-pox, the conduct 
of this expedition was entruſted to count Brown, an Au- 
ſtrian general of Iriſh extract, who had given repeated 
proofs of uncommon valour and capacity. He was on this 
occaſion aſſiſted by vice-admiral Medley, who commanded 
the Bitiſh ſquadron in the Mediterranean. The French 
forces had fortified the paſſes of the Var, under the con- 
duct of the mareſchal de Belleiſle, who thought proper to 
abandon his poſts at the approach of count Brown; and 
this general, at the head of 50,000 men, paſſed the river, 
without oppoſition, on the gth day of November. While 
he advanced as far as Draguignan, laying the open country 
under contribution, baron Roth, with 24 battalions, in- 
veſted Antibes, which was at. the ſame time bombarded 
on the fide of the ſea by the Britiſh ſquadron. The trenches 
were opened on the 2oth day of September: but Belleiſle 
having aſſembled a numerous army, ſuperior to that of the 
confederates, and the Genoeſe having expelled their Au- 
ſtrian gueſts, count Brown abandoned the enterpriſe, and 
repaſſed the Var, not without ſome damage from the 
enemy. 

The court of Vienna, which has always patroniſed op- 
preſſion, exacted ſuch heavy contributions from the Ge- 
noeſe, and its directions were ſo rigorouſly put in execution, 
that the people were reduced to deſpair; and reſolved to 
make a laſt effort for the recovery of their liberty and in- 
dependence. Accordingly, they took arms in ſecret, feized 
ſeveral important poſts of the city; ſurprized ſome batta- 
lions of the Auſtrians; ſurrounded others, and cut them 
in pieces; and, in a word, drove them out with great 
ſlaughter. The marquis de Botta acted with caution and 
ſpirit : but being overpowered by numbers, and apprehen- 
five of the pealants in the country, who were 1n arms, he 
retreated to the paſs of the Bocherta on the fide of Lom- 
baidy, where he ſecured himſelf in an advantageous fitua- 
tion, until he could receive re-enforcements. The loſs he 
had ſuſtained at Genoa did not hinder him from reducing 
Savona, a ſea-port town belonging to that republic; and he 
afterwards made himſelf matter of Gavi. The Genoele, 
on the contrary, exerted themſelves with wonderful induſ- 
try in A" their city, raiſing troops, and in taking 
other meaſures for a vigorous defence, in caſe they ſhould 
again be infulted. 

The naval tranſactions of this year reflected very little 
honour on the Britiſh nation. Commodore Peyton, who 
commanded fix ſhips of war in the Eaſt-Indies, ſhamefully 
declined a deciſive engagement with a French ſquadron 
of inferior force; and abandoned the important ſettlement 
of Madras on the coaſt of Coromandel, which was taken 
without oppoſition in the month of September by the French 
commodore, de la Bourdonnais. Fort St. David, and the 
other Britiſh factories in India, would have probably ſhared 
the ſame fate, had not the enemy's naval force in that coun- 

try been ſhattered and partly deſtroyed bya terrible tempeſt, 
No event of conſequence happened in America, though 
it was a ſcene that ſeemed to promiſe the greateſt ſucceſs 
to the arms of England. The reduction of Cape-Breton 


had encouraged the miniſtry to project the conqueſt of Que- 


beck, the capital of Canada, fituated upon the river of St. 
Laurence. Commiſſions were ſent to the governors of the 
Britiſh colonies in North-America, empowering them to 
raiſe companies to join the armament from England; and 


8000 troops were actually raiſed in conſequence of theſe 


directions; while a powerful ſquadron and tranſports, hav- 
ing ſix regiments on board, were prepared at Portſmouth 
for this expedition. But their departure was poſtponed 
by unaccountable delays, until the ſeaſon was judged too 
tar advanced to riſque the great ſhips on the boiſterous 
coaſt of North-America. That the armament, however, 
might not be wholly uſeleſs to the nation, it was employed 
in making a deſcent upon the coaſt of Bretagne, on the 
ſuppoſition that Port L'Orient, the repoſitory of all the 
ſtores and ſhips belonging to the French Eaſt-India com- 
pany, might be furprized; or, that this invaſion would- 
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which the ſailors dragged u 


alarm the enemy, and, by making a diverſion, fact 
the operations of the Aultrian general in Provence aCllitat 
The naval force intended for this ſervice 2 
ſixteen great ſhips, and eight frigates, beſides boats 
and ſtore-ſhips, commanded by Richard . = 
pointed admiral of the blue diviſion. Six battali - 
troops, with a detachment of matroſſes and bom ay 
embarked in 30 tranſports, under the conduct 
general Sinclair; and the whole fleet ſet ſail from Ply 
on the 14th day of September. On the 2oth th ere 
were landed in ee ee at the diſtance of r 
from Port-L' Orient. The militia, re-enforced be 958 
detachmentꝭ from different regiments, were aſſe r 
the number of 2000, and ſeemed reſolved too 0 cd to 
embarkation: but, ſeeing the Britiſh troops 3 
land at all events, they thought proper to 5 5 
day general Sinclair advanced into the country, {ir hi p 
with the enemy in-his route; and arriving at th rn 
Plemure, within half a league from Port-L'Orient_ f 
moned that place to ſurrender. He was viſited b * a 
tation from the town, which offered to admit the Bri 
forces, on condition that they ſhould be reſtrained Fo 
pillaging the inhabitants, and touching the magazines: a 
that they ſhould pay a juſt price for their proviſions Fo 
terms being rejected, the inhabitants prepared for a pen 
rous defence; and the Engliſh general reſolved o en 
the jon in form, though he had neither time, artille.. 
nor forces ſufficient for ſuch an enterprize. This bins 
reſolution was owing to the declaration of the engineer: 
who promiſed to lay the place in athes in the ſpace of 24 
hours. All his cannon amounted to no more than a by 
field-pieces; and he was obliged to wait for two iron guns 
ö N from the ſhipping. Had be 
given the aſſault on the firſt night after his arrival, whe: 
the town was filled with terrour and confuſion, and deſtitute 
of regular troops, in all probability it would have been 
eaſily taken by ſcalade: but the reduction of it was ren- 
dered impracticable by his delay. The ramparts were 
mounted with cannon from the ſaips in the harbour : nei 
works were raiſed with great induttry : the garriſon was 
re-enforced by ſeveral bodies of regular troops; and great 
numbers were aſſembling from all parts; fo that the Britiſh 
forces were in danger of being ſurrounded in an encm!'s 
country. Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, the, 
opened a ſmall battery againſt the town, which was (-t on 
fire in ſeveral places by their bombs and red-hot bullet: 
they likewiſe repulſed part of the garriſon which had made 
a ſally to deſtroy their works: but their cannon producing 
no effect upon the fortifications, the fire from the ton 
daily increaſing, the engineers owning they could not pet- 
form their promiſe, and admiral Leſtock declaring, in te- 
peated meſſages, that he could no longer expole the {hips 
on an open coaſt at ſuch a ſeaſon of the year, general Sn. 
clair abandoned the fiege. Having cauſed the two iton 
pieces of cannon and the mortars to be ſpiked, he retreated 
in good order to the ſea-fide, where his troops were re-et- 
barked, having ſuſtained very inconſiderable damage fince 
their firſt landing. He expected re-enforcements tron! 
England, and was reſolved to wait a little longer for the 
arrival, in hopes of being able to annoy the enemy mate 
effectually. In the beginning of October the fleet fails! 
to Quiberon-Bay, where they deſtroyed the Ardent, 3 
French ſhip of war of 64 guns; and a detachment of tie 
forces being landed, took poſſeſſion of a fort on the pen. 
ſula : while the little iſlands of Houat and Heydic were fe. 
duced by the ſailors. In this ſituation the admiral and g. 
neral continued till the 195th day of the month, when tl 
forts being diſmantled, and the troops re-embarked, i? 
fleet ſailed from the French coaſt : the admiral returned io 
England, and the tranſports with the ſoldiers proceeded u 
Ireland, where they arrived in ſafety. 
This expedition, weak and frivolous as it may ſeem, 
was reſented by the French nation as one of the gre”. 
inſults they had ever ſuſtained; and demonſtrated the P 
ſibility of hurting France in her tendereſt parts, by Hens 
of an armament of this nature, well-timed, and vIgorou' 
conducted. Indeed, nothing could be more abſurd or [8M 
cipitate than an attempt to diſtreſs the enemy by Jan 0 
a handful of troops, without draft-horſes, tents, . rr 
lery, from a fleet of ſhips lying on an open beach, expo y 
to the uncertainty of weather in the moſt temp* _ 
ſeaſon of the year, ſo as to render the retreat and 2 4 
barkation altogether precarious, The Britiſh ſquadron, 
the Weſt· Indies performed no exploit of confequence aj 
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rotected. Commodore Lee, ſtationed off Martinico, al- 
ed a French fleet of merchant-ſhips, and their convoy, 
aſs by his ſquadron unmoleſted ; and commodore Mit- 
1 , behaved ſcandalouſly ih a rencontre with the French 
— under the conduct of monſieur de Conflans, 
_ in his return to — took the Severn, an Englith 
hip of 5o guns. The cruiſers on all fides, Englith, French, 
wu Spaniards, were extremely alert; and though the 
Engliſh loſt the greater number ſhips, this difference was 
more than overbalanced by the ſuperior value of the prizes 
taken from the enemy. In the courſe of this year 22 Spa- 
niſh privateers, and 66 merchant veſſels, including 10 re- 
giſter-ſhips, fell into the hands of the Britiſh cruiſers: from 
He French * they took ſeven ſhips of war, go privateers, 
and about 300 ſhips of commerce. The new king of Spain 
being ſuppoſed well affected to the Britiſh nation, an effort 
was made to detach him from the intereſts of France, by 
means of the marquis de Tabernega, who had formerly 
been his favourite, and reſided many years as a refugee 
in England. This nobleman proceeded to Liſbon, were 
x negotiation was ſet on foot with the court of Madrid. 
But his effort miſcarried; and the influence of the queen- 
mother continued to predominate in the Spaniſh councils. 
The ſtates-general had for ſome years endeavoured to pro- 
mote a pacification by remonſtrances, and even entreaties, 
ar the court of Verſailles: the French king at length diſ- 
covered an inclination of peace, and in September a con- 
greſs was opened at Breda, the capital of Dutch Brabant, 
where the plenipotentiaries of the emperor, Great-Britain, 
France, and Holland, were affembled : but the French 
were ſo inſolent in their demands, that the conferences were 
ſoon interrupted. . 1 
The parliament of Great-Britain meeting in November, 
the King exhorted them to concert with all poſſible expedi- 
tion the proper meaſures for purſuing the war with vigour, 
that the confederate army in the Netherlands raight be 
ſeaſonably augmented : he, likewiſe, gave them to under- 
ſtand, that the funds appropriated for the ſupport of his civil 
government had for ſome years paſt fallen ſhort of the re- 
venue intended and granted by parliament; and ſaid he 
relied on their known affection to find out ſome method to 
make good this deficiency. As all thoſe who had conducted 
the oppoſition were now concerned in the adminiſtration, 
little or no objection was made to any demand or propoſal 
of the government and its miniſters. The commons having 
conſidered the eſtimates, voted 40,000 ſeamen for the ſer- 
vice of the enſuing year, and about 60,000 land-forces, 
including 11,500 marines. They granted 433, oool. to the 
empreſs queen of Hungary; zoo, oool. to the king of Sar- 
dinia; 410,000]. for the maintenance of 18,000 Hano- 
verian auxiliariesz 161,6071. for 6000 Heſſians; ſubſidies to 


of 500,000]. to enable his majeſty to proſecute the war with 
advantage. In a word, the ſupplies amounted t09,425,254l. 
a ſum almoſt incredible, if we conſider how the kingdom 
had been drained of its treaſures. It was raiſed by the uſual 
taxcs, re-enforced with new impoſitions on windows, car— 
riages, and ſpirituous liquors, a lottery, and a loan from 
the finking- fund. The new taxes mortgaged for four mil- 
lions by transferrable annuities, at an intereſt of four, and a 
premium of ten per centum. By reflecting on theſe enor- 
zus grants, one would imagine the miniſtry had been 
determined to impoveriſh the nation: but, from the eager- 
nels and expedition with which the people ſubſcribed for 
the money, one would conclude that the riches of the king- 
dom were inexhauſtible. It may not be amiſs to obſerve, 
that the ſupplies of this year exceeded, by two millions and 
a half, the greateſt annual ſum that was raiſed during the 
reign of queen Anne, though ſhe maintained as great a 
number of troops as was now in the pay of Great-Britain, 
and her armies and fleets acquired every year freſh harveſts 
of glory and advantage: whereas this war had proved an 
almoſt uninterrupted ſeries of events big with diſaſter and 
diſhonour. During the laſt two years, the naval expence 
ot England had exceeded that of France about five millions 
tering; though her fleets had not obtained one ſignal advan- 
tage over the enemy at ſea, nor been able to protect her 
commerce from their depredations. She was at once a pray 
to ber declared adverſaries and profeſſed friends. Before 
che end of ſummer, ſhe numbered among her mercenaries 
wo emprefles, five German princes, and a powerful 
Monarch, whom ſhe hired to aflift her in trimming the ba- 


i; Ja the month of July, Philip V. king of Spain dying, in the 63d year of 
We 180 was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Ferdinand, born of Maria Louiſa Ga- 
1 5 a, ſiſter to the late king of Sardinia, He eſpouſed Donna Maria Magdalena, 

"ana of Portugal, but had no iſſue. Philip was but two days ſurvived by 


the electors of Cologn, Mentz, and Bavaria; and the ſum 
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lance of Europe, in which they themſelves were immediately 
intereſted, and ſhe had no more than a ſecondary concern. 
Had theſe fruitleſs ſubſidies been ſaved: had the national 
revenue been applied with ceconomy to national purpoſes : 
had it been employed in liquidating gradually the public 
incumbrances; in N the navy, improving manu— 
factures, encouraging and ſecuring the colonies, and ex- 
tending trade and navigation, corruption would have be- 
come altogether unneceſſary, and diſaffection would have 
vaniſhed: the people would have been eaſed of their 
burthens, and ceaſed to complain: commerce would have 
floriſhed, and produced ſuch affluence as muſt have raiſed 
Great-Britain to the higheſt pinnacle of maritime power, 
above all rivalſhip or competition. She would have been 
dreaded by her enemies; revered by her neighbours; oppreſ- 
{ed nations would have crept under her wings for protection; 
contending potentates would have appealed to her deciſion ; 
and the would have ſhone the univerſal arbitreſs of Europe. 


How different is her preſent ſituation ! her debts are enor-\ / 


mous, her taxes intolerable, her people diſcontented, and 
the ſinews of her government relaxed. Without conduct, 
confidence, or concert, ſhe engages in hlundering negotia- 
tions: ſhe involves herſelf raſhly in foreign quarrels, and 
laviſhes her ſubſtance with the molt dangerous precipitation: 
ſhe is even deſerted by her wonted vigour, ſteadineſs, and 
intrepidity: ſhe grows vain, fantaſtical, and puſillanimous ; 
her arms are deſpiſed by her enemies; and her councils ri- 
diculed through all Chriſtendom. CE 

The king, in order to exhibit a ſpecimen of his defire 
to diminiſh the public expence, ordered the third and fourth - 
troops of his life- guards to be diſbanded, and reduced three 
regiments of horſe to the quality of dragoons. The houſe 
of commons preſented an addreſs of thanks for this inſtance 
of ceconomy, by which the annual ſum of 70,0001. was 
ſaved to the nation. Notwithſtanding this ſeeming harmony 
between the king and the great council of the nation, his 
majeſty reſolved, with the advice of his council, to diſſolve 
the preſent parliament, W 2 the term of ſeven years was 
not yet expired ſince its firſt meeting. 

[ 1747 ] The miniſtry affected to inſinuate, that the ſtates- 
general were unwilling to concur with his majeſty in vi— 
gorous meaſures againſt France, during the exiſtence of 
a parliament which had undergone ſuch a viciſſitude 
of complexion. The allies of Great-Britain, far from be— 
ing ſuſpicious of this aſſembly, which had ſupplied them 
ſo liberally, ſaw with concern, that, according to law, it 
would ſoon be diſmiſſed; and they doubted whether ano- 
ther could be procured equally agreeable to their purpoles. 
In order to remove this doubt, the miniſtry reſolved to ſur- 
priſe the kingdom with a new election, before the mal-con- 
tents ſhould be prepared to oppoſe the friends of the govern- 
ment. Accordingly, when the buſineſs of the ſeſſion was 
diſpatched, the king having given the royal aſſent to the ſe- 
veral acts they had prepared, diſmiſſed them in the month 
of June, with an affectionate ſpeech, that breathed nothing 
but tenderneſs and gratitude. The parliament was imme- 
diately diſlolved by proclamation, and new writs were iſſu— 
ed for convoking another. Among the laws paſſed in this 
ſeſſion, was an act aboliſhing the heritable juriſdictions, 
and taking away the tenour of wardholdings in Scotland, 
which were reckoned among the principal ſources of thoſe 
rebellions that had been excited fince the revolution. In 
the Highlands they certainly kept the common people in ſub- 
jection to their chiefs, whom they implicitly followed and 
obeyed in all their undertakings. By this act theſe moun- 
taineers were legally emancipated from ſlavery : but as the 
tenants enjoyed no leaſes, and were at all times liable to be 
ejected from their farms, they ſtill depended on the pleaſure 
of their lords, notwithſtanding this interpoſition of the legiſ- 
lature, which granted a valuable conſideration in money 
to every nobleman and petty baron, who was thus deprived 
of one part Af his inheritance. The forfeited eſtates, in- 
deed, were divided into ſmall farms, and let by the govern- 
ment on leaſes at an under value; fo that thoſe who had 
the good fortune to obtain ſuch leafes taſted the {ſweets of 
independence: but the Highlanders in general were left 
in their original indigence and incapacity, at the mercy of 
their ſuperiors. Had manufactures . and fiſheries been eſ- 
tabliſhed in. different parts of their country, they would 
have ſcen and felt the happy conſequences of induſtry, 


and in a little time been effectually detached from all their 
flavith connexions. | | 


his daughter, the dauphineſs of France. The ſame month was remarkable 
for the death of Chriſtiern VI. king of Denmark, ſucceeded by his ſon Fre- 
derick V. who had married the piinceſs Louiſa, youngeſt daughter to the 
king of Great-Britain, 
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The operations of the campaign had been concerted in 
the winter at the Hague, between the duke of Cumberland 
and the ſtates-general of the United-Provinces, who were 
by this time generally convinced of France's deſign to en- 
croach upon their territories. They, therefore, determined 
to take effectual meaſures againſt that reſtleſs and ambitious 


neighbour. The allied powers agreed to aſſemble a vaſt 


army in the Netherlands; and it was reſolved that the 
Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe ſhould once more penetrate into 
Provence. The Dutch patriots, were not rouſed into this 
exertion, until all their remonſtrances had failed at the 
court of Verſailles; until they had been urged by repeated 
memorials of the Engliſh ambaſſador, and ſtimulated by 
the immediate danger to which their country was expoſed : 
for France was by this time poſſeſſed of all the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, and ſeemed bent upon penetrating into the ter- 
ritories of the United-Provinces. In February, the duke of 
Cumberland began to aſſemble the allied forces; and in the 
latter end of March they took the field in three ſeperate bo- 
dies. His royal highneſs with the Engliſh, Hanoverians, and 
Heſſians, fixed his head-quarters at the voy, of Tilbergh : 
the prince of Waldeck was poſted with the Dutch troops at 
Breda; and mareſchal Bathiani collected the Auſtrians and 
Bavarians in the neighbourhood of Venlo. The whole ar- 
my amounted to 120,000 men, who lay inactive fix weeks 
e xpoſed to the inclemency of the weather, and almoſt deſti- 
tute of forage and proviſion. Count Saxe, by this time 
created mareſchal-general of France, continued his troops 
within their cantonments at Bruges, Antwerp, and Bruflels, 
declaring, that when the allied army ſhould be weakened 
by ficnels and mortality, he would convince the duke of 
Cumberland, that the firſt duty of a general is to provide 
for the health and preſervation of his troops. In April this 
fortunate commander took the field, at the head of 140,000 
men; and the count de Clermont commanded a ſeperate 
body of 19 battalions and 3o ſquadrons. Count Low- 
endahl was detached on the 16th day of the month, with 
27,000 men, to invade Dutch Flanders : at the ſame time, the 
French miniſter at the Hague preſented a memorial to the 
ſtates, intimating, that his maſter was obliged to take this 
itep by the neceſſity of war: but that his troops ſhould ob- 
ſerve the ſtricteſt diſcipline, without interfering with the reli- 
gion, government, or commerce of the republic: he likewiſe 
declared, that the countries and places of which he might be 
obliged to take poſſeſſion ſhould be detained no otherwiſe 
than asa pledge, to be reſtored as ſoon as the United-Pro- 
vinces ſhould give convincing proofs that they would no 
longer furniſh the enemies of France with ſuccours. 

While the ſtates deliberated upon this declaration, count 
Lowendahl entered Dutch Brabant, and inveſted the town 
and fortrels of Sluys, the garriſon of which ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners of war on the 19th day of April. This 
was likewiſe the fate of Sas-van-Ghent; while the marquis 
de Contades, with another detachment, reduced the forts 
Perle and Leitkenſhoek, with the town of Philippine, even 
within hearing of the confederate army. The fort of San- 
berg was vigorouſly defended by two Engliſh battalions : 
but they were overpowered, and obliged to retire to Welſt- 
hoorden; and count Lowendahl undertook the fiege of 
Hulſt, which was ſhamefully ſurrendered by La Roque, 
the Dutch governor, though he knew that a re-enforcement 
of nine battalions was on the march to his relief. Then 
the French general took poſſeſſion of Axel and Terneueſe, 
and began to prepare flat- bottomed boats for a deſcent on 
the ifland of Zealand, The Dutch people were now ſtruc 
with conſternation. They ſaw the enemy at their doors, 
and owed their immediate preſervation to the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron ſtationed at the Swin, under the command of com- 
modore Mitchel, who, by means of his floops, tenders, 
and ſmall craft, took ſuch meatures as defeated the inten- 
tion of Lowendahl. The common people in Zealand being 
reduced to deſpair, began to clamour loudly againſt their 
zovernors, as if they had not taken the proper meaſures 

or their ſecurity. The friends of the prince of Orange 
did not neglect this opportunity of promoting his intereſt. 
They encouraged their diſcontent; and exaggerated the 
danger; they reminded them of the year 1672; when 
the French bog was at the gates of Amſterdam, and the 
republic was ſaved by the choice of a ſtadtholder: they 
exhorted them to turn their eyes on the deſcendant of thoſe 
heroes who had eſtabliſhed the liberty and independence 
of the United-Provinces: they extolled his virtue and 
ability; his generoſity, his juſtice, his unſhaken love to his 
country. The people in ſeveral towns, inflamed by ſuch 
repreſentations to tumult and ſedition, compelled their ma- 
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giſtrates to declare the prince of Orange ſtad 
himſelf, in a letter to the ſtates of Zealand, offered 3 
vices for the defence of the province. On the 2%; 0 ag 
April he was nominated captain-general and adn T5 
Zealand. Their example was followed by Rotterd: 
the whole province of Holland; and on the 4 
May, the prince of Orange was, in the aſſembly of th. at 
general, inveſted with the power and dignity of ſtadth mal 
captain-general, and admiral of the United:Proy: a, 
The vigorous conſequences of this reſolution immedi,” 
appeared. All commerce and contracts with the Frenz 
were prohibited: the peaſants were armed and exe; 10 1 
a reſolution paſſed for making a conſiderable N ok 
of the army: a council of war was eſtablithed for en, ry 
into the conduct of the governors who had given = 
frontier places; and orders were iflued to commence h. 
tilities againſt the French, both by ſea and land. 
Mean while, the duke of Cumberland took poſt yy. 
his whole army between the two Nethes, to cover 3 
op- zoom and Maeſtricht; and mareſchal Saxe called * 
detachments, with a view to hazard a general engagemem. 
In the latter end of May, the French king arrived at B. N 
ſels; and his general reſolved to undertake the fieve- of 
Maeſtricht. For this purpoſe he advanced towards! 5 
vain; and the confederates perceiving his drift, began th... 
march to take poſt between the town and the enemy. 0 


1 1 
the 2oth day of June, they took poſſeſſion of their ground 


be, 


and were drawn up in order of battle, with their Heli 1 
Bilſen, and their left extending to W::le, within a mi. 
of Maeſtricht, having in the front of their left-wins th. 
village of Laffeldt, in which they poſted ſeveral battalion: 
of Britiſh infantry. The French had taken potleſſion of th: 
heights of Herdeeren, immediately above the allies; and 
both armies cannonaded each other till the evening. I» 
the morning, the enemy's infantry marched down the hill 
in a prodigious column, and attacked the village of Lf. 
feldt, which was well fortified, and defended with amazin» 
obſtinacy. The aſſailants ſuffered terribly in their ap- 
proach, from the cannon of the confederates, which «1: 
{ſerved with ſurprizing dexterity and ſucceſs; and they me: 
with ſuch a warm reception from the Britiſh muſquetrr a 
they could not withſtand : but, when they were broken 
and diſperſed, freſh brigades ſucceeded with aſtonilhing 
perſeverance. The contederates were driven out oi thr 
village: yet being ſuſtained by three regiments, they mea 
ſured bac their ground, and repulſed the enemy with 
great ſlaughter. Nevertheleſs, counte Saxe continued 
pouring in other battalions, and the French regained and 
maintained their footing in the village, after it had been 
three times loſt and carried. The action was chiefly con- 
fined to this poſt, where the field exhibited a horrible {cene 
of carnage. At noon the duke of Cumberland ordered the 
whole left-wing to advance againſt the enemy, whole . 
fantry gave way: prince Waldeck led up the centre: 
mareſchal Bathiani made a motion with the right-wing t, 
wards Herdeeren, and victory ſeemed ready to declare i”! 
the confederates, when the fortune of the day took a tu 
den turn to their prejudice. Several ſquadrons of utc! 
horſe, poſted in the centre, gave way, and flying ate 
gallop, overthrew five battalions of infantry that were ©: 
vancing from the body of reſerve. The French cava 
charged them with great impetuoſity, increaſing the cf. 
fuſion that was already produced, and penetrating throvg! 
the lines of the allied army, which was thus divided ahnt 
the centre. The duke of Cumberland, who exerted him- 
ſelf with equal courage and activity in attempting d 
medy this diſorder, was in danger of being taken; an 
defeat would in all probability have been total, had not 
John Ligonier taken the refolution of ſacrificing e 
and a part of the troops to the ſafety of the arm,. 
head of three Britiſh regiments of dragoons, and ſome 1m 
drons of imperial horſe, he charged the whole line c 
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French cavalry, with ſuch intrepidity and ſuccels, th 88 
overthrew all that oppoſed him, and made ſuch a diver? 
fon as enabled the duke of Cumberland to effect an oi 
retreat to Maeſtricht. He himſelf was taken by 4 ke 
carabineer, after his horſe had been killed: but the reg! 
ments he commanded retired with deliberation. r el 
federates retreated to Maeſtricht, without having a 
much damage from the purſuit, and even brougit . 
their artillery, except 16 pieces of cannon: Thar he 
did not exceed 6000 men killed and taken; _ er- 
French general purchaſed the victory at a much u is 
pence. The common cauſe of the confederate Pod. 
{aid to have ſuffered from the pride and ignorang : 
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enetals. On the eve of the battle, when the detachment 
{ the count de Clermont appeared on the hill of Her- 
© en, mareſchal Bathiana aſked permiſſion of the com- 
m_— in chief to attac them before they ſhould be re-en- 
* | declaring he would anſwer for the ſucceſs of the 
fore” Aire No regard was paid to this propolal : but the 
2 aſked in his turn where the mareſchal would be in 
— ne ſhould be wanted? He replied, * I ſhall always be 
fund at the head of my troops,” and retired in diſguſt. 
The ſubſequent diſpoſition has likewiſe been blamed, inaſ- 
much as not above one-half of the army could act, while 
the enemy exerted their whole force. : 
The confederates paſſed the Maeſe, and encamped in 
the duchy of Limburg, ſo as to cover Maeſtricht; while 
the French king remained with his army in. the neighbour- 
hood of Tongres. Mareſchal Saxe, having amuſed the 
allies with marches and counter-marches, at length detach- 
«1 count Lowendahl with 36,000 men to befiege Bergen- 
0p-Z00M, the ſtrongeſt fortification of Dutch Brabant, the fa- 
rourite work of the famous engineer Cochorn, never conquer- 
ed, and generally eſteemed invincible. It was ſecured with a 
guriſon of 3000 men, and well provided with artillery, am- 
munition, and magazines. The enemy appeared before it cn 
the ! 2th day of July, and ſummoned the governor to fu rrender. 
The prince of Saxe Hildburghauſen was ſent to its relief, 
with 20 battalions and 14 ſquadrons of the troops that 
could be moſt conveniently aſſembled: he entered the lines 
of Bergen-op-zoom, where he remained in expectation of 
a ſtrong re-enforcement from the confederate army; and 
the old baron Cronſtrom, whom the ſtadtholder had ap- 
pointed governor of Brabant, aſſumed the command of the 
garriſon, The beſiegers carried on the operations with 
great vivacity ; and the troops in the town defended it 
with equal vigour. The eyes of all Europe were turned 
upon this important ſiege: count Lowendahl received di- 
vers re-enforcements; and a conſiderable body of troops 
was detached from the allied army, under the command of 
baron Schwartzemberg, to co-operate with the prince of 
Saxe-Hildburghauſen. The French general loſt a great 
number of men by the cloſe and continual fire of the be- 
fieged; while he, in his turn, opened ſuch a number of 
batteries, and plied them ſo warmly, that the defenſes be- 
gan to give way. From the 16th day of July to the 15th 
of September, the ſiege produced an unintermitting ſcene 
of horror and deſtruction : deſperate ſallies were made, and 
mines ſprung with the moſt dreadtul effects: the works be- 
gan to be ſhattered: the town was laid in aſhes; the 
trenches were filled with carnage: nothing was ſeen but fire 
end ſinoke; nothing heard but one continual roar of bombs 
and cannon. But, ſtill the damage fell chiefly on the be- 
hegers, who were ſlain in heaps; while the garriſon ſuf— 
fered very little, and could be occaſionally relieved or re- 
enforced from the lines. In a word, it was generally be- 
leved that count Lewendhalt would be baffled in his en- 
deavours; and by this belief the governor of Bergen-op- 
zoom ſeems to have been lulled into a blind ſecurity. At 
length, ſome inconſiderable breaches were made in one ra- 
relin and two baſtions, and theſe the French general reſolv- 
ed to ſtorm, though Conſtrom believed they were impracti— 
cable; and on that ſuppoſition preſumed that the enemy 
would not attempt an aſſault. For this very reaſon count Low- 
endah] reſolved to hazard the attac, before the preparations 
ſhould be made for his reception. He accordingly regu- 
lated his diſpoſitions, and at four o'clock in the morning, 
on the 16th day of September, the ſignal was made for the 
aſſault. A prodigious quantity of bombs being thrown 
into the ravehn, his troops threw themſelves into the foffé, 
mounted the breaches, forced open a fally-port, and en- 
tered the place, almoſt without reſiſtance. - In a word, they 
had time to extend themſelves along the curtains, and form 
in order of battle, before the garriſon could be affembled. 
Cronſtrom was afleep, and the ſoldiers upon duty had been 
ſurpriſed by the ſuddenneſs and impetuoſity of the attac. 
Though the French had taken poſſeſſion of the ramparts, 
they did not gain the town without oppoſition. Two bat- 
talions of the Scottiſh troops, in the pay of the ſtates-general 
vere aflembled in the market-place, and attacked them 
with ſuch fury, that they were driven from ſtreet to ſtreet, 
until freth re-enforcements arriving, compeiled the Scots 
io retreat in their turn: yet, they diſputed every inch of 
g ound, and fought until two-thirds of them were killed 
upon the ſpot. Then they brought off the old governor, 
abandoning the town to the enemy : the troops that were 
encamped in the lines retreating with great precipitation, 
all the torts in the neighbourhood immediately ſurrendered 
to the victors, who new became maſters of the-whole navi- 
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gation of the Schelde. The French king was no ſooner 


informed of Lowendahl's ſucceſs, then he promoted him to 
the rank of mareſchal of France; appointed count Saxe go- 
vernor of the conquered netherlands; and returned in tri- 
umph to Verſailles. In a little time after this tranſaction, 
both armies were diſtributed into wifter- quarters, and the 
duke of Cumberland embarked tor England. 

In Italy the French arms did not triumph with equal ſuc- 
ceſs, though the mareſchal de Belleifle ſaw himſelf at the 
head of a powerful army in Provence. In April he pafled 
the Var without oppoſition, and took poſſeſſion of Nice. 
He met with little or no reſiſtance in reducing Montalban, 
Villafranca, and Vantimigha; while general Brown, with 
28,000 Auſtrians, retired towards Final and Savona. In 
the mean time, another large body, under count Schuylem- 
berg, who had ſucceeded the marquis de Botta, co-ope- 
rated with 15,000 Piedmonteſe in an attempt to recover the 
city of Genoa. The French king had ſent thither ſupplies, 


ſuccours, and engineers, with the duke of Boufflers, as am- 


baflador to the republic, who likewiſe acted as comman- 

der in chief of the forces employed for its defence. The 

Auſtrian general aſſembled his troops in the Milaneſe : 

having forced the paſſage of the Rochetta on the 13th of 
January, he advanced into the territories of Genoa,. and 

the Riviera was ravaged without mercy. On the laſt day 

of March he appeared before the city, at the head of 40,000 

men, and ſummoned the revolters to lay down their arms. 

The anſwer he received was, that the republic had 54,000 

men in arms, 260 cannon, 34 mortars, with abundance of 
ammunition and proviſion; that they would defend their 
liberty with their laſt blood, and be buried in the ruins of 
their capital, rather than ſubmit to the clemency of the 
court of Vienna, except by an honourable capitulation, 
guaranteed to the king of Great-Britain and Sardinia, the 
republic of Venice, and the United Provinces. - In the be- 

ginning of May, Genoa was inveſted on all ſides; a furi- 
ous {ally was made by the duke de Boufllours, who drove 
the beſiegers from their poſts ; but the Auſtrians rallying, 
he was repulſed in his turn, with the loſs of yoo men. 
General Schuylemberg carried on his operations with ſuch 
ſkill, vigour, and intrepedity, that he made himſelf maſter 
of the ſuburbs of Biſagno; and in all probability would 
have reduced the city, had not he been obliged to deſiſt, in 
conſequence of the repeated remonſtrances made by the 
king of Sardinia and count Brown, who preſented the ne- 
ceſſity of his abandoning his enterpriſe, and drawing off 
his army, to cover Piedmont and Lombardy from the ef- 
forts of mareſchal de Belleifle. Accordingly, he raiſed the 
ſiege on the 1oth day of June, and returned in the Mila- 
nee, in order to join his Sardinian majeſty : while the Ge- 
nocſe made an irruption into the Parmeſan and Placentin, 
where they committed terrible outragee, in revenge for the 
miſchiefs they had undergone. 

While the mareſchal de Belliſle remained at Ventimig- 
lia, his brother, at the head of 34,000 French and Spani- 
ards, attempted to penetrate into Piedmont; on the 6th 
day of July he arrived at the paſs of Exilles, a ſtrong fortreſs 
on the tronticrs of Dauphine, ſituated on the north fide of the 
river Doria. The detence of this important poſt the king of 
Sardinia had committed to the care of the count de Brigueras, 
who formed an encampment behind the lines, with*14 bat- 
talions of Piedmonteſe and Auſtrians, while divers detach- 
ments were poſted along all the paſſes of the Alps. On 
the 8th day of the month the Piedmonteſe entrenchments 
were attacked by the chevalier de Belleifle, with incredible 
intrepidity: but the columns were repulſed with great lols 
in three ſucceſſive attacs. Impatient of this obſtinate op- 
poſition, and determined not to ſurvive a miſcarriage, this 
impetuous general ſeiſed a pair of colours, and advancing 
at the nead of his troops, through a prodigious fire, pitch- 
ed them with his own hand on the enemy's entrenchments. 
At that inſtant he fell dead, having received two muſ- 
quet balls and the thruſt of a bayonet in his body. The 
aſſailants were ſo much diſpirited by the death of their com- 
mander, that they forthwith gave way, and reteated with 
precipitation towards Seſtrieres, having loſt near 5000 men 
intheattac. The mareſchal was no ſooner informed of his 
brother's misfortune than he retreated towards the Var, to 
join the troops from Exilles : while the king of Sardinia, 
having aſſembled an army of 70,000 men, threatened Dau- 
phine with an invaſion : but the exceſſive rains prevented 
the execution of his deſign. General Leutrum was de- 
tached with 20 battalions to drive the French from Venti- 
miglia; but, B-lleifle marching bac, that ſcheme was like- 
wile fruitrated : and thus ended the campaign. 

In this manner was the French king baffled in his projects 
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upon Italy: nor was che more fortunate in his naval opera- 
tions. He had, in che preceding year, equipped an expen- 
five armament, under the command of the duke d'Anville, 
for the recovery of Cape-Breton : but it was rendered inef- 
fectual by ſtorms, diſtempers, and the death of the com- 
mander. Not yet diſcouraged by theſe diſaſters, he reſolved 
to renew his efforts againſt the Britiſh colonies in North- 
America, and their ſettlements in the Eaſt-Indies. For 
theſe purpotes two ſquadrons were prepared at Breſt, one 
to be commanded by the commodore De la Jonquiere; and 
the other, deſtined for India, by monſieur de St. George. 
The miniſtry of Great- Britain, being appriſed of cheſe mea- 
ſures. reſoved to intercept both iquadrons, which were to 
ſet ſail together. For this purpoſe vice-admiral Anſon and 
rear-adniiral Warren took their departure from Plymouth 
with a oOrmidable fleet, and ſteered their courſe to Cape- 
Finiſterre, on the coaſt of Gallacia. On the 3d day of May 
they fell in «ith the French {ſquadrons commanded by la 
Jonquiere and St. Ccorge, conſiſting of 6 large ſhips of war, 
as many frigates and 4 armed veſſels equipped by their 
Eaſt-India company, having under their convoy about 
20 ſbips laden with merchandize. Thoſe prepared for 
war immediately ſhortened fail, and formed a line of 
battle; while the reſt under the protection of the 6 frigates, 
proceeded on their voyage with ail the ſail they could carry. 
The Britiſh ſquadron was likewife drawn up in line of battle 
but mr. Warren perceiving that the enemy began to ſheer 
&7. now their convoy was at a conſiderable diſtance, ad- 
{el 24miral Anſon to haul in the ſignal for the line, and 
2't another for giving chaſe and-engaging, otherwiſe the 
ch wouid in all probability efcape by favour of the night. 
The propoſal was embraced; and in a little time the engage- 
ment began with great fury, about 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon. The enemy ſuſtained the battle with equal conduct 
and valour, until they were overpowered by numbers and 
then they ſtruc their colours. The admiral detached 3 ſhips 
in purſuit of the convoy, 9 fail of which were taken; but the 
reſt were ſaved by the intervening darknels. About 700 of 
the French were killed and wounded in this action. The 
Engliſh loft about 520; and among theſe, captain Grenville, 
commander of the ſhip Defiance. He was nephew to the 
lord viicount Cobham, a youth of the moſt amiable charac- 
ter and promiſinggenius, animated with the nobleſt ſentiments 
of honour and patriouſm. Eager in the purſuit of glory he 
ruined into the midſt of the battle, where both his legs were 
cut of by a cannon-ball. He ſubmitted to his fate with the 
moſt heroic retignation, and died unrverſally lamented and 
beloved. The ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms in this engage- 
ment was chiefly owing to the conduct, activity, and cou- 
rage of the rear-admiral. A conſiderable quantity of bul- 
l'on was found in the prizes, which were brought to Spit- 
hea! in triumph; and the treaſure being landed, was con- 
veyed in 20 waggons to the Bank of London. Admiral An- 
ſon was enobled, and mr. Warren honoured with the order 
of the Bath, 
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in the monch of October. 
Pl: mouth in the beginning of Auguſt, with 14 ſhips of the line, 
to intercept a fleet of French merchants ſhips bound for the 
Welt-Indies. He cruiſed tor ſometime on the coaſt of Bre- 
tazne; and at length the French fleet failed from iſle the of 
Aix, under convoy ot 9 {hips of the line, beſides frigates, 
commanded by monſieur de Letendeur. On the 14th day of 
October the two ſquadrons were in fight of each other, in the 
latitude of Belleifle. The French commodore immediately 
ordered one of his great ſhips and the frigates to proceed with 
the trading ſhips, while he formed the line of battle, and 
waited the attac. At 11 in the forenoon admiral Hawke 
ditplayed the fignal to chaſe, and in half an hour both fleets 
vere engaged. The. battle laſted till night, when all the 
the French ſquadron, except the Intrepide and Tonant, 
had ſtruc tothe Engliſh flag. Theſe two capital ſhips eſcap- 
ed in the dark, and returned to Breit in a thattered condition. 
The French captains ſuſtained the unequal fight with un- 
common vravery and reſolution, and did not yield until 
their ſhips were diſabled. Their loſs in men amounted to 
800 : the number of Englith killed in this engagement did 
not excced 200, including captain Saumarez, a gallant offi - 
cer, who had ſerved under lord Anſon in his expedition 
to the Pacific Ocean. Indeed, it muſt be owned, for the 
honour of that nobleman, that all the officers formed under 
lis example, and rated by his anfluence, approved them- 
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2 was accordingly tried by a court 


ſelves in all reſpects worthy of the camman, 
they were preferred. Immediatcly after the a. 
ral Hawke diſpatched a loop to coinmodore Lee, 

ſquadron was ſtationed at the Leeward lflands, * 
telligence of the French fleet of merchant- Ain: 
bound, that he might take the proper meaſur 
cepting them in their que | 
other French iſlands. In conſequence of this Fra te 
redoubled his vigilance, and a good number of «© | 
into his hands, Admiral Hawke conducted his pr. 
to Spithead; and in his letter to the hoard of 2 1 
declared that all his captains behaved like men of 26 
during the engagement, except mr. Fox, 5 
duct he defired might be ſubjected to an en 
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cot martial, ab 
uſpended from his command, for having followed the 30. 


vice of his officers, contrary to his own better dow, 
but be was ſoon reſtored, and afterwards Ae cp 
rank of admiral: while mr. Matthews, whoſe ee 5 
ver incurred ſuſpicion, {till laboured under a ſuſpenton 1 
that which had been ſucceſsfully practiſed in both theſ: "24 
actions, namely, engaging the enemy without any ter 
to the line of battle. EY 
In the Mediterranean, vice-admiral Medley blocked «.. 
the Spaniſh Squadron in Carthagena; aſſiſted the Auſtrian 
general on the coaſt of Villafranca; and intercepted 3 
of the ſuccours ſent from France to the affiſtance of.. 
Genoeſe. At his death, which happened in che beginne 
of Auguſt, the command af that ſquadron deyolve un“ 
rear-admiral Byng, who proceeded upon the ſame pla 0 
operation. In the ſummer, two Britiſh ſhips of war, havin, 
under their convoy a fleet of merchant-fhips hound to N 
America, fell in with the Glorioſo, a Spaniſh ſhip of 8 
guns, in the latitude of the Weſtern Iſles. She la Galle! 
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rom the Havannah, with an immenſe treaſure on bags 
and muſt have fallen a prize to the Englith ſhips, had cx 
captain done his duty. Captain Erſkine, in the War: 
of 60 guns, attacked her with great intrepidity, and 1:7); 
until his ſhip was entirely diſabled : but being unſullaing! 
by his conſort, he was obliged to haul off, and the Glor. 
olo arrived in ſafety at Ferrol: there the flver was landed. 
and ſhe proceeded on her voyage to Cadiz, which hower- 
ſhe did not reach. 
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taken up alive by a privatcer that happened to be in f.. 
Favourable as this accident may ſeem to the Glorioh, lac 
did not eſcape. An Engliſh ſhip of 80 guns, unde! e 
command of captain Buckle, came up and obliged tle 
Spaniards to ſurrender, after a fhort but vigorous engage 
ment. Commadore Griffin had been ſent, with 2 tees 


try, from the inſults of Monſieur. de la Bourdonnats, “ 
{ſtrength was not ſufficient to enable him to undertahe a! 
enterpriſe of importance againit the enemy: the min. 
of England, therefore, reſolved to equi) 4 ! 
that when joined by the thips in India thould be in a cf. 
dition to beſiege Pondicherry, the principal fettlem:!! 
belonging to the French on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
this ſervice, a good number of independent companics 
raiſed, and ſet fail, inthe ſequel, with a ſtrong Iq 
under the conduct of rear-admiral Boſcowen, an o 
of unqueſtioned valour and capacity. In the courle ct © 
year, the Britiſh cruiſers were ſo alert and ſuccelstul, n 
they took 644 prizes from the French and Span 6 
whereas the lots of Great - Britain in the ſame time, did % 
excced 5 50, 3 
All the billigerent powers were by this time heartily op 
of a war which had conſumed an immenſity ot creaſure, = 
been productive of ſo much miſchicf, and in the eve“ 
which all, in their turns, had found themſelves diſappuftes. 
Immediately after the batile of Laffeldt, the king o. b apt 
had in a perſonal converſation with fir John Ligoniet, 3 
preſſed his deſire of a pacification; and afterwards er, 
niſter at the Hague preſented a declaration on theſame de. 
to the deputies of the ſtates- general. The ſignal ne 5 
the Britilli arms at ſea confirmed him in thele 8 
which were likewiſe re- enforced by a variety of ethel! 5 
; fiderations. His finances were almoſt exhauſted, ànd 
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us by the vigilance of the Britiſh cruiſers, that he could 
m7 er depend upon their arrival. The trading part of 
152 dts had (uſtained ſuch loſſes, that bis Kingdom was 
gelle with bankruptcies; and the belt PRE of his navy now 

contributed to ſtrengthen the fleets of his enemies. The 
election of a ſtadtholder had united the whole power of the 
ſlates-· general againſt him, in taking the moſt reſolute mea- 

{ures for their On ſafety: his views in Germany were cn- 

tirely fruſtrated by the elevation of the grand-duke to the 

imperial throne, and the re- eſtabliſhment of peace between 
the houſes of Auftria and Brandenburgh : the ſucceſs of his 
arms in Italy had not at all anſwered his expectation ; and 
Genoa was become an expenſive ally. He had the mortt- 
cation to ſee the commerce of Britain flouriſh in the midſt 

of war, while his, own people were utterly impoveriſhed. 

The parliament of England granted, and the nation paid 

ſuch incredible ſums as enabled their ſovereign not only to 
maintain invincible navies and formidable armies, but like— 
wile to give ſubſidies to all the powers of Europe. He 
new that a treaty of this Kind was actually upon the anvil 
detucen his Britannick majeſty and the czarina, and he be- 
gan to be apprehenfve ang an army of the Ruſſians 
in the Netherlands. His fears from this quarter were not 
without foundation. In the month of Nove:uber, the earl 
of Hyndiord, embaſlador from the king of Great-Britain at 
the court of Ruſſis, concluded a treaty of ſubſidy, by which 
the czarina engaged to hold in readineſs 30,000 men, and 
40 gallics: to be employed in the ſervice of the confede- 
rates, on the firſt requiſition. The ſtates-gencral acceded 
te this agreement, and even conſented to pay one-fourth of 
the lub. His moſt chriſtian majeſty, moved by theſe 
conſderatiovns, made further advances towards an accom- 
mo lation both at the Hague and in London; and the con- 
tending powers agreed to another congreſs, which was 
actually opened in March at Aix-la-Chapelle, where the 
earl of Sandwich and fir Thomas Robinſon aſſiſted as ple- 
nipotentiaries from tlie king of Great-Britain 
The clections for the new parliament in England had 
been conducted fo as fully to anſwer the purpoſes of the 
duke of Newcaltle, and his brother mr. Pelham, who had 
for ſome time wholly engroſſed the adminiſtration. Both 
houſes were aſſembled on the 1oth day of November, when 
mr. Onſlo was unanimouſly re- elected ſpeaker of the com- 
mons. The ſoſſion was opened, as uſual, by a ſpeech from 
the throne, congratulating them on the fignal ſucceſſes of 
the Britiſh navy, and the happy alteration in the govern- 
ment of the United-Provinces. His majeſty gave them to 
underſtand, that a congrels would ſpeedily be opened at 
Ait-11-Chapclle, to concert the means for effecting a gene- 
ral paciucation; and reminding them that nothing would 
more conduce to the ſucceſs of this negotiation than the 
vigour and unanimity of their proceedings. He received 
luch addrefics as the miniſters were pleaſed to dictate. 
Oppolition now languithed at their feet. The duke of 
Bedford was become a courtier, and in a little time appoint- 
ed ſecretary of ſtate, in the room of the earl of Cheſterficld, 
who had lately executed that otiice which he now reſigned ; 
and the earl of Sandwich no longer harangued againit the 
auminiltration. This new houſe of commons, in imitation 
oi the tberality of their predeceſſors, readily gratified all 
the requeſts of the government. They voted 40,000 ſea- 
yen, 49,000 land-torces, belides 11,500 marines; the 
lubtigies tor the queen of HMhgary, the czarina, the kin 
oi Sardinia, the electors of Mentz and Bavaria, the Heſſi- 
aus, and the. duke of Wolfenbuttel: the fum of 235,749]. 
was granted to the provinces of New-England, to re-im- 
ourie them for the expence of reducing Cape-Breton : 
550,000l, were given to his majeſty for the vigorous proſe- 
cition of the war; and about 152,000]. to the Scottiſh clai- 
mants, in lieu of their juriſdiction. The ſupplics for the 
te entuing year fell very little ſhort of nine millions, of 
waich the.greater part was raiſed on a loan by ſubcription, 
chargeable on a new ſubſidy of poundage exacted from all 
merchandiſe imported into Great-Britain. Immediately after 
the rebellion was ſuppreſſed the legiſlature had eſtabliſhed 
lome v gulations in Scotland, which were thought necęſſary 
wo prevent ſuch commotions for the future. The High- 
landers were dilarmed, and an act paſſed, for aboliſhing 
then peculiarity of garb, which was ſuppoſed to keep up 
party-diſtinctions, to encourage their martial diſpot:tion, and 
bi ſerve the memory of the explaits achieved by their an- 
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ecution of that law, and paſſed with another act, for the 


more eftectual puniſhment of high-treaſon in the Highlands 
of Scotland. 


1478) The practice of inſuring French and Spaniſh 


celtors. In this ſeſſion a bill was brought in to enforce the ex- 
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ſhips at London being deemed the. fole circumſtance that 
prevented a total Ragnation of commerce in thoſe countries, 
it was appropriated by law under ſevere penalties ; and chis 
of the Britiſh parliament accelerated the concluſion of the 
treaty, Several other prudent meaſures were taken in 
the courſe of this ſeſſion, for the benefit of the public; 
and among theſe we may reckon an act for encourag— 
ing the manufacture of indigo in the Britiſh plantations of 
North-America; an article for Great-Britain vfed to pay 
290,000]. yearly to the ſubjects of France. The ſeſtion 
was cloſed on the 13th day of May, when the king de- 
clared to both houſes, that the preliminaries of a general 
peace were actually ſigned at Aix-la-Chapelle by the nu- 
niſters of Great-Britain, France, and the United-Provinces 
and that the baſis of this accommodation was a general re- 
ſtitution of the conqueſts which had been made during the 
war. Immediately after the prorogation of parliament his 
majeſty tet out for his German dominions, after having ap- 
pointed a regency to rule the realm in his abſence. 

The articles might have been made much leſs unſavour- 

able to Great-Britain and her allies, had the miniſtry made 
a proper uſe of the treaty with the czarina; and if the con- 
federates had acted with more vigour and expedition in 
the beginning of the campaign. The Ruſſian auxiliaries 
might have been tranſported by fea to Lubeck before the 
end of the preceeding ſummer, in their own gallies which 
had been lying ready tor uſe hace the month of July. Had 
this expedient been uſed, the Ruſlian troops would have 
joined the confederate army before the concluſion of the 
laſt campaign. But this eaſy and expeditious method of 
conveyance was rejected for a march by land, of incredible 
length and difficulty, which could not be begun before 
the month of January, nor accomplithed till Midſummer. 
The operations of the campaign had been concerted at the 
Hague in January, by the reſpective miniſters of the allics, 
who reſolved to bring an army of 190,000 men into the Ne- 
therlands, 1n order to compel the French to abandon the 
barrier which they had conquered. The towns of Holland 
became the ſcenes of tumult'and inſurrection. The popu- 
ace plundered the farmers of the revenue, aboliſhed the 
taxes, and inſulted the magiſtrates; ſo that the ſtates-ge- 
neral, ſeeing their country on the brink of anarchy and con- 
tuſion, authorized the prince of Orange to make ſuch alter- 
ations as he ſhonld ſee convenient. They preſented him 
with a diploma, by which he was conſtituted hereditary 
ſtadtholder and captain-general of Dutch Brabant, Flan- 
ders, and the upper quarter of Gueldcrizand ; aud the Kaſt- 
India company appointed him director and governor-ge- 
neral of their commerce and ſettlements in the Indies. Thus 
inveſted with an authority unknown to his anceſtors, he 
exerted himſelf with equal induſtry and diſcretion in new- 
modclling, augmenting, and aflembling the troops of the 
republic. The confederates knew that the count de Saxe 
had a deiign upon Maeſtricht; the Auſtrian general Bathiani 
made repeated remonſtrances to the Britith miniſtry, en 
treating them to take ſpeedy meaſures for the preſervation 
of that fortreis. He in the month of January propoſed that 
the duke of Cumberland ſhould croſs the fea, and confer 
v1th the prince of Orange on this ſubje&: he undertook, 
at the peri] of his head, to cover Maeſtricht with 70,000 
men, from all attacs of the enemy: but his repreſentation 
ſeemed to have made very little impreſſion on thoſe to 
whom they were addreſſed. The duke of Cumberland did 
not depart from England till towards the latter end of 
February: part of March was elapſed, before the tranſ- 
ports ſailed from the Nore with the additional troops and 
artillery; and the laſt drafts from the foot-guards were not 
embarked till the middle of Auguſt. 

The different bodies of the confederate forces joined 
each other, and encamped in the neighbourhood of Rure- 
mond, to the number of r10,000 men ; and the French 
army inveſted Maeſtricht, without oppoſition, on the 3d 
day of April, The garriſon conſiſted of imperial and 
Dutch troops, under the conduct of the governor, Baron 
d'Aylva, who defended the place with extraordinary ſkill 
and reſolution. He annoyed the beſiegers in repeated ſal- 
lies; but they were determined to ſurmount all oppoſition, 
and proſecuted their approaches with incredible ardour. 
They aſlaulted the covered-way, and there effected a lodge- 
ment, after an obſtinate diſpute, in which they loſt 2000 
of their belt troops: but, next day they were entirely diſ- 
lodged by the gallantry of the garriſon. Theſe hoſtilities 
were ſuddenly ſuſpended, in conſequence of the prelimi- 
naries ſigned at Aix-la-Chapelle. The plenipotentiaries 
agreed, that, for the glory of his chriſtian majeſty's arms, 
the town of Maeſtricht ſhould be ſurrendered to his general, 
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on condition that it ſhould be reſtored, with all the maga- 
zines and artillery. He accordingly took poſſeſſion ot it 
on the zd day of May, when the garriſon marched out with 
all the honours of war, and a ceffation of arms immediately 
enſued. By this time the Ruſſian auxiliaries, to the num- 
her of 47,000, commanded by prince Repnin, had arrived 
in Moravia, where they were reviewed by their imperial 
majelties: then they proceeded to the confines of Fran- 
conia, where they were ordered to halt, after they had 
marched oo miles fince the beginning of the year. The 
French king declared, that ſhould they advance farther, 
he would demoliſh the fortifications of Maeſtricht and Ber- 
gen-0p-zoom. This diſpute was referred to the plenipoten- 
tiaries, who, in the beginning of Auguſt, concluded a 
convention, importing, that the Ruſſian troops ſhould re- 
turn to their own country; and that the French king ſhould 
ditband an equal number of his forces. The ſeaſon being 
far advanced, the Ruſſians were provided with winter-quar- 
ers in Bohemia and Moravia, where they continued till 
Ape ſpring, when they“ marched bac to Livonia, In the 
mean time 37,000 French troops were withdrawn from 
Flanders into Picardy, and the two armies remained quiet 
till the concluſion of the definitive treaty. The ſuſpenſion 
of arms was proclaimed at London, and in all the capitals 
of the contracking powers: orders were ſent to the reſpec- 
tive admirals in different parts ofghe world, to refrain from 
hoſtilities; and a commurſer t trade and intelligence 
was again opened between the nations which had been at 
variance. No material tranſaction diſtinguiſhed the cam- 
aign in Italy. The French and Spaniſh troops, who had 
joined the Genoele in the territories of the republic, amount- 
ed to zo, ooo mei, under the direction of the duke de 
Richelieu, who was ſent from France to aflume that com- 
mand, on the death bf the duke de Boufflers; while ma— 
reſchal de Belleifle, at the head of 50,000 men, covered 
the weſtern Riviera which was threatened with an invaſion 
by 40,000 Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe, under general Leu- 
trum. At the ſame time general Brown, with a more nu- 
merous army, prepared to re-enter the eaſtern Riviera, 
and re-commence the ſiege of Genoa. But theſe intended 
operations were prevented by an armiſtice, which took 
place as ſoon as the belligerent powers had acceeded to the 
prel:minaries. | 
In the Eait-Indies, rear- Admiral Boſcawen undertook 
the ſiege of Pondicherry, which, in the month of Auguſt, 
he blocked up by fea with his ſquadron, and inveſted by 
land with a ſmall army of 4000 Europeans, and about 2000 
natives of that country. He proſecuted the enterpriſe with 
great ſpirit, and took the tort of Area-Coupan, at the diſ- 
tance of three miles from the town: then he made his ap- 
proaches to the place, againſt which he opened batteries, 
while it was bombarded and cannonaded by the ſhipping. 
But the fortifications were ſo ſtrong, the garriſons ſo nume- 
rous, and the engineers of the enemy ſo expert in their pro- 
feſſton, that he made very little progrels, and ſuſtained 
conſiderable damage. At length, his army being diminiſhed 
by ficnels, and the rainy ſeaſon approaching he ordered 
the artillery and ſtores to be re-embarked; and railing the 
ſiege on the 6th day of October, returned to fort St. David, 
after having loſt about a thouſand men in this expedition. 
In the ſequel, ſeveral ſhips of his ſquadron, and above 1200 
ſailors, periſhed in a hurricane. The naval force of Great- 
Britain was more fſuccelsful in the Weſt-Indies. Rear-ad- 
miral Knowles, with a {quadron of eight ſhips, attacked 
Fort Louis, on the ſouth tide of Hiſpaniola, which after a 
war m action of three hours was ſurrendered on cipitulation, 
and diſmantled. Then he made an abortive attempt upon 
St. Jago de Cuba, and returned to Jamaica, extremely 
chagrined at his dilappointment, which he imputed to the 
miſconduct of captain Dent, who was tried in England by 
a court-martial, and honourably acquitted. On the 1ſt day 
ot October, the ſame admiral cruiſing in the neighbourhood 
of the Hvannah, with eight ſhips of the line, encountered a 
Spaniſh {quadron of nearly the ſame ſtrength, under the 
command of the admirals Reggio and Spinola. The en- 
gagement began between two and three o'clock in the atter- 
noon, and continued with intervals till eight in the evening, 
when the enemy retired to the Havannah, with the lols of 
two ſhips; one of which ſtruc to the Britith admiral, and 
the other was, two days after, ſet on fire by her own com- 
mander, that ſhe might not fall into the hands of the Eng- 
liſh. Mr Knowles taxed ſome of his captains with miſbe- 
havour, and they recriminated on his conduct. On their 
return to England, a court-martial was the conſequence of 
their mutuz] accuſations. Thoſe who adhered to the com- 
mander, and the others whom he impeached, were inflamed 
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againſt each other with the molt rancorus reſentment 
admiral himſelt did not eſcape uncenſutred: two gf 1 
tains were reprimanded: but captain Holmes, uh 
diſplayed uncommon courage, was honourably ac 0 hag 
Their animoſity did not 'end with the court. mare 
bloodleſs encounter happened between the admir] = 
tain Powlet: but captain Innes and captain Clarke 1 
ing by appointment in Hyde-park with piſtols, the fin” 
was mortally wounded, and died next moming: 
latter was tried, and condemned for murder, but ind * 
with his majeſty's pardon. No naval tranſaction of ang Sel 
ſequence happened in the European ſeas, during the 8 
of this ſummer. In January, indeed, the M 
French ſhip of the line, was taken in the channel 
liſh cruiſers, after an obſtinate engagement; 
teers took a conſiderable number of merch 
the enemy. | | 
The plenipotentiaries ſti] continued at Aix-la- Chapelle 
diſcuſſing all the articles of the definitive treaty, which u. 
at length concluded and ſigned on the 7th day of Odtob : 
It was founded on former treaties, which were ngy . 
preſsly confirmed, from that of Weſtphalia to the laſt = 
cluded at London and Vienna. The contracting 15 
* | parties 
agreed, That all priſoners on each fide ſhould be mutual 
releaſed, without ranſom, and all conqueſts reſtored : that 
the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla ſhould be 
ceded as a ſettlement to the infant don Philip, and the 
heirs-male of his body; but in caſe of his aſcending the 
throne of Spain, or of the two Sicilies, or his dying with. 
out male-iffue, that they ſhould revert to the houſe at 
Auſtria: that the king of Great-Britain ſhould, immedi. 
ately atter the ratification of this treaty, ſend two perſons 
of rank and diſtinction, to reſide in France, as hoſtaces 
until reſtitution ſhould be made of Cape-Breton, and all 
the other conqueſts which his Britannic majeſty ſhould 
have achieved in the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies, before or aft: 
the preliminaries were ſigned: that the aſſiento-conttact, 
with the article of the annual ſhip, ſhould be confirmed 
tor four years, during which the enjoyment of that privilege 
was ſuſpended ſince the commencement of the preſent war: 
that Dunkirk ſhould remain fortified on the land fide, 
and towards the ſea continue on the footing of former tres- 
ties. All the contracting powers became guarantees to the 
king of Pruſſia for the duchy of Sileſia and the country of 
Glatz as he at preſent poſſeſſed them; and they likewilc 
engaged to ſecure the empreſs- queen of Hungary and Bo. 
hemia in poſſeſſion of her hereditary: dominions, according 
to the pragmatic ſanction. The other articles regulated 
the forms and times fixed for this mutual reſtitution, 3 
well as for the termination of hoſtilities in different parts ot 
the world. But the right of Engliſh ſubjects to narigate 
in the American ſeas, without being ſubject to ſearch, was 
not once mentioned, though 'this claim was the original 
ſource of the differences between Great-Britain and Spain * 
nor were the limits of Acadia aſcertained. This and al 
other diſputes were left to the diſcuſſion of commiſfaties. 
We have already obſerved, that after the troubles of de 
empire began, the war was no longer maintained on Brit 
principles. It became a continental conteſt, and was pro- 
ſecuted on the ſide of the allies without conduct, ph, 0 
unanimity. In the Netherlands they were out-numbered 
and outwitted by the enemy. They never hazarded a bat 
tle without ſuſtaining a defeat. Their vaſt arm, paid 
by Great-Britain, lay inactive, and beheld one fortrels fe. 
duced after another, until the whole country was ſubdued; 
and as their generals fought their plenipotentiaries 20g"! 
tiated.. At a time when their affairs began to wear the m0 
promiſing aſpect ; when the arrival of the Ruſſian aux, 
would have ſecured an undoubted ſuperiority in the fied; 
when the Britiſh fleets had trampled on the naval pe 6 
France and Spain, intercepted their ſupplies of treat 
and cut off all their reſources of commerce; the Britiſh 
niſters ſeemed to treat, without the leaſt regard to e 
honour and advantage of their country. They letz & 
molt valuable and neceſſary rights of trade unowned ut 
undecided : they ſubſcribed to the inſolent demand ot lend 
ing the nobles of the realm to grace the court, ande 
the triumphs of her enemy: and they tamely gase "r, 
conqueſts in North-America, of more conſequence © =: 
traffic than all the other dominions for which the ie 
at war contended: they gave up the important iſle 5 les 
Breton, in exchange for a petty factory in the Eafl- * 
belonging to a private company, Whole exiſtence 11 
been deemed prejudicial to the common- wealth. long 
then were the fruits which Britain reaped from cor 18 
and deſperate war? A dreadful expence 9! bloc 
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treaſure, 2 diſgrace upon diſgrace, an additional load of 
die vous impoſitions, and the national debt accumulated 
to the enormous ſum of eighty millions n ; 
The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, however unſtable or in- 
lorious it might appear to thoſe few who underſtood the 
intereſts, and felt for the honour of their country, was ne- 
vertheleſs not unwelcome to the nation 1n general. The 
Britiſh miniſtry will always find it more difficult to fatisfy 
the people at the end of a ſucceſsful campaign, than at the 
concluſion of an unfortunate war. The Engliſh are im- 
atient of miſcarriage and diſappointment, and too apt to 
be intoxicated with victory, Ar this period they were tired 
of the burthens, and fic of the diſgraces, to which they 
had been expoſed in the courſe of ſeven tedious campaigns. 
They had ſuffered conſiderable loſſes and interruption in the 
article of commerce, which was the ſource of their national 
opulence and power: they knew it would neceſſarily be 
clogged with additional duties, for the maintenance of a 
continental war, and the 1 of foreign ſubſidiaries; 
and they drew very fain prel: N 
{rom the conduct of their allies, or the capacity of their 
commanders. To a people influenced by thele conſidera. 
tions, the reſtoration of a free trade, the reſpite from that 
anxiety and ſuſpence which the proſecution of a war 
never fails to engender, and the proſpect of a ſpeedy 
deliverance from diſcouraging reſtraint and oppreſſive im- 
olitions, were advantages that ſweerened the bitter draught 
of a diſhonourable treaty, and induced the majority of the 
nation to acquieſce in the peace, not barely without mur- 
muring, but even with ſome degree of ſatisfaction and 
applauſe. > EN . 
Immediately after the exchange of ratification at Aix-la- 
Chapelle the armies were broke up: the allies in the Ne- 
therlands withdrew their ſeveral proportions of troops; the 
French began to evacuate Flanders; and the Engliſh forces 
were re-embarked for their own country. His Britannick 
majeſty returned from his German dominions in Novem- 
ber, having landed near Margate, in Kent, after a dangerous 
paſſage; and on the 29th of the ſame month he opened 
the ſelſion of parliament. By this time the miſunderſtand- 
ing between the two firſt perſonages of the royal tam:ly 
had been increaſed by a freſh acceſſion of matter. The 
prince of Wales had held a court of ſtannary, in quality of 
duke of Cornwall; and revived ſome claims attached to 
that dignity, which, had they been admitted, would have 
greatly augmented his influence among the Corniſh bo- 
roughs. Theſe efforts rouſed the jealouſy of the adminiſtra- 
tion, which had always conſidered them as an intereſt wholly 
dependent on the crown; and therefore, the pretenſions of 
bis royal highneſs were oppoſed by the whole weight of the 
miniſtry. Hisadherents, reſenting theſe hoſtilities as an injury 
to their royal maſter, immediately joined the remnant of the 
former oppoſition in parliament, and reſolved to counteract 
all the miniſterial meaſures that ſhould fall under their cog- 
nizance; at leaſt, they determined to ſeiſe every opportunity 
of thwarting the ſervants of the crown, in every ſcheme or 
propoſal that had not an evident tendency to the advantage 
oi the nation. This band of auxiliaries was headed by the 
earl of E—t, dr. Lee, and mr. N—t.. The firſt poſſeſſed 
a ſpecies of eloquence rather plauſible than powerful : he 
poke with fluency and fire: his ſpirit was bold and enter- 
priſing, his apprehenſion quic, and his repartee ſevere, 
Dr Lee was a man of extenſive erudition and irreproachable 
morals, particularly verſed in the civil law, which he pro- 
tefſed, and perfectly well acquainted with the conſtitution 
of his country, mr. N—t was an orator of midling abilities, 
ho harangued upon all ſubjects indiſcriminately, and ſup- 
plied with confiderice what he wanted in capacity: he had 
been at ſome pains to ſtudy the buſineſs of the houſe, as well 
a to underſtand the machine of government; and was to- 
erably well heard, as he generally ſpoke with an appearance 
of good humour, and hazarded every whimſical idea, as it 
role in his imagination. But lord Bolingbrooke is faid 
to have been the chief ſpring which, in ſecret, actuated the 
Celiberations of the princes, court. That nobleman, ſeem- 
ingly ſequeſtered from the tumults of a public life, reſided 
a Batterſea, where he was viſited like a fainted ſhrine by all 
te diſtinguiſhed votaries of wit, eloquence, and political 
ambition, There he was cultivated and admired for the 


| 


Wee, an expenſive war could not be maintained without a very extra- 
ty exertion of a commercial ſpirit: accordingly, we find that Great- 
an, fince the death of king William, has riſen under her preſſures with 
increaſed vigour and perſeverance. Whether it be owing to the natural pro- 
1 trade extending itſelf from its origin to its acme or ne plus ultra, 
ae encouragement given by the adminiſtration to monied men of all 
<2mnations; or to neceſſity, impelling thoſe who can no longer live on 


all mcomes to riſque their capitals in traffic, that they may have a chance 
Numb. 86 , a b 9 | 
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ages of future ſucceſs either 
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elegance of his manners, and the charms of his convertations 
The prince's curioſity was firſt captivated by his character, 
and his eſteem was afterwards ſecured by the irreſiſtible ad- 
dreſs of that extraordinary perſonage, who continued in a 
tegular progreſſion to inſinuate himſelf Fil farther and far- 
ther into the good graces of his royal patron, How far the 
conduct of his royal highneſs was influenced by the private 
advice of this nobleman we ſhall not pretend to determine 
but, certain it is, the friends of the miniſtry propagated a 
report, that he was the dictator of thoſe meaſures which the 
prince adopted; and that, under the ſpecious pretext of at- 
tachment to the heir apparent of the crown, he concealed his 
real aim, which was to perpetuate the breach in the royal 
family. Whatever his Fracmenty and motives might have 
been, this was no other than a revival of the old miniſterial 
clamour, that a man cannot be well affected to the king, if 
he pretends to cenſure any meaſure of the adminiſtation. 

The weight which the oppoſition derived from theſe new 
confederates in the houſe of commons was till greatly 
overbalanced by the power, influence, and ability that “ 
ſuſtained every miniſterial project. Mr Pelham, who chiefly 
managed the heim of affairs, was generally eſteemed as a 
man of honeſty and candour, actuated by a ſincere love for 
his country, though he had been educated in erroneous 
principles of government, and in ſome meaſure obliged to 
proſecute a fatal ſyſtem, which deſcended to him by in- 
heritance. At this time hg, numbered mr. Pitt among his 
tellow-miniſters. and was moreover ſupported by many 
other individuals of diſtinguiſhed abilities; among whom 
the firſt place, in point of genius, was due to mr. M. who 
executed the office of ſollicitor- general. This gentleman, 
the ſon of a noble family in North-Britain, had raiſed him- 
ſelf to great eminence at the bar, by a moſt keen intuitive 
ſpirit of apprehenſion, that ſeemed to ſeize every obje& at 
firſt glance, an innate ſagacity, that ſaved the trouble of 
intenſe application, and an irreſiſtible ſtream of eloquence, 
that flowed pure and claſſical, ſtrong and copious, reflect- 
ing, in the moſt conſpicuous point of view, the ſubjects 
over which it rolled, and ſweeping before it all the ſlime of 
formal heſitation, and all the entangling weeds of chica- 
nery. Yet, the ſervants of the crown were not ſo implicitly 
attached to the firſt miniſter as to acquieſce in all his 
plans, and dedicate their time and talents to the ſupport of 
every court-meaſure indiſcriminately. This was one ma- 
terial point in which mr. Pelham deviated from the maxims 
of his predeceſſor, who admitted of no contradiction from 
any of his adherents or fellow-tervants, but infiſted on ſacri- 
ficing their whole perception and faculties to his conduct 
and diſpoſal. That ſordid deference to a miniſter no longer 
characteriſed the ſubordinate inſtruments of the adminiſtra- 
tion. It was not unuſual to ſee the great officers of the 
government divided in a parliamentary debate, and to 
hear the ſecretary at war oppoſing with great vehemence 
a clauſe ſuggeſted by the chancellor of the exchequer. 
After all, if we coolly conſider thoſe arguments which * 
been bandied about, and retorted with ſuch eagerneſs and 
acrimony in the houſe of commons, and diveſt them of 
thoſe paſſionate tropes and declamatory metaphors which 
the ſpirit of oppoſition alone had produced, we ſhall find 
very little left for the ſubject of diſpute, and ſometimes be 
puzzled to diſcover any material ſource of diſagreement. 

In the month of November his majeſty opened the ſeſſion 
of parliament ; with a ſpeech, acquainting them, That the 
definitive treaty of peace was at length ſigned by all the 
parties concerned: That he had made the moſt eſſectual 
proviſion for ſecuring the rights and intereſts of his own 
ſubjects; and procured for his allies the beſt conditions, 
which, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, could be obtained. 
He ſaid he had found a general good diſpoſition in all par- 
tics to bring the negotiation to a happy conclufion; and ob- 
ſerved, that we might promiſe ourſelves a long enjoyment 
of the bleſſings of peace. Finally, after having remarked 
that times of tranquillity were the proper ſeaſons for leſſen- 
ing the national debt, and ſtrengthening the kingdom 
againſt future events, he reccommended to the commons 
the improvement of the public revenue, the maintenance 
of a conſiderable naval force, the advancement of com- 
merce, and the cultivation of the arts of peace. This 
ſpeech, as uſual, was echoed bac by an addreſs to the throne 


for bettering their fortunes ;- or, laſtly, to a concurrence of all theſe cauſes; 
certain it is, the national exports and imports have been ſenſibly increafing for 
theſe forty years: the early medium of woolen exports, from the year 1738 
to 1743 incluſive, amounted to about three millions and an half, which was 
a yearly increaſe on the medium, of 500,000], above the medium from 1918 
to 1724. From this article, the reader will conceive the prodigious extent 
and importance of the Britiſh commerce. 
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from both houſes, containing general expreſſions of the 
warmeſt loyalty and gratitude to his majeſty, and implying 
the moſt perfect ſatisfaction and acquieſcence in the articles 
of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. i 

The members in the oppoſition, according to cuſtom, 
cavilled at the nature of this addreſs. They obſerved, that 


the late pacification was the worſt and moſt inglorious of 


all the bad treaties to which the 1 nation had ever 
ſubſcribed : that it was equally di Pcs indefinite 
and abſurd : they ſaid the Britiſh navy had gained ſuch an 
aſcendancy over the French at ſea, that the ſources of 
their wealth were already choaked up; that the fiege of 
Maeſtricht would have employed their arms in the Low- 
Countries till the arrival of the Ruſſians; and that the ac- 
ceſſion of theſe auxiliaries would have thrown the ſuperiority 
into the ſcale of the allies. They did not fail to take notice, 
that the moſt important and original object of the war was 
left wholly undecided; and demonſtrated the abſurdity 
of their promiſing, in the addreſs, to make good ſuch en- 
gagements as his majeſty had entered into with his allies, 
before they knew what thoſe engagements were, In an- 
ſwer to theſe objections, the miniſters replied, That the 
peace was in itſelf rather better than could be expected; 
and that the ſmalleſt delay might have proved fatal to the 
liberties of Europe. They affirmed, that the Dutch were 
upon the point o Ur a neutrality, in conſequence 
＋ which their troops would have been withdrawn from the 
allied army; and, in that caſe, even the addition of the 
Ruflian auxiliaries would not have rendered it a match for 
the enemy. They aſſerted, that if the war had been pro- 
longed another year, the national credit of Great-Britain 
muſt have been entirely ruined, many of the public funds 
having ſunk below par in the preceding ſeaſon, ſo that the 
miniſtry had begun to deſpair of ſeeing the money paid in 
on the new ſubſcription. With reſpect to the reſtoration 
of Cape - Breton, the limits of Nova Scotia, and the right 
of navigating without ſearch in the American ſeas, which 
right had been left uneſtabliſned in the treaty, they de- 
clared, that the firſt was an unneceſſary expence, of no 


conſequence to Great- Britain; and that the other two were 
points in diſpute, to be amicably ſettled in private con- 


terences by commiſſaries duly authoriſed; but by no means 
articles to be eſtabliſhed by a general treaty. 

What the oppoſition wanted in ſtrength it endeavoured 
to make up with ſpirit and perſeverance. Every miniſ- 
terial motion and meaſure was canvaſſed, ſifted, and decried 
with uncommon art and vivacity: but all this little availed 
againſt the ſingle article of ſuperior numbers; and accor- 
dingly this was the ſource of certain triumph in all debates 
in which the ſervants of the crown were united. The nation 
had reaſon to expect an immediate mitigation in the article 
of annual expence, conſidering the number of troops and 
ſhips of war which had been reduced at the ratification of 
the treaty: but they were diſagreeably undeceived in find- 
ing themſelves again loaded with very extraordinary im- 
poſitions, for the payment of a vaſt debt which government 
had contracted in the courſe of the war, notwithſtanding 
the incredible aids granted by parliament. The committee 
of ſupply eſtabliſhed four points of conſideration in their 
deliberations concerning the ſums neceſſary to be raiſed ; 
namely, for fulfilling the 8 which the parlia- 
ments had entered into with his majeſty, and the ſervices 
undertaken for the ſucceſs of the war; for diſcharging 
debts contracted by government; for making good defi- 
ciencies; and for defraying the current expence of the year. 
It appeared that the nation owed 44, oool. to the elector of 
Bavaria; above 30,000 to the duke of Brunſwick; the 
like ſum to the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel; and near goool. 
to the elector of Mentz. The queen of Hungary claimed 
an arrear of 100, oool. The city of Glaſgow, in North- 
Britain, preſented a petition, praying to be reimburſed the 
ſum of 10,000), extorted from that corporation by the ſon 
of the pretender, during the rebellion. One hundred and 
twelve thouſand pounds were owing to the forces in North- 
America and the Eaſt-Indies; behdes near half a million 
due on extraordinary expence incurred by the land-forces 
in America, Flanders, and North-Britain, by the office 
of Ordinance, and other fervices of the laſt year, to which 
the parliamentary proviſion did not extend. The remain- 
ing debt of the ordinance amounted to above 230,000 : 
but the navy-bills could not be diſcharged for leſs than 
four millions. An addition of 2, 374, 333l. 15s 2d. was 
alſo required for the current ſervice of the year. in a word, 
the whole annual ſupply exceeded eight millions ſterling—a 
ſum at which the whole nation expreſſed equal aſtoniſn- 
ment and diſguſt. It was charged upon the duties on 


the like ſum to be charged on the firſt aids of ne 
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male, mum, cyder, and perry, the land-t 
lings in the pound, Sour), gi the ſinkin „L ſhil. 
plication of one million from that depoſit, and 
The number of ſeamen was reduced to 1700 Xt \effion, 
of the land- forces to 18,857, includin » AN tha 
_ 7 n 

very article of expence, however, w | 
puted by the Ae eſpecially the dew. di. 
queen of Hungary, which was deemed unreaſon bl 4 
orbitant and rapacious, conſidering the ſeas of bloog Ar 
we had ſhed, and the immenſity of treaſure we h wack 
hauſted for her benefit: and ſurely the ſubje&s of » _ 
tion had ſome reaſon to complain of an indulgence F 2 
nature, granted to a power which they had literall @ * 
ed from the brink of ruin—a power whoſe quarrel ther if 
eſpouſed with a degree of enthuſiaſm that did AN Pad 
honour to their gallantry than to their diſcretion a _ 
that kept aloof, with a ſtatelineſs of pride peculiar = 
ſelf and family, and beheld her Britiſh auxiliaries fot we 
her battles at their own expence; while ſhe ſquanden 
_ in the idle pageantry of barbarous — 
thoſe ample ſubſidies which they advanced in order to 1H 
tain her armies, and furniſh out her proportion of the = 
The leaders of the oppoſition neglected no opportunity i 
embittering the triumphs of their adverſaries : they — 5 
ed againſt the extravagance of ranting 1600ol. for the 5 
of general and ſtaff officers during a peace that re f x, 
no ſuch eſtabliſhment, eſpecially at a juncture when — 
national incumbrances rendered it abſolutely neceſſary ti 
practice every expedient of ceconomy. They even = 
bated the requeſt 2 the city of Glaſgow to be indemnific 
for the extraordinary exaction it underwent from the rehel: 
though it appeared, from unqueſtionable evidence, that 
this extraordinary contribution was exacted on account of 
that city's peculiar attachment to the reigning family: that 
it had always invariably adhered to revolution principles; 
and, with an unequalled ſpirit of loyalty and zeal for the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion, diſtinguiſhed itſelf both in the lat 
and preceding rebellion. 

But the moſt violent conteſt aroſe on certain regulations 
which the miniſtry wanted to eſtabliſh in two bills, relating 
to the ſea and land ſervice. The firſt, under the title of a 
bill for amending, explaining, and reducing into one act of 
parliament the laws relating to the navy, was calculated 
ſolely with a view of ſubjecting half-pay officers to martial 
law—a deſign which not only Parniſhed the oppoſition with 
a plauſible handle for accuſing the miniſters, as intending to 
encroach upon the conſtitution, in order to extend the in- 
fluence of the crown; but alſo alarmed the ſea- officers to 
ſuch a degree, that they afſembled to a conſiderable num- 
ber, with a view to deliberate upon the proper means of de- 
fending their privileges and liberties from invaſion. The 
reſult of their conſultations was a petition to the houle of 
commons, ſubſcribed by three admirals and forty-ſeven 
captains, not members of parliament, repreſenting, that the 
bill in agitation contained ſeveral clauſes tending to the in- 
jury and diſhonour of all naval officers, as well as to the de- 
triment of his majeſty's ſervice; and that the laws already in 
force had been always found effectual for ſecuring the fer- 
vice of officers on half- pay, upon the moſt preſſing occaſions: 
they, therefore, hoped, that they ſhould not be fubjedted t9 
new hardſhips and diſcouragements; and begged to be 
heard by their counſel, before the committee of the whole 
houſe, touching ſuch parts of the bill as they apprehended 
would be injurious to themſelves and the other officers of li 
majeſty's navy. This petition was preſented to the houſe bj 
fir John Norris, and the motion fbr its being read was le- 
conded by fir Peter Warren, whoſe character was univerlally 
eſteemed and beloved in the nation. This meaſure had like 
to have produced very ſerious conſequences. Many com, 
manders and ſubalterns had repaired to the admuralty, and 
threatened, in plain terms, to throw up their commiſſions in 
caſe the bill ſhould paſs into a law; and a general ferment 
was begun among all the ſubordinate members of the nal. 
A motion was made, that the petitioners, according to thelr 
requeſt, ſhould be heard by their counſel; and this prop®! 
was ſtrongly urged by the firſt orators of the anti-muniſter! 
aſſociation; but the miniſter, confiding in his own ſtrength, 
re-enforced by the abilities of mr. Pitt, mr. Littelton, a 
mr. Fox, the ſecretary at war, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the 2 
tion, which, upon a diviſion, was thrown out by a ons 
Jority. The 3 articles of the bill were afterwards — 
rately debated with great warmth; and though mr. Pe f 
had, with the moſt diſintereſted air of candour, repe** J 


declared that he required no ſupport, even from his own zd. 
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5. but that which might ariſe from reaſon unreſtrained 


dad full conviction, he, on this occaſion, reaped all the fruit 
a 


and attachment which could be expected 
er 1 complaiſance. Some plauſible amend- 
_— gr the moſt exceptionable clauſes were offered, par- 
— of that which impoſed an oath upon the members 
ur T court-martial, that they ſhould not, on any account 
22 the opinions or tranſactions of any ſuch tribunal. 
= * conſidered as a ſanction under which any court- 
Jar | might commit the moſt flagrant acts of injuſtice and 
. which even parliament itſelf could not redreſs, 
0 


becauſe it would be impoſſible to aſcertain the truth, eter- 
c 


* by this abſurd obligation. The amendment 
— — he the member of. court- martial might re- 
"Te tranſactions and opinions of it, in all caſes wherein 
pes courts of juſtice, as the law now ſtands, have a right to 
10 lere, if required thereto by either houſe of parliament: 
* -caſonable mitigation, which, however, was rejected 
1 Ns. majority. Nevertheleſs, the ſuſpicion of an intended 
« roachment had raiſed ſuch a clamour without doors, and 
1;fluſed the odium of this meaſure ſo generally, that the m1- 
iter thought proper to drop the projected article of war, 
ſubjecting the reformed officers of the navy to the juriſ- 
4i0ns of courts-martial; and the bill being alſo ſoftened in 
other particulars, during its paſſage through the upper houſe, 
at length received the royal aſſent. 8 
The flame which this act had kindled was rather increaſe 
han abated on the appearance of a new mutiny- bill replete 
with divers innovations, tending to augment the influence 
| he crown, as well as the authority and power of a military 
& juriſdiftion, All the articles of war eſtabliſhed fince the 
E on of Charles II. were ſubmitted to the inf} pection of the 
commons; and in theſe appeared a gradual ſpirit of encroach- 
ment, almoſt imperceptibly deviating from the civil inſtitutes 
E of the Engliſh conſtitution towards the eſtabliſhment of a 
military dominion. By this new bill a power was veſted in 
any commander in chief to reviſe and correct any legal ſen- 
tence of a court-martial, by which the members o ſuch a 
court, correſponding with the nature of a civil jury, were 
rendered abſolutely uſeleſs, and a commander in a great 
meaſure abſolute; for he had not an the power of ſum- 
| moning ſuch officers as he might chooſe to fit on any trial, 
2 prerogative unknown to any civil court of judicature: but 
be was alſo at liberty to review and alter the ſentence; ſo 
that a man was ſubject to two trials for the ſame offence, and 

E the commander in chief was Judge both of the guilt and the 

W puniſhment. By the final clauſe of this hill, martial law 
| was extended to all officers on half- pay; and the ſame ar- 
guments which had been urged againſt this article in the 
E navy-bill were now repeated and re-enforced with redoubled 
ferrour. Many reaſons were offered to prove that the halt- 

| pay was allotted as a recompenſe for paſt ſervice; and the 
opponents of the bill affirmed, that ſuch an article, by aug- 
menting the dependents of the crown, might be very dan- 
gerous to the conſtitution. On the other hand, the partiſans 
of the miniſtry aſſerted that the half-pay was granted as a re- 
E taining fee; and that originally all thoſe who enjoyed this 
$ indulgence were deemed to be in actual ſervice, conſequently 
& ſubject to martial law. Mr Pitt, who at this time exerciſed 
| the office of paymaſter-general with a rigour of integrity 
© unknown to the moſt diſintereſted of all his predeceſſors in 
E that department, eſpouſed the clauſe in diſpute, as a neceſ- 
| fary extenſion of military diſcipline, which could never be 
| attended with any bad conſequence to the liberty of the na- 
| tion, The remarks which he made on this occaſion implied 


an opinion that our liberties wholly exiſted in dependence 


upon the direction of the ſovereign, and the virtue of the 
E army. To that virtue (ſaid he) we truſt even at this 
hour, ſmall as our army is to that virtue we muſt 
| have truſted, had this bill been modelled as its warmeſt 
© Oppofers could have wiſhed; and without this virtue, 
mould the lords, the commons, and the people of Eng- 
| land entrench themſelves behind parchment up to the 
teeth, the ſword will find a paſſage to the vitals of the 
| conſtitution,” All the diſputed articles of the bill being 
| uitained on the ſhoulders of a great majority, it was con- 
eyed to the upper houſe, where it excited another violent 


| Conteſt, Upon the queſtion whether officers on half-pay 
| — not been ſubject to martial law, the judges were con- 
Wi 


ed and divided in their ſentiments. The earl of Bath 
cl red his opinion, that martial law did not extend to re- 
formed officers; and opened all the fluices of his ancient 
eloquence. He admitted a caſe which was urged of ſeven 
officers on half-pay, who, being taken in actuaf rebellion at 

relton, in the year 1715, had been executed on the ſpot 

martial law, in conſequence of the king's expreſs order. 
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He candidly owned, that he himſelf was ſecretary at war at 
that period: that he had . ie, of this order, and even 
tranſmitted it to general Carpenter, who commanded at 
Preſton; but now his opinion was entirely changed. He 
obſerved, that when the forementioned rebellion firſt broke 
out, the houſe preſented an addreſs to the king, deſiring his 
majeſty would be pleaſed to employ all half- pay officers, and 
gratify them with whole pay; and, indeed, all ſuch officers 
were voted on whole pay, by the houſe of commons. They 
were afterwards appriſed of this vote, by an advertiſement 
in the Gazette, and ordered to hold themſelves in readineſs 
to repair to ſuch places as ſhould be appointed; and finally 
commanded to repair by ſuch a day to thoſe places, on pain 
of being ſtruck off the half- pay liſt. Theſe precautions 
would have been unneceſſary, had they been deemed ſubject 
to martial law; and the penalty for non-obedience would 
not have been merely a privation of their penſions, but they 
would have fallen under the puniſhment of death, as deſer- 
ters from the ſervice, His lordſhip diſtinguiſhed, with great 
propriety and preciſion, between a ſtep which had been pre- 
cipitately taken in a violent criſis, when the public was 
heated with apprehenſion and reſentment, and a ſolemn law 
concerted at leiſure, during the moſt profound tranquillity. 
Notwithſtanding the ſpirited oppoſition of this nobleman, 
and ſome attempts to inſert additional clauſes, the bill hay- 
ing undergone a few inconſiderable amendments, paſſed by 
a very conſiderable majority. 

Immediately after the mutiny-bill had paſſed the lower 
houſe, another fruitleſs effort was made by the oppoſition, 
The danger of a ſtanding army, on whoſe virtue the conſti- 
tution of Great-Britain — to depend, did not fail to 
alarm the minds of many who were zealouſly attached to 
the liberties of their country, and gave birth to a ſcheme, 
which, if executed would have enabled the legiſlature to 
eſtabliſh a militia that muſt have anſwered many national 
purpoſes, and acted as a conſtitutional bulwark againſt the ex- 
cefles and ambition of a military ſtanding force, under the 
immediate influence of government. The ſcheme which 
patriotiſm conceived was, in all probability, adopted by 
party. A bill was brought in, limiting the time beyond which 
no ſoldier, or non-commiſſioned officers, ſhould be compel- 
led to continue in the ſervice. Had this limitation taken 
place, ſuch a rotation of ſoldiers would have enſued among 
the common people, that in a few years every peaſant labourer 
and inferior tradeſman in the kingdom would haveunderſtood 
the exerciſe of arms: and perhaps the people in general 
would have concluded that a ſtanding army was altogether 
unneceflary. A project of this nature could not, for obvi- 
ous realons, be agreeable to the adminiſtration, and there- 
fore the bill was rendered abortive ; for, after having been 
twice read, it was poſtponed from time to time, till the 
parhament was prorogued, and never appeared in the ſe- 
quel. Such were the chief ſubjects of debate between the 
miniſtry and the oppoſition, compoſed as we have already 
obſerved, of the prince's ſervants and the remains of the 
country party, this laſt being headed by lord Strange, ſon 
of the carl of Derby, and fir Francis Daſhwood; the for- 
mer a nobleman of diſtinguiſhed abilities, keen, penetra- 
ting, eloquent, and ſagacious; the other frank, ſpirited 
and ſenſible. 

It muſt be owned, however, for the honour of the miniſ- 
try, that, if they carried a few unpopular meaſures with a 
high hand, they ſeemed earneſtly deſirous of making amends 
to the nation, by promoting divers regulations for the be- 
nefit and improvement of commerce, which actually took 
place in the enſuing ſeſſion of parliament. One of the prin- 


cipal objects of this nature, which fell under their cogni- 


zance, was the trade to the coaſt of Guinea; a very impor- 
tant branch of traffic, whether conſidered as a market for 
Britiſh manufactures, or as the ſource that ſupplied the 
Engliſh plantations with negroes. This was originally mo- 
nopoliſed by a joint-ſtoc 9 which had from time to 
time derived conſiderable ſums from the legiſlature, for en- 
abling them the better to ſupport certain forts or caſtles on 
the coaſt of Africa, to facilitate the commerce and protect 
the merchants. In the ſequel, however, the excluſive pri- 
vilege having been judged prejudicial to the national trade, 
the coaſt was laid open to all Britſſh ſubjects indiſcriminately, 
on condition of their paying a certain duty towards defray- 
ing the expence of the forts and factories. This expedient 
did not anſwer the purpoſes for which it had been con- 
trived. The ſeperate traders, inſtead of receiving any be- 
nefit from the protection of the company, induſtriouſly 
avoided their allies, as the receptacles of tyranny and op- 
preſſion, The company, whether from the miſcondu& or 
knavery of their directors, contracted ſuch a load of debts 
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their credit being exhauſted, and their creditors growing 
clamorous, they preſented a petition to the houſe of com- 
mons, diſcloſing their diſtreſſes, and imploring ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance as ſhould enable them not only to pay their debts, but 
alſo to maintain the forts in a defenſible condition. This 
petition, recommended to the houſe in a meſſage from his 
majeſty, was corroborated by another in behalf of the com. 
any's creditors. Divers merchants of London, intereſted 
in the trade to Africa and the Britiſh plantations in America, 
petitioned the houſe, that as the African trade was of the 
utmoſt importance to the nation, and could not be ſupported 
without forts and ſettlements, ſome effectually means ſhould 
be ſpeedily taken for protecting and extending this valuable 
branch of commerce. A fourth was offered by the mer- 
chants of Liverpool, repreſenting, that the ſecurity and 
protection of the trade to Africa muſt always principally de- 
pend upon his majeſty's ſhips of war being properly ſtationed 
on that coaſt, and ſeaſonably relieved; and that ſuch forts, 
and ſettlements as might be judged neceſſary for marks of 
ſovereignty and poſſeſſion would prove a nuiſance, and a 
burthen to the trade, ſhould they remain in the hands of any 
joint-ſtoc company, whoſe private intereſt always had been, 
and ever would be, found incompatible with the intereſt 
of the ſeparate and open trader. They, therefore, prayed 
that the laid forts might either be taken into his majeſty's 
immediate poſſeſſion, and ſupported by the public, or com- 
mitted to the merchants trading on that coaſt, in ſuch a 
manner as the houſe ſhould judge expedient, without veſt- 
ing in them any other advantage, or right to the com- 
merce, but what ſhould be common to all his majeſty's ſub- 
jects. This remonſtrance was ſucceeded by another, tothe 
ſame effect, from the maſter, wardens, aſſiſtants, and com- 
monalty of the ſociety of merchant adventurers within the 
city of Briſtol. All theſe petitions were referred to a com- 
mittee appointed to deliberate on this ſubject ; who agreed 
to certain reſolutions, implying, that the trade to Africa 
ſhould be free and open; that the Britiſh forts and ſettle- 
ments on that coaſt ought to be maintained, and put under 
proper direction; and, that, in order to carry on the African 
trade in the moſt beneficial manner to theſe kingdoms, all 
the Britiſh ſubjects trading to Africa ſhould be united in one 
open company, without any joint-ſtoc, or power to trade as a 
corporation. A bill was immediately founded on theſe re- 
ſolutions, which alarmed the company to ſuch a degree, 
that they had recourſe to another petition, demonſtrating 
their right to the coaſt of Africa, and expreſſing their reliance 
on the juſtice, of the houſe, that they ſhould not be deprived 
of their property without an adequate conſideration. In a 
te, days atecond addreſs was offered by their creditors, 
complaing of the company's miſmanagement, promiſing to 
ſurrender their right, as the wiſdom of parliament ſhould 
preſcribe; praying that their debts might be enquired into; 
and that the equivalent to be granted for the company's 
pofleſſions might be ſecured and applied, in the firſt place, 
tor their benefit. The commons, 1n conſequence of this pe- 
tition, ordered the company to produce a liſt of their debts, 
rogether with a copy of their charter, and two remonſtran- 
ces which their creditors had preſented to them before this 
application to parliament. A committee of the whole 
houlc, having deliberated on theſe papers and petitions, 
and heard the company by their counſel, reſolved to give 
them a reaſonable compenſation for their charter, lands, 
forts, ſettlements, ſlaves, and effects, to be, in the firſt 
place, applied towards the payment of their creditors. A 
bill being formed accordingly, paſſed the commons, and 
was conveyed to the upper-houſe, where a great many ob- 
jections were ſtarted; and for the preſent it was dropped, 
until a more unexceptionable plan ſhould be concerted. In 
the mean time their lordſhips addreſſed his majeſty, that the 
lords commiſſioners for trade and plantations might be di- 
rected to prepare a ſcheme on this ſubject, to be laid before 
both houſes of parliament at the beginning of next ſeſſion; 
that inftant orders ſhould be given for preſerving and ſecu- 
ring the torts and ſettlements on the coaſt of Guinea belong- 
jag to Great-Britain; and, that proper perſons ſhould be 
appointed to examine into the condition of thoſe forts, as 
well as of the military ſtores, ſlaves and veſſels belonging to 
the African company, ſo as to make a faithful report of theſe 
particulars, with all poſſible expedition. 

The miniſtry having profeſſed an inclination, and indeed 
{hown a diſpoſition, to promote and extend the commerce 
of the kingdom, the commons reſolved to take ſome ſteps 
for encouraging the white fiſhery along the nothern coaſt of 
the ifland, which is an exhauſtible ſource of wealth to our 
induſtrious neighbours the Dutch, who employ annually a 
great number of hands and veſlsls in this branch of com- 
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merce. The ſenſible part of the Britiſh p 


« eo reſeg 
on this ſubject, plainly foreſaw that a fiſher pie, Alle&ing 


. . y unde 1 8 
gulations, undertaken with the protection and — due re. 
ment of the legiſlature, would not only proy \ age. 


tional riches and a nurſery of ſeamen, but likewiſe. 
great meaſure, prevent any future inſurrections in th % My 
lands of Scotland, by diffuſing a fpirit of induſtry; 9 
the natives of that country, who, finding it in th Eu 
to become independent, on the fruits = their own | ang 
would ſoon infranchiſe themſelves from that laviſh abour, 
ment by which they had been ſo long connected wig ack 
landlords and chiekaing, Accordingly, a committee 1 
pointed to deliberate on the ſtate of the Britiſh 3 3 
upon their report a bill was founded for encoura 1 = 
whale fiſhery on the coaſt of Spitſbergen, by a bow 0 = 
per ton for every ſhip equipped for that undertaking F. 
bill having made its way through both houſes, and 0b ue 
ed the royal aflent, the merchants in different parts rg 
kingdom, particularly in North-Britain, began to h 
and fit out ſhips of great burthen, and peculiar 8 
for the purpoſes of that fiſhery, which ever ſince hath 5 
carried on with equal vigour and ſucceſs. Divers merchant, 
and traders of London having preſented to the hou; .; 
commons a petition, repreſenting the benefits that ws 
accrue to the community from a herring and cod fiſher 
eſtabliſhed on proper principles, and carried on wit! 
and integrity; this remonſtrance was referred to 3 
mittee, upon whole reſolutions a bill was formed: 
before this could be diſcuſſed in the houſe, the parlia 
was prorogued, and of conſequence this meaſure proved 
abortive. | 

The next regulation propoſed in favour of trade, wiz 
that of laying open the commerce of Hudſon's-Bay, in thy 
moſt northern parts of America, where a ſmall monopoly 
maintained a few forts and ſettlements, and proſecuted 3 
very advantageous fur-trade with the Indians of that con- 
tinent. It was ſuggeſted, that the company had long 490 
enriched themſelves hy their excluſive privilege; that they 
employed no more than four annual ſhips; that, contrary 
toan expreſs injunction in their charter, they diſcouraged 
all attempts to diſcover a north-weſt paſſage to the Lal. 
Indies; that they dealt cruelly and perfidiouſly with the 
poor Indians, who never traded with them, except when 
compelled by neceſſity, ſo that the beſt part of the fur- trade 
had devolved to the enemies of Great-Britain; and tha: 
their excluſive patent reſtricted to very narrow limits a 
branch of commerce, which might be cultivated to a pro- 
digious extent, as well as to the infinite advantage of Great: 
Britain. Petitions, that the trade of Hudſon's-Bay might 
be laid open, were preſented to the houſe by the merchants 


ſhery, 
1 ſul] 
com. 
but, 


of London, Great-Varmouth, and Wolverhampton; and 


a committee was appointed to deliberate upon this ſub/ect. 
On the other hand, the company exerted themlelves in 
petitions and private applications for their own preterri- 
tion. The committee examined many papers and records; 
and the report was taken into conſideration by the whole 
houſe. Many evidences were interrogated, and elaborate 
ſpeeches made, on both fides of the queſtion. At length 
the majority ſeemed ſatisfied that the traffic on the co! 
of Hudſon's-Bay could not be preſerved without torts 2nd 
ſettlements, which muſt be maintained either by an exciur 
five company, or at the public expence; and, as this bs 
not judged a proper juncture to encumber the nation Vit 
any charge of that kind, the deſign of diſſolving the con: 
pany was laid aſide till a more favourable opportunity. . 

The government had, during the war, found great an 
culty in preſſing men for the ſervice of the nayy—4 pfad, 
which, however ſanctioned by neceſſity, is neverthelels : 
flagrant encroachment on the liberty of the fubject, dd“ 
violent outrage againſt the conſtitution of Great-Brital 
The miniſtry, therefore, had employed ſome of thei agen“ 
to form a ſcheme for retaining in time of peace, b fr 
of a certain allowance, a number of ſeamen, who ſho! x 
regiltered for the purpoſe, and be ready to man à 148% - 
upon any emergency. Such a plan, properly K rr 
would have been a great advantage to commerce, 8. 
is always diſtreſſed by the practice of preſſing ſeamen yk 
at the ſame time, a great ſecurity to the kingdom 
gerous conjunctures, when it may be neceſſary co ores 
armament at a minute's warning. The houte of _ 
being moved upon this ſubject, agreed to divers reſouton 
as a foundation for the bill: but the members in the or. 
ſition affecting to repreſent this meaſufe in an odjous a 0 
as an imitation of the French method of regiſtering les 
without their own conſent, mr. Pelham dropped it, 
unpopular project. 
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Information having heen received, 000k ; hang cd 
4 to ſettle the neutral iſlands of St. Lucia, Domi 
tende >- Vincent, and Tobago in the Welt-Indies, the 
— " ad taken the alarm in the beginning of the 
yy q 1 motion was made in the houſe of commons to 
years og 4s majeſty, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed 
wn ecions for laying before the houſe copies of the 
10 wh riven. to the governors of Barbadoes for ten 
W 58 far as they related to theſe heutral iſlands: 
ears laſt paſt, ſo far“ J a 5 
t d hether the miniſter was conſcious of a neglect in this 
1 lar, or thought ſuch enquiries trenched upon the 
n he oppoſed the motion with all his might; 
ad, acer ſome debate, the previous queſtion patled in the 
1 This was alſo the fate of another motion made 
iy carl of Et for an addrels, N _ majeſty 
Could ſubmit to the inſpection of the houſe al | ms propo- 
ſals of peace that had been made by the Fa ing nee 
th year which preceded the laſt rebellion, to that in which 
ne definitive treaty was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
nis they propoſed as a previous ſtep to the parliament : 
{mins any opinion concerning the utility or 18 wy 0 
the peace which had been eſtabliſhed. Violent 3 
alned, in which the oppoſition was as much excelled in 
ocarory as out-numbered in votes. Such were the material 
nanlactions of this ſeſſion, which in the month of June was 
{cd as uſual with a ſpeech from the throne; in which 
üs majeſty ſignified his hope, that the parliament, at their 
ue xt meeting, would be able ro perfect what AC had now 
begun for advancing the trade and navigation © the king- 
om. Helikewiſe expreſſed his ſatisfaction at ſeeing pub- 
lie credit flourith at the end of an expenhve war; and 
commended unanimity, as the ſureſt bulwark of national 
leculty. 130-7 OR 
\Vhile the miniſtry, on.ſome occaſions, exiubited all 
the external ſigns of moderation and good humour, they, 
on others, manifeſted a ſpirit of jealouty and reſcatment, 
which ſeems to have been childiſh and illiberal. TWO or 
three young riotous ſtudents at Oxford, trained up in pre- 
judice, and heated with intemperance, uttered tome ex- 
preſtions over their cups, implying their attachment to the 
fanily of the pretender. The report of this inditcretion 
was induftrioufly circulated by certain worthiets indivi- 
duals, who, having no rehiance oa their own Intrinſic 
merit, hoped to diſtinguiſh themſelves as the tools of party, 
and to obtain favour with the miniftry by acting as volun- 
tcers in the infamous practice of information. Though 
neither their age, rank, nor connexions of the delinquents 
were ſuch as ought to have attracted the notice of the pub- 
le, the vice-chancellor, heads of houſes, and proctors of 
me univerſity, knowing the invidious fcrutiny to which 
Geir conduct was ſubjected, thought proper to publiſh a 
declaration, fignifying their abhorrence of all teclitious 
practices, their determined reſolution to puniſh all offenders 
the utmoſt ſeverity and rigour of the ſtatutes; and con- 
LUnING peremptory orders for tue regulation of the uni— 
verttty. Notwithſtanding thele wile and ſalutary precau- 
005, the three boys, who in the heat of their intoxica- 
had drunk the pretender's health, were taken into 
ciody by a mcttenger of ſtate; and two of them being 
wied in the court of King's-Bench, and found guilty, were 
{-2tenced to walk through the courts of Weſtminſter, with 
a trecihcation of their crime fixed to their foreheacls ; to 
Pay a fine of five nobles each; to be impriſoned for two 
rears, and find ſecurity for their good behaviour tor the 
em of {even years after their enlargement. Many peo- 
" thought they ſaw the proceedings of the ſtar-chamber 
derived in the (ſeverity of this puniſhment. The adminiſ- 
tation, not yer ſatisfied with the vengeance which had 
en taken on thele three ſtriplings, ſeemed determined to 
igmatize the univerſity to which they belonged. The 
ry of jacobitiſm was loudly trumpeted againlt the whole 
community, The addreſs of the univerfity, congratulating 
as mac, on the eftabliſthment of the peace, was rejected 
zun diliain, and an attempt was made to ſubject their 
katutes to the inſpection of the king's council ; but this 
Mts being argued in the court of king's-Bench, was 
dilmitted, in conſequence of the opinions given by the 
Judges, Finally, the fame tribunal granted an informa- 
don azainft dr. Purnel, the vice-chanceHor, for his be- 
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u ar in the caſe of the rioters above-mentioned : but 
us Wa his conduct ap- 
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s countermanded in the ſequel, 
Peaing unexceptionable upon a more cool and impartial 
cnqutry. 

ln proportion as Oxford declined, her ſiſter univerſity roſe 
In the tavour of the adminiſtration, which the ar this period 
calttygted by an extraordinary mark of compliance and 
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attachment. The dignity of chancellor of the univerſity 
being vacated by the death of the duke of Somerſet, the 
nation in general ſeemed to think it would naturally devolve 
upon the prince of Wales, as a compliment at all times due 
to that rank ; but more eſpecially to the then heir apparent, 
who had eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the virtues of a 
patriot and a prince. He had even pleated himſelf with 
the hope of receiving this mark of attachment from a ſemi- 
nary tor which he entertained a particular regard. But the 
ruling members, ſeeing no immediate proſpect of advantage 
in gloritying even a prince, who was at variance with the 
miniſtry, wiſely turned their eyes upon the illuſtrious cha- 
racter of the duke of Newcaſtle, whom they elected without 
oppoſition, and inſtalled with great magnificence; learning, 
poetry, and eloquence, joining their efforts in celebrating 
the ſhining virtues and extraordinary talents of their new 
patron, | 

Although oppoſition lay gaſping at the feet of power in 
the houſe of commons, the people of England did not yer 
implicitly approve all the meaſures, of the adminiſtration ; 
and the dregs of faction, ſtill agitated by an internal fer- 
ment, threw up ſome ineffectual bubbles in different parts 
of the kingdom. Some of thoſe who made no ſecret of their 
diſaffection to the reigning family determined to manifeſt 
their relencment and contempt of certain noblemen, and 
others, who were ſaid to have abandoned their ancient prin- 
ciples, and to have ſacrificed their conſciences to their in- 
tereſt, Many individuals, animated by the fumes of inchria- 
tion, now loudly extolled that caute which they durſt not 
avow when it required their open approbation and aſſiſtance; 
and, though they induſtrioufly avoided expoling their lives 
and fortunes to the chance of war in promoting. their fa- 
vourite intereſt when there was a poſſibility of ſucceſs, they 
beirayed no apprehention in celebrating the memory of its 
laſt effort, amidſt the tumult of a riot, and the clamours of 
intemperance. In the neighbourhood of Lichfield the ſport!- 
men of the party appeared in the Highland taſte of va- 
riegated drapery; and their zeal deſcending to a very ex- 
traordinary exhibition of practical ridicule, they hunted, 
with hounds clothed in plaid, a fox dreſſed in a red uniform. 
Even the females at their aflembly, and the gentlemen at 
the races, attected to wear the checquered {tuff by which 
the prince-pretenderand his followers had been diſtinguiſhed. 
Divers noblemen on the courſe were inſulted as apoſtates; 
and one perſonage, of high rank, is ſaid to have undergone 
a very ditagrecable flagellation. 

As the public generally fulfers at the end of a war, hy the 
ſudden ditmiſſion ot a great number of ſoldiers and teamen, 
who, having contracted a habit of idlenels, and finding 
themſelves without employment and the means ot ſubſiſtance, 
engage in deſperate courſes, and prey upon the community, 
it was judged expedient to provide an opening, through 
which thele unquict ſpirits might exhale without damage to 
the common-wealth. The moſt natural was that of encon- 
raging them to become members of a new colony in North- 
America, which, by being properly regulated, ſupported, 
and improved, might be the ſource of great advantages to 
its mother country. Many diſputes had arifen between the 
lubjects of England and France, concerning the limits of 
Nova-Scotia, which no treaty hadas yet properly alcertained. 
A fort had been raiſcd, and a ſmall garriſon maintained, hy 
the king of Great-Britain, at a part of this very country, 
called Annapolis-Royal, to over-awe the French neutrals 
ſettled in the neighbourhood : but this did not anſwer the 
purpole for which it was intended. Upon every rupture or 
diſpute between the rwo crowns, theſe planters, torgerting 
their ncutrality, intrigued with the Indians, communicated 
intelligence to their own countrymen ſettled at St. Jolin's and 
Cape-Breton, and did all the ull-offices their hatred could 
ſuggeſt againit the colonies and ſubjects of Great-Britain. A 
icheme was now formed for making a new eſtablithment on 
the ſame peninſula, which ſhould turther confirm and ex- 
tend the property and dominion of the crown of Great- 
Britain in that large tract of country, clear the uncultivated 
grounds, Cconilitute communities, diffuſe the benefits of 
population and agriculture, and improve the filhery of that 
coalt. which might be rendered a new ſource of wealth and 
commerce to Old-England. The particulars of the plan 
being duly .confidered, it was laid before his majeſty, who 
approved of the deſign, and referred the execution of it to 
the board of trade and plantations, over which the carl o£ 
Hailitax preſided. This nobleman, endued by nature with 
an excellent capacity, which had been diligently and judici— 
outly cultivated, animated with liberal ſentiments, and fired 
with an eager {pirit of patriotitm, adopted the plan with the 
molt generous ardour, and cherithed the infant colony wath 
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paternal affection. The commiſſioners for trade and plan- 
tations immediately advertiſed, under the ſanction of his 
majeſty's authority, that proper encouragement would be 

iven to ſuch of the officers and private men, lately diſmiſſed 
from the land and ſea-ſervice, as were willing to ſettle, with 
or without families, in the province of Nova-Scotia: that 
the fee-ſimple, or perpetual property, of 5o acres of land 
ſhould be granted to every private ſoldier or ſeaman, free 
from the payment of any quit-rents or taxes, for the term 
of 10 years; at the expiration of which no perfon ſhould 
pay more than 15. per annum for every go acres fo granted: 
that, over and above theſe 5o, each perſon ſhould receive a 
grant of 10 acres for every individual, including women and 
children, of which his family ſhould conſiſt; that further 
grants ſhould be made tothem asthe number ſhould increaſe, 
and in proportion as they ſhould manifeſt their abilities in 
agriculture: that every officer, under the rank of enſign in 
the land- ſervice, or lieutenant in the navy, ſhould be gratified 
with go acres on the ſame conditions: that 200 acres ſhould 
be beſtowed upon enſigns, 300 upon lieutenants, 400 upon 
captains, and 600 on every officer above that degree, with 
proportionable conſiderations for the number and increaſe 
of every family: that the lands ſhould be parcelled out as 
ſoon as poſſible after the arrival of the coloniſts, and a civil 

overnment eſtabliſhed ; by virtue of which they ſhould en- 
joy all the liberties and privileges of Britiſh ſubjects, with 
proper ſecurity and protection: that the ſettlers, with their 
families, ſhould be conveyed to Nova- Scotia, and maintained 
for 12 months after their arrival at the expence of the go- 
vernment; which ſhould alſo ſupply them with arms and 
ammunition, as far as ſhould be judged neceſſary for their 
defence, with proper materials and utenſils for clearing and 
cultivating their lands, erecting habitations, exerciſing the 
fiſhery, and ſuch other purpoſes as ſhould be judged neceffary 
tor their ſupport. 

The ſcheme was fo feaſible, and the encouragement fo 
inviting, that in a little time about 4000 adventurers, with 
their families, were entered, according to the directions of 
the board of trade, who in the . ge. of May ſet ſail from 
gland, under the command of colonel Cornwallis, whom 
the king had appointed their governor, and towards the latter 
end of June arrived at the place of their deſtination, which 
was the barbour of Chebuctou, on the fea-coaſt of the penin- 
ſula, about midway between Cape-Cangeau and Cape-Sable. 
It is one of the moſt ſecure and commodious havens in the 
whole world, and well ſtuated for the fiſhery: yet the cli- 
mate is cold, the foil barren, and the whole country covered 
with woods of birch, fir, pine, and ſome oak, unfit for the 
purpoſes of timber; but at the {ame time extremely difficult 
to remove and extirpate. Governor Cornwallis no fooner 
arrived in this harbour than he was joined by two regiments 
of infantry from Cape-Breton, and a company of rangers 
from Annapolis. Then he pitched upon a ſpot for the ſettle- 
ment, and employed his people in clearing the ground for 
laying the foundations of a town; but ſome inconveniencies 
being dicovered in this ſituation, he choſe another to the 
northward, hard by the harbour, on aneaſy aſcent, com- 
manding a profpect of the whole peninſula, and well ſup- 
plicd wich rivulets of freſh and wholeſome water. Here he 
began to build a town on a regular plan, to which he gave 
the name of Hallifax, in honour of the nobleman who had 
the greateſt ſhare in founding the colony; and before the 
approach of winter, above zoo comfortable wooden houſes 
were built, the whole {urrounded by a ſtrong palliſade. 
This colony, however, has by no means —— the ſan- 
guine expectations of the projectors; for, notwithſtanding 
the ardour with which the intereſts of it were promoted by 
its noble patron, and the repeated indulgence it has reaped 
from the bounty of the legiſlature, the inhabitants have made 
little or no progreſs in agriculture: the fiſhery is altogether 
neglected, and the ſettlement entirely ſubſiſts on the ſums 
expended bv the individuals of the army and navy, whoſe 
duty obliges them to reſide in this part of North-America. 

The eſtabliſhment of ſuch a powerful colony in Nova- 
Scotia could not fail giving umbrage to the French in that 
neizhbourhood, who, though they did not think proper to 
promulgate their jealouſy and diſguſt, nevertheleſs em- 
ployed their emiſſaries clandeſtinely in ſtimulating and ex- 
citing the Indians to harraſs the coloniſts with hoſtilities, in 
tuch 2 manner as ſhould effectually hinder them from ex- 
Lending their plantations, and perhaps induce them to aban- 
don the tettlement. Nor was this the only part of America 
in which the French court countenanced ſuch perfidious 
practices. More than ever convinced of the importance of 
a conſiderable navy, and an extenſive plantation trade, 
they not only exerted uncommon induſtry in re-eſtabliſh- 
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iſland of Tobago. At the ſame time, however, that the 
court of Verſailles made this ſacrifice for the fatisftin d 
England, the marquis de Puyſieux, the French minifter, 
obſerved to the Engliſh reſident, that France was undoubt 
edly in poſſeſſion of that iſland towards the middle of the 
laſt century. He ought in candour to have added, that i 
though Louis XIV. made a conqueſt of this ifland from!!: 
Hollanders, during his war with that republic, it cs. 
ſtored to them by the treaty of Nimeguen; and ſince thi 
time France could not have the leaſt ſhadow of a chin 
number it among her ſettlements. It was before this 
{wer could be obtained from the court of Verſailles that the 
motion, of which we have already taken notice, was mit 
in the houſe of commons, relating to the ſubject of i: 
neutral iflands ; a motion diſcouraged by the court, 22d 
defeated by the majority. | 
The peace of Aix-le-Chapelle was celebrated by fs. 
works, illuminations, and rejoicings, in which the Lag, 
French, and Dutch ſeemed to diſplay a ſpirit of emulation 
in point of taſte and magnificence ; and, in all probabi, 
theſe three powers were lincerely pleaſed at the ceſſation 
the war. England enjoyed a reſpite from intolerable , 
plies, exorbitant inſurance, and uninterrupted commetce: 
Holland was delivered from the brink of a French 1nval!: 
and France had obtained a breathing time for re- Abl 
ing her naval power, for exerting that ſpirit of intrige,“ 
dint of which ſhe had often embroiled her neighbouts, 4, 
for executing plans of inſenſible encroachment, e 
might prove more advantageous than the progrels 9 
hoſtilities. In the affair of Tobago the French king hy 
manifeſted his inclination to avoid immediate diſputes 
England; and had exhibited another proof of the ” 
diſpoſition in his behaviour to the prince pretendet, 
had excited ſuch a dangerous rebellion in the ind“ 
Great-Britain. . | 
Among thoſe princes and powers who excepted van 
different articles of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the wat 
valier de St. George, foreſeeing that none of the pleni 
tentiaries would ,receive his proteſt, employed his 48 
to fix it up in the public places of Aix-la- Chapelle: | the 
caution of very little ſervice to his cauſe, which 3 
ſtates of Chriſtendom ſeemed now to have abandoned. * 
little was the intereſt of his family conſidered in chi _ 
tiation, that the contracting powers agreed, u 2 
ſerve, to a literal inſertion of the fifth article of gt 
druple alliance; by which it was ſtipulated, that “ 
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he pretender nor any of his deſcendants ſhould be allowed 
0 reſide within the territories belonging to any of the ſub- 
ſeribing parties. At the ſame time the plenipotentiaries of 
France promiſed to thoſe of Great-Britain, that prince 
Charles-Edward ſhould be immediately obliged to quit the 
dominions of his moſt chriſtian majeſty. Notice of this 
noreement was accordingly given by the court of Verſailles 
* the young adventurer; and as he had declared he, would 
never return to Italy, monſicur de Courteille, the French 
envoy to the cantons of Switzerland, was directed by his 
ſovereign to demand an aſylum for prince Edward in the 
cit} of Fribourg. The regency having complied in this 


\rticular with the earneft requeſt of his molt chriſtian 


majeſty, mr. Burnaby, the Britiſh miniſter to the Helverick 
body, took the alarm, and preſented the magiſtracy of Fri- 
pourg with a remonſtrance, couched in ſuch terms as gave 
offence to that regency, and drew upon him a ſevere an- 
Cer, In vain had the French king exerted-his influence in 
rocuring this retreat for the young pretender, who being 
prefied with repeated meſſages to withdraw, perſiſted in 
refuſing to quit the place, to which he had been ſo cor- 
dially invited by his couſin the king of France; and where 
he (aid that monarch had ſolemnly promiſed, on the word 
of a king, that he would never forſake him in his diſtreſs, 
nor abandon the intereſt of his family. Louis was not a 
little perplexed at this obſtinancy of prince Edward, which 
was the more vexations, as that youth appeared to be the 
darling of the Pariſans; who not only admired him for his 
own accompliſhments, and pitied him for his tufferings, 
but alſo revered him, as a young hero linially deſcended 
from the renowned Henry the fourth. Ar length, the two 
Engliſh noblemen arriving at Paris, as hoſtages for the 
performance of the treaty, and ſeeing him appear at all 
public places of diverſion, complained of this circumſtance, 
as an inſult to their ſovercign, and an infringement of the 
treaty ſo lately concluded. The French king, after ſome 
heſitation between punctilio and convenience, reſolved to 
employ violence upon the perſon of this troubleſome 
ſtranger, ſince milder rem onſtrances had not been able to 
influence his conduct: but this reſolution was not taken 
till the return of a courier whom he diſpatched to the cheva- 
lier de St. George : who being thus informed of his ſon's 
deportment, wrote a letter to him, laying ſtrong injuncti- 
ons upon him, to yield to the neceſſity of the times, and 
acquieſce with a good grace in the ſtipulation which his 
couſin of France had found it neceſlary to ſubſcribe, for the 
intereſt of his realm. Edward, far from complying with 
this advice and injunction, ſignificd his reſolution to re— 
main in Paris; and even declared that he would piſtol any 
man who ſhould preſume to lay violent hands on his perſon. 
In conſequence of this bold declaration, an extraordinary 
council was held at Verſailles, when it was determined to 
arreſt him without further delay, and the whole plan of 
this enterpriſe was finally adjuſted. That lame evening, the 
prince entering the narrow lane that leads to the Opera, the 
barrier was immediately ſhut, and the ſerjeant of the guard 
called © to arms,“ on which monſieur de Vaudreuil, exempt 
of the French guards, advancing to Edward, prince (ſaid 
he) I arreft you in the king's name, by virtue of this order.” 
Atthat inſtant the youth was ſurrounded by four grenadeers, 
in order to prevent any miſchief he might have done with 
a caſe of pocket piſtols which he always carried about him; 
and a guard was placed at all the avenues and doors of the 
Opera-houſe, leſt any tumult ſhould have enſued among 
the populace. Theſe precautions being taken, Vaudreuil, 
with an efcorte, conducted the priſoner through the garden 
of the Palais-royal to houſe where the duke de Biron waited 
with a coach and fix to convey him to the caſtle of Vin- 
cennes, whither he was immediately accompanied by a 
detachmoat from the regiment of French guards, under the 
command of that nobleman. He had not remained above 
three days in this confinement when he gave the French 
miniſtry to underſtand, that he would conform himſelf to 
te King's intentions; and was immediately enlarged, upon 
giving his word and honour that he would, without delay, 
ure trom the dominions of France. Accordingly, he ſet 
out 1n four days from Fontainebleau, attended by three 
officers, who conducted kim as far as Pont-Beauveſion on the 
ontiers, where they took their leave of him, and returned 
tO Verſailles. He proceeded for ſome time in the road to 
hamberri; but f ; d 1 | a ini 
but ſoon returned into the French dominions, 
and, paſſing through Dauphne, repaired to Avignon, where 
© Was received with extraordinary honours by the pope's 
egate. In the mean time, his arreſt excited great mur— 
murings at Paris; the inhabitants blaming, without ſcruple, 
their king's conduct in this inftance, as a ſcandalous breach 
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of hoſpitality, as well as a mean proof of condeſcenſion 
to the king of England; and many ſevere paſquinades, re- 
lating to this tranſaction, were fixed up in the molt public 
places of that metropolis; 

Although peace was now re-eſtabliſhed among the prin- 
cipal powers of the continent, yet another ſtorm ſeemed 
ready to burſt upon the northern parts of Europe, in a freſh 
rupture between Ruſſia and Sweden. Whether the czarina 
had actually obtained information that the French faction 
meditated ſome revolution of government at Stockholm, or 
ſhe wanted a pretence for annexing Findland to her em- 
pire; certain it is, ſhe affected to apprehend that the prince- 
ſucceſſor of Sweden waited only for the deceale of the reign- 
ing king, who was very old and infirm, to change the form 
of government, and reſume that abſolute authority which 
ſome of the monarchs his predeceſſors had enjoyed. She 
ſeemed to think that a prince thus veſted with arbitrary 
power, and guided by the councils of France and Pruſſia, 
with which Sweden had lately engaged in cloſe alliance, 
might become a very troubleſome and dangerous neighbour 
to her in the Baltic: ſhe, therefore, recruited her armies, 
repaired her fortifications, filled her magazines, ordered a 
ſtrong body of troops to advance towards the frontiers of 
Finland, and declared in plain terms to the court of Stock- 
holm, that if any ſtep ſhould be taken to alter the govern- 
ment, which ſhe had bound herſelf by treaty to maintain, 
her troops ſhould enter the territory of Sweden, and ſhe 
would act up to the ſpirit of her engagements. The Swediſh 
miniſtry, alarmed at theſe peremptory proceedings, had re- 
courſe to their allies; and, in the mean time, made repeated 
declarations to the court of Peteriburgh, that there was no 
deſign ro make the leaſt innovation in the nature of their 
eſtabliſhed government: but little or no regard being paid 
to theſe repreſentations, they began to put the kingdom in 
a poſture of defence; and the old king gave the czarina to 
underſtand, that if, notwithſtanding the ſatisfaction he had 
offered, her forces ſhould paſs the 3 of Finland, he 
would conſider their march as an hoſtile invaſion, and em— 
ploy the means which God had put in his power for the de- 
fence of his dominions. 

This declaration, in all probability, did not produce ſuch 
effect as the interpoſition of his Pruſſian majeſty, the moſt 
enterpriſing, prince of his time, at the head of 140,000 of 
the beſt troops that Germany ever trained. Perhaps he was 


not ſorry that the empreſs of Muſcovy furniſhed him with a 


plauſible pretence for maintaining ſuch a formidable army, 
after the peace of Europe had been aſcertained by a formal 
treaty, and all the furrounding ſtates had diminiſhed the 
number of their forces. He now wrote a letter to his uncle 
the king of Great-Britain, complaining of the infults and 
menaces which had bcen offered by the ozarina to Sweden; 
declaring, that he was bound by a defenſive alliance, to 
which France had acceded, to defend the government at 
preſent eſtabliſhed in Sweden: and that he would not fit ſtill, 
and tamely ſce that kingdom attacked by any power what- 
{oever, without acting up to his engagements ; he therefore 
entreated his Britannic majeſty to interpoſe his good offices, 
in conjunction with France and him, to compromile the di!- 
putes which threatened to embroil the northern parts of Eu- 
rope. By this time the Ruſhan army had approached the 
frontiers of Finland: the Swedes had aſſembled their troops, 
repleniſhed their magazines, and repaired their marine; 
and the king of Denmark, jealous of the czarina's deſigns 
with regard to the duchy of Sleſwich which was conteſted with 
him by the prince- ſucceſſor of Ruſſia, kept his army and na- 
vy on the moſt reſpectable footing. At this critical juncture 
the courrs of London, Verſaillies, and Berlin co-operated 
ſo effectually by remonſtrances and declarations at Peterſ- 
burgh and Stockholm, that the empreſs of Ruſſia thought 
proper to own herſelf ſatisfied, and all thoſe clouds of trou- 
ble were immediately diſperſed. Yet, in all probability, 
her real aim was diſappointed; and, however ſhe might diſ- 
ſemble her ſentiments, ſhe never heartily forgave the king 
of Pruſſia for the ſhare he had in this tranſaction. That mo- 
narch, without relaxing in his attention to the ſupport of a 
very formidable military power, exerted very extraordinary 
endeavours in cultivating the civil intereſts of his country. 
He reformed the laws of Brandenburgh, and reſcued the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice from the frauds of chicanery. He 
encouraged the arts of agriculture and manufacture: and 
even laid the foundation of naval commerce, by eſtabliſh- 
ing an Eaſt-India company m the port of Embden. 

Nor did the French miniſtry negle& any meaſure that 
might contribute to repair the damage which the kingdom 
had ſuſtained in the courſe of the war. One-half of the army 
was diſbanded: the ſevere impoſition of the 10th penny was 
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a 
ſuſpended by the king's edit: a ſcheme of ceconomy was 
propoſed, with reſpect to the finances; and the utmoſt dili- 
cence uſed in procuring materials, as well as workmen, for 
ihip-building, that the navy of France might ſpeedily retrieve 
its former importance. In the midſt of theſe truely patrio- 
tic tchemes, the court of Verſailles betrayed a littleneſs of 
genius, and a ſpirit of tyranny, joined to fanaticiſm, in 
quareiling with their parliament about ſuperſtitious , forms 
of religion. The ſacraments had been denied to a certain 
perſon on his death-hed, becauſe he refuſed to ſubſcribe to 
the bull Unigenitus. The nephew of the defunct preferred 
a conplaint to the parliament, whoſe province it was to take 
coonizance of the affair: a deputation of that body attend- 
cd the king with the report of the refolutions; and his ma- 
jelly commanded them to ſuſpend all proceedings relating 
10 a matter of ſuch conſequence, concerning which he would 
take an opportunity of ſignifying his royal pleaſure. This 
interpoſition was the fources of diſputes between the crown 
and parkament, which had like to have filled the whole 
Kingdom with inteſtine troubles. 

At Vienna the etnpreis-queen was not more ſollicitous in 
promoting the trade and internal manufactures of her do- 
minions, by ſumptuary regulations, neceſſary reſtrictions on 
foreign fuperfuities, by opening her ports in the Adriatick, 
and giving proper encouragement to commerce, than ſhe 
was careful and provident in reforming the œconomy ot her 
finances, maintaining a reſpectable body of forces, and 
guarding, by defentive alliances, againſt the enterpriſes of 
his Prulllian majeſty, on whoſe military power ſhe looked 
with jealouſy and diſtruſt. - In Holland all the authority and 
influence ot the Radtholder were ſcarcely ſufficient to allay 
the ferments excited among the people, by the proviſional 
taxation which had tucceeded the abolition of the pachters, 
and was indeed very grievous to the ſubject. As this was 
no more thai a temporary expedient, the prince of Orange 
propoſed amore equitable plan, which was approved by the 
ſtates, and eſtabliſhed with great difficulty. In Italy the 
ſyſtem of politics ſeemed to change its complexion. The 
king of Sardinia effected a match between one of the 
infantas of Spain and the prince of Piedmont; and whether 
irritated by the conduct of the Auſtrians in the laſt war, or 
apprehenhve of mica a powerful neighhour in the Milaneſe, 
ne engaged with the kings of France and Spain in a defenſive 
alliance, comprchending che king of the two Sicilies, the re- 
public of Genoa, and the dukes of Modena and Parma. 
His moſt catholic majeſty, ſincerely diſpoſed to cultivate the 
arts at Peace, and encourage every meaſure that could con- 
tributé to the advantage of his country, was no ſooner re— 
leated from che embarraſlments of war, than he began to 
cxecute plans ot.cicrnal economy; to reduce unneceflary 
penſions, Uilcharge the debts contracted in the war, repleniſh 
his arſenals, augment his navy, promote manufactures, and 
encouage an active commerce by ica, the benefits of which 
the kingdom of Spain had not known ſince the ſirſt diſco- 
very and conqueſt of the Weſt-Indies. 

il1C preparations for refitting and increaſing the navy of 
Spain were Carricd on with ſuch extraordinary vigour, that 
her nations believed an expedition was intended againſt 
the Ciedairs of Algiers, who had for ſome time gricvouſly 
in:ciied the trade and coaſts of the Mediterranean. The 
extilence of chis and other predatory republics, which en- 
tirely ſubſiſt upon piracy and rapine, petty ſtates of barbarous 
rutians, maintained, as it were, in the midit of powerful 
nations, winch they infalt with impunity, and of which they 
even EXACT! an annual contribution, is a flagrant reproach 
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namely, the ſubjects of the maritime powers, who, for this 
puny advantage, not only tollerate the piratical ſtates of 
Barbary, but even ſupply them with arms and ammunition, 
ſollicit their paſtes, and purchaſe their forbearance with an— 
nual preſents, which are, in effect, equivalent to a tribute: 
whereas, by one vigorous exertion of their power, they 
might deftroy all their ſhips, lay their towns in aſhes, and 
totally extirpate thofe pernicious broods of deſperate ban- 
ditti. Even all the condeſcenſion of thole who dilgrace them- 
{elves with the title of allics to theſe miſcreants is not always 
ſullicient to 1chrain them from acts of cruelty and rapine. 
At this very period four cruiſers from Algiers made a cap- 
ture of an Engiiſh packet-boat, in her voyage from Liſbon, 
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and conveyed her to their city, where ſhe was ph; 
money and effects to the amount of 100,000]. and 6... 
diſmiſſed. In conſequence of this outrage, e e 
Keppel was ſent with ſeven ſhips f war to demand fn 
faction, as well as to compromite certain difference. Im 
had ariſen on account of arrears claimed of the Een“ 
the dey of Algiers. The muſtulnan frankly owne 
money having been divided among the captors, cou 0 
poſſibly be retupded. The commodore returned " Sy 
raltar; and, in the ſequel, an Algerine ambaſſador e 
in London, with ſome preſents of wild beaſts f.. 
Britannic majeſty, This tranſaction was ſucceeded 5 
ther injurious affront, offered by the governor or <a 
Tetuan to mr. Latton, an Engliſh ambaſſador, fer; ;,.. 
to redeem the Britiſh ſubjects, who had been many years. 
ſlaved in the dominions of the king of Morocco. ts 2 
lution having lately happened in this empire, Muley Abdalis, 
the reigning ruffian, inſiſted upon the ambaſſadorꝰs N 
pretended balance for the ranſom of the captives as well. 
depoſiting a conſiderable ſum, which had already been pail 
to a deceaſed baſhaw; alledging, that as he (the OY 
received no part of it, the payment was illegal, MI Land 
refuſing to comply with this arbitrary demand, his hou; 1. 
ſurrounded by a detachment of ſoldiers, who violent 
dragged his ſecretary from his preſence, and threw him in 
a diſmal ſubterranean dungeon, where he continued 20 das. 
The Engliſh flaves, to the number of 27, were condem; 
to the ſame fate: the ambaſlador himſelf was degraded 1 | 
his character, deprived of his allowance, and ſequeſterey 
from all communication. All the letters directed to li 
were intercepted, and interpreted to the alcayde: tio te. 
gro porters were entruſted with the keys of all his apartments, 
and a couple of ſoldiers poſted at his chamber-door: nav. 
this Mooriſh governor threatened to load him with iron, 
and violently ſeiſed part of the preſents deſigned by hi, 
Britannic majeſty for the emperor. At length, finding tha 
neither mr. Latton nor tie governor of Gibraltar, to whom 
he had wiitten, would depofit the money, without freſh; in- 
ſtructions from the court of London, the barbarian thought 
proper to relax in his feverity : the priſoners were enlarged, 
the reſtrictions removed from the perſon of the amballader, 
and, after all theſe indignitics offered to the honour of the 
Britiſh nation, the balance was paid, and the aflair quiet 
adjuſted. : 

Britain, in the mean while, was altogether barren at 
events which might deſerve a place in a gener? hg. 
Commerce and manufacture flouriſhed again, to iu! & Gs 
gree of increaſe as had never been.knouwn in the 113n. 
this advantage was attended with an irreſiſtible tide © H 
ury and exceſs, which flowed through all degrees © tar 
people, breaking down all the mounds of civii polict 
opening a way for licenſe and immorality. Ie his 
were infeſted with rapine and aſſaſſination; the cities tecmed 
with the brutal votaries of lewdneſs, intemperance, aud 
profligacy. The whole land was overſpread with a juccel- 
lion of tumult, riot, and inſurrection, excited in diser 
parts of the kingdom by the erection of new turnpibes, 
which the legiſlature judged neceſſary for the convcnience 
of inland carriage. In order to quell theſe diſtufbauces 
recourſe was had to the military power; feveral individu- 
were flain, and ſome were executed as examples. 

In the month of November the ſeſſion of parliament & 
opened with a ſpeech from the throne, in which his m- 
jetty expreſſed a particular pleaſure in meeting them at 4 
time when the perfect re-eſtabliſhment of a general pac: 
had reſtored to his people the bleſſings of quiet aud 48“ 
quillity. He ſaid, the good effects of theſe already app, 
ed in the flouriſhing condition of national commeress oY 
in the riſe of public credit, which were the foundations s 
ſtrength and proſperity of theſe kingdoms. Hg declare, 
That, during the ſummer, he had uted every opportuun“ 
of cementing and ſecuring the peace; 
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that it was his Real 
reſolution to do every thing in his power for the pretend 
of it, and religiouſly adhere to the engagements ate 
he had entered. Finally, he took notice ot the gen 
poſition he had found in the other contrading parte? 
the treaty of Alx-la-Chapelle to cherith the public tiaud 
lity of Europe; and he carneſtly recommended to the by 
houſes the mgintenance of a ſtrong naval powers © © 
bulwark of national ſecurity. 

When the motion was made for an addrels | 
the houſe of commons, the firſt paragraph of his 5 
ſpeech furnithed the oppoſition with a handle to 5 ! 
againſt the late treaty. Sir John Hinde Cotton 0 
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t no ſearch;' alluding, to the Ae * 1 
had ſuſtained from the Spaniards 25 l 5 ; 2 Dick 
ſtipulation, without which both houſes of paruat 15 1 
formerly voted chat there ſhould be no peace with tha 
0 5 | 
arty In the 2 conjuncture 7 3 w 
| objection fayoure rather of party than of patriot * 3 an 
indeed fir John declared, that the remarks he made upon 
the occaſion were rather in diſcharge of the duty he Na 7 
to his country, than in hope of ſeeing his ſentiments - 7 - 
d by the majority. Some ſharp altercation was ule in 
. debate which arole on this lubject; and many aki 
invectives were levelled at thole who negotiated, as well as 
at thoſe who approved and confirmed the treaty. But mr. 
Pelham, who ſuſtained the whole weight of the debeat 75 
the fide of adminiſtration, anſwered every objection with 
equal candour and ability; and if he failed in proving 
that the terms of peace were as favourable as could be 7 
pected, conſidering the unfortunate events of the war, an 
the ſituation of the contending powers; he at laſt demon- 
rated, that it would be the intereſt of the kingdom to ac- 
wicſce for the preſent in the treaty which had been con- 
uded, and endeavour to remedy its imperfections by 
ſubſequent conventions, amicably opened among thoſe 
ywers between whom any cauſe of diſpute remained. 
With reſpect to the vote 91 both houſes, mentioned by fir 
John Hinde Cotton, he declared thar he had never ap- 
ored of that ſtep, when it was firſt taken; or it it had, 
times and circumſtances, which could not be foreicen, 
would have juſtified his deviating from it in the re eſta- 
blimment of peace. He reminded them, that a parliament 
of Great-Britain had once voted * no peace while any part 
of the Weſt- Indies ſhould remain in poſleſſion ot the Spanith 
king,” yet a train of incidents, which they could not poſſi- 
bly foreſee, afterwards rendered it expedient to adopt a 
peace without inſiſting upon the accompliſhment of that 
condition. In a word, we muſt own, that, in the majority 
of debates excited in the courte of this ſeſſion, the minit- 
BY try derived their triumphs from the force of reaton, as well 
as from the weight of influence. We ſhall always, how- 
ever, except the efforts that were made for reducing the 
number of land-forces to 1 5,000, and maintaining a greater 
number of ſeamen than the miniſtry propoſed. On theſe 
conſtitutional points the earl of Egmont, and other chiets 
of the oppoſition, expatiated with all the energy of elo- 
quence; which, however, was fruſtrated by the power of 
ſuperior numbers. Ten thouland ſeamen were voted for 
the ſervice of the enſuing year, notwithſtanding his ma- 
iety's injunction to maintain a conſiderable navy; and the 
number of land- forces was continued at 18,857. The ſums 
granted for making good his majeſty's engagements with 
the electors of Bavaria and Mentz, and the duke of Brunſ- 
wick Wolfenbuttel, amounted to 53,2251. ſterling. The 
ſervices done by the colonies in North-America, during 
the war, were gratified with the ſum 122,246l. The ex- 
pence incurred by the new colony of Nova-Scotia exceed- 
ed 76, 0. A tmall ſum was voted for the improvement 
of Georgia; and 10,000l. was granted towards the ſup- 
port of the Britiſh forts and ſettlements on the coaſt of 
Africa, The tum total granted in this ſeſſion aroſe to 
4,141,6611. 98. 115d. to be raiſed by the land-tax, at 3s. in 
the pound; the malt and other duties, the ſurplus of divers 
impoſitions remaining in the Bank and. Exchequer; one 
ollion by annuities, at three per cent. charged on the fink- 
ing-tund, unt!! redeemed by parliament; and goo,oool. 
out of the excels or over-plus of monics denominated the 
inking fund. : 
But the capital meaſure which diſtinguiſhed this ſeſſion of 
parlament was the reduction of the intereſt on the public 
tunds; a ſcheme was planned and executed by the miniſter, 
without any national diſturbance or diſquiet, to the aſto- 
nuhment of all Europe; the different nations of which 
could not comprehend how it would be poſſible for the go- 
vernment, at the cloſe of a long expenſive war, which had 
o conſiderably drained the country, and augmented the 
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The reſolutions of the commons on this head were printed by authority 
the London Gazette, ſignifying, That thole who were, or ſhould be, pro— 
prictors of any part of the public debt, redecinable by law, incurred before 
Michaeimas, in the year i749, carrying an intereſt of four per centum per 
ann, who ſhonld, on or before the 28th day of Februaty in that year, 
lubl-cibe their names, lignifying their conſent to accept of an intereſt of 
three pounds per centum, to commence from the 25th day of December, 
a the year 1759, ſubject to the ſame proviſions, notices, and clauſes of re- 
emption, to which their reſpective ſums at four per centum were then liable, 
ſhould, in lieu of their preſent intereſt, be intitled to four per centum till the 
25th day of December, in the ycar 17509; and after that day to 31. 108. per 
centum per annum, till the 25th of December 1757; and no part of that debt, 
"Kept what was due to the Eait-India company, thould be redemable to 
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enormous burthen of national debt, to find money for pay- 
ing off ſuch of the public creditors as might chooſe to receive 
their principal, rather than ſubmit to a reduction of the 
intereſt. It was not very much for the honour of the oppo- 
ſition, that ſome of its leading members endeavoured to 
impede this great machine of civil economy, by taking 
opportunities of affirming in parliament, in oppoſition to, 
his majeſty's ſpeech, that the nation, far from being in a 
flouriſhing condition, was almoſt entirely exhauſted ; that 
commerce drooped and declined ; that public credit ſtood 
tottering on the brink of ruin; and that all the treaties 
lately concluded among the different powers of Europe 
were, in effect, diſadvantageous and prejudicial to the inte- 
reſts of Great-Britain. In anſwer to theſe aſſertions, Mr Pel- 
ham undertook to prove, fromthe regiſter of exports and im- 
orts, that the commerce of the kingdom was more exten- 
bre at this than at any former period; and that the pub- 
lic credit was ſtrong enough to admit of an experiment, 
which he would not pretume to hazard, except upon a 
moral certainty of its being firmly rooted, beyond the power 
of accident and faction to ſhake or overturn. He declared, 
that his deſign of reducing the intereſt upon the the funds 
was the reſult of the love he bore his country, and an opi- 
nion that it was the duty of the ſervants of the crown to caſe 
the burthens of the people. He ſaid, he had conferred on 
this ſubject with perſons of the moſt approved knowledge, 
and undoubted experience; and choſe to promulgate the 


method propoſed for alleviating the load of the national 


debt, that the public, in knowing the particulars of the 
ſcheme, might have time to conſider them at leiſure, and 
ſtart ſuch objections as ſhould occur to their reflection, be- 
fore it might be too late to adobt amendments. He ob- 
ſerved, that nothing could more clearly demonſtrate the 
vigour of public credit, and the augmentation of national 
commerce, than the price of ſtoc, which had within three 
years riſen to a very conſiderable increaſe; and the duties 


on imports, which in nine months had added one million 


to the ſinking- fund, notwithſtanding a very extraordinary 
ſum which had been paid as bounties for exported corn. 
He expteſſed great tenderneſs and regard for the intereſt of 
thole who had advanced their money for the ſervice of the 
government; declaring that his aim was to contrive a fair, 
honeſt, and equitable method for leſſening the national in- 
cumbrances, by lowering the intereſt, conformable to par- 
liamentary faith, and agreeable to the rules of eternal juſ- 
tice. His plan was accordingly communicated, canvaſſed, 
and approved in the houſe of commons, and an act pafied 
for reducing the intereſt of the funds which conſtitute the 
national debt. a. In purſuance of this act, for the reducti- 
on of the intereſt, the greater part of the creditors complied 
with the terms propoted, and ſubſcribed their reſpective 
annuities before the end of February; but the three great 
companies at firſt kept aloof, and refuſed to ſubſcribe any 
part of their capital. 

[1750] About the middle of march the commons ordered 
the proper officers to lay before them an account of the ſums 
which had been tubſcribed, and theſe were taken into con- 
ſideration by a committee of the whole houſe. It was then 
that mr. Pelham, as chancellor of the exchequer, obſerved, 
that, betides the debts due to the three great companies 
in their corporate capacity, all the reſt, carrying four per 
centum intereſt, had been ſubſcribed, except about eight 
or nine millions, the proprictors of which had forfeited the 
tavour deſigned them by parliament: but as many of theſe 
had been miſled by evil counſellors, who perhaps were more 
intent on diſtreſſing the government, than ſollicitious to ſerve 
their friends ; and as many were foreigners, reſiding beyond 
ſea, who had not time to take proper advice, and give the 
neceflary inſtructions; and as theſe could not poſſibly be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from ſuch as refuſed to ſubſcribe from mere obſti- 
nancy or diſaſſection, it might be thought cruel to take the 
molt rigorous advantage ot the forfeiture they had incurred. 
With reſpect to the proprietors of the ſtoc or capital belong- 
ing to the three great companies; he afferted, that many of 
them would willingly have ſubſcribed their properties within 


this period; That if any part of the nationa} debt, incurred before laſt Mi- 
chaclmas, redeemable by law, and carrying an intereſt of four per centum, 
ſhould remain untubſcribed on or before the zoth day of May, the govern- 
ment ſhould pay oft the principal. For this purpoſe his majeſty was enabled 
to borrow of any perſon or perſons, bodies politic or corporate, any ſum or 
uuns ot money, not exceeding that part of the national debt which might re- 
main untubleribed, to be charged on the ſinking- fund, upon any terms not 
exceeding the rate of intereſt in the foregoing propoſal. | | 
All the duties appropriated to the payment of the intereſt were ſtill con- 
tued, and the ſurplus of theſe incorporated with the finking-fund for the 
diſcharge of the principal. Books were opened for the ſubſcription at the 
Exchequer, Bank of - England, and the South-ſea-houſe ; and copies of 
thels: reſolutions tranſmitted to the directors of all the monied corporations. 
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the time limited, but were neceſſarily excluded by the ma- 
Jority on the ballot; and as it was equally impoſſible to 
know thoſe who were againſt the queſtion on the ballot, he 
thought that ſome tenderneſs was due even to the proprietors 
of thoſe three companies; his opinion, therefore, was, that 
they and the uncomplying annuitants ſhould be indulged 
with further time to yen their ſubſcription ; but, in 
order to preſerve the - authority of parliament, and the re- 
ſpe& due to that au aſt afſembly, they ought not to be 
ratified with ſuch advantageous terms as were allowed to 
the annuitants who at firſt chearfully complied with the pro- 
poſals offered by the legiſlature. For theſe reaſons he pro- 
poſed, that although the time of ſubſcribing ſhould be pro- 
tracted till the zoth day of May the encouragement of 31. 10s. 
er centum per annnum ſhould not be continued tothe ſecond 
ubſcriberslonger than till the 5th of December, in year17 55. 
The propoſal being approved, a bill was framed for this 
purpole, as well as for redeeming ſuch annuities as ſhould 
not be ſubſcribed, which paſſed through both houſes, and 
was enacted into a law, after having received an additional 
clauſe, empowering the Eaſt-India company, in caſe they 
ſhould ſubſcribe all their ſtoc bearing an intereſt of four per 
centum, or borrow, with the conſent of the treaſury, any 
ſum not exceeding 4,200,000). after the ſeveral rates of in- 
tereſt- before propoſed to be paid by the public, and one 
million more at three per centum per annum. They were 
alſo veſted with a power to raiſe money by bonds, as for- 
merly; yet ſo as the whole, including the annuities, ſhould 
not excecd what they were by former acts empowered to 
borrow. The objections to the execution of this project, 
which by many were deemed inſurmountable, entirely va- 
niſhed before the fortitude, perſeverance, and caution of 
the miniſter; who had ſecured, among the moneyed men 
of the nation, the promiſe of ſuch ſums as would have been 
ſufficient to pay off the capital belonging to thoſe creditofs 
who might refuſe to accept the intereſt thus reduced. The 
{econd ſubſcription had the defired effect. The three great 
companies acquieſced, and their example was followed by 
the other ſcrupulous annuitants : the national burthen was 
comfortable hghtened, and the ſinking- fund conſiderably 
increaſed, without producing the leaſt perplexity or diſtur- 
bance in the common- wealth; a circumſtance that could not 
fail to excite the admiration and envy of all Chriſtendom. 
The mutiny- bill for the enſuing year was mitigated with 
an eſſential alteration, relating to the oath of ſecreſy impoſ- 
ed upon the members of every court-martial, who were 
now releaſed from this reſerve if required to give evidence, 
by due courſe of law, in any court of judicature; and where- 
as, by the former mutiny-bill, a general was empowered to 
order thereviſal of any ſentence by a court- martial as often as 
he pleaſed, and, on that pretence, to keep in confinement a 
man who had been acquitted upon a fair trial, it was now enact- 
ed, that no ſentence pronounced by any court-martial, and 
ſigned by the preſident, ſhould be more than once liable to 
reviſal. Colonel George Townſhend, ſon of lord viſcount 
Townſhend, who had equally diftinguiſhed himſelf by his 
civil and military accompliſhments, propoſed another clauſe, 
for preventing any non- commiſſioned officer's being broke, 
or reduced into the ranks; or any foldier's being puniſhed, 
but by the ſentence of a court-martial. He gave the houſe 
to underſtand, that certain perſons attended at the door, 
who from the ſtation of non-commiffioned officers had been 
broke, and reduced into the ranks, without trial, or any 
cauſe aſſigned; and he expatiated not only upon the iniquity 
of ſuch proceedings, but alſo upon the danger of leaving 
{ſuch arbitrary power in the hands of any individual officer. 


> The moſt remarkable circumſtance attending the progreſs of this bill, 
which made its way through both houſes, and obtained the royal aſſent, was 
the number of contradictory petitions in favour and in prejudice of it, while it 
remained under conſideration. The tanners of leather in and about the town 
of Sheffield, in Yotkſhire, repreſented, that if the bill ſhould paſs, the Engliſh 
won would be underſold; conſequently a great number of furnaces and forges 
would be diſcontinued: in that cafe the woods uſed for fuel would ſtand 
wmcut, and the tanners be deprived of oak - bark ſufficient for the continuance 
and ſupport of their occupation. They nevertheleſs owned, that ſhould the 
«my be removed from pig-iron only, no ſuch conſequence could be appre- 
hended; bæcauſe, ſhould the number of furnaces be leſſened, that of forges 
v ould be increaſed, This was hkewiſe the plea urged in divers remonſtran- 
ces by matters of iron-works, gentlemen, and freeholders, who had tracts of 
wo0d-land in their poſſeſſion. The owners, proprietors, and farmers of fur- 
naces and iron-torges, belonging to Sheffield and its neighbourhood, enlarged 
upon the great expence they had incurred in erectiag and ſupporting iron- 
works, by means of which great number of his majeſty's ſubjects were com- 
fortably ſupported. They expreſſed their apprehenſion, that ſhould the bill 
'aſs into a lau, it could not in any degree leſſen the conſumption of Swediſh 


won, which was uſed for purpoſes which neither the American nor Briyſh iron 


would anſwer: but that the propoſed encouragement, conſidering the plenty 
and cheapneſs of wood in America, would enable the colonies to underſell 
the Britiſh iron, a branch of traffic which would be totally deſtroyed, to the 
ruin of many thouſand labourers, who would be compelled to ſeek their-live- 
liho»dqm foreign countries, They likewiſe fuggeſted, that if all the iron 
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A warm debate was the conſequence of this motion . 
however, was over-ruled by the majority. Tr. Mich 
Among other regulations made in the courſe of 
fion for the encouragement of the Britiſh many, 
large duty was laid upon Iriſh fail-cloth, whic! 
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. ; 1 being 
an under price, was found to interfere with des 
ame 


c 
footics of commodity fabricated in the ifland of 6 
ritain; and, for the further benefit of this laſt, the Gin. 
upon the exportation of it, which had been dedus d * 
a detective fund, was now made payable out of the x 1 
This meaſure, however, was not of ſuch importance * 
nation as the act which they paſſed for encouraging * 8 
portation of pig and bar- iron from the Britiſh colo ines 
North-America. Every well-wiſher to lis country = in 
with concern on the nature of the Britiſh trade with, 8 e 
from which kingdom the ſubjects of his Britanni YH 
2. 0 ick maieſ 
imported more iron and ſteel than all the other count;;.. 
Europe. For this article they paid a very great bilance » 
ready money, which the Swedes again expended in _ 
chaſing from the French, and other mercantile 90 = 
thoſe neceſſaries and ſuperfluities with which they med 
have been as cheaply furniſhed by Great-Britain. ** 
mean time, the Engliſh colonies in America were reſtrid 1 
by ſevere duties from making advantage ot their own 0 
duce, in exchanging their iron for ſuch commodities a: bs 
were under the neceſſity of procuring from their mother, 
country. Such reſtriction was not only a cruel Pang: 
upon our own ſettlements, but alſo attended with manifeſt 
prejudice to the intereſt of Great-Britain, annually drained 
of great ſums, in favour of an ungrateful nation, from 
which no part of them returned; whereas the iron im: orted 
from America muſt of neceſſity come in exchange fr Our 
own manufactures. The commons having appointed a dy 
for taking this affair into conſideration, carefully examined 
into the ſtate of the Britiſh commerce carried on with Swe. 
den, as well as into the accounts of iron imported from the 
plantations in America; and a committee of the whole 
houſe having reſolved, that the duties on American pig and 
and bar-iron ſhould be removed, a bill> was brought 1 for 
that wt containing a clauſe, however, to prevent his 
majeſty's ſubjects from making ſteel, and eſtabliſhing mill 
for ſlitting and rolling iron within the Britiſh colonies of 
America; this 1 being taken, that the coloniſts 
might not interfere with the manufactures of their mother- 
country. 
The next commercial improvement, of which we ſhall 
take notice, was the bill for the encouragement of the Britiſh, 
white-herring and cod fiſheries. This was likewiſe the re- 
ſult of mature deliberation, importing, that a bounty of zos. 
per ton ſhould be granted, and paid out of the cuſtoms, to 
all new veſſels from 20 to 80 tons burthen, which ſhould 
be built for that purpoſe, and actually employed in the fi- 
ery : that a ſociety ſhould be incorporated, under the name 
of the Free Britiſh Fiſhery, by a charter, not excluſive, vith 
power to raiſe a capital not exceeding zoo, oool. and that 
31. 10s. per centum per annum ſhould be granted and pail 
out of the cuſtoms to the proprietors for 14 years, for f 
much of the capital as ſhould be actually employed in the 
ſaid fiſheries. - Correſponding chambers were propoſed to 
be erected in remote parts of North-Britain, for taking in 
ſubſcriptions, and proſbcuting the trade, under the directions 
of the company at London; and the nation in genera 
ſeemed eager to diſpute this branch of commerce with th! 
ſubjects of Holland, whom they confidered as ungrateful it 
terlopers. In the houſe of peers, however, the bill f. 
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with a formidable oppofition from the carl of Winchcilta 


nme 


manufacturers of Great-Britain ſhould be obliged to depend upon ? ſupp! 
of iron from the plantations, which muſt ever be rendered precarious 0 
hazard of the ſeas and the enemy, the manufactures would probably 851 
for want of materials, and many thouſand families be reduced to vm © 
miſery. On the other hand, the ironmongers and fmiths belong 8 b 4 
flouriſhing town of Birmingham, in Warwickſhire, preſented a petit” : 
claring, that the bill would be of great benefit to the trade of the ute, 
it would enable the coloniſts to make larger returns 7 
encourage them to take a greater quantity of the Britiſh manufactures. - 
affirmed, that all the iron-works in the iſland of Great-Britam did not 5 a 
half the quantity of that metal ſufficient to carry on the 
if this deficiency could be ſupplied from the colonies in America, 
portation would ceaſe, and conſiderable ſums'of money be {ay 
nation. They obſerved, that the importation of iron from Amer wry 
no more affect the iron-works and freeholders of the kingdom that the 
like quantity imported from any other country; but they Pf) un .mills 
— of America might be reſtrained from erecting ſlitting of d ae of 
or forges for plating iron, as they would interfere with the manu 
Great-Britain, F -Ferent poll 
Many remonſtrances to the ſame effect were preſented fron 5 hat the eu 
of the kingdom; and it appeared, upon the moſt exact enquiry, ! Ne king 
couragement of American iron would prove extremely beneficial = $i 40 
dom, as it had been found, upon trial, applicable to all the uſes o 
iron, and as good in every reſpect as the produce: of that count). 


des, who juſtly obſerved, that it was a crude, 

— n Sach, in the execution, would never 
- n r the expectations of the people: that in contending 
er 1 the Dutch, who are the patterns of unwearied induſtry, 
* he moſt rigid c m, nothing could be more abſurd 
* I -int-ſtoc company, which is always clogged with ex- 
than 35 ary expence: and the reſolution of fitting out veſſels 
* rt of La, where all ſorts of materials, labour, 

d ſeamen are ſo much dearer than in any other part ofthe 
a. ed kingdom, excluſive of the great diſtance and dan- 
. — voyage between the metropolis and the ſound of 
Pda in Shetland, the rendezvous at which all the herring- 
buſſes were to afſemble in the N of the fiſhing ſea- 
ſon. They likewiſe took notice of the heavy duty on ſalt, 
oled in caring the fiſh for ſale, and the beef for proviſion to 
che mariners; a circumſtance of itſelf ſufficient to diſcourage 
dyenrurers from embarking in a commerce which, at beſt, 
vielde but very flender profits to the trader in particular, 
— important ſoever it might prove to the community in 
eneral. Theſe objections were anſwered by the duke of 
Argyle and the earl of Granville, who ſeemed to think that 
this branch of trade could not be fairly ſet on foot, without 
{ach a conſiderable ſum of money as no ſingle individual 
would care to advance; that a joint-ſtoc company would be 
able to proſecute the fiſhery at a ſmaller expence than that 
which particular traders muſt neceffarily incur; that the 
preſent ſpirit of the nation, which was eagerly bent upon 
trying the experiment, ought not to be baulked by delay, 
leſt it ſhould evaporatez and that though the plan was not 
mexceptionable, the defects of it might in the ſequel be re- 
medied by the legiſlature. In a word, the bill was adopted 
by the majority, with a {mall amendment in the title, which 
produced . in the 1 ro this on prog 
was compromiled, and it was enacted into a law towards the 
cloſe of 3 ſeſſion. Nothing could be more agreeable to 
the public than a cor of the gangs to on 38 

lan, which was ardently promoted, and patroniſed by men 
of the greateſt eminence for wealth and 8 The 
company choſe for their governor the prince of Wales, who 
received this proof of their attachment and reſpect with par- 
ticular marks of apr ge : the . and vice-preſident 
were both aldermen of London; and the council was com- 
poſed of 3o gentlemen, the majority of whom were members 
of parliament. Great pains were taken, and ſome artifice 
was uſed, to learn the Dutch method of curing the fiſh. 
People crowded with their ſubſcriptions; a number of hands 
were employed in building and equipping the buſſes or veſ- 
ſels uſed in the fiſhery ; and the moſt favourable conſequen- 
ces were 1 1 from the general vigour and 5 1 
animated theſe preparations. But the ſucceſs did not 
gratify the ek. Coven of the projectors and adventurers. 
The objections made in the houfe of lords ſoon appeared to 
have been well founded: theſe co-operating with miſmanage- 
ment in the directors, the ſpirit of the company began to 
flag, the natural conſequences of commercial diſappointment, 
. 2 ** . fiſnery ſeems to languiſh under the 

glect of the legiſlature. 

Touching the trade to the coaſt of Africa, petitions were 
renewed by the company and its creditors, the merchants of 
Briſtol, Liverpool, and Lancaſter; and a remonſtrance was 
preſented by the planters and merchants intereſted in the 
Britiſh ſugar ſettlements in America: but the commons ad- 
hered to their former reſolutions of laying open the trade, 
ne_—_ the forts at the public expence, and regulating 
the commerce by a committee of merchants, repreſentin 
the chief trading towns in the kingdom, to be 33 
by the board of trade and plantations. The bill was ac— 
cordingly framed and preſented, and having proceeded 
cough * houfes without oppoſition, obtained the royal 

ent, Over and above theſe wiſe, ſalutary, and patriotic 
meaſures for the improvementof commerce, they gti 
de importation of raw ſilk by an act, reducing the duties, 

mmerly payable on that which was the growth of China, to 
ra ame rank is raiſed on the raw filk from Italy, and allow- 

g the ſame draw bac upon the exportation of tlie one which 

ad been uſually granted on the other. A ſecond bill was 
alk for the K ofthe Senft 0 vet 
zrolina and Georgia, where it had been lately 

* with extraordinary ſucceſs, by freeing from all du- 
ey nat which ſhould be imparted from his majeſty's do- 
mons in America: and a third was framed, permitting 
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arb be imported into Great-Britain, from any port or 
an; 1 to the empire of Ruſſia, Divers efforts 
cert ©, by different members in the oppoſition, to rectify 

in abuſes in the army and adminiſtration : ſome bills 
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IK of the growth or produce of Perſia, purchaſed in 


283 
were brought in, and ſeveral petitions were left on the table; 
but all of them proved abortive, from the power and influ- 
ence of the miniſter, who ſeemed reſolved that no benefit 
ſhould flow upon the nation through any channel but his 
own. Nevertheleſs, it muſt be acknowledged, for the ho- 
nour of his memory, that there is no ſeſſion on record fo 
productive as this was of meaſures advantageous to the com- 
munity. | | 
The people, however, were not entirely ſatisfied with the 
conduct of the adminiſtration, if we may judge from the 
terment and commotions raiſed during the progreſs of an 
election for a citizen to repreſent the city of We minſter in 
parliament. The ſeat which had been filled by lord Tren- 
tham, eldeſt ſon of earl Gower, having become vacant, in 
conſequence of that nobleman's accepting a place at the 
board of Admiralty, he again declared himſelf a candidate, 
and met with a violent oppoſition. "Thoſe, who ſtiled them- 
ſelves the independent electors of Weſtminſter, being now 
incenſed to an uncommon degree of turbulence by the in- 
terpoſition of miniſterial influence, determined to uſe their 
utmoſt endeavoursto baffle the deſigns of the court, and at 
the ſame time take vengeance on the family of earl Gower, 
who had entirely abandoned the oppoſition, of which he was 
formerly one 7 the moſt reſpected leaders. With this view 
they held conſultations, agreed to reſolutions, and ſet up a 
private gentleman, named fir George Vandeput, as the com- 
titor of lord Trentham, declaring that they would ſupport 

1s pretenſions at their own expence, being the more en- 
couraged to this enterpriſe by the countenance and aſſiſtance 
of the prince of Wales and his adherents. They accordingly 
a houſes of entertainment for their a, ſollicited 
votes, circulated remonſtrances, and propagated abuſe: in a 
word, they canvaſſed, with ſurpriſing ſpirit and perſeverance, 
againſt the whole intereſt of St. James's. Mobs were hired 
and proceſſions made on both ſides, and the city of Weſt- 
minſter was filled with tumult and uproar. The mutual 
animoſity of the parties ſeemed every day to increaſe during 
the election, and a great number of unqualified votes were 
"+ rages on both ſides: all the powers of inſinuation, ob- 

oquy, and ridicule were employed to vilify and depriciate 
both candidates. At length the poll being cloſed, a ma- 
Jority of votes appeared in behalf of lord Trentham; but a. 
ſcrutiny being demanded by the other fide, the returning 
officer S . with their requeſt. The ſpeaker of the 
lower-houſe had iſſued his warrant for a new writ of election 
about the middle of November; and towards the end of. 
February mr. Fox, ſecretary at war, ſtanding up, and ob- 
ſerving that no return had yet been made, thought pro- 
per to move, that the clerk of the crown, the meſſenger 
extraordinary attending the great ſeal, the W e of 
Middleſex, and the high-bailiff of Weſtminſter, ſhould at- 


tend next morning, and give an account of their iſſuing, 


delivering, and executing the writ of election. Theſe being 
examined, and the high-bailiff declaring that he would pro- 
ceed with all poſſible difpatch in the ſcrutiny, which had 
been demanded and was begun, mr. ſpeaker explained to 
him ſome particulars of his duty; in the diſcharge of which, 
he was-given to underſtand he might depend upon the pro- 
tection of the houſe, ſhould he meet with any obſtruction 
which he could not otherwiſe ſurmount. By the violence 
and caprice with which a great number of votes were con- 
teſted on both fides, the ſcrutiny was protracted a long time, 
and the return attended with ſome extraordinary conſequen- 
ces, which ſhall be paiticulariſed among the tranſactions of 
the next year. 

In the mean time, the preſent ſeſſion of parliament was 
cloſed on the 12th day of April, with a ſpeech from the 
throne, commending the commons for having ſeiſed the 
very firſt opportunity of reducing the intereſt of the national 
debt, without the leaſt infringement upon thr faith of par- 
liament; and congratulating them on the flouriſhing ſtate 
of the public credit, which could not fail to add ſtrength 
and reputatiqn to the government, both at home and 
abroad. Immediately after the riſing of the parliament his 
majeſty appointed a regency to govern the kingdom in his 
abſence, and embarked for the continent, in order to viſit 
his German dominions. ; 

The month of January and the beginning of February 
were diſtinguiſhed, the firſt day by a very remarkable 
Aurora Boreales, appearing at night to the north-eaſt, of a 
deep and duſky red colour, like the reflexion of ſome great 
fire, for which it was by many people miſtaken ; and the 
corruſcations, unlike. thoſe chat are generally obſerved, did 


not meet in the zenith, but in a point ſome degrees to 


the ſouthward. February was uſhered in by terrible peals 
of thunder, flaſhes of lightning, and ſuch a tempeſt of 
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wind, hail, and rain, as overwhelmed with fear and con- 
fternation the inhabitants of Briſtol, where it chiefly raged. 
On the 8th day of the ſame month, between twelve and one 
in the afternoon, the people of London were ſtill more 
dreadfully alarmed by the ſhoc of an earthquake, which 
ſhook all the houſes with ſuch violence, that the furniture 
rocked on the floors, the pewter and porcelaine rattled on 
the ſhelves, the chamber bells rang, and the whole of this 
commotion was attended with a clap or noiſe reſembling 
that produced by the fall of ſome heavy, piece of furniture. 
The ſhoc extended through the cities of London and Welt. 
minſter, and was felt on both ſides the river Thames, fron; 
Greenwich to the weſtward of London; but not percep- 
tible at any conſiderable diſtance. On the very ſame day 
of the next month, between five and fix o'clock'in the 
morning, the inhabitants of the metropolis were again 
affrighted by a ſecond ſhoc, more violent than the firſt, 
and abundantly more alarming, as it waked the greater 
part of the people from their repoſe. It was preceded by a 
tucceſſion of thic low flaſhes of lightning, and a rumbling 
noiſe, like that of a heavy carriage rolling over a hollow 
pavement. The ſhoc itſelf conſiſted of repeated vibrations, 
which laſted ſome ſeconds, and violently ſhook every houſe 
from top to bottom. Again the chairs rocked, the ſhelves 
clattered, the ſmall bells rang, and in ſome places public 
clocks were heard to ſtrike. Many perſons roufed by this 
terrible viſitation, ſtarted naked from their beds, and ran 
to their doors and windows in diſtraction: yet no life was 
loſt, and no houſe oyerthrown by this concuſſion, though 
it was ſo dreadful as to threaten. an immediate diſſolution 
of the globe. The circumſtance, however, did not fail ro 
make a deep impreſſion upon ignorant, weak and ſuper- 
ſtitious minds, which were the more affected by the con- 
fideration that the two ſhocs were periodical ; that the ſe- 
cond, which happened exactly one month after the firſt, 
bad been the more violent; and that the next increaſing in 
proportion, might be attended with the moſt diſmal conſe- 
quences. This general notion was confirmed, and indeed 
propogated among all ranks of people by the admonitions 
of a fanatic ſoldier, who publicly preached up repentance, 
and boldly propheſied that the next ſhoc would happen on 
the ſame day of April, and totally deſtroy the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter. Conſidering the infectious na- 
ture of fear and ſuperſtition, and the emphatic manner in 
which the imagination had been prepared and prepoſſeſſed, 
it was no wonder that the prediction of this illiterate en- 
thufiaſt ſhould have contributed in a great meaſure to aug- 
ment the general terrour. The churches were crowded 
with penitent ſinners : the ſons of riot and profligacy were 
over- awed into ſobriety and decorum. The {ſtreets no 
longer reſounded with execrations, or the noife of brutal 
licentiouſneſs; and the hand of charity was liberally open- 
ed. Thoſe, whom fortune enabled to retire from the de- 
voted city, fled to the country with hurry and precipitation, 
inſomuch that the highways were encumbered with horſes 
and carriages. Many who had in the beginning, combat- 
ed theſe groundleſs fears with the weapons of reaſon and ri- 
dicule, began inſenſibly to imbibe the contagion, and felt 
their hearts fail, in proportion as the hour of probation ap- 
proached : even ſcience and philolophy were not proof 
againſt the unaccountable effects of this communication. In 
atter- ages it will hardly be believed, that on the evening of 
the 8th day of April the open fields that ſkirt the metropolis 
were filled with an incredible number of people, affembled 
in chairs, in chaiſe, and coaches, as well as on foot, who 
waited in the moit feartul ſuſpenſe until morning and the 
return of day diſproved the truth of the dreadful propheſy. 
Then their fears vaniſhed : they returned to their reſpective 
habitations in a tranſport of joy ; and were ſoon reconciled 
to their abandoned vices, which they ſeemed to reſume with 
redoubled affection, and once more bade defiance to the 
vengeance of heaven. | ara . 
By this time all the gaols in England were filled with the 
refuſe of the army and navy, which having been diſmiſſed 
at the peace, and either averſe to labour, or excludcd from 
employment, had naturally preyed upon the common— 
wealth. Great numbers of thoſe wretches who, by proper 
regulations, might have been rendered ſerviceable to rhe 
community, were executed as examples; and the reſt pe- 
riſhed miſcrably, amidſt the french and horrors of noiſome 
dungeons. Even the priſon of Newgate was rendered fo 
infectious by the uncommon crowds of confined felons, 
ſtowed together in cloſe apartments, that the very air they 
breathed acquired a peſtilential degree of putrefaction. It 
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was this putrified air, which, adhering to the clothes of 


ths maletactors brought to trial at the bar of the Old Bailey 
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Swediſh territories of Finland, The ſpirit 


mony of taking leave, and the Pruſſian ambailudor War. 


had another object in view, which more nearly concerned 


majority not only of the electors, but alſo in the diet of the 


in May, produced among the audience a peſtil 
Which infected and proved fatal to the lord-mayor off 
don, to one alderman, two ot the zudges, divers 15 N 
who attended the ſeſſion, the greatelt part of tlie ;, hen 
a conſiderable number of the ſpectators. In 4 + nd 
vent ſuch diſaſters for the future, rhe gaols were a 7 11 
and accommodated with ventilators, which chauft ra 
and ſupply a circulation of freſh air; and other 1 
precautions were taken for the beneſit of tlie priſonc. Wie: 

The affairs of the continent underwent ng ret > 
alteration. An ambaſſador extraordinary being ſent 1, 
terſburgh from the court of London, decfärcd £ 15 
czarina's miniſter, that in caſe of a rupture between 8 my 
and Sweden, occaſioned by the hoſtilities Commits OY 
the former power, his Britannic majeſty would = b 
Ruſſia as the aggreſſor, and the czarina could not I 
that he would ſupply her with the ſuccours which aa 
engaged by treaty to furniſh for her defence, in aſh 
ſhould be attacked. A declaration of the ſame nature oo 
made by the ambaſſador ot her imperial majeſty the dae 
of Hungary, while the miniſters of France and Pruſſia. vl 
were in ſtrict alliance with Sweden, gave her to underland 
that they would punctually fulfil their engagement; u.. 
the court of Stockholm, ſhould ſhe actually invade he 
b ; with which th 
king of Pruſſia exerted himſelf on this occaſion gare inf. 
nite umbrage to the czarina, who, indeed, expreſſed * 
reſentment, by treating the miniſter of Brandenburg wal 
contemptuous neglect, and even refuſed to favour hy wi! 
an audience, till he ſhould be veſted with the character t 
ambaſſador. Thus were {own the feeds of miſunderſta; . 
ing between thoſe two powers, which, in the ſequel, ade 
up to the moſt bitter animoſity, and ſerved to influne thoſ; 
diſſentions which have deſolated the faireſt provinces a 
Germany. The remonſtrance of his Pruſlian majefy with 
reſpect to the troubles of the north was couched in dcn 
terms as gave diſſatisfaction to the court of Prterfyuroh, 
The Ruſſian miniſter retired from Berlin without the ce. 
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dorf was recalled from the court of the czatina. 

The attention of his Britannick majeſty was not whol! 
engroſſed by the diſputes between Ruſſia and Sweden, Hz 
the intereſt of his German dominions ; and hd tet on fort 
two negotiations of the utmoſt importance to the commerce 
and advantage of Grea*-Britain. His firſt and principal am 
was, in conjunction with the court of Vienna, to take Lach 
meaſures as would ſecure the ſucceſſion of the imperial dig- 
nity to the archduke Joſeph, eldeſt ſon and heir to the 
reigning emperor. As the previous ſtep to that elevation, 
1t was propoſed to elect this young prince king of the Ro- 
mans; and for this purpoſe it was necetTary to procure 
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empire, through which the propoſal mult have paſſed. No 
ſtone was left unturned to reconcile this expedient to the 
German princes. Subſidies were offered by the marume 
powers of England and the ſtates-general to the electors d 
Mentz and Cologn; anda treaty of the {ame nature was con: 
cluded with the elector of Bavaria, who, in contideration 
of an annual ſubſidy, amounting to 49,000). ſterling, to. 
thirds to be paid by Britain, and the reſt by the {cates-gene- | 
ral, engaged to keep in readineſs a body of 6909 1ntamtr), 
as auxiliaries to the miratime powers, though not to att 
againſt the emperor or empire; and to join the 1Nntetoes 
his Britannick majeſty in the diet, as well as in the dss 
college. In order to render the king of Poland, clectot 0 
Saxony, propitious to this deſign, he was accommode wn 
with the loan ofa very conſiderable lum, upon the 20:2; 
of certain bailiwicks and lordſhips belonging o the Savon 
dominions. Urech 
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Thus, a majority of the electors was ic: 
: * * * 2 . * * * 518 PU 
and ſuch foundations were laid for the füccets ot tate , 
be accomphh 
man do- 
king 01 
Werte- 
Ad. into 3 
c 


uſed with the, king of Pruſſia, and the elc enz 
ve ol da 


however, did not ſucceed in their full extent. "fed 

The king of Pruſſia, as elector of Bradenburgh, ol rhe 

the election as unneceſſary and improper, on bre 2 
hcalth and vigour of the reigning emperor, and the 
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hduke. This monarch had ſet himſelf up as 
* 22 power of the houſe of Auſtria, which had 
a ba a ired to abſolute dominion over its co-eſtates, and 
long a — 4. to eſtabliſh an hereditary right of ſucceſſion 
* he, therefore, employed all his influence to 
uh ts the meaſure propoſed, either actuated by a ſpirit 
— patri tiſm, or inſpired with deſigns which he had 


not yet thought proper to declare. The oppoſition was 


joined by the elector Palatine, and countenanced by the 


] ing; who, proteſted, that, for the ſake of peace, 
fs yn oppole t us election, though contrary to the 
I Bull, provided it ſhould be confirmed by the una- 

mous conſent of the electoral college: but, ſhould any 
5 member ſignify his diſſent, and he or any ſtate of the 
= ire claim — protection and aſſiſtance of his moſt chriſ- 
dan majeſty» he could not diſpenſe with granting both, in 
uence of his being guarantee of the treaty of Weſt- 
Aan an engagement 5 which he was obliged to ſuccour 
thole princes and ſtate of the empire who might have re- 
courſe to him, in caſe of any grievance they ſuffered, con- 
trary to what was ſtipulated in that conſtitution. This de- 
claration co-operating with the known character of his 
Pruſſian majeſty, whoſe great army over-awed Hanover 
and Bohemia, in all probability damped that vigour with 
which the courts of Vienna and Herenhauſen had hitherto 

-cuted this important negotiation. 

o_ ſecond object that employed the attention of the Bri- 
th miniſtry was the eſtabliſhment of the preciſe limits of 
Acadia, or Nova-Scotia, where the new colony had ſuffered 

eat miſchief and interruption from the incurſions of the 

dians, excited to theſe outrages by the ſubjects and emiſ- 
firies of France. Commiſſaries had been appointed, h 
both crowns, to meet at Paris, and compromiſe theſe diſ- 
putes: but the conferences were rendered abortive by every 
art of cavilling, chicanery, and procraſtination, which the 
French commiſſioners oppoſed to the juſtice and perſpicuity 
ofthe Engliſh claims. They not only miſinterpreted treaties, 
though ex preſſed with the utmoſt preciſion, and perplexed 
the conferences with difficulties and matter 8 to the 
ſubject, but they carried the fineſſe of perfidy fo far as to 
produce falſe charts and maps of the country, in which the 
rivers and boundaries were miſplaced and miſrepreſented. 

At this time alſo the inſincerity of the French court appeared 
in affected delays and artful objections, with reſpect to the 
evacuation of the neutral iſlands in the Weſt-Indies; and 


the governors of the Britiſh 122 in different parts of 


North-America, tranſmitted intelligence, that the French 
had begun to make encroachments on the bac of the Engliſh 
colonies. 

Perhaps the precarious footing on which the peace ſtood 


between Great-Britain and France at this juncture, and the 


critical ſituation of affairs in Germany, determined the mi- 
niſtry of England to compromiſe all differences with Spain, 
upon ſuch terms as at any other time they would hardly 
have embraced. In order to diſcuſs thoſe points between 
the two nations, which had not been ſettled by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, conferences were alſo begun at Madrid, 
and carried on by mr. Keene, plenipotentiary of his Britan- 
nie majeſty, and don Joſeph de Carvajal and Lancaſtro, the 
Spaniſh King's miniſter. At length a treaty was concluded 
on theſe conditions: the king of Spain engaged to pay, in 
three months to the South-ſea company of England 100,000. 
ſterling, as an indemnification for all claims upon his crown, 
by virtue of the Aſſiento. In other reſpects, the trade and 
navigation of the Engliſh to the ports of Spain were regulated 
by former treaties. It was ſtipulated, that they ſhould pay 
no other duties than thoſe that were exacted of them in the 
reign of Charles II. of Spain: that they ſhould be treated 
on the footing of the moſt favoured nations; and continue 
0 enjoy the privilege of taking ſalt at the iſland of Tortuga. 

ut there was no article reſtricting the Spaniſh guarda-coſtas 
from ſearching the Britiſh veflcls on the high ſeas; although, 
as we have already obſerved, this inſolent prerogative, 
allumed without right, and exerciſed without humanity, 
Vas, in effect, the original and ſole cauſe of the late rupture, 
vhich had been attended with ſuch enormous ex pence to the 
nation. It muſt be owned, however, that his catholic ma- 
Jeny was at this period extremely well diſpoſed to live upon 
8%1 terms with Great. Britain. He was reſolved to indulge 

's People with the bleſſings of peace, to propagate a ſpirit 
ot induſtry throughout his dominions, and in particular to 
encourage commerce, which he foreſaw would prove a much 
more certain and inexhauſtible ſource of wealth, power, and 
influence, than all the treaſures he could drain from the 
mnes of Mexico and Peru. His reſolutions on this intereſt- 
ng ſubje& were chiefly directed by don Richardo Wall, 


no now acted as his miniſter at London; a gentleman of 
umb. 8). | | 


Iriſh extract, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the field as 
well as in the cabinet, and poſſeſſed the joint qualifications 
of a general and a ſtateſman. He had, by virtue of a paſſ- 
port, come over privately to England before the peace, in 
order to pave the way for the treaty, by a lecret negotiation 
with the Engliſh miniſters; but, immediately after the 
peace was proclaimed, he appeared in the character of am- 
baſſador. He was poſſeſſed of the moſt infinuating addreſs, 
ſhrewd, penetrating, and inquiſitive. While he reſided in 
London, he ſpared no pains in learning the nature of thoſe 
manufactures, and that commerce, by which Great-Britain 
had been ſo remarkably aggrandized; and on his return to 
Spain, where in a little time he was placed at the helm of 
affairs, he turned the knowledge he had thus acquired to 
the advantage of his country. He not only promoted the 
uſeful arts within the kingdom of Spain, but demonſtrated 
the infinite advantage that would accrue from an active trade, 
which the Spaniards had for many ages neglected; and in a 
few years their ſhips were ſeen to ſwarm in all the com- 
mercial ports of Europe. Of other foreign events which 
diſtinguiſhed this ſummer, the moſt remarkable was the 
death of John, king of Portugal, who perfectly underſtood, 
and ſteadily purſued, the true intereſts of his country, and in 
whom many princely qualities were debaſed by a cruel ſpitir 
of bigotry and ſuperſtition. He was ſuccceded by his eldeſt 
ſon Joſeph, who, if he has fallen ſhort of his father in ſome 
reſpects, cannot be juſtly charged with having inherited this 
paternal weakneſs. 

The king of Great-Britain having returned to England, 
opened the ſeſſion of parliament in January with a ſpeech, 
importing, that he had concluded a treaty with the king of 
Spain, and amicably adjuſted ſuch differences as could not 
be ſo properly compromiſed in a general treaty : that the 


commerce of this nation with that country was re-eſtabliſhed 


upon the moſt advantageous and ſure foundations; 4nd that 
there was the greateſt reaſon to hope the ancient friendſhip 
between Great-Britain and Spain would, from mutual in- 
clination as well as intereſt, be now effectually reſtored. He 
told them, that, in conjuction with the empreſs- queen and 
the ſtates- general, he had concluded a treaty with the elector 
of Bavaria; and was employed in taking ſuch further mea- 
ſures as might beſt tend to ſtrengthen and ſecure the tran- 
quillity of the empire, ſupport its ſyſtem, and timely antici- 
pate ſuch events as had been found by experience to endan- 
ger the common cauſe, involve Europe in the calamities of 
war, and occaſion the loſs of much blood and treaſure to 
theſe kingdoms. He promiſed, that both theſe treaties 
ſhould be ſubjected to their pernſal : he gave them to un- 
deritand, that he had received from all the other contracting 
223 in the definitive treaty of Aix- la-Chapelle the moſt 
ull and clear declarations of their reſolution to preſerve the 
general peace; and that he had taken care to conſolidate the 
ties of union and friendſhip between him and his allies, the 
better to ſecure their mutual intereſt, maintain the peace al- 
ready ſubſiſting, and prevent the occaſion of any future rup- 
ture. Finally, he recommended unanimity, the improve- 
ment of commerce, and the effectual ſuppreſſion of ſuch 
outrages and violences as are inconſiſtent with good order 
and government, and endanger the lives and properties of 
the ſubject, whoſe happineſs and flouriſhing condition he had 
entirely at heart. 

When the motion was made for an addreſs of thanks, 
couched in terms that favoured of the moſt implicit complai- 
fance, approbation, and acquieſcence in the meaſures which 
the crown had taken, the earl of Eg—t, and ſome other 


anti-courtiers, affirmed, that ſuch an addreſs would beequally 


tervile and abſurd. They obſerved, that nothing could be 
more prepoſterous than a blind approbataion of meaſures 
which they did not know : that nothing could be more ridicu- 
lous than their congratulations on the preſent happy tran— 
quillity, when almoſt every day's news-papers informed them 
of ſome Britiſh ſhips being ſeiſed by the Spaniards, or ſome 
new attac made by the French on our infant colony in Noya- 
Scotia. With reſpect to the continent of Europe, they 
affirmed, that the tranquillity of Germany would have been 
upon a much more ſolid foundation, had England never in- 


terpoſed in the affairs of the empire: in that caſe the princes 


would of themſelves have ſupported the conſtitution of 
their own country : that the election of an infant for king of 
the Romans was much more likely to diſturb than eſtabliſh 


the pore nan: of Europe; becauſe it would help to overturn 
[ 


the conſtitution of the empire, by rendering the imperial 
dignity hereditary in one houſe, inſtead of being the rcſult 
of a free election. They took notice, that the conſtitution 
had provided vicars to govern the empire during the va- 
cancy of the imperial throne; but had made no proviſion of 
regents, protectors, or guardians, for a minor e:nperor, be- 
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cauſe it was never ſuppoſed that a minor would be choſen. 


They inveighed againſt the late treaty with Spain; in which, 


they ſaid, the minſtry, for the 2 ſum of 100,000l. had 
given up the claims of the South- ſea company, and other 
Britiſh merchants, who had ſuffered from depredations to the 
amount of 1, zoo, oool. and bartered away the freedom of 
our trade and navigation, by leaving untouched that pre- 
rogative which the Spaniards have aſſumed of ſearching the 
Britiſh ſhips in the open ſeas, and confiſcating them, ſhould 
they find on board the leaſt particle of what they called con- 
traband merchandiſe. They produced an inſtance of an. 
Engliſh ſhip, lately driven by ſtreſs of weather into one of 
the ports of the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, where ſhe was ſearched 
ſciſed, and condemned, under this pretence. They re- 
capitulated the conduct of the French, who, in the midſt of 
their declarations of peace and moderation, were ſtill em- 
ployed in fortifying their ſettlements on the neutral iflands, 
as well as in harrafling and encroaching upon our plantations 
in North-America. They exclaimed againſt the treaty of 
ſubſidy with the elector of Bavaria, or any other prince in 
time of peace; obſerving, that for ſome years the nation had 
paid fuch penſions to the Danes and the Heſſians; but, in 
the courſe ot the late war the former abandoned our intereſts 
and the latter actually took armsagainſtGreat-Britain. They 
aftirmed, that the ſubſidy Was greater than the nation could 
ſpare; for, unleſs the land-tax ſhould be continued at four 
i in the pound, they could not afford a ſhilling to any 
prince in Germany, without encroaching upon the finking- 
fund. At ſuch a juncture (ſaid a certain member) will 
any gentleman preſume to propoſe the continuation of ſuch 
an impoſition on the land-holder, for the fake of bribing the 
princes of Germany to do what? to prelerve the frec- 
dom and independency of their native country. I ſay, 
princes of Germany, becauſe this ſubſidy to Bavaria will ſig- 
nify nothing, unleſs we take half a ſcore more of them into 
our pay; and when we have thus indulged them for ſeven 
years of peace, they may give us the ſlip, as others have done, 
whenever another war ſhould be declared.“ Againſt theſe 
objections the motion was ſupported by mr. William Pitt, 
at this time an advocate for the miniſtry. He obſerved, 
that the addreſs was-no more than the uſual compliment to 
the throne, which did not imply an obligation on the parlia- 
ment to approve of meaſures which they might find cauſe to 
cenſure upon further enquiry. He ſaid, the trivial diſputes 
ſtill ſubſiſting between this nation and the Spaniards, or 
French, would ſoon be terminated amicably, and could never 
affect the general tranquillity of Europe, which was to be 
eltabliſhed upon a firm alliance between his majeſty and ſuch 
a confederacy upon the continent as would be an over-match 
tor the houſe of Bourbon. He expatiated upon his majeſty's 
wiſdom in taking off from the French intereſt ſuch a powerful 
prince as the elector of Bavaria, and concerting other ſalutary 
meatures for preſerving the balance of power on the con- 
tinent, He defended the articles of the late treaty with 
Spain; oblerving, that what remained of the Aſſiento con- 
tract was a matter of very little contequence to the South- 
Sea company; that the demands of this company, and other 
Britiſh merchants, were all cancelled by the rupture with 
Spain, and more than recompenſed to the nation by a great 
balance of captures during the war, as well as by the great 
traffic carried on with the Spaniſh ſettlements in the Weſt— 
Indies, after it had been laid open by the demolition of their 
fortreties. He atterted, that by this treaty the court of Spain 
had made man important conceſſions : they had condeſcended 
to pay a great {um to the South-ſea company : they had 
conicnted to the re-eſtabliſhment of the Britiſh trade in Spain, 
„pon a very adyantageous and ſolid footing, by agreeing 
that the ſubjects of Great-Britain ſhould pay no other duties 
on merchandile than thoſe exacted of his Catholic majeſty's 
own ſubjects, and to aboliſh all innovations that had been 
introduced into the commerce. 

He affirmed, that the article of No Search was a ſtipulation 
which it would have been ridiculous to inſiſt upon; and 
thought proper to vbyiate a reproach which he foreſaw the 
oppolition would throw upon him, from the circumſtance 
ot his having, upon a former occaſion, heartily concurred 
in a motion for an addreſs, that no treaty of peace with 
Spain ſhould be admitted, unlets ſuch a ſtipulation ſhould 
be firſt obtained as a preleminary. He owned he had ſtre- 
nuouſly contended for ſuch a motion, becaule at that time, 
being very young and {1uguine, he thought it right and rea- 
ſonable: but he was now ten years older, had conſidered 
matters more coolly, and was convinced that the privilege 
of No Search, with retpect to Britiſh veſſels failing near 
the American ſhore, would never be obtained, unlets Spain 
ſhould be brought to low as to acquielce in any terms we as 


courſe of a war, for preſcribing terms of pea 
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victors might propoſe. He likewife ſignified his 


+ COnvis; 
that all addrefles from the houfe of commons, og, 


during the 


d 6s ce, were 
themſelves ridiculous; and that every ſuch addre; ar In 
an 


encroachment on the king's prerogative, which had al 
been attended with unlucky + 275% e How fa 
arguments are ſatisfactory, concluſive, and conf 
thall leave to the reader's determination. Certain tis, th 
were adobted by the majority, and the addreſs was 6 ; 
ed without further oppoſion. Rnd ems 
The two grand committees appointed to diſpuſs the fi 
plies for the enſuing year, and the funds upon which th 
were to be raiſed, proceeded as uſual, under the dre 
of the miniſtry; yet not without ſome vehement oPpoſiticn 
in which certain fervants of the crown exprefled the — 
hearty concurrence. When a motion was made for reh. 
ing the number of ſeamen ta 8000, mr. W. Pitt, mr. Ind 
ton, and mr. G. Grenville oppoſed it with all their migh! 
of argument and elocution ; but they were over-raky, 
Annual debates were alfo revived, with the fame ſucceſs 
upon the number of troops conſtituting the ſtanding am 
but the other reſolutions of the grand committees met yi, 
little or no oppoſition.” The number of ſcamen for the cn. 
ſuing year was limited to 8000; and that of the fandins 
forces continued to 18,857 effective men, including 191; 
invalids. The commons granted a conſiderable hn of 
money for paying off the principal of fuch redeemable fac, 
as had not been ſubſcribed in purſuance of two at paſſed 
in the laſt ſeſſion for reducing the intereſt of aumiitice 
Thirty thouſand pounds were given for fulfilling the kind“ 
engagement with the elector of Bavaria: large grants we: 
made for ſupplying deficiencies, and replacing ſums bor. 
rowed from the ſinking- fund. The expence incurred h. 
the new colony in Nova-Scotia, not provided for by pu. 
liament, exceed 537, oool. and the maintenance of it for the 
enſuing year was fixed at 53,9271. 14s. 4d. An enormoy; 
charge! if we conſider to how little purpoſe all this hounty 
was beſtowed. A fund was eſtabliſhed under the ſanction 
of parliament, for the relief and maintenance of the widou; 
and ſea-officers, by allowing, upon the books of every ſhip 
of war in ſea- pay, the wages and victuals of one man for 
every handed of which the complement ſhall confiſt, for 
ſuch time only as the number of men employed in the 
ſervice of the royal navy ſhall not exceed 20,000. This 
was an additional indulgence, over and above the allos- 
ance of one man granted by a former act of parliamert. 
On the whole, the proviſions of this year amounted to 
5,124,231. 118. 7d. to be raiſed by the uſual duties; the 
tum of 1,26,4761. 4s. 6d. advanced by the bank of England, 
to pay off their own unſubſcribed annuities, for which they 
accepted exchequer-bills at 3 per cent. intereſt ; by the 
land-tax at 3s. in the pound; a lottery and annuities, at the 
rate of 3 per cent. per ann. to be charged on the tinking- 
fund, redeemable by parliament. The annual meature 
called the mutiny-bill was not paffed without diſpute and 
altercation: ſome alterations were propoſed, but n0! 
adobted ; and the ſentences of court-martials ſtill ſubjected 
to one reviſion. 

In the midſt of theſe deliberations the kingdom 34 
alarmed with an event which overwhelmed the people with 

rief and conſternation. is royal highnets the prince d 
Wales, in conſequence of a cold caught in his garden at 
Kew, was ſeiſed with a pleuretic ditorder ; and attef! 
ſhort illneſs, expired on the 2oth day of March, to the ut 
ſpeakable afflicton of his royal contort and the unfeignec 
ſorrow of all who wiſhed well to their country. This e. 
cellent prince, who now died in the 45th year of bi Wes 
was poſſeſſed of every amiable quality which could engage 
the affection of the people: a render and obliging huſvatc, 
a fond parent, a kind maſter, liberal, generous, e 
and humane; a munificent patron of the arts, an un 4 
ried friend to merit; well diſpoſed to aſſert the rights : 
mankind in general, and warmly attached to the inet 
Great-Britain. The nation could not but be afflicted 3 0 
ing a prince of ſuch expectations rav iſhed from their 1% 1 
and their grief was the better founded, as the King = 50 
ready attained to an advanced age, and the heir apr® 
George, now prince of Wales, was a minor. 

[1751] His majeſty foreſceing all the inc 
which might ariſe from a minority, deliberate 
council on this ſubject, and reſolved to obtain à P. cure 
tary ſanction for the meaſures judged neceſſar) 3 both 
the ſucceſſion, With this view he ſent a meien 
houles on the 26th day of April, importing, ow "otct- 
could conduce ſo much to the preſervation of t 4 5 for 
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tant lucceſſion in his royal family, as proper P 
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the tuition of the perſon of his ſucceſſor, and for the regu- 
lar adminiſtration of the government, in caſe the ſucceffor 
ſhould be af tender years: his majeſty, therefore, earnefily 
ommended this weighty affair to the deliberation of par- 
Few at ; and propoſed, that when the imperial crown of 
_ realms thould deſcend to any of the late prince's ſons, 
— now under the age of 18 years, his mother, the 
2 dowager of Wales, ſhould be guardian of his perſon, 
and regent af theſe kingdoms, until he ſhould attain the 
ave of majority, with tuch powers and limitations as ſhould 
\ear neceflary and expedient for theſe purpoſes. This 
metiage produced a very affectionate addreſs, promiſing to 
take the affair into their ſerious conſideration; and in the 
beginning af May the duke of Neucaſtle preſented to the 
houle of peers a hill to provide tor the adminiſtration of go- 
vernment, in caſe the crown ſhould detcend to a minor. 
The bill was read a tecond time, and committed, when a 
ſecond meſlage arrived from his majeſty, recommending 
to their conhideration the tettlement of ſuch a council of 
regency as the bill prapoſed, conſiſting of his royal high- 
nets the duke of Cumberland, who at that time commanded 
the army, the archbithap of Canterbury, the lord-chancel- 
lor, the lord-high treaſurer, or firſt lord- commiſſioner of 
the treaſury, the preſident of the council, the lord privy- 
ſeal, the lord-bigh admiral of Great-Britain, or firſt com- 
miſioner of the admitalty, the two principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate, and the lord chief juſtice of the king's-bench, all 
theſe great oſticets, except his royal highneſs the duke, for 
the time being. This bill did not paſs through the lower- 
houſe without violent debate and bitter ſarcaſms. The 
council of regency, though eſpouſed by all the miniſtry, 
including the paymalter-general, met with fierce oppoſition, 
as an unnecetlary and fatal reſtriction, that would impede 
the machine of government, and as the council was conſti- 
med, might be productive of the moſt pernicious conſe- 
quence. Soine ot the members ventured even to inſnuate 
the danger of leaving at the head of a large ſtanding army a 
prince of the blood, veſted with a ſhare of the regency, poſ- 
eſled of great perſonal influence, the darling of the ſoldiery, 
brave, popular, and enterpriſing; ſuppoſed not wholly de- 
void of ambition, and not at all remarkable for any ſymp- 
toms of extraordinary affection towards the perſon of the 
heir apparent. The hiſtory of England was ranſacked for 
invidious inſtances of royal uncles and regents, who had in- 
jured the ſovereigns, and diſtreſſed the government, by 
their pride, cruelty, and ambition. The characters of 
John Lackland, and John of Ghent, Humphrey and Rich- 
ard dukes of Glouceſter, were called in review, canvaſſed, 
compared, and quoted, with ſome odious, applications: 
but the majority being convinced of the loyalty, virtue 1n- 
tegrity, and great abilities of his royal highnels, to whom 
the nation owed obligations of the molt important nature, 
paſted the bill with a ſew amendments, in which the 
lords acquieted ; and in a little time it received the royal 
lanction. 
The death of the prince of Wales was fatal to a bill 
which had been brought into the houſe of commons, for 
naturalizing all foreign proteſtants who ſhould ſettle within 
the dominions of Great-Britain. Political arithmeticians 
have generally taken it for granted, that to every commer- 
clal nation an increaſe of people is an increaſe of opulence ; 
and this maxim is certainly true, on the ſuppoſition that 
every individual is induſtrious, and that there is a ſufficient 
feld for employment; but all theſe general maxims ought 
to be received under certain qualifications. When all 
branches of manufacture are over-ſtocked, an addition of 
workmen will doubtleſs be an additional incumbrance on 
the community. In the debates which this bill produced, 
the members of the miniſtry were divided among :hemſelves. 
The meaſure was enforced by the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, mr. W. Pitt, and mr. Lyttelton; and in oppoſing 
i the earl of Egmont was joined by mr. Fox, ſecretary at 
war, Petitions and counter-petitions were preſented by 
the merchants of London, Briſtol, and other trading towns 
ot the kingdom. All merchants and traders of foreign ex- 
traction exerted themſelves vigorouſly in its behalf, and it 
Vas without doubt countenanced by the adminiſtration; 
"ut the project was odious to the people in general. The 
0 4-mayor, aldermen, and commons of London, in com- 
mon council aſſembled, compoſed a remonſtrance to the 
er-houte, ſetting forth the danger and inutility of a ge- 
neral naturalization of foreiga proteſtants. A petition of 
the merchants and principal inhabitants of Briſtol repretent- 
ed that ſuch a law would be prejudicial to the trade and 
nete of this kingdom, by preventing many induftri- 
aus attificers from Precuring a iyuicieng tu PPOrt tor them- 
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ſelves and their families, and of conſequence increaſing 
the rates of the poor; that the introduction of ſuch a num- 
ber of foreigners, inſtead of being a ſupport to the preſent 
happy eſtabliſhment, might endanger the very baſis of our 
conttitution : that it would greatly tend to the diminution 
of our manufactures, as many ſtrangers would doubtlets 
tome and reſide in England for a time, in order to learn 
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the methods and management of our manufacturers and ar- 


tificers; and, after having obtained this inſtruction, return 
to their native countries, where they would eſtabliſh and 
carry on works of the ſame nature. The 2oth day of March 
being appointed for the third reading of the bill, it was 
poſtponed, in conſequence of the untortunate death of the 
prince of Wales; and other petitions from different cities 
of the kingdom being muſtered againſt it in the ſequel, the 
miniſtry did not think proper to perſiſt in any unpopular 
meaſure at ſuch a delicate conjuncture; ſo the bill was ng 
more brought upon the carpet. Divers other regulations, 
relating to civil policy as well as to the commerce of Great- 
Britain, were propounded in the houſe of commons; but 
theſe propoſals proved abortive, either becaule they appear- 
ed crude and indigeſted in themſelves, or the houſe could 
not obtain proper information touching the allegations they 
contained. 

There were no other tranſactions in this feſſion except 
the concurrence of both houſes in ſtigmatiſing a printed 
paper, intitnled, Conſtitutional Queries, earneſtly recom- 
mended to the ſerious conſideration of every true Briton ;' 
and the ſteps taken by the commons, in rome Gefen of the 
commotions occaſioned by the Weſtminſter election. The 
above mentioned paper, which had been conveyed by letter 
to the majority of both houſes, was communicated to the 
lords in the month of January by the duke of Marlborough, 
who moved for reſolutions againſt it as a ſeditious libel, and 
that the concurrence of the commons might be defired. A 
conference accordingly enſued, and both houſes concur- 
red in voting the paper a falſe, malicious, ſcandalous, in- 
famous, and ſeditious libel, containing the molt falſe, au- 
dacious, and abominable calumnies and indignities upon 
his majeſty, and the moſt preſumptuous and wicked infinua- 
tions that our laws, liberties, and properties, and the excel- 
lent conſtitution of this kingdom, were in danger under 
his majeſly's legal, mild, and gracious government, with 
intent to inſtill groundleſs ſuſpicions and jealouſies into the 
minds of his majeſty's good Abies, and to alienate their 
allections from his majeſty and the royal family. It was, 
therefore, reſolved by the lords ſpiritual and temporal and 
commons in parliament aſſembled, that, in abhorrence and 
deteſtation of ſuch abominable and ſeditious practices, the 
paper ſhould be burnt by the hands of the common hang- 
man in the New Palace-yard of Weltminſter ; and this ſen- 
tence was executed accordingly. Then they preſented an 
addreſs to his majeſty, defiring that the moſt effectual means 
might be taken for diſcovering the author, printer, or pub- 
liſher, that he or they might be brought to condign puniſh- 
ment. Directions were given for this purpoſe; but with- 
out effect, Thoſe concerned in writing, printing, and cir- 
culating the paper had acted with ſuch caution, that not one 
of them was ever ditcovered. 

The proceedings of the commons with reſpect to the elec- 
tion of a burgets for Weſtminſter were attended with ſome 
extraordinary circumſtances, which we ſhall now record, 
for the edification of thoſe who pique themſelves on the pri- 
vilege of a Britiſh ſubject. We have already obſerved, that 
a majority appearing on the poll for lord Trentham, the 
adherents of the other candidate, fir George Vandepur, de- 
manded a ſcrutiny, which was granted by the high-bailiff 
of Weſtminſter, the returning otiicer. During this tedious 
inveſtigation, which rolled chiefly on the qualifications of 
voters, he acted with ſuch addrets and teeming candour as 
gave entire ſatisfaction to both parties, till at length he de- 
termined in favour of lord Trentham, whom he returned 
as duly elected. Thoſe who ſtiled themſelves the indepen- 
dent electors did not acquieſce in this determination with- 
out clamour, reproach, menaces, and riot. They taxed 
mr. Leigh, the high-bailiff, with partiality and injuſtice : 
they loudly attirmed, that minitterial influence had been 

uſed in the molt ſcandalous manners and, finally, joined 
ſir George Vandeput in a petition to the lower-houle, com- 
plaining of an undue election and return of a member for the 
city of Weſtminſter. The commons inftead of enquiring 
into the merits of theſe petitions, ordered them to lie upon 
the table; and, without any complaint from any perſon 
whatever, a motion was made that Leigh, the high-balliff, 
ſhould attend the houte immediately, in order to make them 
acquainted with what he had done in purſuance of the 
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directions he had formerly received from that houſe, touch- 
ing the execution of the writ for electing a new member to 
repreſent the city of Weſtminſter. As this motion had been 
preconcerted, Leigh was attending in the lobby, and imme- 
diately called into the houſe to be examined on this ſubject. 
Having, in the courſe of his examination, alledged that the 
election had been protracted by affected delays, he was aſked 
by whom, and by what means; but, before he could an- 
ſwer, the earl of Egmont, 3 objected to the queſ- 
tion as improper, and moved for the order of the day. A 
debate immediately enſued, in which the impropriety of the 
queſtion was demonſtrated by mr. Henley, now lord-k eeper, 
dr. Lee, and ſome others, the moſt ſenſible and moderate 
members of the houſe: but they were oppoſed with great 
violence by lord viſcount Corke, Henry Fox, eſq. fir Wil- 
liam Yonge, colonel Lyttelton, and the weight of the mi- 
niſtry; fo that the motion for the order of the day was car- 
ried in the negative, and the high- bailiff required to anſwer 
the queſtion. Thus interrogated, he declared that he had 
been impeded in the ſcrutiny, and mal- treated, by mr. 
Crowle, who had acted as counſel for ſir George Vandeput, 
by the honourable Alexander Murray, brother to lord Eli- 
bank, and one Gibſon, an upholſterer, who had been very 
active, zealous, and turbulent in his endeavours to promote 
the intereſt of fir George Vandeput, or rather to thwart the 
pretenſions of the other candidate, who was ſuppoſed to 
be countenanced by the miniſtry. Theſe three omen, 
thus accuſed, were brought to the bar of the houſe, not- 


withſtanding the ſtrenuous remonſtrances of ſeveral mem 


bers, who oppoſed this method of proceeding, as a ſpecies 
of oppreſſion equally arbitrary and abſurd. They obſerved, 
that, as no complaint had been preferred, they had no 
right to take cognizance of the affair: that if any undue in- 
fluence had been uſed, it would naturally appear when the 
merits of the election ſhould fall under their enquiry : that 
a complaint having been lodged already againſt the return- 
ing officer, it was their duty to inveſtigate his conduct, and 
puniſh him, if he ſhould be found delinquent ; but that 
nothing could be more flagrantly unjuſt, and apparently 
partial, than their neglecting the petitions of the other can- 
didate and electors, and encouraging the high-bailiff, who 
ſtood charged with iniquity, to recriminate upon his accu- 
fers, that they might be diſabled from giving evidence on 
the enquiry into the merits of the election. What difference 
is it to the ſubject, whether he is oppreſſed by an arbitrary 
prince, or by the deſpotic inſolence of a miniſterial ma- 
tority? Mr Crowle alledged, in his own vindication, that 
he had been employed as a counſel by the electors of Weſt- 
minſter, and attended the ſcrutiny in that character; that 
after the high-bailiff had, in the courſe of the laſt ſeſſion, re- 
ceived the order of the houſe to expedite the election, be 
hurried on the ſcrutiny with ſuch precipitation as, he ap- 
rehended, was unjuſt, and prejudicial to his clients; that, 
in this apprehenſion, he (mr. Crowle) inſiſted upon the 
high-bailift's proceeding with more deliberation, and in ſo 
doing he thought he did his duty to his employers. Some 
evidence being examined againſt him, declared he had 
not only protracted the ſcrutiny, but alſo ſpoken difre- 
ſpectful words of the houſe of commons: he was, there. 
fore, reprimanded on his knees by the ſpeaker, and diſ- 
charged. | 
Mr Murray being charged with having uttered ſome 
threatening and affrontive expreſſions, the houſe adjourned 
the conſideration of this affair for ſome days, at the expiration 
ot which mr. Murray was to be heard by his counſel : but, 
in the mean time, they ordered him to be taken into cuſtody 
by the ſerjeant at arms attending the houſe. This ſtep, how- 
ever, was not taken without a warm oppoſition by ſome of 
the molt ſedate and intelligent members of the houſe, who 
conſidered it as a cruel act of oppreſſion. They obſerved, 
that in caſes of breach of privilege no perſon complained of 
was ever taken into cuſtody, until after he had been fully 
heard in his defence: that this was literally prejudging the 
cauſe before it had been examined; and the oppreſſion was 
the greater, as the alledged offence conſiſted entirely ot words, 
of which no complaint or information had been made for 
above eight months after the ſuppoſed offence had been com- 
mitted; and, even then, not till an accuſation had been 
lodged againſt the informant, upon the trial of which accuſa- 
tion the perſons informed againſt might very probably be 
the moſt material witneſſes. They obſerved, that in one of 
the higheſt offences which can be committed by words, 


One of the moſt remarkable acts which paſſed in the courſe of this ſeſ- 
ſign, was that for regulating the commencement of the year, and correcting 
tie calendar, accoraing to the Gregorian computation, which had been adopt» 
ed by all the other nations 16 Europe. By this new law it was decrced that 


the intereſt of the national debt, a meature as 4 


namely, that of denying the king's right to the cg, 
renouncing the Trinity the information mult be brove! by 
three or four days after the words are ſpoken; the oY 
mult be proved to have been ſpoken maliciouſly, Pl 
and advitedly, and the proſecution muſt commence in Fol 
months after the information. Thele ſuggeſtions mag i 
more .umpreftion than if they had been uttered in | ws 
Thoſe who were ſecure in theit number afferteg he * 
houſe of commons was not reſtricted by the forms of . e 
ings at common law; and that it was neceſſary to Pan 
their own honour and dignity, by making exainple ofthoſ. 
who ſeemed to hold them in contempt. Mr Murray 0 
committed to the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms, and ty F 
bail; and Gibſon was ſent priſoner to Newgate, from when 
he was in a few days releaſed, upon preſenting an hunky, 
petition, profeſſing his ſorrow for having incurred the dl. 
pleaſure of the houſe, to the bar of which he was brou N 
and received a reprimand on his knees, from the ſpeaker la 
the mean time, divers witneſſes being examined before the 
houſe, declared, that mr. Murray had been ſeen, about the 
time of the return of a member for Weſtminſter, heading and 
exciting a tumult to acts of violence againſt the higl- Half 
The majority, therefore, after a long and warm debate. 
agreed, that for his dangerous and ſeditious practices, n 
violation and contempt of the privileges of the houſe, and 


of the freedom of elections, he ſhould be committed cloſe 


priſoner to Newgate. Then, in the cloſe of another violent 


debate, they reſolved, that he ſhould be brought to the har 
of the houſe, to receive that ſentence on his knees. Be 2c. 
cordingly appeared, and being directed by the ſpeaker ty 
kneel, refuſed to comply. He knew that he could not be 
diſcharged from Newgate during the ſeſſion, without petition- 
ing, acknowledging his offence, and making tuch conceſſions 
as he thought would imply a conſciouſneſs of guilt : he con- 
ſidered this whole tranſaction as an oppreſſive exertion of 
arbitrary power, and, being appriſed of the extent of their 
authority, determined to bear the brunt of their indignation, 
rather than make ſubmiſſions which he deemed beneath the 
dignity of his character. When he refuſed to humble 
himſelf the whole houſe was in commotion ; he was no ſooner 
removed from the bar than they reſolved, that his having in 
a moſt inſolent and audacious manner retuſed to be on his 
knees at the bar of that houſe, in conſequence of their for- 
mer reſolution, was a high and molt dangerous contempt of 
the authority and privilege of the commons: it was, there- 


fore, ordered, that he ſhould be committed cloſe priſonerto 


Newgate, debarred the uſe. of pen, ink, and paper; and that 
no perſon ſhould have acceſs to him, without the leave ot 
the houſe. . Finally, a committee was appointed to conſider 
what methods might be proper to be taken by them, in te- 
lation to this inſtance of contempt. Mean while, the petitio- 
ners againſt the return made by the high-bailiff, perceiving 
the temper of the houſe, and the complexion of the majority, 
withdrew their petition; and the order which had paſſed tor 
hearing the merits of the election was diſcharged. Mr Murray 
being taken dangerouſly ill in Newgate, application is 
made to the commons, by ſome of his relations, that he migit 
be removed to a more convenient ſituation; and his phylictal, 
being examined, gave it as his opinion that he was infected 
with the gaol diſtemper. Upon this repreſentation the houle 
agreed that the ſpeaker ſhould iſſue a warrant for remo\i%s 
him from Newgate to the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at ar; 
but this favour he refuſed to accept, and expreſſed the wart 
eſt reſentment againſt thoſe relations who had applies “ 
the commons in his behalf. Thus he remained ſequctetes 
even from his own brother and fiſter, under the difpleatu's 
of the commons of England, who condeſcended 10 fa + 5 
make reſolutions touching the phyſician, apothecary, 408 
nurſe who attended this priſoner. But the prorogatton = 
parliament having put an end to their authority 0 88 
ſeſſion, mr. Murray was diſcharged of courſe, and ee 
by the ſheriffs from Newgate to his own houte, 1 Pr 
lion, with flags and ſtreamers, exhibiting the emblems o 
liberty. 3 
In the month of June the ſeſſion was cloſed with : ae 
from the throne, in which his majeſty thanked both w_ 
for the zeal and affection they had manifeſted toad op 
and his government; and congratulated the re 
particular, upon their firmneſs and prudence in m—_ k 
geen 
him as eſſential to the ſtrength and weltare of the king _— 
The interior economy of Great-Britain produced, Vit 


en 
5 Ny | # that ele\t! 

the new year ſhould begin on the firſt day of Javunry 3 — Septembet, 
intermediate nominal days, between the ſecond and 14th days of d , ond 


f 
1752, ſhould for that time be omitted, ſo that the day 7 2 of the 
thould be denominated the 14th of that month. By this £38201 
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irc! is year, nothing elſe worthy of hiſtorical re- 
— 17 22 of rus. Jo crimes, ariſing from the 
wy — of individuals, which reflected diſgrace upon the 
ow (= and the polity of the nation. Rapine and robbery 
nal domineered without intermiſſion ever ſince the return 
af ice, which was attended with a reduction of the army 
Fasvy but no crimes of a deeper dye ſeemed to lift up 
th ir heads, in contempt of law and humanity. Every day 
" , oft produced freſh inſtances of perjury, forgery, fraud, 
* circumvention ; and the kingdom exhibited a moſt 
arazin jumble of virtue and vice, honour and infamy, 
= aſton and obduracy, ſentiment and brutality: 
The royal family of England had ſuſtained three ſevere 
\hocs in the compaſs of a few months. Belides the loſs of 
the prince of Wales, which the nation lamented as irrepa- 
rable, his majeſty was deeply afflicted by the untimely death 
of his youngeſt daughter, the queen of Denmark, who 
died at Copenhagen, on the 19th day of December, in the 
rime of youth. She was one of the moſt amiable princeſſes 
of the age in which ſhe lived, whether we conſider the 
virtues of her heart, or the accompliſhments of her perſon ; 
-nerous, mild; and tender-hearted z beloved even almoſt 
to adoration by her royal conſort, to whom ſhe had borne 
a prince and two princeſſes : and univerſally admired and 
revered by the ſubjects of his Daniſh majeity. Her death 
had been preceded about two months by that of her bro- 
rher-in-law, the prince of Orange, no lels regretted by the 
-ives of the United Provinces, for his candour, integrity, 
nd bereditary love to his country. Though he had not 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the luſtre of a ſuperior genius, he 


nad been at great pains to cultivate his underſtanding, and 
ud the true intereſt of that community of which he was a 
member. He had always approved himſelf a good and 
zealous citizen, and ſince his elevation to the ſtadtholder- 
ip, taken many ſalutary ſteps for the advantage of his 
country. Among other excellent ſchemes which he fug- 

eſted, he left a noble plan with the ſtates-general for re- 
{oring their commerce to its former luſtre, and lived long 
enough to receive their warmeſt acknowledgments for this 
laſt proof of his prudence and patriotiſm. His fon and 
daughter being both infants, the adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment devolved upon the princeſs, as governante during 
her ſon's minority; and as ſuch ſhe ſucceeded to all the 
power which her huſband had enjoyed. 

With reſpect to the affairs of the continent, the peace of 
the north ſeemed {till as precarious as ever: for though the 
difference between Ruſſia and Sweden had been compro- 
miſed, the mutual diſguſt berween the czarina and the king 
of Pruſſia had gained ſuch acceſſion from reciprocal in- 
ſults, ill offices, and inflammatory declarations, that theſe 
two powers ſeemed to be on the eve of a rupture, and each 
was employed in making extraordinary preparations for 
war. The courts of Vienna and Great-Britain, forelecing 
that ſuch a rupture would embroil the empire, and raiſe in- 
ſurmountable obſtructions to their favourite ſcheme of 
electing the archduke Joſeph king of the Romans, reſolved 
to employ all their influence, in order to effect a reconcili- 
ation between the courts of Peterſburgh and Berlin. His 
Pruſſian majeſty had fignified to the king of Great-Britain, 
and the ſtates-general, the ſituation in which he ſtood with 
the czarina, and ſollicited their interpoſition, that the dif- 
ference might be amicably accommodated. At the ſame 
time, he ſent an envoy-extraordinary to Verſailles, to ne- 
gotiate with the French king a very conſiderable body of 
zuxiliaries, in caſe he ſhould be attacked. Theſe circum- 

ances induced the maritime powers, and the court of 
1enna, to uſe their utmoſt endeavours for the prevention 
of a rupture; and accordingly they made remonſtrances on 
this ſubject by their miniſters at Peterſburgh, propoſing that 
the quarre] ſhould be terminated without bloodſhed, and 
all cauſe of animoſity be buried in oblivion. 

In the mean time, they eagerly proſecuted the deſign of 
the election; and the imperial miniſter at Berlin not only 
communicated to his Pruffian majeſty the ſentiments of the 
king of England on this expedient, but even follicited his 
vote for the archduke Joſeph, when the election of a king 
of the Romans ſhould be propoſed in the electoral college. 

o this propoſal he replied, That he was extremely well 


_ ſtile, the equinoxes and ſolſtices will happen nearly on the ſame nominal 
oa Which they fell in the year 325, at the council of Nice; and the cor- 
de pondeuce between the Envliſh merchants and thoſe of foreign countries 

l de greatly facilitated, with reſpect to the dates of letters and accounts. 
90 n indulgent parent was poiſoned by his only daughtei, on whom, be- 
| es other marks of tenderneſs and paternal affection, he had beſtowed a 
ealeducation, which greatly aggravated her guilt and ingratitude, Ano- 
. ; Jung woman was concerned in the aſſaſſination of her own uncle, who 
en her conſtant benefactor and ſole guardian. A poor old woman 


diſpoſed to manifeſt his regard for their imperial majeſties, 
and to give them molt genuine proofs of it, even in the pro- 
poſed election of a king of the Romans, contidering the 
great merit of the preſent candidate, the archduke Joſeph: 
but he left it to the conſideration of their imperial majeſties, 
whether the election would not be a little premature, if 
tranſacted at a time when his imperial majeſty was in the 
flower of his age, enjoying perfect health; and when all 
Europe, particularly the empire, was huſhed in the boſom 
of tranquillity, ſo that no circumſtance ſeemed to progno!- 
ticate the neceſſity of ſuch an election; or of putting in ex- 
ecution the motives mentioned in the capitulation of the 
reigning emperor's election; eſpecially as the examination 
of theſe motives belonged to the whole empire, and ought 
to precede the election, by virtue of the eighth article of 
the treaty of Weſtphalia. He obſerved, that, in caſe of 
the emperor's death, Germany would find herſelf in a very 
diſagreeable ſituation, under the government of a minor. 
For theſe reaſons, he ſaid, he could not help adviting 
their imperial majeſties to wait until the archduke ſhould 
be of age, when his election might be carried on more con- 
formably to the laws and conſtitutions of the empire, and 
more ſuitable to the majeſty of the whole Germanick body. 
This reply he circulated among the electors, and in parti- 
cular tranſmitted it to the king of Great-Britain, deſiring they 
would deliberate maturely on this ſubject, and confer toge- 
ther 1n a body, as well as in private, that they might procced 
accordingly to the ancient cuſtom of the electoral college, 
and take ſuch meaſures as ſhould be judged expedier.t for 
the honour and advantage of the community. This circu- 
lar letter was anſwered both by the king of England and the 
elector of Bavaria, who demonſtrated, that it was the pri- 
vilege of the electoral college only, without any participa- 
tion of the other princes of the empire, to ele& a king of 
the Romans during the life of the emperor, in order to 
maintain the peace and preſerve the liberties of Germany; 
and that the neglect of this wife precaution hath produced 
bloody wars, and many fatal conſequences to the empire. 
They obſerved, that nothing could more contribute to the 
eltabliſhment of the public tranquillity than this meaſure, 
ſo ardently deſired by the majority of the German princes ; 
and that, although the archduke Joſeph wanted a few years 
of being of age, and it might poſſibly happen that the 
reigning emperor ſhould die during that prince's mino- 
rity, yet it would be much lefs prejudicial to the empire to 
have a minor chief, than to ſee the luccetlion altogether un- 
ſettled. His Pruſſian majelty received a declaration to the 
fame purpoſe from the elector of Mentz; and underſtand- 
ing that this prince, as arch-chancellor of the empire, in- 
tended to convoke an electoral diet, in order to propoſe the 
election of a king of the Romans, he wrote an elaborate 
letter to his electoral highneſs, explaining at more length, 
his reaſons for poſtponing the election. He quoted that 
ſentence of the treaty of Weſtphalia which expreſsly de- 
clares, that the election of a king of the Romans thall be 
diſcufled and ordained by the common conſent of the ſtates 
of the empire; and therefore he could not conceive what 
right the electorate college had to arrogate the privilege 
to themſelves, excluding the other ſtates of the empire. 
He obſerved, that the imperial capitulations, which were 
the only laws of the empire that treated of this ſubject, 
mentioned only three cates in which it was lawful to pro- 
ceed to ſuch an election; namely, the emperor's leav- 
ing and long abſence from Germany; his advanced age, 
or an indiſpoſition, rendering him incapable of managing 
the reins of government; and any cafe of emergency in 
which the preſervation of the empire's proſperity is intereſt- 
ed. He affirmed, that none of theſe motives at prelent 
exiſted : that in caſe the imperial crown ſhould devolve to 
a minor, many miſchiefs and diſorders muſt enſue, as the 
conſtitution of the empire have eſtabliſhed no regulations 
nor regency in that event; that an election of this nature, 
carried on under the power, inſluence, and authority of the 
head of the empire, would ſtrike at the fundamental pri- 
vileges of the princes and ſtates; conſequently, in time 
overturn the conſtitution of the empire, which, from bein 
an elective dignity, conterred by the free and independent 
ſuffrages of the electoral college and the ſtates of Germany, 


having from the ignorance and ſuperſtition of her neighbours, incurred the 
ſuſpicion of ſorcery. and witchcraft, was murdered in Hertfordſhire by the 
populace, with all the wantonneſs of barbarity, Rape and murder were per- 
petrated upon an untortunate woman in the neighbourhood of London, and 
an innocent man ſuffered death for this complicated outrage, while the real 
criminals aſſiſted at his execution, heard him appeal to heaven for his inno- 


cence, and in the character of trieuds, embraced him, while he ſtood on the 
brink of eternity. 
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under certain capitulations, obliging the prince thus choſen 
to govern according to law, would become an hereditary 


ſucceſſion, perpetuated in one family, which, of courſe, 


mult be aggrandiſed to the prejudice of its co- eſtates, and 
the ruin of the Germanick liberties. In a word all Ger— 
many in general, and Ratiſbon in particular, was filled 
with writings publiſhed. on both tides; by the emperor and 
his adherents, to demonſtrate that the election of a king of 
the Romans, during the life of the emperor, had often 
happened, and at this preſent time was JO; and 
would be advantageous to the empire: while the king of 
Pruſſia and his friends laboured to prove that ſuch an elec- 
tion, at the preſent junctute, would be ill- timed, irregu- 
lar, and of dangerous conſequence. Perhaps, if the truth 
was known, this enterpriſing prince had projected ſome 
great ſcheme, with the execution of which this propoſed 
eitabliſhment would have interfered. Certain it is, he ex- 
erted himſelf with that ſpirit and perfeverance which were 
peculiar to his character to frufirate the intention of the 
courts of Vienna and London in this particular, and was 
adifted with all the intrigue of the French miniſtry. Their 
joint endeavours were ſo effectual that the elector of Cologn 
renounced his ſubſidiary treaty with the maritime powers, 
and once more threw himſelf into the arms of France. The 
elector Palatine being ſollicited by the empreſs- queen and 
his Britannick majeſty to co-operate with their views, 1n- 
ſiſted, as a ge article, upon being indemnified by 
the court of Vienna for the ravages committed in his ter- 
ritories by the Auſtrian troops, during the courſe of the laſt 
war: the king of Poland, elector of Saxony, made the 
ſame demand of the like indemnification, which was grant- 
ed by the mediation of king George; and then he ſubſcribed 
to a {ubſidy-treaty, obliging himſelf to furniſh a body of 
6000 auxiliaries, in caſe they ſhould be required by the 
maritime powers; and to act as elector, in concert with the 
houſe of Auſtria, in every thing relating to the welfare of 
his country that ſhould ſquare with the fundamental laws 
of the empire. The courts of London and Vienna had this 
election ſo much at heart, that they ſounded almoſt all the 
powers of Europe, to know how they ſtood affected to- 
wards the meaſure propoled. The king of Spain declined 
intermeddling in a domeſtic affair of the empire. The 
French king returned an ambiguous anſwer; from whence 
it was e oy that nothing but oppoſition could be ex- 
pected from that quarter. The Swedith monarch was ren- 
dered propitious to the project, by aſſurances that the houſe 
of Heſſe-Caſſel, of which he was the head, ſhould be ele- 
vated into an electorate. They even endeavoured to ſoften 
his Proſian majeſty, by conſenting at laſt, that the treaty 
of Dreſden, confirming to him the poſſeſſion of Sileſia, 
ſhould be guaranteed by the diet of the empire; a ſanction 
which he now actually obtained, together with the ratifica- 
tion of his imperial majeſty. Notwithſtanding this indul- 
gence, he full perſiſted in raifing freſh objections to the fa- 
vourite project, on pretence of concerting meaſures for pre- 
venting the inconveniences that might reſult from a mino- 
rity; for regulating the capitulations to be agreed on with 
the king of the Romans; tecuring the freedom of future 
c:cAtons, and preſerving the prerogatives and privileges 
of the Germanick body in all its members. In conſequence 
of theſe obſtacles, joined to the apoitacy of the elector of 
Cologn, the obſtinacy of the clector Palatine, and the ap- 
proaching diet of Hungary, at which their imperial ma- 
jeſties were obliged pertonally to preſide, the meaſures for 
the election were ſuſpended till next ſummer, when his 
Britannick majeſty was expected at Hanover, to put the 
finiſhing ſtroke to this great event in tavour of the houſe of 
Auſtria. 

Another diſappointment with reſpect to this election the 
promoters of it ſuſtained in the death of his Swediſh majeſty, 
who expired in a good old age, and was ſucceeded by Adol- 
phus Frederick duke of Holftein Eutin, biſhop of Lubeck, 
upon whom the tucceſhon had been ſettled for ſome years, 
by the unanimous concurrence of the ſtates of the king- 
dom. This prince aſcended the throne of Sweden withoat 
the leaſt diſturbance; and, of his own accord, took an oath 
in full ſcnate, that he would never attempt to introduce a 
deſpotic authority; but maintain their liberties with his 


blood, and govern his ſubjects in all reſpects according to 


the laws, and the form of government eſtabliſhed in Sweden. 
This public act which was communicated to all the foreign 
miniſters, and particularly to the envoy from Peterſburgh, 
met with ſuch a favourable reception from the czarina, that 
the expreſſed her latis{14tion in a public declaration; and 
the good underitaniling between the two courts was per- 
fectly reſtored. 


JJC 


a 1 in m. 
month of November, the king, in his ſpeech from the 2 
urone 


* 


hem 

a X . had mad. 
no alteration in the ſtate of affairs in Holland; and tin . 
had received the ſtrongeſt aſſurances from the ſtates, 55,1 N 
firm reſolution to maintain the intimate union and friendf;, 
happily ſubſiſting between his majeſty and thoſe ancient a0 
natural allies of his crown. He exhorted both hn. 
conſider ſeriouſly of ſome effectual proviſions, t0 fl. 12 
thoſe audacious crimes of robbery and violence, AN 
frequent about the capital, procceding in a great weak 
from that profligate ſpirit of irreligion, idleneſs, 4 
and extravagance, which had of late extended itt 
uncommon degree, to the diſhonour of the nation, 
great offence and prejudice of the ſober and induſtrius pan 
of the people. The paragraphs of this ſpeech were as u 
echoed bac to the throne in addreſſes, replete with erg. 
ſions of loyalty, affection, and approbation, Oppolitic 
was by this time almoſt extinguiſhed; and the proceeding, 
of both houſes took place with ſuch unanimity as was har 
ever known before this period in a Britiſh parliament, 71. 
commons, however, ſeem to have aflembled with fuck fes. 
timents as did no great honour to their temper and magna. 
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elf in an 
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nimity. In a few days after the ſeſſion opened, lord viſcoure 


C e, a young nobleman, whole character entitled hin 
to very little regard or influence among men of ſenſe and 
probity, made a motion, that mr. Murray, who had becn 4, 
ſeverely perſecuted in the laſt ſeſſion for refuſing to hum): 
himſelf on his knees before them, ſhould be again committed 
cloſe priſoner to Newgate for the fame offence. This pro- 
poſal, which ſuppoſed a power that the commons had nee: 
before exerciſed, was ſharply diſputed by the earl of Egmont, 
and others, who had not reſigned all tenſe of moderation; 
but the majority adopted the meaſure with g:eat eagernefs, 
and the ſpeaker was ordered to iſſue his warrant accordino!y. 
Then the houſe retolved, that the ſaid Alexander Murr; 
ſhould receive the ſentence, for his now being committed 
cloſe priſoner to his majeſty's goal of Newgate, at the bar: 
the houſe, upon his knees; and the ſerjeant at arms wa; 
commanded to take him into cuſtody for this purpoſe. The: 
indignation, however, was eluded by the caution ot the d. 
linquent, who, having foreſeen the effects of their reſentment, 
had prudently retired to another country. They determined, 
nevertheleſs to proceed againſt him as a perſon of tome c 
fequence in the common- wealth; for, being informed di 
retreat, they condelcended ſo far as to preſent an acdrets !; 
his majeſty, deſiring that his royal proclamation might. 
iflued for apprehending the ſaid mr, Murray, proniting 
reward to him who ſhould have che good tortune to aße, 
hend this fugitive—a requeſt with which his majelty m9! 
graciouſly complied. | 

Nor was this the only addrefs preſented to the king upon 
ſuch an important ſubject, A pamphlet, indituled, Ide 
Caſe of the hon. Alexander Murray, eſquire, in an appeal 
to the people of Great-Britain,” was firit ſtigmatizcg in 2 
complaint to the houſe, and afterwards produced, an jad 
at the table. The piece was written with great cri) 
and abounded with fevere animadverſions, not 08! 07 
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attorney-general to proſecute the authors or al 
printers or printer, and the publiſhers or publit Sorts 
ſaid ſcandalous libel, that they might be brought to cot 
puniſhment. Directions were accordingly g1\ 
purpoſe, and a proſecution commenced again{l th 1 
who had ſome reaſon to be diſmayed, conſidering gence 
weight of influence he was doomed to encounter T. | © 
ariſing from a proſecution of the crown, e a 11005 
queſt, and founded on a vote of the houſe . ©, . 
Nevertheleſs, when the cauſe was heard before the gs *: 
juſtice of England, a jury of free-born Engine 10 20 
of London, affened their privilege of judging. | 
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endant with 4 U. 
well as the fact, and acquitcd the Jefendant \ 
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admirable ſpirit of indegangency: . They 2 2 
amphlet as an appeal again PPPre rh and, _—_—_— 
bat the contents were true, they could not in conſcience 

"doe it a falſe libel, even though it had been ſo declared 

—"— of the branches of the legiſlature. 

; The commons, in regulating the ſupplies of the enſuing 

year, voted the continuation of 18,857 men for the land- 

ervice, though not without ſome oppoſition from certain 
atriots, who, rather from a ſenſe of duty than from any 
hope of influencing the majority, affirmed, that 16,000 men, 

in time of peace, would anſwer all the ends propoſed by a 

ſtanding army. The number of ſeamen was fixed at 10,000, 
large ſums were granted to make up deficiencies, and fulfil 

the engagements ot the crown with the electors of Bavaria 

and Saxony, as well as for the maintenance of Nova-Scotia 
and Georgia, and the "caſtles on the coaſt of Guinea; and 

112,1521. 38. zd. were voted, as a full compenſation to the 

old royal African company for their excluſive charter and 

property, to be applied for the relief of their creditors®. . 

[1752] The laws enacted for the encouragement of traſſic, 
and the regulations of civil polity, conſiſted in an act for 
licenſing pawabrokers, and for the more effectual preventing 
the recciving of ſtolen goods: another for preventing thefts 
and robberies, by which places of entertainment, dancing, 
and muſic in London, Weſtminſter, and within 20 miles of 
the capital, were ſuppreſſed and prohibited, unleſs the pro- 
pit etors of them could obtain licences from the juſtices of the 
peace, empowered for that purpoſe: a third for annexing the 
tortcited eltates in Scotland unalienably in the crown, after 
having made ſatisfaction to the lawful creditors; eſtabliſhing 
a method of leaſing theſe eſtates, and applying the rents and 

rofits of them for the better civiliſing and improving che 

Highlands, and preventing future diforders in that part of 
the united kingdom. Nothing could be more ſalutary than 
the purpoſes of theſe regulations. The ſuburbs of the me- 
tropolisabounded with an incredible number ot public-houſes, 
which continually reſounded with the noiſe of riot and in- 
temperance: they were the haunts of idleneſs, fraud, and 
rapine; and the ſeminaries of drunkenneſs, debauchery, ex- 
travagance, and every vice incident to human nature: yet 
the ſuppreſſion of thele receptacles of infamy was attended 
with an inconvenience, which, in ſome cafes aroſe even to a 
degree of oppreſſion. The juſtices being veſted, by the 
legiſlature with the power of granting or refuſing licences, 
were conſtituted, in effect, the arbiters on whole deciſion the 
fortunes and livelihood of many individuals abſolutely de- 
pended. Many of thoſe who exerciſed this ſpecies of magiſ- 
tracy within the bills of mortality were, to the reproach of 
government, men of profligate lives, needy, mean, ignorant, 
and rapacious, and often acted from the mo{t ſcandalous 
principles of ſelfiſh avarice. 

The law relating to the Highlands of Scotiand was well 
calculated for promoting, among the inhabitants of that 
country, ſuch a ſpirit of induſtry as might detach them from 
their dangerous connexions, and gradually ſupercede that 
military genius which had been ſo productive of danger and 
alarm to the ſouthern parts of Great-Britain. The king, by 
this act, was empowered toappoint commiſſioners for manag- 
ing the forleited eſtates; who were enabled to grant leaſes of 
lmalllarms, not above 2ol. a year, to individuals, who ſhould 
takean oath to government to reſide upon and cultivate the 
lands thus let. It was alſo provided, that no leaſe ſhould be 
granted for a longer term than 21 years; and that the leflees 
nould not pay above three-fourths of the annual value. 
Although theſe forfeited eſtates were generally encumbered 
wich claims beyond their real value, and the act directed 
lat they ſhould be dilpoſed of by public ſale; yet, as they 
lay in the molt diſaffected parts of the Highlands, it was 
thought necefiary that they ſhould remain in the poſſeſſion 
ot the crown, becauſe, in caſe of their being publicly fold, 
they might be purchaſed in truſt for the families of the per- 
lons by whom they were forfeited, and thus the ſpirit of dil- 
affection would {till ſurvive. A valuation, therefore, was 
made by the court of ſeſſion in Scotland, at the joint ſuit of 
the crown and the creditors; and the value bei ng aſcertained, 
the juſt claimants were paid out of the next aids granted by 
Parliament, The bill met with conſiderable oppoſition in 
the houſe of peers from the duke of Bedford and the earl of 
bath, who probably foreſaw that the good effects of this 
heme, ſo laudable in itſelf, would be fruſtrated in the ex- 
ecution; and that the act, inſtead of anſwering the purpoſes 


15 Thele expences were defrayed by a continuation of the duties on malt, 
| ib an. tax at three ſhillings in the pound; a duty on licences, to be yearly 
* f Pawnbrokers and dealers in ſecond-hand goods, within the bills of 
hy ty; the ſum of 1, 400, oool. advanced by the Bank, according to a pro- 
pou! made for that purpoſe ; 5oo, oool. to be iſſued from the finking-tund ; 
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for which it was intended, would ſerve only as a job to gra- 
tify the rapacious retainers to the government, and their 
emiſſaries, in that country. After a warm debate, however, 
it was adopted by a great majority, and obtained the royal 
aſſent 

A third law related to certain articles of the national debr, 
which were now converted into ſeveral joint ſtocs of anntm— 
ties, transferable at the Bank of England, to be charged on 
the ſinking- fund. A great number of different funds for 
annuities, eſtabliſhed at different times, and by different 
acts, ſubſiſted at this period; ſo that it was neceffary to keep 
many different accounts, which could not be regulated with- 
out conſiderable trouble and expence, for the removal of 
which the bill was calculated. 

In conſequence of petitions from the woolen manufacturers 
of Weſtmorland and Yorkthire, two bills were brought in, 
and paſſed through both houſes, by which the ports of 
Lancaſter and Great Yarmouth were opened for the im- 
portation of wool and woolen yarn from Ircland; but why 
this privilege was not extended to all the frequented ports 
of the kingdom it is not eaſy to conceive, without ſuppoſing 
a little national jealouſy on one hand, and a great deal of 
grievous reſtraint on the other. Over and above theſe new 
laws, ſome unſucceſsful endeavours were uſed in behalf of 
commerce and police. A bill was offered for laying further 
reſtrictions on pawnbrokers and brokers, that they might no 
longer ſuc the blood of the poor, and act as the acceffaries 
of theft and robbery, which was canvaſled, debated, and 
made its way through the lower-houle; but the lords rejected 
it as a crude ſcheme, which they could not amend, becauſe 
It was a money-bill, not cognizable by their houſe, without 
engaging in a diſpute with the commons. Another bill was 
prepared, for giving power to change the puni%ment of fe- 
lony, in certain caſes, to confinement and hard lahour in 
doc-yards or garriſons. It was the opinion of many who 
wiſhed well to their country, and were properly qualited to 
proſecute ſuch enquiries, that the practice of conſigning ſuch 
a number of wretches to the hands of the executioner ſerved 
only, by is frequency, to defeat the purpoſe of the law, in 
robbing death of all its terror, and the public of many ſub- 
jects, who might, notwithſtanding their delinquency, be in 
ſome meaſure rendered uſeful to ſociety. Such was the mo- 
tive that influenced the promoters of this bill; by which it 
was propoſed, in imitation of that economy practiſed in other 
countries, to confine felons convicted under certain circum- 
ſtances to hard labour upon the public works of the kingdom. 
The ſcheme was adopted by the lower-houſe, but rejected 
by the lords, who ſeemed apprehenſive of its bringing ſuch 
diſcredit upon his majeſty's doc-yards as would diſcourage 
perſons who valued their reputation from engaging in ſuch 
employment. : 

Of {t1]] greater importance to the nation was the next 
meaſure propoſed, in a bill for making the militia of Eng- 
land more uſeful, preſented by mr. Thornton, a gentleman 
of Yorkſhire, who had diſtinguiſhed himfelf by his loyalty 
and patriotiſm. It was canvaſſed in a committee of the 
whole houſe, and underwent divers amendments ; but mit- 
carried, through the averſion of the miniſtry to any project 
tending to remove or leſſen the neceſſity of maintaining a 
ſtanding army. A conſiderable number of petitions for dit- 
ferent regulations, in reſpect to commerce and convenience 
of traffic, were preſented, confidered, and left upon the 
table. A remonſtrance from the priſoners confined in the 
gaol of the King's-bench, complaining of their miſerable 
ſituation, ariſing from want of roorsand other conveniences, 
being taken into conſideration by a committee, among othe 
evidences, they examined that remarkable perſonage who 
had ſignalized himſelf in different parts of Chriſtendom, 
under the name of Theodore king of Corfica. Though for- 
merly countenanced, and even treated asa ſovereign prince 
by the Britiſh miniſtry, he was now reduced to the forlorn 
condition of a confined debtor; and, to the reproach of this 
kingdom, died in priſon, furrounded with all the miſery of 
indigence, and overwhelmed with the infirmities of old age. 
But the moſt remarkable circumſtance of the parliamentary 
tranſactions that diſtinguiſhed this ſeſſion, was a motion 
made in both houſes for an addrefs tothe king, beſeeching 
his majeſty, that in time of public tranquillity he would be 
graciouſly pleaſed to avoid entering into ſubſidiary treaties 
with foreign princes, which are ſo burthenſome to this nation. 
This extraordinary propoſal was made and ſtretuouſly 


a duty laid on gum ſenega; and the continuation of divers other occaſional 
impoſitions. The grants for the year amounted to ſomething leſs than four 
millions, and the proviſions made tor this expence exceeded it in the ſum of 
200, 7 1000, 241. 108. 65d, | 
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urzed by the duke of B—, and a vehement debate enſued, 
in which the earls of G—, S—, and H, oppoſed it with an 
exertion of ſuperior abilities; and the queſtion being Pubs 
as carried in the negative, without a diviſion: The ſame 
ture attended it in the houſe of commons, where it was in- 
troduced by lord H—y, and ſupported by {ume diſtinguiſh - 
<| orators. The ſeſſion ended in the latter end of March, 
when his majeſty, having given his aſſent to 95 public 
and private bills, harangued both houles, and prorogued 
the parliament. : 3 

Immediately after the e e the King appointed a 
regency, and ſet out for lanover, in order to complete the 
great ſcheme he had projected for electing a king of the 
Romans. Great-Britain, in the mean time, produced no 
event of importance, or any tranſaction that deſerves hiſ- 
torical mention, except the ratification of two treaties of 
peace and commerce with the ſtates of Tripoli and Tunts 
on the coaſt of Barbary, concluded by the Britiſh conſuls 
in thoſe cities, under the influence and auſpices of an Eng- 
liſh ſquadron, commanded by commodore Keppel, ſon to 
the earl of Albemarle. The tide of luxury till flowed with 
an impetuous current, bearing down all the mounds of tem- 
perance and decorum; while fraud and profligacy ſtruc 
out new channels, through which they eluded the reſtrictions 
of the law, and all the vigilance of civil policy. New arts 
of deception were invented, in order to enſnare and ruin 
the unwary; and ſome infamous practices, in the way of 
commerce, were countenanced by perſons of rank and im- 
portance in the common- wealth. A certain member of 
parliament was obliged to withdraw himſelf from his 
country, in conſequence of a diſcovery, by which it appeared 
that he had contrived and executed ſchemes for deſtroy- 
ing his own thips at ſea, with a view to defraud the 
INLUrers. 

In the courſe of this year the affairs of the continent did 
not undergo any material alteration. In France the religious 
diſpute concerning the doctrine of Janſenius ftill ſubtiſted 
between the clergy and the parhament; and ſeemed to ac- 
quire additional fuel from the violence of the archbiſhop of 
Paris, a haughty turbulent prelate, whoſe pride and bi- 
gotry were ſufficient to embroil one half of Chriſtendom. 
The northern powers enjoyed a perfect tranquillity; the 
ſtares-general of the United-Provinces were engroſſed by 
plans of national com y. Spain was intent upon extend- 
ing her commerce, bringing her manufactures to perfection, 
and repreſſing the inſolence of the Barbary Corſairs. His 
Portugeſe majeſty endeavoured, by certain peremptory pre- 
cautions, to chec the exportation of gold coin from his do- 
minions; and inſiſted upon inſpecting the books of the Bri- 
tiſh merchants ſettled at Liſbon ; but they refuſed to com- 

iy with this demand, which was contrary to a treaty ſubſiſt- 
ing between the two crowns; and he thought proper to ac- 
quieſce in their refuſal, He was much better employed in 
obtaining from the pope an abolition of the annual proceſſion 
called the Auto da fe, one of the moſt horrid triumphs of 
ſpiritual tyranny. The peace of Italy was ſecured by a de- 
fenſive treaty concluded at Madrid between the emperor, 
his catholic majeſty, the king of the two Sicilies, and the 
duke of Parma; to which treaty the King of Sardinia after- 
wards acceded. 

With reſpect to the great ſcheme of electing the arch- 
duke Joſeph king of the Romans, freſh objections ſeemed 
to rite from different quarters. ' The good underitanding be- 
tween the courts of Berlin and Hanover received an addi- 
tional ſhoc, from a difpute concerning the property of Eaſt- 
Friefeland, which his Pruſſian majeſty had ſecured, as heir 
to the laſt poſſeſſor. His Britannick majeſty, as elector of 
Hanover, having pretenſions to the fame inheritance, his 
miniſter delivered a memorial to the diet of the empire, aſ- 
ſembled at Ratiſhon, demanding that the king of Pruſſia, 
as elector of Bradenburgh, ſhould be referred to the deci- 
ſion of the Aulick council, in regard to his claim to the 
eſtates of Eaſt-Frieſeland: but the king being already in poſ- 


ſeſſion, refuſed to fubmit his right to the determination of 


that or any other tribunal; and when the diet preſumed to 
deliberate on this affair, his envoy entered a ſtrong proteſt 
againſt their proceedings. At the fame time, he preſented 
the other miniſters with a memorial, tending to refute the 
elector of Hanover's pretenſions to the principality in 
QuEition. - 

At this juncture his Pruſian majeſty made no ſcruple of 
expreſſing his reſentment againſt the court of London, 
which he {zcmed to conſider as an officious cabal, that had 


t Among the proceedings of this ſeſſion it may not be improper to mention 
a new act for the prevention of murders, which had been ſhockingly frequent 
of late, mportiug, that every criminal convicted of this horrid crime ſhould 
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nd right to intermieddle in the affairs of Germany 11. 
ſident at London complained to the Britiſh minja,, © 
divers ſhips, failing under the Pruſſian flag, had math that 
en at fea, and even ſeiſed, by Engliſh cruiſers. = top. 
ais a had been i}I-treated and opprefſed: a Nuns 
fore, demanded reparation in a peremptory tone: * 
the mean time, diſcontinued tlie payment of the Sie, 1 . 
which he had charged himſelf with, by an artich. . 
treaty of Breſlau. This was a ſum of money a; 
2 50,000]. which the emperor Charles VI. father of the re 

ing enipreſs, had borrowed of the ſuhjects of Great. Bi 8. 
on condition of paying an intereſt of fix per cent. and . 
gaging tlie ſilver mines of Sileſia for the repaym I 


- . "=, 
Uicte in the 
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principal. Theſe devolved to tlie king of Pruſſa nba. 
incumbrance, and he continued to pay the intereſt Wy 


tually till this juncture, when the payment was ſtopped 
and he publiſhed a paper, intituled, An Expoſition of th 
Motives which influenced his Conduct on this Octafiors 
In his memorial to the miniſtry of Great-Britain he allea, 
ed, that 18 Pruſſian ſhips, and 33 neutral veſſels, in which 
the ſubjects of Pruſſia were concerned, had been a. 
feiſed by Engliſh privateers : his account of damages amy... 
ed to a very conſiderable fum; and tic demanded 48 
moſt dogmatic terms, that the affair ſhould be finally ke 
cuſſed in the term of three months from the date of H. ... 
monſtrance. The expoſition and memorial were fabi 
to che examination of the ableſt civilians in England who . 
refuted every article of the charge with equal preciſion a8 
perſpicuity. They proved, that captures by fea fel] pro 
erly under the cognizance of thoſe powers under why! 
Juriſdiction the ſeiſures were made: and, therefore, 1; 
Pruffian majeſty could not, conſiſtent with the law of nations 
determine theſe diſputes in his own tribunals. Ther de. 
monſtrated, by undoubted evidence, the falfity of many 
facts alledged in the memorial, as well as the fairneſs of tte 
proceedings by which ſome few of the Pruſſian veſſels ha; 
been condemned; and made it appear, that no inſult or in- 
Jury had been offered to the ſubjects of Pruſſia. Finally, 
they obſerved, that the Sileſia loan was a private tranſaction 
of ſuch a nature, that, even if a war had happened hetwecn 
the emperor Charles VI. and his Britannick majeſty, this mut 
have been held ſacred and inviolable : that when the em- 
preſs-queen ceded Silefia to the king of Pruſſia, this monarch 
charged himſelf with the repayment of the loan, which, 
being a private debt, and transferable, was now diffuſed into 
different countries, and become the property of many others 
deſides the ſubjects of Great-Britain. They woundup their 
chain of reaſoning by obſerving, that, according to agree: 
ment, with the emperor, the whole of this loan ſhould have 
been repayed in the year 1745; whereas the complaints 
{pecified in the Pruſſian memorial were founded on fic: 
poſterior to that period. Whether his Pruſſian myelty vs 
convinced by theſe reaſons, and deſiſted from principle, 0! 
thought proper to give up his claim upon other political 
conſiderations; certain it is, he no longer inſiſted upon fa 
faction, but ordered the payments of the Silcha loan 19 
continued without further interruption : a report, indess 
was circulated, that advantage had been taken of the demi 
by a certain prince, who employed his agents to iy 
great part of the loan at a conſiderable diſcount. 
Hou much ſoever the king of Pruffia may be the file] 
of cenſure on this occaſion, it mult be allowed that, vi! 
regard to his own ſubjects, he acted as a wile legiſludt. 
and the father of his country. He peopled the deterts 
Pomerania, by encouraging, with royal bounties, à git 
number of induſtrious emigrants to ſettle in that province » 
the face of which, in a very few years, underwent the mi 
agreeable alteration. Above 60 new villages arolc amid : 
barren waſte, and every part of the country exhibited mar. 
of ſucceſsful cultivation. Thoſe ſolitary and deſolate plan, 
where no human footſteps had for many ages been 1 
were now converted into fields of corn. The farms war 
regularly parcelled out : the houſes multiplied, and ear 
with population : the happy peafants, ſheltered ina PR py 
manner under their king's protection, ſowed theilt | ren 
in peace, and reaped their harveſts in ſecurity. The _— 
care and indulgence were extended to the unpeopled pa 
of other provinces within the Pruſſian dominion, . 
extraordinary encouragement was granted to all = 
proteſtants who ſhould come and fertle under the 39 
ment of this political ſage. 4 thei! 
The courts of Vienna and Hanover till employ* f the 
chief attention upon the ſcheme of clecting à king o 


; Fg 4 the ſul⸗ 
be executed in one day aſter his ſentence, and his body _ 1 of ever 


geons for diſſection—-an expedient which hath been found pro 
ſalutary conſequence, 
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Romans; and the elector of Mentz, influenced by the ma- 
ry of the college, had convoked an electoral diet for 
rs purpoſe; but {trong proteſts againſt this convocation 
_ F entered by the electors of Cologn and Palatine, 
hed that it was thought expedient to conciliate this 
wy by taking ſome ſteps in his favour, with reſpect to 
"ie ſarisfaction he demanded from the empreſs- queen and 
his Britannick majeſty. His claim upon the court of Vi- 
-nna amounted to three millions of florins, by way of in- 
1emnification for the loſſes he had ſuſtained during the war. 
e demanded of the king of England 20,000l. ſterling, for 
proviſion and forage furniſhed to the Britiſh troops while 
ey acted on the Maine; and the like ſum for the like 
un poſes from the ſtates- general of the United Provinces. 
his empreſs- queen could not help remonſtrating againſt 
the demand as exorbitant in itſelf, and the more unreaſon- 
able, as the elector Palitine, at the death of her father, had 
openly declared againſt the pragmatic ſanction, which he 
11d guaranteed in the molt folemn manner: ſhe, therefore, 
obletved, that the damage he had ſuſtained, in conſequence 
of that declaration, ought to be conſidered as the common 
fire of war, theſe reaſons, though concluſive and irrefra- 
ible in the uſual way of arguing, made no impreſſion up- 
on the Palatine, who perfectly well underſtood his own im- 
portance, and was determined to ſeiſe this opportunity of 
turning it to the beſt advantage. The court of Vienna, 
and the maritime powers, finding him thus obſtinately at- 
tached to his own intereſt, reſolved to bring him over to 
their views at any rate, and commenced a negotiation with 
him, which produced a formal treaty. By this convention 


his demands in money were fixed at 1200,000 Duch florins, 


to be paid at three inſtalments, 550,009 by the emprels- 


queen, and the remaining 700,000 by the king of Great- 


Britain and the ſtates-general, according to the proportion 
eltavliſhed in former treaties. The privilege of Non ap- 
pellendo, for the duchy of Deux-ponts was confirmed to 
his electoral highneſs, rogether with ſome other rights and 
pretenſions, in conſideration of his concurring with the 
other electors in the choice of a king of the Romans, to be 


_ elected according to the cuſtoms preſcribed by the laws and 


conſtitutions of the empire. He likewiſe engaged to join 
them in ſettling the articles of the capitulation with the 
king of the Romans, emperor in futuro. Yet, even after 
the concurrence of this prince was ſecured, the propoſed 
election proved abhortive, from the ſtrong objecttons that 
were ſtarted, and the ſtrenuous oppoſition which was made 
by his Pruſſian majeſty, who perhaps aſpired in ſecret at the 
imperial dignity, which the empreſs-queen took all this 
pains to perpetuate in her own family. 

[1753] The king of Great-Britain, returning from the 
continent, opened the ſeſſion of parliament on the 11th-day 
ot January with a ſpeech, implying, That all his views and 
negotiations had been calculated and directed to pre- 
ſerve and ſecure the duration of a general peace, ſo agree- 
able and neceffary to the welfare of all Europe: that he 
had the ſatisfaction to he aſſured of a good diſpoſition in all 
the powers that. were his allies, to adhere to the ſame ſalu- 
tary object. He exhorted them td continue their attention 
to the reduction of the national debt, the augmentation of 


the ſinking fund, and the improvement of the public re- 


venue. He recommended to their ſerious conſideration 
what further laws and regulations might be neceſſary for 
luppreſſing thoſe crimes and diſorders, of which the public 
had ſo juſtly complained : and concluded with an aſſurance, 
that his hearty concurrence and endeavours ſhould never be 
wanting in any meaſure that might promote their welfare 
and proſperity. The addrefles in anſwer to this ſpeech 
ere couched in the uſual form of implicit approbation : 
but that of the commons did not paſs without queſtion. 
The carl of E took exceptions to one paragraph, in which 
iney acknowledged his majeſty's wiſdom, as well as good- 
ncis in purſuing ſuch meaſures as muſt contribute to main- 
tam and render permanent the general tranquillity of Eu- 
rope; and declared their ſatisfaction at the aſſurances his 
majelty had received from his allies, that they were all at- 
tached to the fame ſalutary object. His lordſhip expatiated on 
te ablurdity ofaheſe compliments at ſuch a juncture, when 


tne peace of Europe was fo precarious, and the Engliſh na- 
won had ſo much cauſe of complaint and diſſatisfaction. 


le was ſeconded by tome other individuals who declaimed 


c., Several duties on ſalt, as well as on red and white herrings delivered out 

£ ome conſumption, were rendered perpetual, though ſubject to be re- 

* by parliament; and it was provided, that the debt contracted upon 
e duties being diſcharged, all the after produce of them ſhould become 

part of the ſinking- fund. 

al 95 the new law, the clerk of the peace in the county where the crime 
committed is obliged, upon receiving proper information, to proſe- 
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with great vivaciey againſt continental connexions; and en- 
deavoured to expoſe the weakneſs and folly of the whole 
ſyſtem of foreign meaſures which our miniſtry had lately 
purſued. It muft be owned, indeed, that they might have 
choſen a better opportunity to compliment their ſovereign 
on the permanency of the peace than at this juncture, when 


they mult have ſeen themſelves on the very brink of a new 


rupture with the moſt formidable power in Europe. But 
the truth is, theſe addrefles to the throne had been long con- 
ſidered as compliments of courſe, implying no more than a 
reſpectful attachment to their fovereign: accordingly, 
both houſes agreed to their reſpective addreſſes without di- 
viſion. The two grand committees of ſupply and of ways 
and means, being eſtabliſhed, the buſineſs of the houſe was 
tranſacted without much altercation; and the people had 
great reaſon to be ſatisfied with their moderate proceedings. 
Ten thouſand ſeamen, with the uſual number of land- forces, 
were retained for the enſuing year. They provided for the 
maintenance of the new colony in Nova-Scotia, the civil 
eſtabliſhment of Georgia, the dvpport of the caſtles on the 
coalt of Guinea, and the erection of a new fort at Anama- 
boa, where the French had attempted to make a ſettlement; 
and they enabled his majeſty to fulfil his engagements with 
the king of Poland and the elector of Bavaria. 

The ſupplies, including grants for former deficiencies 
and ſervices, for which no proviſion had been made in the 
laſt year, did not exceed 2,132,770l. 178. 24d. in order to 
defray which expence they aſſigned the duty on malt, &c. 
the land-tax at 2s. in the pound, the ſurplus of certain 
funds in the exchequer, and the ſum of 420, oool. out of 
the ſinking- fund; to that the exceedings amounted to near 
300,0001.5 As for the national debt, it now ſtood at the 
enormous ſum of 74,368,4511. 15s. 1d. and the ſinking- 
fund produced 1,735, 5291. 6s. 104d. 

One of the firſt meaſures brought upon the carpet, in the 
courſe of this ſeſſion, was an act containing regulations for 
the better preſervation of the game, of which fo grear ha- 
voc had been made by poachers, and other perſons un- 
qualified to enjoy that diverſion, and the total exterpation 
of it was apprehended. | 

The next ſtep taken by the commons was an affair of 
much greater conſequence to the community, being a bill 
for obliging ſhips the more effectually to perform quaren- 
tine, in order to prevent the plague from being imported 
from foreign countries into Great-Britain. For this pur- 
poſe, it was ordained, that if this dreadful viſitation ſhould 
appear in any ſhip to the northward of Cape Finiſterre, the 
maſter or commander ſhould immediately proceed to the 
harbour of New Grimſby, in one of the iſlands of Scilly, 
and there communicate the diſcovery to ſome officer of 
the cuſtoms ; who ſhould, with the firſt opportunity, tranſ- 
mit this intelligence to another cuſtom-houſe officer in the 
neareſt port of England, to be by him forwarded to one of 
his majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate. In the mean 
time the ſhip ſhould remain at the ſaid iſland, and not an 
individual preſume to go aſhore, until his majeſty's plea- 
{ure ſhould be known. It was alſo provided, that in caſe 
the maſter of a ſhip thus infected ſhould not be able to make 
the iſlands of Scilly, or be forced up either channel by vi- 
olent winds, he ſhould not enter any frequented harbour; 
but remain in ſome open road, until he could receive orders 
from his majeſty, or the privy- council: that, during this 
interval, he ſhould avoid all intercourſe with the ſhore, or 
any perſon or veſſel whatſoever, on pain of being deem- 
ed guilty of felony, and ſuffering death without benefit of 
clergy. 

In order the more effectually to repreſs the barbarous 
practice of plundering ſhips which have the misfortune to 
ſuffer ſhipwrec; a practice which prevailed upon many dif- 
ferent parts of the Britiſh coaſt, to the diſgrace of the nation, 
and the ſcandal of human nature; a bill was prepared, con- 
taining clauſes to enforce the laws againſt ſuch ſavage delin- 
quents, who prowl along the ſhore, like hungry wolves, in 
hopes of preying upon their fellow-creatures; and certain 
proviſions for the relief of the unhappy ſufferers. > When 
the mutiny-bill fell under deliberation, the earl of Egmont 
propoſed a new clauſe for empowering and requiring regi- 
mental courts-marſhal to examine witneſſes upon oath in all 
their trials. The propoſal occaſioned a debate, in which 
the miniſtry were pretty equally divided ; but the clauſe 


cute the offenders at the expence of the county. It was likewiſe propoſed, 
that in caſe of no perſecution of this nature ſhonld be commenced within a 
certain limited time after the information ſhculd have been le ally given, in 
that caſe the county might be ſued by the perſon who had ſuſtained the da- 
mage, add obliged to indemnify him for his loſs : but this clauſe was re- 
jected by the majority; and the bill, having made its way through both 
houſes, received the royal aſſent. 
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as diſapproved by the majority, and this annual bill was 
caacted into a law without any alteration. 

The next bill was framed in conſequence of divers peti- 
tions preſented by the exporters of corn, who complained 
that the bounties were not paid, and prayed that the houſe 
would make proper proviſion for that purpoſe. A bill was 
accordingly brought in, importing, that intereſt after the 
rate of 3 per cent. ſhould be allowed upon every debenture 
tor the bounty on the exportation of corn, payable by the 
receiver-general or caſhier of the cuſtoms, until the princi- 
gal could be diſcharged out of ſuch cuſtoms or duties as are 
appropriated for the payment of this bounty. This pre- 
mum on the exportation of corn ought not to be granted, 
except when the lownels of the market - price in Great-Britain 
proves that there is a ſuperabundance in the kingdom; 
otherwiſe the exporter will find his account in depriving our 
own labourers of their bread, in order to ſupply our rivals at 
an eaſier rate: for example, ſuppoſe wheat in England 
ſhould ſell for 208. a quarter, the merchant might export it 
to France, and afford it tothe people of that kingdom for 
18s. becauſe the bounty on exportation would, even at that 
rate, afford him a conſiderable advantage. ) 

A great number of merchants having preſented petitions 
from different parts of the kingdom, repreſenting that the 
trade to Turkey was greatly decreaſed, afcribing this di- 
munition to the excluſive charter enjoyed by a monopoly, 
and praying that the trade might be laid open to all his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, one of the members for Liverpool moved 
for leave to bring in a bill for this purpoſe. Such a mea- 
ſure had been twice before propoſed without ſucceſs; but 
now it was adobted without oppoſition. A bill was imme- 
diately introduced; and, notwithſtanding all the intereſt and 
efforts of the Turkey company, who petitioned the houſe 
againſt it, and were heard by their counſel, it paſſed through 
both houſes, and received the royal ſanction. By this re- 
gulation any Britiſh ſubject may obtain the freedom of 
the Turkey company, by paying or rendering a fine of 20l. 
and all the members are ſecured from the tyranny of oppreſ- 
five by-laws, contrived by any monopolizing cabal. 

But this ſeſſion was chiefly diſtinguiſhed by an act for na- 
turalizing Jews, and a bill for the better preventing clan- 
deſtinęe marriages. The firſt of theſe, which paſſed with- 
out much oppoſition in the houſe of lords, from whence it 
deſcended to the commons, was intitled, An act to com- 
mit perſons profeſſing the Jewiſh religion to be naturalized 
by parliament, and for other purpoſes therein mentioned.” 
It as ſupported by fome petitions of merchants and ma- 
nui-cuurers, who, upon examination appeared to be Jews, 


or their dependants; and countenanced by the miniſtry, 


who thought they foreſaw, in the conſequence of ſuch a 


naturalization, a great poſſeſſion to the monied intereſt, 


and a conſiderable increaſe of their own influence among 
the individuals of that community. They boldly affirmed, 
that ſuch a law would greatly conduce to the advantage of 
the nation; that it would cncourage perſons of wealth to 
remove with their effects from foreign parts into Great-Bri- 
tain, increaſe the commerce and the credit of the king— 
dom, and ſet a laudable example of induſtry, temperance, 
and frugality. Such, however, were not the ſentiments of 
the lord-mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city of 
London in common-council aſſembled, who, in a petition 
to parhament, expreſſed their apprehenſion that the bill, if 
paſſed into a law, would tend greatly to the diſhonour of 
the Chriſtian religion, endanger the excellent conſtitution, 
and be highly prejudicial to the intereſt and trade of the king- 
dom in general, and of the city of London in particular. Ano- 
ther petition to the ſame purpoſe was next day preſented to 
the houle, ſubſcribed by merchents and traders of the city of 
London ; who, among other allegations, obſerved, that 
the conſequence of ſuch a naturalization would greatly af- 
fect their trade and commerce with foreign nations, parti- 
cularly with Spain and Portugal. Countal was heard, evi- 
dence examined, and the bill produced violent debates, in 
which there ſeemed to be more paſſion than patriotiſm, more 
declamation than argument. The adverſaries of the bill 
affirmed that ſuch a naturalization would deluge the king- 
dom with brokers, uſurers, and beggars; that the rich 
Jexs, under the ſhadow of this indulgence, would purchaſe 
lands, and even advowſons; ſo as not only to acquire an 
intereſt in the legiſlature, but alſo to influence the conſtitu- 
tion of the church of Chriſt, to which they were the invete- 


i Several other bills were paſſed—one for regulating the number of public- 
houſes, and the more eaſy conviction of perſons ſelling ale and ſtrong liquors 
without licence; an act which empowered the juſtices of the peace to tyran- 
nize over their fellow ſubjects—a ſecond, enabling the magiſtrates of Edin- 
burgh to improve, enlarge, and adorn the avenues aud ſtreets of that city, 
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rate and profefied enemies: that the lower class of ti... 
tion, when thus admitted to the right of denijzen, Was 
interfere with the induſtrious natives who carn their pol 
hood by their labour; and by dint of the moſt parſ hues 
ous frugality, to which the Engliſh are Nane 
at an under - price; ſo as not only to ſhare, hn ane. 
manner to exclude' them from all employment: tha 1 
an adoption . Jews into the community, f. * 
arts of the world, would rob the real ſubjects «x _ 
Picthri ht, diſgrace the character of the nation ae; 
—— to the moſt diſhonourable participation By FN 
truſion, endanger the conſtitution both in church and fta. 
and be an indelible reproach upon the eſtabliſhed re. Ti 
of the country. Some of theſe orators teemed tranſ, 
even to a degree of enthuſiaſm. They prognoſticatey . 
the Jews would multiply ſo much in number, enoroſ: ok 
wealth, and acquire N great power and influence in "Ry 
Britain, that their perſons would be revered, their cult ra 
imitated, and Judaiſm become the faſhionable re ae 
the Engliſh. Finally, they affirmed that ſuch 
directly flying in the face of the propheſy, which dectyre. 
that the Jews ſhall be a ſcattered people, without cout 
or fixed habitation, until they ſhould be converted 1 
their infidelity, and gathered together in the land of the 
fore - fathers. Theſe arguments and apprehenſions, hl 
were in reality frivolous and chimerical, being induſtrigul. 
circulated among the vulgar, naturally prejudicial again 
the Jewiſh people, excited ſuch a ferment throughout the | 
nation, as ought to have deterred the miniſtry from the 
perſecution of ſuch an unpopular meaſure; which, how 
ever, they had courage enough to maintain againſt all op. 
poſition. The bill pafled the ordeal-ot both houſes, and his 
majeſty vouchſated the royal ſanction to this law in favour 
of the Hebrew nation. The truth is, it might have increaſ. 
ed the wealth, and extended the commerce of Great-Bri. 
tain, had it been agreeable to the people; and as the na. 
turalized Jews would ſtill have been excluded from all civil 
and military offices, as well as from other privileges enjoy. 
ed by their Chriſtian brethren, in all probality they would 
have gradually forſaken their own unprofitable and cbt. 
nate infidelity, opened their eyes to the ſhining truths of 
the goſpel, and joined their fellow-ſubjects in embracing 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity. But no miniſtry ought to 11 
an experiment, how plauſible ſoever it may be, it they f 
it, as this was, an object of the people's unconquerable 
averſion. What rendered this unpopular meaſure the mute 
impolitic, was the unſeaſonable juncture at which it was 
carried into execution; that is, at the eve of a general clec- 
tion for a new parliament, when a miniſter ought carcluily 
to avoid every ſtep which may give umbrage to the bo- 
dy of the people. The earl of Eg t, Who argu- 
ed againſt the bill with equal power and vivacity, in de- 
—_— the effect it might have upon that occaſion, | all 
amazed (ſaid he) that this conſideration makes no imprel- 
fion.,—W hen that day, which is not far off, ſhall arrive, | 
ſhall not fear to ſet my foot upon any ground of election in 
the kingdom, in oppoſition to any one man among you, 0! 
any new Chriſtian, who has voted or appeared in favour: 
this naturalization,” © 
Another bill tranſmitted from the upper-houſe, met Vit 
a reception equally unfavourable among the comm, 
though it was Chained on the ſhoulders of the majority, an 
thus forced its way to the throne, where it obtained the 00 
approbation. The practice of ſclemnizing clandeſtine ma 
riages, ſo prejudicial to the peace of families, and lo ole" 
productive of miſery to the parties themſelves thus unites 
was an evil that prevailed to ſuch a degree as claimed tot 
attention of the legiſlature. The ſons and daughters 6: 
great and opulent families, before they had acquired $19 
ledge and experience, or attained to the years of diſcren, 
were every day ſeduced in their affections, and inteig 
into matches big with infamy and ruin; and re. 
greatly facilitated by the opportunities that occurred of ** 
united inſtantaneouſly by the ceremony of marriage, ume 
firſt tranſport of paſſion, before the deſtined victim had 5 
to cool or deliberate on the ſubject. For this E 
purpoſe, there was a band of profligate milcreants, tie _ 
of the clergy, dead to every ſentiment of virtue, aban m 
to all ſenſe of decency and decorum, the molt Pa. 
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priſoners for debt or delinquency, and indeed the vel 

caſts of human ſociety, who hovered about the Vers 


' int100 
according to a concerted plan, to be executed by a voluntary * jnt0 
a third, allowing the exportation of wool and woolen yarn fr 8 f the wht 
any port in Great-Britain and a fourth, preſcribing the breadt Seb migh 
belonging to heavy carriages, that the high roads ol the kingdom us 


the better preſerved. 
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Fleet-priſon to intercept cuſtomers, plying like porters for 
erformed the ceremony of marriage with- 

loyment, and pertorr ; | 
— ace or queſtion, in cellars, garrets, or ale-houſes, to 
_ — dal of religion, and the diſgrace of that order which 
ow "rofeſled. The eaſe with which this eccleſiaſtical ſanction 
they nad and the vicious diſpoſition of thoſe wretches, 
3 2 the practices of fraud and corruption, were produc- 
2 lygamy, indigence, conjugal infidelity, proſtitution, 
= _ curſe that could imbitter the married ſtate. A re- 
markable caſe of this nature having fallen under the cogni- 
ance of the peers, in an appeal from an inferior tribunal, 
that houſe ordered the judges to prepare a new bill for pre- 
venting ſuch abules; and one was accordingly framed, under 
the aulpices of lord Hardwicke, at that time lord high chan- 
cellor of England. In order to anticipate the bad effects of 
clandeſtine marriages, this new ſtatute enacted, that the 
banns ſhould be regularly publiſhed, three ſucceſſive Sun- 
days, in the church of the pariſh where the parties dwell: 
that no licence ſhould be granted to marry in any place, 
where one of the parties has not dwelt at leaſt a month, ex- 
cept a ſpecial licence by the archbiſhop : that if any marriage 
ſhould de ſolemniſed in any other place than a church or a 
chapel, without a ſpecial licence, or in a public-chapel, with- 
out having publiſhed the banns, or obtained a licence of 
ſome perſon properly qualified, the marriage ſhould be void, 
and the perſon who lolemnited it tranſ ported for ſeven years: 
that marriages, by licence, of parties under age, without 
conſent of parent or guardian, ſhould be null and void, un- 
leſs the party under age be a widow, and the parent refuſ- 
ing conſent a widow married again : that when the conſent 
of a mother or guardian is refuſed from caprice, or ſuch 
parent or guardian be non compos mentis, or beyond fea, 
the minor ſhould have recourſe for relief to the court of 
chancery : that no ſuit ſhould be commenced to compel a 
celebration of marriage, upon pretence of any contract: that 
all marriages ſhould be ſolemnized before two witnefles, 
and an entry be made in a book kept for that purpoſe, whe- 
ther it was by banns or licence, whether either of the par- 
ties was under age, or the marriage celebrated with the con- 
ſent of parent or guardian; and this entry to be ſigned by 
the miniſter, the parties, and the witneſſes: that a falſe 
licence or certificate, or deſtroying regiſter-books, ſhould 
be deemed felony, either in principal or acceſſary, and 
puniſhed with death. The bill, when firſt confidered in 
the lower-houſe, gave riſe to a variety of debates; in which 
the members appeared to be divided rather according to 
their real ſentiments, than by the rules of any political diſ- 
tinction: for ſome principal ſervants of the government 
freely differed in .opinion from the miniſter, who counte- 
nanced the bill; while, on the other hand, he was, on this 
occaſion, ſupported by certain chiefs of the oppoſition, and 
the diſputes . were maintained with extraordinary eagerneſs 
and warmth. The principal objections imported, that ſuch 
reſtrictions on marriage would damp the ſpirit of love and 
e e promote mercenary matches, to the ruin of 
domeſtic happineſs, as well as to the prejudice of poſterity 
and population; impede the circulation of property, by pre- 
lerving the wealth of the kingdom among a kind of ariſto- 
cracy of opulent families, who would always intermarry 
within their own pale; ſubject the poor to many inconve- 
niencies, and extraordinary expence, from the nature of the 
forms to be obſerved; and throw an additional power into 
the hands of the chancellor. They affirmed, that no 
human power had a right to diſſolve a vow ſolemnly made 
in the fight of heaven: and that, in proportion as the bill 
prevented clandeſtine marriages, it would encourage forni— 
cation and debauchery, inſomuch as the parties, reſtrained 
Irom indulging their mutual paſſions in an honourable 
manner, would be tempted to gratify them by ſtealth, at 
we hazard of their reputation. In a word, they foreſaw a 
great number of evils in the train of this bill, which have 
not yet been realized. On the other ſide, its advocates en- 
devoured to refute theſe arguments, and fome of them 
poke with great ſtrength and preciſion. The bill under- 
venta great number of alterations and amendments: which 
dere not effected without violent conteſt and altercation. 
At length, however, it was floated through both houles 
on the tide of a great majority, and ſteered into the ſafe 
harbour of royal approbation. Certain it is, the abuſe of 
Kr” marriage might have been removed upon much 
ner derms than thofe impoſed upon the ſubject by this 
il, which, after all, hath been found ineffectual, as it may 
LEY eluded by a ſhort voyage to the continent, or a 
Fre We journey to North-Britain, where the indiſſoluble 

+ May be tied without ſcruple or interruption, 

ver and above theſe new ſtatutes there were ſome other 
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ſubjects which occaſionally employed the attention of the 
commons ; ſuch as the ſtate of the Britiſh ſagar-colonies, 
which was conſidered, in conſequence of N reſented 
by the ſugar-refiners and grocers of London, Weſtminſter, 
and Briſtol, complaining of the exorbitant price demanded 
and given for ſugars imported from Jamaica; deſiring that 
the proprietors ot land in Jamaica might be obliged to cul- 
tivate greater quantities of ground for raiſing ſugar canes, 
or that they (the petitioners) might have leave to import 
Muſcovado ſugars from other countries, when the price of 
thoſe imported from Jamaica ſhould excede a certain rate. 
This remonſtrance was taken into conſideration by a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe; and a great number of evidences 
and papers being examined, they reſolved, that the peo- 
ple of Jamaica with white inhabitants, and cultivating the 
lands thereof, would be the moſt proper meaſure for hve 
ing that iſland, and increaſing the trade and navigation be- 
tween it and Great-Britain, and other parts of his majeſty's 
dominions : that the endeavours hitherto uſed by the legiſ- 
lature of Jamaica to increaſe the number of white inhabi- 
tants, and enforce the cultivation of lands, in the manner 
that might beſt conduce to the ſecurity and defence of that 
iſland, had not been effectual for theſe purpoſes. The houſe 
ordered a bill to he founded on theſe reſolutions; but this 
was poſtponed, until the gory ſhould receive more ful! 
information — the true 
planters of Jamaica laboured under many grievances and 
hardſhips, from diverſe heavy impoſitions and reſtrictions; 
and a detail of theſe was tranſmitted in a repreſentation to 
his majeſty, which was referred to the conſideration of the 
commiſſioners of trade and plantations. The cauſe of the 
planters were defended vigorouſly, and managed in the 
houſe of commons by alderman Beckford, a gentleman of 
vaſt poſſeſſions in the iſland of Jamaica, who perfectly well 
underſtood, and ſtrenuouſly ſupported, the intereſt of that 
his native country. 

Abortive allo proved the attempt to eſtabliſh a law for 
keeping an annual regiſter of marriages, births, deaths, the 
individuals who received alms, and the total number of peo- 
aq in Great-Britain. A. bill for this purpoſe was preſented 

y nar. Potter, a gentleman of pregnant parts and ſpirited 
elocution, who, enumerating the advantages of ſuch a law, 
obſerved, that it would aſcertain the number of the people, 
and the collective ſtrength of the nation; conſequently 
point out thoſe places were there is a defect or excels of po- 
pulation, and certainly determine whether a general na- 
turalization would be advantageous or prejudicial to the 
community; that it would decide what number of men 
might, on any ſudden emergency, be levied for the defence 
of the kingdom; and whether the nation is gainer or loſer 
by ſending its natives to ſettle, and our troops to defend dil- 
tant colonies; that it would be the means of eſtabliſhing a 
local adminiſtration of civil government, or a police upon 
certain fixed principles, the want of which hath been long 
a reproach co the nation, a ſecurity to vice, and an encou- 
ragement to idleneſs; that in many cafes where all other 
evidence is wanting, it would enable ſuitors to recover their 
right in courts of juſtice, facilitate an equal and equitable 
aſſeſſment in raiſing the preſent taxes, and laying future 
impoſitions; ſpecity the lineal deſcents, relations, and alli- 
ance of tamilies ; lighten the intolerable burthens incurred 
by the public, trom innumerable and abfurd regulations re- 
lating to the poor; provide for them by a more equal ex- 
ertion of humanity, and effectually ſcreen them from all 
riſque of periſhing by hunger, cold, cruelty, and oppreſſion. 
Whether fuch a law would have anſwered the ſanguine ex- 
pectations of its patron, we ſhall not pretend to determine; 
though, in our opinion, it muſt have been attended with 
very ſalutary conſequences, particularly in reſtraining the 
hand of robbery and violence, in detecting fraud, bridling 
the ferocity of a licentious people, and eſtabliſhing a hap 
ſyſtem of order and ſubordination. At firit the bill met 
with little oppoſition, except from mr. Thornton, member 
for the city of York, who inveighed againſt it with great fer- 
vour, as a meaſure that favoured of French policy, to which 
the Engliſh nation ever had the utmoſt averſion. He af— 
firmed, that the method in which it was propoſed this re- 
giſter ſhould be kept would furniſh the enemies of Great- 
Britain with continual opportunities of knowing the ſtrength 
or weakneſs of the nation; that it would empower an ill-de- 
ſigning miniſter to execute any ſcheme ſubverſive of pub- 
lic liberty, inveſt pariſh and petty officers of the peace with 
exorbitant powers, and coſt the nation above 50,000). a 
year to carry the ſcheme into execution. Theſe arguments, 
which, we apprehend, are extremely frivolous and incon - 
cluſive, had great weight with a confiderahls number, who 
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joined in the oppoſition, while the miniſtry ſtood neutral. 
Nevertheleſs, after having undergone ſome amendments, it 
was conveyed to the lords, by whom it was, at the ſecond 
reading, thrown out, asa ſcheme of a very dangerous ten- 
dency. The legiſlature of Great-Britain have, on ſome oc- 
caſions, been more ſtartled at the diſtant ſhadow of a bare 
poſſibility, than atthe real approach of the molt dangerous 
innovation. | 

From the uſual deliberations on civil and commercial 
concerns, the attention of the parliament, which had ſel- 
dom or never turned upon literary avocations, was called 
off by an extraordinary ſubject of this nature. Sir Hans 
Sloane, the celebrated phyſician and naturaliſt, well known 
through all the civilized countries of Europe for his ample 
— 2 of rarities, culled from the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms, as well as of antiquities and curio- 
ſities of art, had directed, in his laſt will, that this valua- 
able muſeum, together with his numerous library, ſhould 
be offered to the parliament for the, uſe of the public, in 
conſideration of their paying a certain ſum, in compenſa- 
tion, to his heirs. His terms were embraced by the com- 
mons, who agreed to pay 20, oool. for the whole, ſuppoſed 
'to be worth four times that ſum ; and a bill was prepared 

for purchaſing this muſeum, together with the Harleian col- 
lection of manuſcripts, ſo denominated from its founder, 
Robert Harley, earl of Oxford, lord high treaſurer of Eng- 
land, and now offered to the public by his daughter, the 
ducheſs of Portland. It was propoſed, that theſe pur- 
chaces ſhould be joined to the famous Cottonian library, 
and a ſuitable repoſitory provided for them and the king's 
library, which had long lain neglected, and expoſed to 
the injuries of the weather in the old dormitory at Weſt- 
minſter. Accordingly, truſtees and governors, conſiſting 
of the moſt eminent perſons of the kingdom, were appoint- 
ed, and regulations eſtabliſhed for the management of this 
noble muſeum, which was depoſited in Montagu-Houſe, 
one of the moſt magnificent edifices in England, where it 
is ſubjected without reſerve to the view of the public, under 
certain necefiary reſtriftions, and exhibits a glorious mo- 
nument of national taſte and liberality *. In the beginning 
of June the ſeſſion of Parliament was cloſed by his majeſty, 
who mentioned nothing particular in his ſpeech, but that 
the ſtate of foreign affairs had ſuffered no alteration ſince 
their meeting. 

The genius of the Engliſh people 1s perhaps incompati- 
ble with a ſtate of perfect tranquillity : if it is not ruffled by 
foreign provocations, or agitated by unpopular meaſures of 
demeſtic adminiſtration, it will undergo temporary fermen- 
tations from the turbulent ingredients inherent in its own 
conſtitution. Tumults are excited, and factions kindled 
into rage and inveteracy, by incidents of the moſt frivolous 
nature. At this juncture the metropolis of England was 
divided and diſcompoſed in a ſurprifing manner, by a diſ- 
pute in itſelf of ſo little conſequence to the N that 
it could not deſerve a place in a general hiſtory, if it did 
not ſerve to convey a characteriſtic idea of the Engliſh na- 
tion. In the beginning of the year an obſcure damſel, of 
low degree, whole name was Elizabeth Canning, promul- 
gated a report, which in a little time attracted the attention 
of the public. She afirmed, that on the firſt day of the 
new year, at night, ſhe was ſeiſed under Bedlam-wall by 
two ruffians, who having ſtripped her of her upper apparel, 
ſecured hex mouth with a gag, and threatened to murder 
her ſhould ſhe make the leaſt noiſe; that they conveyed 
her on foot about tenmiles, to a place called Enfield-Waſh, 
and brought her to the houte of one Mrs. Wells, where 
ſhe was pillaged of her ſtays; and, hecauſe ſhe refuſed to 
turn proſtitute, confined in a cold, damp, ſeparate, and 
unfurniſhed apartment; where ſhe remained a whole 
month, withour any other ſuſtenance than a few ſtale cruſts 
of bread, and about a gallon of water; till at length ſhe 
forced her way through a window, and ran home to her 
mother's houle, almoſt naked, in the night of the 29th of 
January. This ſtory, improbable and unſupported, ope- 
rated ſo ſtrongly on the paſſions of the people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aldermanbury, where Canning's mother lived, 
and particularly among fanatics of all denominations, that 
they raiſed voluntary contributions, with ſurpriſing eager- 
neſs, in order to bring the ſuppoſed delinquents to juſtice. 
Warrants were granted for apprehending Wells, who kept 


*The library of fir Hans Sloane conſiſted of above 50,000 volumes, 
including about 350 books of drawings, and 3516 manuſcripts, beſides 
a multitude of prints. The muſeum comprehended an infinite number of 
' medals, coins, urns, utenſils, ſeals, cameos, intaglios, precious ſtones, 
veſſels of agate and jaſper, chryſtals, ſpars, foſſils, metals, minerals, ores, 
earths, ſands, falts, bitumens, ſulphurs, amber, ambergtiſe, tales, miræ, 
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the houſe at Enfield - Waſh, and her accomplices the 
maid, whoſe name was Virtue Hall, and one 
old gipſey-woman, Which laſt was charged by 
having robbed her of her ſtays. Wells, thou 
of the felony, was puniſhed as a bawd. Hall turned 

dence for Canning, but afterwards recanted. 8 the 8 
gipſey, was convicted of the robbery, though he — 4 
undoubted evidence to prove that ſhe was at Abba. ys 
Dorſetſhire that very night in which the telony was f * 
be committed, and Canning and her friends fell into * 
contradictions during the courſe of the trial. By * 
the prepoſſeſſion of the common people in her * P. 
riſen to ſuch a pitch of enthuſiaſm, that the moſt > OY 
truths which appeared on the other fide had no ws P . 
than that of exaſ perating them to the moſt dangerous bs 
of rage and revenge. Some of the witneſles for 8 b + 
though perſons of unblemithed character, were 5 
dated, that they durſt not enter the court; and thoſe wh, 
had reſolution enough to give evidence in her behalf po 
the riſque of aſſaſſination from the vulgar that ſurrounds t 
the place. On this occaſion, fir. Criſp Gaſcoyne "ary 
mayor of London, beiaved with that laudable courage ko” 
humanity which ought ever to diſtinguiſh the chief magic 
trate of ſuch a metropolis. Conſidering the improbabili;; 
of the charge, the heat, partiality, and blind enthuſiſy 
with which it was proſecuted, and being convinced 75 
old woman's innocence by a great number of athdavits, 1 
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luntarily ſent up from the country by perſons of unqueſtion. | 


able credit, he, in conjunction with ſome other worth: 
citizens, reſolved to oppoſe the torrent of vulgar prejudice 
Application was made to the throne for mercy : the cute 
was referred to the attorney and ſollicitor-general, who bar. 
ing examined the evidences on both ſides, made the te. 
port in favour of Squires to the king and council; and th 
poor old creature was indulged with his majeſty's pardon, 
This affair was now {welled up into ſuch a faction as divic. 
ed the greater part of the kingdom, including the rich 4; 
well as the poor, the high as well as the humble. Pan. 
phlets and paſquinades were publiſhed on both fides oi the 
diſpute, which became the general topic of converſation in 
all aſſemblies, and people of all ranks eſpouſed one or crc: 
party with as much warmth and animotity as had ever it. 
flamed the whigs and tories, even at the molt rancorui: 
period of their oppoſition. Subſcriptions were opened, aud 
large ſums levied, on one fide, to proſecute for perjury the 
perſons on whoſe evidence the pardon had been graite!, 
On the other hand, thoſe who had intereſted themſelves tor 
the gipley reſolved to ſupport her witnefles, and, if pol 
ble, detect the impoſture of Canning. Bills of perurr 
were preferred on both ſides. The evidences for Squirss 
were tried and acquitted : at firſt Canning abſ{condetl; vu: 
afterwards ſurrendered to take her trial, and being after 
long hearing found guilty, was tranſported to the Bra 
colonies. The zeal of her friends, however, ſeemed to be 
inflamed by her conviction; and thoſe who carried or to! 
proſecution againſt her were inſulted, even to the dange 
of their lives. They ſupplied her with necetlaries of 2: 
ſorts, paid for her tranſportation. in a private ſhip, ve 
ſhe enjoyed all the comforts and conveniences that cou ve 
afforded in that ſituation, and furniſhed her with fuch le. 
commendations as ſecured to her a very agreeable receptioi 
in New-England. Ez 
Next to this very remarkable tranſaction, the 1nciun 
that principally diftinguithed this year in England, as ls 
execution of dr. Archibald Cameron, a native 0! Nt: 
Britain, and brother to Cameron of Lochiel, chiet nd 
numerous and warlike tribe, who had taken the field a1 
the prince-pretender. After the battle of Culloden, & 
he was dangerouſly wounded, he found means to elcäbe 
the continent. His brother, the doctor, had accompe-” 
him in all his expeditions, though not in a military c= 
city, and was included with him in the act ot m_—_ 
pailed againſt thoſe who had been concerned in the on 
lion. 3 the imminent danger attending wi 
an attempt, the doctor returned privately to Scotland, , 
order (as it was reported) to recover a ſum of mou! 4 
longing to the pretender, which had been embezzled 0! 11 
adherents in that country. Whetever may have beer 5 
inducement to reviſit his native country under __ = 
dicament, certain it is, he was diſcovered, apprele 
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ondufted to London, confined in the Tower, examined 
c 
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by the privy- council, and produced in the court of King's- 
ach. where his identity being proved by ſeveral witneſſes, 
_ ived ſentence of death, and was executed at Ty- 
gs The terror and reſentment of tho people, occaſioned 
2 rebellion having by this time ſubſided, their hu- 
mA ations did not fail to operate in favour of this untor- 
mane + cttleman: their pity was mingled with eſteem, 
ide from his perſonal character, which was altogether 


unblemiſheq, and his deportment on this occaſion, which 
hey could not help admiring, as the ſtandard of manly for- 
ticude and decorum: The populace, though not very ſub- 
ect to tender emotions, were moved to 1 
"ven rovtears, by his behaviour at the place of execution; 
ind many fincere well-wiſhers to the preſent eſtabliſhment 
thought that the ſacrifice of this victim, at ſuch a juncture, 
could not rebound either to his honour or ſecurity . 

The turbulent ſpirit, which is never totally extinguiſhed 
in this iſland, manifeſted itſelf in ſundry tumults that broke 
ut in different parts of South-Britain. The price of pro- 
vigon, and bread in particular, being raiſed to an exorbi- 
tant rate, in conſequence of an abſurd exportation of corn, 
for the ſake of the bounty, a tormidable body of colliers, 
and other labouring people, raiſed an inſurrection at Briſtol, 
began to plunder the corn-vellels in the harbour, and com- 
mit ſuch outrages in the city, that the magiſtrates were 
obliged to have recourſe to the military power. A troop 
of dragoons were lent to their aſſiſtance, and the inſurgents 
were quelled, though not without ſome bloodſhed. Com- 
motions of the ſame kind were excited in Yorkthire, Man- 
cheller, and ſeveral other places in the northern counties. 
At Leeds, a detachment of the king's troops were obliged in 
their own defence to fire upon the rioters, eight or nine of 
whom were killed on the ſpot: and, indeed, to little care 
nad been taken to reſtrain the licentious inlolence ot the 
vulgar by proper laws and regulations, duly exccuted under 
the eye of civil magiſtracy, that a military power was 
found abſolutely neceſſary to maintain the peace of the 
kingdom. . 

The tranquillity of the continent was not endangered by 
any new conteſts or diſturbance : yet the breach between 
the clergy and the parliament of Paris was every day more 
and more widened, and the people were equally divided 
between ſuperltition and a regard for civil liberty, The 
parliament having cauſed divers eccleſiaſtics to be appre- 
hended, for having refuſed to adminiſter the ſacrament to 
perſons in extremity, who retuſed to ſubſcribe to the bull 
Unigenitus, all of them declared they acted according to 
the direction of the archbiſhop of Paris. Application be- 
ing made to this haughty prelate, he treated the deputies 
of the parliament with the moſt ſupercilious contempt, and 
even ſeemed to brave the power and authority of that body. 
They, on the other hand, proceeded to take cognizance of 
the recuſant clergy, until their ſovereign ordered them to 
deſiſt, Then they preſented remonſtrances to his majeſty, 
reminding him of their privileges, and the duty of their 
ſtation, which obliged them to do juſtice on all delinquents. 
In the mean time, they continued to perform their functi- 
ons, and even commenced a proſecution againſt the biſhop 
of Orleans, whom they ſummoned to attend their tribunal. 
Next day they received from Verlailles a lettre de cachet, 
accompanied by letters-patent, commanding them to ſuſ- 
pend all profecutions relating to the refuſal of the ſacra- 
ments; and ordering the letters-patent to be regiſtered. 
Inſtead of obeying theſe commands, they preſented new re- 
monſtrances, for anſwers to w hich they were referred to the 
king's former declarations. In conſequence of this intima- 
ton, they had ſpirit enough to reſolve, © That, whereas 
certain evil-· minded perſons had prevented truth from reach- 
ing the throne, the chambers remained aflembled, and 
all other buſineſs ſhould be ſuſpended.” The aftair was now 
become very ſerious. His majeſty, by freſh letters-patent, 
renewed his orders, and commanded them to proceed with 
their ordinary buſineſs, on pain of incurring his diſpleaſure. 
hey forthw ith came to another reſolution, importing, that 
ey could not obey this junction without a breach of their 
duty and their oath. Next day lettres de cachet were iſſu- 
ed, baniſhing to different parts of the kingdom all the 
members, except thoſe of the great chamber, which the 
ut did not find more tractable than their brethren. They 
Ythwith reſolved to abide by the two reſolutions mention- 
ed above; and, as an inſtance of their unſhaken fortitude, 
dered an eccleſiaſtic to be taken into cuſtody for refuſing 
* ſacraments, This ſpirited meaſure involved them in 
de fate of the reſt; for they were alſo exiled from Paris, 


me citizens of which did not fail to extol their conduct with 
Numb, 88. | | 
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the loudeſt encomiums, and at the ſame time to expres 
their reſentment againſt the clergy, who could not {tir 
abroad without being expoſed to violence and inſult. The 
example of the parliament of Paris was followed by that of 
Rouen, which had courage enough to flue orders for ap- 
prehending the biſhop of Evreux, becauſe he had refuſed 
to appear when ſummoned to their tribunal. Their decrees 
on this occaſion being annulled by the king's council of 
ſtate, they preſented a bold remonſtrance, which, however, 
had no other effect than that of exaſperating the miniſtry. 


A grand depuration being ordered to attend the king, they 


were commanded to deſiſt from intermeddling in diſputes 
relating to the refuſal of the ſacraments, and to regiſter 
this injunction. At their return they had recourle to a new 
remonſtrance; and one of their principal counſellors, who 
had ſpoken freely in the debates on this ſubject, was ar- 
reſted by a party of dragoons, who carried him priſoner to 
the caſtle of Dourlens. In a word, the body of the people 
declared for the parliament, in oppoſition to eccleſiaſtical 
tyranny ; and, had they not been over-awed by a formida- 
ble ſtanding army, would certainly have taken up arms in 
defence of their liberties; while the monarch weakly ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be governed by prieſtly deluſions; and 
ſecure his military appointments, ſeemed to ſet the 
reſt of his ſubjects at defiance. Apprehenſive, however, 
that theſe diſputes would put an entire ſtop to the adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice, he, by letters- patent, eſtabliſhed a royal 
chamber 85 the proſecution of ſuits civil and criminal, 
which was opened with a ſolemn maſs performed in the 
queen's chapel at the Louvre, where all the members aſ- 
ſiſted. On this occaſion another difficulty occured. The 
letters-patent conſtituting this new court ought to have been 
regiſted by the parhament, which was now no more. To 
remedy this defect, application was made to the inferior 
court of the Chatelet; which refuſing to regiſter them, one 
of its members was committed to the Baſtile, and another 
abſconded. Intimidated by this exertion of deſpotic power, 
they allowed the king's officers to enter the letters in their 
regiſter; but afterwars adobted more vigorous reſolutions. 
The heutenant-civil appearing in their court, all the coun- 
ſellors roſe up and retired, leaving him alone, and on the 
table an arret, importing, That whereas the confinzment 
of one of their members, the proſecution of another, who 
durſt not appear, and the preſent calamities of the nation, 
gave them juſt apprehenſion for their own perſons, they 
had, after mature delibeiation, thought proper to retire. 
Thus a dangerous fern ent was excited by the king's eſpouſ- 
ing the caule of ſpiritual infolence and oppreſſion againſt 
the general voice of his people, and the plaineſt dictates of 
reaſon and common loads 

The property of Eaſt Frieſeland continued till to be the 
ſource of contention between the electors of Brandenburgh 
and Hanover. The intereſts of his Britannick majeſty be- 
ing powerfully ſupported by the houfe of Auſtria, the mi- 
niſter of that power at the diet propoſed that the affair 
ſhould be taken into immediate conſideration. He was ſe- 
conded by the miniſter of Brunſwick ; but the envoy trom 
Brandenburgh, baving proteſted in form againit this pro- 
cedure, withdrew from the aſſembly, and the Brunſwick 
miniſter made a counter proteſtation, after which he alſo 
retired. Then a motion being made, that this diſpute 
ſhould be refered to the deciſion of the Aulick council at 
Vienna, it was carried in the affirmative by a majority of 
14 voices. His Pruſſian majeſty's final declaration with re- 
gard to this affair was afterwards preſented to the diet, and 
anſwered in the ſequel by a memorial from his Britannick 
majeſty as elector of Hanover. Some other petty diſputes 
likewiſe happened between the regency of Hanover and the 
city of Munſter ; and the former claiming ſome bailiwics in 
the territories of Bremen, ſequeſtered certain revenues be— 
longing to this city, in Stade and Ferden, till theſe claims 
ſhould be ſatisfied. 

The court of Vienna having dropped for the preſent the 
ſcheme for electing a king of the Romans, concluded a very 
extraordinary treaty with the duke of Modena, ſtipulating, 
that his ſerene highneſs ſhould be appointed perpetual 
governor of the duchy of Milan, with a ſalary of 90, ooo 
florins, on condition that he ſhould maintain a body of 4000 
men, to be at the diſpoſal of the empreſs-queen; that her 
imperial majeſty ſhould have a right to place garriſons in 
the citadels of Mirandola and Reggio, as well as in the 
caſtle of Maſſa-Carrara: that the archduke Peter Leopold 
third ſon of their imperial majeſties, ſhould eſpouſe the 
daughter of the hereditary prince of Modena, by the heireſs 
of Maſſa-Carrara; and, in caſe ot her dying without heirs 
male, the eſtates of that houſe and the duchy of Mirandola 
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ſhould devolve to the archduke; but in caſe of her having 
male iſſue, that ſhe ſhould enjoy the principality of Fermia, 
and other poſſeſſions in Hungary, claimed by the duke of 
Modena, for her fortune: finally, that on the extinction of 
the male branch of the houle of Eſte, all the dominions 
of the duke of Modena ſhould devolve to the houſe of 
Auſtria. 

While the powers on the continent of Europe were thus 
employed in ſtreugthening their reſpective intereſts, and 
concerting meaſures for preventing any interruption of the 
general tranquillity, matters were faſt ripening to a freſh 
rupture between the ſubjects of Great-Britain and France, 
in different parts of North-America. We have already ob- 
ſerved that commiſſaries had been appointed, and confe- 
rences opened at Paris, to determine the diſputes between 
the two crowns, relating fo the boundaries of Nova-Scota 
and we took notice in general of the little arts of evaſion 
practiſed by the French commiflaries, to darken and per- 
plex the diſpute, and elude the pretenſions of his Britannick 
majeſty, They perſiſted in employing theſe arts of chi- 
canery and cavil with ſuch perleverance, that the negotia- 
tion proved abortive, the conferences broke up, and every 
thing ſeemed to portend approaching holttlities. But, be- 
fore we proceed to a detail of the incidents which were the 
immediate forerunners of the war, we will endeavour to con- 
vey a juſt idea of the diſpute concerning Nova-Scotia; 
which, we apprehend, is but imperfectly underſtood, though 
of the utmoſt importance to the intereſt of Great-Britain. 

Nova-Scotia, called by the French Acadia, lies between 
the 44th and ;oth degrees of north latitude, having Neu- 
England and the Atlantick ocean to the ſouth and ſouth- 


welt, and the river and gulf of St. Laurence to the north 


and north-eaſt. The winter, which continues near ſeven 
months in this country, is intenſely cold; and, without the 
intervention of any thing that can be called ſpring, it is 
immediately ſuccecded by a ſummer, the heat of which is 
almoſt inſupportable, but of no long continuance. The 
{oil in general is thin and barren, though ſome parts of it 
are ſaid to be equal to the beſt land in England. The whole 
country is covered with a perpetual fog, even after the 
ſummer has commenced. It was firſt poſſeſſed by the 
French, before they made any eitabliſhment in Canada; 
who, by dint of induſtry and indefatigable perſeverance, 
in ſtruggling with the many difficulties they neceſſarily la- 
boured under in the infancy of this ſettlement, ſubſifterd to- 
lerably well, and increaſed conſiderably, with very little aſ- 
ſiitance from Europe; whilit we even now ſhould loſe the 
immence expence we have already been at to ſettle a colony 
there, and ſhould ſce all our endeavours to that end defeated, 
it the ſupport of the royal hand was withdrawn but for a 
moment. This country, by the poſſeſſion of which an enemy 
would be enabled greatly to annoy all our other colonies, 
and, if in the hands of the French, would be of ſingular 
{crvice both to their fiſhery and their ſugar iſlands, has fre- 
quently changed hands from the French to the Engliſh, and 
from the Engliſh bac again to the French, till our right to 


it was finally ſettled by the twelfth article of the treaty of 


Utrecht, by which all the country included within the an— 
cient limits of what was called Nova-Scotia, or Acadia, 
was ceded to the Engliſh. . This article was confirmed by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle; but, for want of aſcertain- 
ing diſtinctly what were the bounds intended to be fixed 
by the two nations with reſpect to this province, diſpuics 
aroſe, and commiilaries, as we have oblerved, were appoint- 
ed by both ſides, to adjuit the litigation. 

The commillartes of the king of Great-Britain conformed 
themſelves to the rule laid down by the treaty itſelf, and at- 
ſigned thoſe as the ancient limits of this country which had 
always pafled as ſuch, from the very earlieſt time of any 
certainty, down to the concluſion of the treaty; which the 
two crowns had frequently declared to be ſuch, and which 
the French had often admitted and allowed. Theſe limits 
are, the fouthern bank ot the. river St. Laurence to the 
north, and Pentagoet to the weit: the country ſituated be- 
tween theſe boundaries is that which the French received by 
the treaty of St. Germain's, in the year 1632, under the 
general name of Acadia. Of this country, thus limited, 
they continued in poticilion from that period to the year 
1654, whcn a deicenat was made upon it, under the com- 
mand of colonel Sedgwick. That theſe were then the un— 
diſputed limits of Acadia his Britannick majeſty's commiſ- 
larics plainly proved, by a letter of Louis XIII. to the 
Sicurs Charniſay and La Tour, regulating their juriſdictions 
in Acadia; by the ſubſequent commiſſions of the French 
king to the ſame perſons, as governors of Acadia, in the 
ſequel; and by that which was afterwards granted to the 
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bounded, under the treaty of Breda. 


which ſhe poſſeſſed, in conſequence of that determ 


Sieur Denys, in the year 1654; all of which en 
bounds of this country from the river St. Laurenc 
tagoet and New-England. That theſe were the ; 
the French with reſpect to the ancient limits of this Br, * 
was further confirmed by the demand made by he ce 
baflador, in the courle of that ſame year, for the reſt — 
of the forts Pentagoet, St. John's and Port-Roga] ” 
ſituated in Acadia. In the year 1662, upon the Ar 
the claim of France to the country of Acadia, wh; h 12 
been left underided by the treaty of Weſtminſter the F, a 
embaſlador, then at the court of London, aſſigned pe 20 
goet as the weſtern, and the river St. Laurence ag th = 
thern boundary of that country ; and alledged the 0 
tion of Acadia in the year 1632, and the poſleſſion ys ” 
France in conſequence thereof, as well as the continu ws, 
of that poſſeſſion, with the ſame limits, to the year _ 
as proots of the equity and validity of the claim he 6 
made; in which claim, and in the manner of ſupponine 5. 
he was particularly approved of by the count of Ene 
The ſame court afterwards thought it ſo clear, upon | we 
determinations, and her own former pofleflions, thut the 
true ancient boundaries of Acadia were Pentagoct = 8 
welt, and the river St. Laurence to the north, tha; ya 
deſired no {pecification of limits in the treaty of Bred, 1... 
was contented with the reſtitution of Acadia, where: 
named: and, upon a diſpute which aroſe in the execution 
of this treaty, France re-aiſerted, and Great-Zritain * 
lome diſcuſſion agreed tv the ahove-mentioned linit; of 
Acadia; and France obtained poffeſſion of that country, f 
1, und The ſenſe of France 
upon this ſubject, in the years 1685, and 1687, was ally 
clearly manifelted, in the memorials delivered at that tim: 
by the French embatiador at the court of London, cen. 
plaining of ſome encroachments made by the Engl u. 
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the couſt of Acadia: he deſcribed the country as“ 
trom iſle Perge, which lies at the entrance t 
Laurence, to St. George's ifland : and again, 
quent complaint, made by monf. Barilion ::..1 mon, de 
Bonrepaus to the court of Great- Britain, att the judge 
of Pemaquid, for having ſeiſed the effect 5 4 French nt. 
chant at Pentagoet, which, ſaid then, was fituated in 
Acadia, as reſtored to France by the :ro5ty of Breda, Ty 
explain the ſenſe of France, touching bounds of Acadia 
in the year 1700, the Britiſb comm! tics produced a pry: 
poſal of the French embaſſador, ten retiding in Grear- 
Britain, to reſtrain the limits of that country to the river St. 
George. They alio inſtanced the lurcender of Port-Rovil 
in the year 1710, in which Acadia is deſcribed with the ſure 
limits with which France had received it in the years 1622, 
and 1667. And further to aicertain the ſenſe of batt 
crowns, even at the treaty of Utiecht itſelf, they produce. 
the queen of Great-Britain's inſtructions to her embaſtador 
in the year 1711, in which they were directed to inſiſt, Tut 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty ſhould quit all claim or title, by 
virtue of any former treaty, or otherwiſe, to the coin!!! 
called Nova-Scotia, and expreſsly to Port-Royal, others le 
Annapolis-Royal.' To theſe they added a manileſt de. 
monſtration, founded on indiſputable fads, proving, that 
the recital of the ſeveral ſorts of right which France | 
ever pretended to this country, and the ſpecification of bv! 
terms, Acadia, or Nova-Scotia, were intended by Gran 
Britain to obviate all doubts which had ever been made 
concerning the limits of Acadia, and to comprehend with 
more certainty all that country which France had ever te. 
ceived as ſuch: finally, to ſpecify what France conſidered 1 
Acadia, during the treaty they referred to the offers of on 
crown in the year 1712, in which ſhe propoſed to revs! 
the boundary of Acadia to the river St. George, 35 à 0. 
parture from its real boundary, in caſe Great-br:2!0 "oy 
reitore to her the poflefion of that country. From all e 
facts it plainly appears, that Great-Britain demanded 0 xthung 
bur what the fair conſtruction of the words of the _— 
Utrecht necetlarily implies ; and that it is impoſſible "ed: 
thing to have more evident marks of candour and _ 
It, than the demand of the Englith on this occaſion. 3 
the variety of evidence brought in ſupport of this l _ 
it evidently reſults, that the Engliſh commullanies. © ch 
no limits as the ancient limits of Acadia, but thole wm_ 
France herſelf determined to be ſuch in the year es 

. . 8 
till the year 1654; that in 1662 France claimed, N 
ceived in 1669, the country which Great-Britain ys By 
as Acadia, reſtored to France by the treaty ot Bre 5 Jered 
that general denomination : that France never 7 were 
Acadia as having any other limits than thole wine. = 
ſigned to it from the year 1632, to the year 1770) 
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hat, by the treaty of Utrecht, ſhe engaged to transfer that 
N ſame country as Acadia, which France has always aſ- 
Var * poſſeſſed, and Great-Britain now claims, as ſuch. 
odd the crown of F rance, therefore, be ever willing to 
lecide what are the ancient limits of Acadia, by her own 
3 larations ſo frequently made in like diſcuſſions upon the 
ane point, by her poſſeſſions of this country for almoſt a 
century, and by her deſcription of Acadia, during the ne- 

otiation of that very treaty upon which this doubt 15 raiſed, 
the cannot but admit the claim of Great-Britain to be con- 
{ormable to the treaty of Utrecht, and to the deſcription of 
[he country transferred to Great-Britain by the 12th article 
of that treaty. There is a conſiſtency in the claim of the 
Englith, and a completeneſs in the Evidence brought in 
lupport of it, which is ſeldom ſeen in diſcuſſions of this fort; 
for it rarely happens, in diſputes of ſuch a nature between 
two crowns, that either of them can ſafely offer to have its 
:erenſions decided by the known and repeated declarations 
or the poſſeſſions of the other. To anſwer the force of this 
detail of concluſive hiitorical facts, and to give a new turn 
to the real queſtion in diſpute, the French commilſſaries, in 
their memorial, lad it down as a diſtinction made by the 
treaty of Utrecht, chat the ancient limits of Acadia, refer- 
red to by that treaty, are diferent from any with which that 
country may bave pailed under the treaties of St. Germains 
and Breda; and then endeavoured to ſhow, upon the teſti- 
mes of maps and hiſtorians, that Acadia and its limits 
were 2ncieatly confined to the ſouth- eaſtern part of the pe- 
ninlula. In ſupport of this ſyſtem, the French commuſlaries 
bad recourſe to ancient maps and hiſtorians, who, as they 
acted, had ever confined Acadia to the limits they al- 
ſigned. They alledged, that thoſe commiſſions of the French 
government over Acadia, which the Knglth cited as evi- 
dences of the limits they claimed, were given as commiſſions 
over Acadia and the country around it, and not over Aca- 
dia only : that the whole of the country claimed by the 
Engliſh as Acadia could not poſſibly be ſuppoſed ever to be 
conlidered as ſuch, becauſe many parts of that territory al- 
ways did, and till do, preſerve particular and diſtinct names. 
They athrmed New-France to be a province in itſelt; and 
argued, that many parts of what we claim as Acadia can 
never have been in Acadia, becauſe hiſtorians and the 
French commiſſions of government exprelsly place them in 
New-France. They aſſerted, that no evidence can be 
d1awn of the opinion of any crown, with reſpect to the limits 
of any country, from its declaration during the negotiation 
of a treaty; and, in the end, relying upon maps and þhi::9- 
rians for the ancient limits of Acadia, they pretended that 
the exprels reſtitution of St. Gerniain's, and the poffeſſion 
taken by France in conſequence of the treaty of Breda, 
after a long diſcuſſion of the limits, and the declaration of 
France during the negotiation of the treaty of Utrecht, were 
foreign to the point in queſtion. In refutation of theſe 
maxims, the Engliſh commiſlaries proved, from an exa- 
mination of the maps and hiſtorians cited by the French in 
ſupport of their ſyſtem, that if this queſtion was to be de- 
cided upon the authorities which they themſelves allowed 
to belong, and to be applicable, to this diſcuſſion, the limits 
which they aſſigned were utterly inconſiſtent with the beſt 
maps of all countries, which are authorities in point for 
almoſt every part of the claim of Great- Britain. They ſhow- 
ed, that the French hiſtorians Champlain and Denys, and 
particularly this laſt, with his commiſſion in the year 165 5, 
aligned the ſame northern and weſtern limits to Acadia 
which they did; and that Eſcarbot, another of their hiſto- 
nians, as far as any evidence can be drawn from his writ- 
ings, agrees entirely with the former two. They obſerved, 
that all theſe evidences fall in with and confirm the better 
authorities of treaties, and the ſeveral tranſactions between 
tue two crowns for near a century paſt; and that the French 
commiſtaries, by deviating from treaties, and the late pro- 
ceedings of the two crowns, to ancien: hiſtorians and maps, 
only made a tranſition from an authentic to an inſufficient 
lort of evidence; and led the Engliſh commiſſaries into an 
©nqury, which proved, that both the proper and the im- 
proper, theregular and the foreign evidence, upon which 
us matter had been reſted, equally confured the limits 
1 5p by the French commiſſaries as the ancient limits of 
ia. | | 

While the Britiſh miniſtry depended upon the ſucceſs of 
k 95 8 ences between the commifſſaries of the two crowns 
* 2 the French were actually employed in executing 
Mer of encroachment upon the Britiſh colonies in 


1 — * . . 
; h-America, Their ſcheme was to wt i the whole 
2 of that continent; and they had already made 


Progreſs in extending a chain of torts, connecting 
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their ſettlements on the river Miſſiſſippi with their poſſeſ- 
ſions in Canada, along the great lakes of Erie and Ontario, 
which lat iſſues into the river St. Laurence. By theie 
means they hoped to exclude the Engliſh from all commu- 
nication and traffic with the Indian nations, even thoſe that 
lay contiguous to the Britiſh ſettlements, and contine them 
within a line of their drawing, beyond which they ſhould 
neither extend their trade nor plantations. Their commer- 
cial ſpirit did not keep pace with the gigantic ſtrides of 
their ambition : they could not ſupply all thoſe Indians with 
the neceſſaries they wanted, ſo that many of the natives 
had recourſe to the Engliſh ſettlements ; and this commerce 
produced a connection, in conſequence of which the Bri- 
tiſh adventurers ventured to travel with merchandize as far 
as the banks of the river Ohio, that runs into the Miſſ- 
ſſippi, a great way on the other fide of the Apalachian 
mountains, beyond which none of our coloniſts had ever 
attempted to penetrate. The tract of country lying along 
the Ohio is lo fertile, pleaſant, and inviting, and the In- 
dians, called Twightees, who inhabit thoſe, delightful 
plains, were ſo well diſpoſed towards a cloſe alliance with 
the Engliſh, that as far bac as the year 1716, mr. Spotſ- 
wood, governor of Virginia, propoſed a plan for erecting 
a company to ſettle ſuch lands upon this river as ſhould be 
ceded to them by treaty with the natives; but the deſign 
was at that time fruſtrated, partly by the indolence and ti- 
midity of the Britiſh miniſtry, who were afraid of giving 
umbrage to the French, and partly by the jealouſies and di- 


viſions ſubſiſting between the different colonies of Great- 


Britain. The very ſame circumitances encouraged the 
French to proceed in their project of invaſion. At length, 
they penetrated from the banks of the -river St. Laurence, 
acroſs lake Champlain, and upon the territory of New-York 
built with impunity, and, indeed, without oppoſition, the 
tort of Crown-Point, the moſt infolent and dangerous en- 
croachment that they had hitherto carried into execution. 
Governor Spotſwood's ſcheme tor an Ohio company was 
revived immediately after the peace of Aix-l1:-Chapelle, 
when certain merchants of London, who traded to Mary- 
land and Virginia, petitioned the government on this ſub- 
ject, and were indulged not only with a grant of a great 
tract of ground to the ſouthward of Penſylvannia, which 
they promiſed to ſettle ; but alſo with an excluſive privi- 
lege of trading with the Indians on the banks of the river 
Ohio. This deſign no ſooner tranſpired, than the French 
governor of Canada took the alarm, and wrote letters to 
the governors of New-York and Pennſylvania, giving 
them to underſtand, that as the Engliſh inland traders 
had encroached on tye French territories and privileges, by 
trading with 'the Indians under the protection of his ſove-— 
reign, he would ſeiſe them wherever they could be found, 
if they did not immediately deſiſt from that illicit practice. 
No regard being paid to this intimation, he next year cauſ- 
ed three Britiſh traders to be arreſted. Their effects were 
confiſcated, and they themſelves conveyed to Quebec, 
from whence they were ſent priſoners to Rochelle in France, 
and there detained in confinement. In this ſituation they 
relented a xemonſtrance to the earl of Albermarle, at that 
time Engliſh ambaſlador in Paris, and he claiming them 
as Britiſh ſubjects, they were ſet at liberty. Although, in 
anſwer to his lordſhip's memorial, the court of Verſailles 
promiſed to tranſmit orders to the French governors in 
America to uſe all their endeavours for preventing any 
diſputes, that might have a tendency to alter the good cor- 
reſpondence eſtabliſhed between the two nations; in all 
probability the directions given were ſeemingly the very 
reverſe of. theſe profeſſions, for the French commanders, 
partiſans, and agents in America, took every ſtep their 
buſy genius could ſuggeſt, to ſtrengthen their own power, 
and weaken the influence of the Engliſh, by embroiling 
them with the Indian nations. This taſk they found the 
more eaſy, as the natives had taken offence againſt the 
Engliſh, when they underſtood that their lands were given 
away without their knowledge, and that there was a delign 
to build forts in their country, without their conſent and 
concurrence. Indeed the perton whom the new company 
employed to ſurvey the banks of Ohio concealed his deſign 
ſo carefully, and behaved in other reſpects in ſuch a dark 
myſterious manner, as could not fail to arouſe the jealouſy 
of a people naturally inquiſitive, and very much addicted 
to ſuſpicion. How the company propoſed to ſettle this ac- 


quiſition in deſpite of the native poffeſſors it is not ealy to 


conceive, and it is ſtill more unaccountable that they ſhould 
have negle&ed the natives, whoſe conſent and affitance 
they might have procured at a very ſmall expence. In- 
ſtead of acting ſuch a fair, open, and honourable part, 
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they ſent a mt. Giſt to make a clandeſtine ſurvey of the 
country, as far as the falls of the river Ohio; and, as we 
have obſerved above, his conduct alarmed both the French 
and Indians. The erection of this company was yr ape 
diſagreeable to the ſeparate traders of Virginia and Penn- 
ſylvania, who ſaw themſelves on the eve of being deprived 
of a valuable branch of traffic, by the exceſſive charter of 
a monopoly; and therefore they employed their emiſſaries 
to foment the jealouly of the Indians. 

The French having ina manner commenced hoſtilities 
againſt the Engliſh, and actually built forts on the territo- 
rics of the Britiſh allies at Niagara, and on the lake Erie, mr. 
Hamilton, governor of Pennfylvania, communicated this 

intelligence to the aſſembly of the province, and repreſent- 
ed the neceſſity of erecting truc-houſes, or places of ſtrength 
and ſecurity, on the river Ohio, to which the traders might 
retire in caſe of inſult or moleſtation. The propoſal was 
approved, and money granted for the purpoſe ; but the aſ- 
ſembly could not agree about the manner in which they 
ſhould be erected; and in the mean time the French for- 
tified themſelves at leiſure, and continued to harraſs the 
traders belonging to the Britiſh ſettlements. Repeated 
complaints of theſe encroachments and depredations being 
repreſented to mr. Dinwiddie, governor of Virginia, he, 
towards the latter end of this very year, {ent major Waſhing- 
ton with a letter to the commanding officer of a fort which 
the French had built on the Riviere-au-Beuf, which falls 
into the Ohio, not far from the lake Eric. In this letter 

mr. Denwiddie expreſſed his ſurpriſe that the French ſhould 
build forts and make ſettlements on the river Ohio, in the 
weſtern part of the colony of Virginia, belonging to the 
crown of Great-Britain. He complained of theſe encroach- 
ments, as well as of the injuries done to the ſubjects of Great- 
Britain, in open violation of the law of nations, and of the 
treaties actually ſubſiſting between the two crowns. He 
deſired to know by whoſe authority and inſtructions his Bri- 
tannick majeſty's territories had been invaded ; and requir- 
cd him to depart in peace without further proſecuting a 
plan which muſt interrupt the harmony and good under- 
itanding which his majeſty was deſirous to continue and cul- 
tivate with the molt chriſtian king. To this ſpirited intima- 
tion the officer replied, That it was not his province to ſpe- 
city the evidence, and demonſtrate the right of the king 
his maſter to the lands ſitnated on the river Ohio; but he 
would tranſmit the letter to the marquis du Queſne, and act 
according to the anſwer he ſhould receive from that noble- 
man. In the mean time, he ſaid, he did not think himſelf 
obliged to obey the ſummons of the Engliſh governor ; that 
he commanded the fort by virtue of an order from his ge- 
neral, to which he was determined to conform with all the 
preciſion and reſolution of a good officer. Mr Dinwiddie 
expected no other reply, and therefore had projected a fort 
to be erected near the forks of the river. The province 
undertook to defray the expence, and the ſtores for that 
purpoſe were already provided; but by ſome fatal overſight, 
the concurrence of the Indians was neither obtained nor ſol- 
licited, and therefore they looked upon this meaſure with an 
evil eye, as a manifect invaſion of their property. 

While the French thus induſtriouſly extended their en- 
croachments to the ſouthward, they were not idle in the gulf 
of St. Laurence, but ſeized every opportunity of diſtreſſing 
the Engliſh ſettlement of Nova-Scotia, We have already 
obſerved, that the town of Halifax was no ſooner built, 
than they _ up the Indians of that neighbourhood to 
commit hoſtilities againſt the inhabitants, fome of whom 
they murdered, and others they carried prifoners to Louif- 
bourg, where they ſold them for arms and ammunition, 
the French pretending that they maintained this traffic from 
motives of pure compaſſion, in order to prevent the maſ- 
ſacre of the Engliſh captives, whom, however, they did 
not ſet at liberty without exacting an exorbitant ranſom. 
As theſe ſculking parties of Indians were generally directed 
and headed by Ears commanders, repeated complaints 
were made to the governor of Louiſbourg, who ſtill anſwer. 
ed, that his jurifdiction did not extend over the Indians, 
and that their French conductors were choſen from the in- 
habitants of Annapolis, who thought proper to remain in 
that country after it was ceded tothe Engliſh, and were in fact, 
the ſubjects of Great-Britain. Even while the conferences 
were carried on for aſcertaining the limits of Nova-Scotia 
the governor of Canada detached M. la Corne, with ſome 
regular troops, and a body of militia, to fortify a poſt on 
the bay of Chignecto, on pretence that this and a great 
part of the peninſula belonged to his government. The 
poſſeſſion of this poſt not only ſecured to the Indfans of the 
continent a free entrance into the peninſula, and a ſafe re- 
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treat in caſe of purſuit; but alſo encouraged th. 
inhabitants of Annapolis to riſe in open rebellion 
the Engliſh government. | 

In the ſpring of the year 1750, general Corn 
vernor of Halifax, detached major Laurence 
men to reduce them to obedience. At his approach «. 
burned their town to aſhes, forſook their polleiſione her 
themſelves under the protection of M. la Corn. ..; liter 
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re-enforced, found himſelf at the head of 15000 Gel "ns 
vided with arms and ammunition. Major Laureves | pro. 


unable to cope with him in the field, demanded by 

view, at which he deſired to know for what cul; the P. | 

inhabitants of Nova-Scotia had ſhaken off their es. 
to the crown of Great-Britain, and violated the . | 
which they had hitherto affected to profeſs, The jr... 
officer, without pretending to account for their Wide 
gave him to underſtand in general terms, that he bad 
ders to defend his poſt, and theſe orders he was deter, 
to obey. The Engliſh major finding himſelf tog vw... 
attac their united force, and having no orders to 
hoſtilities againſt any but the Indians and thei 
tors, returned to Halifax, without having been all. , 
fulfil the purpoſe of his expedition. Immediacly after nn 
retreat, the French neutrals (ſo they were called) reti 4 
to the habitations which they had abandoned; and, in c 
junction with the Indians, renewed their depreduions ou 
the inhabitants of Halifax and its dependent (ertloncsr 
The Engliſh governor, juſtly incenſed at theſe wma. 
and ſeeing they would nei her ſubmit to the Fnlih a 
vernment themſelves, nor allow others to eniot it +1 
tranquillity, reſolved to expel them effetually {rom wt. 
country they ſo ill deſerved to poſſeſs. Maior | amr co 
was again detached with a thouſand men, trantportad By . 
to Chignecto, where he found the French and Inctags es. 
trenched, in order to diſpute his landing. Notwith\l nd. 
ing this oppoſition, he made a deſcent with a fen dige. 
nies, received and returned a ſmart fire, and rvhins n 
their entrenchments, obliged them to fly with the ut 
precipitation, leaving a conſiderable number killed on it; 
ſpot. The fugitives ſaved themſelves by croſſing à river, 
on the farther bank of which La Corne ſtood at the hen of 
his troops, . drawn up in order to receive them as friends an 
dependents. He had by this time erected a fort, which l. 
denominated Beau Sejour; and now the Enpliſh built an: 
ther on the oppoſite fide of the river, which was called ate 
its founder St. Laurence. This being provided with a goo! 
garriſon, ſerved as a chec upon the French, and in time 
meaſure reſtrained the incurſions of their barbarians. Net 
that it effeCtually anſwered this purpoſe ; for the Indians 
and neutrals {till ſeized every opportunity of attacking the 
Engliſh in the interior parts of the peninſula. In the che 
of the ſucceeding year they ſurpriſed the little town of Dar- 
mouth, on the other ſide of Halifax-bay, where they kill 
and ſcalped a great number of people, and carried off tom: 
priſoners. For theſe expeditions the French always fg. 
plied them with boats, canoes, arms, and ammunit102; 
and indeed they were conducted with ſuch care an {ecrt- 
cy, that it was almoſt impoſſible to prevent their 14cc21+ 
One ture remedy againſt the ſudden and ſtolen incuri 
of thoſe ſavages might have been found in the ule of [taunc! 
hounds, which would have run upon the foot, detected“ 
ſculking parties of the Indians, and fruſtrated all their a 
buſcades: but this expedient, ſo eaſy and practicable, n 
never tried, though eee recommended in pu, 
the attention of the government, and the conſideraπνν 
the coloniſts. | mal 
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The Indians continued to plunder and u 
ſacre the Britiſh ſubjects with impunity, and were count: 
nanced by the French government in that count!“ 
now ſtrengthened their lodgment on the nec of the fe 
ſula with an additional fort, diſtinguiſhed by the nue 
Baye-verte; and built a third at the mouth of St. Je 
river, on the north fide of the bay of Fundy. Eb 

All theſe previous ſteps to a rupture with England?? 
taken with great deliberation, while the commilli 
both nations were diſputing about the limits of the 5 
country which they thus arrogantly uſurped ; = . 
proceeded to perfect their chain of forts to the foul —_ 
without paying the leaſt regard to the expoſtulation? ©... 

ngliſh governors, or to a memorial preſented at Ver” 
by the earl of Albermarle, the Britiſh miniſter. **, 
manded that expreſs orders ſhould be ſent to M. De 1 
quiere, the commander for the French in Amerie 
fiſt from violence againſt the Britiſh ſubjects in that i un 
that the fort of Niagara ſhould be immediately. 74 oner⸗ 
the ſabjects of Great: Britain, who had been made Pr. fe 
ſhould be ſet at liberty, and indemnified for the loſſes + 
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ained: and that the perſons who had committed 
fles ſhould be puniſhed in an exemplary manner. 
ſix Engliſhmen, whom they had unjuſtly taken, 
immediately diſmiſſed; and the embaſſador amuſed 
e eral promiſes of ſending ſuch inſtructions to the 
with * governor in America, as ſhould anticipate any caule 
—_— laint for the future; but far from having any in- 
- an perform theſe promiſes, the court of Verſailles, 
hack all doubt, exhorted La Jonquiere to procced in 
bringing its ambitious ſchemes to perfection. WE 

Every incident in America ſeemed to prognoſticate war, 

when the ſeſſion of parliament was opened on the 15th day 
u November: yet his majeſty, on this occaſion, told them, 
That the events of the year had not made it necetlary for 
him to offer any thing in particular to their conſideration, 
relating to foreign affairs. He even declared, that the 
continuance of the public tranquility, and the general ſtate 
of Europe, remained upon the fame footing as when they 
lalt parted ; and affured them of his ſteadineſs in purſuing 
the molt effectual meaſures to preſerve to his people the 
bleſlings of peace. He expreſſed uncommon concern 
chat the horrid crimes of robbery and murder were of late 
-ather increaled than diminithed, and earneſtly recommend- 
«4 this important object to their ſerious attention. Affec- 
onate addreſſes were preſented by both houſes in anſwer 
o his barrangue ; and what was very remarkable, they were 
propoſed and paſſed without queſtion or debate. 
The commons continued the ſame number of ſeamen and 
{11 ]-forces for the enſuing year which had been granted in 
he laſt ſeſſion, and made ſuitable proviſion tor the exi— 
zencies of the ſtate. The whole ſupply amounted to 
2,797,916]. 105. 2d. to be raiſed by a land-iax of 28. in the 
pound, a malt- tax, a continuation of certain duties on wine, 
vincgar, cyder, and beer imported, a {um taken from the 
unking-fund, and the overplus of certain grants, funds, 
and duties. The proviſions made conſiderably excceded the 
grants; but this exceſs was chargeable with the intereſt 
of what ſhould be borrowed upon the credit of cthe.land 
or malt-tax, there being a clauſe of credit in both, as allo 
with the deficiency (it any ſhould happen) in the ſums 
they were computed to produce. The houſe agreed to all 
thele reſolutions almoſt unanimouſly : indeed, no oppoſiti— 
on was made to any of them, but that for continuing the 
{ame number of land-forces, which, was carried by a great 
majority. 

The act permitting Jews to be naturalized which had, 
during the laſt ſeſſion, triumphed over ſuch an obſtinate 
oppoſition, was by this time become the object of national 
horror and excecration. Lvery part of the kingdom re- 
founded with the reproach of the miniſtry who had enforced 
ſuch an odious meaiure; and the two brothers, who engrol- 
ſed the greater part of the adminiſtration, trembled at the 
proſpect of what this clamour might produce at the general 
cl:&ion, this being the laſt ſeſſion of the preſent parha- 
ment. So eager were the miniſters to annul this unpopular 
mealure, that, immediately after che peers had agreed to 
the nature and form of an addreſs to his majeſty, the duke 
of Newcaſtle, with that precipitation ſo peculiar to his cha- 
racter, poured forth an abrupt harangue, in that houſe, 
importing, that the diſaffected had made an handle of the 
act paſled laſt ſeſſion in favour of the Jews, to raiſe diſcon— 
tents among many of his majeſty's good ſubjects; and as 
the act was in itſelf of little importance, he was of opinion 
tought to be repealed: for this purpoſe he preſented a bill 
ready framed, which was read and committed, though not 
without ſome debate. The naturalization-bill, now de- 
voted as a {acrifice to the reſentment of the people, contained 
4 clauſe diſabling all naturalized Jews from purchaſing, in- 
heriting, or receiving any adyowlon or preſentation, or right 
10 any ecclchiaſtical benefice or promotion, {chool, hol- 
pital, or donative; and by the firſt draft of the bill, which 
"ne grace now preſented, it was intended that this clauſe 
ould not be repealed. It was the opinion, however, of 
the majority, that ſuch a clauſe ſtanding unrepealed might 
imply, that the Jews, by being thus exprelsly excluded 
tom the poſſeſſion of any eceleſiaſtical right of preſentation, 
would be conſidered as having the power and privilege of 
purchaling and inheriting any lav-property in the Kingdom. 
On this conſideration an amendment was made in the bill, 
i.e clauſe in queſtion was left out, and the whole act of 
naturalisation repealed without exception k. Though the 
rds, in general, concurred in the expediency of the re- 
peat, it was oppoſed by ſome few, as too great a ſacrifice 
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to the idle and unfounded clamours of the multitude ; and 
upon this ſide of the debate a great power of elocution was 
diſplayed by earl Temple, who had lately ſucceeded to this 
title on the death of his mother, a nobleman of diſtinguiſh- 
ed abilitics, and the molt amiable diſpoſition, frank, liberal, 
humane, and zealouſly attached to the intereſt and honour 
of his country. In the lower-houſe the members of both 
parties ſeemed to vie with each other in demonſtrations of 
averſion to this unpopular act. On the very firſt = of the 
ſeſſion, immediately after the motion for an addreſs to his 
majeſty, fir James Daſhwood, an eminent leader in the op- 
polition, gave the commons to underſtand, that he had 
a motion of very great importance to make, which would 
require the attention of every member, as ſoon as the 
motion for the addreſs ſhould be diſcuſſed: he, therefore, 
deſired they would nat quit the houſe until he ſhould have 
an opportunity to explain his propoſal. Accordingly, they 
had no ſooner agreed to the motion for an addreſs of thanks 
to his majeſty, than he ſtood up again; and having expa- 
tiated upon the juſt and general indignation which the act 
of the preceding ſeſſion, in favour of the Jews, had raiſed 
among the people, he moved to order that the houte ſhould 
be called over on Tuc{day the tourth day of December, for 
taking that act into conhderation : but being given to un- 
derſtand that it was not uſual to appoint a call of the houle 
for any particular purpoſe, he agreed that the motion ſhould 
be general. Ir was ſeconded by lord Parker, his oppolite 
in political intereſts; the houle agreed to it without op- 
polition, and the call was ordered accordingly. They were 
anticipated, however, by the lords, who framed and tranſ- 
mitted to them a bill on the ſame ſubject, to the purport 
of which the commons made no objection; for every mem- 
ber, having the fear of the general election before his eyes, 
carefully avoided every expreſſion which could give um- 
brage to his conſtituents: but violent oppoſition was made 
tothe preamble, which ran in the following ſtrain :—*Where- 
as an act of parliament was made and paſſed in the 25th year 
of his majeſty's reign, intituled, An Act to permit perſons 
profeſſing the Jewiſh religion to be naturalized by parlia- 
ment, and for other purpoles therein mentioned ; and 
whereas occaſion has been taken, from the ſaid act, to raiſe 
diſcontents and dilquiets in the minds of his majeſty's ſub- 
jects, be it enacted, &c.* This introduction was conſidered 
as an unjuſt reflection upon the body of the people in ge- 
neral, and in particular upon thoſe who had oppoſed the 
bill in the courſe of the preceding ſeſſion. Sir Roger New- 
digate therefore moved that the expreſſion ſhould, be varied 
to this effect: Whereas great diſcontents and dilquietudes 
had from the {aid act ariten.* The conſequence of this mo- 
tion was an obſtinate debate, in which it was ſupported by 
the earl of Egmont, and divers other able orators: but mr. 
Pelham and mr. Pitt were numbered among its opponents. 
The queſtion being put for the propoſed altcration, it was 
of courſe carried in the negative: the bill, aſter the third 
reading, patied nemine contradicente, and in due time ob- 
tained the royal aſſent. 

LLven this conceſſion of the miniſtry did not allay the re- 
ſentment of the people, and their apprehenſions of encroach- 
ment from the Jews. Another act ſtill ſubſiſted, by virtue 
of which any perſon profeſſing the Jewiſh religion might 
become a free denigen of Great-Britain, after having reſided 
ſeven years in any of his majeſty's colonies in America; and 
this was now conlidered as a law having the ſame dangerous 
tendency, of which the other was now in a fair way of 
being convicted. It was moved, therefore, in the lower- 
houſe, that part of this former act might be read: then the 
lame member made a motion for an addreſs to his majeſty, 
detiring that the houſe might have the peruſul of the lifts 
tranſmitted from the American colonies to the commiſ- 
ſioners for trade and plantations, containing the names of 
all fuch perſons profeſſing the Jewiſh religion as had entitled 
themſelves to the benefit of the laid act, tince the year 1740, 
Theſe liſts were accordingly preſented, and left upon the 
table for the peruſal of the members: but as this act con- 
tained no limitation of time within which the benefit of it 
ſhould be claimed, and as this claim was attended with a 
good deal of trouble and ſome expence, very few perſons 
had availed themſelves of it in that period. Nevertheleſs, 
as a great number of Jews were already entitled to claim 
this indulgence, and as it remained an open channel through 
which Great-Britain might be deluged with thoſe people, 
all of whom the law would hold as natural-born ſubjects, 
and their progeny as freed from all the reſtrictions contain- 


the ſame paſſive diſcretion though one of the number contended for the ſaying 
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ed in the act with reſpect to naturalized foreigners, lord 
Harley moved for leave to bring in a bill to repeal ſo much 
t the ſaid act as related to pertons profeſſing the Jewiſh re- 
ligion, who ſhould come to ſettle in any Britiſh colony 
alter 2 certain time. The motion was ſeconded by fir 
Tames Daſhwood, and ſupported by the earl of Egmont ; 
but being found unequal to the intereſt and elocution of 
mr. Pelham and mr. Pitt, was rejected by the majority. 

[1754] The next object that claimed the attention of 
the commons, was a bill for improving the regulations 
already made to prevent the ſpreading of a contagious diſ- 
temper, which raged among the horned cattle 1n different 
parts of the kingdom. The laſt bill of this ſeſſion that had 
the good fortune to fucceed, was brought in for puniſhing 
mutiny and deſertion of officers and ſoldiers in the ſervice 
of the Eaſt-India company, and for the puniſhment of ot- 
fences committed in the Eaſt-Indies and the iſland of St. 
Helena. This being a meaſure of a very extraordinary 
nature, all the members were ordered to attend the houſe 
on the day fixed for the ſecond reading: at the fame time 
all charters, commiſſions, and authorities, by Which any 
powers relative to a railitary juriſdiction, or the exerciſe of 
martial law, had been granted or derived from the crown 
to the ſaid company, were ſubmitted to the peruſal of the 
members. The bill was by many conſidered as a dangerous 
extenſion of military power, to the prejudice of the civil 
rights enjoyed by Britiſh ſubjects, and as ſuch violently 
conteſted by the earl of Egmont, lord Strange, and mr. 
alderman Beckford. Their objections were antwered by the 
ſollicitor-general and mr. Yorke. The bill, after ſome 
warm debates, being eſpouſed by the miniſtry, was enact- 
ed into a law, and diſpatched to the Eaſt- Indies by the firſt 
opportunity. | 

Some other motions were made, and ee preſented 
on different ſubjects, which, as they miſcarried, it will be 
unneceſſary to particulariſe. It may not be amiſs, however, 
to record an exemplary act of juſtice done by the commons 
on a perſon belongnig to a public office, whom they de- 

ected in the practice of fraud and impoſition. Notwith- 
tanding che particular care taken in the laſt ſeſſion, to pre- 
vent the monopolizing of tickets in the ſtate-lottery, all 
thoſe precautions had been eluded in a ſcandalous manner 
by certain individuals, entruſted with the charge of de- 
livering the tickets to the contributors, according to the in- 
tent of the act, which exprelsly declared that not more than 
twenty ſhould be fold to any one perſon. Inſtead of con- 
forming to theſe directions of the legiſlaure, they and their 
friends engroſſed great numbers, ſheltering themſelves un- 
der a falſe liſt of feigned names for the purpoſe; by which 
means they not only defeated the equitable intention of the 
commons, but in ſome meaſure injured the public credit; 
inaſmuch as their avarice had prompted them to ſubſcribe 
for a greater number than they had caſh to purchaſe; ſo that 
there was a deficiency in the firſt payment, which might 
have had a bad effect on the public affairs. Theſe practices 
were fo flagrant and notorious as to attract the notice of 
the lower-houle, when an enquiry was begun, and proſe— 
cuted with a tpirit of real patriotiſm, in oppoſition to a {can- 
dalous cabal, who endeavoured with equal eagerneſs and 
perſeverance to ſcreen the delinquents. All their efforts, 
however, proved abhortive; and a committee appointed to 
examine particulars, agteed to ſeveral ſevere reſolutions 
againſt one Le—, who had amailed a large fortune by this 
and other kinds of peculation. They voted him guilty of 
breach of truſt, and a direct violation of the lottery-act ; 
and an addreſs was preſented to his majeſty, defiring he 
might be proſecuted by the attorney-general for theſe of- 
tences. He was accordingly ſued in the court of King's- 
Bench, and paid a fine of 1000l. for having committed frauds 
by which he had gained forty times that ſum; but he was 
treated with ſuch gentleneſs as remarkably denoted the cle- 
mency of that tribunal. 

The ſeſſion ended in the. beginning of April, when the 
king gave the parliament to underſtand that he ſhould ſay 
nothing at pretent on foreign affairs; but aſſured them of 
his fixed reſolution to exert his whole power in maintaining 
the general tranquillity, and adkering to fuch meaſures for 
that purpoſe as he had hitherto purſued in conjunction 
with his allies. He in very affectionate terms thanked both 
houſes for the repeated proofs they had given of their zea- 
lous attachment and loyalty to his perſon and government. 
He enumerated the ſalutary meatures they had taken for 
lellening the national debt, and augmenting the public 
credit, extending navigation and commerce, reforming the 
morals of the people, and improving the regulations of civil 
economy. He conclued with declaring, that he ſecurely 
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relied upon the loyalty and good affect ion of hi 
had no other aim than their permanent happineſ 
little time after the clole of this ſeſſion they were a; 
by proclamation, and new writs ifſued by the lord 
lor for conyoking a new parliament. The {ame ... 
nies were practiſed with reſpect to the convocations or 2 
terbury and York, though they no longer retaineq Can, 
former importance; nor, indeed, were they ſufte;., Ty 
and deliberate upon the {ſubjects which formerly fell 9 fr 
their cognizance and diſcuſlion. | Wu 
In the beginning of March, the miniſtry of Great. Brite. 

had been left without a head by the death of mr Pel lay 
which was not only fincerely lamented by his oven, 
but alſo regreted by the nation in general, to who! F 2, 
tion he had powertully recommended himſelf by the 
and humanuy of his conduct and character, even hilt 
purfued meaſures which they did not entirely NR 
The loſs of ſuch a miniſter was the more deeply fel. nds 
government at this juncture, being the eve of 4 LEY 
election for a new parliament, when every adminiſliration 
ſuppoſed to exert itſelf with redoubled vigilance and 5 | 
cumſpection. He had already concerted the metre. © 
{ecuring a majority, and his plan was faithfully exectied. 
his friends and adherents, who ſtill engrofied the ada!“ 
tration. His brother the duke of Newcaſtle, waz apo. 
ed firſt lord-commiſſioner c? the treaſury, and fuccooge, «. 
ſecretary of ſtate by fir Thomas Robinſon, who had l, 
refided as embaſſador at the court of Vienna. The on... 
department of this office was ſtill retained by the e:) ©, 
Holderneſſe, and the function of chancellor of the eiche. 
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quer was performed as uſual by the lord- chief. juſtice of the 
King's-Bench, until a proper perſon could be {ound to fl 
that important office: but in the courte of the fummer it 
was beſtowed upon mr. Legge, who acquitted himſelf with 
equal honour and capacity. Divers other alterations were 
made, of lels importance to the public. Sir George Lit 
telton was appointed cofferer, and the earl of Hillſboroneh 
comptroller of the houſehold. Mr George Grenville, Seo 
ther to earl Temple, became treaſurer of the navy; and 
mr. Charles Townlhend, of whom we ſhall have occaft at 
{peak in*the ſequel, took place as a commiſſioner at the 
board of admiralty, in the room of lord Barrington, made 
maſter of the wardrobe. Lord Hardwicke, the chancellor, 
was promoted to the dignity of an earl. The place of th 
lord-chiet-juſtice of the King's-bench becoming vacant by 
the death of fir William Lee, was filled with fir Dudley Ryder, 
and he was ſucceeded by mr. Murray in the office of witor- 
ney-general. 

The elections tor the new parliament generally ſucceeded 
according to the with of the miniſtry; tor oppolition was 
now dwindled down to the low tate of imbecttity. Ic had 
received a mortal wound by the denth of the late prives 
Wales, whoſe adherents were too wile to piirtuc all sus 
fatuus, without any proſpect of ſucceis or advantage. - Some 
of them had prudently fing their palinodia to the minidix, 
and been gratified with profitable employments; walls 
others, ſetting too great a price upon their own 1m portance 
kept aloof till the market was over, and were leit to pine 
ſecret over their diſappointed ambition. The maxims v: 
toryiſm had been relinquithed by many, as the barren prit- 
ciples of a loſing game; the body of the people were coi 
cileated to the eſtabliſhed government: anG the harmon” 
that now, for the firſt time, ſubſiſted among all che branes: 
of the royal family had a wonderful effect in acquiring 2 8. 
gree of popularity which they had never beiore enj0-ew 
The writs being returned, the new parliament was 0Pe” 
ed on the laſt day of May by the duke oi Cumberiane, 
and ſome other peers, who acted by virtue of a comm" 
from his majeſty. 
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The commons having cholen for the: 
ſpeaker the right hon. Arthur Onflow, who had honours 
bly filled that high office in the four preceding parlamen”, 
he was preſented and approved by the commuſnonc' 
Then the lord high-chanccllor haranged both houſes, : 
ing them to underſtand, that his majelty had indulge An 
with this early opportunity of coming together, 11 0" wy 
complete without lofs. of time certain parliamencaty I 
ceedings, which he judged would be for the _— 
of his ⁊ood ſubjects; bur he did not think proper co pics 
fore them any points of general bulinels, reſerving ae 
thing of that nature to the uſual time of their _ w_ 
the winter. On the 5th day of June this ſhort le 2 
cloſed, and the parliament prorogued by the lor 
miſſioners. be 
In the beginning of this year violent diſputes 25 Ire- 
tween the government and the houle of _— e 40 
land, on the almoſt forgotten ſubje&s of priv1ts 


nne 


The commons conceived they had an un- 
doubted right to apply the — gon 1 mo e eee 
national purpoſes, without the conlent ot their h overeign; 

1 accordingly, in the year 1749, prepared a bill with 
3 eamble; Whereas on the 25th day ot March laſt a 
eue. able balance remained in the hands of the vice- 
_ ws or receivers-general of the kingdom, or their de- 
ata fa: va unapplicd; and it will be for your ma- 
Pl Fo ſervice, and for the eaſe of your faithtul ſubjects in 
his kingdom, that ſo much thereot as can be 3 
ſpared chould be paid, agreeably to your * y's molt 
vracious intentions, in Qucharge of part of the national 
br. This approbation gave great offence to the advo- 
cates for prerogative in England, who attrmed that the 
-,mmons had no right to apply any part of the unappro- 
riated revenue, nor even to take any ſuch affair into con- 
ncleration, without the previous conſent of the Crown, ex- 
refed in the moſt explicit terms. It was in coulequence 
of this doctrine, that the duke of Dorſet, lord-hautenant of 
lreland, told them in the next ſeſſion of parlianent, held in 
he vear 1751, he was commanded by the King to acquaint 
tom that his majeſty, ever attentive to che cale and happi— 
nete of his ſubjects, would graciouily con!ciut and recom— 
ended it to them, that ſuch a part of the ubaey then re- 
mining in his treaſury, as ſhould be thought conhillent wich 
che public ſervice, be applied LOW: rds the turther reduttion 
of the national debt. This decliration alarmed che com- 
mons, zealous as they were for the pictervation ot ther pri- 
vileges; and in their addrets of thanks, which, like that 
of che parliament of Great-Britain, uled always to echo 
bac the words of the ſpeech, they made no mention of Hts 
majeſty's content : but 0 Hy acknowledged his gractons arten 
tien to their cate. and happinels, in recommenattig to then 
the application ot ln v. accord d 


rerogative. 


ſent, though before they had actlnowed: his goodneis 
nm recommending this application. wb̃beng— 
bad were highly offended at this purpoiul tony, WHICH 
I they conſtured into a wiltul encroachment 04 ihe preroga- 
W tivc; and the bill was ſent bac with an alteration 11+ the pre- 
F amble, ſignifying his majeſty's conſent as well as recom— 
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mendation. The Iriſh houſ: of commons being at that 
time deeply engaged in a minute enquiry into che conduct 
ot a gentleman, a ſervant of the crown, and a member ol 
thcir own houfe, accuſed of having rmlapplicd a large ſum 
of money, with which he had been entrutied, tor rebuild- 
ing or repairing the barracs, were now unwilling to embroil 
themſelves farther with the government, until this affair 
mould be diſcuſſed. They, therefore pailed the bill with 
he alteration, and proceeded with their enquiry. The 
perion was convicted of having miſapplied the pbblic mo- 
ne, and ordered to make the barracs fit for the reception 
and accommodation of the troops at his own expence. 
They did not, however, neglect to aſſert what they thought 
their rights and privileges, when the next opportunity oc— 
curred, The duke of Dorſet, when he opened the ſeſſion 
ot this year, repeated the expreſſion of his majeſty's graci- 
aus conſent, in mentioning the ſurplus of the public money. 
hey again omitted that word in their addreſs; and rotoly- 
ed, in their bill of application, not only to fink this odious 
term, but likewiſe to abate in their complaiſance to the 
crown, by leaving out that expreſſion of grateful acknow- 
cagenent, which had met with ſuch a cold reception above. 
i this time the conteſt had kindled up two violent factions, 
nc diffuled a general ſpirit of reſentment through the whole 
In} nation. The committee who prepared the bill, inſtead 
01 interting the uſual compliments 1n the preamble, men- 
tioned nothing but a recital of facts, and ſent it over in a 
very plain dreſs, quite deſtitute of all embroidery. The 
MY, intent upon vindicating the prerogative from 
luch an unmannerly attac, filled up the omiſſions of the 
czmmutee, and ſent it bac with this alteration : * And your 
egg, ever attentive to the caſe and happineſs of your 
Tongs ſubjects, has been graciouſly pleaſed to ſignify 

a you would conient, and to recommend it to us, 
My much of the money remaining in your majeſty's 
. wry as ſhould be neceſſary be applied to the diſcharge 
ot the national. debt, or ſuch part thereof as ſhould be 
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Ba. vera] European nations had ſettlements at Surat, which was one of the 


"png eres cities of the Eaſt, from the great eoncourſe of Mabometan 
ir pro 1 7 make it their road from India, in their viſics to the tomb of 
wed ty : at Mecca, In order to keep the ſeas clear of pirates between 
ge ” gulf of Arabia and Perſia, the mogul had been at the annual 
which ;. war large ſhip ſitted out on purpoſe to carry the pilgrims to Judda, 
* SEND a fall diſtance of Mecca, For the ſecurity of this Chip, as 
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thought expedient by parliament.” This, then, being the 
criſis, which was to determine a conſtitutional point of ſuch 
importance, namely, whether the people in parliament aſ- 
{embled have a right to deliberate upon, and vote the ap- 
plication of any part of the unappropriated revenue, with- 
out the previous conſent of the crown; thoſe who were the 
molt zealoully attached to the liberties of their country re- 
ſolved to exert themſelves in oppoſing what they conceive 
to be a violation of thoſe liberties ; and the bill, with its al- 
terations, was rejected by a majority of five voices. The 
ſucceſs of theirendeavours was celebrated with the moſt ex- 
travagant rejoicings, as a triumph of patriotiſm over the 
arts of miniſterial corruption: and on the other hand, all 
the ſervants of the crown who had joined the popular cry 
on this occaſion were in a little time diſmiſſed from their 
employments. The rejection of the bill was a great dilap- 
pointment to the creditors of the public, and the circula- 
tion of caſh was almoſt ſtagnated. Theſe calamities were 
imputed to arbitrary deſigns in the government; and the 
people began to be inflamed with an enthuſiaſtic ſpirit ot 
independency, which might have produccd miſchievous 
effects, had not artful iteps been taken to bring over the 
demagogues, and thus divert the ſtream of popular cla- 
mour from the miniſtry of thoſe very individuals who had 
been the idols of popular veneration. The ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons was promoted to the digaity of an earl; 
and ſome other patriots were gratiticd with lucrative em- 
ployments. His majeſty's letter arrived for paying off 
75,4599). of the national debt. The circulation was thus 
21{nwed, and the reſentment cf the populace ſubſiding, the 
wnodom retneved its former tranquillity, 

{he ambition and intrigues of the French court, by 
the Britith intereſt was invaded and diiturbed on the 

:unent of America, had alſo extended itſelf to the Eaſt- 
dies, where they endeavoured to embroil the Englith 
company with divers nabobs, or princes, who governed 
cifterent parts of the peninſula intra Gangem. That the 
reader may have a clear and diſtin& idea of theſe tranſac- 
tions, we ſhall exhibit a ſhort ſketch of the Engliſh forts 
and ſettlements in that remote country. The firſt of theſe 
we ſhall mention is Surat, ! in the province ſo called, fitua- 
ted between the 21ſt and 22d degrees of north latitude : 
from hence the peninſula ſtretches into the Indian occan, 
as far as the latitude of eight north, ending in a point at 
Cape Comorin, which is the ſouthern extremity. To the 
northward this peninſula joins to Indoſtan, and at its great- 
eſt breadth extends ſeven hundred miles. Upon the weſt, 
ealt, and ſouth, it is waſhed by the ſea. It comprehends 
the kingdoms of Malabar, Decan, Golconda, and Biſna- 
gar, with the principalities of Gingi, Tanjaour, and Ma— 
dura. The weſtern fide is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
Malabar coaſt : the eaſtern takes the denomination of Coro- 
mandel; and, in different parts of this long ſweep, from 
Surat, round Cape Comorin to the bottom of the bay of 
Bengal, the Englith and other Europian powers have, with 
the conſent of the mogul, eſtabliſhed torts; and trading ſet- 
tlements. All thele kingdoms, properly ſpeaking, belong 
to the mogul : but his power was fo weakened by the laſt 
invaſion of Koul Khan, that he has no: been able to aſtert 
his empire over this remote country; the tributary princes 
of which, and even the nabobs, who were originally gover- 
nors appointed under their authority, have rendered them- 
iclves independant, and exe't an abſolute dominion over 
their reſpective territories, without acknowledging his ſu- 
pcriority eicher by tribute or homage. - i heſe princes, when 
they quarrel among themiclves, naturally have recourſe to 
the afliſtance ot ſuch European powers as are ſettled in or ncar 
their dominions; and in che ſame manner the Eait-Indian 
companies of the European powers which happen to be at 
war with each other never fail to intereſt the nabobs in the 
diſpute. | 

The next Engliſh ſettlement to Surat, on the coaſt of the 
peninſula, is Bombay, in the kingdom of Decan, a fmall 
ifland, with a convenient harbour, about 45 leagues to the 
{outh of Surat. The town is very populous : but the foil is 
barren, and the climate unhealthy ; and the commerce was 
rendered very precarious by the neighbourhood of the fa- 
mous Carſair Angria, until his port of Geriah was taken, 
and his fortifications demoliſhed. The Engliſh company 
likewiſe carry on ſome traffic at Dabul, about 40 leagues 


well as to protect the trade of Surat, he granted to his admiral, the ſiddee 
chicf of a colony of caffrees, or blacks, au revenue called the Tanka, to the 
value of three Jacks of rypees, amounting to above thirty- ſeven thouſand 
pounds, ariling partly from the adjacent lands, and partly from tac revenues 
of Surat, which were paid him yearly by the governor of the caſtle, who is 
appointed hy the mogul to keep the city under proper ſubjection, without, 
however, interfering with the governmeut ot it. 
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farther to the ſouth, in the province of Cuncan. In the 
ſame ſoutherly progreſſion, towards the point of the penin- 
ſula, we arrive at Carwar, in the latitude of fifteen degrees, 
where there is a ſmall fort and factory belonging to the com- 
pany, ſtanding on the ſouth ſide of a bay, with a river capa- 
ble of receiving ſhips of pretty large burthen. The climate 
here is remarkably ſalubrious; the country abounds with 
proviſions of all ſorts, and the beſt pepper of India grows in 
this neighbourhood. The next Engliſh ſettlement we find 
at Tillicherry, where the company has erected a fort, to 
defend their commerce of pepper and cardamons from the 
inſults of the Rajah, who governs this part of Malabar. 
Hither the Engliſh trade was removed from Calicut, a large 
town, that ſtands 1 5 leagues to the ſouthward of Tillicherry, 
and was as well frequented as any port on the coaſt of the 
Indian peninſula. The moſt ſoutherly ſettlement which the 
Engliſh poſſeſs on the Malabar coaſt is that of Anjengo, be- 
tween the eight and ninth degrees of latitude. It is de- 
fended by a regular fort, ſituated on a broad river, which 
falls into the ſea, and would be very commodious for trade, 
were not the water on the bar too ſhallow to admit ſhips of 
conſiderable burthen. Then turning the cape, and paſſing 
through the (trait of Chilao, formed by the iſland of Ceylon, 
we arrive on the coaſt of Coromandel, which forms the eaſ- 
tern ſide of the iſthmus. Proſecuting our courſe in a nor- 
thern direction, the firſt Engliſh factory we reach is that of 
Fort St. David's, formerly called Tegapatan, ſituated in 
the latitude of 11 degrees 40 minutes north, within the 
kingdom of Gingi. It was, about 26 years ago fold by a 
Mahratta prince to the Eaſt-India company, and, next to 
Bombay, is the moſt conſiderable ſettlement we have yet 
mentioned. Its territory extends about eight miles along 
the coaſt, and half that ſpace up the country, which 1s de- 
lightfully watered by a variety of rivers ; the ſoil is fertile, 
and the climate healthy. The fort is regular, well provided 
with cannon, ammunition, and a numerous garriſon, 
which is the more neceflary, on account of the neighbour- 
hood of the French ſettlement at Pondichery *. But the 
chief ſettlement belonging to the company on this coaſt is 
that of Madras, or Fort St. George, ſtanding farther to the 
northward, between the 13th and 14th degrees of latitude, 
and not a great way from the diamond mines of Golconda. 
It is ſeated on a flat, barren, ſcorching ſand, ſo near the tea, 
that, in bad weather, the walls are endangered by the mighty 
ſurges rolled in trom the ocean. As the ſoil is barren, the 
climate is ſo intenſely hot, that zt woutd be altogether unin- 
habitable, were not the heat mitigated by the ſea-breezes. 
On the land fide it is defended by a ſalt-water river, which, 
while it contributes to the ſecurity of the place, robs the in- 
habitants of one great comfort, by obſtructing the ſprings of 
freſh water. The fort is a regular ſquare, the town ſur— 
rounded with walls well mounted with artillery, and the 
place, including the Black Town, 1s very populous. Ma- 
dras, with ſeveral villages in the neighbourhaod, was pur- 
chaſed of the king of Golconda, betore the mogul became 
ſovereign of this country. The governor of this place 1s 
not only preſident of Fort St. George, but allo of all the 
other {ettlements on the coaſts of Malabar and Coromandel, 
as far as the iſland of Sumatra. He lives in great pomp, 
having inferior judges, who paſs ſentence of death occa- 
fonally on malefactors of any nation, except the ſubjects 
of Great-Britain. All the company's affairs are directed by 
him and his council, who are inveſted with the power of in- 
flicting corporal puniſhment, ſhort of life and member, 
upon ſuch Europeans as are in the ſervice, and diſpoſe of 
all places of truſt and profit. By virtue of an act paſſed in 
the courſe of this very ſeſſion, the military officers belonging 
to the company were permitted to hold courts-martial, and 
puniſh their ſoldiers according to the degree of their delin- 
quency. In a word, Madras 1s of the utmoſt importance 
to the company of its ſtrength, wealth, and the great re- 
turns it makes in callicoes and muſlins. Towards the latter 
end of the laſt century the Engliſh company had a flouriſh- 
ing factory at Maſulipatam, ſtanding on the north fide of 
the river Nagundi, which ſeparates the provinces of Gol- 
conda and Biſnagar, in the latitude of 16 degrees and 30 
minutes; but now there is no European ſettlement here, 
except a Dutch factory, maintained for carrying on the 
chintz commerce. At Viſigapatam, ſituated {till farther to 
the northward, the Engliſh poſſeſs a factory, regularly for- 
. tified, on the tide of a river, which, however, a dangerous 
bar has rendered unfit for navigation. The adjacent coun- 
try affords cotton cloths and the beſt ſtriped muſlins of 
India. It is chiefly for the uſe of this ſettlement that the 
company maintains a factory at Ganjam, the moſt eaſtern 


» The trade conſiſts of long cloths of "different colours, 
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town in the province or kingdom of Golconda | 
a country abounding with rice and ſugar cane, S. 
ther to the north coaſt, in the latitude of 2 
company maintains a factory at Balaſore, which..." 
merly very conſiderable ; but hath been of very lie. * 
ſequence ſince the navigation of the river Hy, 
proved. At this place every European up 
Bengal and the Ganges takes in a pilot. The chi, 
counted very ſalubrious; but the adjacent cou 
ful to admiration, and here are conſiderable mant. 
of cotton and ſilk. Without ſkilful pilots, the f 
would find it very difficult to navigate the dif... - 
nels through which the river Ganges diſchar 
the ſea at the bottom of the bay ot Bengal. On thc * 
ern branch is a town called Pipely, where there a. 
merly an Engliſh factory: but this was remove? to Tm * 
160 miles farther up the river; a place which 1 
with the company's ſettlements at Calcutta, were the Pg 
poriums of their commerce for the whole Kingdom gt ber. 
gal. Indeed Huguely is now abandoned by dhe 4 
and their whole trade centres at Calcutta or Fort 
which is a regular fortification, containing lodgir, 
factors and writers, ſtore-houſes for the compan;”, merch: 
dize, and magazines for their ammunition. As tor £ 
governor's houſe, which likewiſe ftands within the 1 
is one of the moſt regular ſtructures in all India, eg. 
theſe ſettlements along the ſea- coaſt of the * 
on the banks of the Ganges, the Engliſh Ealt-India cn. 
pany poſſeſs certain inland factories and poſts for the ©; 
venience and defence of their commerce, either purchaſed 
of the nabobs and rajahs, or conquered in the courly cr. 
war. Asthe operations we propoſe to record were confined 
to the coaſts of Malabar and Coromandel, or the Intec. 
countries which form the peninſula intra Gangem, it wil 
be unneceſſary to deſcribe the factory at Bencoolen, on the 
iſland of Sumatra, or any ſettlement which the Engliſh pol. 
lels in other parts of the Ealt-Indies. 

In order to underſtand the military tranſactions of the 
Engliſh company in India, the reader will take notice, that 
immediately after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, monfteut 
Dupleix, who commanded for the French in that country, 
began by his intrigues to ſow the ſeeds of diflenſon amons 
the nabobs, that he might be the better able to fiſh in trov- 
bled waters. Nizam Almuluck, the mogul's viceroy of 
Decan, having the right of nominating a governor of the 
Carnatic, now more generally known by the name of the 
nabob of Arcot, appointed Anaverdy Khan to thu the, 
in the year 1745. The viceroy dying was ſuccecded in his 
viceroyalty or ſubaſhip, by his ſecond fon. Nazirzing, 
whom the mogul confirmed. He was oppoled in his pre- 
tenſions by his own couſin Muzapherzing, who had e- 
courle to the aſſiſtance of M. Dupleix, and obtained trom 
him a re-enforcement of Europeans and artillery, in con- 
ſideration of many preſents and promiſes, which he faded 
in the ſequel. Thus re-enforced, and joined by on? 
Chund Saib, an active Indian chief, he took the held again! 
his kinſman Nazirzing, who was ſupported by a hoy 0 
Fngliſh troops under colonel Laurence. The French, 
dreading an engagement, retired in the night; and Mu 
zapherzing, ſeeing himſelf abandoned by all his own tr907, 
appealed to the clemency of his couſin, who {pared his lte, 
but detained him as a ſtate priſoner. In this ſituation, le 
formed a conſpiracy againſt his kinſman's life, with N., 
zirzing's prime miniſter, and the nabobs of Cadupab au 
Condaneor,.then in his camp; and the con{pirato's ves 
encouraged in their ſcheme by Dupleix and Chung Sas, 
who had retired to Pondicherry. Thus ſtipulated, 5 
murdered Nazirzing in his camp, and proclaimea du 
zapherzing viceroy of Decan. In the tents ot the 
dered viceroy they found an immenſe treaſure, o. 
great ſhare fell to M. Dupleix, whom Muzapherzus g 
uſurper at this time aflociated in the governmen- 
virtue of this atlociation the Frenchman aſſumed the 16! 
and formalities of an eaſtern prince; and he and his c. 
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league Muzapherzing appointed Chunda Saib nabob of +! 


cot, Anaverdy Khan, the late nabob, had been n 85 
1749, defeated and ſlain by Muzapherzing and wore 
Saib, with the affiſtance of the French auxiliaries; 2 
ſon Mahomed Ali Khan had put himſelf under the f 
tion of the Engliſh at Madras, and was confirmed 7455 
zarzing, as his father's ſucceſſor in the nabobſhip, © 715 
vernment of Arcot. This government, therefore, de lr 
puted betwen Mahommed Ali Khan, appointed by the 
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5 7 mpanly 
gal viceroy Nazirzing, ſupported by the Engliſh _ 
and Chunda Saib, nominated by the uſurper Muza} : 
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rotected by Dupleix, who commanded at Pondicherry. 


and protected , 1 

did not long ſurvive his uſurpation. In the 
W r, thi ſame nabobs who had promoted him to his 
Uulmade place, thinking themſelves ill rewarded for 


their ſervices, fell upon him ſuddenly, routed his troops, 


1 put him to death; and the next day the chiefs of the 
, -oclaimed Sallabatzing, brother to Nazirzing, vice- 
gown, > Decan: on the other hand, the mogul appointed 
G 7 dy Khan, who was the elder brother of Sallabatzing : 
a this prince confirmed Mahommed Ali Khan in the go- 
vernment of Arcot : but the affairs of the mogul's court 
were then in ſuch confuſion, that he could not ſpare an 
army to ſupport che nomination he had made. Chunda 
Saib, nabob of Arcot, having been depoſed by the great 
mogul, who placed Anaverdy Khan in his room, he re- 
ſolved to recover his government by force, and had recourſe 
to the French general at Pondicherry, who re-enforced him 
„ich 2000 ſepoys, or ſoldiers of the country, 60 caffrees, 
and 420 French troops, on condition that, if he proved 
Cccelsful in his enterpriſe, he ſhould cede to the French the 
own of Velur, in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, with its 
dependencies, conſiſting of 45 villages. Thus re enforced, 
te defeated his rival Anaverdy Khan, who loſt his life in 
the engagement, re-aſſumed the government of Arcot, and 
punctually performed the conditions which had been ſti- 
pulared by his French allies. | 

Mahommed Ali Khan, at the death of his father, had 
fed to Tiruchirapalli, * and ſollicited the aſſiſtance of the 
Engliſh, who favoured him with a re-enforcement of mo- 
ney, men, and ammunition, under the conduct of major 
Laurence, a brave and experienced officer. By dint of 
this ſupply, he gained ſome advantages over the enemy, 
who were obliged to retreat; but no deciſive blow was given. 
Mahommed afterwards repaired in perſon to Fort St. Da- 
vid's, to demand more powerful ſuccours, alledging that 
his fate was connected with the intereſt of the Engliſh com- 
pany, which in time would be obliged to abandon the whole 
coalt, ſhould they allow the enemy to procced in their con- 

ueſts. In conſequence of theſe repreſentations, he receiv- 
ed another ſtrong re-enforcement, under the command of 


captain Cope ; but nothing of importance was attempted, 


and the Englith auxiliaries retired. Then Mahommed was 
attacked by the enemy, who obtained a complete victory 
over him. Finding it impoſſible to maintain his footing by 
his own ſtrength, he entered into a clole alliance with the 
Engliſh, and ceded to them fome commercial points, 
which had been long in diſpute. Then they detached cap- 
tain Cope to put Tiruchirapalli in a poſture of defence; 


while captain de Gingins, a Swiſs officer, marched at the 


head of 400 Europeans to the nabob's aſſiſtance. The two 
armies being pretty equal in ſtrength, lay encamped in 
ſight of each other a whole month; during which nothing 
happened but a few ſkirmithes, which generally terminated 
to the advantage of the Engliſh auxiliaries. In order to 
make a diverſion, and divide the French forces, the com- 
pany reſolved to ſend a detachment into the province of 
Arcot; and this was one of the firſt occahons upon which 
the extraordinary talents of mr. Clive were diſplayed. He 
had entered into the ſervice of the Eaſt-India company as a 
writer, and was confidered as a perſon very indifferently 
qualified for ſucceeding in any civil ſtation of life. He now 
offered his ſervice in a military capacity, and actually began 
his march to Arcot, at the head of 210 Europeans, with 500 
lepoys.“ | 

Such wasthe reſolution, ſecreſy and difpatch with which 
he conducted this enterpriſe, -that the enemy knew no- 
thing of his motions until he was in poſſeſſion of the capi- 
tal, which he took without oppoſition. The inhabitants, 
expecting to be plundered, offered him a large ſum to ſpare 
their city; but they derived their ſecurity from the genero- 
ity and diſcretion of the conqueror. He refuſed the prot- 
tered ranſom, and iflued a proclamation, intimating, That 
thoſe who were willing to remain in their houſes ſhould be 
protected from inſult and injury, and the reſt have leave to 
retire with all their effects, except proviſions, for which he 
promiſed to pay the full value. By this ſage conduct he 
conciliated the affections of the people fo entirely, that 
even thoſe who quitted the place ſupplied him with exact 
intelligence of the enemy's deligns, when he was beſieged 
in the lequel. The town was in a little time inveſted by 
Da Saib, fon of Chunda Saib, at the head of a numerous 
any, and the operations of the ſiege were conducted by 


= Tiruchirapalli, commonly called Trichinopoly, fituated near the river 
mr above 200 miles to the ſouthward of Madras, is the capital of a 
b 'Ngdom belonging to the government of Arcut, and bounded on the 


en dy the kingdom of Tanjore. 
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European engineers. Though their approaches were re” 
tarded by the repeated and reſolute fallies of mr. Clive, 
they at length effected two breaches, ſuppoſed to be prac: 
ticable ; and on the 14th day of October, in the year 1751, 


gave a general aſſault. Mr Clive, having received inti- 


mation of their deſign, had made ſuch preparations for 
their reception, that they were repulſed in every quarter 
with great loſs, and obliged to raiſe the fiege with the ut- 
molt precipitation. | 

This gallant Engliſhnian, not content with the reputation 
he had acquired from his noble defence, was no ſooner re- 
enforced by a detachment under captain Kirkpatrick from 
Trichinopoly, then he marched in purſuit of the enemy, 
whom he overtook in the plains of Arani. There, on the 
3d day of December, he attacked them with irreſiſtible im- 
petuoſity; and after an obſtinate diſpute, obtained a com- 
plete victory at a very ſmall expence. The forts of Time- 
ry, Caujeveram, and Aranie, ſurrendered to the terrour of 
his name, rather than to the force of his arms; and he re- 
turned to the Fort of St. David's in triumph. He had en- 
joyed a very few weeks of repoſe, when he was ſummoned 
to the field by freſh incurſions of the enemy. In the begin- 
ning of the year 1752, he marched with a {mall detachment 
to Madras, where he was joined by a re-entorcemeat from 
Bengal, the whole number not exceeding 300 Europeans, 
and aſſembled a body of the natives, that he might have at 
leaſt the appearance of an army. With theſe he proceeded 
to Koveripauk, about 15 miles from Arcot, where he found 
the French and Indians, conſiſting of 1500 ſepoys, 1700 
horſe, a body of natives, and 150 Europeans, with eight 
pieces of cannon. Though they were advantageouſly — 
and entrenched, and the day was already far advanced, mr. 
Clive advanced againſt them with his uſual intrepidity; but 
the victory remained for ſome time in ſuſpenſe. It was 
now dark, and the battle doubtful, when mr. Clive ſent 
round a detachment to fall on the rear of the French bat- 
tery. This attac was executed with great reſolution, while 
the Engliſh in front entered the entrenchments with their 
bayonets fixed; and though very little tinctured with diſ- 
cipline, diſplayed the ſpirit and activity of hardy veterans. 
This double attac diſconcerted the enemy in fuch a man- 
ner, that they ſoon deſiſted from all oppoſition. A conſi- 
derable carnage enſued; yet the greater part of the enemy, 
both horſe and foot, ſaved themſelves by flight, under 
cover of the darkneſs. The French, to a man, threw down 
their arms, and furrendered themſelves proſoners of war; 
and all the cannon and baggage fell into the hands of the 
victor. . 

The province of Arcot being thus cleared of the enemy, 
mr. Clive, with his forces, returned to Fort St. David's, 
where he found major Laurence juſt arrived from England,P 
to take upon him the tommand of the troops in the om- 
pany's ſervice. On the 18th day of March this officer, ac- 
companied by mr. Clive, took the field, and was joined by 
captain de Gingins at Tiruchirapalli. From hence he de- 
tached mr. Clive, with 400 Kuropean foldiers, a few Mah- 
ratta horſe, and a body of ſepoys, to cut off the eneniy's 
retreat to Pondicherry. In the courle of this expedition he 
diſlodged a ſtrong body of the toe poſted at Samiaveram, 
and obliged Chunda Saib to through a body of troops into 
a ſtrong tortified temple, or pagoda, upon the river Kole- 
roon, which was immediately inveſted. The commanding 
officer, in attempting to eſcape, was ſlain with ſome others, 
and the reſt ſurrendered at diſcretion. They were ſtill in 
poſſeſſion of another fortified temple, hich he alſo beſieged 
in form, and reduced by capitulation. Having ſubdued 


theſe torts, he marched directly to Volconda, whither he 


underſtood the French commander D' Anteuil kad retired. 


He found that officer entrenched in a village, from whence 


he drove him with precipitation, and made himſelf maſter 
of the French cannon. The enemy attempted to ſave them- 
{elves in a neighbouring fort; but the gates being ſhut 
againſt them by the governor, who was apprehenfive that 
they would be followed pell-mell by the Engliſh, mr. Clive 
attacked them with great fury, and made a conſiderable 
ſlaughter: but his humanity being ſhocked at this carnage, 
he ſent a flag of truce to the vanquiſhed, with terms: of 
capitulation, which they readily embraced. Thele articles 
imported, That D'Antcml, and three other othcers, ſhould 
remain priſoners on parole tor one year : that the garrilon 


ſhould be exchanged, and the money and ſtores be deliver 


ed to the nabob whom the Engliſh ſupported. 


o The ſepoys are the mercenaries of the-country, who are hired as fel. 
diers occafionally by all parties, 


Major Laurence had failed for England ia the year 17 30 
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During theſe tranſactions Chunda Saib lay encamped with 
an army of 30,000 men at Syrinham, an iſland in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tiruchirapalli, which he longed eagerly to 
poſſeſs. Hither major Laurence marched with his Indian 
allies,4 and took his meaſures ſo well, that the enemy's pro- 
viſions were entirely intercepted. Chunda Saib, in at- 
tempting to fly, was taken priſoner by the nabob of Tanjore, 
an ally of the Engliſh company, who ordered his head to 
be ſtruc off, in order to prevent the diſputes which other- 
wiſe would have ariſen among the captors. “ The main bo- 
dy of the army being attacked by major Laurence, and to- 
tally defeated, the 1fland of Syrinham was ſurrendered, and 
about 1000 European French ſoldiers, under the command 
of mr. Law, nephew to the famous Law who ſchemed the 
Miſflippi company, fell into the hands of the conquerors, 
including 30 officers with 40 pieces of cannon, and 10 mor- 
tars. M. Dupleix, though exceedingly mortified by this 
diſaſter, reſolved to maintain the cauſe which he had eſpouſ- 
ed. He proclaimed Raja Saib, the ſon of Chund Saib, na- 
bob of Arcot; and afterwards pretended that he himſelf had 
received from the mogul ſanids or commiſſions, appointing 
him governor of all the Carnatick, from the river Kriſtnah 
to the ſea : but theſe ſanids appeared in the ſequel to be 
forged. In order to complete the comedy, a ſuppoſed meſ- 
ſenger from Delhi was received at Pondicherry as embaſla- 
dor from the mogul. Dupleix, mounted on an elephant, 


preceded by muſic and dancing women, in the oriental 


manner, received in public his commiſhon from the hands 
of the pretender embaſſador. He affected the eaſtern ſtate, 
kept his darbar or court, where he appeared ſitting croſs- 
legged on a ſopha, and received preſents as prince of the 
country from his own council, as well as from the natives. 
In the mean time, hoſtilities continued between the forces 
of the two companies, as auxiliaries to the contending na- 
bobs. The Engliſh, under major Kinnier, made an unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt upon Gingee, a ſtrong town ſituated to the 
weſt of Pondicherry. Major Laurence defeated a ſtrong 
body of French and natives, commanded by Dupleix's ne- 
phew, M. de Derjean, in the neighbourhood of Pondi- 
cherry, and took him priſoner, together with 18 officers: 
after this ſucceſs, - mr. Clive reduced the forts of Covelong 
and Chengalput, the laſt very ſtrong, ſituated about 40 
miles to the ſouthward of Madras. On the other hand, 
M. Dupleix intercepted at ſea captain Schaub, with his 
whole Swiſs company, whom he detained prifoners at Pon- 
dicherry, although the two nations were not at war with 
each other. During theſe tranſactions Sallabatzing, with a 
body of French under M. de Buſſy, advanced towards Au- 
rengabad, which was the ſeat of government; but he was 
oppoied by a chief of the Mahrattas, at the head of a nu- 
merous army. In the mean time, Gawzedy Khan, the 
elder brother of Sallabatzing, whom the mogul had ap- 
pointed viceroy of Decan, took poſſeſſion of his govern- 
ment at Aurengabad, where in 14 days after his arrival, he 
was poiſoned by his own ſiſter. The mogul immediately ap- 
pointed his ſon Schah Abadin Khan to ſucceed his father; 
and this prince actually raiſed an army to come to take 
poſſeſſion : but the mogul's affairs requiring his preſence at 
Delhi, he was obliged to poſtpone his deſign, ſo that Sal- 
labatzing was left without a competitor, and made a preſent 
to the French of all the Engliſh ſettlements to the north- 
ward. Thus concluded the year 1752. Next campaign 
was chiefly confined to the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly, 
where major Laurence made ſeveral vigorous attacs upon 
the enemy's army, and obtained many advantages, which, 
however, did not prove deciſive, becauſe he was ſo much 
cut-numbered that he could never follow his blow. 

In the courſe of this year, the mogul was depoſed by his 
general Schah Abadin Khan, the viceroy of Decan, who 
raiſed to the throne Allum Geer, another prince of the 
blood. In the ſucceeding year, a negotiation was ſet on 
foot by mr. Saunders, governor of Madras, and M. Dupleix, 
and conferences were opened at Sadraſs, a Dutch ſettle- 
ment between Pondicherry and Fort St. George ; but this 
proved abortive ; and many other gallant efforts were made 
by major Laurence in the territory of Trichinopoly, which 
ſtill continued to be the ſcene of action. In the courſe of 
this year admiral Watſon arrived on the coaſt of Coroman- 
del with a ſquadron of ſhips of war, having on board a re- 
giment commanded by colonel Aldercroon : at the fame 
time the ſhips from France brought over to Pondicherry the 


4 His army conſiſted of 1200 Europeans and Topaſſes in battalions, 2000 
ſepoys; with the forces of the nabob, the kings of Tanjore, Muiſſack, and 
Mahrattas ; amounted to.1500 horſe, and 10,000 infantry; Topaſſes are 
deſcendants from the n The Mahrattas are native Indians of a 

very numerous and powerful nation, which hath more than once given law to 


the mogul, 
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Sieur Godeheu, commiſlary-general and governo 
of all their ſettlements, at whoſe arrival Dupliex d 
for Europe. The new governor immediately wrot 
to mr. Saunders, profeſſing the moſt pacific incl 
and propoſing a ſuſpenſion of arms between the d 
panies, until their diſputes could. be amicah] 
Thus propoſal was very agreeable to the governo 
cil at Madras, and a ceflation of arms actual took 
in the month of October, in the year 17 ;4. De Bey Place 
ſent to Pondicherry, a proviſional treaty and —_ being 
concluded, on condition that neither of the two e = 
ſhould for the future intertere in any difference — les 
riſe between the princes of the country; The other 8 
related to the places and ſettlements that ſhould he TOO 
or poſſeſſed by the reſpective companies, until n 
relating to this agreement ſhould arrive from the c 25 
London and Verſailles, tranſmitted by the two Faſt, ot 
company of France and England. Until ſuch orders f , f 
arrive, it was ſtipulated that either nation ſhould be = 
to procure any new grant or ceſſion, or to build "4s 
the defence of new eſtabliſhments; and that they ſhould wa 
proceed to any ceſſion, retroceſſion, or evacuation of * 
they then poſſeſſed; but every thing ſhould remain o : © 
footing of ulti poftidetis. How pacitic loever the ſent; _ 
of the French ſubjects might have been at this period _ x 
Eaſt-Indies, certain it is, the deſigns of the French gy 
nors in America were altogether hoſtile, and their A 
haſtening towards a rupture, which kindlcd up a bloody 
in every diviſion ot the globe. LON, 
As this war may be termed a native of America and tho 
principal ſcenes of it were acted on that continent "we ſhall, 
tor the information of the reader, ſketch out the fituatio: of 
the then Britiſh colonies as they bordered on each ther 
and extended along the ſea- coaſt, from the gulf of St. Ia. 
rence as far ſouth as the country of Florida. We ſhall en 
merate the Indian nations that lie ſcattered about their con. 
fines, and delienate the manner in which the French hem. 
med them in by a ſurpriſing line of fortifications. Should 
we comprehend Hudſon's-Bay, with the adjacent countries 
and the banks of Newfoundland, in this geographical d:tail 
we might affirm that Great-Britain at that time poſlefied a 
territory along the ſea-coaſt, extending 1700 miles in a d. 
rect line, from the Goth to the 3 iſt degree of northern lati- 
tude: but as theſe two countries were not concerned in tis 
diſpute, we ſhall advance from the northward to the ſou- 
thern fide of the gulf of St. Laurence; and beginning with 
Acadia or Novia-Scotia, deſcribe our ſettlements, as they 
lie in a ſoutherly direction, as far as the gulf of Florida, 
This great tract of country, ſtretching 15 degrees of lati- 
tude, is waſhed on the eaſt by the Atlantic ocean: the ſou- 
thern boundary 1s Spaniſh Florida ; but to the weſtward the 
limits are uncertain, ſome affirming that the juriſdiction of 
the colonies penetrates through the whole continent, as tar 
as the ſouth-ſea; while others, with more moderation, 
think they are naturally bounded hy the river IIlionois thai 
runs into the Miſſiſſippi, and in a manner connects that 
river with the chain of lakes known by the names of Mich. 
gan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, the three firit commum. 
cating with each other, and the laſt diſcharging itlelt into 
the river St. Laurence, which running by Montreal and 
Quebec iſſues into the bay of the ſame denomination, torn 
ing the northern boundary of Nova-Scotia, The French. 
who had no legal claim to any lands on the ſouth fide of thi 
river, nevertheleſs, with an inſolence of ambition peculiar 
to themſelves, not only extended their forts from the ſour 
of the St. Laurence, through an immenſe tract of that cout 
try, as tar as the Miſſiſſippi, which e e itſelf into 
the gulf of Florida; but alſo, by a ſeries 0 unparalleled 
encroachments, endeavouring to contract the Engliſh col. 
nies within ſuch narrow limits as would have cut off ame 
one-half of their poſſeſſions. As we have already giv : 
geographical deſcription of Nova- Scotia, and . 
the particulars of the new ſettlement of Halifax, V* 
now only obſerve, that it is ſurrounded on three ices") 
the ſea, the gulf, and river of St. Laurence; that 1s ons. 
nal boundary to the weſt was the river Pentagoet but hs 
now contracted within the river St. Croix, becauſe the _ 
of Great-Britain did, in the year 1663, grant to (20 
of York, the territory of Sagadahack, ſtretching m__ 
Croix, to the river of this name; which was in the - ” 
by an expreſs charter from the crown, annexed to the P 
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Chunda Saib demanded leave of the Tanjore general abet our 

camp to Tanjore, and this requeſt was granted; but, inflead 0 about bt 

to paſs, he was detained priſoner, and as the allies could not cer gen g: 
manner in which he ſhould be diſpoſed of, ſome of the Tanjore | 


their own accord, ended the diſpute, by cutting off his head. 
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a vſett's-Bay, one of the four governments 
« od 9 1 This 338 ſituated next to Nova- 
8 tia, lies — K the 41ſt and 45th degrees of north lati- 

4 extending near zoo miles in length, and about 200 
2 Madch if we bound it by thoſe tracts which the French 
” T-Aed 90 part of the ſettlements of this country, how- 

er ſtretches above 60 miles from the fea. The ſummer 
* here intenſely hot, and the winter proportionably ſevere: 
nererthelels, the climate is healthy, and the ſky generally 


' ſerene. The ſoil is not favourable to any of the European 


| rain; but produces great plenty of maiz, which 
repo bake wil bread, — brew into beer, though 
their favourite drink is made of melaſſes hopped, and im- 
regnated with the tops of the ſpruce- fir, which is a native 
if this country. The ground raiſes good flax and tolerable 
hemp. Here are great herds of blac cattle, ſome of them 
very large in ſize, a vaſt number of excellent hogs, a breed 
of nal horſes, graceful, ſwift, and hardy; and large flocs 
of ſheep, whoſe wool, though not ſo fine as that of England, 
is manufactured with great ſucceſs. 
" New-England is compoſed of the four provinces known by 
the names of New-Hampſhire, Maſſachuſett's-Bay, Rhode- 
Ifland, and Connecticut. It is bounded on the ſouth by 
New-York, extending northerly on both ſides of the river 
Hudſon, about 200 miles into the country poſſeſſed by the 
Indians of the Eive- Nations, whom the French diſtinguiſh 
by the name of the Irroquois ; but in breadth this province 
does not exceed 50 miles, though it comprehends Long- 
Illand, lying to the ſouthward of Connecticut. The capi- 
tal, which derives from the province the name of New- 
York, is ſituated on an excellent harbour in the iſland of 
Manahatton, extending 14 miles in length, and 5 in breadth, 
at the mouth of the noble river Hudſon, which is naviga- 
ble for above 200 miles. At the diſtance of 1 50 miles from 
New-York ſtands the town of Albany, upon the ſame river. 
In this place all the treaties and other tranſactions are nego- 
tiated between the Engliſh and Irroquois, a confederacy of 
five Indian nations, who, by their union, courage, and 
military ſkill, had reduced a great number of other Indian 
tribes, and ſubdued a territory more extenſive than the 
whole kingdom of France. They were about fourſcore 
years ago able to bring 10,000 warriors into the field; 
but now their number is ſo greatly diminiſhed by wars, 
epidemical diſeaſes, and the uſe of ſpirituous liquors, that 
they cannot raiſe above 1500 men, even though they have 
admitted into their confederacy the nation of the Tuſcaroras, 
whom the Engliſh drove from the confines of Carolina. 
The Mohok Indians inhabit the country advanced from Al- 
bany. The northern extremities of New-Hampſhire and 
New-York are divided by the lakes Champlain and Sa- 
. between which the French had raiſed the fort of 
rown-Point. | 
Contiguous to New-York, and lying along the coaſt, in 
a ſoutherly direction, is the ſmall province of New- Jerſey, 


. bounded on the welt by the river Delaware, which divides 


from Pennſylvania, extending about 159 miles in length 
but 1n breadth not more than one-third of that extent. The 
climate, foil, and produce of theſe two provinces, as well 
as of Pennſylvania, are ſimilar. They yield great quanti- 
ties of grain, ſheep, horſes, hogs, and horned cattle ; all 
kind of poultry and game in great abundance; vegeta- 
bies of every ſort in perfection, and excellent fruit, parti- 
cularly peaches and melons. Their vaſt foreſt abound with 
oak, aſh, beech, cheſnut, cedar, walnut-tree, cypreſs, 
hickery, ſaſſafras, and pine; but the timber is not counted 
lo fit for ſhipping as that of New-England and Nova- 
Scotia, Thele provinces produce great quantities of flax 
and hemp. New-York affords mines of iron, and very rich 
copper ore is found in New-Jerſey. 

Pennſylvania, lying to the ſouthward of New-York and 
New-Jerſey, is bounded on the other fide by Maryland, 
ſtretching 250 miles in length, 200 in breadth, and having 
10 communication with the ſea, except by the mouth of the 
nver Delaware. This province was originally ſettled by 
Quakers, under the auſ pices of the celebrated William Penn, 
whoſe deſcendents are till proprietors of the country. 
Philadelphia, the capital iſland, ſtands on a tongue of land, 
at the confluence of the two navigable rivers, the Deleware 
and the Schulkel, diſpoſed in the form of a regular oblong, 
and eſigned by the original plan to extend from the one to 
he other. The ſtreets, which are broad, ſpacious and uni- 


em, croſs each other at right angles, leaving proper ſpaces 
or churches, markets, and other public edifices. The 
ouſes are neatly built of bric, the quays ſpacious and 
magnificent, the warehouſes large and numerous, and the 
commodipus and well cantrived for ſlup- building. 
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Pennſylvania is underſtood to extend as far northerly as the 
banks of the lake Erie, where the French erected a fort. 
They alſo raiſed another at ſome diſtance to the ſouthward 
of the Reviere-au-Beuf, and made other encroachments on 
this colony. f 

Adjoining to part of Pennſylvania, on the ſea coaſt, lies 
the province of Maryland, a tract of land ſituated along 
the bay of Cheſapeak, in length about 140 miles, and near- 
ly of the ſame breadth, bounded on the north by Pennlyl- 
vania, on the eaſt by the Atlantic ocean, and b the river 
Potowmack on the 3 This country was firſt planted 
with Roman catholics by lord Baltimore, to whom Charles 
II. granted it by patent. In the ſequel, however, people 
of all religions were admitted into this ſettlement, and in- 
dulged with liberty of conſcience, and at preſent the reign- 
ing religion is that of the Engliſh church. The climate is 
very ſultry in ſummer, and not very ſalubrious. The ſoil 
is fruitful, and produces a great quantity of tobacco, which 
the people cultvate as their ſtaple commodity. The ſeat 
of government 1s eſtabliſhed at Annapolis, a ſmall rown 
beautifully ſituated on the river Patuxent. ' 

Tracing the ſea- coaſt ſtill ſoutherly, the next ſettlement 
is Virginia, watered on the north by the river Potowmack, 
which is the boundary between this and the colony laſt de- 
ſcribed, having the bay of Cheſapeak to the eaſt, bounded 
on the ſouth by Carolina, and extending weſtward withour 
any preſcribed limits, though the plantations have reached 
no farther than the great Allegany mountains ; fo that the 
province, as now poſſeſſed, ſtretches in length about 240 
miles, and in breadth not above 200, lying between 55th 
and goth degrees of latitude. In failing to Virginia, navi- 
gators ſteer through a ſtrait formed by two points, called 
the Capes, into the bay of Chelapeak, a large inlet that 
runs 300 miles into the country, from ſouth to north, cover- 
ed from the Atlantick ocean, by the caitern fide of Mary- 
land, and a ſmall portion of Virginia on the ſame peninſula. 
This noble bay is about 18 miles broad for a conſiderable 
ſpace, and 7 at its narroweſt part, yielding generally g fa- 
thoms depth of water; on both ſides it receives many navi- 
gable rivers, thoſe on the Virginia ſide being known by the 
names of James-river, York-river, the Rappahannock, and 
Potowmack. This country, eſpecially towards the ſca, lies 
very low and ſwampy, and the ſoil is extremely fertile. The 
air and weather are variable, the heats of ſummar exceſſive, 
the froſts of winter ſudden, and intenſely cold; fo that upon 
the whole, the climate is neither very agreeable nor healthy, 
the people being particularly ſubject to agues and pleuretic 
diſorders. The province abounds with vaſt foreſts of tim- 
ber; the plains are covered with a ſurpriſing luxuriancy of 
vegetables, flowers, and flowering ſhrubs, diffuſing the 
moſt delicious fragrance. The ground yields plenty of 
corn, and every fort of fruit in great abundance and per- 
tection. Horned cattle and hogs have here multiplied to 
admiration fince they were firſt imported from Europe. 
The animals, natives of this and the neighbouring coun- 
tries, are deer, panthers or tygers, bears, wolves, foxes, 
ſquirrels, racoons, and creatures called opoſſums, with an 
infinite variety of beautiful birds, and a diverſity of ſer- 
pents, among which the rattle-ſnake is the molt remark- 
able. 

Virginia is bounded to the ſouth by the two Carolinas, 
ſituated between the 46th and 3 iſt degrees of latitude; the 
length amounting to upwards of 400 miles, and the breadth 
extending near 300, as far as the Indian nations called the 
Catawbas, the Creeks, and Cherokees. The country of 
Carolina 1s divided into two governments, of which the 
molt northern is the moſt inconfiderable. The climate in 
both is the ſame, as well as the ſoil: the firſt is warm, 
though not unhealthy; the laſt extremely fertile, yielding 
every ching in plenty which is produced in Virginia, be- 
ſides abundance of excellent oranges, and ſome commodi- 
ties which are not found to the northward. North-Caro- 
lina, though not ſo opulent, is more populous than the 
ſouthern part. The coloniſts of North- Carolina carry on 
a conſiderable traffic in tar, pitch, turpentine, ſtaves, 
ſhingles, lumber, corn, peas, pork, and beef, tobacco, 
deetſkins, indigo, wheat, rice, bees-wax, tallow, bacon, 
and hog's lard, cotton and —_— timber, live cattle, with 


the ſkins of beaver, racoon, fox, minx, wild cat, and otter. 


South-Carolina is much better cultivated ; the people are 
more civiliſed, and the commerce more important. The 
capital of this province, called Charles-Town, is finely ſitu- 
ated at the confluence of two navigable rivers, having the 
advantage of a commodious harbour. Their tradc, exclu- 
live of the articles we have already mentioned as common 
to this government and chat of North-Carolina, conſiſts of 
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two chief ſtaple commodities, rice and indigo, which they 
cultivate with great ſucceſs; and they have likewiſe made 
come progreſs in the culture of ſilk. 48 
Ihe moſt ſouthern of all our ſettlements on this coaſt is 
Georgia, extending about 60 miles from north to ſouth, 
along the ſea-ſhore; but widening in the inland parts to 
above 150, and ſtretching almoſt 300 from the ſea to the 
Apalachian mountains. This country differs. very, little 
from that of South-Carolina, with which it borders; yet 
the ſummer is here more hot, and the foil not ſo fertile. 
Savannah, the capital, ſtands e fot᷑ trade, about 
10 miles from the ſea, on a river of the ſame name, navi- 
cable with large boats 200 miles farther up to the ſecond 
town, called Auguſta, a place that flouriſhes by the Indian 
trade of ſkins, which the inhabitants carry on with their 
neighbours the Creeks, the Chickeſaws, and the Cherokees, 
who are the moſt numerous and powerful tribes in America. 
Georgia is bounded on the ſouth by the river Attamaha, at 
no great diſtance from the Spaniſh fort of St. Auguſtin. 

Having thus exhihited a ſuccinct view of the Britiſh co- 
lonies in North-America, for the information of the reader, 
we ſhall now reſume the thread of our hiſtory, and particu- 
lariſe the tranſactions by which the preſent” year was diſtin- 
guiſhed on this extenſive continent. The government of 
England having received nothing but evaſive anſwers from 
the court of France, touching the complaints that were 
made of the encroachments in America, 1 orders 
to all the governors of that country to repel force by force, 
and drive the French from their ſettlements on the river 
Ohia. Accordingly, the provinces of Virginia and Penn. 
ſylvania took this important affair into their conſideration ; 
but while they deliberated, the French vigorouſly proſe- 
cuted their deſigns on the other fide of the mountains. 
They ſurprized Logs-town, which the Virginians had built 
upon the Ohio; made themſelves maſters of the Block-houſe 
and Truck-houſe, where they found ſkins and other com- 
moditics to the amount of 20,0001. and deſtroyed all the 
Britiſh traders, except two who found means to efcape. At 
the fame time, M. de Contrecœur, with 1000 men and 18 
pieces of cannon, arrived in zoo canoes from Vanengo, 
a fort thev had raifed on the banks of the Ohio, and re- 
duced by ſurprize a Britiſh fort which the Virginians had 
built on the torks of the Monangahela, that runs 1nto the 
ſame river. 

Thele hoſtilities were followed by divers ſkirmaſhes be- 
tween the people of the two nations, which were fought with 
various tuccels. At length the governors of the Engliſh 
ſettlements received orders from England to form a poli- 
tical confederacy, for their mutual defence: and the gover- 
nor of New-York was directed to confer with the chiefs of 
the Six Nations, with a view to detach them from the 
French intereit by dint of promiſes ' and preſents of value, 
ſent over for that purpoſe. A congreſs was accordingly ap- 
pointed at Albany, to which place the governor of New- 
York repaired,” accompanied by commiſhoners from all 
the other Britiſh ſettlements: but a very ſmall! number of 
Indians arrived, and even thefe ſeemed to be indifferent to 
the advances and exhortations that were made by the Eng- 
110 orator. The truth is, the French had artfully weaned 
them from their attachment to the ſubjects of Great-Britain. 
Neverthelets, they accepted the preſents, renewed their 
treaties with the king of England, and even demanded his 
aſſiſtance in driving the French from the poſts and poſſeſſions 
thev had uſurped within the Indian territories. It was in 
conlequenee of the meaſures here taken, that colonel Waſh- 
ington was detached from Virginia with 400 men, and oc- 
cupied a poſt on the banks ot the river Ohio, where he 
threw up ſome works, and erected a kind ot occaſional fort, 
in hopes of being able to defend himſelf in that ſituation, 
until he ſhould be joined by a re- enforcement from New- 
York, which, however, did not arrive. 

While he remained in this ſituation, De Viller, a French 
commander, at the head of goo men, being on his march 
to diſlodge Waſhington, detached one Jamonville, an in- 
terior officer, with a ſmall party, and a formal ſummons to 
colonel Waſhington, requiring him to quit the fort, which 
he pretended was built on ground belonging to the French, 
or their allies. So little regard was paid to this intimation, 
that the Englith fell upon this party, and, as the French af- 
firm, without the leait provocation, either flew or took the 
whole detachment. De Viller, incented at theſe unprovoked 
hoſtilities, marched up to the atrac, which Waſhington 
for ſome time ſultained under manitold diſadvantages. 
length, however, he ſurrendered the fort upon capitula- 
tion, for the performance of which he left two officers as 
hoſtages in the hands of the French ; and in his retreat was 
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ceived were expoſed to public cenſure. 


conſent of the council of the province, and no othervile: 
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terribly harraſſed by the Indians, who plundered h. 

age, and-maflacred his people. 11s event was n 8 bay. 

nown in England, than the Britiſh etnbatſadg; , 
received ditections to complain of it to the Fre 
as an open violation of the peace; 
had no effect. e 

Both nations by this time foreſaw that a rupture won 

inevitable, and each reſolved to make ſuitable pre "ld be 
France continued to ſend re-enforcements of men $437 m0 
plies of amminitioti to Qnebec, for the proſecution dun. 
ambitious projects; and the miniſtry of Great Britain eds 
mitted ſalutary cautions to the govertiors of the R _ 
in North-America, exhorting them to join their * 
for repelling the incurſions of the enemy. Such an 8 
ſeemed neceflary for their common preſervation w 72 
eaſily effected. The different colonies were divided — 2 
ferent views and intereſts, both religious and political: 1. 


ſides, every ſettlement was diſtracted into actions, formed 
aflembly: in 
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er 
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| : nch miniſt : 
but this repreſentaion 
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by the governor and tlie demagogues of the 
other words, an oppoſition like that in parliament, 40 
continual {fruggle between the liberties of the people adde 
rerogative of the proprietor, whether ſovereign or He 
r Dinwiddie, governor of Virginia, having demanded: 
certain perquiſite or fee for every patent he ſhould paſs tor 
land, the aſſembly voted his demand illegal, irbitrar; 1 
oppreſſive. They declared that every man who paid J 
fhould be deemed an enemy to his country, and ſent * 
an agent to London, to ſollicit the ſuppreſſion of thi; im. 
poſition. The repreſentatives of the people in Pennlylyaniz 
waſted the time in vain deliberations and violent diſputes 
with their proprietors, while the enemy infeſted their fron. 
tiers. The colony of New-York was filled with diſcontent 
and animoſity. Sir Danvers Oſborne, who had been a 
pointed governor of this province,' died immediately afte; 
his arrival at New-York, and the inſtructions he had te 
| . The preamble in- 
veighed ſeverely againſt the want of duty, allegiance, loy- 
alty, and unanimity which had lately appeared to notcrious 
in the aſſembly of that province, who had violated the royal 
commiſſion and inſtructions, by aſſuming to themſelves the 
power to diſpoſe of public money in the laws which they had 
occaſionally paſſed. This gentleman was, therefore, direc- 
ted to inſiſt upon the reformation of all thofe public abuſes, 
and upon the eſtabliſhment of a certain ſupply for the ſet 
vice of the government, as well as upon the ſettlement of a 
ſalary for himſelf. Moreover, his majeſty, in thee inſtruc: 
tions, ' fignified his will and pleaſure, That all money raiſed 
for the ſupply and ſupport of government, or upon any 
emergency for immediate ſervice, ſhould be diſpoſed of and 
applied properly to the uſe for which it might be granted, 
by warrant from the governor, by and with the advice and 
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that nevertheleſs, the aſſembly ſhould be permitted, from 
time to time, to view and examine the accounts of moner 
diſpoſed of, by virtue of laws which they had enacted : that 
if any member of the council, or otficer holding place ot 
truſt or profit within the government, ſhould, in any manner 
whatever give his aſſent to, or in any wile advice or concur 
with the aflembly in paſſing any act or vote, whereby the 
royal prerogative might be letfened or impaired, or an 
money be raiſed or diſpoſed of for the public lervice, con- 
trary to or inconſiſtenr with the method preſcribed by the 
inſtructions, the governor ſhould forthwith remove or f. 
pend ſuch counſellor or officer ſo offending, and give a . 
mediate account of his proceedings to the committoners © 
trade and plantations. Theſe were peremptory inſunctions, | 
which plainly proved that the miniſtry was determined te 
{upport the prerogative with a high hand; but it mut 
owned, at the ſame time, that abundance of provocat'”” 
had been given, by the inſolent oppoſition of ſome rural: 
lent individuals, who had exerted all their influence un 
turbing and diſtreſſing the views and deſigns of the govern” 
ment. While the Britiſh colonies in America Wert, ““ 
theſe diviſions, in a great meaſure difabled from mu 
vigorous efforts 1 the common enemy, the 3 
tion at home began to exert itſelf for their defenſe. _— 
were appointed for two regiments, conſiſting of boy. 10 
lions each, to be raiſed in America, and comman ts 
fir William Pepperel and governor Shirley, who had 7 
the ſame command in the laſt war; and a body of 1199} 
was deſtined for the fame ſervice. 1 

The moſt remarkable incident that marked this wi 8 
the continent of Europe was the converſion ot che nceb 
tary prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, who had eſpouſed the y in ci 
Mary of England. He now declared himſelt a Roman c 


this bio- 
tholic, and was ſuppoſed to have been cajoled to this þ 
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non by the promiſes of certain powers, who flattered his 
_— n. in order to weaken the proteſtant intereſt in 
can ny His father, though deeply affected by his ſon's 
— , did not fail to take immediate meaſures for pre- 
4A ting the evil conlequences which might otherwite have 
Feed from his defection. He forthwith aflembled the 
ſtates of the landgraviate, in order to take ſuch meaſures as 
might appear neceſſary to maintain the religion, laws, and 
conſtitution of the country; and the prince was laid under 
certain reſtrictions, which he did not find it an ealy taſk 
ro ſet aſide. It was enacted, that when the regency ſhould 
Jevolve to him by ſucceſſion he ſhould not have it in his 
wer to alter the eſtabliſhed laws, or grant any church to 
-rſons of the Roman communion, for the public exerciſe 
of their religion; and that he ſhould be excluded from all 
ſhare in the education of his ſons, the eldeſt of w hom ſhould 
be put in poſſeſſion of the country of Hanau upon his father's 
acceſſion to the regency of the landgraviate. "Fheole refo- 
jutions were guaranteed by the Kings of Pruſſa and Den- 
mark, by the maritime powers, and the evangelic body of 

ire. 

e exile of the parliament of Paris, far from having 
jatimidated the other tribunals from performing what chey 
apprehended to be their duty, ſerved only to inflame the 
aulcontents of the people, and to animate all the courts of 
1(Lice to a full exertion of their authority. The chacelet 
continucd to proſecute thoſe prieſts who refuſed the lacra- 
ment to perſons whote conſciences would not allow them to 
ſubleribe to the bull Unigenitus, even after three of their 
members were ſent to the Baſtile. The fame profecutions 
were carried on, and bold remonſtrances puhliſhed by the 
parliaments ot Alx and Rouen. In a word, the whole 
kingdom was filled with tuch conſuſion as threaten ed a total 
ſuppreſſion of juſtice, ina general ſpirit of ditafloction, 1nd 
univertal anarchy. The prelates, mean while, teemed to 
triumph in the combuſtion they had raiſed. 4ncy entered 
into atlociations to ſupport each other: the; infrigncd at 
court, and harraffed tbe king with .utoient Jeciaraiions, 
till he grew tired of their proceedings, and opened his eyes 
to the fatal conſequences of their pride and obitinacy. He 
even took an opportunity or exhorting the archbiſhop of 
Paris to act more ſuitably to the character of a clergyman. 
He recalled the. parliament from exile, and they returned 
in triumph, amid!t the acclamations of the people, who ce— 
lebrated their arrival at Paris wich che molt extravagant 
demonſtrations of joy; and the archbiſhop, notwithſtanding 
the king's expreſs declaration to the contrary, ſtill pertiit- 
ing in countenancing the recutant prieſts, was baniſhed to 
Conflans-ſous-Charenton, 

In Spain the intereſt of Great-Britain was ſo warmly ef- 
pouſed, and fo powerfully ſupported by mr. Wall, who 
had been refident in England, that the French party, 
though countenanced by the queen-mother, and ſuſtained 
with all the influence of the marquis de la Entenada, the 
prime-miniſter, was totally defeated. The king being con- 
vinced that it would be for the intereſt of his ſubjects to live 
on good terms with England, and well appriſed of Enſena- 
da's intrigues, ordered that miniſter to be arreſted and con- 
lined, and beſtowed upon mr. Wall the beſt part of his em- 
ployments. Neverthelefs, the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indics 
continued to oppreſs the ſubjects of Great-Britain employed 
in cutting logwood in the bay of Honduras; and repreſen- 
tations on this head being made to the court of Madrid, 
the diſpute was amicably adjuſted between mr. Wall and 
ir Benjamin Keene, the Britiſh embaſſador. While the 
meet of Britain thus triumphed in Spain, it ſeemed to loſe 
ground at the court of Liſbon. His Portugueſe majeſty had 
wrmed vaſt projects of an active commerce, and even eſta— 
vated an Eaſt.- India company: in the mean time he could 
nat help manifeſting his chagrin at the great quantities of 
gold which were yearly exported from his deminions, as 
the balance due from his ſubjects on Englith commodities. 
In his endeavours to chec this traffic, which he deemed ſo 
detrimental to his tubjects, he inflicted hardſhips on the 
Butiſh merchants ſettled at Liſbon : ſome were impriſoned 
on frivolous pretences ; others deprived of their property, 
and obliged to quit the kingdom. He inſiſted upon laying 
an 1mpotition of two per cent. on all the Portuguele gold 
that ſhould be exported ; bur the profits of the trade would 
mT bear ſuch an exaction. Mean while, there being a ſcar- 
of corn in Portugal, the kingdom was ſupplied from 

agland; and the people having nothing but gold to pur- 

chaſe this necetiary ſupply, the king ſaw the neceſſity of 

2 at the exportation of his coin, and the trade re- 
J Into Its former channel. 
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On the fourteenth day of November the king of Great- 
Britain opened the ſeſſion of parliament with an harangue, 
which intimated nothing of an approaching rupture. He 
ſaid, That the general ſtate of affairs in Europe had under— 
gone very little alteration ſince their laſt meeting ; that he 
had lately received the ſtrongeſt aſſurances from his good 
brother the king of Spain of friendſhip and confidence, 
which he would cultivate with harmony and good faith. 
He declared his principal view ſhould be to ſtrengthen the 
foundation, and ſecure the duration of a general peace ; to 
improve the preſent advantages, of it for promoting the 
trade of his good ſubjects, and protecting thoſe pofleſſions 
which conſtituted one great ſourſe of their wealth and com- 
merce. Finally, he exhorted them to complete their plan 
for appropriating the forfeited eſtates in the Highlands to 
the ſervice of the public. He probably avoided mentioning 
the encroachments of France, that he might ſupply no han- 
dle for debates on the addrets, which was carried in both 
houſes almoſt without oppolition. The government ſeemed 
determined to humble the infolence of the French councils ; 
and this diſpoſition was fo agreeable to the people in gene— 
ral, that they grudged no expence, and heartily concurred 
with the demands ot the minittry. 

he commons granted for the ſervice of the enſuing vear 
4,72.7249!. one million of that ſum exprelsly given for ena- 
bling his majeſty to augment his forces by land and fea, 
22,0001, were allotted as a ſubſidy to the king of Poland, 
and 20, oool. to the elector of Bavaria. Theſe gratifications 
met with little or no oppoſition in the committee of tupply ; 
becauſe it was taken for granted, that, in caſe of a rupture, 
France would endeavour to avail herſelf of her ſuperiority 
by land, by invading his Britannick majeſty's German do- 
minions; and therefore it might be neceflary to ſecure the 
alliſtance of ſuch allies on the continent. That they prog- 
noſticated aright, with reſpect to the deſigns of that ambi- 
tious power, will ſoon appear in the courſe of this hiſtory ; 
which will alſo demonſtrate how little dependence is to be 
placed upon the profeſſed attachment of ſubſidiary princes. 
The ſupplies were raiſed by the ſtanding branches of the 
revenue, the land tax and the mult tax, and a lottery for 
1,0000 ; 100,000l. of it to be deducted for the ſervice of 
the public, and the remaining oo, oool. to be charged on 
the produce of the ſinking- fund, at the rate of three per 
cent. per annum, to commence from the fifth day of Janu- 
ary in the year 1756. The civil tranſactions of this ſeſſion 
were confined to a few objects. Divers new regulations 
were made tor encouraging and improving the whale and 
white-herring üchery, as well as for finiſhing and putting 


in a proper ſtate of defence a new fort, lately built at Ana- 


maboe on the coatt of Africa. 

Mr Pitt, the paymalter-general of the forces, brought in 
a bill, which wil ever remain a ſtanding monument of his 
humanity. The poor diſabled veterans, who enjoyed the 
penſion of Chelfea hoſpital, were to iniquituouſly opprefied 
by a ſet of milcreants, who ſupplied them with money per 
advance, at the moſt exhorbitant rates of uſury, that many 
of them with their families, were in danger of {larving ; 
and the intention of government in granting ſuch a comfort- 
able ſubſiſtence was in a great meature deſcated. Mr Pirr, 
perceiving that this evil originally flowed from the delay of 
the firſt payment, which the pentioner could not touch till 
the expiration of a whole year after he had been put upon 
the liſt, removed this neceility of borrowing, by providing 
in the bill, that half a year's penſion ſhould be advanced 
half a year before it is duc; and the practice of uſury was 
effectually prevented by a clauſe, enacting, That all con- 
tracts thould be void by which any penſion might be mort- 
gaged. This humane regulation was unanimouſly approved, 
and having paſted through both houſes with uncommon 
expedition, received the royal ailent, 

Notwithſtanding the unanimity manifeſted by the com- 
mons in every thing relating to the meaſures for acting vi- 
gorouſly againſt the common enemy of the nation, they 
were remarkably diſturbed and divided by a conteſted elec- 
tion of members for Oxfordſhire. In the courſe of this diſ- 
pute, the ſtrength and influence of what they called the old 
and new intereſt, or, to ſpeak more intelligibly, of the to- 
tries and whigs in that county, were fully diſplayed. The 
candidates ſuſtained on the ſhoulders of the old intereſt, 
were lord viſcount Wenman and tir James Daſhwood ; their 
competitors, whom the new intereſt ſupported, and of con- 
ſequence the miniftry countenanced, were lord Parker and 
fir Edward Turner. Never was any contention of the kir o 
maintained with more fpirit and animoſity or carried on a: 5 
greater expence, One would * imagined that each lice 
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conſiderech it as a diſpute which muſt have determined, whe- 
ther the nation thould enjoy its ancient liberty, or tamely 
lubmic tothe ferters of corruption. Noblemen and gentle- 
man, clergymen and ladies, employed all their talents and 
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induttry in canvaſſing for either tide, throughout every 
en hip and village in the county. Scandal emptied her 
who” gniver of infinuation, calumny, and lampoon ; cor- 
tte was not remils in promiſes and preſents; houſes of 
cement were opened; and nothing was for ſome time 

cen but ſcenes of tumult, riot, and intoxication. 


WE 
he revenue of many an independent prince on the conti- 
101 ould not have been ſufficient to afford ſuch ſums of 
101% 45 were expended in the courſe of this diſpute. 
Al gh they proceeded to election, and the ſheriff made 
a ble return of all the four candidates, ſo that not one 
of chem could fit, and the county remained without a re- 
pre entative until this ambiguous affair could be decided in 
the houſe of commons. About the middle of November 
petitions being preſented by the four candidates, as well as 
tice gentlemen, clergy, and other freeholders of the county, 
complaining of an undue election, and double return, the 
matter of theſe petitions was heard at the bar of the houſe 
on the 3d day of December. The counſel for lord Wen- 
man and fir James Daſhwood alledged, that they had the 
majority of votes upon the poll, and this circumſtance was 
admitted by the counſe] on the other fide: then they pro- 
ceeded to prove by evidence, that after cloſing the poll, 
the ſheriff declared the majority of votes to be in favour of 
theſe two candidates, and adjournedthe court from the 23d of 
April to the 8th of May; ſo that the ſcrutiny demanded and 
granted on the behalf of lord Parker and fir Edward Turner 
could not be diſcuſied before the laſt day of the month, 
when the writ was returnable ; that the ſcrutiny did not be- 
gin till the gth day of May, when the time was protracted 
by diſputes about the manner in which it ſhould be carried 
on; that lord Parker and fir Edward Turner were allowed 
to object, through the whole poll, to the votes on the other 
ſide, on pretence that their competors ſhould he permitted to 
anſwer theſe objections, and in their turn, objected through the 
whole poll to the votes for lord Parkerand fir Edward Turner, 
who ſhould in the laſt place, have leave to anſwer: that lord 
Venman and fir James Daſhwood had diſapproved of this 
method, becauſe they apprehended it might induce. their 
competitors to make ſuch a number of frivolous objections, 
that they ſhould not have time to anſwer one-half of them, 
much leſs to make objections of their own before the writ 
ſhould be returned; that they foreſaw ſuch a number of 
frivolous objections were made, as engrofled the attention 
of the court till the 27th day of May; ſo that they could not 
begin to anſwer any of theſe objections till the 28th; and on 
the zoth the ſheriff, having cloſed the ſcrutiny, made the 
double return. The proot being exbibited, the counſel in- 
ſiſted, that, as they had eſtabliſhed a majority on the poll, 
and demonſtrated that this majority neither was nor could 
be overthrown by ſuch an unfiniſhed ſcrutiny, it was in- 
cumbent on the other fide to proceed upon the merits of 
the election, by endeavouring to overthrow that majority of 
which their clizi.cs were in poſſeſſion. A queſtion in the 
houte being carried to the ſame purpoſe, lord Wenman and 
kr James Dailwood objected to 530 votes on the other tide, 
whom they propoſed to diſqualify. Their counſel examined 
teveral witnetles, tio prove the partiality of the (ſheriff in fa- 
vour of lord Parker and fiir Edward Turner, and to detect 
theſe candidates in the practice of bribery; for which pur- 
pole they produced a letter in their own hand-writing. 
They atterwards proceeded to diſqualify particular votes, 
and fummed up their evidence on the 21ſt day of January. 
1755] Then the countel for the other ſide began to re- 
ſute the charge of partialty and corruption; and to anſwer 
the objections that had been made to particular voters. 
They produced evidence to prove, that cuſtomary freeholds, 
or cuſtomary holdings, had voted at elections in the coun- 
ties of Glamorgan, Monmouth, Glouceſter, Wells, and 
Hereford; and that the cullomary tenants of the manor of 
Woodſtock, in Oxfordſhire, had been reputed capable of vot- 
ing, and even voted at elections for that county. Ina word, 
they continued to examine evidences, argue and refute, 
prove and diſapprove, until the 23d day of April, when, 
after ſome warm dchates and diviftions in the houſe, lord 
Parker and ſir Edward Turner were declared duly elected; and 
the clerk of the crown was ordered to amend the return, by 


The miniſtry having reſolved to ſend a body of forces to America, to 
act in conjunction with the provincial troops raiſed on that continent, it be- 
came neceſſary that the mutiny act ſhould be rendered more clear and exten- 
five, When this bill, therefore, fell under confideration, it was improved 
with a new clauſe, providing, * That all officers and ſoldiers of any troops 
being muſtercd and in pay, which are or ſhall be raiſed in apy of the Britiſh 
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eraſing the names of lord Wenman and fir James D 
Many who preſumed to think for themſelves aun 
collecting the power and influence of the ac m 
were aſtoniſhed at the iſſue of this diſpute; which h 
might have eaſily been foreſeen ; inaſmuch as, d ver, 
courſe of the proceedings, moſt, if not all of ry. the 
queſtions debated in the houſe were determined b 55 many 
majority in favour of the new intereſt. A pre 5 
copy-holders had been admitted to vote at this 
the ſheriff incurred no cenſure for allowing then 
the oath appointed by law to be taken by \ rvrriks pay 
vertheleſs, the commons carefully avoided determinin T 
queſtion, Whether copy-holders poſſeſſed of the car % 
lue of 40s. clear of all deductions, have not a . Eq 
for knights to repreſent the ſhire within which the; 0 
hold eſtates are ſituated ; This point being left doub wh 
the legiſlature, puts it often in the power of the lber 0 
turn which of the candidates he pleaſes to ſupport; * 
the majority of the voting copy-holders adheres wah, . 
tereſt of his favourites, he will admit their votes beth 4 
the poll and the ſcrutiny ; whereas, ſhould they be a 
wiſe diſpoſed, he will reject them as unqualified, We. 
effect this practice may have upon the independency of : 
liament every perſon muſt. perceive, who refle&; e's 
almoſt all the counties of England the high-ſheriff a 
nually appointed by the — for the time being. 10 
The attention of the legiſlature was chiefly turned ung 
the conduct of France, which preſerved no medium. | 
ſeemed intent upon ſtriking ſome important blow that 
might ſerve as a declaration of war. At Breſt and pre 
ports 1n that kingdom, the French were employed in edu * 
ping a powerful armament, and made no ſcruple to own j 
was intended for North-America. Towards the latter * 
of March fir Thomas Robinſon, ſecretary of ſtate, broys! 
a meſſage from the king to the parliament, intimating, Tha 
his majeſty having at the beginning of the ſeflion dectares 
tis principal object was to preſerve the public tranquillity 
and at the ſame time to protect rhoſe poſſeſſions which 1 
ſtitute one great ſource of the commerce and wealth of! 
kingdoms, he now found it neceſſary to acquaint the hou! 
of commons, that the preſent ſituation of affairs made i; 
requiſite to augment his forces by ica and land, and to tal 
ſuch other meaſures as might beſt tend to preſerve the gene- 
ral peace of Europe, and to ſecure the juſt rights and p- 
ſeſſions of his crown in America, as well as to repel any 
attemps whatſoever that might be made to ſupport or can. 
tenance any deſigns which ſhould be formed againlt his ma- 
jeſty and his kingdoms; and his majeſty doubtcd not Iv: 
his faithful commons, on whoſe affection and zeal he entire- 
ly relied, would enable him to make ſuch augmentations, 
and to take ſuch meaſures for ſupporting the honour of ls 
crown, and the true intereſt of his people, and for the ſccu- 
rity of his dominions in the preſent critical conjuncture, as 
the exigency of affairs might require; in doing which his 
majeſty would have as much regard to the eaſe of his good 
ſubjects as ſhould be conſiſtent with their ſafety and weltare. 
In anſwer to this meſſage a very warm and affectionate ad- 
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dreſs was preſented to his majeſty; and it was on this occt- 


caſion, that the million was granted for augmenting. 11 
forces by ſea and land.” The court of Verſailles, notvitt- 
ſtanding the aſſiduity and diſpatch which they were et: 
erting in equipping armaments, and embarking troops, 10 
the ſupport of their ambitious ſchemes in America, ſtill con- 
tinued to amuſe the Britiſh miniſtry with general declarati 
ons, that no hoſtility was intended, nor the leaſt intiing, 
ment of the treaty. | | 

The earl of Albemarle, the Engliſh embaſſador at Pars 
having ſately died in that city, theſe aſſurances were co 
municated to the court of London by the marquis de . 
repoix, who reſided in England with the ſame character 
which he had ſupported ſince his firſt arrival with equal * 
nour and politeneſs. On this occaſion he himſelf was [oat 
impoſed upon by the inſtructions he had received, tat k 
believed the profeſſions of his court were fincere, an wy 
ouſly endeavoured to prevent a rupture between the m 
nations. At length, however, their preparations were! 
notorious that he began to ſuſpect the conſequences 7 
the Engliſh miniſtry produced ſuch proofs of then e 
rity and double dealing, that he ſeemed to be Te 
aſtoniſhment and chagrin. He repaired to France, 55 
braided the miniſtry of Verſailles for having made him t. 


provinces in America, by anthority of the reſpective govern 
ments thereof, ſhall at all times, and in all places, when they 
or act in conjunction with his majeſty's Britiſh forces, 
law and diſcipline, in like manner, to all intents and purpoſes, -qumeat, 
forces ate and ſhall be ſubject to the ſame trial, penalties aud pum 
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| of their diſſimulation. They referred him to the king, 
* \rdered him to return to London, with freſh aſſurances 
1 pacific intentions : but -5 ow} Rey _ 
his profeſſions; that the embailador had ſcarce obtained an 
audience to communicate them, when undoubted intelli— 
CE arrived, that a powerful atmament was ready to {ail 
from Breſt and Rochefort. The government of Great-Bri- 
tain, arouſed by this information, immediately took the 
moll expeditious methods for equipping a ſquadron; and 
towards the latter end of April, admiral Boſcawen failed 
wich 11 ſhips of the line and one frigate, having on board 
a conſiderable number of land-torces, to attend the motions 
of the enemy: but more certain and particular intelligence 
arriving ſoon after, touching the ſtrength of the French fleet, 
which confiſted of 25 ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and 
tranſports, with a great quantity of war like ſtores, and 4000 
regular troops, commanded by the baron Dietkau, admiral 
Holbourne was detached with tix ſhips of the line, and one 
gigate, to re- enforce mr. Boſcawen; and a great number 
capital ſhips were put in commiſhon. In the beginning 
of May the F rench fleet, commanded by mr. Macnamara, 

- oiticer of Iriſh extraction, ſailed from Breſt, directing 
is coarſe to North-America; but after having proceeded 
bund the chops of the Englith channel, he returned with 
nine of the capital ſhips, while the reſt of the armament 
continued their courte, under the direction of M. Bois 
de la Mothe. ; ; 

On the 25th day of April the king went to the houſe of 
lords, where, after giving the royal aftent to the bills then 
depending; for granting a certain ſum out of the ſinking— 
fund, for the relief of infolvent debtors, for the better re- 
gulation of the marine torces on (hore, for the better rail- 
ing of marines and ſeamen, and to ſeveral other public and 
private bills: his majeſty put an end to the lcſhon of par- 
liament by a ſpeech, in which he acquainted the two houſes, 
That the zeal they had thown for ſupporting the honour, 
rights and poſſeſſions of his crown had aflorded him the 
greateſt ſatis faction: that his deſire to preterve the public 
tranquillity had been ſincere and uniform : that he had re- 
ligiouſly adhered to the ſtipulations of the treaty of Aix-le 
Chapelle, and made it his care not to injure or offend any 
power whatſoever; but that he never could entertain a 
thought of purchaſing the name of peace at the expenle of 
ſuffering encroachments upon, or of yielding up what juſtly 
belonged to Great-Britain, either by ancient poſſeſſion or 
ſolemn treaties : that the vigour and firmneſs of his parha- 
ment, on this important occaſion, had enabled him to be 
prepared for ſuch contigences as might happen: that, if 
reatonable and honourable terms of accommedation could 
be agreed upon, he would be ſatisfied, and, at all events, 
rely on the jultice of his cauſe, the effectual ſupport of his 
people, and the protection of Divine Providence. The par- 
lament was then prorogued to the 27th of May. 

Whilſt all Europe was in ſuſpenſe about the fate of the 
Engliſh and French ſquadrons, preparations for a vigorous 
fea war were going forward in England with an unparalleled 
ſpirit and ſucceſs. Still the French court flattcred itſelf that 
Great-Britain, out of tenderneſs to his majeſty's German 
dominions, would abſtain from hoſtilities. Mirepoix con- 
tinued to have frequent conferences with the Britiſh miniſ- 
try, who made no fecret that their admirals, particularly 
Boſcawen, had orders to atrac the French ſhips wherever 
they ſhould meet them. On the other hand, Monſ. de 
Mirepoix declared, that his maſter would conſider the firſt 
gun fired at fea in a hoſtile manner as a declaration of war. 
This menace, far from intimidating the Engliſh, animated 
inem to redouble their preparations for war. The preſs for 
leamen was carried on with extraordinary vigour in all parts 
ot tis kingdom, as well as in Ireland; and great premiums 
vere given not only by the government, but alſo, over 
and above his majeſty's bounty, by almoſt all the conſider- 
able cities and towns in England, to ſuch as ſhould enliſt 
voluntarily for ſailors or ſoldiers. Other branches of the 
public ſervice went on with equal alacrity : and ſuch was 
ine eagerneſs of the people to lend their money to the go- 
Yernment, that inſtead of one million, which was to be 
lailod by way of lottery, 3,890,801. were ſubſcribed im- 
mediatelv, a 


„The lituation of affairs requiring his majeſty to go to 
many this ſummer, great apprehenſions aroſe in the 
-Unds of many, leſt the French ſhould either intercept him 
in his Journey, or prevent his return. Earl Paulet had 
made a motion in the houſe of lords, humbly to repreſent 
ho majeſty, © that it was an article in the original act of 
on nent by which the ſucceſſion of theſe kingdoms devol- 
ea to his electoral houſe, that the King ſhould not go to 
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his foreign dominions without the conſent of parliament; 


and that this was a principal article in the compact between 


the crown and the people: that though this article was re- 
pealed in the late reign, yet, till of late, it had always been 
the cuſtom for his majeſty to acquaint the parliament with 
his intended departure to his German dominions, both in 
regard to the true ſenſe and ſpirit of the act that placed him 
on the throne, as well as for the paternal kindneſs of his 
royal heart, and the condeſcenſion he had been ſo good to 
ſhew to his parliament on all occaſions ; but that his majeſty's 
declaration of his deſign to viſit his electoral eſtates had 
always come on the laſt day of a ſeſſion, when it was too 
late tor the great conſtitutional council of the crown to offer 
ſuch advice as might otherwiſe have been expedient and 
neceſlary : that his majeſty's leaving his kingdoms in a 
conjuncture ſo pregnant with diſtreis, ſo denunciative of 
danger, would not only give the greateſt advantage to ſuch 
as might be diſpoſed to ſtir up diſaffection and diſcontent, 
and to the conſtitutional and national enemies of England; 
but would alſo fill his loyal ſubjects with the moſt affecting 
concern, and moſt gloomy fears, as well for their own 
ſafety, as for that of their ſovereign, whoſe invaluable life, 
at all times of the utmoſt conſequence to his people, was 
then infinitely ſo, by reaſon of his great experience, the 
affection of every one to his royal perſon, and the mino- 
rity of the heir apparent.” Such was the purport of this 
motion ; but it was not ſeconded by any of the other lords. 

The general uncaſineſs, on account of his majeſty's de- 
parture, was greatly increaſed by an apprehenſion that 
chere would, during his abſence, be no good agreement 


amongſt the regency, which conſiſted of the following per- 


ſons: his royal highneſs William duke of Cumberland; 
Thomas lord archbiſhop of Canterbury; Philip earl of Hard- 
wicke, lord high-chancellor ; John earl of Granvilie, pre- 
ſident of the council; Charles duke of Marlborough, lord 
privy-ſeal; John duke of Rutland, ſteward of the houſe- 
hold ; Charles duke of Grafton, lord-chamberiain ; Archi- 
bald duke of Argyle; the duke of Newcaſtle, firſt commiſ- 
ſioner of the treaſury; the duke of Dorſet, maſter of the 
horſe; the earl of Holderneſſe, one of the ſecretaries of 
ſtate ; the earl of Rochford, groom of the ſtole ; the mar- 
quis of Hartiugton, lord-lieutenant of Ireland; lord Anton, 
firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty ; fir Thomas Robinſon, 
ſecretary of ſtate; and Hemy Fox, eſq. ſecretary at war. 
His majeſty ſet out from St. James's on the 28th of April 
early in the morning, embarked at Harwich in the after- 
noon, landed the next day at Helvoetfluys, and arrived at 
Hanover on the 2d of May. 

Admiral Boſcawen, with ti ſhips of the line and a fri- 
gate, having taken on board two regiments at Plymouth, 
lailed from thence on the 27th of April for the banks of 
Newtoundland, and, in a few days atter his arrival there, 
the French flcet from Breſt came to the tame ſtation, under 
the command of M. Bois de la Mothe. But the thic fogs 
which prevail upon theſe coaſts, eſpecially at that time of 
the year, kept the two armaments from ſeeing each other; 
and part of the French ſquadron eſcaped up the river St. 
Laurence, whilſt another part of them went round, and got 
into the ſame river through the {traits of Belleifle, by a way 
which was never known to be attempted before by ſhips of 
the line. However, whilſt the Engliſh fleet lay off Cape 
Race, which is the ſouthernmoſt point of Newfoundland, 
and was thought to be the molt proper ſituation for inter- 
cepting the enemy, two French ſhips, the Alcide, of 64 
guns, and 480 men, and the Lys, pierced for 64 guns, but 
mounting only 22, having eight companics of land-forces 
on board, being ſeparated from the reſt of the fleet in the 
fog, fell in with the Dunkirk, captain Howe, and the De- 
fiance, captain Andrews, two 50 gun ſhips of the Engliſh 
ſquadron; and after a ſmart engagement, which laſted 
ſome hours, and in which captain (afterwards lord) Howe 
behaved with the greateſt ſkill and intrepidity, were both 
taken, with ſeveral conſiderable othcers and engineers, and 
about Soool. in money. Though the capture of theſe ſhips, 
from which the commencement of the war may in fact be 
dated, fell greatly ſhort of what was hoped for from this 
expedition; yet, when the ncws of it reached England, it 
was of infinite ſervice to the public credit of every kind, 
and animated the whole nation, who now ſaw plainly that 
the government was determined to keep no further mca- 
ſures with the French, but juſtly to repel force by force, 
and put a ſtop to their ſending more men and arms to in- 
vade the property of the Engliſh in America, as they had 
hitherto done with impunity. The French, who, for ſome 
time, did not even attempt to make repriſals on our ſhip- 
ping, would gladly have choſen to avoid a war at that time, 
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and to have continued extending their encroachments on 
our ſettlements, till they had executed their grand plan of 
ſecuring a communication from the Mifhilippi to Canada, 
by a line of forts, many of which they had already erected. 

Upon the arrival of the news of this action at Paris, the 
French embaſlador, M. de Mirepoix, was recalled from 
London, and XI. de Bufly from Hanover, where he had 
juſt arrived, to attend the king of England in a public cha- 
Tater. They complained loudly of Boſcawen's attacking the 
ſhips, as a breach of national faith: but it was juſtly retort- 
ed on the part of England, "that their encroachments in 
Amcrica had -rendered repritals both juſtifiable and neceſ- 
{arv. The reſolution of making them was the effect of ma- 
ture deliberation in the Englith council. The vaſt increaſe 
of the French marine of late years, which in all probability 
would ſoon be employed againſt Great-Britain, occationed 
an order tor making reprilals general in Europe as well as 
in America; and that all French ſhips, whether outward or 
homeward bound, ſhould be ſtopped, and brought into 
Britiſh ports. To give the greater weight to. theſe orders, 
it was reſolved to {end out thoſe admirals who had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves moſt towards the end of the laſt war. 
Accordirgly, on the 21ſt of July, fir Edward Hawke lailed 
on a cruiſe to the weſtward, with 18 ſhips of the line, a fri- 
gate, and a ſloop; but not meeting with the French fleet, 

heſe ſhips returned to England about the latter end of Sep- 
tember and the beginning of October; on the 14th of which 
laſt month another fleet, conſiſting of 22 ſhips of the line, 
two frigates and two floops, failed again on a cruiſe to the 
veltward under admiral Byng, in hopes of intercepting the 
French ſquadron under Duguay, and likewiſe that com- 
manded by La Mothe, in cate of its return from America. 
But this {leet likewiſe returned to Spithead on the 22d of 
November, without having been able to effect any thing, 
though it was allowed by all, that the captain had acted 
judiciouily in the choice of his ſtations. 

While theſe meatures were purſued, for the general ſecu- 
rity of the Britiſh coatts and trade in Europe, ſeveral new 
\hins ci war were begun, and finiſhed with the utmoſt expe- 
dition, in his majelty's docs: 12 frigates and floops con- 
tracted tor in private yards, were compleated by the month 
of Auguit; and 24 ſhips and 12 colliers were then taken 
int; the ſervice of the government, to be fitted out as veſſels 
of war, to carry 20 guns and 120 men each. In the mean 
time the French trade was fo annoyed by the Englith crui— 
ſers, that before the end of this year 300 of their merchant 
ſhips, many of which, from St. Domingo and Martinico, 
were extremely rich, and Sooo of their ſailors, were brought 
into Engliſh poris. By thele captures the Britiſh miniſtry 
anſwered many purpoſes: they deprived the French of a 
great body of ſcamen, and withheld from them a very large 
property, the want of which greatly diſtreſſed their people, 
and ruined many of their traders. Their outward-bound 
merchant ſhips were inſured at the rate of 30 per cent. 
whilſt the Engliſh paid no more than the common inſurance. 
This intolerable burthen was felt by all degrees of people 
amongit them: their minittry was publicly reviled, even 
by their parhaments ; and the French name, from being 
the terrour, began to be the contempt of Europe. Their 
tncatinels was alſo not a little heightened by new brails be- 
tween their king and the parliament of Paris, occafioned 
by the obtunacy of the clergy of that kingdom, who ſeem- 
ed determined to ſupport the church, in all events, againſt 
the ſecular tribunals, and, as much as poſſible, to enforce 
the obtervance of the ball Unigenitus, which had long been 
the occaſion of ta many diſputes among them. However, 
the pariiament continuing firm, and the French king ap— 
proving of its contiuct, the eccleſiaſtics thought proper to 
ſubmit tor the pretent ; and in their general aſſembly this 
year granted him a free gift of 16,0000 of livres, which he 
demanded of chem. a greater ſum than they had ever given 
before, EVEN in time of war. 

In the beginning of this year the aſlembly of Maſſachu— 
ſett's-Bay in New-England paſted an act, prohibiting all 
correſpondence with the French at Louiſbourg; and early 


=. 


in the ſpring they raiſed a body of troops, which was tranf- 
ported to Nova-Scotin, to aſſiſt heutenant-governor Lau— 
rence in driving the French trom the encroachments they 
had made upon that province. Accordingly, towards the 
end of May, the governor lent a large detachment of troops, 
under the command of lieutenant- colonel Monckton, upon 
this ſervice; and three frigates and a floop were diſpatched 
up the bay of Fundy, under the command of captain Rous, 
to give their aſiltance by ſea, The troops, upon their ar- 
rival at the river Maflaguaſh, found the paflage ſtopped by 
a large number ef regular forces, rebel neutrals, or Aca- 


dians, and Indians, 450 of whom occu 
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pied a bloc. 


with cannon mounted on their ſide of the river; and tl 
le 


were poſted within a ſtrong breaſt- work of timber | ny a 
up by way ot outwork to the bloc-houſe. The Font t 
provincials attacked this place with ſuch ſ pirit, that 11, 8k q 
my were obliged to fly, and leave them 1n poſlefion ; * [ 
breaſt- work: then the garriſon in the bloc-houfe 10 be i 
it, and left the paſſage of the river free. From "ins I t 
nel Monckton advanced to the French fort of "pn. ] 
which he inveſted, as far at leaſt as the ſmall number : 
troops would permit, on the 12th of June; and 1 p 
days vombardment obliged it to ſurrender, thous} 7 { 
French had 26 pieces of cannon mounted, and plenty of ane a 
munition, and the Engliſh had not yet placed a lingle 8 am. v 
upon their batteries. The garriſon was ſent to Pe, [ 
on condition of not bearing arms in America for the fl? c 
of fix months; and the Acadians, who had joine 45 BT 
French, were pardoned, in conſideration of their LED = ' 
been forced into that ſervice, Colonel Monckton ** = + 
putting a garriſon into this place, and changing is um == ' 
to that of Cumberland, the next day attacked and ES = - 
the other French tort upon the river Gaſpercau, which = ' 
into Bay Verte; where he likewiſe found a large quant d = 
proviſions and ſtores of all kinds, that being the chief - =_ © 
gazine tor ſupplying the French Indians and Acadia 110 = 
arms, ammunition, and other neceflaries. He then Fe Z C 
armed theſe laſt, to the number of 15,000 : and * 3 F 
mean time, captain Rous with his ſhips tailed to the wr 4 ” 
of the river St. John, to attac the new fort the French We = * 
erccted there; but they faved him that trouble, by ba pn % F 
ing it upon his appearance, after having burſt their canner 3 1 
blown up their magazine, and deſtroyed, as far as they ha! H | 
time, all the works they had lately raiſed. The Eagle = 
had but 2o men killed, and about the lame number ound. 3 1 
ed, in the whole of this expedition, the ſucceſs of hi = 
ſecured the tranquillity of Nova-Scotia. : = 
While the New-Englanders were thus employed in redy. = . 
cing the French in Nova- Scotia, preparations were made i; W 
Virginia for attacking them upon the river Ohio. A fort «2 M1 
built, which was likewiſe called Fort-Cumberland, and: = 
camp formed at Wills's-Creek. On the 14th of January of WW :; 
this year, major- general Braddock, with colonel Dunbar W 
and colonel Halcut's regiments of foot, tailed from Cork, = 
in Ireland, for Virginia, where they ai! landed fatc fore n 
the end of February. This general might conteg ust 1 
have entered upon action early in the ſpring, had he nv = : 
been unfortunately delayed by the Virgiman contractors for W c 
the army, who, when he was ready to march, had neithe: W 
provided a ſufficient quantity of proviſions for his troops, WW : 
nor a competent number of carriages for his army, This e 
accident was foreſeen by almoſt every perſon who knew any I 
thing of our plantations upon the continent of America: = 
for the people of Virginia, who think of no produce hu: = | 
their tobacco, and do not raiſe corn enough even for the! . 
own ſubſiſtance, being, by the nature of their country, wel = » 
provided with the conveniency of water conveyance, have = 
but few wheel-carriages, or beaſts of burthen ; wheres: W 
Pennſylvania, which abounds in corn, and molt other = © 
forts of proviſions, has but little water-carriage, e{pecruly1n t- C1 
its weſtern ſettlements, where its inhabitants have great nun- W 
bers of carts, waggons, and horſes. Mr Braddock ſhould, 1 1 
therefore, certainly, in point of prudence, have 1224 5 
Pennſylvania : the contract for ſupplying his troops H s 
have bcen made with ſome of the chief planters there, %99 = 
could eaſily have performed their engagements ; and U [ 
camp had been formed near Frank's- Lown, or tome 
upon the ſouth-welt borders of that province, he woun 9% 
have had 80 miles to march from thence to Fort Du Q, | 
inſtead of an 130 miles that he had to advance from ,“ 
Creek, where he did encamp, through roads neither oe! | 
nor more practicable than the other would have ve w. 
This error, in the very beginning of the expedition, > x 
ther owing to an injudicious preference fondly given td " 
Virginians in the lucrative job of ſupplying theſe trooP* © 
to any other cauſe, delayed the march of the army tor 19: 1 
weeks, during which it was in the utmoſt diſtreſs for * 8 
ſaries of all kinds; and would probably have deleated od * 
expedition entirely for that ſummer, had not the ne at 
tors found means to procure ſome aſſiſtance from wen Rl 
ſettlements of Pennſylvania. But even when thele ſupp f 
did arrive, they conſiſted of only 15 waggons, * Fl if 
draft horſes, inſtead of 150 waggons and 309 we 15 
which the Virginian contractors had engaged to _ » 
and the proviſions were ſo bad that they could not be - * 
However, ſome gentlemen in Pennſylvania, being 8 of 
to in this exigency, amply made up for thefe acHcl oe 


and the troops Were by this means ſupplied with every 
ching they wanted. Another, and ſtill more fatal error 
was committed in the choice of the commander for this ex- 
dition. Major-general Braddock, who was appointed to 
it, Was undoubtedly a man of courage, and expert in all 
the punctilios of a review, having been brought up in the 
Engliſh guards; but he was naturally very haughty, poſi- 
tive, and difficult of acceſs; qualities ill ſuited to the tem- 
jor of the people whom he was to command. His extreme 
Ceyerity in matters of diſcipline had rendered him un popular 
among the ſoldiers; and the ſtrict military education in 
which he had been trained from his youth, and which he 
:ided himſelf on ſcrupulouſly following, made him hold 
he American. militia in great contempt, becauſe they could 
not go through their exerciſe with the lame dexterity and 
regularity as a regiment of guards in Hyde-Park, little 
knowing, or indeed being able to form any idea of the dit- 
ference between the European manner of lighting, and an 
American expedition through woods, deſerts, and moraſ- 
ſes. Before he left England, he received, in the hand- 
writing of colonel Napier, a let of inſtructions trom the duke 
of Cumberland. By thele, the attempt upon Niagara was, 
in a great meaſure referred to him; and the reduction of 
C:own-Point was to be left chiefly to the provincial forces. 
But above all, his royal highneſs, both verbally and in this 
writing, frequently cautioned him carefully to beware of an 
an;buth or ſurpriſe. Inſtead of regarding this falutary cau- 
tion, his conceit of his own abilities mae him diſdain 
to aſk the opinion of any under his command; and the 
Indians, who would have been his fatoit guards againſt this 
danger in particular, were fo diſguſted by the haughtinets 
of his behaviour, that moſt of them forfook his banners. 
Under theſe diſadvantages he began his march trom Fort- 
Cumberland on the 1oth of June, at the head of about 
2200 men, for the Meadows, where colonel Wachington 
was defeated the year before. Upon his ariivai there, he 
$25 informed that the French at Fort du Queſne, which had 
litcly been built on the ſame river, near iis contlucnce with 
the Monangahela, expected a re-enforcement of 509 regular 
noops: therefore that he might march with the greater diſ- 
patch, he left colonel Dunbar, with Boo men, to bring up 
the proviſions, ſtores, and heavy baggage, as fait as the 
nature of the ſervice would permit; and with the other 
1200, together with 10 pieces of cannon, and the neceilary 
ammunition and proviſions, he marched on with fo much 
expedition, that he ſeldom took any time to reconnoitre 
the woods or thickets he was to pals through; as if the 
nearer he approached the enemy, the farther he was remov- 
ed lrom danger. 
On the Sth of Tuly, he encamped within 10 miles of Fort 
du QM re. Though colonel Dunbar was near 40 miles be- 
hiad- him, and his oftcers, particularly or Peter Halket, 
earnelily entreated him to proceed with caution, and to em- 
ploy the friendly Indians who were with him, by. way of ad- 
buſcades; yet he. relumed his 
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| tend of ſcouring the thickets and buſhes 
MELCCUMNE Are. came, With. grape-ſhot from the 


gave orders for the 
and men who ſtaid with him, to torm re- 
gularly, and advance. Mean while his men fell thic about 
aun, and almoſt all his officers were ſingled out, one aſter 
zuocher, and killed or wounded ; for the Indians, who al- 
ways take aim when they fire, and aim chiefly at the ofii- 
5, ciſtinguiſhed them by their drets. At laft, the gene— 
il, hoſe _obſtinacy ſeemed to increaſe with the danger, 
mer having had ſome horſes ſhot under him, received a 
mutket-thot through the right arm and lungs, of which he 
"Una few hours, having been carried off the field by the 
Havery of lieutenant-colonel Gage, and another of his 
otlicers. When he dropped, the confuſion of the few that 
*mancd turned it into a downtight and very diſorderly 
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flight acroſs a river which they had juſt paſſed, though no 
enemy appeared, or attempted to attac them. All the ar. 
tillery, ammunition, and baggage of the army were left to 
enemy, and among the reſt, the general's cabinet, with all 
his letters and inſtructions, which the French court after— 
wards made great uſe of in their printed memorials or ma- 
nifeſtoes. The loſs of the Engliſh in this unhappy affair 
amounted to 700 men. Their officers in particular, ſuf— 
fered much more than in the ordinary proportion of battles in 
Europe. Sir Peter Halket fell by the very firſt fire, at the 
head of his regiment; and the general's ſecretary, fon to 
governor Shirley, was killed ſoon after. Neither the num- 
ber of men which the enemy had in this engagement, nor 
the loſs which they fuſtained, could be fo much as gueſicd 
at : but the French afterwards gave out, that their num- 
ber did not, in the whole, exceed 400 men, moltly Indians; 
and that the loſs was quite inconſiderable, as it probably 
was, becauſe they lay concealed in ſuch a manner that 
the Engliſh knew not whether to point their muſkets. The 
panic of thele laſt continued fo long, that they never ſtop- 
ped till they met the rear diviſion; and even then they in— 
tected their troops with their terrours; ſo that the army re- 
treated without ſtopping, till they reached Fort-Cumber- 
land, though the enemy did not fo much as attempt to 
purſue, nor even appeared in-fight, either in the battle or 
after the defeat. On the whole, this was perhaps the moit 
extraordinary victory that ever was obtained, and the fartheſt 
flight that ever was made. 

Had the ſhattered remains of this army continued at fort 
Cumberland, and fortiticd themlelves there, as they might 
eaſily have done during the reſt of the fummer, they would 
have bcen ſuch a chec upon the French and their ſcalping 
Indians, as would have prevented many of thoſe ravages 
that were committed in the enſuing winter upon the weſtern 
borders of Virginia and Pennſylvania; but inſtead of tak- 
ing that prudent ſtep, their commander left only the fic' 
and wounded at that fort, under the protection of to com- 
panies of the provincial militia, poſted there by way of 
garriſon, and began his march on the 2d of Auguſt, with 
about 1600 men, from Philadelphia; where thoſe troops 
could be of no immediate fervice. From thence they were 
ordered away to Albany, in New-York, by general Shirlev, 
on whom the chief command of the troops in America had 
devolved by the death of ma;or-general Braddock. Virgi- 
nia, Maryland, and Pennſylvania, were by theſe. means 
left entirely to take care of themſelves, which they might 
have.done effectually, had they been united in their Coun- 
cils; but the uſual diſputes, between their governors and 
allemblies, defeated every falutary plan that was propoſed. 
Penntylvania, the moſt powerful of the three, was render— 
cd quite impotent, either for its own defence, or that of its 
neighbours, by thele unhappy conteits; though at lait, the 
attemvly of that province, ſenſible of the danger to which 


they were expoled, and ſecing the ablolute neceſſity of pro- 


1GIng a ſtanding military force, and of erecting tome forts 
to detend their weitern frontier, paſſed a bill for raiſing 


30, ol. But this ſum, {mall as it was, even to a degree of 
redicule, conſidering the richnels of the province, and the 
extent of its frontier, could not be obtained; the governor 
ofitively refuling to give his aſtent to the act of the aſſem. 
lu, becauſe they had raxed the proprictaries eſtates equa). 
y ith thoie. of the inhabitants, which, he ſaid, he was or- 
dered by his inſtructions not to conſent to, nor indeed any 
new tax upon the proprietaries; and the aſſembly conſiſt- 
ing chiefly of members whoſe eſtates lay in the eaſtern or 
interior parts of the province, as poſitively refuſing to alter 
their bill. One would be apt to think, that in caſe of ſuch 
urgent neceſſity, the governor nught have ventured to give 
his atlent tothe bill under a proteit, that it ſhould not pre- 
juclice the rights of the proprietaries upon any future occa- 
hon : but as he did not, the bill was dropped, and the pro- 
vince left detencelets; by which means it afterwards ſuffered 
leverely, to the deſtruction of many of the poor inhabitants 
upon the weſtern frontier, and to the impreſſing the Indi- 
ans with a contemptible opinion of the Englith, and the 
hicheſt eſteem of the French. 

Our colonmes to the north of Pennſylvania were more 
active, and more inccefstul in their preparations for war. 
New-York, followingehe example of New-England, patled 
an act to prohibit the fending of provifions to any French 
port or ſettlement on the continent of North-America, or 
any of the adjacent iilands; and alto for raiſing 45,c00l. on 
eſtates real and periona), for the better defence of their co- 
lony, which lav more expoſed than any other to a French 
invaſion from Crown-Point, However, this tim, great as 
it might ſeem to them, was far from being tulticient; nor, 
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indeed, could they have provided properly for their ſecu- 
rity, without the aſſiſtance of our other colonies to the eaſt 
of them; but with their help, and the additional ſuccour 
ot the ſmall body of regular troops expected under colonel 
Dunbar, they boldly reſolved upon offenſive meaſures, 
which, when practicable, are always the ſafeſt; and two 
expeditions, one againſt the French fort at Crown-Point, 
and the other againſt their fort at Niagara, between the 
lakes Ontario and Erie, were ſet on foot at the ſame time. 
The former of theſe expeditions was appointed to be exe- 
cuted under the command of general Johnſon, a native of 
Ireland, who had long reſided upon the Mohock river, in 
the weſtern parts of New-York, where he had acquired a 
conſiderable eſtate, and was univerſally beloved, not only 
by the inhabirants, but alſo by the 8 Indians, 
whoſe language he had learnt, and whoſe affections he had 
gained by his humanity towards them. The expedition 
againſt Niagara was commanded by general Shirley him- 
ſelf. 

The rendezvous of the troops for both theſe expeditions 
was appointed to be at Albany, where moſt of them arrived 
before the end of June: but the artillery, batteaux, provi- 
ſions and other neceflaries for the attempt upon Crown- 
Point, could not be prepared till the 8th of Auguſt, when 
general Johnſon ſet out with them from Albany tor the car- 
rying-place from Hudſon's river to Lake-George. There 
the troops had already arrived, under the command of ma- 
jor-general Lyman, and conſiſted of between five and fix 
thouſand men, beſides Indians, raiſed by the governments 
of Boſton and Connecticut, New-Hamſhire, Rhode--Ifland, 
and New-York. Every thing was then prepared as faſt as 
poſſible for a march; and towards the end of the month, 
general Johnſon advanced about 14 miles forward with his 
troops, and encampetl in a very ſtrong ſituation, covered 
on each ſide by a thic wooded ſwamp,” by Lake-George in 
his rear, and by a breaſt-work of trees, cut down for that 
purpoſe, in his front. Here he reſolved to wait the arrival 
of his batteaux, and after to proceed to Ticonderoga, at 
the other end of the lake, from whence it was about 15 
miles to the fort at the ſouth end of Lake Corlaer, or Cham- 
plain, called Fort-Frederick by the French, and by us 
Crown-Point. Whilſt he was thus encamped, ſome of his 
Indian ſcouts, of which he took care to ſend out numbers 
along both ſides, and to the farther end of Lake-George, 
brought him intelligence that a conſiderable number of the 
enemy were then on their march from Ticonderoga, by the 
way of the ſouth bay, towards the fortified encampment, 
ſince called Fort- Edward, which general Lyman had built 
at the Carrying-place : and in which 4 or goo of the New- 
Hampſhire and New-York men had been left as a garrifon. 
Upon this information general Johnſon ſent two expreſſes, 
one after the other, to colonel Blanchard, their comman- 
der, with orders to call in all his out parties, and to keep 
his whole force within the entrenchments. About 12 o'clock 
at night, thoſe who had been ſent upon the ſecond expreſs 
returned with an account of their having ſeen the enemy 
within four miles of the camp at the Carrying-place, which 
they ſcarcely doubted their having by that time attacked. 
Important as the defence of this place was for the ſafety of 
the whole army, and imminent as the danget ſeemed to be, 
ir does not appear that the general then called any council 
of war, or reſolved upon any thing for its relief: but early 
the next morning he called a council, wherein it was un- 
adviſedly reſolved to detach 1000 men, with a number of 
Indians, to intercept, or, as the general's expreſſion was 
in his letter, to catch the enemy 1n their retreat, cither as 
victors, or as defeated in their deſign. This expedient was 
reſolved on, though no one knew the number of the enemy, 
nor could obtain any information in that reſpect from rhe 
Indian ſcouts, becauſe the Indians have no words or ſigns 
for exprefling any large number, which, when it exeeds 
their reckoning, they tignify by pointing to the ſtars in the 
firmament, or to the hair of their head; and this they often 
do to denote a number leſs then 1000, as well as to ſignify 
10,000, or any greater number. 


Between eight or nine o'clock in the morning 1500 men, 


with 200 Indians, were detached under the command of 
colonel Williams : but they had not been gone two hours, 
when thoſe in the camp began to hear a cloſe firing, at about 
3 or 4 miles diſtance, as they judged : as it approached 
nearer and nearer, they rightly ſuppoſed that their detach- 
ment was overpowered, and retiring towards the camp; 
which was ſoon confirmed by ſome fugitives, and preſently 
after by whole companies, who fled bac in great confuſion, 
In a very ſhort time after, the enemy appeared marching 
in regular order up to the centre of the camp, where the 
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conſternation was ſo great, that if they had at 
breaſt-work directly, they might probably have 
into confuſion, and obtained an eaſy victory; 
nately for the Engliſh, they bad halted for fon. 
150 yards diſtance, and from thence began their 
platoon firing, too far off to do much hurt, eſpecia 
troops who were defended by a ſtrong breaſt-work 
contrary, this ineffectual fire ſerved only to raiſe th 
of theſe laſt, who having prepared their artillery a, 
time that the French halted, began to play 
upon the enemy, that the Canadians and Indians in the“ 
ſervice fled immediately into the woods on each ja I 
camp, and they ſquatted under buſhes, or ſkulked h. " 
trees, from whence they continued firing with Rs 
execution, moſt, of their ſhot being intercepted 4 * 
breaks and thickets, for they never had the courage 5 _ 
vance to the verge of the wood. Baron Dieſka . pang 
manded the French, being thus left alone, with his 
lar troops, at the front of the camp, finding he could“ 
make a cloſe attac upon the centre with his {mall num 
men, moved firſt to the left, and then to the right my t 
which places he endeavoured to force a paflage * * 
repulſed, being unſupported by the irregulars. Inftcal e 
retreating, as he ought in prudence to have done he Fer 
continued his platoon and bufh-firing till q o'clock in 5. 
afternoon, during which time his regular troops ſufferge 
greatly by the fire from the camp, and were at laſt chroug 
into confuſion; which was no ſooner perceived by gener; 
Johnſon's men, then they, without waiting foro hos N 
ed over their brea(t-work, attacked the enemy on all fidles 
and, after killing and taking a conſiderable number of tan 
entirely diſperſed the reſt. The French, whole numbers x 
the beginning of this engagement, amounted to ahout 2000 
men, including 200 grenadiers, 800 Canadians, and the 
reſt Indians of different nations, had between 7 and 805 
men killed, and go taken priſoners: among the latter wi; 
baron Dieſkau himſelf, whom they found art a little diſtance 
from the field of battle, dangerouſly wounded, and leanins 
on the ſtump of a tree for his ſupport. The Engliſh lot 
about 200 men, and thoſe chiefly of the detachment under 
colonel Williams; for they had very few either killed or 
wounded in the attac upon their camp, and not any of dil 
tinction, except colonel Titcomb killed, and the general 
himſelf and major Nichols wounded. Among the {lain of 
the detachment, which would probably have been entirely 
cut off had not lieutenant-colonel Cole been ſent out from 
the camp with 3oo men, with which he ſtopped the enemy's 
purſuit, and covered the retreat of his friends, were colon?| 
Williams, major Aſhley, fix captains, and ſeveral {uba!- 
tzrns, beſides private men; and the Indians reckoned that 
they had loſt 40 men, beſides the brave old Hendrick, the 
Mohock Sachem, or chief captain. 

When baron Dieſkau ſet out from Ticonderogo, his de- 
ſign was only to ſurpriſe and cut off the entrenched camy, 
now called Fort-Edward, at the Carrying-place, where 
there were hut 4 or zo men. If he had executed tw 
ſcheme, our army would have been thrown into great di- 
ficulties, for it could neither have proceeded taiiter, no- 
have ſubſiſted where it was, and he might have found 23 
opportunity to attac it with great advantage in its retr 
But when he was within four or five miles of that fort, 
people were informed that there were ſeveral cannon there, 
and none at the camp ; upon which they all deſired to be 
led on to this laſt, which he the more readily conſented to 
as he himſelf had been told by an Engliſh priſoner, wh ha 
left this camp but a few days before, that. it was quite de. 
fenceleſs, being without any lines, and deſtitute of can10" 
which, in effect, was true at that time, for the cannon id 
not arrive, nor was the breaſt-work erected, till about 59 
days before the engagement. To this miſinformation, 
therefore, muſt be imputed this ſtep, which would olle 
wiſe be inconſiſtent with the general character and abilities 
of baron Dieſkau. A leſs juſtifiable error ſeems to haze 
been committed by general Johnſon, in not detaching | 
party to purlue the enemy when they were defeated anc ae” 
Perhaps he was prevented from ſo doing by the ill ws 
the detachment he had fent out in the morning under out 
nel Williams. However that may be, his neglect, ! rt 
reſpect, had like to have been fatal the ne xt day ten 
tachment ſent from Fort-Edward, conſiſting of 120 7 = 3 
the New- Hampſhire regiment, under captain M*Ginnes, 
a re-enforcement to the army at the camp. This party — 
in with between 3 and 400 men of Deifkau's rope 
the ſpot where colonel Williams had been defeated! 1 2 
before; but M<Ginnes having timely notice by his 1 1 
the approach of an enemy, made ſuch a diſpoſition, 
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ſed the aſſailants, but defeated and entirely diſ- 
. * with the loſs only of two men killed, eleven 
— and five miſſing. He himſelf unfortunately died 
— 


f the wounds he received in this engagement, a few days 
cheer he arrived at the camp with his party. 


It was now judged too late in the year to proceed to the 
of Crown-Point, as it would have been neceſſary, in 
ju caſe, to build a ſtrong fort in the place where the camp 
then was, in order to ſecure a communication with Albany, 
from whence only the troops could expect to be re-enforced 
or ſupplied with freſh ſtores of ammunition or proviſions. 
They, therefore, ſet out upon their return ſoon after this 
engagement, having firſt erected a little ſtockaded fort at 
the hither end of Lake-George, in which they left a ſmall 
arriſon, as a future prey for the enemy; as a misfortune 
which might eaſily have been foreſeen, becauſe this whole 
army, being country militia, was to be diſbanded, and re- 
turn co their reſpective homes, as they actually did ſoon 
after their retreat to Albany. This was all the glory, this 
all the advantage, that the Engliſh nation acquired by ſuch 
an expenſive expedition. But lo little had the Engliſh been 
accuſtomed of late to hear of victory, that they rejoiced at 
this advantage, as if it had been an action of the greateſt 
conſequence. The general was highly applauded for his 
conduct, and liberally rewarded ; for he was created a ba- 
ronet by his majeſty, and preſented with so. by the 
rliament. 0 4 . 
The preparations for general Shirley's expedition againſt 
Niagara were not only deficient, but ſhametully flow ; 
though it was well known that even the poſſibility of his 
tucceſs muſt, in a great meaſure, depend upon his ſetting 
out early in the year, as will appear to any perſon that con- 
fders the ſituation of our fort at Oſwego, this being the 
only way by which he could 1 to Niagara. Olwego 
lies on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the lake Ontario, near 300 
miles almoſt due-weſt from Albany in New-York. The 
wayto it from thence, though long and tedious, 1s the more 
convenient, as the far greateſt part of it admits of water- 
carriage, by what the inhabitants call batteaux, which are 
a kind of light flat-bottomed boats, wideſt in the middle, 
and pointed at each end, of about 1500 weight burden, and 
managed by two men, called batteau-men, with paddles 
and ſetting poles, the rivers being in many places too nar- 
row to admit of oars. From Albany to the village of She- 
nectady, about 16 miles, is a good waggon-road. From 
thence to the little Falls in the Mohock river, being 65 
miles, the paſſage is by water-carriage up that river, and 
conſequently againſt the ftream, which in many places is 
ſomewhat rapid, and in others fo thallow, that, when the 
river is low, the water-men are obliged to get out, and draw 
their batteaux over the rifts. At the little Falls is a poſtage, 
or land-carriage, for about a mile, over a ground ſo 
marſhy, that it will not bear any wheel-carriage : but a co- 
lony of Germans ſettled there, attend with fledges, on 
which they draw the loaded batteaux to the next place of 
embarkation upon the ſame river. From thence they pro- 
ceed by water up that river, for 5o miles, to the Carrying- 
place, near the head of it, where there 1s another poſtage, the 
length of which depends upon the dryneſs or wetneſs of the 
ſeaſon, but is generally above fix or eight miles over in the 
fummer months. Here the batteaux are again carried up- 
on fledges, till they come to a narrow river called Wood's 
Creek, down which they are wafted on a gentle ſtream, for 
out 40 miles, into the lake Oneyada, which ſtretches 
from eaſt to weſt about 30 miles, and is paſſed with great 
eaſe and ſafety in calm weather. At the weſtern end of this 
lake is the river Onondaga, which, after a courſe of between 
20 or zo miles, unites with the river Cayuga, or Seneca, 
and their united ſtreams run into the lake Ontario, at the 
place where Oſwego fort is fituated. Bur this river is ſo ra- 
pid as to be ſometimes dangerous, beſides it being full of 
fts and rocs ; and about 12 miles on this fide of Oſwego 
there is a fall of 11 feet perpendicular, where there is con- 
equently a poſtage, which however, does not exceed 40 
yards. From thence the paſſage is eaſy quite to Oſwego. 
The lake Ontario, on which this fort ſtands, is near 280 
eagues in circumference : its figure is oval, and its depth 
runs from 20 to 25 fathoms. On the north tide of it are ſe- 
v2ral little gulfs. There is a communication between this 
ce and that of the Hurons by the river Tanaſuate, from 
khence it is a land- carriage of ſix or eight leagues to the 
aver Toronto, which falls into it. The French have two 
orts of conſequence on this lake; Frontenac, which com- 
mn, the river St. Laurence, where the lake communi— 
8 with it; and Niagara, which commands the commu- 
cauon between the lake Ontario and the lake Erie. But 
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of theſe forts, and this laſt lake, which 1s one of the fineſt 
in the world, we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 

Though we had long been in poſſeſſion of fort Oſwego, 
and though it lay greatly expoſed to the French, particularly 
to thoſe of Canada, upon any rupture between the two na- 
tions, we had never taken care to render it tolerably defen- 
ſible, or even to build a ſingle veſſel fit for navigating the 
lake: nor was this ſtrange neglect ever taken effectual no- 
tice of, till the beginning of this year, when, at a meeting 
which general Braddock had in April with the governors 
and chief gentlemen of ſeveral of our colonies at Alexandria, 
in Virginia, it was reſolved to ſtrengthen both the fort and 
garriſon at Oſwego, and to build ſome large veſſels at that 
place, accordingly, a number of ſhip-wrights and work- 
men were ſent thither in May and June. At the ſame time 
captain Bradſtreet marched thither with two companies of 
100 men each, to re-enforce the 100 that were there betore 
under captain King, to which number the garriſon had been 
increaſed ſince our conteſts with France began to grow ſe— 
rious. For a long time before, not above 25 men were left 
to defend this poſt, which from its great importance, and 
the ſituation of affairs at this juncture, molt certainly re- 
quired a much ſtronger garriſon than was put into it even 
at this juncture : but economy was the chief thing conſulted 
in the beginning of this war, and to that, in a great mea- 
ſure, was owing its long duration. 

From the above deſcription of the paſſage from Albany 
to Olwego, it is plain how neceflary it was that the troops 
intended for this expedition ſhould have ſet out early in the 
ſvring. But, inſtead of that, the very firſt of them, colo- 
nel Schuyler's New-Jerley regiment, did not begin their 
march till after the beginning of July; and juſt as Shirley's 
and Pepperell's regiments were preparing to follow, the 
melancholy account of Braddock's difaſter arrived at Al- 
bany, where it ſo damped the ſpirits of the people, and 
ſpread ſuch a terror, that many of the troops deſerted, and 
molt of the batteau-men diſperſed, and ran home, by 
which means even all the neceſſary ſtores could not be car- 
fied along with the troops. Notwithſtanding this diſap- 
pointment, general Shirley ſet out from Albany before the 
end of July, with as many of the troops and ſtores as he 
could procure a conveyance for, hoping to be joined in his 
route by great numbers of the Indians of the Six Nations, 
to whom he ſent invitations to that effect as he paſſed by 
their ſettlements : but they, inſtead of complying with his 
deſire, abſolutely declared againſt all hoſtilities on that fide. 
of the country; and inſiſted that Oſwego, being a place of 
traffic and peace, ought not to be diſturbed either by the 
Engliſh or the French, as if they could have perſuaded both 
parties to agree to ſuch a local truce. Upon this refuſal, 
mr. Shirley proceeded forward, being joined by very few 
Indians, and arrived at Oſwego on the 17th or 18th of 
Augult ; but the reſt of the troops and artillery did not ar- 
rive till the laſt day of that month; and even then, their 
{tore ot proviſions was not ſufficient to enable them to pro- 
cced againſt Niagara, though ſome tolerable good veſſels 
had by this time been built and got ready for that purpoſe, 
The general now reſolved to take but 600 men with him for 
the attac of Niagara, and to leave the reſt of his army, con- 
ſiſting of about 1400 more, at Oſwego, to defend that place, 
in caſe the French ſhould attac it in his abſence, which 
there was reaſon to apprehend they might, as they had then 
a conſiderable force at Fort Frontenac, from whence they 
could eafily croſs over the lake Ontario to Oſwego. How - 
ever, he was ſtill obliged to wait at Olwego for proviſions, 
of which at length a ſmall ſupply arrived on the 26th of 
September, barely ſufficient to ſupport his men during their 
intended expedition, and to allow 12 days ſhort ſubſiſtence 
for thoſe he left behind. But by this time the rainy boiſte- 
rous ſeaſon had begun, on which account molt of his Indians 
had already left him, and were returned home; and the 
few that remained with him declared that there was no croſ- 
ſing the lake Ontorio in batteaux at that ſeaſon, or any 
time before the next ſummer. In this perplexity he called 
a council of war, which, after weighing all circumſtances; 
unanimouſly refolved to defer the attempt upon Niagara 
till the next year, and to employ the troops, whilſt they 
remained at Oſwego, in building barracs, ard erecting, or 
at leaſt beginning to erect, two new forts, one on the eaſt 
ſide of the river Onondaga, 450 yards diſtant from the old 
fort, which it was to command, as well as the entrance of 
the harbour, and to be called Ontario-fort ; and the other 
450 yards weſt of the old tort, to be called Oſwego new 
ort. | 

Theſe things being agreed on, general Shirley, with the 
greateſt part of the troops under his command, ſet out or, 
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his retnin to Albany on the 24th of October, leaving co- 


\0ncl Mercer, with'a garriſon of about 700 men, at Oſwego; 
though repeated advice had been received, that the French 
hid then at leaſt 1000 men at their fort of Frontenac, up- 
on the fame lake: and, what was ſtill worſe, the new forts 
were not yet near compleated ; but left to be finiſhed by 
the hard labour of colonel Mercer and his little garriſon, 
with the addition of this melancholy circumſtance, that, if 
beſieged by the enemy in the winter, it would not be poſ- 
Gble tor his friends to come to his aſſiſtance. Thus ended 
this vear's unfortunate campaign, during which the French, 
with the afitance of their Indian alles, continned their 
murders, ſcaiping, captivating, and laying waſte the wel- 
tern frontiers ef Virginia and Pennſylvania, during the 
whole winter. 

The miniſters of the two jarring powers were very buſily 
employed this year at moſt of the courts of Europe; but 
their tranſactions were kept extremely ſecret. The French 
endeavoured to inſpire the Spaniards-with a jealouly of the 
trength of the Engliſh by ſea, eſpecially in America; and 
the Spanith court icemed inclined to accept of the office of 
mediator ; but mr. Wall, who was perfectly well acquainted 
with the ſtate of affairs between England and France, ſe— 
conded the repretentitions of the Britiſh miniſtry, which 
demonſtrated, that however willing Great-Britain might be 
to accent of the mediation of Spain, ſhe could not agree to 
any ſulpenſion of arms in America, which France inſiſted 
on as a preliminary condition, without hazarding the whole 
of her intereſt there; and that the captures which had been 
made by the Engliſh were the neceſſary conſequence of the 
encroachments and injuftice of the French, particularly in 
that country. Upon this remonitrance, all further talk of 
the mediation of Spain was dropped, and the miniſtry of 
Verſailles had recourſe to the princes of Germany; amongſt 
whom the elector of Cologn was foon brought over to their 
arty, ſo as to conſent to their forming magazines in his 
territories in Weſtphalia, This was a plain indication of 
their deſign againſt Hanover, which they ſoon after made 
his Britannick majeſty, who was then at Hanover, an ofter 
of ſparing, if he would agree to certain conditions of neu- 
trality for that electorate, which he rejected with diſdain. 
Then the count D'Aubeterre, envoy extraordinary from 
France at the court of Vienna, propoſed a ſecret negotia- 
tion with the miniſters of the empreſs-queen. The ſecret 
articles of the treaty of Peter{burgh, between the two em— 
prefles had ſtipulated a kind of partition of the Pruſſian ter- 
ritories, in caſe that prince ſhould infringe the treaty of 
Dretden; but his Britannick majeſty, though often invit— 
ed, had always refuled- to agree to any ſuch ſtipulation ; 
and the king of Poland, howſover he might be inclined to 
favour the ſcheme, did not dare to avow it formally, till 
matters ſhould be more ripe for carrying it into execution. 
The cou:t of Vienna, whoſe favourite mraſure this was, 
began to lilten to D' Aubæeterre's inſinuations, and by degrees 
entered into negotiations with him, which in the end, 
were productive of that unnatural confederacy between the 
emprets-cuvecn and the king of France, of which further no- 


tee will he taken in the occurences of the next year, when 
thet cats between them, into which they afterwards found 
moans ſecretly to bring the empreis of Ruſſia, was conclud- 
Ct} at erlailles. 


* 


Thie king of England taking it for granted that the French 
woull invade Hanover, in conſequence of the rupture with 
CGrcat-Britain, which 1cemed to be near at hand, began to 
take mealures for the defence of that electorate. To this 
end, during his ſtay at Hanover, he concluded, on the 
1 h of June, a treaty with the landgrave of Hetie-Caſlel, 
by which his ference highneſs engaged to hold in readineſs, 
during four years, for his majeſty's {ervice, a body of 8000 
men, to be employed, if required, upon the continent, or 
in Britzin or Ircland ; but not on board the fleet, or beyond 
the ſeas; and allo, if his Britannick majeſty ſhould judge 
it neceflary or advantageous for his ſervice, to furniſh and 
join to this body of Booo men, within fix months aſter they 
ſhould be demanded, 40900 more, of which 700 were to be 
hore or dragoons, and cach regiment of infantry to have 
two ficld pieces of cannons. Another treaty was begun 
with Ruſſia about the ſame time; but this did not take effect 
during his majeſty's retidence at Hanover: that others were 


* * The king, on his fide, promiicd to pay to the landgrave for theſe ſuc- 
cguts, $0 crowns banco, by way of levy-money, for every trooper or dragoon 
duly armed and mounted, and zo crowns banco for every foot ſoldier; the 
crown to be reckoned at 53 fols of Holland, or at 48. 9 4d. Engliſh money: 
and allo to pay to huis ferche biguneſs, for the 8600 men, an annual ſubſfidy 
of 1 0,0c2 crowns binco, during the four years, to commence from the day 
of {ipning the treaty, which ſublidy was to be increaſed to zoo, co Crowns 
year!y, from the time of requirmg the troops, ta the time of their entering 
nto Britiſh pay, and an calc of their being dilmitled, the ſaid ſubſidy of 
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act, upon the firſt order, in bis majeſty's ſervice, in cafe, 


not concluded was the more ſurpriſing as dur ſubſ 
with Saxony had then expired, and that with By... 
near expiring,” and as the ſecuring of theſe two * Was 
our intereſt was at leaſt as neceſſary towards x a 
ficient confederacy upon the continent for the 3 
Hanover, as it was to ſecure the landgrave of Heſfe. Cg 0 
If the reaſon of their not being engaged, and no * al 
ſo probable, was, that they refuled to renew their "my 
with England upon any terms, all that can he faiq deri 
they were guilty of flagrant ingratitude, as they had x 
received a ſubſidy from this kingdom for many vw... 
time of peace, when they neither were nor could br in 
ſervice to the intereſt of Great-Britain. "TRY 
On the 1 5th of July an exprels arrived from a 
cawen, with an account of his having taken the 
(hips of war, the Alcide and the Lys. This v 
contrary to the expectation of the court of Fran 
they apprehended any ſuch attac, they would not War 
dered mr. M Namara to return to Breit with the chief _ 
of their ſquadron; nor was it, perhaps, leſs cOtrary tüte 
expectation of ſome of our own miniſtry : but as ji... 
had been carried fo far, it was then too late to retreat: „ 
therefore, orders were ſoon after given to all out hiv 
war to make repriſals upon the French, hy thine : 
ſhips wherever they ſhould meet them. Sir Edward Flas 


dy treaty 


dmiral Bol. 
to French 
as Certain); 
ce; for hat 


lailed from Port{mouth on the 21ſt of July, with 16 0. 
of war, to watch the return of the French flect fam An. 
ca, which, however, eſcaped him, and arrived tt Bret ©. 
the 3d day of September. Commodore Franklin! Failed 
from Spithead for the Well-Indies on the 13th of Au 
with four ſhips of war, furniſhed with orde 
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A war being thus in fome meaſure begun, his mitch \ 
thought proper, perhaps for that reaſon, to return to |; 4 


on the 8th of September, and arrived on the LSth at Ken- 
ſington, where the treaty of alliance between him an the 
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1 5,000 Cavalry ; and allo on the coaſts of the ſame provin 
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40 or 59 galleys, with the neceſſary crews ; to be ready to 


{aid the fifth article, which was the moſt remarkable, that 
the dominions of his Britannick majeſty in Germany ſhould 
be invaded on account of the intereſts or diſputes hien re- 
gard his kingdoms ; her imperial majeſty declaring that de 
would look upon ſuch an invaſion as a cate of the alliance of 
the year 1742; and that the ſaid dominions ſhould be 
therein compriſed in this reipect: but neither thcie troops 
nor gallics were to be put in motion, unleſs his Britannics 
majetty, or his allies, thould be ſomewhere attached; 
which cafe the Ruſſian general ſhould march, as ſoon as p. 
ble after requiſition, to make a diverſion with 30,000 18131! 
and 15,000 cavalry ; and ſhould embark on board nc 94 
lies the other 10,000 infantry, to make a deſcent acc 
to the exigency of the affair. On the other fide, us 3: 
tannick majeſty engaged to pay to her Ruſſian mast“ 
annual ſubſidy of 100, oool. ſterling a-vear, each year d 
3e paid in advance, and to be reckoned from the dag ot 
exchange of the ratifications, to the day that thete 0199 
ſhould upon requittion march out of Ruſſia; from wee 
day the annual fubſidy to her imperial majelty was do s 
500,000]. ſterling, to be paid always four months 13 18 
vance, until the troops ſhould return into the Rub? oe 
minions, and for three months after their return. His Fr. 
tannick majeſty, who was to be at liberty to fend once c 
vear into the {aid province of Livonia a commiſiarx, t 8 
and examine the number and condition of the ſaid tie, 


further engaged, that, in caſe her Ruſſian majcity ſhow 
be diſturbed in this diverſion, er attacked herſeſt, he a 
furniſh immediately the fuccour ſtipulated in the cans | 
1742; and that, in caſe a war ſhould break out, nb 5 
lend into the Baltic a {quadron of his thips, of a force lun 
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the term: but if 12,000 men were demanded and furniſhed, the 
then to be increaſed in proportion: and in caſe the 
ſhoald at any time think fit to ſend bac theſe troops, ny 
of the treaty, notice thereof was to be given to his ſerene high 
months beforehand ; one mgnth's pay was to be allow Hen 
return, and they were to be furniſhed gratis with the necclary 
veſlels, : 
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able to the circumſtances. This was the chief ſubſtance of 
the treaty, Which by agreement of both parties, was. to ſubſiſt 
for four years from the ates, of the ratifications : but in 
the ſeventh article theſe words were unluckily inſerted: 
« conſidering alſo the proximity of the countries wherein 
the diverſion in queſtion will probably be made, and the 
facility her troops will probably have of ſubſiſting imme- 
diately in an enemy's country, ſhe takes upon herſelf alone, 
during ſuch a diverſion, the ſubſiſtence and treatment of 
che ſaid troops by ſea and land.” And in the 11th article 
it was ſtipulated, that all the plunder the Ruſſian army 
ſhould take from the enemy ſhould belong to them. That 
his Britannick majeſty, who now knew enough of the court 
ot Vienna to be ſenſible that he could expect no aſſiſtance 
{om thence, in caſe his German dominions were invaded, 
hould enter into this convention with the empreſs of Ruflia, 
in order to ſtrengthen his defence upon the continent, was 
extremely natural ; eſpecially as he had lately lived in great 
{-iend{hip with her, and her tranſactions with the court of 
France had been ſo ſecret, by paſſing through only that of 
Vienna, that he had not yet been informed of them ; nei- 
ther had the project of the treaty of Verſailles then come to 
his knowledge, or to that of the king of Pruſſia, nor had 
either of theſe princes yet made any formal advances to the 
other. | : 

The firſt intimation that appeared publicly of the nego- 
vations of France with the empreſs of Germany, was, when 
the French miniſter, count d*Aubeterre, declared at Vienna, 
© that the warlike deſigns with which the king his maſter 
was charged, were ſufficiently confuted by his great mode- 
ration, of which all Europe had manifold proots : that his 
majeſty was perſuaded this groundleſs charge had given as 
much indignation to their imperial majeſties as to himſelt : 
that he was firmly reſolved to preſerve to Chriſtendom that 
tranquillity which it enjoyed throug!, his good faith, in reli— 
giouſly obſerving the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle : but that 
if his Britannick majeſty's allies ſhould take part in the war 
which was kindled in America, by furniſhing tuccours to the 
Engliſh, his majeſty would be authoriſed to conſider and 
treat them as principals in it.“ France likewiſe made the 
ſame declaration to other courts. 

The words and ſtipulation in the above recited clauſe, in 
the 7th article of the treaty of Great - Britain with Ruſſia, were 
* Jooked on as a menace levelled at the king of Pruſſia, who, 
having ſome time after found means to procure a copy of 
this treaty, and ſeeing it in that light, boldly declared, by 
his miniſters at all the courts of Europe, that he would op- 
poſe with his utmoſt force the entrance of any foreign 
troops into the empire, under any pretence whatever, This 
declaration was particularly diſpleaſing to the French, who 
had already marched large bodies of troops towards the 
frontiers of the empire, and erected ſeveral great maga- 
zines in Weſtphalia, with the. permiſſion of the elector of 
Cologn, for which the Engliſh miniſter at his court was, 
in Auguſt, ordered to withdraw from thence without tak- 
ing leave, However, as foon as this declaration of the 
king of Pruſſia was notified to the court of Verſailles, they 
ſeat an embaſſador extraordinary, the duke of de Niver— 
nois, to Berlin, to try to perſuade his majeſty to retract his 
declaration, and enter into a new alliance with them. His 
Pruſſian majeſty received this embaflador in ſuch a manner 
as ſeemed to denote a diſpoſition to agree to every thing he 
had to propoſe. This awakened in England a jealouſy that 
his declaration alone was not to be relied on, but that it was 
neceflary to bring him under ſome ſolemn engagement; eſ- 
peclally as the French had by this time a numerous army 
near the Lower-Rhine, with magazines provided for their 
march all the way to Hanover; and if the king of Pruſſia 
ſuſſered them to paſs through his dominion, that electorate 
mutt be ſwallowed up before the Ruſſian auxiliaries could 
poitbly be brought thither, or any army be formed for pro- 
tecting it.: For this reaſon a negotiation was ſet on foot 
by Great-Britain at Berlin ; but as it was not concluded be- 
fore the beginning of the next year, we ſhall defer entering 
into the particulars of it, till we come to that period. 

Mean while the French made another attempt upon the 
court of Madrid, loudly complaining of the taking of their 
women of war by Boſcawen's ſquadron ; before any decla- 
ration of war was made, repreſenting it as a moſt unjuſtifia- 
le proceeding, which threatened a diſſolution of all faith 
amonelt nations. This produced a ſtrong memorial from 
ur Benjamin Kecne, our miniſter at that court, importing, 

that it was well known that the French ſteet carried troops, 
ammunition, and every thing neceſſary for defending the 


* Perhaps the elector of Hanover was more afraid of the Pruſſian monarch 
a the moſt Chriſtian king, knowing with what. caſe and rapidity this eu- 
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countries which the French had unjuſtly uſurped in America, 
and of which the Engliſh claimed the property : that che 
rules of ſelf-defence authorize every nation to render fruit - 
leſs any attempt that may tend to its prejudice ; that this 
right had been made uſe of only in taking the two French 
ſhips of war; and that the diſtinction of place might be 
interpreted in favour of the Engliſh, ſceing the two ſhips 
were taken on the coaſts of the countries where the conteſts 
aroſe.” In anſwer to this obſervation, the French minitter 
repreſented the vaſt number of ſhips that had been taken in 
the European ſeas ; for in fact the Engliſh ports ſoon began 
to be filled with them, in conſequence of the general or- 
ders for making repriſals. But the court of Madrid was ſo 
far from being perfuaded by any thing he could ſay, that 
it gave his Britannick majeſty the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of 
its friendſhip, and of its intention to take no part in the 
differences between him and France, but ſuch as ſhould 
be conciliatory, and tending to reſtore the public tran— 
quillity. 

On the other hand, his Britannick majeſty required, as 
king of Great-Britain, the auxiliaries ſtipulated ro him by 
treaty from the empreſs-queen. But theſe were refuted, 
under pretence, that as the contelt between him and France 
related to America only, it was not à cafe of the alliance; 
though at the ſame time the French made no ſcruple of own- 
ing, that they intended to make a powerful deſcent on 
Great-Britain early in the ſpring. When, a little while 
after, France being employed in making great preparations 
for a land war in Europe, the king of England required 
her to defend her own poſſeſſions, the barrier in the Low- 
Countries, with the number of men ſtipulated by treaty, 
which countries, acquired by Engliſh blood and Engliſh 
treaſure, had been given to her on that expreſs condition, 
ſhe declared that ſhe could not {pare troops tor that purpoſe, 
on account of her dangerous enemy the king of Pruſſia : 
and afterwards, when he was ſecured by his treaty with 
England, ſhe urged that as a reaſon for her reliance with 
France. It muſt be owned, however, for the fake of hiſ- 
torical truth, that this was no bad reaſon, confidering the 
power, the genius, and the character of that prince, who 
hovered over her dominions with an army of 1 50,000 ve- 
terans. It mult likewiſe be owned that ſhe undertook to 
procure the French king's conſent to a neutrality for Hano- 
ver, which would have effectually ſecured that electorate 
from the invaſion of every other power but Pruſſia itſelf; 
and it is no ſtrained conjecture to ſuppoſe that the dread of 
this very power was the true ſource of thoſe connexions in 
Germany, which entailed ſuch a ruinous continental war 
upon Great-Britain. 

Though the Engliſh continued to make reprifals upon 
the French, not only in the ſeas of America, but allo in 
thoſe in Europe, by taking every ſhip they could meet with, 
and detaining them, their cargoes, and crews; yet the 
French, whether from a conſciouſneſs of their want of power 
by ſea, or that they might have a more plauſible plea to re- 
preſent England as the aggreſſor, were ſo far from return- 
ing theſe hoſtilities, that their fleet, which eſcaped fir Ed- 


ward Hawke, having, on the 13th of Auguſt, taken the 


jo ; 7 
Blandford ſhip of war with governor Lyttelton on board, 


going to Carolina, they ſet the governor at liberty, as ſoon 


as the court was informed of the ſhip's being brought into 
Nantes, and ſhortly after releaſed both the ſhip and crew. 
However, at the ſame time, their preparations for a land 
war {till went on with great diligence, and their utmoit arts 
and efforts were fruitleſly exerted to perſuade the Spani- 
ards and Dutch to join with them againſt Great-Britain. 

In England the preparations by tea became greater than 
ever; ſeveral new ſhips of war were put in commiſſion, and 
many others taken into the ſervice of the government : the 
exportation of gunpowder was forbid: the bounties to 
ſeamen were continued, and the number of thoſe that either 
entered voluntarily, or were preſſed, increaſed daily, as did 
alſo the captures from the French, among which was the 
Efperance, of 70 guns, taken as ſhe was going from Roche: 
ſort to Breſt to be manned. The iand-forces of Great- 
Britain were likewiſe ordered to be augmented; ſeveral 
new regiments were raiſed, and all half-pay officers, and the 


out-penſioners belonging to Chelſea-hoſpital, were directed 


to fend in their names, ages, and time of ſervice, in order 
that ſuch of them as were yet able to ſerve might be em- 
ployed again if wanted. The Engliſh navy, ſo early as in 
the month of September of this year, conſiſted of one ſhi p of 
110 guns, five of 100 guns each, thirteen of go, eight of 
80, five of 74, twenty-nine of 70, four of 66, one of 64, 


terprizing neighbour could in a few days ſubdue the whole electorate. 
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thirty-three of 60, three of 54, twenty-eight of 50, four of 
44, thirty-five of 40, and torty-two of 20, four ſloops of 
war of 18 guns each, two of 16, eleven of 14, thirteen of 
12, and one of 10, beſides a number of bomb-ketches, fire- 
ſhips, and tenders ; a force ſufficient to oppoſe the united 
maritime ſtrength of all the powers in Europe; whilſt that 
of the French, even at the end of this year, and including 
the ſhips then upon the ſtocs, amounted to no more than 
ſix ſhips of 80 guns, twenty-one of 74, one of 72, four of 
74, thirty-one of 64, two of 60, fix of 50, and thirty-two 
trigates. , 

Such was the fituation of the two kingdoms, when, on 
the 13th of November, the parhament met, and his majeſty 
onencd the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, in which 
he acquainted them, © That the moſt proper meaſures had 
been taken to protect our poſſeſſions in America, and to re. 
gain ſuch parts thereof as had been encroached upon, or 
invaded; that to preſerve his people from the calamities of 
war, as well as to prevent a general war from being lighted 
up in Europe, he had been always ready to accept reaſon- 
able and honourable terms of accommodation, but that 
none ſuch had been propoſed by France: that he had alſo 
confined his views and operations to hinder France from 
making new encroachments, or lupporung thoſe already 
made; to cxert his people's right to a ſatisfaction for hoſti- 
lities committed in a time of profound peace, and to diſ- 
appoint ſuch deſigns, as, from various appearances and 
preparations, there was reaſon to think had been formed 
againſt his kingdoms and domigions : that the king of 
Spain earneſtly wiſhed the preſervation of the public tran- 
quillity, and had given atlurances of his intention to con- 
tinue in che ſame pacific ſentiments: that he himſelf had 
greatly increaſed his naval armaments, and augmented his 
land forces in ſuch a manner as might be leſt burthenſome; 
and finally, that he had concluded a treaty with the empreſs 
of Ruſſia, and another with the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, 
which ſhould be laid before them.” 

ln anſwer to this ſpeech, both houſes voted moſt loyal 
addrefles, but not without a warm oppoſition in each, to 
tome of the particular expreſſions, for it having been pro- 
poſed in the houſe of lords to inſert in their addreſs the 
words following, viz. That they looked upon themſelves 
as obliged, by the ſtrongeſt ries of duty, gratitude, and ho- 
nour, to ſtand by and ſupport his majeſty in all ſuch wife 
and neceſſary meaſures and engagements as his majeſty 
might have taken in vindication of the rights of his crown, 
or to defeat any attempts which might be made by France, 
in reſentment for ſuch meaſures, and to aſſiſt his majeſty in 
diſappointing or repelling all ſuch enterprizes as might be 
formed, not only againit his kingdoms, but alſo againſt 
any other of his dominions (though not belonging to the 
crown of Great-Britain) in caſe they ſhould be attacked on 
accountof the part which his majeſty had taken for main- 
taining the eſſential intereſts of his Kingdoms ;* the inſert- 
ing of theſe words in their addreſs was oppoſed by ear] 
Temple, and ſeveral other lords; becauſe, by the firſt part 
ot them, they engaged to approve of the treaties with Ruſ- 
i2 and Heſſe-Caſlel, neither of which they had ever ſeen, nor 
could it be ſuppoſed that either of them could be of any ad- 
vantage to this nation; and by the ſecond part of theſe 
words it ſecmed to be relolved to engage this nation in a 
continental connextion for the defence of Hanover, which 
it was impoſſible tor England to ſupport, and which would 
be ſo far from being of any advantage to it at ſea, or in 

America, that it might at laſt diſable the nation from de- 
{ending itſelf in either ot thoſe parts of the world. But upon 
putting the queſtion, the inſerting of theſe words was agreed 
„ by a great majority, and accordingly they ſtand as part 
2tthe addrets of the houte upon that occaſion. 

To this remarkable addrets his majeſty returned the fol- 
Weing as remakable anſwer; © my lords, I give you my 
hearty thanks for this dutiful and affectionate addreſs, | 
lee, with the greateſt ſatisfaction, the zeal you expreſs for 
my perſon and government, and for the true intereſt of 
your country, which I am determined to adhere to. The 
afliirances which you give me tor the defence of my territo- 
rics abroad arc a ſtrong proof of your affection for me, and 
regard for my honour. 
finng thole mcatures which will effectually maintain the poſ- 
tcihons and rights of my Kingdoms, and procure reaſonable 
and honourable terms of accommodation.” The addreſs of 
the houtc of commons breathed the ſame ſpirit of zeal and 
gratitude, and was full of the warmeſt aſſurances of a ready 
tupport of his majeſty, and of his foreign dominions, if at- 
tacked in his reſentment of his maintaining the rights of his 
crown and kingdom; and his majeſty's anſwer to it was to 


nearly the ſame words, relating to the treaties 


Nothing ſhall divert me from pur- 


„ 1 N D. 


the ſame effect as that to the houſe of lords. The 0 . 
„ Or 
b 


concluded 


his majeſty, and to the defence of his foreign domin; 
Ons, 


were propoſed to be inſerted in this addreſs. which; 

poſed by William Pitt, eſq. then pay maſter of hig , e 
forces; the right hon. Henry Legge, eſq. then 25 Nells 
and under-treaſurer of his majeſty's exchequer, an cla 
the commiſſioners of the treaſury; and by 1 Wk 
tlemen in high poſts under the government, as em, gen. 
many others: but, upon putting the queſtion, it a 
conſiderable majority agreed to inſert the words obe, Hh 
and very ſoon after, mr Pitt, mr Legge, and watt 7 to, 
all, of the gentlemen who had appeared in the 0 3 
were diſmiſſed from their employments. PPoliton, 


In the mean: 
ean tim 
a draft came over from Ruſſia for part of the ne f 


8 * ſu fd. 
ſtipulated to that crown; but ſome of the minif, * 
were then at the head of the finances, refuſed to e 

J, A 


leaſt, before the treaty ſhould be approved of by ba. 
Sir Thomas Robinſon had not been long 19 NOS 


elſion of 
the office of ſecretary of ſtate, before it was generally te 


ceived, that though an honeſt, well-meaning man, 46 
favourite with the King, his abilities were not equa) 91 
. . . ® * 
functions of that poſt. Much leſs were they fo at this f. 
ture, when the nation was on the point of being engage 45 
a difficult and expenſive war, and plunged into Fora 
meaſures and connexions, which would require the be 
{kill of an able politician to render them palatable tg te 
people. Mr Pitt and mr. Fox, though they (ſcarce cit. 
agreed in any other particular, had generally united in ds. 
poſing his meaſures, and their ſuperior influence in «| 
houle of commons, and univerſally acknowledged abilities 
though of different Kinds, had always prevailed, uncomny; 
as it was, to ſce two perſons who held conſiderable Places 
under the government, one of them being paymafer.pene. 
ral, and the other ſecretary at war, oppoſe upon ame? 
every occaſion, a ſecretary of ſtate, who was ſuppolcd ty 
know and ſpeak the ſentiments of his maſter. Sir Thom 
himſelf ſoon grew ſenſible of his want of ſufficient weiok: 
in the ſenate of the nation; and therefore, of his own ac. 
cord, on the 1oth of November, wiſely and dutifully re. 
ſigned the ſeals of his office to his majeſty, who delivered 
them to mr. Fox, and appointed fir Thomas Malle the 
wardrobe, with a penſion to him during his life, and at: 
his death to his ſons. 


1 0p- 


+ * 


However, notwithſtanding 


came to be conſidered by them: ſome of the members ud 
for referring them to a committee; but this mo:;on wa 
over-ruled, in conſideration of his majeſty's having eng: 
ed in theni to guard againſt a ſtorm that ſeemed read to 
break upon his electoral dominions merely on account 0 
our quarrel with the French. They were at length apptor. 
ed of by a majority of 318 againſt 126, in the houle ot com. 
mons ; and by 84 againit 11, in the houſe of lords. 

The houſe of commons then' proceeded to provide tort. 
ſervice of the enſuing years and for the deficiencies 0 
proviſions for the former. Fifty thouſand ſeamen, incluc- 
ing 9138 marines, were voted, on the 24th of Novel?! 
for the ſervice of the year 1756, together with 2,600,022 
for their maintenance, and 34, 263 land ſoldiers, 930,005. 
6s. 9d. for their ſupport. One hundred thouſand pousor 
were voted as a ſubſidy to the empreſs of Ruſſia; 54,14% 
128. Gd. to the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel; and 10,000), 10 
the cleftor of Bavaria. 4 

During theſe tranſactions, the public was overwheime 
with conſternation, by the ridings of a dreadful earthqua% 
which, on the iſt of November, ſhook all Spain and * 
tugal, and many other places in Europe, and laid the o 
of Liſbon in ruins. When the news of this great cam; 
firſt reached England, it was feared the conlequence? 2 
might affect our public credit, conſidering the ot 
which the Englith merchants had in the Portuguele mw 
but fortunately, it afterwards proved inconſiderable, in on 
pariſon of what had been apprehended: the quarter in ern 
the Engliſh chiefly lived, and where they had cher = 
houſes, having ſuffered the leaſt of any part of the cit _ 
moſt of the Engliſh merchants then reſiding there, r 
with their families, being at their country Deus, . rs 
the inſults to which they might have been expore 1 Auto- 
Portugueſe populace, during the celebration of t girl Cock 
da-fe, which was kept that very day. The two fan hou! 
of this dreadful viſitation continued near a quarter ol 
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iter which the water of the river Tagus roſe perpendicular- 
y above 20 feet, and ſubſided to its natural hed in leſs than 
minute. Great numbers of houſes, of which this city 
then contained about 36,000, extending in length near fix 
miles, in form of a creſcent, on the aſcent of a hill, upon 
che north ſhore of the mouth of the river Tagus, within 
2 miles trom the ocean, were thrown down by the re- 

eated commotions of the earth, together with ſeveral mag- 
nificent churches, monaſtries, and public buildings. But 
what entirely completed the ruin of this then moſt opulent 
capital of the Portugueſe dominions, was a devouring con- 
dagtation, partly fortuitous or natural, but chiefly occaſi- 
; oned by a ſet of impious villains, who unawed by the tre- 
mendous ſcene at that very inſtant paſſing before their eyes, 
with a wickednels ſcarcely to be credited, ſet fire even to the 
falling edifices in different parts of the city, to increaſe the ge- 
neral confuſion, that they might have the better opportuni- 
ty to rob and plunder their already deſolate fellow- citizens. 
Gut of 350,000 inhabitants, which Liſbon was then ſuppol- 
ed co contain, about 10,000 periſhed by the calamity; and 
the ſurvivors, deprived of their habitations, and deſtitute 
even of the neceflaries of life, where forced to ſeek for 
thelter in the open fields. 

As ſobn as his majeſty received an account of this deplor- 
able event, from his embaſſador at the court of Madrid, he 
ent a meſſage to both houſes of parliament, on the 28th of 
November, acquainting them therewith, and defiring their 
concurrence and aſſiſtance towards ſpeedily relieving the 
the unhappy ſufferers; and the parliament thereupon, to 
honour of Britiſh humanity, unanimouſly voted, on the 
$h of December, a gift of 100,000l. for the diitretied peo- 
ple of Portugal. A circumſtance which enhances the me- 
rit of this action is, that though the Engliſh themſelves 
were, at that very time, in great want of grain, a conſider— 
able part of the ſum was ſent in corn, flour, rice, and a 
large quantity of beef from Ireland; ſupples which came 
very ſeaſonably for the poor Portugueſe, who were in actual 
want of the neceſſaries of life. The king was to affected by 
this inſtance of Britiſh generoſity, that, to ſhow his grati— 
tude for the timely relief, he ordered mr. Caſtres, the Britith 
reſident at his court to give the preference, in the diſtribu- 
tion of theſe ſupplies, to the Britiſh ſubjects who had ſuf— 
fered by the earthquake; accordingly, about a thirtieth 
part of the proviſions, and 20001. in money, was ſet apart 
tor that purpoſe ; and the Portugueſe majeſty returned 
his thanks, in very warm terms, to the Britiſh crown and 
nation. 

The report of an intended invaſion of theſe kingdoms by 
the French increaſed daily; on the 22d day of January lord 
Barrington, as ſecretary at war, laid before the houſe an 
eſtimate for defraying the charge of 10 new regiments of 
toot, over and above 34,263 land ſoldiers before ordered 
to be raifed ; and aſum of 91,9191. 10s. was voted for theſe 
additional forces: upon another eſtimate preſented a little 
atter by the ſame lord, and founded upon the fame reaſons, 
lor raiſing, for the further defence of the kingdom, 11 troops 
et light dragoons, . 49,6281. 118. 3d. were voted for the en- 
tung year; together with 81, 1781. 168. for a regiment of foot 
to be raiſed in North-America: 298, 5341. 178. 104d. for the 
maintenance of our forces already ellabliſhed in our Ame- 
rican colonies; and 79,9151. 6s. for fix regiments of foot 
irom Ireland, to ſerve in North-America and the Eaſt- 
Indies. Beſides all theſe ſupplies, mr. Fox, on the 28th of 
January, preſented to the houſe a meſſage from the king, 
deſiring them to take into conſideration the faithful ſervices 
oi the people of New-England, and of ſome other parts of 
North- America ; upon which 115,000l. more were voted, 
and zoool. as a reward to fir William Johnſon in particular. 
In thort, including ſeveral other ſums, as well for defraying 
tne expence of the army and navy, as for a ſubſidy of 
29,0001. to the king of Pruſſia, and 121,4471s. 25. 6d. for 
Hanoverian troops, of which two laſt articles further notice 
wül be taken hereafter, the whole of the ſupplies granted 
by parliament in this ſeſſion amounted to 7,229,1171. 48. 63d. 

or raifing this ſum, beſides the malt- tax, and the land- tax 
0 45. in the pound, the whole produce of the finking-fund, 
irom the zth of January 1756, till it ſhould amount to 
155, fl. 118. 114d. was ordered to be applied thereunto; 
together with a million to be raiſed by loans, or exchequer- 
ik, at 3 per cent. intereſt; 1, 500, oool. to be raiſed by the 
Ae of redeemable annuities, at 3 and a half per cent. and 
240008, to be raiſed by a Jottery, at 3 per cent. All 
Such ſums, with 83,4121. 28. 55d. then remaining in the 
-Xchequer, amounted to 3,427, 261l. 55. 7d. 
Te . clauſe inſerted in the mutiny bill laſt year, ſubject- 
122 all officers and ſoldiers raiſed in America, by authority 
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of the reſpective governors or governments there, to the 
ſame rules and articles of war, and the ſame penalties and 
puniſhments, as the Britiſh forces were liable to; the act 
paſſed at the ſame time for regulating the marine forces, 
while on ſhore; and that for the more ſpeedy and effectual 
manning of his majeſty's navy, were not only confirmed 
now; but it was further enacted, with reſpect to this laſt, 
as well as for the more ſpeedy and effectual recruiting of his 
majeſty's land- forces. That the commiſſioners appointed by 
the preſent a& ſhould be empowered to raile and levy, 
within their reſpective juriſdictions, ſuch able-bodied men 
as did not follow any lawful calling or employment: or had 
not ſome. orher lawful and ſufficient ſupport; and might 
order, wherever and whenever they pleaſed, a general 
ſearch to be made for ſuch perſons, in order to their being 
brought before them to be examined; nay, that the parith 
or town officers might, without any ſuch order, ſearch for 
and ſecure fuch perſons, in order to convey them before 
the ſaid commiſhoners to be examined: that if any three 
commuttioners ſhould find any perſon, ſo brought before 
them, to be within the above deſcription ; and if the re- 
cruiting officer attending ſhould judge him to be a man fit 
for his majelty's {ervice, they ſhould cauſe him to be deli- 
vered to ſuch officer, who might ſecure him any place of 
ſafety provided by the juſtices of the peace for that purpoſe, 
or even in any public priſon ; and that every ſuch man was 
from that time to be deemed a liſted ſoldier, and not to be 
taken out of his majeſty's ſervice by any proceſs, other than 
for ſome criminal matter. Nothing could more plainly 
ſhow either the zeal of the parliament for a vigorous proſe- 
cution of the war, or their confidence in the juſtice and mo- 
deration of our miniſtry, than their agreeing to this act, 
which was to continue in force till the end of the next ſeſſion: 
and which, in the hands of a wicked and enterprizing ad- 
miniſtration, might have been made ſuch an uſe of, as 
would have been inconſiſtent with that ſecurity which is 
provided by our happy conſtitution for the liberty of the 
ſubject. 

The next object of the immediate attention of parliament 
in this ſeſſion was the raifing of a new regiment of foot in 
North-America; for which purpoſe the ſum of 81,1781. 16s. 
to which the eſtimate thereof amounted, was voted. This 
regiment which was to conſiſt of four battalions of 1000 
men each, was intended to be raiſed chiefly out of the Ger- 
mans and Swils, who, for many years paſt, had annually 
tranſported themſelves in great numbers to the Britiſh plan- 
tations in America, where waſte lands had been aſhgned 
them upon the frontiers of the provinces ; but, very injudi— 
ciouſly, no care had been taken to intermix them with the 
Engliſh inhabitants of the place. To this circumſtance it is 

wing, that they have continued to correſpond and converſe 
only with one another; ſo that very few of them, even of 
thoſe who have been born there, have yet learned to ſpeak 
or under{ftand the Engliſh tongue. However, as they were 
all zealous proteſtants, and in general ſtrong, hardy men, 
and accuſtomed to the climate, it was judged that a regi- 
ment of good and faithful ſoldiers might be raiſed our of 
them, particularly proper to oppoſe the French: but to 
this end it was neceflary to appoint ſome officers, eſpecially 
ſubalterns, who underſtood military diſcipline, and could 
ſpeak the German language ; and as a ſufficient number of 
ſuch could not be found among the Englith officers, it was 
neceſſary to bring over and grant commiſſions to ſeveral 
German and Swils oflicers and engineers: but as this ſtep, 
by the act of ſettlement, could not be taken without the au- 
thority of parliament, an act was now pafled for enabling 
his majeſty to grant commiſſions to a certain number of fo- 
reign proteſtants, who had ſerved as officers or engineers, 
to act and rank as officers or engineers in America only. An 


F . 


act was likewiſe paſſed in this ſeſſion, ſtrictly forbidding, 


under pain of death, any of his majeſty's ſubjects to ſerve 
as officers under the French king, or to inliſt as ſoldiers in 
his ſervice, without his majeſty's previous licence; and alſo 
for obliging ſuch of his majeſty's ſubjects as ſhould, in time 
to come, accept of commiſſions in the Scotch brigade in the 
Dutch ſervice, to take the oaths ofallegiance and abjuration, 
on pain of forfeiting zool. | 

As it had been reſolved, in the beginning of the preced- 
ing ſummer, to build veſſels of force upon the lake Onta- 
rio, an act was now palled for extending the maritime laws 
of England, relating to the government of his majeſty's 
ihips and forces by lea, to ſuch officers, ſeamen, and others, 
as ſhould ſerve on board his majeſty's ſhips or veſſels em- 
ployed upon the lakes, great waters, or rivers, in North- 
America; and alſo, but nat without oppoſition to this laſt 
for the better recrutting of his majeſty's forces upon the 
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continent of America: to which end, by a new clauſe now 
added to a former act, a recruiting officer was empowered 


to enliſt and detain an indentured ſervant, even though his 


maſter ſhould reclaim him, upon paying to the maſter ſuch 
a ſum as two juſtices of peace within the precinct ſhould ad- 
judge to be a reaſonable equivalent for the original pur- 


chaſe- money, and the remaining time ſuch ſervant might 
have to ſerve. 


The inteſtine broils of Ireland were happily compoſed 
this year, by the prudent management of the marquis of 
Hartington, lord-lieutenant of that kingdom. By his ſteady 
and dilintereſted conduct, his candour and humanity, the 
Iriſh were not only brought to a much better temper, even 
among themſelves, than they were before their late outrage- 
ous riots and dangerous diſſenſions happened; but alſo 
prevailed upon to acquieſce in the meaſures of England, 
without this laſt being obliged to give up any one point of 
her ſuperiority. The leading men 1n the parliament of Ire- 
land were the firſt that conformed : and though the ferment 
continued very high for ſome time after among the mid- 
dling and lower ranks of people, it was at length entirely 
allayed by the wiſdom of the lord-heutenant, and the excel- 
lent laws which he encouraged and paſſed for the benefit of 
that nation”. The P of Ireland, who had been very 
buſy in fomenting many of the Jate diſturbances, was, by 
his majeſty's command, ſtruc off the liſt of privy-counſel- 
lors; and the greateſt part of thoſe patriots, whom faction 
had turned out of their employments there, were re- inſtated 
with honour. 

[1756] The parliament of England, which had adjoined 
on the 23d of December, met again ; the houſe of com- 
mons on the 13th of January, and the lords on the 19th. 
On the 16th of the {ame month, the treaty between his 
Britannick majeſty and the king of Pruſſia was ſigned, im- 
porting, that, for the defence of their common country, 
Germany, and in order to preſerve her peace and tranquil- 
lity, which it was feared was in danger of being diſturbed, 
on account of the diſputes in America; the two kings, for 
that end only, entered into a convention of neutrality, by 
which they reciprocally bound themſelves not to ſuffer fo- 
reign troops of any nation whatſoever to enter into Germany, 
or paſs through it during the troubles aforeſaid, and the 
conſequences that might reſult from them ; but to oppoſe 
the ſame with their utmoſt might, in order to ſecure Ger- 
many from the calamities of war, maintain her fundamental 
laws and conſtitutions, and preſerve her peace uninterrup- 
ted. Thus, the late treaty with Ruflia was virtually re— 


nounced. Their majeſties, moreover, ſeized this tavoura- 


ble opportunity to adjuſt the differences that had ſubſiſted 
between them, in relation to the remainder of the Sileſia 
loan due to the ſubjects of his Britannick majeſty, and the 
indemnification claimed by the ſubjects of his Pruſſian 
majeſty for their loſſes by fea during the late war; fo that 
the attachment laid on the ſaid debt was agreed to be taken 
off, as ſoon as the ratification of this treaty ſhould be ex- 
changed. 

On the 21% of January the houſe took into conſideration 
the laws then in being, relating to the militia of this king- 
dom; and, finding them inſufficient, ordered a new bill 
to be prepared, and brought in, for the better regulating 
of the militia forces in the ſeveral counties of England. A 
bill wat accordingly prepared to that effect, and preſented 
to the houſe on the 12th of March by the hon. Charles 
Townſhend, eſq. who, to his honour, was one of the chief 
promoters of it. After receiving many amendments in the 
houſe of commons, it was on the 1oth of May paſſed, and 
ſent to the lords: but ſeveral objections being made to it 
by ſome of the peers, and it ſeeming to them that ſome fur-— 
ther amendments were ſtill neceflary, which they thought 
they could not in that ſeſſion ſpare time to conſider ſo ma- 
turely as the importance of the ſubject required, a negative 
of 59 againſt 23 was put upon the motion for paſſing the 
bill; though every one mult have been ſenſible, not only 
of the propriety, but even of the abſolute neceſſity of ſuch a 
law, which was ardentlv defired by the whole nation. 

On the 27th of May his majeſty went to the houſe of 
peers, and, after having given the royal aſſent to the bills 
then depending, thanked his parliament, in a ſpcech from 
the throne, for their vigorous and effectual ſupport. He 
acquainted them, that the injuries and hoſtilities which had 
been for tome time committed by the French againſt his do- 
niinions and ſubjects, were then followed by the actual inva- 


v Among other objects of the attention of the legiflature of that country, 
19,009), were granted for making the river Note navigable from the city of 
Kilkenny to the town of Inneſtalge; 20,000], towards carrying on an inland 
navigation from the city of Dublin to the river Shannon ; gocol.. for making 


the river Newry navig ole; 10991, a- year for two years, for the encourage- 
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that he relied on the Divine Protection, and the rien and 
. JT; 
cauſe. The 
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In the month of January mr. Fox, lately appointec 
tary of ſtate, received a letter from M. Rouillè miniſter a, 
ſecretary of ſtate for foreign affairs to the kino of b ” 
expoſtulating, in the name of his ſovereign; upon the * 
and inſtructions for committing hoſtilities, which his b = 
nick majeſty had given to general Braddock and admin yr 
cawen, indiametrical oppoſition to themoſt ſolemn agi,, vs 
ſo often repeated by word of mouth, as well as in . 
He complained of the inſult which had been offereq to his 
maſter's flag, in attacking and taking two of his [lips in by 
open ſea, without any previous declaration of war; as af. . 
committing depredations on the commerce of his n l 
Chriſtian majeſty's ſubſects, in contempt of the law of nations, 
che faith of treaties, and the uſages eſtabliſhed among ovilize 
nations. He ſaid, the ſentiments and character of his Brita 
nick majeity gave the king his maſter room to expect thy, 
at his return to London, he would difavow the conduct a 


ance; 
ritine, 


his admiralty ; but ſeeing that, inſtead of puniſhing, he n. 


ther encouraged thoſe who had been guilty of ſuch dere. 
dations, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty would be deemed de. 
ficient in what he owed to his own glory, the dignity of ti; 
crown, and the defence of his people, if he deferred any los. 
ger demanding a ſignal reparation for the outrage done ty 
the French flag, and the damage ſuſtained by his ſubicc: 
He, therefore, demanded immediate and full reſtitution of 
all the French ſhips, which, contrarv to law and decorum 
had been taken by the Engliſh navy, together with all the 
officers, ſoldiers, mariners, guns, ſtores, and merchandiſe, 
He declared, that ſhould this reſtitution be made, he O 
be willing to engage in a negoriation for what further {xtil. 
faction he might claim, and continue defirous to tee the 
differences relating to America determined by a ſolid and 
equitable accommodation: but if, contrary to all hopes, 
theſe demands ſhould be rejected, he would confder fucl 
denial of juſtice as the moſt authentic declaration of war, 
and as a formed deſign in the court of London to diſturb the 
peace of Europe. To this peremptory remonſtrance the 
Britiſh ſecretary was directed to anſwer, that though the king 
of England would readily conſent to an equitable and hond 
accommodation, he would not comply with the demand ot 
immediate and full reſtitution as a preliminary coadition; 
for his majeſty had taken no ſteps but ſuch as were rendered 
Juſt and indiſpenſible by the hoſtilities which the French v-- 
gan in time of profound peace, and a proper regard tor i 
own honour, the rights and poſſeſſions of his crown, an de 
lecurity of his kingdom. 
Without all doubt the late tranſactions had afforde! he. 
cious arguments for both nations to impeach the conduct 
each other. The French court, conſcious of their encro4c!: 


as particulars belonging to a diſputed territory, ana {3.6 
vert the attention to the banks of the Ohio, where Jamon 
and his detachment had been attacked and mailucred ,t 
Engliſh, without the leaſt provocation. They likewtte in- 
veighed again{t the capture of their ſhips, before any Gechars 
tion of war, as flagrant acts of piracy ; and tome neut 
powers of Europe ſeemed to confider them in the {ane 
point of view. It was certainly high time to chec the 1810 
lence of the French by force of arms, and ſurely this mist 
have been as effectually and expeditiouſly exerted unde, 
the uſual ſanction of a formal declaration; the omiſſion 0 
which expoſed the adminiſtration to the cenſure en 
neiglhours, and fixed the imputation of fraud and free 
booting on the beginning of the war. T he miniſtry Was 
to have delayed the ceremony of denouncing wal 3 
litical conſiderations, ſuppoſing that, ſhould the French 0x 
provoked into the firſt declaration of this kind, the pon 8 
of Europe would conſider his moſt Chriſtian majeſty 25 ws 
aggreſſor, and Great-Britain would reap all the fruits EY 
defenſive alliances in which ſhe had engaged. But go 
could be more weak and frivolous than fuch a con 


jecture. 
rb ; every 
The aggreflor is he who firſt violates the peace 3 and 


a. in pſe* 
ment of Engliſh proteſtant ſchools ; ſeveral ſums, to be ae 


miums, for the encouragement of the cambric, bempen, an the ſerct⸗ 
factures; and 300,000l. to his majeſty, towards rn, * oel 
branches of the eſtabliſhment, and for defraying the eXPcnces 9 5 
ment for two years, 
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ner will interpret the aggreſſion according to his own inte- 
5 and convenience. The adminiſtration maintained the 
82 \rance of candour in the midſt of their hottilities. The 


head 0 1 
hh "chant-{hips, of which a great number had been taken 
110 wy 


om the French, were not told and divided gen} the 
captors according to the practice of u ar; but care! ully le- 
aueſtered, with all their cargoes and _— In order to be 
reſtored to the right owners, in cale the diſputes between 
the two nations ſhould not be productive of an open rup- 
ture. In this particular, however, it was pity that a little 
non ſenſe had not been blended with their honourable 
eee Great part of the cargoes conliſted of fiſh, and 
"ther pcriſhable commodities, which were left to rot and 
putrity, and afterwards thrown overboard, to 3 con- 
tagion; 10 that the owners and captors were equally dilap- 
Inted, and the value of them loſt to both nations. 

The court of Verfailles, while they preſented remonſtrances 
which they knew would prove ineffectual, and exclaim- 
© acain{t the conduct of Great-Britain with afl the arts of 
ealumny and exaggeration at CVery court in Chrittendom, 
continued nevertheleſs to make ſuch preparations as denot- 
[4 a defign to proſecute the war with uncommon vigour, 
They began to repair and fortity Dunkirk : orders were 
wbliſhed, that all Britiſh lubjects mould quit the domini— 
ns of France: many Engliih vetlels were leized in the dit— 
font ports of that kingdom, and their crews {ent to priton. 
A: the fame time an eatct v as iſlucd, invuing the E rench 
ſlices to equip privatcers, offering a premium of 40 livres 
for every gun, and as much for every man they lhould take 
ſcom the enemy; and promiting that, in caſe 2 peace ſhould 
be ſpeedily concluded, the king would purchaie the priva- 
teers at prime coſt. They employed great numbers of ar- 
5cers and ſeamen in equipping a formidable {quadron of 
ins at Breſt; and affembling a ftrong body of land-torces, 
as well as a conſiderable number of tranſports, thieatened 
the iland of Great-Britain with a dangerous invaſion. 

Ihe Uagliſh people were ſeized with conſternation: the 
ry were alarmed and perplexed. Colonel Yorke, the 
fn relident at the Hague, was ordered by his majctty to 
e a TEGUINTION of the 9000 men whoin the {tates-general 
bliged by treaty to furniſh, when Great-Britain hall 
irentened with an invaſion; and in February he preſen— 
„ morial ror this purpoſe. Monſtieur d'Afﬀry, the 
ch lang's miniſter at the Hague, having received inti— 
a of this demand, produced a counter memorial from 
ter. charging the Engliſh as the aggreflors, and giv- 
| nes-goncrai plainly to underſtand, that, ſhould 
rant the fuccours demanded by Great-Britain, he 
dt under che compliance as an act of hoſtility againſt 
If, The Dutch, though divided among themlelves 
b action, were unammoutly averſe to any meaſure that 
micht involve them in the approaching war. Their com— 
F.CICe was in a great meature decayed, and their finances 
were too much exhauſted to admit of an immediate aug— 
mentation of their forces, which for many other reaſons 
they ſtrove to avoid. They foreſaw a great increaſe of 
trade in their adhering to a punctual neutrality ; they were 
airaid of the French by land, and calous of the Engliſh by 
ſen; and, perhaps, enjoved the prolpect of ſceing theſe 
tao proud and powerful nations humble and impoveriſh 
each ether. Certain it is, the ſtates- general rotracted their 
anſwer to mr. York's memorial by ſuch affected delays, that 
the court of London perceived their intention, and, in or- 
der to avoid the mortification of a flat denial, the king or- 
dered his reſident to acquaint the princels regeat, that he 
Would not inſiſt upon his demand. The ſtates, thus freed 
from their perplexity, at length delivered an anſwer to mr. 
Yoike, in which they exnatiated on the diticultes they 
were laid under, and thanked his Britannick majeſty for 
having freed them by his declaration from that embarait 
ment into which they were thrown by his firit demand and 
the counter memorial of the French miniſter. The real 
lenuments of thoſe people, however, more plainly appeared 
in the previous reſolution delivered to the ſtates of Holland 
by the towns of Amſterdam, Dort, Elaerlem, Gouda, Rot- 
terdam, and Enckhuyſen, declaring flatly that England 


was uncontrovertibly the aggreffor in Europe, by ſeizing a 


conſiderable number of French veſſels; that the threatened 
nvaion of Great-Britain did not affect the republic's gua- 
-antee of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, inaſmuch as it was only 
Intended to obtain reparation for the injury ſultained by the 
lubjects of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty; finally, that the 
Iuccours demanded could be of no advantage to the king 
of England, as it appeared by the declaration of his moit 
Chriſtian majeſty, that their granting theſe ſuccours 
would immediately lay them under a neceſuty ef de- 
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manding, in their turn, aſſiſtance from Great-Rrirain, 
From this way of arguing, the Engliſh may pe-ceive 
what they have to expect in caſes of emergency from the 
friendſhip of their neareſt allies, who mult always be tur- 
niſhed with the ſame excuſe, wr wh" 4 they find it conve- 
nient or neceſſary to their intereſt. Such a conſideration, 
joined to other concurring motives, ought to induce the 
Britiſh legiſlature to withdraw its dependance from all fo- 
reign connections, and provide ſuch a conſtitutional force 
within itſelt, as will be fully ſufficient to battle all the ef- 
torts of an external enemy. The apprehenſions and dil- 
traction of the people at this ſuncture plainly evinced the 
expediency of ſuch a national force: but different parties 
were divided in their opinions about the nature of ſuch a 
proviſion. Some of the warmeſt friends of their country 
propoſed a well regulated militia, as an inſtitution that 
would effectually antwer the purpole of defending a wide 
extending ſca-coatt from invation ; while, on the other 
hand, this propoſal was ridiculed and refuted as impracti- 
cable or uleleis by all the retaincrs to the court, and all the 
othcers of the {ſtanding army. In the mean time, as the 
experiment could not be immediately tried, and the pre- 
{ent juncture demanded tome inſtant determinaiton, re- 
courle was had to a foreign remedy. 

Towards the latter end of March, the king ſent a writ- 
ten meſſage to parliament, intimating, that he had receiv- 
ed repeated advices from different perſons and places, 
that a deſigu had been formed by the French court to in- 
vade Great-Britain or Ireland ; and rhe great preparations 
of forces, ſhips, artillery, and warlike ſtores, then notori— 
ouſly making in the ports of France oppolite to the Britiſh 
coaits, together with the language of the French miniiters 
in ſome foreign courts, left little room to doubt the reality 
of {uch a deſign: that his majelty had augmented his forces 
both by fea and land, and taken proper meaſures and pre— 
cautions for putting his kingdom in a poſture of defence: 
that, in order further to ſtrengthen himſelf, he had made a 
requiſition of a body of Hethan troops, purſuant to the late 
treaty, to be forthwith brought over, and for that purpoſe 
ordered tranſports to be prepared: that he doubted not of 
being enabled and ſupported by his parliament in taking 
ſuch mealures as might be conducive to an end ſo ctiential 
to the honour of his cron, the preſervation of the proteſ- 
tant religion, and the laws and liberties of thetc kingdoms; 
This metlage was no ſooner received, than both houtcs vor- 
ed, compoled, and preſented very warm and aftectionate 
addreiies, in which his mazeity was thanked for the requiſi- 
tion he had made of the Heſſian troops; a meaſure which at 
any other time would have been ſigmatited with all the ſa— 
tire and rhetortc of the oppoſition. 

ven this precaution was not thought ſufficient to ſecure 
the iſland, and quiet the terrors of the people. fa « few 
days rar. Fox, the new mini'ter, encouraged by the unani— 
mity which had appcared lo conſpicuous in the mo ions for 
the late addreiics, ventured to move again, in the houſe of 
commons, that another addrels ſhould be pretented to the 


king, belccching his majeſty, that for the more eflectual 


deteace of this Hand, and for the better ſecurity of the re- 
ligion and liberties of his ſubjects, againſt the threatened at- 
tac by a foreign enemy, he would be graciouſly ; leaſed to 
order 12 battalions of his electoral troops, together with 
the viual detachment of artillery, to be forthwith brought 
into this kingdom. There was a conſiderable party in the 
houlc, to whom ſuch a motion was odious and detcitable : 
but, confidering the critical lituation of affairs, they were 
afraid that a direct oppoſition might expoſe them to a more 
odions- ſuſpicion: they, therefore moved for the order of 
the day, and inſiſted on the queſtion's being put upon that 
motion; but it was carried an the negative by a conſiderable 
majority, which allo agreed to the other propolal. The ſre— 
ſolution of the houſe was communicated to the lords, who 
unanimouſly concurred ; and their joint addreſs being pre- 
lented, his majeſty aftured them he would immediately 
comply with their requeit. Accordingly, ſuch expedition 
vas uicd that in the courſe of the next month both Hano- 
verians and Heſſians arrived in England, and emcamped in 
different parts of the kingdom.—as the fears of an invaſion 
{ubtided in the minds of the people, their antipathy to theſe 
foreign auxiliaries emerged. They were beheld with the 
eyes of jealouly, tulpicion, and diſdain. They were treat- 
ed with contempt, reterve, and rigour. The miniſtre was 
execrated tor having reduced the nation to ſuch a low cir- 
cumſtance of diſgrace, as that they ſhould owe their ſecurity 
to German mercenaries. There were not wanting ſome in- 
cendiaries, who circulated hints and inſinuations, that the 
kingdom had been purpolely unprovided ; and that the na- 
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tives of South-Britain had been formerly ſubdued and ex- 
pelled by a body of Saxon auxilliaries, whom they had hir- 
ed for their preſervation. In a word, the doubts and ſuſ- 
picions of a people naurally blunt and jealous were inflamed 
to ſuch a degree of animoſity, that nothing would have re- 
ſtrained them from violent acts of outrage, but the moſt or- 
derly, modeſt, and inoffenſive behaviour by which both 
the Hanoverians and Heſſians were diſtinguiſhed. 

Under the cloak of an invading armament, which en- 
groſſed the attention of the Britiſh nation, the French were 
actually employed in preparations for an expedition, which 
ſucceeded according to their wiſh. In the . of 
the year advice was received that a French ſquadron would 
ſoon be in a condition to ſail from Toulon: this was af- 
terwards confirmed by repeated intelligence, not only from 
foreign gazettes, but alſo from Engliſh miniſters and con- 
ſuls reſiding in Spain and Italy. They affirmed that the 
Toulon ſquadron conſiſted of 12 or 15 ſhips of the line, 
with a great number of tranſports ; that they were ſupplied 
with proviſion for two months only, conſequently could 
not be intended for America; that ſtrong bodies of troops 
were on their march from different parts of the French 
dominions to Dauphine and Provence, in order to be 
embarked. Notwithſtanding theſe particulars of infor- 
mation, which plainly pointed out Minorca as the object of 


their expedition; notwithſtanding the extenſive and im- 


portant commerce carried on by the ſubjects of Great-Bri- 
tain in the Mediterranean; no care was taken to ſend thi— 
ther a ſquadron of ſhips capable to protect the trade, and 
fruſtrate the deſigns of the enemy. That great province 
was left to a few inconſiderable ſhips and frigates, which 
could ſerve no other purpoſe than that of carrying intelli- 
gence from port to port, and enriching their commanders, 
by making prize of merchant veſſels. Nay, the miniſtry 
ſeemed to pay little or no regard to the remonſtrance of ge- 
neral Blakeney, deputy-governor of Minorca, who, in re- 
peated advices, repreſented the weakneſs of the garriſon 
which he commanded in St. Philip's caſtle, the chief fortreſs 
on the ifland. Far from ſtrengthening the garriſon with a 
proper re-entorcement, they did not even ſend thither the 
othcers belonging to it, who were in England upon leave of 
abſence, nor give directions for any veſſel to tranſport them, 
until the French armament was ready to make a deſcent 
upon the iſland.* 

Ar length, the deſtination of the enemy's fleet being uni- 
verſally known, the miniſtry ſeemed to rouſe from their le- 
thargy, and, like perſons ſuddenly waking, acted with 
hurry and precipitation. Inſtead of detaching a ſquadron 
that in all reſpects ſhould be ſuperior to the French fleet 


in the Mediterranean, and beſtowing the command of it 


upon an officer of approved courage and activity, they al- 
lotted no more than 10 (hips of the line for this ſervice, 
veſting the command of them in admiral Byng, who had 
never met with any occaſion to ſignalize his courage, and 
whoſe character was not very popular in the navy: but mr. 
Weſt, the ſecond in command, was a gentleman univerſally 
reſpected for his probity, ability and reſolution. The 10 
{hips deſtined for this expedition were but in very indiffe- 
rent order, poorly manned, and unprovided with cither 
hoſpital or fire-ſhip. They ſailed from Spithead on the 7th 
day of April, having on board, as part of their comple- 
ment, a regiment of ſoldiers to be landed at Gibraltar, with 
major-general Stuart, lord Effingham, and colonel Corn- 
wallis, whoſe regiments were in garriſon at Minorca, about 
40 interior officers, and near 100 recruits, as a re-enforce- 
ment to St. Philip's fortreſs. 

After all the intelligence which had been received, one 
would imagine the government of England was till igno- 
rant of the enemy's force and deſtination ; for the inſtruc- 
tions delivered to admiral Byng imported, that, cn his 
arrival at Gibraltar, he ſhould enquire whether any French 
iquadron had paſſed through the ſtraits; and that being 
certified in the affirmative, as it was probably deſigned for 
North-America, he ſhould 1mmediarely detach rear-admi- 


* It is with pleaſure we ſeize this opportunity of recording an inſtance of 
gallamry and patriotiſm in a Britiſh officer, which would have done honour 
to the character of a Roman tribune, Captain Cunningham, an accompliſh. 
ed young gentleman, who acted as engineer in ſecond at Minorca, being pre- 
ferred to a majority at home, and recalled to his regiment by an expreſs or- 
der, had repaited with his family to Nice in Italy, where he waited for the 
opportunity of a thip bound for England, when he received certain intelli- 
gence that the Fiencharmament was deſtined for the place he had quitted, 
His lady, whom he tenderly loved, was juſt delivered, and two of his chil- 

ren were dangerouſly ill of the ſmall-pox, He recollected that the chief 
engineer at Minorca was infirm, and indeed diſabled by the gout, and that 
many things were wanted for the defence of the fortreſs. His zeal for the 
honour and ſervice of his country immediately triumphed over the calls of 
tenderneſs and of nature. He expended a conſiderable ſum of money in pur- 


I. 


ral Weſt to Louiſpourg, on the iſland of Cape. 
ſuch a number of ſhips as, when joined with thoſe 

fax, would conſtitute a force ſuperior to the arm a Hi. 
the enemy. On the 2d day of May, admiral B — of 
at Gibraltar, where he found captain Edgecomb. S arch 
Princeſs Louiſa ſhip of war, and a floop, why ; f 
him that the French armament, commanded þ M 
Galiſſonniere, conſiſting of 13 ſhips of the line wi 14. 
number of tranſports, having on board a bod of © 1 
land- forces, had failed from Toulon on the * 65050 
April, and made a deſcent upon the iſland of M. . 
from whence he (captain Edgecombe) had been 1 
retire at their approach. General Fowke, who — 1 
ed at Gibraltar, had received two ſucceſſive orders fi 
ſecretary at war, with reſpect to his (; paring a batten © 
troops to be tranſported by mr. Byng, as a re-enf2;. wel. 
to Minorca; but as the two orders appeared inconſitenr 
equivocal, a council of war was conſulted, and the c. 
rity were of opinion that no troops ſhould he ſent fn 
thence to Minorca, except a detachmeat to ſupply 3 
ficiency in the little ſquadron of captain Edgecomb. ... 
had left a good number of his ſeamen and mri, ant. 
the command of captain Scroop, to aſſiſt in the dof... 


SAS 01 


Fort St. Philip's. Theſe articles of intelligence the au 
diſpatched by exprels to the lords of the admiral:y 1 
his letter made ble of ſome impolitic expreſſions "which h 
all probability, it would have been well for him hai 1 
omitted. He ſaid, if he had been ſo happy as to hare 2 
rived at Mahon before the French had landed, he fine... 
himſelf he ſhould have been able to prevent their gettin 
footing on that iſland. He complained, that there were — 
magazines in Gibraltar for ſupplying the ſquadron with ge. 
ceſſaries; that the carecning-wharts, pits, and ſtore-hou!; 
were entirely decayed, fo that he ſhould find the grene; 
difficulty in cleaning the ſhips that were foul ; and this u 
che caſe with ſome of thoſe he carried out from England 
as well as thoſe which had been for ſome time cruifns in 
the Mediterrancan. He ſignified his opinion, that, cven 
if it ſhould be found practicable, it would be very imvolit 
to throw any men into St. Philip's-caſtle, which could nz 
be ſaved without a land-force ſufficient to raiſe the fege; 
therefore, a ſmall re-enforcement would only add ſo many 
men to the number which muſt fall into the hands of the 
enemy. He obſerved, that ſuch engineers and artillerr- 
men in Gibraltar as had been at Minorca, were of opinion, 
that it would be impoſſible to throw any number of mea int» 
St. Philip's, if the French had erected batteries on the twa 
ſhores near the entrance of the harbour, ſo as to bar all 
paſlage up to the ſally- port of the fortreſs; and with i! 
opinion he ſignified the concurrence of his own ſeattmnn, 
The firſt part of this letter was downright impeachmet 
of the miniſtry, for having delayed the expedition, lor har. 
ing ſent out ſhips unfit for ſervice, and for having negles 


Breton, with 


ed the magazines and wharts at Gibraltar. In the latter pat. 


he ſeemed to prepare them for the ſubſequent account o 
miſconduct and miſcarriage. It cannot be ſuppoſed tha c 
underwent this accuſation without apprehention and reten- 
ment; and as they foreſaw the lols of Minorct, we 
would not fail to excite a rational clamour, perhaps s 
now began to take meaſures for gratifying their releatmen, 
and transferring the blame from themſelves to the perton Wh 
had prelumed to hint a diſapprobation of their condde 
for this purpoſe they could not have found a fairer oppor.” 
nity than mr. Byng's ſubſequent behaviour afforded. | 
The admiral being ſtrengthened by mr. Edgecombe, ald 
re-enforced by a detachment from the garriion, ſet ma 
Gibraltar on the 8th day of May, and was joined o 
norca, by his majeſty's ſhip the Phoenix, under the cg, 
mand of captain Hervey, who confirmed the intelligenc 
he had already received; touching the ſtrength 1 Wo 
nation of the French ſquadron. When he approgenes 
norca, he deſcried the Britiſh colours ſtill flying ati jr 
*4* 1 p (OH tv 
of St. Philip's, and ſeveral bomb batteries playing u 
. 5 „ u'ere Cu“ 

from different quarters, where the French banners vere 
R . he garriſon: 
chafing timber for the platforms, and other | necefſaries for tue So wits 
hired a ſhip for tranſporting them thither; and tearing himſelf from rte 
and child: en, thus left among ſtrangers in a foreign counts _ expo. 
again for Minorca, where he knew he ſhou!d be in a peculiar v rate ſe⸗ 
ed to all the dangers of a furious ſiege. In the courle of this 5 doe hk 
vice he acquitted himſelf with that vigilance, ſkill, and active wth FR t0 
he had on divers former occaſions diſplayed, until the 3 T- un 
the Queen's-baſtion, when mixing with the enemy {word 5 1 J barone. 
diſabled in his right arm by the ſhot of a muſket and the n 90 
His behaviour was ſo acceptable to his ſovereign, that when 15 He afte!* 
England, he was preferred to the rank of colonel of the nog were mu 
wards acted as chief engineer in the attempts and diſcents * or (ame ol 

on the French coaſt, Though grievouſly maimed, he acceßte 
fice in the expedition to Guadalupe, where he died untver 
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layed, Thus informed, he detached three ſhips a-head, 
Lich captain Hervey, to reconnoitre the harbour's mouth, 
and land, if poſſible, a letter for general Blakeney, giving 
him to underitand the fleet was come to his aſſiſtance. Be- 
{ore this attempt could be made. the French fleet appearing 
to the ſouth-eaſt, and the wind blowing ſtrong off ſhore, he 
recalled his ſhips, and formed the line of battle. About fix 
ov clock in the evening, the enemy, to the number of 17 
ſhips, 13 of which appeared to be very large, advanced in 
order; but about ſeven tacked, with a view to gain the 
weather-gage- Mr Byng, in order to preſerve that advan- 
tage, as well as to make ſure of the land-wind in the morn- 
> followed their example, being then about five Jeagues 
from Cape-Mola. At day- light the enemy could not be 
diſcried ; but two tartanes appearing cloſe to the rear of the 
Engliſh ſquadron, they were immediately chaſed by ſignal. 
One eſcaped, and the other being taken, was found to have 
on board two French captains, two lieutenants, and about 
100 private ſoldiers, part of 600 who had been ſent out in 
tartanes the preceding day, to re-enforce the enemy's 
ſquadron. This ſoon re-appearing, the line of battle was 
farmed on each fide, and about two o'clock admiral Byng 
threw ont a ſignal to bear away two points from the wind 
and engage. At this time his diſtance from the enemy was 
ſo great, that rear-admiral Welt, perceiving ic impoſſible to 
comply with both orders, bore away with his diviſion ſeven 
points from che wind, and cloſing down upon the enemy, 
attacked them with ſuch impetuoſity, that the ſhips which 
oppoled him were in a little time driven out of the line. 
Had he been properly ſuſtained by the van, in all proba- 
bility the Britiſh fleet would have obtained a complete vic- 
tory ; but the other diviſion did not bear down, and the 
enemy's centre Kee ing that ſtation, rear-admiral Weſt could 
not purſue his advantage without running he riſque of ſee— 
ing his communication with the reit of the line entirely cut 
off, In the beginning of the action, the Intrepid, in mr. 
Byng's diviſion, was (o diſabled in her rigging, that ſhe 
could not be managed, and drove on the ſhip that was 
next in poſition: a circumſtance which obliged ſeveral 
others to throw all a-bac, in order to avoid confuſion, and 
{or ſome time retarded the action. Certain it is, that mr. 
Byng, though accommodated with a noble ſhip of go guns, 
made little or no uſe of his artillery, but kept aloot, either 
from an overſtrained obſervance of diſcipline, or timidity. 
When his captain exhorted him to bear down upon the ene- 
my, he very cooly replied, that he would avoid th. error 
of admiral] Matthews, who, with his engagement with the 
French and Spaniſh ſquadrons off Toulon, during the pre- 
ccding war, had broke the line by his own precipitation, and 
expoled himſelf fingly to a fire that he could not ſuſtain. 
Mr Byng, on the contrary, was determined againſt acting, 
except with the line entire; and, on pretence of rectifying 
the diſorder which had happened among ſome of the thips, 
heſitated ſo long, and kept at ſuch a wary diſtance, that he 
never was properly engaged, though he received ſome few 
(lots in his hull. M. de la Galiflonniere ſeemed equally 
averſe to the continuance of the battle : part of his ſquadron 
kad been fairly obliged to quit the line ; and though he was 
rather ſuperior to the Englith in number of men and weight 
of metal, he did not choole to abide the conſequence of a 
cloſer fight with an enemy ſo expert in naval operations: 
he, therefore, took the advantage of mr. Byng's heſitation, 
and edged away with an eaſy fail to join his van, which had 
been diſcomfited. The Englith admiral gave chaſe, but 
the French ſhips being clean, he could not come up and 
ciote them again, ſo they retired at their leiſure. Then he 
put his ſquadron on the other tac, in order to keep the wind 
ot the enemy; and next morning they were altogether out 
ot ſight. | 
While he lay to with the reſt of his fleet, at the diſtance 
ot 10leagues from Mahon, he detached cruiſers to look for 
lome miffing ſhips, which joined him accordingly, and 
made an enquiry into the condition of the ſquadron. The 
number of killed amounted to 42, including captain An- 
drews, of the Defiance, and about 168 were wounded, 
bree of the capital ſhips were ſo damaged in their maſts, 
that they could not keep the ſea, with any regard to their 
lafety: a great number of the ſeamen were ill, and there 
no veffel which could be converted into an hoſpital for 
dae ic and wounded. In this fituation mr. Byng called a 
council of war, at which the land-officers were preſent. 
© repreſented to them, that he was much inferior to the 
enemy in weight of metal and number of men; that they 
ad the advantage of ſending their wounded to Minorca, 
rom whence at the fame time they were refreſhed and re- 
enforced occaſionally; that, in his opinion, it was imprac- 
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ticable to relieve St. Philip's fort, and, therefore, they 
ought to make the beſt of their way bac to Gibralter, which 
might require immediate protection. They unanimouſly 
concurred with his ſentiments, and thither he directed his 
courſe accordingly. How he came to be ſo well acquainted 
with the impracticability of relieving general Blakeney it is 
not eaſy to determine, as no experiment was made for that 
purpoſe. Indeed, the neglect of ſuch a trial ſeems to have 
been the leaſt excuſeable part of his conduct; for it after- 
wards appeared, that the officers and ſoldiers belonging to 
the 5 might have been landed at the ſally- port, with- 
out running any great riſque; and a gentleman, then in the 
fort actually pafled and repaſſed in a boat, unhurt by any 
of the enemy's batteries. 

Mr Byng's letter to the admiralty, containing a detail of 
this action, is ſaid to have arrived fone days before it was 
made public; and when it appeared, was curtailed of d1- 
vers expreſſions, and whole paragraphs, which either tend- 
ed to his own juſtification, or implied a cenſure on the con- 
duct of his ſuperiors. Whatever uſe might have been made 
of this letter while it remained a iecret to the public we 
ſhall not pretend to explain : but ſure it is, that, on the 
16th day of June, Sir Edward Hawke and Admiral Saun- 
ders lailet irom Spichead to Gibralter, to ſu, erſede the ad- 
mirals Byng and Weit, in their commands of che Mediter— 
ranean {quadron ; and mr. Byng's letter was not publiſhed 
till the 26th day of the fame month, when it produce.! all 
the effect which that ge:il-man's birtereſt enemies cold 
have defired. The populace took fiie like a train of the 
molt ha.ty combuſtibles, und biuke out into ſuch a clamour 
of rage and indignation againit the devoted admiral, as 
could not have been exceeded 1: he had loit the whole na- 
vy of Engi and left the coaits of the kingdom naked to 
nvition. hass ammotity was carefully fomented and main- 
tained by artful emiflaries, who mingled with all public af. 
ſemblies, from the drawing-room at St. James's to the mob 
at Charing-croſs. They expatiated upon the inſolence, the 
folly, the cowardice, and nuſconduct of the unhappy admi- 
ral. They even pretumed to make their ſovereign in ſome 
meaſure an inſtrument of their calumny, by ſuggeſting that 
his myelty kad prognoſticated Byng's miſbchaviour from 
the contents of his firſt letter, dated at Gibralter. They 
rediculed and refuted the reaſons he had given for returning 
to that fortreſs, after his ſcandalous re-cncountcr with the 
French ſquadron; and, in order to exaſperate them to the 
moſt implacable reſentment, they exaggerated the termble 
conſequences of loting Minorca, which. inuit now be {ub- 
dued through his treachery or want of reſolution. In a 
word, he was devoted as the {cape-goat of the miniſtry, to 
whole ſupine negligence, ignorance, and miſconduct the 
loſs of that important fortreis was undoubtedly owing, 
Byng's milcarriage was thrown out like a barrel to the whale, 
in order to engage the attention of the people, that it might 
not be attracted by the real cauſe of the national misfortune. 
In order to keep up the flame « hich had been kindled a— 
gainſt the admiral, recourſe was had to the loweſt artifices. 
Agents were employed to vility his perſon in all public 
places of vulgar refort; and mobs were hired at differen 
parts of the capital to hang aud burn him in effigy. | 

The two officers who ſucceeded to the command in the 
Mediterranean were accompanied by lord T'yrawley, whom 
his majeſty had appointed to fupertede general Fowke in 
the government of Gibralter, that gentle!nan having incur- 
red the diſplcaſure of the miniſtry, for not having under— 
ſtood an order which was unintelligible. By the tame con- 
veyance, a letter from the ſecretary to the admiralty v a3 
tranſmitted to mr. Byng, giving him notice that he was re- 
called. To this intimation he replied in ſuch a manner as 
denoted a conſciouſneſs of having done his duty, and a lau- 
dable deſire to vindicate his own conduct. His anſwer 
contained a further account of the engagement in which he 
was ſuppoſed to have miſhchaved, intermixed with ſome 
puertle calculation of the enemy's ſuperiority in weight of 
metal, which ſerved no other purpoſe than that of expoſing 
his character {till more to redicule and abuſe; and he was 
again ſo impolitic as to hazard certain expreſſions, which 
added freſh fuel to the reſentment of his enemies. Direc. 
tions were immediately ditparched to Sir Edward Hawke, 
that Bing ſhould be lent home in arreſt; and an order to 
the ſame purpoſe was lodged ai every port in the kinedom : 
precautions, which, however wunnecellary to {cure the per— 
fon of a man who longed ardently to juſtify his character by 
a public trial, were yet productive of confiderble effect in 
augmenting the popular odium. Admiral Py:g imme- 
diately embarked in the ſhip which had carried out his ſuc- 
ceſſor, and was accompanied by mr. Weſt, general Fowke, 
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and ſeveral other officers of that garriſon, who were alſo re- 
called, in conſequence of having ſublcribed to the reſult of 
the council of war, which we have mentioned above. 
When they arrived in England, mr. Welt met with ſuch a 
gracious reception from his majeſty as was thought due to 
his extraordinary merit; but mr. Byng was committed clole 
priſoner in an apartment of Greenwich-Hoſpital, 

In the mean time, the ſiege of St. Philip's fort in Minor- 
ca was proſecuting with unremitting vigour. The arma- 
ment of Toulon, conſiſting of the fleet commanded by M. 
de la Gallilonniere, and the troops under the duke de 
Richelieu, arrived on the 18th day of April at the port of 
Ciudadclla, on that part of the iſland oppoſite to Mahon, or 
St. Philip's, and immediately began to diſembark their 
forces. Two days before they reached the ifland, general 
Blakeney had, by a packet-boat, received certain intell1- 
cence of their approach, and began to make preparations 
tor the defence of the caſtle. The fort which he command- 
ed was very extenſive, ſurrounded with numerous redoubts, 
ravelins, and other out works; and provided with ſubter— 
rancan galleries, mines, and traverſes, cut out of the ſolid 
roc with incredible labour. Upon the whole, this was one 
of the beſt fortified places in Europe, well ſupplied with 
artillery, ammunition, and proviſion ; and, without all 
doubt, might have ſuſtained the deſperate fiege, had it 
been defended by a numerous garriſon, conducted by able 
engineers, under the eye and auſpices of an active and {kil- 
ful commander. All theſe advantages, however, did not 
concur on this occaſion. The number of troops in Minorca 
did not exceed four regiments, whereas the nature of the 
vorks required at leaſt double the number; and, even of 
theſe above 40 officers. were abſent. The chief engineer 
vas rendered lame by the gout, and the general himſelf op- 
preſſed with the infirmities of old age. The natives of the 
iſland might have been ſerviceable as pioneers, or day-la- 
bourers; but, from their hatred to the proteſtant religion, 
they were generally averſe to the Englith government, al- 
though they had lived happily and grown wealthy under its 
influence. | 

The governor ordered his officers to beat up for volun- 
teers in the adjacent town of St. Philip's ; but few or none 
would inliſt under his banners, and it ſeems he would not 
venture to compel them into the ſervice. He recalled all 
his advanced parties; and, in particular, a company poſted 
at Fornclles, where a ſmall redoubt had been raiſed, and 
five companies at Ciudadella, a poſt fortified with two 
pieces of cannon, which were now. withdrawn, as foon as 
the enemy began to diſembark their forces. At the {ame 
time major Cunningham was detached with a party to break 
down the bridges, and break up the roads between that 
place and St. Philip's ;. but the taſk of deſtroying the roads 
could not be performed in ſuch a hurry, on account of the 
hard rocs which runs along the ſurface of the ground 
through this whole iſland; nor was there time to demolif] 
the town of St. Philip's, which ſtood ſo near the fort, that 
the enemy could not fail to take advantage of its neighbour- 
hood. The ſtreets ſerved them for trenches, which other- 
wiſe could not have been dug through the ſolid roc. Here 
they made a lodgement clote to the works; here they found 
convenient barracs and quarters of refreſhment, maſks for 
tlreir batteries, and an efleRual cover for their mortars and 
bombardicrs. The general has been blamed for leaving 
the town Ranging; but if we conſider his uncertainty con- 
cerning the deſtination of the French armament, the odious 
nature of ſuch a precaution, Which could not fail to exaſ- 
perate the inhabitants, and the impoſhbility of executing 
juch a ſcheme after the firſt appearance of the enemy, he 
will be found excuſcable, it not altogcther blameleſs. 
Some houſes and windmills were actually demoliſhed, fo as 
to clear the explanade and the approaches. All the wine in 
the cellars of St. Philip's town was deſtroyed, and the butts 
were carried into the caſtle, where they might ſerve for ga- 
bions and traverſes. Five-and-twenty Minorquin bakers 

vere hired, and a large number of cattle. brought into the 
fort, for the benefit of the garriion. The ports were wall- 
ed up, the poſts aſioned, the ſentinals placed, and all the 
different guards appointed, Commodore Edgecombe, who 
then ancorcd in the harbour of Mahon, cloſe under the 
walls of the caſtle, failed away with his little ſquadron, con- 
ſiſting of the Cheſterfield, Princeſs Louiſa, Portland, and 
Dolphin, alter having left all his marines, a detachment 
from Gibraltar, the whole crew of the Porcupine ſloop, and 
the greater part of the Dolphin's, as a re-enforcement to 
immediate direction and command of 
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the fort, under the 


capt. Seroop, of the Dolphin, who, with great gallantry, 
himtelt tor this tevere duty, and bravely fignaliied 
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himſelf during the whole ſiege. | 
certainly have blocked up this harbour in ſuch a mt, 
would have prevented the eſcape of thele ſhips, aud ;. © 
other rich merchant veſſels, which happened then tut 
Mahon: but, in all probability, they purpoſely 201d 
them to abandon the place, which, on any cme(s+..."* 
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guine hopes that the place might be fudden!: 
out the trouble of a regular ſiege. a 
had ſailed for Gibraltar, and general Blakcney hafen 
a ſloop to be ſunk in the channel that leads to the Ha, 
the French ſquadron made its appearance at this pa; gt 
iſland ; but, without having attempted any thing wy 
the fort, fell to leeward of Cape-Mola. Next dar 
came in ſight again, but ſoon bore away, and ney; a 
wards, during the whole courſe of the ſiege, appro: + 
near as to give the garriſon the leaſt diſturbance 1 
On the 22d day of April, the governor ſent a de 
to the French with a letter general, deſiring to he 
reaſons for invading the iſlazd. To this an : nfwer v 
turned by the duke de Richelieu, declarine he 
with intention to reduce the iſland under the 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, by way of retaliation '- 
duct of his maſter, who had ſeized and detainee th 
belonging to the king of France and his ſubjeis,—! x. 
may judge from the firſt operations of this nab! | 
was but indifferently provided with enginecrs : for. 
of beginning his approaches on the lide of St. Phili;); : 
clole by the outworks, where he might have been (ore; 
from the fire of the garriſon, his batteries were erg tel 
Cape Mola, on the other fide of the harbour, whe: 
were more expoled, their fire much leſs effectual, x 
deed at too great a diſtance to be of any ſervice, Thi tt 
of St. Philip's was fo ſevere, and the cannon fo well furl 
on this quarter, that in a little time the enemy thous! 
per to change their plan of attac, and ad- ance on the 


of St. Philip's town, which ought to have been the firl 
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or no earth to fill their gabions, and open their trenchs 
the uſual form. On the 12th of May, about nine at 1's, 
they opened two bomb batteries, nar the place wherein: 
windmills had been deſtroyed ; and from that period an h. 
ceſſant fire was kept up on both ſides, from mortars 2 
cannon, the French continuing to raiſe new batteries in 
every ſituation from whcace. they could annoy tte br 
ſieged. 

On the 19th day of the month the garriſon were: 
ported with joy at the fight of the Britt iquacren 
manded by admiral Byng ; and mr. Boyd, comm. 
the ſtores, ventured to embark in a ſmall boat, 
oars, which paſſed from St. Stephen's cove, a Cree 0! 
welt tide of the fortification, through a ſhower ot ua! 
and muſketry from the enemy's pott on the other f 
actually reached the open {va, his deſign being to 


{1 


{guadron ; but this being at a great diſtance, 1 
1 q — O 


away to the ſbuthward, and mr. Boyd perceiving : 
chaſed by two of the enemy's light veflels, he returns. 
the fame rout to the garriſon, without having 4% 
the leaſt damage. A circumſtance which p 
the notion of mr. Byng, that it was impracticable to 0: 
communication with the garriſon of St. Philip 3. Nes: 
the hopes of the beſieged, which had prognoſticated att 
val victory to the Britiſh ſquadron, a {peedy rest tu 
ſclves, and no leſs than captivity to the aua 
conſiderably damped by the appearance ot thc a 
which, quietly returned to th :ir ſtation of the (1A 1 
Mahon. That ſame evening they were told by a dels“: 
that the Engliſh fleet had been worſted in an engage. 
by M. de la Galiflonniere ; and this information v2 
confirmed by a general diſcharge, or feu de joe, ue 
the whole French camp, to celebrate the victory te,! 
tended to have obtained. How little ſoever they 8 
ſon to boaſt of any advantage in the action, the renee. 
the Engliſh ſquadron was undoubtedly equivalent 0 
tory ; tor had mr. Byng acquired and maintained te th 
riority at ſea, the French forces, which had been ©” 
barked in Minorca, would, in all probability, Dave ke 
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: The caſe was now much altered in ther % 
their ſquadron cruiſed about the ifland without ts 
tion: and they daily received, by means of tuch 
ports, re- enforcements of men and ammunition, 35 0. 
conſtant ſupphes of proviſions, 
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W eccatly damaged by their cannon. 


ſelves thus abandoned, reſolved to quit themſelves with 


oallantry in the defence of the place, not without ſome re- 
© 


ning hope that the Engliſh ſquadron would be re-enforc- 
— to their relief. In themean time, they ſuſtain- 
1 retorted the enemy's fire with undaunted reſolution. 
They re mounted cannon, the carriages of wich had been 


diſabled : they removed them occaſionally to places from 


it was judged they could do the greateſt execution ; 
3 breaches, reſtored merlons, and laboured 
with ſurpriſing alacrity, even when they. were ſurrounded 


W by the numerous batteries of the foe ; when their embra- 


ſures, and even the parapets, were demoliſhed, and the 
ſtood expoſed not only to the cannon and mortars, but alſo 
to the muſquetry, which fired upon them, without ceaſing, 


Lom the windows of the houſes in the town of St. Philip. 
3 By this time, they were inveſted with an army of 20,000 


men, and plyed inceſſantly from 62 battering cannon, 21 
mortars, and 4 howitzers, beſides the ſmall arms: never- 


cheleſs, the loſs of men within the fortreſs was very inconſi- 


® Jerable, the garriſon being moltly ſecured in the ſubterra- 
nean works, which were impenetrable to ſhells or ſhot. By 
WT he 27th day of June they had made a practicable breach 
n one of the ravelins, and damaged the other outworks to 
ch a degree, that they determined this night to give a ge- 


neral aſſault. Accordingly, between the hours ot 10 and 
11, they advanced to the attac from all quarters on the 


hand- ſide. At the ſame time a ſtrong detach ment, in armed 


boats, attempted to force the harbour, and peuetrate into 


dhe creek, called St. Stephen's Cove, to ſtorm Fort Charles, 


and ſecond the attac upon Fort Marlborough, on the far- 
ther {ide of the creek, the moſt detached of all the out- 
works. The enemy advanced with gicat intrendity, and 
their commander, the duke de Richelieu, is faid to have 
led them up to the works in perlon. Such an aflault could 
not but be attended with great ſlaughter : they wer. mowed 


W down, as they approached, with grape- hop and nuiſquurry : 


and ſeveral mines were ſprung with great effect, ſo chat the 
glacis was almoſt covered with the dying and the dead. 
Nevertheleſs, they preſerved with uncoinmon retolution ; 


and, though repulſed on every other hide, at length made 


a lodgement in the Queen's redoubt, «hich had veen 
Whether thet: tuccets 
in this quarter was owing to the weakucts of the place, or 
to the umidity of the defender, certain 1t is, the enemy 
were in poſleſñon before it was known to tne Oncers of the 
garriſon : for heutenant-colonel Jeftries, the ſecond in com- 
mand, who had acquitted himſelf ſince the beginuing of 
the ſiege, with equal courage, kill, and activity, in his 
viſitation of this poſt, was tuddenly iurrounded and taken 
by a file of French grenadiers, at a time whea he never 
dH emed they had made a lodgement. Major <'unningham, 


W who accompanied him, met with a ſeverer fate, though he 


eicaped captivity : he was run through the a; m with a bay- 
onet, aud the piece being diſchargec at the tame time, 
ſhattered the bones of his hand in ſuch a manner, hat he 
was maimed for life. In this ſhocking condition he retired 
behind a traverſe, and was carried home to his quarters, 
Thus the governor was deprived of his two principal aſſiſt— 


1 ants, one being taken, and the other duabled. 


The enemy having made themſelves maſters of Anſtru— 
ther's and the Queen's redoubts, from which perhaps they 
might have been diſlodged, had a vigorous effort been 
made for that purpoſe, before they had leiſure to ſecure 
themſelves, the duke de Richelieu ordered a parley to be 
beat, in order to obtain permiſſion to bury the dead, and 
remove the wounded. This requeſt was granted with more 
humanity than diſcretion, inaſmuch as the enemy took this 
Opportunity to throw a re-enforcement of men privately 1n- 
to the places where the lodgements had been made, and 
the e penetrated into the gallery of the mines, which com- 
mumcated with all the other outworks. During this ſhort 
cellation, general Blakeney ſummoncd a council of war, to 
deliberate upon the ſtate of the fort and garriſon ; and the 
majority declared for a capitulation. The works were in 
many places ruined ; the body of the caſtle was ſhattered ; 
many guns were diſmounted, the embraſures and parapets 
demoliſhed, the palliſadoes broke in pieces, the garriſon 
echauſted with hard duty and inceſſant watching, and the 
cnemy in poſſeſſion of the ſubterranean communications. 

endes, the governor had received information from pri- 
oners, that the duke de Richelieu was alarmed by a report 
mat the marſhal duke de Belleiſle would be ſent to ſuper- 
ede him in the command, and for that reaſon would hazard 
anther deſperate aſſault, which it was the opinion of the 
majority the garriſon could not ſuſtain, Theſe conhdera- 
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The Engliſh garriſon, however mortified at finding them 
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tions, added to the deſpair of being relieved, induced him 
to command him to a capitulation. But this meaſure was 
not taken with the unanimous conſent of the council. Some 
officers obſerved, that the garriſon was very little diminiſhed, 
and ſtill in good ſpirits: that no breach was made in the 
body of the caſtle, nor a ſingle cannon erected to batter in 
breach : that the loſs of an outwork was ,never deemed a 
ſufficient reaſon for ſurrendering ſuch a fortreſs: that the 
counterſcarp was not yet taken, nor, on account of the 
rocky ſoil, could be taken, except by aſſault, which would 
colt the enemy a gieater nuinber than they had loſt in their 
late attempt: that they could not attac the.ditch, or batter . 
in Mcach, before the counterſcarp thould be taken, and 
even then hey muſt have recourle to galleries before they 
could paſs the folte, which was furniſhed with mines and 
countermines : finally, they ſuggeited, that in all probabi- 
lity the Biitiſh tquadron would be re-enforced, and ſail bac 
to then: relie!; or, it eit ſhould not return, it was the duty 
of the goveinor to defend the place to extremity, without 
having any regard to the contequences. Theſe remarks 
being ver ruled, the chamade va beat, a conference en- 
ſued, and very honourable condit.ons were granted to the 
garrnon, n onde aton of the gallant defence they had 
made. Uhis it [nul be owned was vigorous while it laſted, - 
as the French gencral was ſaid to have loſt gooo men in 
the ſiege; whereas tie lots of the garriſon, which at firſt. 
fell (hort of 3000 men, did not exceed 1090. The capitula— 
tion imported that the garriſon ſhould march out with all 
the honow's of war, and be conveyed by tea to Gibraltar, 
The French were put in yoticthon of one gate, as well as 
Fort-Charles and Manbeough redoubt: but the Engliſh 
troyps remained in tn. other works till the 7th day of July, 
when they embarked. In the mean time, reciprocal civi— 
litics palled between the commanders and officers of both 
nathus. 

Ihe articles of capitulation were no ſooner executed than 
monhgur de la Galiffonniere tailed bac ro Toulon, with all 
the tes hich had lain at anchor in the harbour of Mahon 
ſince che toit of St. Philip was firil inveſted. In all proba- 
bility che ſafety of himſelf and his whole ſquadron was owing 
to tis exapediuous retreat; for in a few days after the ſur- 
reader of the fort, fir Edward iHJawke's fleet, augmented by 
five {hips of the line, which had been fent from England, 
when the firſt ridings arrived of Minorca's being invaded, 
now made its appearance off the ifland : but by this time 
Geli nmer was retired, an the Engliſh admiral had the 
moititication to fee the French colours fl ing upon St. 
Philip's-caſtle. What, perhaps, chagrined this gallant 
othcer ſtill more, he was not provided with frigates, floops, 
and {mall craft to cruiſe round the ifland, and intercept the 
tupplies which, were daily {ent to the enemy. Had he reach- 
ed Minorca looner, he might have diſcomfited the French 
ſquadron; but he could not have raiſed the ſiege of St. Phi- 
lip's, becaute the duke qe Richelieu had received his re- 
euforcements, and ſuch 4 trau of artillery as no fortification 
could long with'tand. luda, if the garriton had been 
conſiderably re-enforced, 1: the communication with it 
opened by ſea, the defence would have been protracted, and 
lo many vigorous ſallies might have been made, that 
the ailailants would have had cauſe to reprent of their 
Cnterprizes 55 

When the ne +5 of this conqueſt was brought to Verſailles, 
by the count of Egmont, whom the duke de Richelicu had 
diſpatched tor that purpole, the people of France „exe tranſ- 
ported +ith the moit extravagant joy. Nothing vas ſe: Hut. 
triumphs and proceſſions; nothing heard but ntheus, con— 
gratulations, and hy peribolical encomiums upon the conque» 
ror of Minorca, who was celebrated in a thouſand poems 
and ſtudied orations ; while the conduct of the Engliſh was 
vilified and ridiculed in ballads, farces, and paſquinades. 
Nothing more argues the degeneracy of a warlike nation 
than the pride of ſuch mean triumph for an advantage, 
which, in more vigorous times, would {carce have been dil- 
tinguiſhed by the ceremony of a Te Deum Laudamus. Nor 
is this childiſh exultation that diſgraces the laurels of victory, 
confined to the kingdom of France. Truth obliges us to 
own, that even the lubje*ts of Great-Britain are apt to be 
elevated by ſucceſs into an illiberal inſolence of ſelf-applauſe, 
and contemptuous compariſon. This muſt be condemned 
as a proof of unmanly arrogance, and abſurd ſelf-conceit, 
by all thoſe who cooly reflect, that the events of war gene- 
rally, if not always, depend upon the genius or miſcondu® - 
of one individual. The loſs of Minorca was ſeverely felt in 
England, as a national diſgrace ; but inſtead of producing 
dejection and deſpondence, it exdited an univerſal clamour 
of rage and reſentment, not only againſt mr. Byng, who 
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had retreated from the French ſquadron ; but alſo in re- 
proach of the adminiſtration, which was taxed with having 
neglected the ſecurity of Minorca, Nay, ſome politicians 
were inflamed into a ſuſpicion, that this important place 
had been negatively betrayed into the hands of the enemy, 
that, in caſe the arms of Great-Britain ſhould proſper in 
other parts of the world, the French king might have ſome 
ſort of equivalent to reſtore for the conqueſts which ſhould 
be abandoned at the peace, This notion, however, ſeems 
to have been conceived from prejudice and party, which 
now began to appear with the moſt acrimonious aſpect, not 
only throughout the united kingdoms in general, but even 
in the ſovereign's councils, 

Sir Edward Hawke, being diſappointed in his hope of 
encountering La Galiflonniere, and relieving the Engliſh 

arriſon of St. Philip's, at leaſt aſſerted the empire of Great- 
Aricain in the Mediterranean, by annoying the commerce 
of the enemy, and blocking up the ſquadron in the har- 
bour of Toulon. Underſtanding that the Auſtrian govern- 
ment at Leghorn had detained an Engliſh privateer, and 
impriſoned the captain, on pretence that he had violated 
the neutrality of the port, he detached two ſhips of war, to 
inſiſt, in a peremptory manner, on the releaſe of the ſhip, 
effects, crew and captain; and they thought yn to 
comply with his demand, even without waiting for orders 
from the court of Vienna, The perſon in whoſe behalf the 
admiral thus interpoſed, was one Fortunatus Wright, a 
native of Liverpool; who, though a ſtranger to a ſea-life, 
had, in the laſt war, equipped a privateer, and diſtinguſh- 
ed himſelf in ſuch a manner, by his uncommon vigilance 
and valour, that, if he had been indulged with a com- 
mand ſuituable to his genius, he would have then de- 
ſerved as honourable a place in the annals of the na- 
vy, as that which the French had beſtowed upon their 
boaſted Guai 'Trouin, Du Bart, and Thurot. An uncom- 
mon exertion of ſpirit was the occaſion of his being de- 
tained at this juncture. While he lay at anchor in the 
harbour of Leghorn, commander of the St. George priva- 
teer of Liverpool, a ſmall ſhip of 12 guns and 80 men, a 
large Erench xebeque, mounted with 16 cannon, and nearly 
three times the number of his complement, choſe her ſta- 
tion in view of the harbour, in order to interrupt the Bri- 
tiſh commerce. The gallant Wright could not endure this 
inſult: notwithſtanding the enemy's ſuperiority in metal 
and number of men, he weighed anchor, hoiſted his fails, 
engaged him within ſight of the ſhore, and after a very ob- 
ſtinate diſpute, in which the captain, lieutenant, and above 
60 of the men belonging to the xebeque were killed on 
the ſpot, he obliged them to ſheer off, and returned to the 
harbour in triumph. This brave corſer would, no doubt, 
have ſignalized himſelf by many other exploits, had not he, 
in the ſequel, been overtaken in the midſt of his career by 
a dreadful ſtorm, in which the ſhip foundering, he and all 
his crew periſhed. 

Sir Edward Hawke, having ſcoured the Mediterranean, 
and inſulted the enemy's ports, returned with the home- 
ward-bound trade to Gibraltar; from - whence, about the 
latter end of the year, he ſet fail for England with part 
of his ſquadron, leaving the reſt in that bay, for the pro- 
tection of our commerce, which in thoſe parts ſoon began 
to ſuffer extremely from the French privateers, that now 
{warmed in the Mediterranean. General Blakeney had ar- 
. rived, with the garriſon of Minorca, at Portſmouth in the 
month of November, and been received with expreſſions 
of tumultuous joy: every place through which he paſſed 
celebrated his return with bonfires, illuminations, bell-ring- 
ing, and acclamations ; every mouth was opened in his 
praiſe, extolling him for the gallant defence he had made 
in the caſtle of St. Philip. In a word, the people's veneration 
for Blakeney encraeſed in proportion to their abhorrence of 
Byng : the firſt was lifted into an 1dol of admiration, while 
the other ſunk into an object of reproach; and they were 
viewed at different ends of a falſe perſpective, through the 
medium of prejudice and paſſion ; of a perſpective artfully 
contrived, and applied by certain miniſters for the pur- 
poles of ſelf-intereſt and deceit. The ſovereign is ſaid to 
have been influenced by the prepoſſeſſion of the ſ——t. 
Mr Blakeney met with a gracious reception from his ma— 
jeſty, who raiſed him to the rank of an Iriſh baron. in con- 


At this juncture, a number of public ſpirited merchants of the city of 
London, and others formed themſelves in a very laudible aſſociation, under 
the name of the Marine Society, and contributed conſiderable ſums of mo- 
ney for equipping ſuch orphans, friendleſs and forloin boys, as were willing 
to engage in the ſervice of the navy. In conſequence of this excell ent plan, 
vhich was executed with equal zeal and diſcretion, many thouſangs were reſ- 
cued from miſery, and rendered uſeful members of that ſociety, of which they 
muſt have been the bane and the reproach, without this humane inte rpoſition. 


cruiſers on different parts of the coaſt, or the ſtang; 
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ſideration of his faithful ſervices, while ſome mal. con, 
murmured as this mark of favour, as an unreaſongy), 
crifice to popular miſapprehenſion. e fe 
In the beginning of the year, the meaſures ta 
government of England ſeemed to have been Chiefly qe 
ed by the dread of an invaſion, from which the m * 
did not think themſelves ſecured by the guard-ſhin By 


my of the kingdom, though re-enforced by the wh My 
of German auxiliaries. . A confiderable number of 2 
troops was levied : the ſucceſs in recruiting was ng wp 
promoted by the land-holders throughout the kin Fo, 
who thought their eſtates were at ſtake, and for that — 
encouraged their dependents to engage in the ſervice ws 
alſo in a great meaſure owing to a dearth of corn wo 
reduced the lower claſs of labourers to ſuch diftreſ, * 
ſome inſurrections were raiſed, and many inliſted * 
view to obtain a livelihood, which otherwiſe they could 
earn, New ſhips of war were built, and daily put in wy 
million ; but it was found impracticable to man them ery 
out having recourſe to the odious and illegal pracice of 
impreſſing ſailors, which muſt always be a reproach ty 
every free people. Notwithſtanding large bounties granted 
by the government to volunteers, it was found necefi;y:, 
lay an embargo upon all ſhipping, and impreſs all the ff. 
men that could be found, without any regard to forms 
protections ; ſo that all the merchant-ſhips were ſtripped of 
their hands, and foreign commerce for ſome time wholly 
ſuſpended. Nay, the expedient of compelling men 110 
the ſervice was carried td an unuſual degree of oppreſſon; 
for rewards were publicly offered to thoſe who ſhould dt. 
cover where any ſeaman lay concealed : ſo that thoſe unhin. 
py people were in ſome reſpects treated like felons; dragged 
from their families and connexions to confinement, mui. 
lation, and death, and totally cut off from the enjoyment 
of that liberty, which, perhaps, at the expence of ther 
lives, their own arms had helped to preſerve, in fayour df 
their ungrateful country.? 

About 80 ſhips of the line and 60 frigates were already 
equipped, and conſiderable bodies of land forces afſembled, 
when, on the zd day of February, a proclamation was if. 
ed, requiring all officers civil and military, upon the fr 
appearance of any hoſtile attempt to land upon the coats of 
the kingdom, immediately to cauſe all den oxen, or cu- 
tle, which might be fit for draft or burthen, and not af 
ally enployed in the king's ſervice, or in the defence d 
the country, and alſo (ſo far it might be practicable) 
other cattle and proviſions, to be removed 20 miles at lea! 
from the place where ſuch hoſtile attempt ſhould be made, 
and to ſecure the ſame, ſo as that they might not fall int 
the hands or power of thoſe who ſhould make ſuch attempt; 
regard being had, however, that the reſpective owne!s 
ſhould ſuffer as little damage as might be conſiſtent with ths 
public ſafety. 

As the miniſtry were determined to make their chief c. 
forts againſt the enemy in North-America, where the #1! 
hoſtilities had been committed, and where the {trongelt in. 
preſſion-could be made, a detachment of two regiments 3) 
ſent thither under the conduct of general Abercromb', 
who was appointed as ſucceflor to general Shirley, who 
they recalled, as a perſon no ways qualified to conduct mi 
litary operations: nor indeed, could any ſucceſs in wat b 
expected from a man who had not been trained to a, 
nor ever acted but ina civil capacity. But the command n 
chief of all the forces in America was conferred upon te 
earl of Loudoun, a nobleman of amiable character, 
had already diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſervice of his cou 
try. Over and above this command, he was now app 
ed governor of Virginia, and colonel of a royal Amen 
regiment, conſiſting of four battalions, to be raiſed in that 
country, and diſciplined by officers of experience, t 
from foreign ſervice. Mr Abercrombie ſet ſail for Amen® 
in March; but the earl of Loudoun, who directed in ch 
the plan of operations, and was veſted with power and 5 
thority little inferior to thoſe of a viceroy, did not emba 
till the latter end of May. 1 

All theſe previous meaſures being taken, his M4. 
in the courſe of the ſame month, thought proper to pub! 
a declaration of war * againſt the French king, mp9” 5 


ken by the 


- 
z When the French embaſſador returned to London, he propoſed that 


g - 3 in Ame 
ders ſhould be immediately diſpatched to the Engliſh pron: cds of ob 


The Britiſh court agreed to the ceſſation of hoſtility, = ; 
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that, ſince the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the uſurpations 

4 encroachments made upon the Britiſh territories in 
Americs had been notorious : that his Britannick Majeſty 
had, in divers ſerious repreſentations to the court of Ver- 
allles, complained of theſe repeated acts of violence, and 
demanded ſatisfaction; but not withſtanding the repeated 
aſfurances given by the French king, that every thing 
thould be ſettled agreeably to the treaes ſubſiſting between 


the two crowns, and particularly that the evacuacion of the 


fur neutral iſlands in the Welt-Indies ſhould be effected, 
the execution of theſe aflurances, and of the treaties on 
which they were founded, had been evaded under the moſt 
{rivolous pretences : that the — practices of the 
French governors, and officers acting under their authority, 


were ſtill continued, until they broke out in open acts of 


hoſtility in the year 17543 when, in time of profound peace, 
without any declaration of war, without any previous notice 
given, or application made, a body of French troops, com- 
-anded by an officer bearing the French king's commiſſion, 
attacked in an hoſtile manner, and took potleſiion of, an 
Engliſh fort on the river Ohio in North-America : that 
vreat naval armaments were 3 in the ports of France, 
»nd a conſiderable body of French troops embarked for 
that country : that although the French embaitador was 
{ent bac to England with ſpecious profeſſions of a deſire to 


accommodate theſe differences, it appeared their real defign 


was only to amuſe and gain time for the paflage of theſe 


fupplies and re-enforcements, which they hoped would le- 
cure the ſuperiority of the French forces in America, and 
enable them to carry their ambituous and oppreſſive projects 
into execution: that in conſequence of the juſt and neceſ- 
fary meaſures taken by the king of Great-Britain for pre- 
renting the ſucceſs of ſuch a dangerous deſign, the French 
embaſſador was immediately recalled from England, the 
fortifications of Dunkirk were enlarged, great bodics of 
troops marched down ro the ſea-coaſts of France, and the 
Britiſh dominions threatened with an invaſion : that though 
the king of England, in order to fruſtrate theſe intentions, 
had given orders for ſcizing at fea the ſhips of the French 
king and his ſubjects, yet he had hitherto contented him- 
ſelf with detaining thoſe ſhips wich had been taken, and 
preſerving their cargoes intire, without proceeding to con- 
filcation ; but it being at laſt evident, from the hoſtile in- 
vaſion of Minorca, that the court of Verſailles was derermi- 
ned to reject all propoſals of accommodation, and carry on 
the war with the utmoſt violence, his Britannick majeſty 
could no longer conſiſtently with the honour of his crown, 
and the welfare of his ſubjects, remain within thoſe bounds, 
which from a deſire of peace, he had hitherto obſerved A 
denunciation of war followed in the uſual form, and was 
concluded with an affurance, that all the French ſubjects re- 
ſiding in Great-Britain and Ireland, who ſhould demean 
themſelves dutifully to the government, might depend upon 
ts protection, and be ſafe in their perſons and effects. 

In the beginning of June the French king declared war 
in his turn againſt BP Britannick majeſty, and his declarati- 
on was couched in terms of uncommon aſperity. He art- 
fully threw a ſhade over the beginning of hoſtilities in 
North-America, referring to a memorial which had been 
delivered to the ſeveral courts of Europe, containing a 
lummary of thoſe facts which related to the preſent war, 
andthe negotiations by which it had been preceded. He in- 
ited on the attac made by the king of England, in the year 
1754, on the French poſſeſſions in North-America; and 
afterwards by the Engliſh navy on the navigation and com- 
merce of the French ſubjects, in contempt of the law of 
nations, and direct violation of treaties. He complained that 
the French ſoldiers and ſailors underwent the harſheſt treat- 
ment in the Britiſh ifles, exceeding thoſe bounds which are 
preſcribed to the moſt rigorous rights of war, by the law 
o nature, and common humanity. He affirmed, that 


al the poſſeſſions in America ſhould be previouſly put in the ſituation preſcrib- 
dy the treaty of Utrecht, confirmed by that of Aix-la- Chapelle. The 
rench miniſtry, inſtead of complying with this condition, produced an <va- 
be draft of a preliminary convention, and this was anſwered by a counter- 
Propoſal : At length the embaſſador of France demanded, as preliminary 
3 that Great - Britain would renounce all claim to the ſouth- coaſt of 
, iwer St, Laurence, and the lakes that diſcharge themſelves into that river; 
Ar the French 20 leagues of country lying along the buy of Fundy, 
— divides Acadia, or Nova-Scotia ; and all the land between the rivers 
-10 and Onabache. A memorial was afterwards preſented on the ſame ſub- 
4 the affair of the neutral iſlands in the Weſt-Indies; but this 
— mply refuted in another piece, in which the Britiſh miniſtry obſerved, 
3 at the very opening of the commiſſion eſtabliſhed in Paris, for ter- 
— Mg amicably the diſputes in North-America, the French invaded Nova: 
» erected three forts in the heart of that province, and would have de- 
the " the E ipliſh ſettlement at Halifax, had they not been prevented: that 
Ke hoſtilities were committed upon his Britannick majeſty's ſubjects on 


and Indian lakes, where the governors appointed by the French 
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while the Engliſh miniſtry, under the appearance of ſince- 
rity, impoſed upon the Ftench embaſſador with falſe pro- 
teſtations, orders diametrically oppoſite to theſe deceitful 
aſſurances of a ſpeed accommodation were actually carry- 
ing into execution in North-America: that while the court 
of London em loyed every caballing art, and ſquandered 


| away the ſubſidies of England, to inſtigate other powers 


againſt France, his moſt Chriſtian majeſt did not even aſk 
of theſe powers the ſuccours which guarantees and defenſive 
treaties authoriſed him to demand: but recommended to 
them ſuch meaſures only as tended to theii own peace and 
ſecurity ; that while the Engliſh navy, by ihe moſt odious 
violences, and ſometimes by the vileſt artifices, made cap- 
tures of French veflels, navigating in full ſecurity under 
the lateguard of public faith, his moſt Chriſtian ma eity re- 
leaſed an Engliſh fligate taken by a French ſquadron, and 
Britiſh veſſels traded to the ports of France without moleſ- 
tation: that the ſtriking contraſt formed by theſe different 
methods of proceeding would convince all Europe, that one 
court was guided by motives of jealouſy, ambition and ava- 
rice, and that the conduct of the other was founded on prin- 
ciples of honour, juſtice, and moderation: that the vague 
imputations contained in the king of England's declaration, 
had in reality no foundation; and the very manner in 
which they were ſet forth would prove their futility and 
falſehcod : that the mention made of the works at Dun- 
kirk, and the troops aflembled on the coaſts of the ocean, 
implied the molt groſs attempt to deceive mankind into a 
belief, that thete were the points which determined the 
king of England to iſſue orders for ſeizing the French veſ- 
ſels; wheicas, the works at Dunkirk were not begun till 
after two French thips of war had been taken by an Engliſh 
{quadron; and depredations had been committed fix 
months upon the ſubiects of France before the firſt battali- 
ons began their march tor the ſea- ſide. In a word, the moſt 
Chriſtian king, laying aſide that politeneſs and decorum on 
which his p-ople value themſelves above all the nations 
upon the face of the earth, very roundly taxes his brother 
monarch's adminifration with piracy, perfidy, inhumanity, 
and deceit. A charge conveyed in ſuch reproachful terms, 
againſt one of the moſt reſpectable crowned heads in Eu- 
rope, will appear the more extraordinary and injurious, if 
we con' er the accuſers were well acquainted with the fal- 
ſity oi their own imputations, and at the ame time conſci— 
ous of having practiſed thoſe very aits which they affected 
io much to decry. For, after all, it muit be allowed, that 
nothing could be juſtly urged againſt the Engliſh govern- 
ment, with refpect to France, except the omitiion of a mere 
form, which other nations might interpret into an irregu— 
larity, but could not conſtrue into perfidious dealing, as the 
French had previouſly violated the peace by their inſolence 
and encroachments. 

Whatever might have been the opinion of other nations, 
certain it is, the ſubjects of Great Britain heartily approved 
of the hoſtilities commutted and intended againſt a people, 
whom they have always conſidered as their natural enemies, 
and the incendiaries of Europe. Thev chearfully contrt- 
buted to the expence of armaments, ® and ſeemed to ap- 
prove of their deſtination, in hopes of being able to wipe 
off the diſgraces they had ſuſtained in the ; of Bad- 
dock, and the loſs of Minorca. The laſt event made a dee 
impreſſion upon the minds of the community, An addreſs 
was preſented to the king by the iord-mayor, aldermen, and 
common-council of London, containing ſtrong hints to the 
diſadvantage of the miniſtry. They exprefled their appre- 
henſion, that the loſe of the importan fortreſs of St. Philip 
and iſland of Minorca, poiſeſſions of the utmoſt conſequence 
to the commerce and naval ſtrength of Great-Britain, with- 
out any attempt by timely and effectual ſuccours to prevent 
or defeat an attac, after ſuch early notice of the enemy's 
intention, and when his majeſty's navy was ſo evidently ſu- 


king, without any ſhadow of right, prohibited the Engliſh from trading 
ſeized their traders by force, and ſent them pritoners to France; invaded 
the territories of Virginia, attacked a fort that covered its frontier, and, to 
lecure their uſurpations, er-&ed, with an armed force, a chain of forts on the 
lands which they had invaded : that his Britannick .4zeſty had complained 
et theſe hoſtilities ro the court of Vertailles, but without effect; ſo that he 
found himſelf obliged to provide for the ſecurity ot his ſubjects ; and as the 
encroachments made by France were hoſtile, it could never be unlawful, or 
irreconcileable with the afluance of his majeſty's peaceable diſpoſition, to 
repel an aggreflor ; and that the ame motive of ſelt-defence had forced him 
to ſeize the French ſhips and f41lors, in order to deprive that court of the 
means of making an invaſion, with which their miniſters in all the courts of 
Europe had menaced England. 

* Immediately after the de: laration of war, the French ſhips and cargoes 
which had been taken were tried and condun.,/1'!, as legal prizes expoſed to 
public ſale, and their produce lodged in th Bk; but in what manner this 
money, amounting to a large ſum, was diſtributed or employed, we have 


not been able to diſcover, 


perior to theirs, would be an indeliable reproach on the ho- 
nour of the Britiſh nation. They expatiated upon the im- 
minent danger to which the Britiſh poſſeſſions in America 
were expoſed, by the miſmanagement and . delays which 
had attended the defence of thoſe invaluable colonies, the 
object of the preſent war, the principal ſource of the wealth 
and ſtrength of theſe kingdoms. They lamented the want 
of a conſtitutional well-regulated militia, the moſt natural 
and certain defence ainfl all invaders whatſoever. They 
ſignified their hope, that the authors of the late lofles and 
diſappointments would be detected, and brought to condign 
puniſhment; that his majeſty's known intentions of pro- 
tecting and defending his ſubjects in their rights and pol- 
ſeſſions might be faithfully and nay carried into ex- 
ecution ; and the large ſupplies, ſo neceſſarily demanded, 
and ſo chearfully granted, might be religiouſly applied to 
the defence of theſe kingdoms, their colonies, and their 
commerce, as well as to the annoyance of their inveterate 
and perfidious enemies, the only ſure means of obtaining 
a fling and honourable peace. In anſwer to this addrets 
the king aſſured them, that he would not fail to do juſtice 
upon the perſons who ſhould have been wanting in their 
duty to him and their country; ro enforce obedience and 
diſcipline in his fleets and armies; and to ſupport the autho- 
rity and reſpect due to his government. Remonſtrances of 
the ſame kind were preſented by different counties and cor- 
porations; and the populace clamoured aloud for enquiry 
and juſtice. | 
The firſt victim offered to the enraged multitude was the 
unfortunate general Fowke, who had been deputy-governor 
of Gibraltar, and behaved with remarkable conduct and 
integrity in the exerciſe of that important office, till that 
period, when he fell under the diſpleaſure of the govern- 
ment. He was now brought to trial before a board of ge- 
neral officers, and accuſed of having diſobeyed the orders 
he had received from the ſecretary at war in three ſucceſſive 
letters d, touching the relief of Minorca. Mr Fowke al- 
ledged in his own defence, that the orders were confuſed 
and contradictory, and implied a diſcretionary power ; that 
the whole number of his garriſon did not exceed 2600 men, 
after he had ſpared 275 to the ſhips commanded by mr. 
Edgecombe : that the ordinary duty of the garriſon requir- 
ing 800 men, the whole number was not ſufficient for 
three reliefs : that, if he had detached a battalion on board 
the fleet, he ſhould not have had above two reliets, at a 
time when he believed the place was in danger of being at- 
tacked, for good reaſons, which he did not think himſelf at 
liberty to mention: that his orders being doubtful, he held 
a council of war, which was of opinion, that as undoubted 
intelligence was received of the French army's being landed 
at Minorca, to the number of between 13 and 16,000 men, 
and that a French ſquadron of 16 ſhips was ſtationed off the 
harbour, the ſending a detachment equal to a battalion from 
Gibraltar would be an ineffectual ſupply for the relief of the 
place, and a weakening of the garriſon from which they 
muſt be ſent. He obſerved, that ſuppoſing the orders to 
have been poſitive, and 7oo men detached to Minorca, the 
number remaining at Gibraltar would not have exceeded 
i556: a deduQtion of 700 more, according to the order of 
May the 12th, would have left a remainder of 856: that 
the men daily on duty in the garriſon, including artificers 
and labourers in the king's works, amounted to 839 ; ſo 
that if he had complied with the orders as they arrived, he 
would not have had more than 17 men over and above the 
number neceſſary for the daily work of the garriſon : thus, 
the important fortreſs of Gibraltar muſt, at this critical con- 


> To lieu. gen. Fowke, or, in his abſence, to the commander in chief in his 
majeſty's garriſon of Gibraltar. 


SIR, War-Office, March 21, 1756. 
I am commanded to acquaint you, that it is kis majeſty's pleaſure that you 
receive into your garriſon lord Robert Bertie's regiment, to do duty there; 
and in cafe you ſhould apprehend that the French intend to make any attempt 
upon his majeſty's ifland of Minorca, it is his majeſty's pleaſure, that you 
make a detachment out of the troops in your garriſon equal to a battalion, to 
be commanded by a lieutenant-colonel and major; ſuch lieutenant-colonel 
and major to be the eldeſt in your garriſon, to be put on board the fleet for 
the relief of Minorca, as the admiral ſhall think expedient, who is to carry 
them to the ſaid iſland, I am, 
Your humble ſervant, B. 


To lieut. gen. Fowke, or, in his abſence, to the commander in chief at 
| Gibraltar, 


SIR, War-Office, March 26, 176, 

I am commanded to acquaint yon, that it is his majeſty's pleaſure, in caſe 

the iſland of Minorca inould be in any likelihood of being attacked, that you 

make a detachment from the troops in your garriſon equal to a battalion, 

commanded by a lieutenant-colonel and major, for the relief of that place, 

to be put on board the fleet, at the diſpoſition of the admiral ; ſuch licute- 
nant · colonel and major to be the eldeſt in your garriſon, 


ſion for them, unleſs to embar 


juncture, have been left almoſt naked and defence|y, , 
attempts of the enemy ; and had thoſe detachment, * 
actually ſent aboard, it afterwards appeared that the, .. © 
not have been landed on the iſland of Minorca, Tj, 
tranſmitted to general Fowke to detain all empty veſſels © 
further tranſportation of troops, ſeems to have been 95 for 
fluous ; for it can hardly be 1 — he could have 2 
the whole gartiſon 0 
abandon the place. It feems: likewiſe to have been ** 
ceſſary to exhorr the general to keep his garriſon ag ten ' 
poſſible, Ai that critical time; —— as it _ 
have been impoſſible for the men to have enjoyed the = 
repoſe or intermiſſion of duty, had the orders been = 
tually and literally obeyed. What other aſſiſtance 4p 
have been in the governor's power to give for the lie : 
Minorca, or in what manner he could avoid fatjoyin, 0 
garriſon, while there was an impoſſibility of relieving t. 
guards, it is not eaſy to comprehend. Be that as * 
when the trial was finiſhed, and thę queſtion put to a0“ 
or ſuſpend for one year, the court.was equally Grin. 
and in ſuch caſes the caſting vote being veſted in the Pref | 
dent, he threw it into the ſale againſt the priſoner 1 
his majeſty thought fit to diſmiſs from his [Po ak 
The expectation of the public was now eagerly tyre 
towards America, the chief if not the ſole ſcene of our mill 
tary operations. On the 25th of June, mr. Ahercroml;s 
arrived at Albany, the frontier of New-York, and a. 
ſumed the command of the forces there aſſembled, concs. 
ing of. two regiments which had ſerved under Braddock 
two battalions raifed in America, two regiments now mail. 
rted from England, four independent companies which 
ad been many years maintained in New-York, the Nes. 
Jerſey regiment, four companies levied in North-Caroliza, 
and a body of provincial forces raiſed by the government a 
New-England. Thoſe to the ſouthward, including Pein. 
ſylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, had not yet determine 
on any regular plan of operation, and were moreover ha: 
prefled in defending their weſtern frontier from the French 
and Indians who, in ſkulking parties, made ſudden irs. 
tions upon their unguarded ſettlements, burning, plunder 
ing, and maſſacring with the moſt ſavage inhumanity, 1; 
for South-Carolina, the proportion of negro-ſlaves to the 
number of white inhabitants was ſo great in, that colony, 
that the government could not, with any regard to the 
ſafety of the province, ſpare any re-entorcement for the 
general enterprize. The plan of this undertaking had ban 
lettled the preceding year in a council of war held at Nev- 
York. There it was reſolved to attac the fort of Niagar, 
ſituated between the lakes Ontario and Erie, in order tocu 
off the communication between Canada and Louiſiana, and 
prevent the French from {upporting their new fortrefles on 
the Ohio; to reduce Ticonderago and Crown-Point, i9 that 
the frontier of New-York might be-delivered from the d- 
ger of an invaſion, and Great-Britaim become maſter 0! de 
lake Champlain, over which the forces might be ian{yorted 
in any future attempt: to beſiege Fort Du Quelne upon tte 
Ohio; and to detach a body of troops by the river Renne: 
bec, to alarm the capital of Canada. This plan was tog e. 
tenſive for the number of troops which had been prepart: 
the ſeaſon was too far advanced before the regiments arrived 
from England, the different colonies were divided in thi 
opinions, and mr. Abercrombie poſtponed in the exec 
of any important ſcheme till the arrival of lord Lo, 
who was daily expected. The reaſons that delayed ins 
enforcement, and detained his lordſhip ſo long, we d 
pretend to explain; though we may be allowed to ohe 
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To lieut. gen. Fowke, or, in his abſence, to the commander in chief i 
majeſty's garriſon in Gibraltar, 
SIR, War-Office, April i, 155 
It is his majeſty's pleaſure, that you receive into your garriſon the woe 
and children belonging to lord Robert Bertie's regiment. 


To lieut. gen. Fowke, or the commander in chief at Gibraltar. 


SIR, War-Office, May 12 f. 


. . ed with, del 
I wrote to you by general Stewart: if that order is not complied wu, 


you are now to make a detachment of 700 men out of your on ">, 
and Guiſe's; and alſo another detachment out of Pulteney's and Pam e 
regiments, and ſend them on board the fleet for the relief of Mab0": th 
if that order has been complied with, then you are only to make c- = 
ment of 700 men, to be commanded by another lieutenant-colonel — he 
and to ſend it to Mahon; and you are alſo to detain all fuch empry "en, 
ſhall come into your harbour, and keep them in readineſs tor 4) «(us 
tranſportation of troops. I have alſo his royal highneſs the duke . wy 
berland's commands, to defire that you will keep your garriſon 25 ll. 


gimen: 
n regime 


poſſible, during this tricical time, and give ſuch other aſſiſtance 35 may b 
your 13 for the relief of Minorca; taking care, however, 
anger your own garriſon, 


not to ll 
or en 
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AAM r o T 


tat many fair opportunities have been loſt, by the neglect 
and procraſtination of an Engliſh miniſtry, Certain it is, 
the anaccountable delay of this armament rendered it uſeleſs 
for a whole year, afforded time and leiſure to the enemy to 
take their precautions againſt any ſubſequent attac, and, in 
the mean time, to proceed unmoleſted in diſtreſſing the Britiſh 
ſettlements. Even before this period, they had attacked 
and reduced a ſmall poſt in the country of the Five Nations, 
occupied by 25 Engliſhmen, who were cruelly butchered 
to a man, in the midſt of thoſe Indians whom Great-Britain 
had long numbered among her allies. : : i 
Soon after this expedition, having received intelligence 
that a conſiderable convoy of proviſions and ſtores, for the 
arriſon of Oſwego, would in a little time ſet out from 
Schenectady, and be conveyed in batteaux up the river 
Onondaga, they formed an ambuſcade among the woods 
and thickets on the north fide of that river; but underſtand- 
ing the convoy had paſſed before they had reached the 
place, they reſolved to wait the return of the detachment. 
Their deſign, however, was fruſtrated by the vigilance and 
valour of colonel Bradſtreet, who expected ſuch an attempt, 
and had taken his meaſures accordingly. On the 3d day 
of July, while he ſtemmed the ſtream of the i1ver, with his 
batteaux formed into three diviſions, they were faluted with 
the Indian war-whoop, and a general <1/charge of muſque- 
try from the north ſhore. Bradſtreet immediately ordered 
his men to land on the oppoſite hank, and with a tew ot the 
foremoſt took poſſeſſion of a ſmall ifland, where he was 
forthwith attacked by a party of the encmy, who had forded 
the river for that purpoſe ; but the were foon repulſed. 
Another body having paſſed a mile higher, he advanced to 
them at the head of 200 men, and fell upon them, tword 
in hand, with ſuch vigour, that mam were killed on the 
ſpot, and the reſt driven into the tiver with ſuch prectpits- 
tion, that a conſiderabie number of them vere dro vicd, 
Having received information that a third body of them had 
paſſed at a ford ſtill higher, he marched ihither without he- 
fication, and purſued them to the other ſide, where they 
were intirely routed and diſperſed. In this action, which 
laſted near three hours, about 7o of the batteau men were 
killed or wounded, but the enemy lo't double the number 
killed, and above 70 taken priſoners. In all probability 
the whole detachment of the French, amounting to 700 
men, would have been cut-off, had not a heavy rain inter- 
poſed, and diſabled colonel Bradſtreet from following his 
blow ; for that ſame night he was joined by captain Patten 
with his grenadiers, in his march from Oneida to Oſwego, 
and next morning re-enforced with 200 men, detached to 
his aſſiſtance from the garriſon of Oſwego, but by this time 
the rivulets were fo {welled by the rain, that it was found 
impracticable to. purſue the enemy through the woods and 
thickets. Pawen and his grenadiers accompanied the de- 
tachment to Olwego, while Braditreet purſued his voyage 
to Schenectady, from whence he repaired to Albany, and 
communicated to general Abercromble the intelligence he 
had received from the priſoners, that“ a large body of the 
enemy were encamped on the eaſtern hde of the lake On- 
tario, provided with artillery, and all other implements, to 
beſege the fort of Oſwego. 
In conſequence of this information, major-general Webb 
was ordered to hold himſelf in readineſs to march with one 
regiment to the relief of that garriſon ; but, before they 
could be. provided with neceſſaries, the earl of Loudoun 
arrived at the head- quarters at Albany, on the 29th day of 
July. The army at this time is ſaid to have conſiſted of re- 
gular troops to the number of 2600, about 7000 provin- 
cials, ſuppoſed to be in readineſs.to march from Fort W1l- 
am-Henry, under the command of general Winſlow, over 
and above a conſiderable number of batteau-men at Albany 
and Schenectady. The garriſon at Oſwego amounted to 
1400 loldiers, beſides 300 workmen and failors, cither in 
the fort, or poſted in Imall parties between the fort and 
place called Burnet's field, to ſecure a ſafe paſſage through 
the country of the Six Nations, upon whoſe friendſhip there 
was no longer any reliance. . By the beſt accounts received 
ot the enemy's force, they had about 3000 men at Crown- 
int and Ticonderoga upon the lake Champlain : but their 
Chiet ſtrength was collected upon the banks of the lake On- 
ano, where their purpoſe undoubtedly was to reduce the 
agliſn fort at Oſwego. The immediate object, therefore, 
ot lord Loudoun's attention was the relief of this place; 
ut his deſign was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the province of 
ew-York, and other northera governments, who were 
. more intent upon the reduction of Crown-Point, and 
1 lecurity of their own frontiers, which they apprehended 
as connected with this conqueſt. They inſiſted upon 
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Winflow's being joined by ſome regiments of regular troops 
before he ſhould march againſt this fortreſs; and ſtipulated 
that a body of reſerve ſhould be detained at Albany, for 
the defence of that frontier, in caſe Winſlow ſhould fail in 
his enterprize and be defeated. At length they agreed, 
that the regiment which mr. Abercrombie had deligned for 
that purpole ſhould be detached to the relief of Oſwego: 
and on the 12th day of Auguſt major-genctal Webb began 
his march with it from Albany : but on his arrival at the 
Carrying-place, betwcen the Mohock's river and W ood's- 
creek, he received the diſagreeable news that Olwego was 
taken, and the garriſon made priſoners of war. Mr Webb, 
apprehending himſelf in danger of being attacked by the 
beſieging army, began immediately to render the creek 
impaflable, even to canoes, by felling trees, and throwing 
them into the ſtream; while the enemy, ignorant of his 
numbers, and apprehenſive of a like viſitation from him, 
took the very ſame method of preventing his approach : in 
conſequence of this apprehenſion, he was permitted to retire 
unmoleited. | 

The lois of the two ſmall forts. called Ontario and Oſwe- 
go, was a conhiderable national misfortune. The, were 
erected on the ſouth tide of the geit lake Ontario, ſtand- 
ing on the oppoſite ſides, at the mouth of the Onandago 
river, that diſcharges itſelf into the lake, and conſtituted a 
poſt of great importance, where veſſels had been built, to 
cruiſe upon the lake, which is a kind of inland fea, and in- 
terrupt the commerce as well as the motions and deſigns of 
the enemy. The garriton, as we have already obſerved, 
confiſted of 1400 men, chiefly militia and new-raiſed re- 
cruits, under the command of lieutenant-colonel Mercer, 
an officer of courage and experience: but the tuation 
ot the torts was very ill choſen ; the materials moſt! tim— 


ber, or logs of wood; the defences wretchedly contrived, 


and unfinithed ; and, in a word, the place altogether un- 
tenable 1gainit any regular approach. Such were the forts 
which the enemy. wiſely-refolved to reduce. Being under 
no 14pprehenfion for Crown-Point, they atlembled a. body 
of troops, confiiting, of 1300 regulars, 1700 Canadians, and 
a conſiderable number of Indian auxiliaries, under the com- 
mand of the marquis de Montcaim, a vigilant and enter- 
prizing officer, to whom the condutt of the ſiege was en— 
truſted by the marquis de Vaudreuil, governor and lieute— 
nant-genera] of New France. The firit ſtep taken by Mont- 
calm was to bloc npOlwego by water with wo large armed 
veſſels, and poſt a ſtrong body of Canadians on the road 
between Albany and the forts, to cut of all communicati- 
on of ſuccour and intelligence. In the meantime, he em- 
barked his artillery and ſtores upon the lake, and landed 
them in the bay of Nixouri, the place of general rendez- 
vous. At another creek, within half a league of Oſwego, 
he erected a battery for the protection of his veſſels, and on 
the 12th day of Auguſt, at midnight, after his difpofitions 
had been made, he opened che trenches before Fort-Onta- 
rio. The garriſon having fired away all their ſhells and 
ammunition, ſpiked up the cannon, and deſerting the fort, 
retired next day acrols the river into Oſwego, which was 
even more expoled than the other, eſpecially when the 
enemy had taken poiteihion of Ontario, from whence they 
immediately began to fire without intermiſſion. Colonel 
Mercer being, on the 13th, killed by a cannon-ball, the 
fort, deſtitute of all cover, the officers divided in opinion, 
and the garriſon in confuſion, they next day demanded a 
capitulation, and turrendered priſoners of war, on conditi- 
on that they ſhould be exempted from plunder, conducted 
to Montreal, and treated with humanity. Theſe conditi- 
ons, however, the marquis did not punctually obſerve. 
The Britiſh officers and ſoldiers were inſulted by the ſavage 
Indians, who robbed them of their clothes and baggage, 
maſſacred ſeveral men as they ſtood defenceleſs on the pa- 
rade, aſſaſſinated heutenant De la Court as he lay wounded 
in his tent, under the protection of a French officer, and 
barbarouſly ſcalped all the fic people in the hoſpital : final- 
ly, Montcalm, in direct violation of the articles, as well 
as in contempt of common humanity, delivercd up above 
20 men of the garriſon to the Indians, in lieu of the ſame. 
number they had loit during the fiege; and, in all proba- 
bility, theſe miſerable captives were put to death by thole 
barbarians with the molt excruciating toitures, according 
to the execrable cuſtom of the country. Thoſe who coun- 
tenance the perpetration of cruelties, at which human na- 
ture {huddetrs with horror, ought to be branded as infamous 
to all poſterity. Such, however, were the trophies that, in 
the courſe of the American war, diſtinguiſhed the opera- 
tions of a people who pique themſelves upon politeneſs 
and the virtues of humanity. The priſoners taken at Ol 
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wego, after having been thus barbarouſly treated, were con- 
veyed in batteaux to Montreal, where they had no reaſon 
to complain of their reception; and, before the end of the 
year, they were exchanged. The victors immediately de- 
moliſhed the two forts (if they deſerved that denomination) 
in which they found 121 pieces of artillery, 14 mortars, with 
a great quantity of ammunition, warlike ſtores, and pro- 
viſion, beſides two floops, and 200 batteaux, which like- 
wiſe fell into their hands. Such an important magazine, 
depoſited in a place —_—_— indefenſible, and without 
the reach of immediate ſuccour, was a flagrant proof of 
egregious folly, temerity, and miſconduct. 

The earl of Loudoun finding the ſeaſon too far advanced 
to admit of any enterprize againſt the enemy, exerted all 
his endeavours in making preparations for an early cam- 
paign in the {pring, in ſecuring the frontiers of the Eng- 
liſh colonies, in forming an uniform plan of action, and 
promoting a ſpirit of harmony among'the different govern- 
ments, which had been long divided by jarring intereſts, 
and other ſources of diſſenſion. Mean while, the forts Ed- 
ward and William-Henry were put in a proper poſture of 
defence, and ſecured with numerous garriſons : and the 
forces put into winter quarters at Albany, where comfortable 
barracs were built for that purpoſe. Fort-Granville, on 
the confines of Pennſylvania, an inconſiderable block- 
houſe, was ſurpriſed by a party of French and Indians, who 
made the garriſon priſoners, conſiſting of 22 ſoldiers, with 
a few women and children. Theſe they loaded with flour 
and proviſion, and drove into captivity ; but the fort they 


reduced to aſhes. Many ſhocing murders were perpetrated 


upon defenceleſs people, without diſtinction of age or ſex, 
in different parts of the frontiers : but theſe outrages were 
in ſome mealure balanced by the advantages reſulting from 
a treaty of peace, which the governor of Pennſylvania con- 
cluded with the Delaware Indians, a powerful tribe that 
dwell upon the river Saſquehanna, forming, as it were, a 
line along the ſouthern ſkirts of the province. At the ſame 
time the governor of Virginia ſecured the friendſhip and 
alliance of the Cherokees and Catawbas, two powertul na- 
tions adjoining to that colony, who were able to bring 3000 
fighting men into the field. All theſe circumſtances con- 
ſidered, Great-Britain had reaſon to expect that the _ 
campaign would be vigorouſly proſecuted in America, eſ- 
peciailly as a freſh re-enforcement of troops, with a great 
ſupply of warlike ſtores was ſent to that country in 14 tranſ- 
ports, under convoy of two ſhips of war, which ſailed from 
Cork, in Ireland, about the beginning of November. 

No action of great importance diſtinguiſhed the naval 
tranſactions of this year on the ſide of America. In the 
beginning of June, captain Spry, who commanded a ſmall 
ſquadron, cruiſing off Louiſbourg, in the iſland Cape-Bre- 
ton, took the Arc en Ciel, a French ſhip of 5o guns, hay- 
ing on board near 600 men, with a large quantity of ſtores 
and proviſions for the garriſon. He likewiſe made prizes of 
another French ſhip, with 70 foldiers, 200 barrels of pow- 
der, two large braſs mortars, and other ſtores of the like 
deſtination. On the 27th day of July commodore Holmes, 
being in the ſame latitude, with two large ſhips and a cou- 
ple of ſloops, engaged two French ſhips of the line and 
four frigates, and obliged them to ſheer off, after an ob- 
ſtinate diſpute. A great number of privateers were equip- 
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ed in this country, as well as in the Weſt- India iſlands be- 


longing to the crown of Great. Britain; and as thoſe ſeas 
ſwarmed with French veſſels, their cruiſers proved very ad- 
vantageous to the adventurers. _ 

Scenes of higher import were this year acted by the Bri- 
tiſh arms in the Eaſt-Indies. The ceſſation of hoſtilities 
between the Engliſh and French companies on the penin- 
ſula of Indus, though it encouraged mr. Clive to viſit his 
native country, was not of long duration; for in a few 
months both tides recommenced their operations no longer 
as auxiliaries to the princes of the country, but as princi- 
pals and rivals, both in arms and commerce. Major Lau- 
rence, who now enjoyed the chief command of the Engliſh 
forces, obtained divers advantages over the enemy ; and 
proſecuted his ſucceſs with ſuch vigour, as in all probabi- 
lity, would in a little time have terminated the war accord- 
mg to his own wiſh, when the progreſs of his arms was in- 
terrupted and ſuſpended by an unfortunate event at Calcut- 
ta, the cauſe of which is not eaſily explained: for extraor- 
dinary pains have been taken to throw a vell over ſome 
tranſactions, from whence this calamity was immediately or 
remotely derived. - | 

The old ſuba or viceroy of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, 
dying in the month of April, in the year 17 56, was ſucceeded 
dy his adopted ſon, Sur Raja al Dowlat, a young man of vi- 
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olent paſſions, without principle, fortitude, o | 
who began his —— with acts of belli) ad lac, 
lence. In all probability, his deſign againſt the Þ boy 
ſertlements was ſuggeſted by his rapacious diſpoſ "Sit 
a belief that they abounded with treaſure ; as the = s 
which he uſed for commencing hoſtilities were — 
inconſiſtent, falſe and frivolous. In the month of ge 
he cauſed the Engliſh factory at Caſſimbuzzar to be . 
ed, and inviting mr. Watts the chief of the facto m. 
conference, under the ſanction of a ſafe condud 2 
him A then by means of fraud and force wag 
mingled, made himſelf maſter of the factory. This = 
being achieved, he made no ſecret of his defign to d a 
the Engliſh of all their ſettlements. With this rs 
marched to Calcutta, at the head of a numerous f 5 
and inveſted the place, which was then in no poſture 
defence, a | e of 
The governor, intimidated by the number and power of 
the enemy, abandoned the fort, and with ſome prin; - 
perſons reſiding in the ſettlement, took refuge on — 
ſhip in the river, carrying along with them their moſt Va 
able effects, and the books of the company. Thus the te 
fence of the place devolved to mr. Holwell, the ſecond | 
command, who with the aſſiſtance of a few gallant officer, 
and a very feeble garriſon, maintained it with uncommen 
courage and reſolution againſt ſeveral attacs, until he ur, 
overpowered by numbers, and the enemy had forced thei 
way into the caſtle, Then he was obliged to ſubmit; and 
the ſuba, or viceroy, promiſed on the word of a ſoldies 
that no injury ſhould be done to him or his garriſon, Never. 
theleſs, they were all driven to the number of 146 perſon 
of both ſexes, into a place called the Black-Hole priſon, 2 
cube of about 18 feet, walled up to the eaſtward and out. 
ward, the only quarters from which they could expect the 
leaſt refreſhing air, and open to the weſtward by two vir. 
dows ſtrongly barred with iron, through which there ws; 
no perceptible circulation. The humane reader will con. 
ceive with horror the miſerable ſituation to which they mul 
have been reduced, when thus ſtewed up in a cloſe ſult; 
night under ſuch a climate as that of Bengal, eſpecial 
when he reflects that many of them were wounded, and all 
of them fatigued with hard duty. Tranſported with ra: 
to find themſelves thus barbarouſly cooped up in a plice 
where they mult be expoſed to ſuffocation, thoſe haplel 
victims endeavoured to force open the door, that ther 
might ruſh upon the ſwords of the barbarians by whom they 
were ſurrounded : but all their efforts were ineffectual; thc 
door was made to open inwards, and being once ſhut upon 
them, the crowd preſſed upon it ſo ſtrongly as to render al 
their endeavours abhortive: then they were overwhelmed 
with diſtraction and deſpair. Mr Holwell, who had place! 
himſelf at one of the windows, accoſted a jemmauidaa 0r 
ſerjeant of the Indian guard, and having endeavoured t 
excite his compaſſion, by drawing a pathetic picture d 
their (ſufferings, promiſed to gratify him with 1000 rupes 
in the morning, if he could find means to remove one-lul 
of them into a ſeparate apartment, The ſoldier, allured by 
the promiſe of ſuch a reward, aſſured him he would do i 
endeavour for their relief, and retired for that purpoſe, bi! 
in a few minutes returned, and told him that the ſuba, 0 
whoſe order alone ſuch a ſtep could be taken, was alle), 
and no perſon durſt diſturb his repoſe. By this time a pie. 
fuſe ſweat had broke out on every individual, and this v# 
attended with an infatiable thirſt, which became the mat 
intolerable as the body was drained of its moiſture. In af 
thoſe miſerable objects ſtripped themſelves of their clothes 
ſquatted down on their hams, and fanned the air with ther 
hats, to produce a refreſhing undulation. Many weie un: · 
ble to riſe again from this poſture, but falling down e- 
trod to death, or ſuffocated. The dreadful {ymptoms © 
thirſt was now accompanied with a difficulty of reſpira 
and every individual gaſped for breath. Thel wn 
became outrageous: again they attempted to force the Joo 
and provoke the guard to fire upon them by execratio” 2 
abuſe. The cry of water! water!” iſſued from &* 


he 1 on 
mouth. Even the jammautdaar was moved to compai 
at their diſtreſs, 


He ordered his foldiers to bring _ 
ſkins of water, which ſerved only to enrage the pps 
and increaſe the general agitation. There was no * yu 
of conveying it through the windows but by hats, c 
was rendered ineffectual by the eagerneſs and tulp ys 
the wretched priſoners, who at ſight of it ſtruggled bo * 
ed even into fits of delirium. In conſequence of the gen 
teſts, very little reached thoſe who ſtood neareſt the = 
dows, while the reſt at the farther end of the priſon. alling 
totally excluded from all relief, and continuing © 
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ir friends for aſſiſtance, and conjuring them by all 
dr gt _ w_ ity and affection. To 3 were in- 
re war it proved pernitious; for, inſtead of allaying their 
” A it enraged their impatience for more. The confu- 
= became general and horrid; all was clamour and con- 
= . thoſe who were at a diſtance endeavoured to force 
- 6 aſſage to the window, and the weak were preſſed 
eau gp the ground, never to riſe again. The inhuman 
uffians without derived entertainment from their miſery : 
ſupplied the priſoners with more water, and held up 
1 oh cloſe to the bars, that they might enjoy the inhuman 
ſaſure of ſeeing them fight for the baneful indulgence. 
Mr Holwell ſeeing all his particular friends 8 lying dead 
around him, and trampled upon by the living, finding 
himſelf wedged up ſo cloſe as to be deprived of all motion, 
begged, as the lat inſtance of their regard, that they would 
| remove the preſſure, and allow him to retire from the win- 
dow, that he might die in quiet. Even in thoſe dreadful 
| circumſtances, which might be ſuppoſed to have levied all 
diſtinction, the poor delirious wretches manifeſted a reſpect 
for his rank and character: they forthwith gave way, and 
he forced his paſſage into the centre of the place, which was 
not crowded ſo much, becauſe by this time, about one- 
mird of the number had periſhed, and lay in little com- 
| paſs on the floor, while the reſt {till crowded to both win- 
dows. He retired to a platform at the farther end of the 
room, and lying down upon {ome ot his dead friends, re- 
commended his ſoul to heaven. Here his thirſt grew in- 
ſupportable ; his difficulty in breathing increaſed, and he 
was ſeiſed with a ſtrong palpitation. Theſe violent ſymp- 
' toms, which he could not bear, urged him to make ano- 
ther effort : he forced his way vac to the window, and cried 
aloud, © water! for God's ſake!' He had been ſuppoſed al- 
ready dead by his wretched companions, but finding him 
ſill alive, they exhibited another extraordinary proof of 
tenderneſs and regard to his perſon : give him water,” 
they cried ; nor would one of them attempt to touch it un- 
til he had drank. He now breathed more freely, and the 
palpitation ceaſed : but finding himſelf ſtill more thirſty 
after drinking, he abſtained from water, and moiſtened his 
mouth from time to time, by ſucking the perſpiration from 
his ſhirt ſleeves . The miſerable priſoners, 2 that 
water rather agrivated than relieved their diſtreſs, grew cla- 
morous for air, and repeated their inſults to the guard, 
loading the ſuba and his governor with the moſt violent re- 
proach, From railing they had recourſe to prayer, befeech- 
ing heaven to put an end to their miſery. They now be- 
gan to drop on all hands; but then a ſteam aroſe from the 
living, and the dead, as pungent and volatile as ſpirit of 
hortſhorn : ſo that all who could not approach the windows 
were ſuffocated. Mr Holwell being weary of life, retired 
once more to the platform, and ſtretched himſelf by the 
rev, mr. Jervas Bellamy, who, together with his fon, a lieu- 
tenant, lay dead in each other's embrace. In this ſituation 
he was ſoon deprived of tenſe, and Jay to all appearance 
dead ull day-break, when his body was diſcovered, and re- 
moved by his ſurviving friends to one of the windows, where 
che treſh air revived him, and he was reſtored to his fight 
| and ſenſes. The ſuba, at laſt, being informed that the 
\ greater part of the priſoners were ſuffocated, enquired if the 
chief was alive; and being anſwered in the affirmative, ſent 
an order for their immediate releaſe, when no more than 23 
lurvived of 146 who had entered alive. | 
Nor was the late deliverance, even of theſe few, owing 
to any ſentiment of compaſſion in the viceroy. He had re- 
ceived intimation, that there was a conſiderable treaſure 
ſecreted in the fort, and that mr. Holwell knew the place 
where it was depoſited. That gentleman, who, with his 
ſurviving companions, had been ſeized with a putrid fever, 
immediately upon their releaſe, was dragged in that con- 
dition before the-inhuman ſuba, who queſtioned him about 
the treaſure, which exiſted no where bur in his own imagi- 
nation; and would give no credit to his proteſtations, when 
he ſolemnly . he knew of no ſuch depoſit. Mr Hol- 
well and three of his friends were loaded with fetters, and 
conveyed three miles to the Indian camp, where they lay 
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rought bac to town, ſtill manacled, under the ſcorching 
beams of a ſun intenſely hot; and muſt infallibly have ex- 
Died, had not nature expelled the fever in large painful 

boils, that covered almoſt the whole body. In this piteous 
condition they. were embarked in an open boat for Muxad- 
avad, the capital of Bengal, and underwent ſuch. cruel 


© In his defpair of obtaining water this unhappy gentleman had attempted 
o drink his own urine 3 but? found it intolerable bitter; whereas the moiſ- 
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all night, expoſed to a ſevere rain: next morning they were 
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treatment and miſery in their paſſage, as would ſhoc the 
humane reader, ſhould he peruſe the particulars. At Mux- 
adavad they were led through the city in chains, as a ſpec- 
tacle to the inhabitants, lodged in an open ſtable, and 
treated for ſome days as the worſt of criminals. At length 
the ſuba's grandmother interpoſed her mediation in their 
behalf; and as that prince was by this time convinced that 
there was no treaſure concealed at Calcutta, he ordered 
them to be ſet at liberty. When ſome cf his ſycophants 
oppoled this indulgence, repreſenting that mr. Holwell had 
ſtill enough left to pay a conſiderable ranſom, he replied 
with ſome marks of compunction and generoſity, * lt he 
has any thing left, let him keep it: his ſufferings have been 
grout : he ſhall have his liberty.“ Mr Holwell and his 
riends were no ſooner unfettered, than they took water for 
the Dutch Tankſall or mint, in the neighbourhood of the 
city, where they were received with great tenderneſs and 
humanity. The reader, we hope, will excuſe us for having 
thus particulariſed a tranſaction ſo intereſting and ſo extra- 
ordinary in all its circumſtances. The ſuba having deſtroy- 
ed Calcutia, and diſperſed the inhabitants, extorted large 
ſums from the French and Dutch factories, that he might 
diſplay a ſpitit of impartiality againſt all the Europeans, 
even in his oppreſſion, and returned to his city of Muxada- 
vad in triumph. By the reduction of Calcutta, the Engliſh 
Eaſt-India company's affairs were ſo much embroiled in that 
part of the worid, that perhaps nothing could have retrieved 
them but the inter, ofition of a national force, and the good 
fortune of a Clive, whoſe enterprizes were always crowned 
with ſucceſs. 

As the Engliſh Eaſt-India company had, for a whole cen- 
tury, been at a conſiderable expence in maintaining a ma- 
rine force at Bombay, co protect their ſhips from the pira- 
cies of the Angrias, who had rendered themlelves inde- 

endent princes, and fortified Geriah in that neighbour- 

ood ; many unſucceſsful attempts had been made to deitroy 

their naval power, and reduce the fortrels, under which 

they always took ſhelter. In the year 1754, the fleet of 

Tullagee Angria, the reigning prince, attacked three Dutch 

ſhips of force, which they either took or deſtroyed. Elated 

with this ſucceſs, he boaſted that he ſhould in a little time 

{weep the ſeas of the Europeans, and began to build ſome 

large ſhips, to e- enforce his grabs and gallivats, which 

were the veſſels on which he had formerly depended. Next 

year his neighbours, the Mahrattas, —"_ ſignified to the 

preſidency at Bombay, that they were diſpoſed to join in 

the neceſlary ſervice of humbling this common enemy, ſo 

formidable to the whole Malabar coaſt, commodore James 

was detached with ſome ſhips of force to attac Angria, in 

conjunction with thole allies. They accordingly joined 

him with ſeven grabs and ſixty gallivats. They proceeded 
to the harbour ot Severndroog, where Angria's fleet lay at 

anchor : but they no ſooner received intelligence of his ap- 

proach, then they ſlipped their cables, and ſtood out to 

ſea, He chaſed them with all the canvaſs he could carry; 

but their veſlels being lighter than his, they eſcaped ; and 

he returned to Severndroog, which 1s a fortreſs firuated on 

an iſland within muſket-ſhot of the main-land, ſtrongly, but 

irregularly fortified, and mounted with 54 pieces of cannon. 
There were three other ſmall forts on the continent, the 
largeſt of which was called Goa.. On the 2d day of April, 
the commodore began to batter and bombard the iſland, 
fort, and Fort-Goa, at the ſame time. That of Severn- 
droog was ſet on fire; one of the magazines blew up: a 
general conflagration enſued : the garriſon were over- 
whelmed with fire and confuſion; the Engliſh ſeamen 
landed under cover of the fire from the ſhips, and took the 
place by ſtorm with very little loſs. The other forts were 
immediately ſurrendered, and all of theſe by treaty deli- 
vered to the Mahrattas. On the 8th of April, the commo- 
dore anchored off Bancote, now called Fort- Victoria, one 
of the moſt northern parts of Angria's dominions, which 
ſurrendered without oppoſition, and ſtill remains in the 
hands of the Engliſh Eaſt-India company, by the conſent 
of the Mahrattas. The harbour is good, and here is a great 
trade for ſalt and other commodities ſent hither from Bom- 
bay. 

it was in November following, that the ſquadron under 
admiral Watſon arrived at Bombay, where it was reſolved 
to give Angria the finiſhing ſtroke, {till in conjunction with 
the Mahrattas. Mean while commodore James was ſent to 
reconnoitre Geriah, the capital of his dominions, and to 
ſound the depth of the harbour; a ſervice which he ſuc- 
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ceſsfully performed. The admiral being joined by a divi- 
-fion' of ſhips, fitted out at the company's expence, having 
on board a body of troops commanded by colonel Clive, 
ſailed on the 7th day of February, and found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Geriah the Mahratta fleet, conſiſting of four 
grabs, and forty ſmaller veſſels, called gallivats, lying to 
the northward of the place, in a creek called Rajipore; and 
a land- army of horſe and foot, amounting to ſeven or eight 
thouſand men, the whole commanded by Rhamagee Punt, 
who had already taken one ſmall fort, and was actually 
treating about the ſurrender of Geriah. Angria himſelf had 
quitted the place; but his wife and family remained under 
the protection of his brother-1n-law; who, being ſummoned 
to ſurrender by a meſſage from the admiral, replied that he 
would defend the place to the laſt extremity. In conſe- 
quence of this refuſal the whole Engliſh fleet, in two divi- 
tions, failed on'the-12th day of February into the harbour, 
and ſuſtained a warm fire from the enemy's batteries as they 
paſſed, as well as from the grabs poſted in the harbour for 
that purpoſe: this, however, was ſoon ſilenced after the 
ſhips were brought to their ſtations, ſo as to return the ſalu- 
tation. Between the hours of four and five in the afternoon, 
a ſhell being thrown into one of Angria's armed veſſels, 
ſet her on fire; and the flames communicating to the reſt, 
they were all deſtroyed : between fix and ſeven the fort was 
ſet on fire by another ſhell; and ſoon after the fire ceaſed 
on both ſides. The admiral, ſuſpecting that the governor 
of the place would ſurrender it to the Mahrattes rather than 
to the Engliſh, diſembarked all the troops under mr. Clive, 
that he might be at hand, in caſe of emergency, to take 
poſſeſſion. In the mean time, the fort was bombarded ; 
the line of battle ſhips were warped near enough to batter 
in breach; and then the admiral ſent an officer, with a flag 
of truce to the governor, requiring him to ſurrender. His 
propoſal being again rejected, the Engliſh ſhips renewed 
their fire next day with redoubled vigour. About one 
o'clock the magazine of the fort blew up, and at four the 
garriſon hung out a white flag for capitulation. The parley 
that enſued proved ineffectual, the engagement began again, 
and continued till 15 minutes after five: when the white 
flag was again diſplayed, and now the governor ſubmitted 
to the terms which were unpoſed. Angria's flag was imme- 
diately hauled down; and two Engliſh captains taking, poſ- 
lelſion of the fort with a detachment; forthwith hoiſted the 
Britiſh enſign: To theſe captains, whoſe names were Bu- 
channan and Forbes, the Mahrattas offered a bribe of 50,000 
rupees, if they would allow them to paſs their guard, that 
they might take poſſeſſion of the fort for themſelves; but 
this offer was rejected with diſdain, and immediately diſ- 
cloſed to colonel Clive, who took effectual meaſures to 
fruſtrate their deſign. In this place, which was reduced 
with very inconſiderable loſs, the conquerors found above 
200 cannon, fix braſs mortars, a large quantity of ammu- 
nition, with money and effects to the value of 130, oool. 
The fleet which was deſtroyed conſiſted of eight grabs, one 
ſhip finiſhed, two upon the ſtocs, and a good number of 
gallivats. Among the priſoners, the admiral found An- 
gria's wife, children, and mother, towards whom he de- 
meaned himſelf with great humanity. Three hundred Eu- 
ropean ſoldiers, and as many ſepoys, were left to guard the 
fort; and four of the company's armed veflels remained in 
the harbour for the defence of the place, which was ex- 
tremely well ſituated for commerce. 

The admiral and mr. Clive failed bac to Madras in tri- 
umph, and there another plan was formed for reſtoring the 
company's affairs upon. the Ganges, recovering Calcutta, 
and taking vengeance on the cruel viceroy of Bengal. In 
October they ſet ſail again for the bottom of the bay; and 
about the beginning of December, arrived at Balaſore, in 
the kingdom of Bengal. Having crofled the Braces, they 
proceeded up the river Ganges as far as Falta, where they 
tound governor Drake, and the other perſons who had eſ- 
caped on board of the ſhips when Calcutta was inveſted. 
Colonel Clive was diſembarked with his forces to attac the 
fort of Buſbudgia by land, while the admiral battered it by 
ſea: but the place being ill provided with cannon, did not 
hold out above an hour after the firing began. This con— 
queſt being atchieved at a very eaſy purchaſe, two of the 
great ſhips anchored between Tannay fort and a battery on 


the other tide of the river, which were abandoned before 


one ſhot was diſcharged againſt either; thus the paſſage was 


© When the admiral entered their apartment, the whole family ſhedding 
floods of tears fell with their faces to the ground; from which being raiſed, 
me mother of. Augria told him, in a.piteous tone, the people had no king, 
Me no ſon, her daughter no huſhand, their children no father. The admi- 
ral replying, * they muſt look upon him as their father and their friend ;“ 


laid open to Calcutta, the reduction of which we 
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among the tranſactions of the enſuing year, [Cord 
Having thus, to the beſt of our power, given a fa 
and exact detail of every material event, in which ns 
4 | 


Britain was concerned either at home, or zen. 


now return to Europe, and endeavour to explain gh 
ning of a bloody war in Germany, which then f.“ 
have become the chief object of the Britiſh council. | 
the eve of a rupture between France and ngland.“ On 
natural for his Britannick majeſty to provide * 00 

of his electoral dominions, the only quarter by wh : *y 
was at all {acceſſible to the efforts of the enemy oy as 
toreſaw would not fail to annoy him through that * whe 
He at that time ſtood upon indifferent terms with the tv” 
of Pruſſia, who was conſidered as a partiſan and .n. * 
France; and he knew that the houſe of Auſtria 
not be ſufficient to ſupport him againſt two ſu ? 
antagoniſts, In this emergency, he had rechurſe t, l. 
empreſs of Ruſſia, who, in conſequence of a large 1 
granted by England, engaged to furniſh a ſtrong al. 
torces for the defence of Hanover. His Pruffian mach, 
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well as from a reſolution he had formed of ſtrikins f. 
ar- ſtroke in Germany, without any riſque of bemg _ 

ricted or controlled. He knew he ſhould give umb:20s 
to the French king, who had already made preparations, 
penetrating into Weſtphalia : but he took it for granted he 
ſhould be able to exchange his connexions with France toran 
alliance with Great-Britain, which would be much lets ton. 
bleſome, and much more productive of advantage: indeed 
ſuch an alliance was the neceſſary conſequence of his dach. 
ration. Had his Britannick majeſty made a requiſition d 
the Ruſhan auxiliaries, he mult have expoſed himſclt u 
the reſentment of a warlike monarch, who hovered on the 
ſkirts of his electorate at the head of 145,000 men, and 
could have ſubdued the whole country in one weck; aud 
if he forebore to avail himſelf of the treaty with the ca, 
he did not know how ſoon the king of Pruſſia might he n. 
conciled to his moſt chriſtian majeſty's den of invaſion, 
As for the empreſs-queen, her attention was eng1otfed by 
ſchemes of her intereſt or preſervation ; and her hands (» 
full, that ſhe either could not or would not fulfil the engage. 
ments ſhe had contracted with her former and firmeſt alles. 
In thele circumſtances the king of England ſought and cb. 
tained the alliance of Pruſſia, which, to the belt of our con. 
prehenſion, entailed upon Great-Britain the enormous bur 
then of extravagant ſubſidies, together with the intolerav.: 
expence of a continental war, without being productive! 
one advantage either poſitive or negative to England oc 
Hanover. On the contrary, this connexion threw the en. 
prets-queen into the arms of France, whole friend{hip he 
bought at the expence of the Barrier in the Netherlands, t. 
quired with infinite labour, by the blood and treaſure de 
maritime powers: it gave birth to a confederacy of de, 
tic princes ; ſufficient, if their joint force was fully exert 
to overthrow the liberties of all the free ſtates in Lurops; 
and, after all, Hanover has been over-run, and {1001 
by the enemy: and the king of Pruſſia put to the ban d 
empire. All theſe conſequences are, we apprehend. Ut 
deducible from the refolution which his Pruſtian mats“ 
took, at this juncture, to precipitate a war wich the howtent 
Auſtria. The apparent motives that prompted him 91 
meaſure we ſhall preſently explain. In the mean tig, 
defenſive treaty between the empreſs-queen and France 
no ſooner ratified, than the czarina was invited to acc 
to the alliance, anda private miniſter ſent from Pans t 
terſburgh, to negotiate the conditions of this ace 
which the empreſs of Ruſſia accordingly embraced: Ao 
cumitance ſo agreeable to the court of Verſailles, poet's 
marquis de L'Hopital was immediately appointed end 
dor extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the court 1 
ſia, Applications were likewiſe made to the cout oy 
drid and Turin, folliciting their concurrence ; but re 
tholic and Sardinian maſeſties wiſely reſolved to obſer 1 
neutrality. At the ſame time, intrigues were begun!“ 
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the French emmiſlarics in the ſenate of Sweden, In f 
he hand, and 
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the youngeſt boy, about ſix years of age, ſeized him by t 
bing exclaimed, then you ſhall be my father,” Mr Wat! Ks, whils “ 
with this pathetic addreſs, that the tcars tricked down Þ1s _ 
aſſured them they might depend upon his protection and friendilup - 
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kiadle up 2 war between that nation and Pruſſia; and their 
adeavours ſucceeded in the ſequel, even contrary to the in- 
clination of their ſovereign. At preſent a plot was diſco- 
xa for altering the form of government, by increaſing 
the power of the crown; and ſeveral perſons of rank being 
convicted upon trial, were beheaded as principals in this 
conſpiracy- Although it did not appear that the king and 
een was at all concerned in the ſcheme, his Swediſh ma- 
jeſty thought himſelf ſo hardly treated by the diet, that he 
ihucatene to reſign his royalty, and retire into his own he- 
reditary dominions. This deſign was extremely dilagree- 
able to-the people in general, who eſpouſed his cauſe in 
oppoſition to the diet, by whom they conceived themſelves 
more oppreſſed than they ſhould have been under an unli- 
mited 2 ö i 
The king of Pruſſia, alarmed at theſe formidable alli- 
ances, ordered all his forces to be completed, and held in 
readineſs to march at the firſt notice; and a report was in- 
duſtriouſly circulated, that by a ſecret article in the late 
treaty between France and the houſe of Auſtria, theſe two 
powers had obliged themſelves to deſtroy the proteſtant re- 
ligion, and overturn the freedom of the empire, by a forced 
election of a king of the Romans. The cry of religion was 
no impolitic meaſure ; but it no longer produced the ſame 
effect as in times paſt. Religion was made a pretence on 
both fides : for the partiſans of the empreſs-queen inſinu- 
ated, on all occaſions, that the ruin of the catholic faith in 
Germany was the principal object of the new alliance be- 
tween the kings of Great-Britain and Pruſſia. It was in 
conſequence of ſuch ſuggeſtions, that his Britannick majeſty 
ordered his electoral miniſter at the diet to deliver a memo- 
rial to all the miniſters at Ratiſbon, expreſſing his ſurpriſe 
to find the treaty he had concluded with the king of Pruſſia 
induſtriouſly repreſented as a ground of apprehenſion and 
umbrage, eſpecially for religion. He obſerved; that as 
France had made open diſpoſitions for invading the electo- 
rate of Hanover, and diſturbing the peace of the empire ; 
that as he had been denied, by the empreſs-queen, the ſuc- 
cours ſtipulated in treaties of alliance; and as he was refuſed 
aſhſtance by certain ſtates of the empire, who even ſeemed 
diſpoſed to favour ſuch a diverſion ; he had, in order to 
provide for the ſecurity of his own dominions, to eſtabliſh 
peace and tranquillity in the empire, and maintain its ſyſtem 
and privileges, without any prejudice to religion, concluded 
a detenſive treaty with the king of Pruſſia : that, by this 
inſtance of patriotic zeal for the welfare of Germany, he 
had done an effential ſervice to the empreſs- queen, and per- 
tormed the part which the head of the empire, in dignity 
and duty, ought to have acted : that time would demon- 
ſtrate how little it was the intereſt of the empreſs- queen to 
engage in a ſtrict alliance with a foreign power, which, for 
upwards of two centuries, had ravaged the principal pro- 
vinces of the empire, maintained repeated wars againſt the 
archducal houſe of Auſtria, and always endeavoured, as it 
ſuited her views, to excite diſtruſt and diſſention among 
the princes and ſtates that compole the Germanick body. 
The court of Vienna formed two conſiderable armies in 
Bohemia and Moravia ; yet pretended that they had nothing 
in view but ſelf-preſervation, and ſolemnly diſclaimed boch 
the ſecret article, and the deſign which had been laid to 
their charge. His moſt Chriſtian majeſty declared, by his 
miniſter at Berlin, that he had no other intention but to 
maintain the public tranquillity of Europe; and this being 
the ſole end of all his meaſures, he beheld with ſurpriſe the 
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whatever might be the view with which they were made, 
he was diſpoled to make uſe of the power which God had 
put into his hands, not only to maintain the public peace 
ot Europe againſt all who ſhould attempt to diſturb it, but 
allo to employ all his forces, agreeably to his engagements, 
tor the aſũſtance of his ally, in caſe her dominions ſhould 
be attacked: finally, that he would act in the ſame manner 
in behalf of all the other powers with whom he was in al- 
ance, This intimation made very little impreſſion upon 
the king of Pruſſia, who had already formed his plan, and 
was determined to execute his purpoſe. What his original 
plan might have been, we ſhall not pretend to diſcloſe ; 
nor do we believe he imparted it to any confident or ally. 
t muſt be confeſſed, however, that the intrigues of the 
-ourt of Vienna furniſhed him with a ſpecious pretence for 
ning the ſword, and commencing hoſtilities. The em- 
Hels -qucen had ſome res ſon to be jealous of ſuch a formi- 
cable ne!ghbour., She remembered his irruption into Bohe- 
ia, in the year 1744, at a time when ſhe thought that 
country, and all her other dominions, ſecure from his inva- 


lon by the treaty of Breſlau, which ſhe ha in no particular 
Numb. 91. 1 


preparations and armaments of certain potentates: that, 
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contravened. Slie caballed againſt him in different courts 
of Europe : ſhe concluded a treaty with the czarina, which, 
though ſeemingly defenſive, implied an intention of making 
conqueſts upon this monarch : the endeavoured to engage 
the king of Poland, elector of Saxony, as a contradicting 
power in this confederacy ; and, if he had not been afraid 
of a ſudden viſit from his neighbour of Pruſſia, it cannot 
be ſuppoſed but he would have been pleated to contribute 
to the humiliation of a prince who had once before, without 
the leaſt provocation, driven him from his dominions, taken 
poſſeſſion of his capital, routed his troops, and obliged him 
to pay a million of crowns, to indemnify him for the ex- 
pence of this expedition : but he carefully avoided taking 
ſuch a ſtep as might expoſe him to another invaſion, and 
even refuſed to accede to the treaty of Peterſburgh, though 
it was expreſsly defenſive; the Caſus Fœderis being his 
Pruſſian majeity's attacking either of the contradicting par- 
ties. It appears, however, that count de Bruhl, prime 
miniſter and favourite of the king of Poland, had, in con- 
junction with ſome of the Auſtrian miniſters, carried on cer- 
tain ſcandalous intrigues, in order to embroil the king of 
Pruſſia with the empreſs of Ruſſia, between whom a mitun- 
derſtanding had long ſubſiſted. 
His Pruſſian majeſty, perceiving the military preparati- 
ons of the court of Vienna, and having obtained intelli— 
ence of their ſecret negotiations with different powers in 
— ordered M. de Klingraafe, his miniſter at the im- 
perial court, to demand whether all thole preparations of 
war on the frontiers of Sileſia, were deſigned againſt him, 
and what were the intentions of her imperial majeſt» ? To 
this demand the empreſs replied, That in the preſent junc- 
ture (he had found it neceſſary to make armaments, as well 
for her own defence as for that of her allies ; but they did 
not tend to the prejudice of any perſon or ſtate whatever. 
The king, far from being ſatisfied with this general anſwer 
ſent freſh orders to Klingraafe, to repreſent, that after the 
king had diflembled as long as he thought conſiſtent with 
the ſafety and honour, the bad deſigns imputed to the em- 
preſs would not ſuffer him longer to diſguiſe his ſentiments : 
that he was acquainted with the offenſive projects which the 
two courts had formed at Peterſburgh ; that he knew they 
had engaged to attac him ſuddenly with an army of 
200,000 men ; a deſign which would have been executed 
in the {pring of the year, had not the Ruſſian forces want- 
ed recruits, their fleet mariners, and Livonia a ſufficienr 
quantity of corn for their ſupport ; that he conſtituted the 
empreſs arbiter of peace or war: if ſhe defired the former, 
he required a clear and formal declaration, or poſitive aſſu- 
rance, that ſhe had no intention to attac him, either this 


year or the next; but he ſhould look upon an ambiguous 


anſwer as a declaration of war; and he called heaven to 
witneſs, that the empreſs alone would be guilty of the in- 
nocent blood that thould be ſpilt, and all the diſmal con- 
ſequences that would attend the commiſſion of hoſtilities. 

A declaration of this nature might have provoked a leſs 
haughty court than that of Vienna, and, indeed, ſeems to 
have been calculated on purpole to exaſperate the pride of 
her imperial majeſty, whole anſwer he ſoon received, to 
this effect : that his majeſty the king of Pruſſia had already 
been employed, for ſome time, in all kinds of the moſt 
conſiderable preparations of war, and the moſt diſquieting 
with regard to the public tranquillity, when he thought fit 


to demand explanations of her majeſty, touching the mi-- 


litary diſpoſitions that were making in her dominions ; diſ- 
poſitions on which ſhe had not reſolved. till after the prepa- 
rations of his Pruſſian majeſty had been made; that though 
her majeſty might have declined explaining herſelf on thoſe 
ſubjects, which required. no explanation, the had been 
pleaſed to declare, with her own mouth, to M. de Klin- 
graate, that the critical ſtate of public affairs rendered the 
meaſures ſhe was taking abſolutely . neceſſary for her own 
ſafery, and that of her allies ; but that in other . reſpe&s, 


they tended to the prejudice of no perſon whatſoever : that 


her imperial majeſty had undoubtedly a right to form what 
judgment ſhe pleaſcd of the circumſtances of the time ; and 
likewiſe that it belonged to none but herſelf to eſtimate her 


own danger; that her declaration was ſo clear, ſhe never 


imagined it could be thought otherwiſe : that being ac- 
cuſtomed to receive, as well as to practiſe the decorums 
which ſovereigns owe to each other, the could not hear 
without aſtoniſhment and ſenſibility the contents of the me- 
morial now preſented by M. de Klingraafe; ſo extraordi- 


nary, both in the matter and expreſſing the bounds of that 


moderation which ſhe had preſcribed to herfelf, were ſhe to 
anſwer the whole of its contents; neyertheleſs, ſhe thought 


proper to declare, that the information communicated to 
4 P 
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his Pruſſian majeſty of an offenſive alliance againſt him ſub- 
ſiſting between herſelf and the empreſs of Ruſſia, _—_— 
with the circumſtances and pretended ſtipulations of that 
alliance, were abſolutely falſe and forged, for no ſuch trea- 

did exiſt, or even had exiſted. She concluded with ob- 
erving, that this declaration would enable all Europe to 

judge of what weight and quality thoſe dreadful events 
were which Klingraafe's memorial announced ; and to per- 
ceive that, in any caſe, they could not be imputed to her 
imperial majeſty. This anſwer, though ſeemingly expli- 
cit, was not deemed ſufficiently categorical, or at leaſt not 
ſuitable to the purpoſes of the king of Pruſſia, who, by his 
reſident at Vienna, once more declared, that if the em- 
preſs- queen would ſign a 8 aſſurance that ſhe would 
not attac his Pruſſian majeſty either this year or the next, 
he would directly withdraw his troops, and let things be 
reſtored to their former footing. This demand was evaded 
on pretence that ſuch an aſſurance could not be more bind- 
ing than the ſolemn treaty by which he was already ſecured; 
a treaty which the empreſs-queen who had no intention to 
violate. But, before an anſwer could be delivered, the 
king had actually invaded Saxony, and publiſhed his de- 
claration againſt the court of Vienna. The court of Vienna 
believing that the king of Pruſſia was bent upon employing 
his arms ſomewhere: being piqued at the dictatorial man- 
ner in which his demands were conveyed ; unwilling to 
lay themſelves under further reſtrictions ; apprehenſive of 
giving umbrage to their allies, and confident o — pro- 
vided for their own ſecurity, reſolved to run the riſque of 
his reſentment, not without hopes of being indemnified in 
the courſe of the war for the part of Sileſia which the queen 
had been obliged to cede in the treaty of Breſlau. 

Both ſid es being thus 1 and perhaps equally eager 
for action, the king of Pruſſia would no longer ſuſpend his 
operations, and the ſtorm firſt fell upon Saxony. He re- 
ſolved to penetrate — that country into Bohemia, and 
even to take poſſeſſion of it as a frontier, as well as for the 
convenience of ingreſs and egreſs to and from the Auſtrian 
dominions. Beſides, he had reaſon to believe the king of 
Poland, elector of Saxony, was connected with the czarina 
and the empreſs- queen; therefore, he thought it would be 
impolitic to leave that prince in any condition to give him 
the leaſt diſturbance. His army entered the Saxon territo- 
ry towards the latter end of Auguſt, when he publiſhed a 
declaration, importing, that the unjuſt conduct and dan- 
gerous views of the court of Vienna againſt his majeſty's 
dominions laid him under the neceſſity of taking proper 
meaſures for protecting his territories and ſubjects; that for 
this purpole he could not forbear taking the diſagreeable 
reſolution to enter with his troops the hereditary dominions 
of his majeſty the king of Poland, elector of Saxony: but 
he proteſted before God and man, that on account of his 
perſonal eſteem and friendſhip for that prince, he would not 
have proceeded to this extremity, had he not ben forced to 
it by the laws of war, the fatality of the preſent conjuncture, 
and the neceſſity of providing for the defence and ſecurity 
of his ſubjects. He reminded the public of the tenderneſs 
with which he had treated the elector of Saxony, during 
the compaign of the year 1744, and of the bad conſe- 
quences reſulting to that monarch from his engagements 
with the enemies of Pruſſia. He declared that the appre- 
henſions of being expoſed again to ſuch enterprizes, had 
obliged him to take thoſe precautions which prudence dictat- 
ed: but he proteſted in the moſt ſolemn manner, that he 
had no hoſtile views againſt the Poliſh majeſty, or his do- 
minions; that his troops did not enter Saxony as enemies, 
and he had taken care that they ſhould obſerve the beſt or- 
der, and the moſt exact diſcipline: that he deſired nothing 


more ardently than the happy minute that ſhould procure ' 


him the ſatisfaction of reſtoring to his Poliſh majeſty his he- 
reditary dominions, which he had ſeized only as a ſacred 
depoſitum. By his miniſter at Dreſden, he had demanded 
a free paſſage for his forces through the Saxon dominions ; 
and this the king of Poland was ready to grant, with rea- 


His majeſty ſeems to have abated of this reſpect in the ſequel, if we may 
believe the aſſertion of his Poliſh majeſty's queen, and the court of Vienna, 
who affirmed, that the ſentinels were poſted within the palace where the queen 
and royal family reſided ; as alſo at the door of the ſecret cabinet, where the 
apers relating to foreign tranſactions were depoſited, The keys of this ca- 

inet were ſeized, and all the writings demanded, The whole Saxon miniſtry 
were diſcharged from their reſpective employments, and a new commiſſion 
was eſtabliſhed by the king of Pruſſia for the adminiſtration of affairs in gene- 
ral. When the queen entreated this prince to remove the ſentinels poſted 


within the palace, and contiguous paſſages, agreeably to his aſſurances that 


all due reſpect ſhould be obierved towards the royal family, the king order- 
ec! the guards to be doubled, and ſent an officer to demand of her majeſty the 
Acys of the ſecret cabinet, The queen obtained this officer's conſent, that 


* 
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ſonable limitations, to be ſettled by commiſſaries aun 
for that purpoſe: But theſe were formalities whict dente 
at all ſuit with his Pruſſian majeſty's diſpoſition or ns Not 
Even before this requiſition was made, a body of * 
amounting to 15,000, under the command of . N 
dinand, brother to the duke of Brunſwick, took vol er. 
of Leipſick on the 2oth day of September. Here wry 
liſhed a declaration, fignifying, that it was his Pruſſas lub. 
jeſty's intention to conſider and defend the inhabitants . 
that electorate as if they were his own ſubjects; and the af 
had given _ orders to his troops to obſerve the * 
exact diſcipline. As the firſt mark of his affection K. 
dered them to provide the army with all forts of = 
viſion, according to a certain rate, on pain of militat £ 
ecution. That ſame evening notice was given to thaw = 
ration of merchants, that their debuties ſhould pay all tax 
and cuſtoms to the king of Pruſſia; then he took poſſeſs 
on of the Cuſtom-houſe and Exciſe-office, and ordered the 
magazines of corn and meal to be opened for the uſe of 1 
ſoldiers. 
The king of Poland, apprehenſive of ſuch a viſto; 

had ordered all the troops of his electorate to leave the; 
quarters, and aſſemble in a ſtrong camp marked out fu. 
them between Pirna and Koningſtein, which was entrenc, 
ed, and provided with a numerous train of artillery, Thi. 
ther the king of Poland repaired, with his two ſons Nart. 
rius and Charles; but the queen and the reſt of the royal 
family remained at Dreſden. Of this capital his Pruſfan 
majeſty, with the bulk of his army, took poſſeſſion on the 
8th day of September, when he was viſited by lord Stor. 
mont, the Engliſh embaflador at that court, accompanied 
by count Salmour, a Saxon miniſter, who, in his maſter; 
name, propoſed a neutrality, The king of Pruſſia profeſſed 
himſelf extremely well pleaſed with the propoſal; and 23 
the moſt convincing proof of his neutrality, deſired the king 
of Poland would ſeparate his army, by ordering his troops 
to return to their former quarters. His Poliſh majeſty dd 
not like to be ſo tutored in his own dominions: he depend. 
ed for his own ſafety more upon the valour and attachment of 
his troops thus aſſembled, than upon the friendſhip of 
prince who had invaded his dominions, and ſequeſtered his 
revenue without provocation: and he truſted too much to 
the ſituation of his camp at Pirna, which was deemed in- 
pgs In the mean time, the king of Pruſſia fixed his 

ead-quarters at Seidlitz, about half a German league di- 
tant from Pirna, and poſted his army in ſuch a manner 2 
to be able to intercept all convoys of proviſion deſigned for 
the Saxon camp : his forces extended on the right towards 
the frontiers of Bohemia, and the van-guard aftully 
ſeized the paſſes that lead to the circles of Satzer and 
Leutmeritz in that kingdom ; while prince Ferdinand of 
Brunſwick marched with a body of troops along the Elbe, 
and took poſt at this laſt place without oppoſition. At the 
ſame time the king covered his own dominions, by affen- 
bling two conſiderable bodies in the Upper and Lower. Sie. 
ſia, which occupied the paſſes that communicated with the 
circles of Buntzla and Koningſgratz. Hoſtilities were com. 
menced on the 13th day of September by a detachment ct 
Pruſſian huſſars, who attacked an Auſtrian eſcorte to a con. 
voy of proviſions, deſigned for the Saxon camp; and hat- 
ing routed them, carried off a conſiderable number of loc. 
ed waggons. The magazines at Dreſden were filled ui 
an immenſe quantity of proviſion and forage for the Pruffun 
army, and the bakers were ordered to prepare a vaſt quit 
tity of bread, for which purpoſe 30 new ovens were ered- 
ed. When the king of Pruſſia firſt arrived at Dreſden, he 
lodged at the houſe of counteſs Moczinſka ; and gave” 
ders that the queen and royal family of Poland ſhould be 
be treated with all due veneration and reſpect :* ©" 
while the Saxon camp was blocked up on every . 
ſometimes permitted a waggon, loaded with freſh provith 
and game, to paſs unmoleſted for the uſe of his Po 
— ay | 
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During theſe tranſactions the greateſt part of the 


the doors ſhould be ſealed up; but afterwards he returned with = * 
break them open: then her majeſty, placing herſelf before the _ a99 
truſted ſo much to the promiſe of the king of Pruſſia, that ſhe m 25 
lieve he had given ſuch orders. The officer declaring that bis y " ris 
poſitive, and that he durſt not diſobey them, ſhe continued in the fam Tec 
declaring, that if violence was to be uſed, he muſt begin with her. -eſty car 
ficer returning to acquaint the king with what had paſſed, N f his po- 
jured the miniſters of Pruſſia and England to remind his male Fd with f 
miſe, but her repreſentations had no effect; the officer returner Anſt it n 
orders to uſe force, in ſpite of the oppoſition ſhe might make * 1251 
perſon. The queen finding herſelf in danger of her life, at leugt (ized 
the doors were forced, the cheſts broke open, and all the papef 
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| nv advanced into Bohemia, under the com- 
Dn, Velit-Mareſchal Keith, f who reduced the town 
. palace of Tetchen, took poſſeſſion of all the paſſes, 
pot” encamped near Auſſig, a ſmall town in Bohemia, at no 
reat diſtance from the imperial army, amounting to 
ooo men, commanded by count Brown, an officer of 
ehm ertract, who had often diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
field by his courage, vigilance, and conduct. His Pruſſi- 
an majeſty having left a conſiderable body of troops for the 
blockade of Pirna, aſſumed in perſon the command of Ma- 
reſchal Keith's corps, and advanced to give battle to the 
enemy. On the 29th day of September he formed his 
troops in two columns, and in the evening arrived with his 
van at Welmina, from whence he ſaw the Auſtrian army 
-ofted with its right at Lowoſchulz, and its left towards 
the Egra. Having occupied with fix battalions a hollow 
way, and ſome riſing grounds, which commanded the town 
of Lowoſchutz, he remained all night under arms at Wel- 
mina; and on the firſt day of October, early in the morn- 
ing, formed his whole army in order of battle ; the firſt 
line, conſiſting of the infantry occupied two hills, and a 
bottom betwixt them; the ſecond line being formed of 
ſome battalions, and the third compoſed of the whole ca- 
valry. The Auſtrian general had taken poſſeſſion of Low- 
oſchutz, with a great body of infantry, and placed a bat- 
tary of cannon, in front of the town : he had formed his 
cavalry chequerwiſe, in a line between Lowoſchutz and the 
village of Sanſchitz ; and poſted about 200 Croats and ir- 
regulars in the vineyards and avenues on his right. The 
morning was darkened with a thic fog, which vaniſhed 
about ſeven: then the Pruſſian cavalry advanced to attac 
the enemy's horſe, but received ſuch a fire from the irregu- 
lars, poſted in vineyards and ditches, as well as from a nu- 
merous artillery, that they were obliged to retire for pro- 
tection to the rear of the Pruffian infantry and cannon. 
There being formed, and led bac to the charge, they made 
an impreſſion on the Auſtrian cavalry, and drove the ir- 
regulars and other bodies of infantry irom the ditches, de. 
files, and vineyards which they poſſeſſed: but they ſuffer- 
ed ſo ſeverely in this dangerous ſervice, that the king or- 
dered them to re-aſcend the hill, and take the poſt again be- 
hind the infantry, from whence they no more advanced. 
ln the mean time a furious cannonading was maintained on 
boch ſides with conſiderable effect. At length the left of 
W the Pruſſian infantry was ordered to atrac the town of Low. 
oſchutz in flank ; but met with a very warm reception, and, 
in all likelihood, would have miſcarried, had not Veldt- 
Mareſchal Keith headed them in perſon : when he drew 
his ſword, and told them he would lead them on, he was 
given to underſtand, that all their powder and ſhot was ex- 
hauſted ; he turned immediately to them with a cheartul 
WE countenance, ſaid he was very glad they had no more am- 
munition, being well aſſured the enemy could not withſtand 
chem at puſh of a bayonet; ſo ſaying, he advanced at their 
bead, and driving the Auſtrians from Lowoſchutz, ſet the 
ſuburbs on fire. The infantry had been already obliged to 
quit the eminence on the right; and. now the whole army 
auit the eminence on the right; and now their whole army 
eured to Budin, on the other fide of the Egra. Some pri- 
W loners, colours, and pieces of cannon, were taken on both 
hides; and the loſs of each might amount to 2,500 killed 
and wounded : fo that on the whole, it was a drawn battle, 
though both generals claimed the victory. The detail of 
the action, publiſhed at Berlin, delares that the king of 
Pruſſia not only gained the battle, but that ſame day eſta- 
W liſhed his head quarters at Lowoſchutz : whereas, the Auſ- 
ran gazette affirms, that Mareſchal count Brown obliged 
dis Pruſſian majeſty to retire, and remained all night on the 
W field of battle; but next day, finding his troops in want of 
aer, he repaired to the camp of Budin. If the battle was 
all decifive, the advantage certainly fell to the Auitrians 
W for his Pruflian majeſty, who, in all probability, had hop- 
dd to winter at Pragu, was obliged, by the oppoſition he met 
wich, to reſign this plan, and retreat before winter into the 
clectorate of Saxony. 


The Pruſſian army having rejoined that body which had 


3 be Broth to the earl Mareſchal of Scotland, a gentleman who had ſigna- 
12 himſelf as a general in the Ruſſian army, and was accounted one of the 

ki oftcers of his time; not more admired for his genius, than amiable in 

$ diſpoſition, 

. 8 The letter was to the following effect : 

V-Idt-Mareſchal Count Rutowſki, a ; 
_ . s not without extreme ſorrow I underſtand the deplorable ſituation, 
hs ih Chain of misfortunes has reſerved for you, the eſt of my generals, 

4. y Whole army: but we muſt acquieſce in the diſpenſations of Provi- 
ons? 4) conſole ourſelves with the rectitude of our ſentiments and inten- 
Major 7, Fould force me, it ſeems, as you give me to underſtand by 

-0r-general the baron de Dyhecrn, to ſubmit to conditions the more ſe- 
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been left to bloc up the Saxons at Pirna, his Poliſh ma- 


jeſty and his troops were reduced to ſuch extremity of want, 


that it became indiſpenſably neceſſary to attempt an eſcape, 
or ſurrender to the king of Pruſſia. The former part of the 
alternative was choſen, and the plan concerted with count 
Brown, the Auſtrian general, who, in order to falicitate 
the execution, advanced privately with & body of troops to 
Litchtendorf, near Schandau; but the junction could not 
be effected. On the 14th day of October the Saxons threw 
a bridge of boats over the Elbe, near Konigſtein, to which 
caltle they removed all their artillery ; then ſtriking their 
tents in the night, paſſed the river undiſcovered by the 
enemy. They continued to retreat with all poſſible expe- 
dition; but the roads were ſo bad, they made little progreſs. 
Next day, when part of them had advanced about half 
way up a hill oppoſite co Konigſtein, and the reſt were en- 
tangled in a narrow plain, where there was no room to act, 
they perceived that the Pruſſians were in poſſeſſion of all the 
2 and found themſelves ſurrounded on every fide, 
ainting with hunger and fatigue, and deſtitute of every 
convenience. In this deplorable condition they remained, 
when the king of Poland, from the fortreſs of Konigſtein, 
ſent a letter to his general, the Veldt-Mareſchal count Ru- 
towſki, veſting him with full and diſcretionary power to 
ſurrender, or take ſuch other meaſures as he ſhould judge 
moſt conducive to the preſervation of the officers and ſol- 
diers s. By this time count Brown had retired to Budin, 
ſo that there was no choice left. A capitulation was de- 
manded : but, in effect, the whole Saxon army was obliged 
to ſurrender at diſcretion : and the ſoldiers were atter- 
wards, by compulſion, incorporated with the troyups of 
Pruſſia. The king of Poland being thus deprived of his 
electoral dominions, his troops, arms, artillery, and am- 
munition, thought it high time to provide for his own fafe- 
ty, and retired with all expedition to Poland. His Pruſſian 
majeſty cantoned his forces in the neighbourhood of Seid- - 
liz, and along che Elbe towards Dreſden. His other army, 
which had entered Bohemia, under the command of the 
count de Schwerin, retired to the confines of che coui:ty of 
Glatz, where they were diſtributed in quarters of canton- 


ment; ſo that this ſhort campaign was finiſhed by the be- 


ginning of November. 

The king of Poland, in his diftreſs, did not fail to implore 
the aſſiſtance and mediation of neutral powers. His mimſ- 
ter at the Hague preſented a memorial to the ſtates-general, 
complaining, that the invaſion of Saxony was one of thole 
attacs againſt che law of nations, which from the great re- 
ſpect due to this law, demanded the aſſiſtance of ever 
power intereſted in the preſervation of its own liberty — 
independency. He obſerved, that, from the firſt glimſe 
of miſunderſtanding between the court of Vienna and 
Berlin, he had expreſſly enjoined his miniſters at all the 
courts of Europe to declare, that it was his firm reſolu- 
tion in the preſent conjuncture of affairs, to obſerve the 
ſtricteſt neutrality. He repreſented, that a free and neu- 
tral ſtate had been, in the midſt of peace, invaded by 
an enemy, who diſguiſed himfelf under the maſque of 
friendſhip, without alledging the leaſt complaint, or any 
pretenſion whatſoever ; but founding himſelf ſolely on his 
own convenience, made, himſelf maſter, by armed force, 
of all the cities and towns of the electorate, diſmantling 
ſome, and fortifying others: that he had diſarmed the 


burghers; carried off the magiſtrates as hoſtages for the 


payment of unjuſt and enormous contributions of proviſions 
and forage; ſeized the coffers, confiſcated the revenues of 
the electorate, broke open the arſenals, and tranſported 
the arms and artillery to his own town of Magdeburgh ; 
aboliſhed the privy-council, and, inſtead of the lawful 
government, eſtabliſhed a directory, which acknowledged 
no other law but his own arbitrary will. He gave them to 
underſtand, that all theſe proceedings were flo other than 
preliminaries to the unheard-of treatment which was re- 
ſerved for a queen, whole virtues ought to have command- 
ed reſpect, even from her enemies: that, from the hands 
of that auguſt princeſs, the archives of the ſtate were forced 
away by menaces and violences, notwithſtanding the ſecu- 


vere, in proportion as the circumſtances hecome more neceſſitous. I cannot 
hear them mentioned. I am a free monarch ; ſuch I will live; ſuch I will 
die, and I will both live and die with honour. The fate of my army I leave 
wholly to your diſcretion. Let your council of war determine whether you 
muſt ſurrender priſoners of war, fall by the ſword, or die by famine. May 
our reſolutions, if poſſible, be conducted by humanity :; whatever they may 
* I have no longer any ſliare in them: and 1 declare you ſhall not be an- 
ſwerable for aught but one thing, namely, not to carry arms againſt me or my 
allies. I pray God may have you, mr. Mareſchal, in his holy keeping. 

Given at Konigſtein, the 14th of October, 17 56, 
* AUGUSTUS, Rex,” 


To the Velt-Marcſchal the count Rutowſki, 
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rity which her majeſty had promiſed herſelf under the pro- 
tection of all laws, human and dlvine; and notwithſtand- 
ing the repeated aflurances given by the king of Pruſſia, 
that not only her perſon, and the place of her reſidence, 
ſhould be abſolutely ſafe, but that even the Pruſſian garriſon 
ſhould be under her direction. He obſerved, that a prince 
who declared himſelf protector of the proteſtant religion had 
begun the war, by cruſhing the very ſtate to which that re- 
ligion owes its eſtabliſhment, and the preſervation of its 
molt invaluable rights : that he had broke through the moſt 
reſpectable laws which conſtitute the union of the Germanick 
body, under colour of a defence which the empire ſtood in 
no need of, except againſt himſelf : that the king of Pruſ- 
ſia, while he inſiſts on having entered Saxony as a friend, 
demands his army, the adminiſtration of his dominions, and, 
in a word, the ſacrifice of his whole electorate; and that 
the Pruſſian directory, in the declaration of motives, pub- 
liſhed under the nals of a prince to whom friendſhip was 
pretended, thought it ſuperftuous to alledge even any pre- 
text, to colour the uſurpation of his territories andre venues. 
Though this was certainly the caſe, in his Pruſſian majeſty's 
firſt expoſition of motives, the omiſſion was afterwards 
ſupplied, in a ſubſequent memorial to the ſtates-general ; 
in which he charged the king of Poland, as an accomplice 
in, if not acceſſary to the treaty of Peterſburgh ; and even 
taxed him with having agreed to a partition of ſome Pruſſian 
territories, when they ſhould be conquered. This treaty 
of partition, however, appears to have been made in time 
of actual war, before all cauſe of diſpute was removed by 
the peace of Dreſden. 

While the Auſtrian and Pruſſian armies were in the field, 
their reſpective miniſters were not idle at Ratiſbon, where 
three imperial decrees were publiſhed againſt his Pruſhan 
majeſty : the firſt, ſummoning that prince to withdraw his 
troops from the electorate of Saxony: the ſecond, com- 
manding all the vaſſals of the empire employed by the king 
of Pruſſia to quit that ſervice immediately; and the third, 
torbidding the members of the empire to ſuffer any levies of 
ſoldiers, for the Pruſſian ſervice, to be raiſed within their 
reſpective juriſdictions. The French miniſter declared to 
the diet, that the proceedings of his Pruſſian majeſty hav- 
ing diſcloſed to the world the project concerted between 
that prince and the king of England, to excite in the em- 
pire a religious war, which might be favourable to their 
particular views, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, in conſequence 
of his 8 with the empreſs- queen, and many other 
princes of the empire, being reſolved to ſuccour them in the 
moſt efficacious manner, would forthwith ſend ſuch a num- 
ber of troops to their aid, as might be thought neceſſary 
to preſerve the liberty of the Germanick body. On the 
other hand, the Pruſhan miniſter aſſured the diet, that his 
maſter would very ſoon produce the proofs that were come 
to his hands of the plan concerted by the courts of Vienna 
and Dreſden, for the ſubverſion of the electoral houſe, and 
for impoſing upon him a yoke, which ſeemed to threaten 
the whole empire. | 

About the ſame time, the Ruſſian preſident at the Hague 
communicated to the ſtates-general a declaration from his 


- miſtreſs, importing, that her imperial majeſty having ſeen 


; p =) 
a memorial preſented at the court of Vienna by the king of 


. Pruſha's envoy extraordinary, was thereby convinced that 


his Pruſſian majeſty's intention was to attac the territories of 
the emprels-queen ; in which caſe, ſhe (the czarina) was 
inevitably obliged to ſuccour her with all her forces; for 
which end ſhe had ordered all her troops in Livonia to be 
forthwith aſſembled on the frontiers, and hold themſelves 
in readineſs to march: that, moreover, the Ruſſian admi— 
ralty had been enjoined to provide immediately a ſufficient 
number of gallies for tranſporting a large body of troops to 
Lubeck. The miniſters of the cen, both at the 
Hague and at London, delivered memorials to the ſtates- 
general and his Britannick majeſty, demanding the ſuc- 
cours Which theſe two powers were bound to afford the 
houſe of Auſtria by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ; but their 
high mightineſſes kept warily aloof, by dint of evaſion, and 
the king of Great-Britain, was far otherwiſe engaged. The 
mvaſion of Saxony had well nigh produced tragedies in the 
roval family of France. The dauphineſs, who was far ad- 
vanced in her pregnancy, no ſooner learned the diſtreſsful 
circumſtances of her parents, the king and queen of Poland, 
than ſhe was feized with violent fits which occaſioned a miſ- 
carriage, and brought her life into the moſt eminent dan- 
ger. The Pruffian miniſter was immediately ordered to 
quit Verſailles; and directions were diſpatched to the 
French miniſter at Berlin, to retire from that court without 
taking leave, Finally, the emperor of Germany concluded 
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a new convention with the French King, reg,1,,: 
ſuccours to be derived from that quarter: g. 
in all the uſual forms, the aſſiſtance of the 
body, as guarantee of the pragmatic ſanction and tr 
of Dreſden; and Sweden was allo addreſſed gy h ay, 
ſubject. | de lame 

The king of Pruſſia did not paſſively bear alli 
tions that were fixed upon his conduct. His 
the Hague preſented a memorial, in anſwer tot 
Saxon refident, in which he accuſed the court 
of having adobted every part of the ſcheme wh 
mies had formed for his deſtruction. He affirmed that 
Saxon miniſters had, in all the courts of Europe, pla * 
every engine of unwarrantable politics, in order to — - 
way for the execution of their project: that they had * 
voured to give an odious turn to his moſt innocent adtion 
that they had ſpared neither malicious inſinuationz . 
even the moſt atrocious calumnies, to alineate all the rr 
from his majeſty, and raiſe up enemies againſt bim c., 
where. He ſaid, he had received information that the 
of Saxony intended to let his troops paſs freely, and aftæ ua 
wait for events which they might avail themſcives, en 
by joining his enemies, or making a diverſion in he 
nions: that in ſuch a ſituation he could not avoid h. 
recourſe to the only means which were left him for preycy; 
ing his inevitable ruin, by putting it out of the power V 
Saxony to increaſe the number of his enemies. He aſſerts 
that all the meaſures he had purſued in that ele orate were 
but the neceſſary conſequences of the firſt reſolution he u 
forced to take for his own preſervation: that he had done 
nothing but deprived the court of Saxony of the means gf 
hurting him; and this had been done with all poſible mo- 
deration : that the country enjoyed all the ſecurity and al 
the quiet which could be expected in the very mid{ gf 
peace, the Pruſſian troops obſerving the moſt exact diſci. 
pline: that all due reſpect was ſhown to the queen of Py. 
land, who had been prevailed upon, by the moſt ſuitable 
repreſentations, to ſuffer ſome papers to be taken fromthe 
Paper- office, of which his Pruſſian majeſty already had c- 

ies; and thought it neceſſary, to aſcertain the dangerous 
deſign of the Saxon miniſtry againſt him, to ſecure the ori- 
ginals; the exiſtence and reality of which might otheri 
have been denied. He obſerved that every man has 
right to prevent the miſchict with which he is threatened, 
and to retort it upon its author; and that neither the con- 
ſtitutions nor the laws of the empire could obſtruct the ex- 
ertion of a right ſo ſuperior to all others as that of {eli-pre- 
ſervation and ſaf-delence; eſpecially when the depoſitory 
of theſe laws is ſo cloſely united to the enemy, as manielt- 
ly to abuſe his power in her favour. 

Bur the moſt important ſtep which his Pruſſian majefy 
took in his own juſtification, was that of publiſhing another 
memorial, ſpecifying the conduct of the courts of Vienna 
and Saxony, and their dangerous deſigns againſt his perion 
and intereſt, together with the original documents adduced 
as proofs of theſe ſiniſter intentions. As a knowledge dt 

thele pieces is requiſite to form a diſtinct id ea of the ma- 
tives which produced the dreadful war upon the continen!, 
it will not be amiſs to uſher the ſubſtance of them to fle 
reader's acquaintance. His Pruſſian majeſty attirms, tu: 
to arrive at the ſource of the vaſt plan upon which t:! 
courts of Vienna and Saxony had been employed again 
him ever ſince the peace of Dreſden, we mult trace It 45 i 
bac as the war which preceded this peace: that the ay 
hopes which the two allied courts had conceived upon itt 
ſucceſs of the campaign in the year 1744, gave 0ccaiion . 
a treaty of eventual partition, ſtipulating that the cout! 
Vienna ſhould poſſeſs the duchy of Sileſia and the coun? 
of Glatz; while the king of Poland, elector of Sax01) 
ſhould ſhare the duches of Magdeburgh and Croillen; s 
circles of Zullichow and Swibus, together with the Prout 
part of Luſatio; that after the peace of Dreſden, conchuues 
in the year 1745, there was no further room for à tion“ 1 
this nature; yet the court of Vienna propoſed to 155 
Saxony a new alliance, in which the treaty of event. By 
tition ſhould be renewed : but this laſt thought it nec * 
in the firſt place, to give a greater conſiſtency to then ary 
by grounding it upon an alliance between the gin ad 
queen and the czarina. Accordingly, theſe two pom eb 
in fact, conclude a defenſive alliance at Peterſburg) we . 
courſe of the enſuing year: but the body or ofteni1 4 
of this treaty was compoſed merely with a view to l g he 
from the knowledge of the public ſix ſecret ation” 

fourth of which was levelled fingly againſt Pruſſia, - "e 
ing to the exact copy of it, which appeared an ung 

cuments. In this article, the empreſs- queen ot Hufe 
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| ia ſets out with a proteſtation, that ſhe will re- 
and 1 the treaty of Dreſden: but explains her 
: * of thinking upon the ſubject, a liitle lower, in the 
3 terms: © If the king of Pruſha ſhould be the firſt 
G depart from this peace, by attacking either her majeſty 
empreſs- queen of Hungary and Bohemia, or her majeſty 
— empteſs of Ruſſia, or even the republic of Poland; in 
al theſe caſes, the rights of the empreſs-queen to Sileſia 
= the county of Glatz would again take place, and reco- 
— their full effect; the two contracting parties ſhould mu- 
tually aſſiſt each other with 60,000 men to achieve theſe 
conqueſts. The king obſerves upon this article, that every 
war which can ariſe between him and Ruſſia, on the re- 
ublic of Poland, would be looked upon as a manifeſt in- 
fraction of the peace of Dreſden, and a revival of the rights 
of the houſe of Auſtria to Silefia ; though neicher Ruſſia 
nor the republic of Poland 1s at all concerned in the treaty 
of Dreſden; and though the latter, with which the king 
iv ed in the moſt intimate friendſhip, was not even in alli- 
ance with the court of Vienna: that, according to the prin- 


| ciples of the law of nature, received among all civilized na- 


tions, the molt the court of Vienna could be authoriſed to 
doin ſuch caſes, would be to ſend thoſe ſuccours to her al- 
lies which are due to them by treaties, without her having 
the leaſt prerence, bn that account, to free herſelf from the 
particular engagements ſubſiſting between her and the king: 
he appealed, therefore, to the judgment of the impartial 
world, whether in this {ecret article the contracting powers 
tad kept within the bounds of a defenſive alliance ; or whe- 
cher this article did not rather contain a plan of an offenſive 
alliance againſt the king of Pruſſia. He athrmed it was ob- 
vious, from this article, that the court of Vienna had pre- 
pared three pretences for the recovery of Sileiia; and that 
ſhe thought to attain her end, either by provoking the Ring 
to commence hoſtilities againſt her, or to kindle a war be- 
tween his majeſty and Ruſſia by her ſecret intrig.1es and ma- 
chinations : he alledged that the court of Saxony, being in— 
vited to accede to this alliance, eagerly accepted the invi— 
tation; farniſhed its miniſters at Peteriburgh with full pow- 
ers for that purpoſe ; and ordered them to declare that their 
maſter was not only ready to accede to the treaty itſelf, but 
alſo to the ſecret article againit Pruſſia; and to join in the 
regulations made by the two courts, provided effectual 
mcatures ſhould be taken, as well for the fecurity of Saxo- 
nv, as for its indemniiication and recompence, in propor- 
tion to the efforts and progreſs that might be made; that 
the court of Dreſden declared, if upon any freſh attac from 
the king of Pruſha the emprets-queen ſhould, by their al- 
ſiſtance, not only re-conquer Sileſia, and the county of 
Glatz, but alſo reduce him within narrower bounds, the king 
of Poland, as elector of Saxony, would abide by the partt- 
ton formerly ſtipulated between him and the emprets- 
queen. He alſo declared that count Lots, the Saxon mi— 
niſter at Vienna, was charged to open a private negotiation 
for ſettling an eventual partition of the conqueſt which 
might be made on Pruſſia, by laying down, as the baſis of 
Nt, the treaty of Leiptick, ſigned on the 18th day of May, 
in the car 1745, as would appear by the documents atiix- 
et, He owned it had been ſuppoſed, through the u hole of 


* . . 0 * OD 
this negotiation, that the king of Pruſſia ſhould be the ag- 


greſlor againſt the court of Vienna; but he inſiſted, that 
cven in chis cate the king of Poland could have no riglit to 
make conqueſts on his Pruſſian majeſty. He likewile ac- 
znowiedged that the court of Saxony had not yet acceded 
2 form to the treaty of Peterſburgh; but he oblerved, its 
es were given to underſtand again and again, that it was 
rely to accede without reſtriction, whenever this could be 
done without riſque; and the advantages to be gained 
inaud be ſecured in its favour, circumſtances proved by 
uvers authentic documents, particularly by a letter from 
count Fleming to count de Bruhl, informing him that count 
that they could not take too ſecure meaſures againſt the am- 
bitious views of the king of Pruſſia; that Saxony, in parti- 
cular, ought to be. cautious, as being the moit expoſed: 
that it was of the higheſt importance to ſtrengthen their old 
©*323cments upon the footing propoſed by the late count 
de Harrach in the year 1 745; a ſtep which might be taken 
On occaſion of his Poliſh majeſty's acceſſion to the treaty of 
Peterſburgh. The antwer of count Bruhl to this diſpatch 
:mported, That the king of Poland was not averſe to treat 
in the utmoſt ſecreſy with the court of Vienna about ſuc— 
cours, by privite and confidential declarations relating to 
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ne fourth ſecret article of the treaty of Peterſburgh, on 
condition of reaſonable terms and advantages, which in 


this caſe ought to be granted to his majeſty. He quotted 
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Chlefield had charged him to repretent afreſh to his court, 


other diſpatches to prove the unwillingneſs of his Poliſh 
majeſty to declare himſelf, until the king of Pruſſia ſhould 
be attacked, and his forces divided; and that this ſcruple 
was admitted by the the allies of Saxony. From thele pre- 
miſes he deduced this inference, that the court of Dreſden, 
without having acceded in form to the treaty of Peterſburgh, 
was not leſs an accomplice in the dangerous dehgns which 
the court of Vienna had grounded upon this treaty; and 
that having been diſpenſed with from a formal concurrence, 
it had only waitcd for that moment when it might, without 
running any great riſque, concur in effect, and ſhare the 
ſpoils of its neighbour. In expectation of this petition, he 
(aid, the Auſtrian and Saxon miniſters laboured in concert 
and underhand with the more ardour, to bring the Catus 
Feederis into exiſtence; for it being laid down as a princt- 
ple in the treaty, that any war whatever between him and 
Ruſſia would authorite the emprets-queen to retake Sileſia, 
there was nothing more to be done but to kindle tuch a war; 
for which purpoſe no method was found more proper than 
that of embroiling the king with the emprels of Ruſha ; and 
to provoke that princeſs with all forts of falle inhnuations, 
impoſtures, and the moſt atrocious calumnies, in lay ing to 
his majeſty's charge a variety of deligns, ſometimes againſt 
Ruſſia, and even the perion of the czarina; ſometimes 
views upon Poland, and ſometime intrigues in Sweden. 
By theſe and other ſuch contrivances, he atiirmed they had 
kindled the animoſity of the empreſs to ſuch a degree, that 
in a council held in the month of October, in the year 1753, 
{he had reſolved to attac the king of Pruſſia, without any 
further diſcuſſion, whether he ſhould fall upon any of the 
allies of Rullia, or one of them ſhould begin with him: a 
relolution which for that time was fruſtrated by their want 
of ſeamen and magazines; but the preparations were con— 
tinued under pretence of keeping themſelves in a condition 
to tulhl their engagements contracted in the laſt ſubſidiary 
convention with England; and when all were finiſhed, the 
ſtorm would fall on the king of Pruſſia. 

This is the ſubſtance of that famous memorial publiſhed 
by his Pruſſian majeſty, to which the juſtifying pieces or au- 
thentic documents were annexed ; and to which a circum- 
itancial anſwer was exhibited by the partifans of her impe— 
rial majeſty. Specious reaſons may, doubtleſs, be adduced 
on either ſide of almoſt any diſpute, by writers of ingenuity : 
but, in examining this contelt, it muſt be allowed that both 
des adopted illicit practices. The empreſs- queen and the 
elector of Saxony had certainly a right to form detenhve 
treaties for their own preſervation ; and, without all doubt, 
it was their intereſt and their duty to ſecure themſelves from 
the enterprizes of ſuch a formidable neighbour; but, at the 
ſame time, the contracting parties ſeem to have carried 
their views much farther than defenſive meatures. Perhaps 
the court of Vienna conlidered the ceſſion of Silet us a cir— 
cumſtance altogether compulſive, and, therefore, not bind- 
ing againſt the rights ot natural equity. She did not at all 
doubt that the king of P ruſſia would be tempted by his am- 
bition and great warlike power to take ſome flep which 
might be juſtly interpreted into an infraction of the :reaty 
of Dreſden; and in that caſe the was determined to avail 
herfeli of the contederacy ſhe had formed, that ſhe might 
retrieve the countries fhe had loſt by the unfortunate events 
of the laſt war, as well as bridle the dangerous power and 
diſpoſition of the Pruſhan monarch : and, in all probabi- 
lity, the king of Poland, over and above the ſame conſi- 
deration, was deſirous of ſome indemnification for the laſt 
irruption into his electoral dominions, and the great ſums 
he had paid for the ſubſequent peace. Whether they were 
authorited by the law of nature and nations to make repri- 
ſals by an actual partition of the countries they might con- 
quer, ſuppoking him to be the aggreſſor, we thall not pre- 
tend to determine: but it docs not at all appear that his 
Pruſtian majeſty's danger was ſuch as entitted him to take 
thoſe violent ſteps which he now attempted to juſtify. By 
this time the Name of war was kindled up to a blaze that 
ſoon filled the empire with ruin and deſolation; and the 
king of Pruſſia had drawn upon himſelf the reſentment of 
the three greateit powers in Kurope, who laid afide their 
former animoſities, and every conſideration of that balance 
which it had coſt ſuch blood and treaſure to preſerve, in 
order to conſpire his deſtruction. The king himſelf could 
not but foreſee his confederacy; and know the power it 
might exert : but probably he confided ſo much in the num- 
ber, the valour and diſcipline of his troops: in the ſkill of 
his officers; in his own conduct and activity; that he hoped 
to cruſh the houle of Aultria by one rapid endeavour at the 
latter end of the ſeaſon, or at leaſt eftabliſh himſelf in Bo- 
hemia, before her allies could move to her affiftance. In 
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this hope, however, he was diſappointed by the vigilance 
of the Auſtrian councils. He found the empreſs-queen in 
a condition to make head againſt him in every avenue to her 
dominions; and in a fair way of being aſſiſted by the cir- 
cles of the empire. He ſaw himſelf threatened with the 
vengeance of the Ruſſian empreſs, and the ſword of France 

leaming over his head, without any proſpect of aſſiſtance 
— that which he might derive from his alliance with Great- 
Britain. Thus the king of England exchanged the alliance 
of Ruſſia, who was his ſubſidiary, and the friendſhip of the 
empreſs- queen, his old and natural ally, for a new connex- 
ion with his Pruſſian majeſty, who could neither act as an 
auxiliary to Great-Britain, nor as a protector to Hanover; 
and for this connexion, the advantage of which was merely 
negative, ſuch a price was paid by England as had never 
been given by any other potentate of Europe, even for ſer- 
vices of the greateſt importance. 

About the latter end of November the Saxon miniſter at 
Ratiſbon delivered to the diet a new and ample memorial, 
explaining the lamentable ſtate of that electorate, and im- 

loring atreſh the aſſiſtance of the empire. The king of 
Pruſka had alſo addreſſed a letter to the diet, demanding 
ſuccour of the ſeveral ſtates, agreeably to their guarantees of 
the treaties of Weſtphalia and Dreſden : but the miniſter 
of Mentz, as direQor of the diet, having refuſed to Jay it 
before that aſſembly, the miniſter of Brandenburgh ordered 
it. to be printed, and ſent to his court for further inſtruc- 
tions. In the mean time, his Pruſſian majeſty thought pro- 
per to intimate to the king and ſenate of Poland, that 
ſhould the Ruſhan troops be permitted to march through 
that kingdom, they might expect to ſee their country made 
a ſcene of war and deſolation. In France the proſpect of a 
general and ſanguinary war did not at all allay the diſtur- 
bance which ſprang from the diflention between the clergy 
and parliament, touching the bull Unigenitus. The "oy 
being again brought over to the eccleſiaſtical fide of the diſ- 
pute, received a brief from the pope, wy - it down as a fun- 
damental article, that whoſoever refutes to ſubmit to the bull 
Unigenitus is in the way to damnation : and certain caſes are 
ſpecified, in which the ſacraments are to be denied. The par- 
lament of Paris, conſidering this brief or bull as a direct attac 
upon the rights of the Gallican church, iſſued an arret or de- 
cree, ſuppreſſing the ſaid bull; reſerving to themſelves the 
right of providing againſt the inconveniencies with which 
it might be attended; as well as the privilege to maintain in 
their full force the prerogatives of the crown, the power and 
juriſdiction of the biſhops, the liberties of the Gallican 
church, and the cuſtoms of the realm. The king, diflatis- 
fed with their interpoſition, declared his deſign to hold a 
bed of juſtice in — at the palace. Accordingly, on the 
12th day of November, the whole bady of his guards, a- 
mounting to 10, ooo men, took poſt in the city of Paris: 
and next day the king repaired with the uſual ceremony to 
the palace, where the bed of juſtice was held: among other 
regulations, an edict was iffued. for ſuppreſſing the fourth 
and fifth chambers of inqueſts, the members of which had 
remarkably diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their oppoſition to 
the bull Unigenitus. N 

In England, the dearth of corn, ariſing in a great mea- 
ſure from the iniquitious practice of engroſſing, was to ſe- 
verely felt by the common people, that inſurrections were 
raiſed in Shropſhire and Warwickſhire by the populace, in 
conjunction with the colliers, who ſeized by violence all the 
proviſion they could find; pillaging without diſtinction the 
millars, farmers, grocers, and butchers, until they were 
diſperſed by the gentlemen of the country, at the heads of 
their tenants and dependants. Diforders of the tame nature 
were excited by the colliers on the foreſt of Dean, and thoſe 
employed in the works in Cumberland. The corporations, 
noblemen, and gentlemen, in different parts of the king- 
dom, exerted themſelves for the relief of the poor, who 
were greatly diſtreſſed ; and a grand council being aſſem- 
bled at St. James's on the ſame ſubject, a proclamation was 
publiſhed, for putting the laws in ſpeedy and effectual exe- 
cution againſt the foreſtallers and engroflers of corn. 

The fear of an invaſion having now ſubſided, and Hano- 
ver being ſuppoſed in greater danger than Great-Britain, the 
auxiliaries of that electorate were tranſported from England 
to their own country. At the latter end of the ſeaſon, when 
the weather became ſevere, the inn-keepers of England re- 
fuſcd to admit the Heſſian ſoldiers into winter quarters, as 
no proviſion had been made for that purpoſe by act of par- 
liament ; fo that they were obliged to hut their camp, and 
remain in the open fields till January : but the rigour of 
this uncomfortable ſituation was ſoftened by the hand of 
generous charity, which liberally ſupplied them with all 
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manner of refreſhment, and other convenlenciez 

mane interpoſition, which reſcued the national ahr 
from the imputation of cruelty and ingratitude. Wer 

On the 2d day of December, his ma eſty opened 

ſion of parliament with a ſpeech that ſcemed to 0 the ſe. 
by the genius of England. He exprefled his e 
that, under the guidance of divine Providen 
fortitude, and affection of his people would 
ſurmount all difficulties, and vindicate the dignity gt 
crown againſt the ancient enemy of Great-Britamn i 4 % 
clared that the ſuccour and preſervation of America 4 
tuted a main object of his attention and ſollicitude: 3 
ſerved, that the growing dangers to which the ri 2 
nies might ſtand expoſed, from late loſſes in that e Cole. 
demanded reſolutions of vigour and dilpatch, He ty We 
adequate and firm defence at home ſhould maint _ 
chief place in his thougits; and in this great view he — 
nothing ſo much at heart as to remove all grounds rn 
faction from his people: for this end, he recommend” 
the care and diligence of the parliament the fraing « 5 
national militia, planned and regulated with equal 3 
to the juſt rights of his crown and people; an — 
which might become one good reſource in time ot 3 
danger. He took notice that the unnatural union ot - 
cils abroad, the calamities which, in conlequence of x 
unhappy conjunction, might, by irruptions of 0 
mies into the empire, ſhake its conſtitution, overtyrg {1 
ſyſtem, and threaten oppreſſion to the proteſtant intens * 
the continent, were events which muſt ſenſibly ates the 
minds of the Britiſh nation, and had fixed the eyes of Hu. 
rope on this new and dangerous criſis. He gave them 1 
underſtand that the body of his electoral troops vi 
were brought hither at the defire of his parliament, he * 
now directed to return to his dominions in Germany, rele. 
ing with pleaſure on the ſpirit and zeal cf his people, in de. 
fence of his perſon and realm. He told the commons tha: 
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he confided in their wiſdom, for preferring more vigorong 


efforts, though more expenſive, to a leis effectual, and 
therefore leſs frugal plan of war; that he had placed hebe 
them the dangers and neceſſities of the public; and it wi; 
their duty to lay the burthens they ſhould judge unavoidable 
in ſuch a manner as would leaſt diſturb and exhauſt his neo- 
ple. He exprefled his concern for the ſufferings of the 
poor, ariſing from the preſent dearth of corn, and for the 
dliſturbances to which it had given rite ; and exhorted l 
parliament to conſider of proper proviſions for preventins 
the like miſchiefs hereafter. He concluded with remains, 
that unproſperous events of war in the Mediterrancan had 
drawn from his ſubjects ſignal proofs how dearly they ten- 
dered the honour of his crown ; therefore, they could not, 
on his part fail to meet with juſt returns of unwearied care, 
and unceaſing endeavours for the glory, proſperity, and 
happinets of his people. | 

The king having retired from the houſe of peers, tlie 
ſpeech was read by lord Sandys, appointed to act as {peaker 
to that houſe; then earl Gower. moved for an adidrets, 
which, however, was not carried without objection, Inone 
part of it his majeſty was thanked for having cauled a boy 
of electoral troops to come into England at the requeſt at 
parliament ; and this article was diſagreeable to thole wad 
had diſapproved of the requeſt in the laſt ſeſſion. They d 
they wiſhed to ſee the preſent addreſs unanimouſly agreed 
to by the lords; a ſatisfaction they could not have, it lach 
a paragraph ſhould be inſerted ; for they ſtill thought tte 
bringing over Hanoverian troops a prepoſterous meals: 
becauſe it had not only loaded the nation with an enormo® 
expence, but alſo furniſhed the court of France with a Pl, 
ſible pretence for invading the electorate, which others 
it would have no ſhadow of reaſon to atiac ; beſides, che _ 
pedient was held in reprobation by the ſubjects in gene» 
and ſuch a paragraph might be conſidered as an int © 
the people. Notwithſtanding theſe exceptions, uhich © 
not ſeem to be very important, the addreſs, including © 
paragraph, was approved by a great majority. 22 

In the addreſs of the commons no ſuch paragraph was. 
ſerted. As ſoon as the ſpeaker had recited his marchers 
ſpeech, mr. C. Townſhend propoſed the heads of an d 
to which the houſe unanimouſly agreed ; and it V®? 41 
ſented accordingly. This neceſſary form was no ſooner W 
cuſſed, than the houſe, with a warmth of humanity 85 yl 
nevolence ſuitable to ſuch an aſſembly, reſolved fel ny 
a committee, to deliberate on that part of ls we i, 
ſpeech which related to the dearth of corn that 10 "0. 
treſſed the poorer claſs of people. 3 
framed, to prohibit, for a time limited, the exports. 4 
corn, malt, meal, flour, bread, biſcuit, and ſtarch: 
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A reſolution unanimouſly taken to addreſs the ſovereign; 
that an embargo might be forthwith laid upon all ſhips 
jaden or to be Taden with theſe commodities to be exported 
om the ports of Great-Britain and Ireland. At the ſame 
time, vice-admiral Boſcawen, from the board of admiral- 
ty informed the houſe, that the king and the board having 
been diflatisfied with the conduct of admiral Byng, ina late 
action with the French fleet in the Mediterranean, and for 
the appearance of his not having acted agreeably to his in- 
ſtructions for the relief of Minorca, he was then in cuſtody 
of the marſhal of the admiralty, in order to be tried by a 
court-martial z that although this was no more than what 
was uſual in like caſes, yet as admiral Byng was then a 
member of the houſe, and as his confinement might detain 
him ſome time from his duty there, the board of admiralty 
thought it a reſpect due to the houſe to inform them of the 
commitment and detainer of the ſaid admiral. This mel- 
ſage being delivered, the journal of the houle in relation to 
rear-admiral Knowles was read, and what mr. Botcawen 
now communicated was alſo inſerted. 

[1757] The committees of ſupply, and of ways and means, 
being appointed, took into conſideration the necefhries of 
che ſtate, and made every ample proviſion for enabling his 
majeſty to maintain the war with vigour. They granted 

5,000 men for the ſea-ſervice, including 11,419 marines ; 
and for the land-ſervice 49,749 effective men, compre- 
hending 4008 invalids. The ſupply was granted for the 
maintenance of theſe forces, as well as for the troops of Heſſe 
and Hanover; for the ordnance; the levy of new regiments; 
for aſſiſting his majeſty in forming and maintaining an ar- 
my of obtervation, for the juſt and neceffary defence and 
preſervatior of his electoral dominions, and thoſe of his 
allies ; and towards enabling him to fulfil his engagements 
with the king of Pruſſia; bir the ſecurity of the empire 
againſt the irruption of foreign! armies, as well as for the 
ſupport of the common caule; for building and repairs of 
of (hips, hiring tranſports, payment of half-pay officers, 
and the penſions of widows: for enabling his majeſty to 
diſcharge the like ſum, raiſed in purſuance of an act patled 
in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, and charged upon the firſt 
aids or ſupplies to be granted in this ſeſſion, for enabling 
the governors and guardians of the hoſpital for the main- 
tenance and education of expoſed and deſerted young chil- 
dren to reccive all ſuch children, under a certain age, as 
ſhould be brought to the ſaid hotpital within the compatls 
of one year; * tor maintaining and ſupporting the new ſet— 
tlement of Nova Scotia; for repaiiing and finiſhing mili— 
tary roads; for making good his :nazelty's engagements with 
the landgrave of Hette-Cattel, tor the expeace of march- 
ing, recruiting, and remounting German troops in the pay 
of F reat- Britain; for empowering his majeſty to defray any 
extraordinary expences of the war, incurred or to be 1n- 
curred for the ſervice of the enſuing year, and to take all 
ſuch meaſures as might be neceflary to diſappoint or defeat 
any enterprizes or deſigns of his enemics, as the exigen- 
cy of affairs ſhould require: for the payment of tuch 
peifons, in ſuch a manner as his majelty ſhould di- 
et, for the uie and relief of his tubjefts in the ſeveral 
provinces of North and South Carolina and Vir ga, e— 
compence for fuch ſervices as, with approbation of his 
majeity's commander in chief in America, they retpective- 
ly had performed, or ſhould perform, either by putting 
inele provinces in a ftate of defence, or by acting with vi- 
gour againft the enemy; for enabling the Eaſt-India com- 
pany to defray the expence of a military force in their ſet- 
Uements, to be maintained in them, in lieu of a battalion 
ot his majeſty's forces withdrawn from thoſe forts and fac- 


* Rear-admiral Knowles being, in the month of December, 1749, tried 
at Vepitrd, before a court-martial, tor his behaviour in and relating to an 
act which happened on the iſt day of October in the preceding year, be- 
teen a Britiſh {quadron under his command, and a ſquadron of Spain, the 
court was unanimoufly of opinion, that the ſaid Knowles, while he was 
ending for the enemy, might, by a different diſpoſition of his ſquadron, 
have begun the attac with fix ſhips as early in the day as four of them were 
eNgaged; and that, therefore, by his neglecting fo to do, he gave the ene- 
8. 3 advantage: that the ſaid Knowles remained on board the ſhip 
: =_ with tis flag, after ſhe was diſabled from continuing the action, 
wugh he might, upon her being difabled, have ſhifted his flag ou board 
2 ſhip ; and the court were unanimouſly of opinion he ought to have 
33 in order to have conducted and directed, during the whole action, 
ee of the ſquadron entruſted tohis care and conduct, Upon conſi- 
=Y n of the whole conduct of the ſaid Knowles, relating to that action, the 

Hurt did unanimouſly agree that he fell under part of the 14th article of the 
"a Ks war, namely, the word Negligence, and no other; and alſo under 

* 230 article, The court, therefore, unanimouſly adjudged that he 
45 * - eprimanded for not bringing up the ſquadron in cloſer order than 

8 4 nd not beguming the attac with as great force as he might have 

15 and alſo for not ſhitting his flag, upon the Cornwall's being diſabled. 
3 "ming could more glorioully evince the generoſity of a Biitith parlia- 

an tus interpoſition for defending the liberties of Germany, in con 
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tories; for the maintenance and ſupport of the forts on the 
coaſt of Africa; for widening the avenues, and rendering 
more ſafe and commodious the ſtreets and paſſages leading 
from Charing- croſs to the two houſes of parliament, the 
courts of jullice, and the new bridge at Weſtminſter.! 
Such were the articles under whica we may ſpecify the ſup- 
plies of this year, on the whole amounting to 8, 3530, 32 51: 
gs. 3d. It muſt be acknowledged for the honour of admi 
niſtration, that the houſe of commons could not have exhi- 
bited ſtronger marks of their attachments : the crown and 
perſon of their ſovereign, as well as of their deſire to ſee 
the force of the nation exerted with becoming ſpirit. The 
ſums granted by the committee of ſupply did not exceed 
8,350, 32 f. 9s. 3d. the funds eſtabliſhed amounted to 
8,689,511. 198. 7d. ſo that there was an overplus of 338, 726l. 
10s. 4d. an excels which was thought neceſlary, in caſe 
the lottery, which was tounded on a new plan, ſhould not 
ſucceed. | 

Some of theſe impoſitions were deemed grievous hard- 
ſhips by thoſe upon whom they immediately fell; and many 
friends of their country exclauned againſt the projected ar- 
my of obſervation in Germany, as the commencement of a 
ruinous continental war, which it was neither the intereſt of 
the nation to undertake, nor in their power to maintain, 
without ſtarving the operations by ſea, and in America, 
founded on Britith principles; without contracting ſuch an 
additional load of debts and taxes, as could not fail to ter- 
minate in bankraptcy and diſtreſs. To thoſe dependents 
of the miniſtry, who obicrved, that as Hanover was threa- 
tened by France for iis connection with Great-Britain, it 
ought, in common gratitude, to be protected, tuen re- 
plied, that every ſtate, in aſſiſting any ally, onghi to have 
a regard of its own preſervation : that if the king of Eng- 
land enjoyed by inheritance, or fucc<flion, a province in 
the heart of France, it would be cqually abſurd and unjuſt, 
in caſe of a rupture with that kingdom, to exhauſt the trea- 
{ures of Great-Britain in the defence of ſuch a province; 
and yet the inhabitants of it would have the ſame right to 
complain that they ſuffered for their connexion with Eng- 
land. They oblerved, that other dominions, electorates, 
and principalities in Germany were ſecured by the conſti- 
tutions of the empire, as well as by fair and equal alliances 


with their co-eſtates; whereas Hanover ſtood ſolitary, like 


a hunted deer avoided by the herd, and had no other ſhel- 
ter but that of ſhrinking under the extended ſhield of 
Great-Britain : that the reluctance expreſſed by the German 
princes to undertake the defence of theſe dominions flowed 
from a firm perſuaſion, founded on experience, that Eng- 
land would interpoſe as a principal, and not only draw her 
ſword againſt the enemies of the electorate, but concentrate 
her chief ſtrength in that object, and waſte her treaſures in 
purchaſing their concurrence ; that, excluſive of an ample 
revenue drained from the ſweat of the people, great part 
of which had been expended in continental effort, the whole 
national debt incurred fince the acceſſion of the late king 
had been contracted in purſuance of meaſures totally fo- 
reign to the intereſt of thele kingdoms: that fince Hanover 
was the favourite object, England would ave money, and 
great quan'ities of Britiſh blood, by allowing France to take 
poilcthon of the electorate, paying its ranſom at the peace, 
and indemnifying the inhabitants for the damage they 
might ſuſtain; an expedicnt that would be productive of 
another good conſequence; it would rouſe the German 
princes from their affected indifference, and oblige them to 
exert themſelves with vigour, in order to avoid the deteſt- 
ed neighbourhood of ſuch an enterprizing invader. 

The article of the ſupply relating to the army of obſerva- 


junction with two electors only, agaidſt the ſenſe of the other ſeven, and in 
direct oppoſition to the meatures taken by the head of the empire, who, in 
the ſequel, ſtigmatiſed theie two princes as rebels, and treated one of them 
as an out-law, 

& This charity, eſtabliſhed by voluntary contribution, might, under pro- 
per reſtrictions, prove beneficial to the common-wealth, by reſcuing de- 
ſerted children from miſery and death, and quaiifying them for being ſer- 
viceable members of the community; but fince the liberality of parliament 
hath enabled the governors and corporation to receive all the children that 
are preſented, without queſtion or limitation, the yearly expence hath ſwelled 
into a national grievance, and the humane purpoſes of the original inſtituti- 
on are in a great meaſure defeated, Inſtead of an aſylum for poor forlorn 
orphans and abandoned foundlings, it is become a general receptacle for rhe 
oftspring of the diflolute, who care not to work for the maintenance of their 
families. The hoſpital itſelf is a plain edifice, well contrived for com 
and convenience, ſtanding on the north ſide of the city, and a little detached 
from it, in an agreeable and ſalubrious fituation, The hall is adorned 
with ſome good paittings, the chapel is elegant, and the regulations are 
admirable, | 

| The bridge at Weſtminſter may be conſidered as a national ornament. 
It was built at the public expence, from the neighbourhood of Weſtminſter- 


Hall to the oppoſite ſide of the river, and conſiſts of 13 arches conſtructed 
with equal elegance and ſimplicity. 
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tion took riſe from a meſſage ſigned by his majeſty, and 
preſented by mr. Pitt, now promoted to the office of prin- 
cipal ſecretary of ſtate, a gentleman who had, upon fun- 
dry occaſions, combated the gigantic plan of continental 
connexions with all the ſtrength and reaſon, and all the 
powers of eloquence. He now imparted to the houle an in- 
timation importing, It was always with reluctance that his 
majeſty aſked extraordinary ſupplies of his people ; but as 
the united councils, and the formidable preparations of 
France and her allies threatened Europe in general with 
the moſt alarming conſequence ; and as theſe unjuſt and 
vindictive deſigns were particularly and immediately bent 
againſt his majeſty's electorate dominions, and thoſe of his 
good ally, the king of Pruſſia, his majeſty confided in the 
experienced zeal and affection of his faithful commons, that 
they would cheartully aſſiſt him in forming and maintain- 
ing an army of obſervation, for the juſt and neceſlary de- 
fence and preſervation of thoſe territories, and enable him 
to fulfil his engagements with his Pruſſian majeſty, for the 
ſecurity of the empire againſt the irruption of foreign ar- 
mies, and for the ſupport of the common cauſe. Poſterity 
will hardly believe, that the emperor and all the princes in 
Germany were in a conſpiracy againſt their country, except 
the king of Pruſſia, the elector of Hanover, and the land- 
grave of Heſſe- Caſſel; and they will no doubt, be ſurpriſ- 
ed, that Great-Britain, after all the treaties ſhe had made, 
and the numberleſs ſubſidies ſhe had granted, ſhould not 
have an ally, left except one prince, to embarraſſed in his 
own affairs, that he could grant her no ſuccour, whatever 
aſſiſtance he might demand. The king's meſſage met with 
as favourable a reception as he could have deſired. It was 
read in the houſe of commons, together with a copy of the 
treaty between his majeſty and the king of Pruſſia, includ- 
ing the ſecret and ſeparate article, and the declaration fign- 
ed on each fide by the plenipotentiaries at Weſtminſter : 
the requeſt was granted, and the convention approved. 
With equal readineſs did they gratify his majeſty's inclina- 
tion, ſignified in another meſſage, delivered on the 17th 
day of May, by lord Bateman, intimating, That, in this 


critical juncture, emergencies might arile of the utmoſt im- 


portance, and be attended with the molt pernicious con- 
{equences, if proper means {ſhould not be immediately ap- 
plicd to prevent or defeat them; his majeſty was, therefore, 
deſirous that the houle would enable him to defray any ex- 
traordinary expences of the war, incurred or tobe incurred 
for the ſervice of the current year; and to take all ſuch mea- 
ſures as might be neceſlary to dilappoint or defeat any en- 
terprizes or. deſigns of his enemies, as the exigency of at- 
fairs might require. The commuttee of ſupply forthwith 
granted a very large ſum for theſe purpoſes, including the 
charge of German mercenaries. A like meflige being at 
the ſame time communicated to the upper-houſe, their lord- 
ſhips voted a very loyal addreſs upon the occaſion; and 
when the article of ſupply, which it produced among the 
commons fell under their inſpection, they unanimouſly 
agrecd to it, by way of a clauſe of appropriation. 

We have already obſerved, that the firit bill which the 
commons paſſed in this ſeſſion, was for the relief of the poor, 
by prohibiting the exportation of corn ; but this remedy not 
being judged adequate to the evil, another bill was framed, 
removing, for a limited time, the duty then payable upon 
foreign corn and {flour imported: as alſo permitting, for a 
certain time, all ſuch foreign corn, grain, meal, bread, 
bilcuit, and flour, as had been or ſhould be taken from the 
enemy, to be landed and expended in the kingdom duty 
free. In order ſtill more to reduce the high price of corn, 
and to prevent any ſupply of proviſions from being ſent to 
our enemies in America, a third bill was brought in, prohi- 
biting, fora time therein limited, the exportation of corn, 
grain, meal, malt, flour, bread, biſcuit, ſtarch, beef, pork, 
bacon, or other victual, from any of the Britiſh plantati- 
-ons, unleſs to Great-Britain or Ireland, or from any one 
colony to another. To this act two clauſes were added, for 
allowing thoſe neceſſaries, mentioned above, to be import- 
ed in foreign built ſhips, and from any ſtate in amity with 
Iris majeſty, either into Great-Britain or Ireland; and for 
exporting from Southampton or Exeter to the Iſle of Man, 
tor the uſe of the inhabitants, a quantity of wheat, barley, 
Cats, meal, or flour, not exceeding 2500 quarters. The 
commons would have ſtill improved their humanity, had 
they contrived and eſtabliſhed ſome eſlectual method to 
puniſh thoſe unſceling villains, who, by engroſſing and 
hoarding up great quantities of grain, had created this ar- 
tificial ſcarcity, and deprived their. fellow-creatures of 
bread, with a view to their own private advantage. Upon 
a ſubſequent report of the committee, the hoult reſolved, 


that, to prevent the high price of wheat and 6 
ſpirits ſhould be diſtilled from wheat for a limit 95 
While the bill, formed on this reſolution, was; 7 ie, 
a petition was preſented to the houſe by the brewer, gf 
don, Weſtminiter, Southwark, and parts adjacen l 
ſenting, that, when the reſolution patled, the Price. N 
which was before too high, immediately rofe to fuel Malt 
gree, that the petitioners found themſelves unter}; = 
ble of carrying on buſineſs at the price malt they 8 
caſioned, as they conceived, from an apprehenſion ©, vr 
neceſſity the diſtillers would be under to make Gen 
beſt pale malt, and ſubſtitute the beſt barley g Was, 
wheat: that, in ſuch a caſe, the markets wo! 
to ſupply a ſufficient quantity of barley for the 
both profeſſions, beſides other neceſlary uſes: 
fore, prayed, that in regard to public revenue to ub 
the trade of the petitioners ſo largely contributca, . 
meaſures might be taken for preventing tlie public i — 
r their particular diſtreſs. The houſe donde . 


nat 
lend a deaf ear to a remonſtrance in which the rover... 
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the bal 
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they, there. 


concerned. The members appointed to prepare 

immediately received inſtructions to make proviſion in it: 
reſtrain, for a limited time, the diſtilling of barle: _ 7 
and all grain whatſoever. The bill was tramed accors;... 
ly, but did not paſs without ſtrenuous oppoſitian. To. 
prohibition it was objected, that there are always lug ow. 
tities of wheat and barley in the kingdom fo G91. 


| en ed 
as to be unfit for any uſe but the diſtillery, COmtguenty 4 


reſtriction of this nature would ruin many farmests, an 
. e 
others employed in the trade of malting, Punicy!, 


intereſts, however, mult often be ſacrificed to the welfare 
of the community; and the preſent diſtreſs prevaile over 
the proſpect of this diſadvantage. If he had allo ans 
ſort of grain to be diſtilled, it would have been imnfih, 
to prevent the diſtilling of every kind. The prolitvition 
was limited to two months; but at the expiration of that 
term, the ſcarcity ſtill continuing, it was protracted by ; 


ov 


new bill to the 11th day of December, with a provilo, an- 


powering his majeſty to put an end to it at any time after 


The eſtabliſhment of a militia was a very pop lar and de. 
firable object, but attended with numberlets difiicultics, a 
a competition of intereſts which it was impollible to recon. 
cile. It had formerly been an inexhauſtible ſource of c- 
tention between the crown and the commons; but nw 
both apparently concurred in rendering it ferviceable to th2 
common- wealth; though ſome acquieſced in the ſchege, 
who were not at all hearty in its favour. On the fourth da, 
of December, a motion was made for the bill, by colon 
George Townſhend, eldeſt fon of lord viſcount To nihen, 
a gentleman of courage, ſenſe, and probity ; endued vit2 
penetration to diſcern, and honeſty to purtue the rex! in. 
tereſt of his country, in defiance of power, in contempt 0! 
private advantages. Leave being given to bring in 40! 
for the better ordering of the militia forces in e dect 
counties of England, the taſk of preparing it was ate 
mr. Townſhend, and a conſiderable number of te 09- 
able members in the houſe, comprehending his own brotue', 
mr. Charles Townſhend, whole genius fhone with Civil 
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guiſhed luſtre: he was keen, diſcerning, eloquent, abe, 
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out dependence. | 3 
While the militia bill remained under confiieration © 
the houſe, a petition for a conſtitutional and well reg 55 
militia was preſented by the mayor, jurats, and comm 
ality of the King's-town and pariſh of Maiditone, n & 
in common-council aſſembled. At the lame ume 1 
ſtances were offered by the proteſtant diſſenting mint e 
of the three denominations in and about the cities 1 
don and Weſtminſter; by the proteſtant Allen 
Shrewſbury; the diſſenting miniſters ot Dexvonſhite; ©; 
proteſtant diſſenters, being frecholders and „ 
the town, and county of the town of Nottingham, 
with other inhabitants of the church of England, e 


f a b . t mig 
their apprehenſion, that in the bill then depending, * = 
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be propoſed to enact, that the ſaid militia v 15 
ciſed on the Lord's day, commonly calles d 


f icht pats 
raying that no clauſe for ſuch purpoſe might 2 
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law. Though nothing could be more ri 
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and impertinent than the declaration of ſuch a ſcruple againſt 
a practice ſo laudable and neceſſary, in a country where 
that day of the week 15 generally ſpent in merry-making, 
riot, and debauchery, the houſe paid ſo much regard to the 
ſqueamiſh conſciences of thoſe puritanical petitioners, that 
Monday was pitched upon for the day of exerciſe to the mi- 
litia, though on ſuch working days they might be much 
more profitable employed, both for themſelves and their 
country; and that no religious pretence ſhould be left for 
oppoſing the progreſs and execution of the bill, proper 
clauſes were inferced for the relief of the quakers. Another 
etition and counter-petition were delivered by the magiſ- 
trates, freeholders, and burgeſſes of the town of Notting- 
ham, in relation to their particular franchiſes, which were 
accordingly conſidered in framing the bill. 

After mature deliberation, and divers alterations, it paſſed 
the lower-houſe, and was ſent to the lords for their con- 
currence : here it underwent ſeveral amendments, one of 
which was the reduction of the number of militia-men to 
one-half of what the commons had propoſed; namely, to 
22,340 men for the whole kingdom of England and Wales. 
The amendments being canvaſed in the lower-houſe, met 
with ſome oppoſition, and divers conferences with their 
lordſhips entued : at length, however, the two houles 
agreed to every article, and the bill ſoon received the royal 
lanction. No proviſion, however, was made for clothes, 
arms, accoutrements, and pay: had regulations been 
made for theſe purpoles, the act would have become a mo- 
ney-bill, in which the lords could have made no amend- 
ment: in order, therefore, to prevent any difference be- 
tween the two houles, on a diſpute of privileges not yet 
determined, and that the houſe of peers might make what 
amendments they ſhould think expedient, the commons 
left the expence of the militia to be regulated in a ſuble- 
quent bill, during the following ſeſſion, when thei could 
with more certainty compute what ſum would be neceflary 
for theſe purpoſes. After all, the bill ſeemed to be crude, 
imperfect, and ineffectual, and the promoters of it were 
well aware of its defects; that they were apprehenſive that 
it would have been dropped altogether, had they inſiſted 
upon the ſcheme's being executed in its full extent. They 
were eager to ſeize this opportunity of trying an experi- 
ment, which might afterwards be improved to a greater na- 
tional advantage; and, therefore, they acquieſced in many 
reſtrictions and alterations, which otherwiſe would not have 
been adobted. 

The next meaſure that fell under conſideration of the 
houſe was rendered neceſſary by the inhoſpital perſeverance 
of the publicans and inn-holders, who conceived themſelves 
not obliged by law to receive or give quarters in their houſes 
to any foreign troops, and accordingly refuſed admittance 
to the Heſſian auxiliaries, who began to be dreadfully in- 
commoded by the ſeverity of the weather. This objection 
implying an attac upon the prerogative, the government 
did not think fit, at this juncture, to diſpute any other way, 
than by procuring a new law in favour of thoſe foreigners. 
It was intituled, * a bill to make proviſion for quartering 
the foreign troops now in this kingdom,“ prepared by lord 
Barrington, the chancellor of the exchequer, and the ſol- 
licitor-general, and immediately paſſed without oppoſition. 
This lep being taken, another bill was brought in, for the 
regulation of the marine-forces while on ſhore. This was 
almoſt a tranſcript of the mutiny act, with this material 
difference: it empowered the admiralty to grant commiſſi- 
ons for holding general courts- martial, and to do every 
thing, and in the ſame manner, as his majeſty is empower- 
ed to do by the uſual mutiny-bill; conſequently, every 
clauſe was adopted without queſtion. 

The ſame favourable reception was given to a bill for the 
more ſpeedy and effectual recruiting his majeſty's land 
forces and marines; a law which threw into the hands of 
many worthleſs magiſtrates an additional power of oppreſſing 
their fellow- creatures: all juſtices of the peace, commitſh- 
oners of the land-tax, magiſtrates of corporations and bo- 


Ys It was enacted, that perſons pawning, exchanging, or diſpoſing of goods, 
without leave of the owner, ſhould ſuffer in the penalty of twenty ſhillings; 

and on non-payment, be committed for 14 days to hard labour; afterwards, if 
the money could not then be paid, or to be whipped publicly in the houſe of 
correction, or ſuch other place as the juſtice of the peace ſhould appoint, 
. publication of the proſecutog: that every pawnbroker ſhould make entry 
ot the perſon's name and place of abode who pledges any goods with him ; 


and the pledger, if he required it, ſhould have a duplicate of that entry: that. 


- panndcoker, receiving linen and apparel entruſted to others to be waſhed 
a ended, ſhould forfeit double the ſum lent upon it, and reſtore the goods: 
; e oath of any perſon whoſe goods are unlawfully pawned or ex- 
wy. the juſtice ſhould iſſue a warrant to ſearch the ſuſpected perſon's 
> © and upon refuſal of admittance the officer might break open the 

7; that goods pawned for any ſum not exceeding fol. might be re- 
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roughs, were empowered to meet by direction of the ſecre- 
tary at war, communicated in precevts ittued by the high- 
ſheriffs, or their deputies, within their reſpective diviſions, 
and at their uſual place of meeting, to qualify themſelves 
for the execution of the act: then they were required to ap- 
point the times and places. for their ſucceeding meetings; 


to iſſue precepts to the proper otficers tor thele ſucceeding 


meetings; and to give. notice of the time and place of 
every meeting to ſuch military officer, as, by notice from 
the ſecretary at war, ſhould be directed to attend that ſer- 
vice. The annual bill for preventing mutiny and deſertion 
met with no objection, and indeed contained nothing eſ- 
ſentially differerent from thar which hal pafſed in the laſt 
ſeſſion. The next law enacted was for the further prevent- 
ing embezzlements oi goods and apparel by thoſe. with 
whom they are entruſted, and putting a ſtop to the practice 
of gaming in public houtes. By this bill a penalty was in- 
flicted on pawnbrokers; in a ſummary way, for receiving 
goods, knowing them nut to be the property of the pledger, 
and pawned without the authority of the owner. * With 
reſpect to gaming, the act ordained, that all publicans ſuf— 
fering journeymen, labourers, ſervants, or apprentices to 
game with cards, dice, {hutle-boards, miſſi ſſippi, or billard- 
tables, ſkittles, nine-pins, &c. thou ld to;teir 40s. for the firſt 
offence, and for every ſubſequent offence 1ol. ſhall be le- 
vied by diſtreſs. 

Divers inconveniences having reſulted from the interpoſi- 
tion of juſtices, who, in purſuance of an act of parliament 
paffed in the preſent reign, aſſumed the right of eſtabliſhing 
rates for the payment of wages to weavers, ſeveral petitions 


were offered to the houſe of commons, repreſenting the evil 


conſequences of ſuch an eſtabliſhment; and although theſe 
arguments were anſwered and oppoled in counter-petitions, 
the commons, actuated by a laudable concern for the inte- 
reſt of the woolen-manufacture, after due deliberation, re— 
moved the grievance by a new bill, repealing h much of the 
former act as empowered juſtices of the peace o nake rates 
for the payment of wages®.—The commons were uot more 
forward to provide ſupplies for proſecuting the war with vi— 
gour, than ready to adopt new regulations for the advantage 
of trade and manufactures. The ſociety of the free Britiſh 
fiſhery preſented a petition, alledging, that they had em- 
ployed the ſuin of r30,305l. 88. 6d. together with the en- 
tire produce of their fiſh, and all the monics ariſing from 
the teveral branches allowed on the tonnage of their ſhip- 
ping, and on the exportation of their fiſh, in carrying on the 
ſaid fiſhery; and that from their being obliged, in the infan- 
cy of the undertaking to incur a much larger expence than 
was at that time foretcen, they now found themſelves fo far 
reduced in their capital, as to be utterly incapable of further 
proſecuting, the filheries with any hope of ſucceſs, unleſs 
indulged with the further aſſiſtance of parliament. They 
prayed, theretore, that, towards enabling them to carry on 
the ſaid fiſheries, they might have liberty to make uſe of 


ſuch nets as they ſhould find beſt adapted to the ſaid filhe- 


ries; cach buſs, nevertheleſs, carrying to ſea the lame quan- 
tity and depth of netting, which, by the fiſhery acts, they 
were bound to carry: that the bounty of thirty ſhillings 
per ton, allowed by the ſaid acts on the veſlels employed 
in the fiſhery, might be increaſed; and for as much as many 
of the ſtoc-proprietors were unable to advance any further 
ſum for proſecuting this branch of commerce, and others 
unwilling, in the preſent ſituation, and under the preſent 
reſtraint, to riſque any further ſum in the undertaking, that 
the ſtoc of the ſociety, by the ſaid acts made unalienable, 
except in caſe of death or bankruptcy, for a term of years, 


might forthwith be made transferable ; and that the peti- 


tioners might be at liberty, between the intervals of the 
fiſhing ſeaſons, to employ the bufles in ſuch a manner as 
they ſhould find for the advantage of the ſociety. While 
the committee was employed in deliberating on the parti- 
culars of this remonſtrance, another was delivered from the 
tree Britiſh fiſhery- chamber of Whitehaven in Cumberland, 
reprelenting, that as the law then ſtood, they went to Shet- 


covered within two years, the owner making oath of the pawning and tender- 
ing the principal, intereſt, and the charges : that goods remaining unredeem- 
ed for two years ſhould be forfeited and fold, the overptus to be accounted 
for to the owner on demand. | 

a It likewile imported, that all contracts or agreements made between 
clothiers and weavers, in reſpect to wages, ſhould, from and after the firſt of 
May, in the year 1757, be valid, notwithſtanding any ate eſtabliſhed, or to 
be eſtabliſhed; but that theſe contracts or agreements ſhould extend only 
to the actual prices or rates of workmanſhip or wages, and not the pay- 
ment thereof in any other manner than in money: and that if any clothier 
ſhould refuſe or neglect to pay the weaver the wages cr price agreed on, in 
money, within two days after the work ſhould be performed or delivered, the 
lame being demanded, ſhould forfeit forty ſhillings for every ſuch offence. 
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land, and returned at a great expence and loſs of time; and 
while the war continued durſt not ſtay there to fiſh, beſides 
being obliged to run the moſt imminent riſques, by going 
and returning without convoy: that, ever ſince the inſtitu- 
tion of the preſent fiſhery, experience had fully ſhown the 
fiſhery of Shetland not worth following, as thereby the pe- 
titioners had loſt two months of a much better fiſhery in St. 
George's channel, within one day's fail .of Whitehaven : 
they took notice, that the free Britiſh fiſhery ſociety had ap- 
lied to the houſe for further aſſiſtance and relief; and pray- 
ed that Campbel-town, in Argyleſhire, might be appointed 
the place of rendezvous for the buſles belonging to White- 
haven, for the ſummer as well as the winter fiſhery, that 
they might be enabled to fiſh with greater advantage. The 
committee, having conſidered the matter of both petitions, 
were of opinion that the petitioners ſhould be at liberty to 
uſe ſuch nets as they ſhould find beſt adapted to the white 
herring fiſhery : that the bounty of thirty ſhillings per ton 
ſhould be augmented to fifty: that the petitioners ſhould 
be allowed, during the intervals of the fiſhing ſeaſons, to em- 
ploy their veſſels in any other lawful buſineſs, provided 
they ſhould have been employed in the herring-fiſhery dur- 
ing the proper ſeaſons: that they might uſe ſuch barrels for 
packing the fiſh, as they then uſed, or might hereafter find 
beſt adapted for that purpoſe: that they ſhould have liberty 
to make uie of any waſte or uncultivated land, one hundred 
yards at the leaſt above high-water mark, for the purpoſe 
of drying their nets; and that Campbel-town would be the 
moſt proper and convenient place for the rendezvous of the 
builes belonging to Whitehaven. This laſt reſolution, 
however, was not inſerted in the bill which Led the 
other five, and in a little time received the royal aſſent. 

Such are the connexions, dependencies, and relations ſub- 
fiſting between the mechanicle arts, agriculture, and manu- 
factures of Great-Britain, that it requires ſtudy, delibera- 
tion, and enquiry in the legiſlature to diſcern and diſtinguiſh 
the whole ſcope and conſequences of many projects offered 
for the benefit of the common-wealth. The ſociety of mer- 
chant adventurers in the city of Briſtol alledged, in a peti- 
tion to the houſe of commons, that great quantities of bar- 
iron were imported into Great-Britain from Sweden, Ruſſia, 
and other parts, chiefly purchaſed with ready money, ſome 
of which iron was exported again to Africa and other places; 
and the ret wrought up by the manufacturers. They at- 
firmed that bar- iron, imported from North-America, would 
anſwer the ſame purpoſes; and the importation of it tend 
not only to the great advantage of the kingdom, by increaſ- 
ing its ſhipping and navigation; but alſo to the benefit of 
the Britiſh colonies: that by an act paſſed in the 23d year 
of his preſent majeſty's reign, the importation of bar-iron 
from America into the port of London, duty free, was per- 
mitted : but its being carried coaſtways, or farther by land 
than ten miles, had been prohibited; ſo that ſeveral very 
confiderable manufacturing towns were deprived of the uſe 
of American iron, and the out-ports prevented from em- 
ploying it in their export commerce: they requeſted, there- 
tore, that bar iron might be imported from North-America 
into Great- Britain, duty free, by all his majeſty's ſubjects. 
This requett being re- enforced by many other petitions from 
different parts of the kingdom, other clafles of men, who 
thought their ſeveral intereſts would be affected by ſuch a 
meature, took the alarm; and in divers counter-petitions 
ſpeciſied many ill conſequences which they alledged would 
ariſe from its being enacted into a law. Pamphlets were 
publiſhed on both ſides of the queſtion, and violent diſputes 
were kindled upon this ſubject, which was juſtly deemed a 
matter of national importance. 

The oppoſers of the bill obſerved, that large quantities 
of iron were yearly produced at home, and employed mul- 
titudes of poor people, there being no leſs than 109 forges 
in England and Wales, beſides thoſe erected in Scotland, 
the whole producing 18,000 tons of iron: that as the mines 
in Great-Britain are inexhauſtible, the produce would of 
late years have been confiderably increaſed, had not the 
people been kept under continual apprehenſion of ſeeing 
*—erican iron admitted duty free: a {uppolition which had 

ented the traders from extending their works, and dif- 
aged many from engaging in this branch of traffic: they 
Aged that the iron works already carried on in England 
ſioned a conſumption of 190,c00 cords of wood, pro- 

q in coppices that grow upon barren lands, which could 

; otherwite be turned to any good account: that as the 
ces afford ſhade, and preterve a moiſture in the 
ind, the paſture is more valuable with the wood, than 
i 041d be if the coppices were grubbed up; conſequently, 
a thc eltates where theſe now grow would fink in their 


yearly value: that theſe coppices, now cultivate 
ſerved for the uſe of the iron works, are likey 
neceſſary for the manufacture of leather, as 
bark for the tanners; and that, according to 
ment of theſe coppices, they produced a 

timber trees, ſo neceſſary Gr the purpoſes of bull 

They aſſerted, that neither the American iron, ndr , 
had yet been found in Great-Britain, was ſo pro 
verting into ſteel as that which comes from Sweden 
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Great-Britain imported from Sweden, becauſe it was 1 
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fit for edge-tools, anchors, chain- plates, and other ba. 

culars neceſſary in ſhip- building; nor diminiſh the 1 
tation of Ruſſian iron, which was not only harder tant 
American and Britiſh, but alſo could be afforded 

than that brought from our own plantations, even 
the duty of this laſt ſhould be removed. The imp 
of American iron, therefore, duty free, could j 
with no other ſort but that produced in Britain, with 
by means of this advantage, it would claſh ſo much, as tg 
put a ſtop in a little time to all the iron works now carte 
on in the kingdom, and reduce to beggary a great number 
of families whom they ſupport. To theſe objections the 
favourers of the bill ſollicited replied, that when a many. 
facture is much more valuable than the rough material 

and theſe cannot be produced at home in ſufficient quanti- 
ties, and at ſuch a price as is conſiſtent with the preſerra. 
tion of the manufacture, it is the intereſt of the legiſlatu 
to admit a free importation of theſe materials, even from 
foreign countries, although it ſhould put an end tothe p. 
duction of that material in this iſland: that as the ndiab. 
bours of Great-Britain are now more attentive than ever 10 
their commercial intereſts, and endeavouring to manufac. 
ture their rough materials at home, this nation muſt take 
every method for lowering the price of materials, otherviſe 
in a few years it will loſe the manufacture; and, inſtead of 
{upplying other countries, be furniſhed by them with all 
the fine toys and utenſils made of ſteel and iron: that being 
in danger of lofing not only the manufaQure but the pro- 
duce of iron, unleſs it can be procured at a cheaper rate 
than that for which it is fold at preſent, the only way of at- 
raining this end, is by diminiſhing the duty payable vpn 
the importation of foreign iron, or by rendering it necet.ur! 
for the undertakers of the iron mines in Great-Britain toe! 
their produce cheaper than it has been for tome vears 2 
forded : that the moſt effectual method tor this purpote 5 
to raiſe up a rival, by permitting a free importztion of al 
ſorts of iron from the American plantations : that America! 
iron can never be ſold fo cheap as that of Britain can be 
forded; for, in the colonies, labour of all kinds is mu! 
dearer than in England: if a man employs his own ſlaves, 
he muſt reckon in his charge a great deal more than gie 
common intereſt of their purchate money, becaulc when 
one of them dies, or eſcapes from his maſter, he lotes 99 
intereſt and principal: that the common intereſt of money 
in the plantations is conſiderably higher than in F,ngiaws, 
conſequently no man in that country will employ his 19%) 
in any branch of trade by which he cannot gun cones 
bly more per cent. than it is expected in Great-biitnn 
where the intereſt is low, and profit moderate; à ce 
ſtance which will always give a great advantage tote? 
tiſh miner, who likewiſe enjoys an exemption from Hes 
and inſurance, which lie heavy upon the American vega 
turer, eſpecially in time of wir. With reſpect to te 
prehenſion of the leather tanners, they obſerved, that 350 
coppices generally grew on barren lands, not fit for i 
and improved the paſturage, no proprietor would be wy 
expence of grubbing up the wood to ſpoil the paſture, 
could make no other uſe of the land on which it wa 1 
duced. The wood mult be always worth ſomething» ** 
cially in counties where there is not plenty ot coal, bo = 
timber trees would produce conſiderable auvantage - 3 ge 
fore, if there was not one iron mine in Great-Britat., 
coppices would be grubbed up, unleſs it grev mer 
ſoil, which would produce corn inſtead of cord wo0G Mr 25 
ſequently, the tanners have nothing to fear, wares 
planting hath become a prevailing taſte among da | 
holders of the iſland. The committee appointed 0 gh 
the bill ſeriouſly weighed and canvaſſed theſe arg! 
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examined diſpoted facts, and inſpected . ere 

lating to the produce, importation and manutactory 0 
- At length mr. John Pitt reported to the houſe their 
—_ a, implying that the liberty granted by an act paſſed 
64 _— 23d year of his majeſty's reign, of importing bar-iron 
"hes the Britiſh colonies in America into the port of Lon- 
don, ſhould be extended to all the other ports of Great- 
Britain; and that ſo much of that act as related to this 
clauſe ſhould be appealed. The honle having agreed to 
theſe reſolutions, and the bill being brought in according- 
Iv, another 32 was preſented by ſeveral noblemen, 
entlemen, freeholders, and other proprietors, owners, and 

oſleſſors of coppices and woodlands, in the welt-riding of 
Y ork(hire, alledging that a permiſſion to import American 
bar-iron duty free would be attended with numberleſs ill 
conſequences both of public and private nature; ſpecifying 
certain hardſhips to which they in particular would be ex- 
poſed ; and praying, that if the bill ſhould paſs they might 
be relieved from the prefſure of an act paſſed in the reign 
of Henry VIII. obliging the owners of coppice-woods to 

reſerve them, under ſevere penalties; and be permitted 
to fell and grub up their coppice-woods, 1n orderto a more 
proper cultivation of the ſoil, without being reſtrained by 
the fear of malicious and intereſted proſecutions. In con- 
ſequence of this remonſtrance, a clauſe was added to the 
bill, repealing ſo much of the act of Henry VIII. as prohi- 
biced the converſion of coppice or under- woods into paſture 
or tillage ; then it paſſed through both houles, and received 
the royal ſanction. As there was not time, after this affair 
came upon the carpet, to obtain any new accounts from 
America, and as it was thought neceſſary to know the 

aantities of iron made in that country, the houſe preſented 
an addreſs to his majeſty, defiring he would be pleaſed to 
give directions that there ſhould be laid betore them, in the 
next ſeſſion of parliament, an account of the quantity of 
iron made in the American colonies, from Chriſtmas, in 
the year 1749, to the ʒth day of January, in the year 1756, 
each year being diſtinguiſhed. 

From this important object, the parliament converted its 
attention to a regulation of a much more private nature. 
In conſequence of a petition by the lord-mayor, aldermen, 
and commons of the city of London, a bill was brought in, 
and paſſed into a Jaw without oppoſition, for the more effec- 
tual preſervation and improvement of the fry and ſpawn of 
ſiſh in the river Thames and waters of Medway, and for the 
better regulating the fiſhery in thoſe rivers. The two next 
meaſures taken for the benefit of the public were, firſt a bill 
to render more effectual the ſeveral laws then in being, for 
the amendment and preſervation of the highways and turn- 
pike roads of the kingdom ; the other for the more effec- 
tually preventing the ſpreading of the contagious diſtemper 
which at that time raged among, the horned cattle. A third 
aroſe from the diſtreſs of poor ſilk manufacturers, who were 
deſtitute of employment, and deprived of all means of ſub- 
ſiting, through the interruption of the Levant trade, occa- 
ſioned by the war, and the delay of the merchant ſhips from 
Italy. In order to remedy this inconvenience, a bill was 
prepared, enacting that any perions might import from any 
place, in any ſhip or veſſel whatfoever, till the iſt day of 
December, 1757, organzine thrown filk of the growth or 
production of Italy, to be brougut to the Cuſtom-houſe of 
London, whereſover landed: but that no Italian thrown 
ilk, coarſer than Bologna, nor any tram of the growth of 
Italy; nor any other thrown filk of the growth or produc- 
tion of Turkey, Perfia, Eaſt-India, or China, ſhould be 
imported by this act, under the penalty of the forfeiture 
thereof, Notwithſtanding ſeveral petitions preſented by the 
merchants, owners, and commanders of ſhips, and others 
trading to Leghorn, and other ports of Italy; as well as by 
the importers and manufacturers of raw ſilks, repreſenting 
the evil conſequences that would probably attend the paſſing 
ot ſuch a bill, the parliament agreed to this temporary devi- 
ation from the famous act of navigation, for a preſent ſupply 
to the poor manufacturers. 

The next civil regulation eſtabliſhed in this ſeſſion of par- 
lament was in itſelf judicious, and, had it been more eager- 
ly luggeſted, might have been much more beneficial to the 
public. In order to diſcourage the practice of ſmuggling, 
and prevent the deſperadoes concerned therein from inliſt- 
ag in the ſervice of the enemy, a law was paſſed, enacting, 
hat every perſon who had been, before the iſt of May in 
the prelent year, guilty of illegal running, conccaling, re- 
cerving or carrying any wool, or prohibited goods, or any 
loreign commodities liable to duties, the ſame not having 
been paid or ſecured ; or of aiding therein, or had been 
ound with fire-arms, or weapons, in order to be aiding to 
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ſuch offenders; or had been guilty of receiving ſuch goods 
after ſeizure ; or of any act whatſoever, whereby perſons 
might be deemed runners of foreign goods ; or of hinder- 
ing, wounding, or beating any officer in the execution of 
his duty, or aſſiſting therein, ſhould be indemnified from 
all ſuch offences, concerning which no {uit ſhould then have 
been commenced, or compoſition made, on condition that 
he ſhould, before being apprehended or profecuted, and 
before the iſt day of December, enter himſelf with ſome 
commitlioned officer of his majeſty's fleet, to ſerve as a 
common ſailor; and ſhould, for three years from ſuch en- 
try, unleſs ſooner duely diſcharged, actually ſerve and do 
duty in that ſtation, and regiſter his name, &c. with the 
clerk of the peace of the county where he reſided, as the act 
preſcribes. An attempt was made in favour of the ſeamen 
employed in the navy, who had been very irregularly paid, 
and ſubject to grievous hardſhips in conſequence of this ir- 
regularity. . Mr Grenville, brother to carl Temple, moved 
for leave to bring in a bill for the encouragement of ſeamen 
employed in his majelty's navy, and for eſtabliſhing a re- 
gular method for the punctual, ſpeedy, and certain pay— 
ment of their wages, as well as for reſcuing them from the 
arts of fraud and impolition. The propoſal was corrobora- 
ted by divers petitions : the bill was prepared, read, print- 
ed, and after it had undergone ſome amendment, paſſed 
into the houſe of lords, where it was encountered with 
ſeveral objections, and dropped for this ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment. 

The houſe of commons being deſirous of preventing for 
the future ſuch diſtreſſes as the poor had lately undergone, 
appointed a committee to conſider of proper proviions to 
reſtrain the price of corn and bread within due bounds for 
the future. For this purpoſe they were empowered to ſend 
for perſons, papers, and records, and it was reſolved that all 
who attended the committee ſhould have voices. Having 
enquured into the caules of the late ſcarcity, they agreed to 
ſeveral refolutions, and a bill was brought in, to explain 
and amend the laws againſt regraters, foreſtallers, and en- 
groflers of corn. The committee alſo received inſtructions 
to enquire into the abuſes of millers, mealmen, and bakers, 
with regard to bread, and to conſider of proper methods to 
prevent them in the ſequel, but no further progreſs was 
made in this important affair, which was the more intereſt- 
ing, as the lives of individuals, in a great meaſure, depen- 
ded upon a ſpeedy reformation ; for the millers and bakers 
were laid to have adulterated their flour with common whit- 
ing, lime, bone-aſhes, allum, and other ingredients per- 
nicious to the human conſtitution ; a conſummation of vil- 
lainy for which no adequate puniſhment could be inflicted. 
Among the meaſures propoſed in parliament which did not 
lucceed, one of the molt remarkable was a bill prepared by 
mr. Roſe Fuller, mr. Charles Townſhend, and mr. Banks, 
to explain, amend, and render more effectual a law pafled 
in the reign of king William III. intituled, An act to pu- 
niſh governors of plantations, in this kingdom, for crimes 
committed by them in the plantations.” This hill was pro- 
poſed in conſequence of ſome complaints, ſpecifying acts of 
cruelty, tolly and oppreſſion, by which ſome Britiſh gover- 
nors had lately been diſtinguiſhed ; but before the bill could 
be brought in the parliament was prorogued, 

But no ſtep taken by the houſe of commons, in the courſe 
of this ſeſſion, was more intereſting to the body of the peo- 
ple than the enquiry into the loſs of Minorca, which had 
excited ſuch loud and univerſal clamour. By addreſſes to 
the king, unanimouſly voted, the commons requeſted that 
his majeſty would give directions for laying before them 
copies of all the letters and papers containing any intelli- 
gence received by the ſecretaries of ſtate, the commiſſioners 
of the admiralty, or any others of his majeſty's miniſters, 
in relation to the equipment of the French fleet at Toulon, 
or the deſigns of the French on Minorca, or any other of 
his majeſty's poſſeſſions in Europe, ſince the firſt day of Ja- 
nuary 1755, to the firit day of Augult 1756. They like- 
wile deſired to perule a liſt of the ſhips of war that were 
equipped and made ready for ſea, from the firſt of Auguſt, 
in the year 1755, to the goth of April, in the following 
year; with the copies of all failing orders ſent to the com- 
manders during that period; as alſo the ſtate and condition 
of his majeſty's ſhips in the ſeveral ports of Great-Britain at 
the time of admiral Byng's departure, with the ſquadron 
under his command, for the relief of Fort St. Philip, during 
the period of the time above-mentioned, according to the 
monthly returns made by the admiralty, with the number 
of ſeamen muſtered and bor'n on board the reſpective ſhips. 
They demanded copies of all orders and inſtructions given 
to that admiral, and of letters written to and received from 
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him, during his continuance in that command, either by 
the ſecretaries of ſtate, or lords of the admiralty, relating 
to the condition of his ſquadron, and to the execution of 
his orders. In a word, they required the inſpecton of all 
papers which could, in any manner, tend to explain the loſs 
of Minorca, and the miſcarriage of mr. Byng's ſquadron, 
His majeſty complied with every article of their requeſts : 
the papers were preſented to the houſe, ordered to lie 
upon the table for the peruſal of the members, and finally 
referred to the conſideration of the committee of the wir * 
houſe. In the courſe of their deliberations they addreſſed 
his majeſty for more information, till at length the truth 
ſeemed to be ſmothered under ſuch an enormous burthen 
of papers as the efforts of a whole ſeſſion could not have 
properly removed. Indeed, many diſcerning perſons with- 
out doors began to deſpair of ſeeing the myſtery unfolded, 
as ſoon as the enquiry was undertaken by a committee of 
the whole houſe. They obſerved, that an affair of ſuch a 
dark, intricate, and ſuſpicious nature ought to have been 
referred to a ſelect and ſecret committee, choſen by ballot, 
empowered to ſend for perſons, papers, and records, and to 
examine witneſſes in the moſt ſolemn and deliberate man- 
ner : that the names of the committee ought to have been 

ubliſhed, for the ſatisfaction of the people, who could have 
Judged with ſome certainty whether the enquiry would be 
carried on with ſuch impartiality as the national misfortune 
required. They ſuſpected that this reference to a commit- 
tee of the whole houſe was a mal contrivance, to prevent a 
regular and minute inveſtigation, to introduce confuſion 
and conteſts, to _ perplex, and obumbrate; to teaſe, 
fatigue, and diſguſt the enquirers, that the examination 
might be hurried over in a ſuperficial and perfunctory man- 
ner; and the miniſtry, from this anarchy and confuſion 
of materials, half explored and undigeſted, derive a general 
parliamentary approbation, to which they might appeal 
from the accuſations of the people. A ſelect committee 
would have probably examined ſome of the clerks of the 
reſpective offices, that they might certainly know whether 
any letters or papers had been ſuppreſſed, whether the ex- 
tracts had been faithfully made, and whether there might 
not be papers of intelligence, which, though proper to be 
ſubmitted to a ſele& and ſecret committee, could not, 
conſiſtently with the honour of the nation, be commu— 
nicated to a committee of the whole houſe: Indeed, it 
does not appear that the miniſters had any foreign intelli- 
gence or correſpondence that could be much depended upon 
mn any matter of national importance, and no evidence was 
examined on the occaſion ; a circumſtance the leſs to be 
regretted, as in times paſt evil miniſters have generally 
found means to render ſuch enquiries ineffectual; and the 
ſame arts would, at any rate, have operated with the ſame 
efficacy, had a ſecret committee been employed at this 
juncture. 
ed from the committee, though ſome of them were not car- 
ried by the majority without violent diſpute and ſevere al- 
tercation. The firſt and laſt of their reſolutions require par- 
ticular notice. By the former, it appeared to the commit- 
tee, that his majeſty, from the 27th day of Auguſt, in the 
year 1755, to the 20th day of April in the ſucceeding year, 
received ſuch repeated and concurrent intelligence, as gave 
juſt reaſon to believe that the French king intended to in- 
vade his dominions of Great-Britain or Ireland. In the latter 
they declared their opinion, that no greater number of ſhips 
of war could be ſent into the Mediterranean than were actu- 
ally ſent thither under the command of admiral Byng ; 
nor any greater re-enforcement than the regiment which 
was ſent, and the detachment equal to a battalion, which 
was ordered to the relief of Fort St. Philip, conſiſtently 
with the ſtate of the navy, and the various ſervices eſſen- 
tial to the ſafety of his majeſty's dominions, and the in- 
tereſts of his ſubjects. It muſt have been ſomething more 
powerful than ordinary conviction that ſuggeſted theſe opi- 
nions. Whatever reports might have been circulated by 
the French miniſtry, in order to amuſe, intimidate, and 
detach the attention of the Engliſh government from Ame- 
rica and the Mediterranean, where they really intended to 
exert themſelves, yet the circumſtances of the two nations 
being conſidered, one would think there could have been no 
juſt grounds to fear an invaſion of Great-Britain or Ireland, 
eſpecially when other intelligence ſeemed to point out much 
more probable ſcenes of action. But the laſt reſolution is 

Ul] more incomprehentible to thoſe who know not exactly 
the baſis on which it was raiſed. The number of ſhips of 
war in actual commuliion amounted to 250, having on board 
$2,000 ſeamen and marines. Intelligence and repeated in- 
jurmation of the French deſign upon Minorca had been 


Be that as it may, ſeveral reſolutions were report- 
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conveyed to the miniſtry of England, about 
before it was put in execution. It is credible, 
this time the nation could not equip or {pare al; 
of the line and fix frigates, to ſave the imports 
Minorca? It is eaſy to conceive, that from a (i 
of go, ooo men one regiment of troops could na 
detached to re-enforce a garriſon, well known tab 
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for the works it was deſtined to defend? Jo net 
common intellects it appeared, that intelligence of 2 
ue ar. 


y ase 
the month of September, in the year 17535, 215 3 
notice that it would conſiſt of 12 ſhips of the hne Abrets 
the deſign againſt Minorca was communicateq 48 4 a 
the 27th day of Auguſt, by conſul Banks, of Cant * 
na; confirnmed by letters from conſul Bartes, a Go 
dated on the 17th and 26th of January, and received wy, 
mr. Fox, ſecretary of ſtate, on the 4th and 11th of Fe , 
ary, as well as by many ſubſequent iutimations : thr Pen 
withſtanding theſe repeated adviſes, even after hottie. 
had commenced in Europe, when the garriſon of — 
amounted to no more than four incomplete regiments, a 4 
one company of artillary, 42 officers being abſent, an, : 
place otherwiſe unprovided for a fiege, when the Medite. 
ranean {quadron, commanded by mr. Edgecumbe vs 
ſiſted of two ſhips of the line, and five frioates: | 
ſtores, ammunition, or proviſion, the abſent off 
longing to the garriſon, recruits for the regiments, thay) 
ready raiſed, miners, nor any additional troops, were ies 
to the iſland, nor the ſquadron augmented, till admit 
Byng failed from Spithead on the 6th day of April, with 95 
more ſhips of the line than, by the moſt early and auen. 
tic intelligence, the government were informed would (ii 
from Toulon, even when mr. Byng ſhould have been join. 
ed by commodore Edgecumbe; a junction upon which ng 
dependence ought to have been laid; that this ſquadron 
ccntained no troops but ſuch as belonged to the four regt- 
ments in garrifon, except one battalion to ſerve in the 
fleet as marines, unleſs we include the order for another tg 
be embarked at Gibraltar, which order was neither obeyed 
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nor underfiood : that, conſidering the danger to which . 


norca was expoled, and the forwardneſs of the enemy'; 
preparations at Toulon, admiral Oſborne, with 1; ſhips 
of the line and one. frigate, who returned on the 16th of 
February, after having conveyed a fleet of merchant-ſhirs, 
might have been detached ro Minorca, without hazardins 


the coaſt of Great-Britain; for at that time, excluſive d 


this ſquadron, there were cight ſhips of the line and z 
frigates ready manned, and 32 ſhips of the line and fire 
frigates almoſt equipped: that admiral Hawke was ſent 
with 14 ſhips of the line and one frigate to cruiſe in the bay 
of Biſcay, after repeated intelligence had been received that 
the French fleet had ſailed for the Weſt-Indies, and the 
eleven ſhips remained at Breſt and Rochefort were in wait 
of hands and cannon, ſo that they could never ſerve to 
cover any embarkation or deſcent, conſequently mr. Hawke: 
ſquadron might have been ſpared for the relief of Minorc2: 
that, inſtead of attending to this important object, the a. 
miralty, on the 8th day of March ſent two {hips of the line 
and three frigates to intercept a coaſting convoy off Cape 
Barfleur ; on the 11th of the ſame month they detached 
two ſhips of the line to the Weſt- Indies, and on the 19! 
two more to North-America, where they could be of litt 
immediate ſervice; on the 23d two of the line and tt 
frigates a convoy off Cherbourg; and on the iſt ot Ap") 
five ſhips of the line, including three returned from d 
laſt ſervice, to re-enforce fir Edward Hawke, already i 
ſtrong for the French fleet bound to Canada: that al: thei 
ſhips might have been added td mr. Byng's 1qua«'o, 
without expoſing Great-Britain or Ireland to any hazais © 
invaſion: that at length mr. Byng was detached with 10 3s 
ſhips only, and even denied a frigate to repeat 1gnals, © 
which he petitioned ; although at that very time there!“ 
in port, excluſive of his ſquadron, 17 ſhips of the line 20% 
13 frigates ready for ſea, beſides 11 of che line and 10 — 
gates almoſt equipped. From thele and other cue 
ſtances, particulariſed and urged with great vivacith, i 
individuals inferred, that a great number of ſhips _ 
have been detached to the Mediterranean than were acta 
ſent with admiral Byng : that the not ſending an cafe, 
ſtronger force was one great cauſe of Minorca's being 
and co-operated with the delay of the miniſtry in len 
thither a re- enforcements of troops, their neglec a 
ing the officers of the garriſon to continue abſent oe 
duty, and their omitting to give orders for rang 

to ſerve in the fortreſs of Mahon. as es 

The next enquiry in which the houſe of comme”. 
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ived related to the contracts for victualling the forces in 
America, which were ſuppoſed by ſome patriots to be 
fraudulent and unconſcionable. This ſuſpicion aroſe from 
an ambiguous expreſſion, on which the contractor being 
interrogated by the committee appointed to examine the 

articulars, he prudently * cp it in ſuch a manner as 
to {creen himſelf from the reſentment of the legiſlature. 
The houle, therefore, reſolved that the contract entered 
into on the 26th day of March, in the year 1756, by the 
commiſſioners of the treaſury, with William Baker, Chrit- 
topher Kilby, and Richard Baker of London, merchants, 
for furniſhing proviſions to the forces under the command 
of the earl of Loudoun was prudent and neceſſary, and pro- 
perly adapted to the ſecuring a conſtant and effectual ſup- 

ly for thoſe forces in America. 

The preceding ſeſſion an addreſs had been preſented to 
the king by the houſe of commons, defiring his majeſty 
would give orders for laying before them ſeveral papers re- 
Jating to diſputes which had lately happened between his 
excellency Charles Knowles, eſq. and ſome of the principal 
inhabitants of the iſland of Jamaica. This governor was 
accuſed of many illegal, cruel, and arbitrary acts, during 
the courſe of his arbitration : but theſe imputations he in- 
curred by an exertion of power which was in itſelf laudable, 
and well intended for the commercial intereſt of the iſland. 
This was his changing the ſeat of government, and pro- 
curing an act of aſſembly for removing the ſeveral laws, re- 
cords, books, papers, and writings belonging to ſeveral 
offices in that iſland, from Spaniſh-Town to Kingſton; and 
for obliging the ſeveral officers to keep their offices, and hold 
a ſupreme court of judicature, at this laſt place, to {which 
he had moved the ſeat of government. Spaniſh-Town, 
otherwiſe called St. Jago de la Vega, the old capital, was 
an inconſiderable inland place, of no ſecurity, trade, or 
importance; whereas, Kingſton was the centre of com- 
merce, fituated on the fide of a fine harbour filled with 
ſhips, well ſecured from the infults of an enemy, large, 
wealthy, and flouriſhing. Here the merchants dwell, and 
ſhip the greateſt part of the ſugars that grow upon the 
ifland. They found it extremely inconvenient and expen- 
five to take out their clearances at Spaniſh-Town, which 
{tands at a conſiderable diſtance, and the ſame inconveni- 
ence and expence being felt by the reſt of the inhabitants, 
who had occaſion to proſecute ſuits at law, or attend the 
aſſembly of the ifland, they joined in repreſentations to the 
governor, requeſting, that, in conſideration of theſe in- 
conveniences, added to that of the weaknels of Spaniſh- 
Town and the importance of Kingſton, the ſeat of govern- 
ment might be removed. He complied with their requeſt, 
and in fo doing entailed upon himſelf the hatred and refent- 
ment of certain powerful planters, who poſſeſſed eſtates in 
and about the old town of St. Jago de la Vega, thus deſert-— 
ed, This ſeems to have been the real ſource of the animo- 
ty and clamour incurred by mr. Knowles, againſt whom 
4 petition, ſigned by 19 members of the aſſembly, had been 
lent to England, and preſented to his majeſty. In the two 
leſſions preceding this year the affair. had been brought int 
the houſe of commons, where this governor's character 
was painted in frightful colours, and divers papers relating 
to the diſpute were examined. Mr Knowles having by 
this time returned to England, the ſubject of his adminittra- 
tion was revived, and referred to a committee of the whole 
houſe, | 

In the mean time, petitions were preſented by ſeveral 
merchants of London and Liverpool, concerned in the 
trade to Jamaica, alledging, that the removal of the pub- 
lie courts, offices, and records of the iſland of Jamaica to 
Kingſton, and fixing the ſeat of government there, had 
been productive of many important advantages, by render- 
ng the ſtrength of the iſland more formidable, the proper- 
ty of the traders and inhabitants more ſecure, and the pro- 
lecution of all commercial buſineſs more expeditious and 
es expenſive than formerly; therefore, praying that the 
Purpoles of the act paſſed in Jamaica for that end might be 
carried into effectual execution, in ſuch manner as the 

oute ſhould think proper. The committee having exami- 
ned a great number of papers, agreed to ſome reſolutions, 
importing, that a certain reſolution of the affembly of Ja- 
naica, dated on the 29th day of October, in the year 
*753, implying a claim of right in that aſſembly to raiſe and 
apply public money without the conſent of the governor 
anc council, was illegal, repugnant to the terms of his ma- 
[eſty's commiſſion to his governor of the ſaid ifland, and 
crogatory of the rights of the crown and people of Great- 
e that the ſix laſt reſolutions taken in the aſſembly 
*Maica, on the 29th day of October, in the year 1753, 
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proceeded on a manifeſt miſapprehenſion of the king's in- 
ſtruction to his governor, requiring him not to give his aſ- 
ſent to any bill of an unuſual or extraordinary nature and 


importance, wherein his majeſly's prerogative, or the pro- 


perty of his ſubjects, might be prejudiced, or the trade or 
ſhipping of the kingdom any ways affected, unleſs there 
ſhould be a clauſe inferted, ſuſpending the execution of 
ſuch bill until his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be known ; that 
fuch inſtruction was juſt and neceſſary, and no alteration of 
the conſtitution of the iſland, nor any way derogatory to the 
rights of the ſubjects in Jamaica. From thele refolutions the 
reader may perceive the nature of the difpute which had ari- 
ſen between the people of Jamaica and their governcr, vice- 
admiral Knowles, whole conduct on this occaſion ſeems to 
have been juſtified by the legiſlature. The parhament, how- 
ever, forbore to determine the queſtion, whether the remo- 
val of the courts of judicature from Spatiſh-Town to Kingſ- 
ton was a meaſure calculated for the intereſt of the iſland in 
general. 

The laſt ſubject which we ſhall mention, as having fallen 
under the cognizance of the commons during this ſeſſion of 
parliament, was the (tare of Milford-Haven on the coaſt of 
Wales, one of the moſt capacious, fafe, and commodious 
harbours in Great-Britain. Here the country affords many 
conveniences for building ſhips of war, and erecting forts, 
docs, quays, and magazines. It might be fortified at a 
very ſmall expence, ſo as to be quite ſecure from any at- 
tempts of the enemy, and rendered by far the moſt uſeful 
harbour in the kingdom for fleets, cruiſers, trading ſhips, 
and packet-boats, bound to and from the weſtward, for 
from hence they may put to ſea almoſt with any wind, and 
even at low-water : they may weather Scilly and Cape-Clear 
when no veſſel can ſtir from the Britiſh channel, or out of 
the French ports of Breſt and Rochefort, aud as a poſt can 
travel from hence in three days to London, it might become 
the centre of very uſeful ſea intelligence. A petition from 
ſeveral merchants in London was preſented, and recom- 
mended to the houſe in a meſſage from the king, ſpecifying 
the advantages of this harbour, and the ſmall expence at 
which it might be fortified, and praying that the houſe 
would take this important ſubject into conſideration. Ac- 
cordingly, a committee was appointed for this purpoſe, 
with power to ſend for perſons, papers, and records; and 
every circumſtance relating to it was examined with accura- 
cy and deliberation, At length the report being made to 
the houſe by mr. Charles Townſhend, they unanimouſly 
agreed to an addreſs, repreſenting to his majeſty, that many 
great loſſes had been ſuſtained by the trade of the kingdom, 
in time of war, from the want of a ſafe harbour on the wel- 
tern coaſt of the iſland, for the reception and protection of 
merchant ſhips, and ſending out cruiſers ; that the harbour 
of Milford-Haven, in the county of Pembroke, is moſt ad- 
vantageouſly fituated, and, if properly defended and ſecur- 
ed, in every reſpect adapted to the anſwering thoſe impor- 
tant purpoſes : they, therefore, humbly beſought his ma- 


jeſty, that he would give immediate directions for erectin 


batteries, with proper cover, on the ſides of the ſaid har- 
bour, in the moſt convenient places for guarding the en- 
trance called Hubberſtone- road, and alſo ſuch other fortifi- 
cations as might be neceſſary to ſecure the interior parts of 


the harbour, and that, until ſuch batteries and fortifications 


could be completed, ſome temporary defence might be pro- 
vided for the immediate protection of the ſhips and veſſels 
lying in the ſaid harbour; finally, they aſſured him the 
houſe would make good to his majeſty all ſuch expences as 
ſhould be incurred for theſe purpoſes. The addreſs met 
with a gracious reception, and a promiſe that ſuch direc- 
tions ſhould be given. The harbour was actually ſur— 
veyed, the places were pitched upon for batteries, and the 
eſtimates prepared, but no further progreſs had ſince been 
made, 

We have now finiſhed the detail of all the material tranſ- 
actions of this ſeſſion, except what relates to the fate of ad- 
miral Byng, which now claims our attention, In the mean 
time, we may obferve, that on the 4th day of July che ſeſ- 
ſion was cloſed with his majeſty's harangue, the moſt re- 
markable and pleaſing paragraph of which turned upon his 
royal aſſurance, that the ſuccour and preſervation of his 
dominions in America had been his conſtant care, and, 
next to the ſecurity of his kingdoms, ſhould continue to be 
his great and principal object. He told them he had taken 
ſuch meaſures as, he truſted, by the bleſſing of God, might 
effectually diſappoint the defigns of the enemy in thoſe 
parts; that he had no further view but to vindicate the juſt 
rights of his crown and ſubjects from the moſt injurious en- 
croachments ; to preferve tranquillity, as far as the circum- 
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ſtances of things might admit; to prevent the true friends 
of Britain, and the liberties of Europe from being oppreſſed 
and endangered by any unprovoked and unnatural con- 


junction. 


Of all the tranſactions that diſtinguiſhed this year, the 
molt extraordinary was the ſentence executed on admiral 
Byng, the ſon of that great officer who had acquired ſuch 
honour by his naval exploits in the preceeding reign, and 
was ennobled for his ſervices, by the title of lord viſcount 
Torrington. His ſecond ſon, John Byng, had from his 
earlieſt youth been trained to his father's profeſſion; and 
was generally eſteemed one of the beſt officers in the navy, 
when he embarked in that expedition to Minorca, which co- 
vered his character with diſgrace, and even expoſed him to 
all the horrors of an ignominious death. On the 28th day 
of December, his trial began before a court-martial, held 
on board the ſhip St. N in the harbour of Portſ- 
mouth, to which place mr. Byng had been conveyed from 
Greenwich by a party of horſe- guards, and inſulted by the 
populace in every town and village through which he pal- 
ſed. The court having proceeded to examine the evidences 
for the crown and the priſoner, from day to day, in the 
courſe of a long ſitting, agreed unanimoufly to 37 reſolu- 
tions, implying their opinion, that admiral Byng, during 
the engagement between the Britiſh and French fleets on 
the 2oth 4 
to take, ſeize, and deſtroy the ſhips of the French king, 
which it was his duty to have engaged, and to aſſiſt ſuch of 
his majeſty's ſhips as were engaged, which it was his duty 
to have aſſiſted; and that he did not exert his utmoſt power 
for the relief of St. Philip's-caſtle. They, therefore, unani- 
mouſly agreed, that he fell under part of the twelfth article 
of an act of parliament paſſed in the 22d year of the preſent 
reign, for amending, explaining, and reducing into one 
act of parliament the laws relating to the government of his 
majeſty's ſhips, veſſels, and forces by ſea; and as that arti- 
cle politively preſcribed death, without any alternative left 
to the diſcretion of the court under any variation of circum- 
{tances, they unanimouſly adjudged the ſaid admiral John 
Byng to be ſhot to death, at ſuch time and on board of ſuch 
ſhips as the lord-commiſſioners of the admiralty ſhould 
pleaſe to direct. But as it appeared, by the evidence of the 
oficers who were ncar the admiral's perſon, that no back- 
wardneſs was perceivable in him during the action, nor any 
mark of fear or confuſion either in his countenance or beha- 
viour ; but that he delivered his orders coolly and diſtinct— 
ly, without ſeeming deficient in perſonal courage, and from 
other circumſtances they believed his miſconduct did not 
ariſe either from cowardice or diſaffection, they unani- 


mouſly and earneſtly recommended him as a proper object 


of mercy. The admiral himſelf behaved through the whole 
trial with the moſt chearful compoſure, ſeemingly the effect 
of conſcious innocence, upon which, perhaps, he too much 
relied. Even after he had heard the evidence examined 
azainſt him, and finiſhed his own defence, he laid his ac- 
count in being honourably acquitted, and ordered his coach 
to be ready for conveying him directly from the tribunal to 
London. A geatleman, his friend, by whom he was at- 
tended, having received intimation of the ſentence to be 
pronounced, thought it his duty t prepare him for the oc- 
caſion, that he might ſummon all his fortitude to his aſſiſt- 


ance, and accordingly made him acquainted with the infor- 


" Admiral F ss reaſons for not ſigning the warrant for admiral 
Byng's execution: 

It may be thought great preſumption in me to differ from ſo great autho- 
rity as that of the twelve judges 3 but when a man is called upon to ſigu his 
name to an act which is to give authority to the ſhedding of blood, he ought 
to he guided by his own conſcience, and not by the opinions of other men. 

* In the caſc betore us, it is not the merit of admiral Byng that I confider : 
whether he deſerves death or not, it is not a queition for me to decide; but 
whether on not his life can be taken away by the ſentence ꝓronounced on him 
by the court-martial, and after having fo clearly explained their motive for 
pronouncing ſuch a ſentence, is the point which alone has employed my moſt 
ierious conſideration, 

* The 12th article of war, on which admiral Byng's ſentence is grounded, 
iays (according to my underſtanding of its meaning) That every perſon, 
who, in time of action, ſhall withdraw, kcep bac, or not come into fight, 
or do his utmoſt, &c. through motives of cowardice, negligence, or difaf- 
ieetion, ſha!l tuffer death.“ The court-martial docs, in expreſs words, ac- 
uit admiral Byng of cowardice and diſaffection, and does not name the word 
negligence, aumirai Byng does not, as I conceive, fall under the letter or 
defcription of the 12th article of war. It may be ſaid, that negligence is 
implied, though the word is not mentioned, otherwiſe the court-martial 
would not have brought his offence under the 12th article, having acquitted 
him of cowardice and diſafleftion, But it mult be acknowledged that the 
negligence implied, cannot be wilful negligence ; tor wilful negligence, in 
udmical Byng's fituation, muſt have proceeded either from cowardice or diſ- 
affection, and he is expreſsly acquitted of both theſe crimes : beſides, theſe 
crimes, v hich are implied only, and not named, may indeed juſtify ſuſpicion 
and private opinion, but cannot ſatisfy the conſcience in caſe of blood, 

© Aclniral Byng's fate was referred to a court-martial, his life and death 


mation he had received. The admiral gave token 


ay of May laſt, did not do his utmoſt endeavour 
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priſe and reſentment, but betrayed no marks of fe 
order either then or in the court when the lentenc 
nounced. On the contrary, while divers 
court-martial manifeſted grief, anxiety, and trepidar 
ſhedding tears, and ſighing with extraordinary Fs Aon, 
heard his doom denounced without undergoing the * be 
teration of feature, and made a low obeiſance rg 1. 


the ſe 
and the other members of the court as he retired K 


the 


dent 
The officers who compoſed this tribunal were fo foot 
of the law's ſeverity, that they unanimouſly fables 
letter tothe board of admiralty, containing this EW 
paragraph :—* We cannot help laying the diftre(f.. of 1 
minds before your lordſhips on this occaſion. in g.“ 
ourſelves under a neceſſity of condemning a! a 
from the great ſeverity of the 12th article of Wat. 
which he falls under, which admits of no mitigatt 
crime ſhould be committed by an error in wile more. 
therefore, for our own conſciences' fake, as ellen 
tice to the priſoner, we pray your lord{hips, iu, . 
earneſt manner, to recommend him to hi: ET | 
mency.” The lords of the admiralty, inſteal o ge 
with the requelt of the cout-martial, tran{mitre n: 
ter to the king, with copies of their proceedings, wn 1, 
ter from themlelves to his majelty, ſpeciſying a (yt; c.. 
regard to the legality of the ſentence, as the c e 
ligence, for wluch the admiral had been condos! 
not expreſſed in any part of the proceedings. A 
time, copies of two petitions — George long yi 
Torrington, in behalf of his kinſman admiral Bene, ace 
ſubmitted to his majeſty's royal wiſdom aud doen. 
All the friends and relations of the unhappy conte 


ployed and exerted their influence and intereſt for 
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would be extended for his preſervation : but infirm: 5; 
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blood. The cry of vengeance was aloud through: 


* 
4 


the conſideration of the twelve judges, who were gta 
moufly of opinion that the ſentence was legal. Th's report 
being tranſmitted from the privy-council to che adus, 


of death on the 28th day of February. One gentle! 
the board, however, refuſed to ſubicribe the warran', 4. 
ſigning for his refuſal the reaſons which we have inlerted by 
way of note, for the ſatisfaction of the reader x. 


na wt! 


were left to their opinions. The court-martiat condemn him fo desde,“ 
cauſe, as they expreſsly ſay, they were under a neceſſity of doing ts 05 
ſon of the letter of the law, the ſeverity of which they compiunen &% wot 
it admits of no mitigation. The court-martial exprefsly tay, tun 
lake of their conſciences, as well as in juſtice to the pritone?, they 8 
neſtly reconimend him to his majeſty for mercy ; it is eviden', then, ins 
the opinions and conſciences of the judges, he was not deſerving al ++ * 
© The queſtion then is, ſhall the opinions or neceſlities of the 3 
determine admiral Byng's fate? If it ſhould be the latter, he ee 
ed contrary to the intentions and meaning of his judges ; it the . DN 
life is not forfeited. His judges declare him not deſerving of dent FR 
miſtaking either the meaning of the law, or the, nature of his offers, * 
bring him under an article of war, which, according to their own _ 5 
of his offence, he does not, I conceive, fall under; and then taey * 1 
him to death, becauſe, as they ſay, the law admits of no mige % 
a man's life be taken away by fuch a ſentence! I wonld net way wy 
miſunderſtood, and have it believed that J judge of admiral Byng NN 
that was the buſineſs of a court-martial, aud it is my duty only 2 
cording to my conſcience : which, after deliberate con'iderati9), . oo 
the beſt light a poor underſtanding can afford it, remams ſtill in den: * 


ho the ſentence > 
therefore I cannot conſent to ſign a warrant whepeby the 1 3 


"Y 
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a © 
court-martial may be carried into execution ; for I cannot. 2 Oe 1 
that however criminal admiral Byng may be, his lite Is not fortete- 

ſentence. I do not mean to find fault with other men's op + is chat 
deavour at, is to give reaſons for my own ; and all I defire * Wow „ deferth 
may not be miſunderſtood ; I do not pretend to judge admiral FI 

nor give any opi 


ons; 
* FF 


inion on the propriety of the act. 1 
Signed, 6th Feb. 17 57, at the Admiralty. 7 . 
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B and, perhaps, diſcover ſuch circumſtances as might 
Jug, i Although thi lica- 
how the ſentence to be improper. ugh this app 
tion produced no reſolution in the houſe, the king, on the 
26th day of February, ſent a meſſage to the commons by 
mar. Secretary Pitt, importing, that though he had deter- 
mined to let the law take its courle with relation to admiral 
Byng, and reſiſted all ſollicitations to the contrary, yet, as 
1 member of the houſe had expreſſed ſome ſcruples about 
the ſentence, his majeſty had thought fit to reſpite the exe- 
cution of it, that there might be an opportunity of knowing, 
by the ſeparate examination of the members of the court- 
martial, upon oath, what grounds there were for ſuch ſcru- 
ples, and that his majeſty was reſolved ſtill to let the ſen- 
tence be carried into execution, unleſs it ſhould appear 
{rom the ſaid examination, that admiral Byng was unjuſtly 
condemned. The ſentence might be ſtrictly legal, and, at 
the ſame time, very ſevere, according to the maxim, ſum- 
mum jus ſumma injuria. In ſuch caſes, and perhaps in 
{ach caſes only, the rigour of the law qught to be foftened 
by the lenient hand of the royal prerogative. That this 
vas the caſe of admiral Byng appears from the warm and 
eager interceſſion of his jury, a ſpecies of interceſſion which 
hach generally, if not always, prevailed at the foot of the 
throne, when any thing favourable for the criminal had ap- 
cearcd in the courſe of the trial. How much more then 
might it have been expected to ſucceed, when earneſtly 
urgech as a caſe of conſcience, in behalf of a man whom his 
+14ges had expreſsly acquitted of cowardice and treachery, 
the only two imputations that rendered him criminal in the 
eyes of the nation! Such an interpoſition of the crown in 
parliamentary tranſactions was irregular, unnecellary, and 
at another juncture might have been productive of violent 
heats and declamation. At preſent, however, it paſled 
without cenſure, as the effect of inattention, rather than a 
defign to encroach upon the privileges of the houle. 

The meſſage being communicated, a bill was immediate- 
ly brought in, to releaſe the members of the court-martial 
{rom the obligation of ſecrecy, and paſſed through the 
lower-houſe without oppoſition : but in the houſe of lords 
i: appeared to be deſtitute of a, proper foundation. They 
{ent a metiage to the commons, defiring them to give leave 
that ſuch of the members of the court-martial as were mem- 
bers of that houſe might attend their lordſhips, in order to 
bc examined on the ſecond reading of the bill; according- 
ly, they and the reſt of the court martial attended, and an- 
ſwered all queſtions without heſitation. As they did not 
inſut upon any excuſe, nor produce any ſatisfactory reaſon 
tor uc wing that the man they had condemned was a pro- 
per object of mercy, their lordthips were of opinion that 
there was no occaſion for paſſing any ſuch bill, which, 
therefore, the; almoſt unanimouſly rejected. It is not eaſy 
to conceive what {tronger reaſons could be given for proving 
mr. Byng an object ot mercy than thoſe mentioned in the 
leiter ſent to the board of admiralty by the members of the 
court-martial, who were empowered to try the imputed of- 
lence, conſequently muſt have been deemed well qualified 
to judge of his conduct. | 

The unfortunate admiral being thus abandoned to the 
ſtroke of juitice, prepared himſelt for death with refigna- 
ton and tranquillity, He maintained a ſurpriſing chear- 
iulneſs to the laſt, nor did he, from his condemnation to 
his execution, exhibit the leaſt fign of impatience or ap- 
prehenſion. During that interval he had remained on 
board of the Minarque, a third-rate ſhip of war, anchor- 
ed in the harbour of Portſmouth, under a ſtrong guard, in 
cuſtody of the marſhal of the admiralty. On the 14th of 
March, the day fixed for his execution, the boats belong- 
ing to the ſquadron at Spithead being manned and armed, 
containing their captains and officers, with a detachment 
of marines, attended this ſolemnity in the harbour, which 
was allo crowded with an infinite number of other boats 
and veſſels filled with ſpectators. About noon the admi- 
ral having taken leave of a clergyman, and two friends 
who accompanied him, walked out of the great cabin to 
the quarter-dec, where two files of marines were ready 
o execute the ſentence. He advanced with a firm deli- 
erate ſtep, a compoſed and reſolute countenance, and re- 
lolved to ſuffer with his face uncovered, until his friends 
<pretenting that his looks would poſſibly intimidate the 
widers, and prevent their taking aim properly, he ſubmit— 
ted to their requeit, threw his hat on the dec, kneeled on 
a Cuthion, tied one white handkerchief over his eyes, and 
wopped the other as a ſignal for his executioners, who fired 
volley ſo deciſive, that five balls paſſed through his bo- 
«7, and he dropped down dead in an inſtant. The time in 
ich this tragedy was acted, from his walking out of the 


cabin to his being depoſited in the coffin, did not exceed 
three minutes. e 
Thus fell, to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, admiral 
John Byng, who, whatever his errors and indiſcretions 
might have been, ſeems to be raſhly condemned, meanly 
iven up, and cruelly ſacrificed to vile conſiderations. The 
{entiments of his own fate he avowed on the verge of eter- 
nity, when there was no longer any cauſe of diſſimulation, 
in the following declaration, which, immediately before 
his death, he delivered to the marſhal of the admiralty. 
©A few moments will now deliver me from the virulent 
perſecution, and fruſtrate the further malice of my enemies. 
Nor need I envy them a life ſubje& to the ſenſations my 
injuries, and the injuſtice done me muſt create ; perſnaded 
I am that juſtice will be done to my reputation hereafter : 
the manner and cauſe of raiſing and keeping up the po- 
ular clamour and prejudice againſt me will be teen through. 
ſhall be conſidered (as I now perceive myſelf) a victim 
deſtined to divert the indignation and reſentment of an in- 
jured and deluded people from the proper „ jects. My 
enemies themſelves muſt now think me innocent. Happy 
for me, at this my laſt moment, that I know my own in- 
nocence, and am conſcious that no part of my cos ys 
misfortunes can be owing to me. TI heartily with the {h-d- 
ding my blood may contribute to the happinels in ce 
of my country, but cannot reſign my juſt claim to ich- 
ful diſcharge of my duty according to the beſt of my judge- 
ment, and the utmoſt exertion of my ability for his majelty's 
honour, and my country's ſervice. I ain forry my endea- 
vours were not attended with more ſucceſs, and that the ar- 
mament under my command proved too weak to ſuccg-d 
in an expedition of iuch moment. Truth has previ led 
over calumny and falſehood, and juſtice has wiped off the 
ignominious (lain of my ſuppoſed want of perſonel courage, 
and the charge of diſaffection. My heart acquits me of 
theſe crimes : but who can be prelum7tuouſly ſure of his 
own judgement? It my crime is an error in judgement, or 
differing in opinion from my judges, and if yet the error in 
judgement ſhould be on their ſide, God forgive them, as 
1 do, and may the diſtreſs of their minds, and uneaſineſs 


of their conſciences, which in juſtice to me they have re- 


preſented, be believed, and ſubſide as my reſentment has 
done. The Supreme Judge ſees all hearts and motives, 
and to him I muit ſubmit the juſtice of my cauſe.” 
Notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid in his favour, not- 
withitanding the infamous arts that were. practiſed to keep 
up the cry againſt him, notwithſtanding this folemn appeal 
to heaven in his laſt moments, and even felf-conviction of 
innocence, the character of admiral Byng, in point of per- 
ſonal courage, will ſtill, with many people remain proble- 
matical. They will (till be of opinion, thac it the ſpirit 
of a Britiſh admiral had been properly exerted the French 


fleet would have been deteated, and Minorca relieved. 


A man's opinion of danger varies at different times, in con- 
ſequence of an irregular tide of animal ſpirits, and he is 
actuated by conſiderations which he dares not avow. After 
an officer, thus influenced, has heſitated or kept 21oof in 
the hour of trial, the mind, cager for its ow: juſtification, 
aſlembles, with ſurpriſing induſtry, every favour:ibl: cir- 
cumitance of excuſe, and broods over them with parental! 
partiality, until it becomes not only ſatisfied, but even ena- 
moured of their heauty and complexion, like a doating mo- 
ther, blind to the deformity of her own offspring. What- 
ever mr. Byng's internal feelings might have been, whatever 
conſequences might have attended his behaviour on that 
occaſion; as the tribunal before which he was tried acquit- 
ted him expreſsly of cowardice and treachery, he was with- 
out all doubt, a proper object for royal clemency, and ſo 
impartial poſterity will judge him, after all thoſe diſhonour- 
able motives of faction and of fear, by which his fate was 
influenced, ſhall be loſt in oblivion, or remembered with 
diſdain. The people of Great-Britain, naturally fierce, im- 
patient, and clamorous, have been too much indulged, upon 
every petty miſcarriage, with trials, courts-martial, and diſ- 
miſſions, which tend only to render their military comman- 
ders raſh and precipitate, the populace more licentious and 
intractable, and to diſgrace the national character in the 
opinion of mankind. : 

Though the parliament of Great-Britain unanimoufly con- 
curred in ſtrengthening the hands of government, for a vi- 
gorous prolecution of the war, thole liberal ſupplies had 
like to have proved inęffectual, through a want of harmony 
in her councils. In the courte of the laſt year the clamo- 
rous voice of diſſatisfaction had been raifed by a ſeries of 
diſappointments and miſcarriages, which were- imputed to 
want of intelligence, fagacity, and vigour in the adminiſ- 
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tration. The defeat of Braddock, the reduction of Oſwego, 
and other forts in America, the delay of armamenrs, the 
neglect of opportunities, ineffectual cruiſes, abſurd diſpo- 
ſitions of fleets and ſquadrons, the diſgrace in the Medi- 
terranian, and the loſs of Minorca, were numbered among 
the misfortunes that flowed from the crude deſigns of a weak 
diſpirited miniſtry ; and the proſpe& of their acquieſcing 
in à continental war brought them ſtill farther in the con- 
tempt and deteſtation with the body of the people. In 
order to conciliate the good-will of thoſe whom their con- 
duct had diſobliged, to acquire a freſh ſtoc of credit with 
their fellow - ſubjects, and remove from their own ſhoulders 
part of what future cenſure might enſue, they admitted into 
a ſhare of the adminiſtration a certain ſet of gentlemen, re- 
markable for their talents and popularity, headed by mr. 
Pitt and mr. Legge, eſteemed the two molt illuſtrious patriots 
of Great-Britain, alike diſtinguiſhed and admired for their 
unconquerable ſpirit and untainted integrity. The former of 
theſe was appointed ſecretary of ſtate, the other chanceller 
of the exchequer; and their friends were veſted with other 
honourable though ſubordinate offices. 

So far the people were. charmed with the promotion of in- 
dividuals, upon whoſe virtues and abilities they had the moſt 
perfect reliance : but theſe new ingredients would never 
thoroughly mix with the old leven. The adminiſtration 
became an emblem of the image that Nebuchadnezzar ſaw 
in his dream, the leg was of iron, and the foot was of 
clay, The old junto found their new aſſociates very unfit 
for their ard a They could neither perſuade, cajole, 
nor intimidate them into meaſures which they thought re- 
pugnant to the true intereſt of their country. The new 


miniſters combated in council every ſuch plan, however pa- 


troniſed : they openly oppoled in parliament every delign 
which they deemed unworthy of the crown, or prejudicial 
to the people, even though diſtinguiſhed by the predi- 
le&ion of the ſovereign. Far from bargaining for their 
places and ſurrendering their principles by capitulation, 
they maintained in office their independency and candour 
with the moſt vigilant circumſpection, and ſeemed deter- 
mined to ſhow, that he is the beſt miniſter to the ſovereign 
who acts with the greateſt probity towards the ſubject. 
Thoſe who immediately ſurrounded the throne were ſup- 

oſed to have concealed the true characters of theſe faithful 
3 from the knowledge of their royal maſter; to have 
repreſented them as obſtinate, imperious, ignorant, and 
even lukewarm in their loyalty; and to have declared, that 
with ſuch colleagues it would be impoſſible to move the 
machine of the government according to his majeſty's in- 
clination. Thele ſuggeſtions, artfully inculcated, produced 
the deſired effect: on the gth day of April mr. Pitt, by his 
majeſty's command, reſigned the ſeals of ſecretary of ſtate 
for the ſouthern department. In the room of mr. Legge, 
the king was pleaſed to grant the office of chancellor of the 
exchequer to the right honourable lord Mansfield, chief- 
Juſtice of the court of King's-Bencn the ſame perſonage 
whom we have mentioned before under the name of mr. 
Murray, ſollicitor-general, now promoted or enobled for 
his extraordſnary merit and important ſervices. The fate 
of mr. Pitt was extended to ſome of his principal friends: 
the board of admiralty was changed, and ſome other re- 
movals were made with the {ame intention. 

What was intended as a diſgrace ro mr. Pitt and mr. 
Legge turned out one of the moſt ſhining circumſtances of 
their characters. The whole nation ſeemed to rife up, as 
one man, in the vindication of their fame: every mouth was 


opened in their praiſe; and a great number of reſpectable. 


cities and corporations preſented them with the freedom of 
their reſpective ſocieties, encloſed in gold boxes of curious 
workmanſhip, as tcitimonics of their peculiar veneration. 
What the people highly eſteem, they in a manner idolize. 
Not content with making offerings ſo flattering and grate- 
ful to conſcious virtue, they conceived the molt violent 
prejudices againſt thoſe gentlemen who ſucceeded in the 
adminiſtration; tully convinced, that the ſame perſons who 
had ſunk the nation in the preſent diſtreſsful circumſtances, 
who had brought on her diſhonour, and reduced her to 
the verge of deſtruction, were by no means the fit inſtru- 
ments of her delivery and redemption. The whole king- 
dom catched fire at the late changes ; nor could the power, 
the cunning and the artifice of a faction long ſupport it 
againſt the united voice of Great-Britain, which ſoon 
pierced the ears of the ſovereign. It was not poſſible to 
perſuade the people that ſalutary meaſures could be ſug- 
geſted or purtued, except by the few, whoſe zeal for the 
honour of their country, and ſteady adherence to an up- 
right diſintereſted conduct, had ſecured their confidence, 


and claimed their veneration. A great number of add 
dutifully and loyally expreſſed, ſollicited the kin tele, 
ready to meet half way the wiſhes of his faithful pe Sy cer 
reſtore mr. Pitt and mr. Legge to their former em 101 e u 
Upon this they reſted the ſecurity and honour of the ents, 
as well as the public expectation of the ſpeedy and Ar 
ful iſſue of a war, hitherto attended with e 
misfortunes. Accordingly, his majeſty ene and 
pleaſed to redeliver the ſeals to mr. Pitt, appointeg i ouſly 
cretary of ſtate for the ſouthern department, on 3 
day of June, and five days after the office of chaneelig.” 
the exchequer was reſtored to mr. Legge: 
afforded univerſal ſatisfaction. 

It would not, perhaps, he poſlible to exclu 
ſhare in the adminiſtration all who were not perfectly ao; 
able to the people : however unpopular the late Non wh 
might appear, ſtill they poſſeſſed ſufficient influence in ln 
privy- council, and credit in the houſe of commons * 
thwart every meaſure in which they did not then. le 
partake. This conſideration, and very recent e 
probably dictated the neceſſity of a coalition, 1 
itſelf and prudent, becauſe it was the only means Iv ha 
ing the rage of faction, and healing thote diviſions. = 
pernicious to the public than the moſt miſtaken and bla. 
dering councils. Sir Robert Henley was made lord. keene 
of the great ſeal, and ſworn of his majeſty's prix vc 
on the 13th day of June; the cuſtody of the privy.{c} ug 
committed to earl Temple: his grace the diks of Ne. 
caſtle, mr. Legge, mr. Nugent, lord viſcount Duncan 
and mr. Grenville, were appointed commiſhoners for =; 
ecuting the office of treaſurer of his majeſty's excheoner. 
lord Anſon, admirals Boſcawen and Forbes, dr. Hay, mr 
Weſt, mr. Hunter, and mr. Elliot, to prefide at the 
board of admiralty : mr. Fox was gratified with the office 
of receiver and paymaſter-general of all his majeſty's guards 
garriſons, and land forces; and the earl of Thomond Mk 
made treaſurer of the king's houſehold, and {worn of hi; 
majeſty's privy-council. Other promotions likewiſe took 
place, with a defign to gratify the adherents of either party; 
and fo equally was the royal tavour diſtributed, that the ut- 
moſt harmony for a long time ſubſiſted. Ingredients ſeem- 
ingly heterogeneous conſolidated into one uniform mats, f 
as to produce effects far exceeding the moſt ſanguine er- 
pectations ; and this prudent arrangement proved diſpleal- 
ing only to thoſe whom violent party attachment had inſpit. 
ed with a narrow and excluſive ſpirit. 

The accumulated loſſes and diſappointments of the pre- 
ceding year made it abſolute neceſſary to retrieve the cre- 
dit of the Britiſh arms and councils by ſome vigorous and 
ſpirited enterprize, which ſhould at the ſame time produce 
ſome change in the circumſtances of his Pruſhan nel, 
already depreſſed by the repulſe of Colin, and in danger 
of being attacked by the whole power of France, now ret 
dy to Fall upon him, like a torrent, which had ſo [ately 
ſwept before in the army of obſervation, now on the brink 
of diſgrace. A well-planned and vigorous defence on the 
coaſt of France, it was thought would probably give a de- 
ciſive blow to the marine of that kingdom, and at the fame 
time effect a powerful diverſion in favour or the Pruthza mo- 
narch and the duke of Cumberland, driven from all is 
poſts in the electorate of Hanover, by drawing a pat dee 
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French forces to the defence and protection of their d 


coaſts. Both were objects of great concern, upon whici the 
ſovereign and miniſtry were ſedulouſly bent. His royal 
highneſs the duke in a particular manner, urged the ne- 
ceſſity of ſome enterprize of this nature, as the on ee: 
dient to obviate the ſhametul convention now n agytation 
The miniſtry foreſaw, that, by deſtroying the chen, f 
ping, all ſuccours would be cut off from America. \ Aae 
they were daily tranſporting troops; the Britiih comme! 
ſecured, without thoſe convoys ſo inconvenient tothe hou 
of admiralty, and to the merchants; and tic ideal fears 
of an invaſion, that had in ſome meaſure affected the pu 
credit, wholly diſpelled. We 
From theſe conſiderations a powerful flect was orderect 
be got in readineſs to put to ſea on the ſhorteſt pores on 
ten regiments of foot were marched to the Iſle ot ad, 
The naval armament, conſiſting of 18 ſhips of the Rs 
ſides frigates, fire-ſhips, bomb-kerches, and tranipet's 
was put under the command of fir Edward Hawke, au i 
ficer whoſe faithful ſervices recommended him, A 
others, to this command; and rear-admiral ee Ae. 
appointed his ſubaltern. Sir John Mordaunt was brggel 
to take the command of the land forces; and ho” of. 
enjoined to act with the utmoſt unanimity ee 
Europe beheld with aſtoniſhment theſe mighty Pe! 
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e Fhe deſtination of the armament was wrapped in 
3 oft profound ſecrecy : it exerciſed the penetration of 
dollicians and filled France with very ſerious alarms. 
7 — were the impediments which obſtructed the em- 

'ckarion of the troops for ſeveral weeks, while mr. Pitt 
= refſed the greateſt uneaſineſs at the delay, and repeated- 
CS ed che commander in chief to expedite his departure; 
ho afficient number of tranſports, owing to ſome blun- 
Jer in the contractors had not yet arrived. The troops ex- 
| efſed an eager impatience to ſignalize themſelves againſt 
the enemies of the liberties of Europe ; but the ſuperſtitious 
drew unfavourable preſages from the dilatorineſs of the em- 
barkation. At laſt the tranſports arrived, the troops were 
at on board with all expedition, and the fleet got under 
25 on the 8th day of September, attended with the prayers 
of every man warmed with the love of his country, and ſol- 
licitous for her honour. The public, big with expectation, 
dubious where the ſtroke would fall, but confident of its 


Vas not till the 14th that even the troops on board began to 

W conjecture that a deſcent was meditated on the coaſt of 

W France near Rochefort or Rochelle. 

| On the 2oth the fleet made the iſle of Oleron, and then 
fir Edward Hawke ſent an order to vice-admiral Knowles, 
requiring him, if the wind permitted the fleet, to proceed 
to Baſque road, to ſtand in as near to the Iſle of Aix as the 
pilot would carry him, with ſuch ſhips of his diviſion as he 
thought neceſſary for the ſervice, and to barter the fort till 
the garriſon ſhould either abandon or ſurrender it. But the 
immediate execution of this order was fruſtrated by a French 
ſhip of war's ſtanding into the very middle of the fleet, and 
continuing in that ſtation for {ome time before the diſcovered 
her miſtake, or any of the captains had a fignal thrown out 
to give chaſe. Admiral Knowles, when too late, ordered 
the Magnanime, captain Howe, and Torbay, captain Kep- 
pel, on that ſervice, and thereby retarded the attac upon 
which he was immediately ſent. A ſtroke of policy greatly 
to be admired, as from hence he gained time to aſſure him- 
ſelf of the ſtrength of the fortifications of Aix, betore he ran 
his majeſty's ſhips into danger. 

While the above ſhips, with the addition of the Royal 
William, were attending the French ſhip of war ſafe into the 
river Garonne, the remainder of the fleet was beating to 
windward off the Ifle of Oleron ; and the commander in 
chief publiſhing orders and regulations which did credit to 
his judgment, and would have been highly uſeful had there 
ever been occaſion to put them in execution. On the 23d 
the van of the fleet, led by captain Howe in the Magna- 
nime, ſtood towards Aix, a ſmall iſland ſituated in the 
mouth of the river Charente, leading up to Rochefort, the 
fortifications half finiſhed, and mounted with about 30 can- 
non and mortars, the garriſon compoled of 600 men, and 
the whole iſland about five miles in circumterence. As the 
Magnanime approached, the enemy fired briſkly upon her ; 
but captain Howe, regardleſs of their faint endeavours, 
kept on his courſe without flinching, dropped his anchors 
cloſe to the walls, and poured in fo inceflant a fire as ſoon 
ſilenced their artillery. It was however, near an hour before 
the fort ſtruc, when ſome forces were landed to take poſſeſ- 
hon of ſo important a conqueſt, with orders to demoliſh the 
fortifications, the care of which was intruſted to vice-admi- 
ral Knowles. 

Inconſiderable as this ſucceſs might appear, it greatly 
elated the troops, and was deemed an happy omen of fur- 
theradvantages; but, inſtead of embarking the troops that 
night, as was univerſally expected, ſeveral ſucceſſive days 
were ſpent in councils of, war, ſoundings of the coaſt, and 
geliberations whether the king's 3 orders were practi- 
cable, or to be complied with. Eight days were clapſed 
lince the firſt appearance of the fleet on the coaſt, and the 
alarm was given to the enemy. Sir Edward Hawke, in— 
deed, propoſed laying a 60 gun ſhip againſt Fouras, and 

tering that fort, which it was thought would help to ſe— 
cure the landing of the troops, and falicitate the enterprize 
on Rochefort. This a French pilot on board (Thierry) 
undertook ; but after a ſhip had been lighted for the pur- 
pole, vice-admiral Knowles reported that a bomb-ketch 

ad run a-ground at above the diſtance of two miles from 
the fort ; upon which the project of battering or bombarding 
he fort was abandoned. The admiral likewiſe propoſed to 

ombard Rochelle; but this overture was over-ruled, for 
reaſons which we need not mention. It was at length de- 
termined, in a council of war held on the 8th, to make a 
deſcent, and attac the forts leading to and upon the mouth 
ot the river Charente. An order, in conſequence of this 
relolution, was immediately iflued for the troops to be rea- 
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ſucceſs, were impatient for tidings from the fleet; but it 


dy to embark from the tranſports in the boats prectſely at 
12 o'clock at night. Accordingly, the boats were pre- 
pared, and filled with the men at the time appointed, and 
now they remained beating againſt each other, and the ſides 
of the ſhips, for the ſpace of four hours, while the council 
weredetermining whether, after all the trouble given, they 
ſhould land; when at length an order was publiſhed tor 
the troops to return to their reſpective tranſports, and all 
thoughts of a deſcent; to appearance, were wholly aban- 
doned. The ſucceeding days were employed in blowing 
up and demoliſhing the fortifications of Alx; after which, 
the land officers in a council of war, took the final reſolu- 
tion of returning to England without any further attempts, 
fully ſatisfied they had done all in their power to execute 
the deſigns of the miniſtry, and chooſing rather to oppoſe 
the frowns of an angry ſovereign, the murmurs of an incenſ- 
ed nation, and the contempt of mankind, than fight a 
handful of daſtardy militia. Such was the iſſue of an ex- 
pedition that raiſed the expectation of all Europe, threw the 
coaſts of France into the utmoſt confuſion, and colt the peo- 
ple of England little leſs than a million of money. | 
The flect was no ſooner returned than the whole nation 
was ina ferment. The public expectation had been wound 
up to the higheſt pitch, and now the diſappointment was 
proportioned to the ſanguine hopes conceived that the pride 
of France would have been humbled by ſo formidable an 
armament. The miniſtry, and with them the national 
voice, exclaimed againſt the commanding officers, and the 
military men retorted the calumny, by laying the blame on 
the projectors of the enterprize, who had put the nation to 
great expence before they had obtained the neceſſary in- 
formation. Certain it was, that blame muſt fall ſome— 
where, and the miniſtry refolved to acquit themſelves and 
fix the accuſation, by requeſting his majeſty to appoint a 
board of officers of character and ability to enquire into the 
cauſes of the late miſcarriage. This alone it was that could 
appeaſe the public clamours, and afford general ſatisfaction. 
The enemies of mr. Pitt endeavoured to wreſt the miſcar- 
riage of the expedition to his prejudice, but the wifpers of 
faction was ſoon drowned in the voice of the whole people 
of England, who never could perſuade themſelves that a 
gentlemen, raiſed to the height of power and popularity by 
mere dint of ſuperior merit, integrity, and diſintereſted- 
neſs, would now ſacrifice his reputation by a moc arma- 
ment, or hazard incurring the deriſion of Europe, by neg- 
lecting to obtain all the neceſſary previous information, or 
doing whatever might contribute to the ſucceſs of the expe- 
dition. It was aſked whether reaſon or juſtice dictated, that 
a late unfortunate admiral ſhould be capitally puniſhed for 
not trying and exerting his utmolt ability to relieve Fort St. 
Philip's, inveſted by a powertul army and ſurrounded with 
a numerous fleet, while no charge of negligence or cowar- 
dice was brought againſt thoſe who occaſioned the miſcarriage 
of a well-concerted and well-appointed expedition? The 
people, they ſaid, were not to be quieted with the reſolu- 
tions of a council of war, compoſed of men, whoſe inacti- 
vity might frame excuſes for declining to expoſe themſelves 
to danger. It was publicly mentioned, that ſuch bacward- 
nels appeared among the general officers before the fleet 
reached the ifle of Oleron as occaſioned the admiral to de- 
ciare with warmth, that he would comply with his orders, 
and go into Baſque road, whatever might be the conſe— 
quence. It was aſked why the army did not land on the 
night of the 23d or 24th, and whether the officers ſent out 
to reconnoitre had returned with ſuch intelligence as ſeemed 


to render a deſcent impracticable ? It was aſked, whether 


the commander in chief had complied with his majeſty's or- 
ders, © to attempt, as far as ſhould be found practicable, a 
deſcent on the coaſt of France, at or near Rochefort, in or- 
der to attac, and, by a vigorous impreſſion, force that 
place; and to burn and deſtroy, to the utmoſt of his power, 
all docs, magazines, arſenals, and ſhipping, as ſhall be 
found there ?* Such rumours as theſe, every where propo- 
gated, rendered an enquiry no lefs neceflary to the repu- 
tation of the officers on the expedition than to the mi- 
niſter who had projected it. Accordingly, a board, con- 
fiſting of three officers of rank, reputation, and ability, 
was appointed by his majeſty, to enquire into the reaſons 
why the fleet returned without having executed his majeſty's 
orders. 

The three general officers, who met on the 21ſt of the 
ſame month, were Charles, duke of Marlborough, lieute- 
nant-general, major- generals lord George Sackville and 
John Waldegrave. To judge of the practicability of exe- 
cuting his majeſty's orders, it was neceflary to enquire into 
the nature of the Tees upon which the expedition was 
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projected. The firſt and moſt important was a letter ſent 
to far John, afterwards lord Ligonier, by lieutenant-colonel 
Clark. This letter had been frequently examined 1n the 
privy-council, and contained in ſubſtance, that colonel 
Clark, in returning from Gibraltar, in the year 1754, had 
travelled along the weſtern coaſt of France to oblerve the 
conditions of the fortifications, and judge how far a deſcent 
would be practicable, in caſe of a rupture between Great. 
Britain and France. On his coming to Rochefort, where 
he was attended by an engineer, he was ſurpriſed to find 
the greateſt part of a good rampart, with a revetement, 
flanked only with redans : no outworks, no covered-way, 
and in many places no ditch, ſo that the bottom of the wall 
was ſeen at a diſtance. He remembered, that in other 
places, where the earth had been taken out to form the 
rampart, there was left round them a conſiderable height of 
ground, whence an enemy might draw a great advantage : 
that for above the length of a front, or two or three hun- 
dred yards, there was no rampart, or even entrenchment, 
but only ſmall ditches, in the low and marſhy grounds next 
the river, which however were dry. at low-water; yet the 
bottom remained muddy and flimy. Towards the river no 
rampart, no batteries, no parapet, on either ſide appeared, 
and on the land fide he obſerved ſome high ground within 
the diſtance of 150 or 200 yards of the town, in which con- 
dition the colonel was told by the engineer the place had re- 
mained for above 70 years. To prevent giving umbrage, 
he drew no plan of the place, and even burat the few 
ſketches he had by him: however, as to utility, the colo- 
nel declared himſelf as much fatisfied as if he had taken a 
plan. He could not aſcertain the direct height of the ram- 
part, but thought it could not exceed 25 feet, including 
the parapet. The river might be about 130 feet broad, 
and the entrance defended by two or three {mall redoubts. 
As to forces, none are ever garriſoned at Rochefort, ex- 
cept marines, which, at the time the colonel was on the 
ſpot, amounted to about 1000. This was the firſt intelli— 
gence the miniſtry received of the ſtate of Rochefort, which 
afforded ſufficient room to believe that an attac by ſurpriſe 
might be attended with happy conſequences. It was true, 
that colonel Clark made his obſervations in time of peace, 
but it was likewiſe probable, that no great alterations were 
made on account of the war, as the place had remained in 
the ſame condition during the two or three laſt wars with 
France, when they had the ſame reaſons as now to expect 
their coaſts would be inſulted. The next information was 
obtained from Joſeph Thierry, a French pilot, of the pro- 
teſtar: religion, who paſled ſeveral examinations before the 
privy-council. This perſon declared that he had followed 
the buſineſs of a pilot on the coaſt of France for the ſpace of 
20 years, and ſerved as firſt pilot in ſeveral cf the king's 
ſhips : that he had, in particular, piloted the Magnanime, 
bikes ſhe was taken by the Engliſh, for about 22 months, 
and had often conducted her into the road of the Iſle of 
Aix; and that he was perfectly acquainted with the en- 
trance, which, indeed, is ſo eaſy as to render a pilot almoſt 
unneceſſary, The road, he ſaid, afforded good anchorage 
in 12 or 14 fathom water, as far as Bayonne ; the channel 
between the iflands of Oleron and Rhe was three leagues 
broad, and the banks neceſſary to be avoided lay near the 
land, except one called the Bolard, which is eaſily diſcerned 
by the breakers. He affirmed that the largeſt veſſels might 
draw up cloſe to the fort of Aix, which he would undertake 
the Magnanime alone ſhould deſtroy; that the largeſt ſhips 
might come up to the Vigerot, two miles diſtant from the 
mouth of the river, with all their cannon and ſtores : that 
men might be landed to the north of fort Fouras, out of fight 
of the fort, upon a meadow where the ground is firm and 
level, under cover of the cannon of the fleet. This landing 
place is reckoned at about five miles from Rochefort, the 
way dry, and no way intercepted by ditches and moraſſés. 
He ſaid great part of the city was encompaſſed by a wall; 
but towards the river, on both ſides, for about fixty paces, 
it was encloſed only with palliſades, without a fofle. To 
the intelligence of col. Clark and Thierry the miniſtry added 
a ſecret account obtained of the ſtrength and diſtribution of 
the French forces, whence it appeared highly probable that 
no more than 10,000 men could be allowed for the defence 
of the whole coaſt, from St. Valery to Bourdeaux. In con- 
ſequence of the above information the ſecret expedition was 
planned; inſtructions were given to fir John Mordaunt and 
admiral Hawke to make a vigorous impreſſion on the 
French coaſt, and all the other meaſures projected, which it 
was imagined would make an effectual diverſion, by oblig- 
ing the enemy to employ a great part of their forces at 
home, diſturb and ſhake the credit of their public loans, 
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impair the ſtrength and reſources of their navy, d 
their extenſive and dangerous operations of war, and, 6 

ly, give life, ſtrengthz and luſtre to the common cia find, 
his majeſty's arms. The board of enquiry took alem 
conſideration the ſeveral letters and explanatory inf; "he, 
ſent to fir John Mordaunt, in conſequence of ſome ai rn 
which might poſſibly incur, ſtated by that general in * 
to the miniſter, previous to his ſailing. Then the enen 
mined the report made to ſir Edward Hawke by q ext, 
Broderick, and the captains of men of war ſent to ſou H tal 
French ſhore from Rochelle to fort Fouras, dated 8c N e 
the twenty-ninth ; the reſult of the councils of _ 4 
twenty-fifth and twenty-eighth ; fir Edward 6 
to fir John Mordaunt on the twenty-ſeventh, and the 
ral's anſwer on the twenty-ninth : after which fr Joh: OY 
daunt was called upon to give his reafons for not n 
majeſty's inſtructions and orders in execution. Ts 
in ſubſtance as follows: The attempt on Rochefort 

derſtood was to have been on the footing of a coup Francs 
or ſurpriſe, which it would be impoſſible to execyre ;c 1) 


ob oi 
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deſign was diſcovered: or the alarm taken. He alte ,.... 
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ſtood that an attempt could not be made, nay, that h 
jeſty did not require it ſhould, unleſs a proper ics na. 


barking, and a fate retreat for the troops was e 
particularly where the ſhips could protect them, and 1 
communication with the fleet, and conveyance of $i... 
from it, were found. His ſentiments, he laid, were cg. 
firmed by a paper to this purpoſe, delivered to him t b. 
John Ligonier, on his firlt being appointed to command 
the expedition. Ir was likewiſe probable, he thought. tt. 
although Rochefort ſhould have remained in the fituztion in 
which colonel Clark and the pilot Thierry had feen tr che 
years before, vet that a few Gays preparation could make 
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ſufficiently defenſible againſt a coup de main. f 
therefore, the dependence on ſuch an operation along in. 
proper, he applied to the miniſtry for two more old batte 
lions, and artillery for a regular attac to force the plzcs 
which, from its conſtruction, appeared as difficult to! 
made defenſible againſt the latter, as eafily ſecured aut. 
the former. But this requeſt being refuſed, he (till thavoke 
it his duty to obey his orders on the footins on which the 
expedition was planned, eſpecially as he underftood H in. 
ſtructions were diſcretionary, regarding the circumſ1nc: 
of the time, the condition of the place, and then 
the ſervice. He recited the pofitive and ciedibic in 
gence received, as well before the embarkation as du 
the voyage, of the alarm given to France, and the prepyn- 
tions made along the French coaſts from Breſt and St. U 
loes to Rochefort : the accidents that kept the fleet hover- 
ing along the coaſts, and prevented the poſſibility of an . 
tempt by ſurpriſe; the reports of all the gentlem-n ca- 
ployed in ſounding the coaſts, fo contrary to the intelligente 
given by Thierry the pilot: the opinion of the council ol 
war, by which he was enjoined to act, and with which h 
own judgement concurred :: the endeavours uſed, after de 
26th, to find out ſome expedient for annoying the ene 
and executing his majeſty's inſtructions: the attemp! 7: 
to land, in conſequence of the reſolution of the 
council of war, which was prevented by boifterous 
ſtormy weather, and, laſtly, the reafons that determi! 
him, in concert with the other land ofiicers, retun d 
England. | 
Having conſidered all theſe circumſtances, and examine 
ſeveral officers who ſerved in the expedirion, the Ger” 
enquiry gave in the following report to his majelty — > 
appears to us, that one cauſe of the expedition having i 
ed is the not attacking fort Fouras by ſea, at the {ame > 
that it could have been attacked by land, agreeably t U 
firſt deſign, which certainly muſt have been of the gel 
utility towards carrying his majeſty's in! ructions into ce 
cution. It was at firſt reſolved by admiral Hawke (Loe: 
ry, the pilot, having undertaken the ſafe conduct of 29 
to fort Fouras for that purpoſe) but afterwards laid aſs 
upon the repreſentation of vice-admiral Knowles, tat , 
Barfleur, the ſhip deſigned for that ſervice, ws A ue 
at the diſtance of between four or five miles from the 0 
but as neither fir Edward Hawke or the pilot could 
to give any information upon that head, we cane d 
ſume to offer any certain opinion thereupon. We 2 
another cauſe of the failure of the expedition d  » 
been, that, inſtead of attempting to land when eee 
was received on the 24th of September, from rear. 
Broderick, and the captains who had been out 10 ; y 
and recognoitre, a council of war was ſummoned, 120 10 
on the 25th, in which it was unanimouſly reſolved f 
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land, as the attempt on Rochefort was neither 40 
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or racticable: but it does not appear to us E 2 were 
or at any time afterwards, either a body of troops or 
po, on ſhore ſufficient to have prevented the attempt- 
Ede in purſuance of his inſtructions ſigned by 
us jeſiy hes does it appear to us that there were 
Bp —— ſufficient to induce che council of war to believe 
3 Rochefort was ſo changed in reſpect to its ſtrength, or 
er of defence, ſince the expedition was firſt retolved 
on in England, as to prevent all attempts of an attac upon 
the place, in order to burn and deſtroy the docs, magazines, 
arſenals. and ſhipping, in obedience to your majeity's com- 
mand. And we think ourſelves obliged to remark, in the 
council of war on the 28th of September, that no reaton 
could have exiſted ſufficient to prevent the attempt of land- 
ing the troops, as the council then unanimouſly reſolved to 
land with all poſſible diſpatch. We beg leave alſo to remark, 
that after it being unanimouſly relolved to land, in the 
council of war of the 28th of September, the reſolution 
was taken of returning to England, without any regular or 
eneral meeting of the ſaid council: but as the whole ope- 
ration was of ſo inconſiderable a nature, we do not offer 
this to your majeſty as a cauſe of the failure of the expedi- 
tion, ſince we cannot but look upon the expedition to have 
led from the time the great object of it was laid aſide in 
ae council of war of the 2 5th.” 

W The report, ſigned by the general officers Marlborough, 
Sackville, and Waldgrave, probably laid the foundation 
for the court-martial which fat ſoon after upon the conduct 
of the commander in chief on the * The ene— 
mies of the miniſter made a handle of the miſcarriage to 
leften him in the eſteem of the public, by laying the whole 
blame on his forming a project ſo expenſive to the nation, 
on intelligence not only ſlight at the firſt view, but falſe 
upon further examination. But the people were ſtill his 

F advocates, they diſcerned ſomething myſterious in the 
W whole conduct of the commander in chief. They plainly 
perceived that caution took place of vigour, and that the 
hours for action were ſpent in deliberations and councils 
of war. Had he debarked the troops, and made ſuch an 
attac as would have diſtinguiſhed his courage, the voice of 
the people would have acquitted him, however unſucceſs- 
ful, though prudence, perhaps, might have condemned 
him. Even Braddock's raſhneſs they deemed preterable to 

W Mordaunt's inactivity : the loſs of ſo many brave lives was 
W thought leſs injurious and diſgraceful to the nation than the 
too ſafe return of the preſent armament. The one demon- 
ſtrated that the Britiſh {pirit {till exiſted ; the other ſeemed 
to indicate the too powerful influence of wealth, luxury, 
and thoſe manners which tend to debauch and enaſculate 
the mind. A public trial of the commander in chief was 
expected by the people, and it was graciouſly granted by 
his majeſty, It is even thought that fir John Mordaunt 
himſelt demanded to have his conduct ſcrutinized, by which 
nethod alone he was ſenſible his character could be re- 
etabliſhed. His majeſty's warrant for holding a court- 
martial was accordingly figned on the 3d day of December. 
The court was compoſed of nine lieutenant-generals, nine 
major-generals, and three colonels, who ſat on the 14th, 
and continued by ſeveral adjournments to the 20th. Lieu— 
ienant-general fir John Mordaunt came priſoner before the 
court, and the following charge was exhibited againſt him: 
namely, That he being appointed by the king commander 
in chief of his majeſty's forces ſent on an expedition to the 
coalt ot France, and having received orders and inſtructi- 
ons relative thereto from his majeſty, under his royal ſign— 
manuel, and alfo by one of his principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 
had diſobeyed his majeſty's ſaid orders and inſtructions. 
he proceedings of this court were nearly ſimilar to thoſe 
ot the court of enquiry. The ſame evidences were ex- 
amined, with the addition of fir Edward Hawke's depoſi- 
ton; and a defence differing in no eſſential point from the 
former, made by the priſoner, but the judgement given 
was clear and explicit. Sir John Mordaunt was unani- 
moufly found not guilty, and therefore acquitted, while 
the public opinion remained unaltered, and many perſons 
nveighed as bitterly againſt the lenity of the preſent court- 
wartial as they had formerly againſt the ſeverity of the ſen- 
tence paſſed upon a late unfortunate admiral. The evi- 

ence of one gentleman in particular drew attention : he 
was accuſed of tergiverſation, and of ſhowing that partial 
indulgence which his own conduct required. He publicly 

efended his character: his performance was cenſured, and 
himſelf diſmiſſed the ſervice by his ſovereign. 

Beſides the diverſion intended by a deſcent on the coaſt 
of France, ſeveral other methods were employed to amuſe 
ine enemy, as well as to protect the trade of the kingdom, 
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ſecure our colonies in the Weſt-Indies, and inſure the con- 
tinuance of the extraordinary ſucceſs which had lately 
bleſſed his majeſty's arms in the Eaſt- Indies; but theſe we 
could not mention before without breaking the thread of 
our narration. On the gth of February admiral Weſt failed 
with a ſquadron of men of war to the weltward, as did ad- 
miral Coats with the fleet under his convoy to the Weit- 
Indies, and commodore Stevens with the trade to the Eaſt- 
Indies in the month of March. Admiral Holbourn and 
commodore Holms, with 11 ſhips of the line, a fire-ſhip, 
bomb-ketch, and go tranſports, tailed from St. Helen's for 
America in April. The admiral had on board 6200 effec- 
tive men, excluſive of officers, under the command of ge- 
neral Hoplon, aſſiſted by lord Charles Hay. In May ad- 
miral Oſborne, who had been forced bac to Plymouth with 
his ſquadron by ſtreſs of weather, ſet {ail for the Mediter- 
rancan, as did two ſhips of war ſent to convoy the American 
trade. 

In the mean time, the privateers fitted out by private 
merchants and ſocieties greatly annoyed the French com- 
merce. The Antigallican, a private ſhip of war, equipped 
by a fociety of men who atlumed that name, took the duke 
de Penthievre Indiaman off the port of Corunna, and car- 
ried her into Cadiz. The prize was eſtimated worth 
200,000]. and immediate application was made by France 
tothe court of Spain for reſtitution, while the proprictors 
of the Antigallican were ſduandering in mirth, feſtivity, 
and riot, the imaginsry wealth fo eaſily and unexpectedly 
acquired, Suzh we tzeremonitrances made to his catho- 
lick majeſty v:th ret>e<t to the illegality of the prize, which 
the Freggh T :1t-India company atterted was taken within 
(hot of a neutral port, that the Penthievre was firſt vio- 
lently wreited out of the hands of the captors, then detain- 
ed as a depoſit, with ſealed hatches, and a Spaniſh guard 
on board, till the claims of both parties could be examin- 
ed, and at laſt adjudged to be an illegal capture, and con- 
ſequently reſtored to the French, to the great diſappoint- 
ment of the owners of the privateer. Beſides the ſucceſs 
which attended a great number of other privateers, the 
lords of the admiralty publiſhed a liſt of above 39 ſhips of 
war and privateers taken from the enemy, in the ſpace of 
four months, by the Englith ſloops and ſhips of war, ex- 
cluſive of the duke d' Aquitaine Indiaman, now fitted out 
as a ſhip of war, taken by the Eagle and Medway; the Pon- 
dicherry Indiaman, valued at 160,000l. taken by the Dover 
man of war; and above fix privatcers brought into port by 
the diligent and brave captain Loekhart, for which he was 
honoured with a variety of preſents of plate by feveral cor- 
porations, in teſtimony of their eſteem and regard. This 
run of good fortune was not, however, without ſome re- 
tribution on the fide of the enemy, who, out of 21 ſhips 
homeward-bound from Carolina, made prizes of 19, whence 
the merchants ſuſtained conſiderable damage, and a great 
quantity of valuable commodities, indigo in particular, was 
loſt to this country. 

Notwithſtanding the large imports of grain from different 
parts of Europe and America, the artifice of engroflers (till 
kept up the price of corn. So incenſed were the populace 
at the iniquitous combinations entered into to fruſtrate the 
endeavours of the legiſlature, and to oppreſs the poor, 
that they roſe in a tumultuous manner in ſeveral counties, 
ſometimes to the number of 5 or 6000, and ſeiſed upon the 
grain brought to market. Nor was it indeed to be wonder— 
cd at, conſidering the diſtreſs to which many perſons were 
reduced. The difficulty of obtaining the neceſſaries of life 
raiſed the price of labour at the molt unſeaſonable time, 
when all manufacturers were overſtocked for want of a pro- 
per market, which obliged them to diſmiſs above half the 
hands before employed. Hence aroſe the moſt pitiable con- 
dition of ſeveral thouſands of uſeful induſtrious ſubjects ; a 
calamity attended only with one advantage to the public, 
namely, the facility with which recruits were raiſed for his 
majeſty's ſervice. At laſt the plentiful crops with which it 
pleated Providence to bleſs theſe kingdoms, ſthe prodi- 
gious quantities of corn imported from foreign countries, 
and the wife meafures of the legiſlature, broke all the vil- 
lainous ſchemes ſet on foot by the foreſtallers and engroſſers 
and reduced the price of corn to the uſual ſtandard. The 
public joy on this event was greatly augmented by the ſafe 
arrival of the fleet from the Leeward iſlands, conſiſting of 
92 ſail, and of the Straits fleet, eſteemed worth three mil- 
lions ſterling, whereby the ilk manufacturers in particular 
were again employed, and their diſtreſſes relieved. About 
che ſame time the India company was highly elated with the 
Joyful account of the ſafe arrival and {pirited conduct of 
three of their captains, attacked in their patlage homeward 
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by two French men of war, one of 64, the other of 26 guns. 
After a warm engagement, which continued for three hours, 
they obliged the French ſhips to ſheer off, with ſcarce any 
loſs on their own fide. When the engagement began, the 
captains had promiſed a reward of 1000]. to the crews, by 
way of incitement to their valour ; and the company dou- 
bled the ſum, in recompenſe of their fidelity and courage. 

His majeſty having taken into conſideration the incredible 
damage ſuſtained by the commerce of theſe kingdoms, for 
want of proper harbours and forts on the weſtern coaſt to 
receive and protect merchant-men, was graciouſly pleaſed 
to order that a temporary ſecurity ſhould be provided for 
the ſhipping which might touch at Milford-Haven, until 
the fortifications voted in parliamen: could be erected. 
How far his majeſty's directions were complied with, the 
number of merchant-ſhips taken by the enemy's privateers 
upon that coaſt ſufficiently indicated. 

Whatever reaſons the government had to expect the 
campaign ſhould be vigorouſly puſhed in America, almoſt 


every circumſtance turned out contrary to expectation. 


Not all the endeavours of the earl of Loudoun to quiet the 
diſſentions among the different provinces, and to eſtabliſh 
unanimity and harmony, could prevail. Circumſtances re- 
quired that he ſhould act the part of a mediator, in order 
to raite the neceſſary ſupplies for proſecuting the war, with- 
out which it was impoſſible he could appear in the charac- 
ter of a general. Theenemy, in the mean time, were pur- 
ſuing the blow given at Oſwego, and taking advantage of 
the diſtraction that appeared in the Britiſh councils. By 
thei: ſucceſſes in (he preceding campaign, they remained 
maſters of all the !akes. Hence they were furniſhed with the 
means of practiſing on the Indians in all the different dit- 
tricts, and obliging them by rewards, promiles, and me- 
naces to act in their favour. Every acceſſion to their 
ſtrength was a real dimunition of that of the Britiſh comman- 
der; but then the ignorance or puſillanimity of ſome of the 
inferior officers in our bac ſettlements was, in effect, more 
beneficial to the enemy than all the vigilance and activit 
of Montcalm. In conſequence of the ſhameful loſs of Oſ- 
wego, they voluntarily abandoned to the mercy of the 
French general the whole country of the Five Nations, the 
only body of Indians who had inviolably performed their 
engagements, or indeed who had preſerved any ſincere re- 
gard for the Britiſh government. The communication with 
theſe faithful allies was now cut off, by the imprudent de- 
molition of the forts we poſſeſſed at the great carrying-place. 
A ſtrong fort, indeed, was built at Wincheſter, and called 
Fort Loudoun, after the commander in chief, and 400 Che- 
rokee Indians joined the Engliſh forces at Fort Cumberland: 
but this re-enforcement by no means counterbalanced the 
loſſes ſuſtained in conſequence of our having imprudently 
{topped up Wood-creek, and filled it with logs. Every 
perlon the leaſt acquainted with the country readily per- 
ceived the weakneſs of theſe meaſures, by which our whole 
frontier was left open and expoſed to the irruption of the 
ſavages in the French intereſt, who would not fail to profit 
by our blunders, too notorious to eſcape them. By the re- 
moval of theſe barriers, a path was opened to our fine ſettle- 
ments on thoſe grounds called the German Flats, and alon 
the Mohawk's river, which the enemy deſtroyed with fire 
and iword betore the end of the campaign. 

In the mean time lord Loudoun was taking the moſt ef- 
fectual ſteps to unite the provinces, and raife a force ſufſi- 
cient to give ſome deciſive blow. The attac on Crown- 
Point, which had been ſo long meditated, was laid aſide, 
as of leſs importance than the intended expedition to Louſ- 
bourg, now ſubſtituted in its place, and undoubtedly a 
more conſiderable object in itſelf. Admiral Holbourne ar- 
rived at Hallifax, with the ſquadron and tranſports under 
his command, on the gth of July; and it was his lordſhip's 
intention to repair thither with all poſſible diligence, in 
order to take upon him the command of the expedition; 
but a variety of accidents interpoſed, It was with the ut- 
moſt difficulty he at length aſſembled a body of 6000 men, 
with which he inſtantly began his march to join the troops 
lately arrived from England. When the junction was af- 
fected, the whole forces amounted to 12,000 men; an 
army that raiſed great expectations. Immediately ſome 
{mall vetlels were ſent out to examine and reconnoitre the 
condition of the enemy, and the intermediate time was em- 
ployed in embarking the troops, as ſoon as the tranſports 
arrived, The return of the ſcouts totally altered the face 
of affairs : they brought the unwelcome news, that M. de 
Bois de la Mothe, who failed in the month of May from 
Breſt with a large fleet of ſhips of war and tranſ; ports, was 
now fate at anchor in the harbour of Louiſbourg. Their 
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intelligence was ſupported by the teſtimony of (6... . 
ſerters ; yet ſtill it wanted confirmation, — rv de 
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believed their account of the enemy's ſtrength gen u 
nified. Such devices, however, could not but Ky %y 
attg 


extraordinary fluctuations in the councils of war at H 
Some were for ſetting aſide all thoughts of the ey = 
for that ſeaſon ; while others more warm in their alen 
tions, and ſanguine in their expectations, were hn 
cuting it with vigour, in ſpite of all dangers and aiffch 1. 
Their diſputes were carried on with great vehemence 2 
a packet bound from Louiſbourg in France was 4 for, 
one of the Engliſh ſhips ſtationed at Newfoundlang 91 
had letters on board, which put the enemy's ſuperiorit b. 
yond all doubt, at leaſt by fo It clearly appeared ihe. 
were at that time in Louiſbourg 6000 regular t T7 


lar. 


ö a 00 ps, 300 
natives, and 1300 Indians, with 17 ſhips of the 3s * 
three frigates moored in the harbour; that the place wy 


well ſupplied with ammunition, proviſion, and every li. 
of military ſtores ; and that the enemy wiſhed for nothin 
more than an attac, which it was probable would termin. 
to the diſgrace of the aſſailants, and ruin of the Britiſh a. 
fairs in America. The commanders at Halliſax were f n, 
appriſed of the conſequences of an unſucceſsful attempt: 
was, therefore, almoſt unanimouſly reſolved to Pollpne 
the expedition to ſome more convenient opportunity. . 
pecially as the ſeaſon was now far advanced, Which z 
would be ſufficient to fruftrate their endeavours, and 72a. 
der the enterprize abortive. 'This reſolution ſeems, indes! 
to have been the moſt eligible in their circumſtances, wy, 
ever conſtructions might afterwards be given, wit 3 
tention to prejudice the public againſt the commander |, 
chief. 

Lord Loudoun's departure from New-York, with all th: 
forces he was able to collect, afforded the marquis de Mom. 
calm the faireſt occaſion of improving the ſucceſſes of the 
former campaign. That general had, in the very com. 
mencement of the ſeaſon, made three different attacs on 
Fort William-Henry, in all of which he was repulled by 
the vigour and reſolution of the garriſon. But his dif. 
pointment here was balanced by an advantage gained hy: 
party of regulars and Indians at Ticonderoga. Colond 
John Parker with a detachment of near 400 men, went by 
water, in whale and bay-boats, to attac the enemy's 20 
vanced guard at that place. Landing at night on an iſſand, 
he ſent before dawn three boats to the main-land, which 
the enemy way-laid and took. Having, procured the nece- 
ſary intelligence from the priſoners of the colonel's deſiga, 
they contrived their meaſures, placed 300 men in ambuth 
behind the point where he propoſed landing, and lent three 
batteaux to the place of rendezvous. Colonel Parker mi- 
taking theſe for his own boats, eagerly put to ſhore, 3 
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ſurrounded by the enemy, re- enforced with. 400 men, ad 


attacked with ſuch impetuoſity, that, of the whole detach. 
ment, only two officers and 70 private men eſcaped. Fluſhe 
with this advantage, animated by the abſence of the Þrit! 
commander in chief, then at Hallifax, and fired with a Ce!" 
to revenge the diſgrace he had lately ſuſtained betore Fort 
Henry, Montcalm drew together all his forces, with inen 
to lay ſiege to that place. Fort William-Henry ftands 01 
the ſouthern coaſt of Lake George: it was built with a VI 
to protect and cover the frontiers of the Englith colon, 
as well as to command the lake: the fortifications ve: 
good, defended by a garriſ- a of near 3000 men, ande 
vered by an army of 4000, under the conduct ot gendes 
Webb, poſted at no great diſtance, When the maren 
Montcalm had aflembled all the forces at Crown-r 9 
Ticonderoga, and the adjacent poſts, together witn% 
ſiderable body of Canadians and Indians, amounting . 
whole to near 10,000 men, he marched directly to the 055 
made his approaches, and began to batter it with A 
rous train of artillery, On the very day he in wess, 
place, he ſent a letter to colonel Monro, the govern” 
ling him, he thought himſelf obliged, in humanity, ay 
fire he would ſurrender the fort, and not provoke the ble 
number of ſavages in the French army by a vain chte 
A detachment of your garriſon has lately, (ſays he) ext. 
rienced their cruelty ; I have it yet in my power to fe 
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them, and oblige them to obſerve a capitulation, ® 
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of them hitherto are killed. Your perſiſting in the defence 


of your fort can only retard its fate a few days, and gh 
neceſſity expoſe an unfortunate garriſon, who can 1 i 
receive no relief, conſidering the precautions taken 20 

vent it. I demand a deciſive anſwer, for which N 0 
have ſent the ſieur Funtbrune one of my aide--du 
You may credit what he will inform you ot, from Bone 
calm. General Webb beheld his preparations WII AU 


J 


ſerence and ſecurity bordering on infatuation. It is credi- 
bly reported, that he had private intelligence of all the 
French general's deſigns and motions; yet, either deſpiſing 
his ſtrength, or diſcrediting the information, he neglected col- 
ecting the militia in time, which, in conjunction with his own 
ſorces, would probably have obliged Montcalm to relinquiſh 
the attempt, or, at leaſt, have rendered his ſucceſs very 
doubtful and hazardous. The enemy meeting with no diſ- 
turbance from the quarter they moſt dreaded, proſecuted the 
ſiege with vigour, and were warmly received by the garri- 
ſon, who fired with great ſpirit till they had burſt almoſt all 
their cannon, and expended their ammunition. Neither 
Montcalm's promiſes or threats could prevail upon them to 
ſurrender, while = were in a condition to defend them- 
ſelves, or could reaſonably expect aſſiſtance from general 
Webb. They even perſiſted to hold out after prudence 
dictated they ought to ſurrender. Colonel Monro was ſen- 
fble of the importance of his charge, and imagined that 
general Webb, though flow in his motions, would ſurely 
make ſome vigorous efforts either to raiſe the ſiege, or 
W force a ſupply of ammunition, proviſion, and other necet- 
W caries into the garriſon. At length neceſſity obliged him, 
E after ſuſtaining a ſiege from the 3d to the gth day Auguſt, 
do hang out a flag of truce, which was immediately an{wer- 
ed by the French commander. Hoſtages were exchanged, 
and articles of capitulation ſigned by both parties. It was 
ſtibulated, that the garriſon of Fort William-Henry, and 
the troops in the retrenched camp, ſhould march out with 
their arms, the baggage of the officers and ſoldiers, and all 
the uſual neceſſaries of war; eſcorted by a detachment of 
French troops, and interpreters attached to the ſavages : 


WE char the gate of the fort ſhould be delivered to the troops of 
Ss thc moſt chriſtian king, immediately after ſigning the capi— 


mlation; and the retrenched camp, on the departure of the 
W Britiſh forces: that the artillery, warlike ſtores, proviſion, 
and in general every thing, except the effects of the ſoldiers 
and officers, ſhould, upon honour, be delivered to the 
French troops; for which purpoſe it was agreed there 
ſhould be delivered, with the capitulation, an exact inven— 
tory of the ſtores, and other particulars ſpecified : that the 
garriſon of the fort, and the troops 1n the retrenchment and 
dependencies, ſhould not ſerve for the ſpace of 18 months, 


WS from the date of the capitulation, againſt his moſt chriſtian 


majeſty, or his allies: that with the capitulation there 
ſhould be delivered an exact Rate of the troops, ſpecifying, 
the names ot the officers, engineers, artillery men, com- 
miſſaries, and all employed: that the othcers and ſoldiers, 
Canadians, women, and iavagcs, made priſoners by land 
ſince the commencement of the war in North-America, 
ſhould be delivered in the ſpace of three months at Carrilon; 
in return for whom an cqual number of the garriſon of Fort 
William-Henry ſhould be capacitated to terve, agreeably 
to the return given by the Engliſh ofticer, and the receipt 
of the French commanding officers, of the priſoners ſo deli- 
vered: that an officer ſhould remain as an hoſtage, till the 
fate return of the eicort ſent with the troops of his Britan- 
nick majeſty : that the fic and wounded, not in a condi- 
tion to be tranſported to Fort Edward, ſhould remain under 
the protection of the marquis de Montcalm ; who engaged 
to ule them with tenderneſs and humanity, and to return 
them as ſoon as recovered : that proviſion for two days 
thould be iflued out for the Britiſh troops: that in teſtimony 
of his eſteem and reſpect for colonel Monro and his garri- 
fon, on account of their gallant defence, the marquis de 
Montcalm ſhould return one cannon, a ſix-pounder.— 
Whether the marquis de Montcalm was really aſſiduous to 
have theſe articles punctually executed we cannot pretend 
to determine; but certain it is, they were perfidiouſly broke, 
malmoſt every inſtance. The ſavages in the French intereſt 
either paid no regard to the capitulation, or were permit- 
ted, from views of policy, to act the moſt treacherous, in- 
human, and inſiduous part. They fell upon the Britiſh 
troops as they marched out, deſpoiled them of their few 
remaining effects, dragged the Indians in the Engliſh ſer— 
VICE out of their ranks, and aſſaſſinated them with circum- 
ſtances of unheard-of barbaritv. Some Britiſh ſoldiers, 
with their wives and children, are ſaid to have been ſavagely 
murdered by thoſe brutal Indians, whoſe ferocity the French 
commander could - not effectually reſtrain. The greater 
part of the Engliſh garriſon, however, arrived at Fort. Ed- 
ward, under protection of the French eſcort. The enemy 
demoliſhed the fort, carried off the effects, provition, artil- 
ry, and every thing elſe left by the garriſon, together with 
the veſſels preſerved in the lake, and departed, without 
purſuing their ſucceſs by any other attempt. Thus ended 
the third campaign in America, where, with an evident 
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ſuperiority over the enemy, an army of twenty thouſand 
regular troops, a great number ot provincial forces, and a 
prodigious naval power, not leſs than twenty ſhips of the 
line, we abandoned our allies, expoſed our people, ſuffered 
them to be cruelly matlacred in light of our troops, and 
relinquiſhed a large and valuable tract of country, to the 
eternal reproach and diſgrace of the Britiſh name. 

As to the naval tranſactions in this country, though lets 
infamous, they were not leſs unfortunate. Immediately on 
lord Loudoun's departure from Hallifax, admiral] Holbourn, 
now treed from the care of the tranſports, ſet fail tor Louiſ- 
bourg, with fifteen ſhips of the line one ſhip of fifty guns, 
three ſmall frigates, and a fire ſhip. What the object of 


this cruiſe might have been can only be conjectured. Some 


imagine curiotity was the admiral's fole motive, and the de- 
fire of informing himſelf with certainty of che enemy's 
ſtrength, while others perſuaded themſelves that he was in 
hopes of drawing M. de la Mothe to an engagement, not- 
withitanding his ſuperiority in number of [hips and weight 
of metal. Be this as it may, the Britiſh ſquadron appeared 
oft Louiſbourg on the 2oth day of Augult, and approaching 
within two miles of tne batteries, ſaw the French admiral 
make the ſignal to unmoor. Mr Holbourn was greatly in- 
terior in ſtrength, and it is obvious that his deſign was not 
to fight the enemy, as he immediately made the beſt ot his 
way to Hallifax. About the middle of September, being re- 
entorced with four ſhips of the line, he again proceeded tu 
Louiſbourg, probably with intention, if poſſible, to draw the 
enemy to an engagement; but he tound de la Mothe too 
prudent to hazard an unneceſſary battle, the loſs of which 
would have greatly expoſed all the French colonies. Here 
the Englith tquadron continued cruiſing until the twenty- 
fifth, when they were overtaken by a terrible ſtorm from 
the ſouthward. When the hurrican began, the fleet was 
about forty leagues diſtant from Louithourg: but were 
driven in twelve hours within two miles of the rocs and 
breakers on that coaſt, when the wind providentally ſhifted. 
The ſhip Tilbury was wrecked upon the rocs, and half her 
crew drowned. Eleven ſhips were diſmaſted, others threw 
their guns overboard; and all returned in a very ſhattered 
condition to England, at a very untavourable ſeaſon of the 
year. In this manner ended the expedition to Louiſbourg, 
more unfortunate to the nation than the preceding deſigns 
upon Rochefort; leſs diſgraceful to the commanders, but 
equally the occaſion of ridicule and triumph to our enemies. 
Indeed, the unhappy conſequences of the political diſputes 
at home, the inſtability of the adminiitration, and the fre- 
quent revolutions in our councils, were ſtrongly manifeſted 
by that languor infufed into all our military operations, and 
general unſteadineſs in our purſuits. Faction in the mo— 
ther country produced diviſions and milconduct in the colo- 
nies. No ambition to ſignalize themſelves appeared among 
the othcers, from the uncertainty whether their ſervices 
were to be rewarded or condemned. Their attachment to 
particular perſons weakened the love they ought to have 
entertained for their country in general, and deftroyed that 
ſpirit of enterpriſe, that firmneſs and reſolution which con- 
ſtitutes the commander, and without which the beſt capa- 
city, joined to the molt uncorruptible integrity, can eftect 
nothing. 

The French king not only exerted himſelf againſt the 
Engliſh in America, but even extended his operations to 
their ſettlements in Africa, which he ſent one of his naval 
commanders, with a {mall ſquadron, to reduce. This gen- 
tleman, whoſe name was Kerſin, had ſcoured the coaſt of 
Guinea, and made prize of ſeveral Engliſh trading ſhips : 
but his chief aim was to reduce the caſtle at Cape-coaſt, of 
which had he gained poſſeſſion, the other ſubordinate forts 
would have ſubmitted without oppoſition. When mr. Bell, 
the governor of this caſtle, received intelligence that M. de 
Kerſin was a few leagues to windward, and certainly intend— 
ed to attac Cape-coaſt, his whole garriſon did not exceed 
39 white men, excluſive of a few Mulatto ſoldiers : his 
{toc of ammunition. was reduced to half a barrel of gun- 
powder; and his fortifications were lo craſy and inconſider- 
able, that, in the opinion of the beſt engineers, they could 
not have ſuſtained for 20 minutes the fire of one great ſhip, 
had it been properly directed and maintained. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances, few people would have dreamed of making any 
preparation for defence; but mr. Bell entertained other ſen- 
timents, and acquuted himſelf with equal courage and diſ- 
cretion. He forthwith procured a ſupply of gunpowder, 
and a re-entorcement of about 5o men, from certain trading 
veſſels that happened to be upon that part of the coaſt. 
He mounted ſome ſpare cannon upon an occaſional battery, 
and aſſembling a body of 1200 negroes well armed, under 
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the command of their chief, on whoſe attachment he could 
depend, ordered them to take poſt at the place where he 
apprehended the enemy would attempt a landing. Theſe 
precautions were hardly taken when the French ſquadron, 
conſiſting of two ſhips of the line and a large frigate, ap- 
peared, and in a little time their attac began, but they 
met with ſuch a warm reception, that in leſs than two 
hours they deſiſted, leaving the caſtle very little damaged, 
and immediately made fail tor rhe Weſt-Indies, very much 
to the diſappointment and mortification of the Dutch officers 
belonging to the fort of Elmina, in the ſame neighbour- 


hood, who made no ſcruple of expreſſing their wiſhes pub- 


licly in favour of the French commodore, and at a diſtance 
viewed the engagement with the moſt partial eagerneſs and 
impatience. M. de Kerſin was generally blamed for his 
want of conduct and reſolution in this attempt: but he is 
ſaid to have been deceived in his opinion of the real ſtate 
of Cape-coaſt caſtle by the vigorous and reſolute exertions 
of the governor, and was apprehenſive of loſing a maſt in 
the engagement; a loſs which he could not have repaired 
on the whole coaſt of Africa. Had the fort of Cape-coaſt 
been reduced on this occaſion, in all probability every petty 
republic of the negroes ſettled under the protection of the 
forts on the Gold Coafl would have revolted from the Bri- 
tiſh intereſt :- for while the French ſquadron, in their pro- 
greſs along ſhore, hovered in the offing at Anamaboe, an 
Engliſh ſettlement a few leagues to leeward of Cape-coaſt, 
John Corrantee, the caboceiro, chief magiſtrate and gene- 
ral of the Blacs, on that part of the coaſt, whoſe adopted 
ſon had a few years before been careſſed, and even treated 
as a prince in England, taking it for granted that this en- 
terprize of the French would be attended with ſucceſs, ac- 
tually ſent ſome of his dependants, with a preſent of refreſh- 
ments for their commodore ; the delivery of which, how- 
ever, was prevented by mr. Brew, the Engliſh chief of the 
fort, who ſhattered in pi$ccs the canoe before it could be 
launched, and threatened with his cannon to level the blac 
town with the duſt. The caboceiro, though thus anticipa- 
ted in his deſign, reſolved to be among the firſt who ſhould 
compliment M. de Keriin on his victory at Cape-coalt ; and, 
with this view, prepared an, embaſly or deputation to go 
there by land ; but underſtanding that the French had fail- 
ed in their attempt, he ſhitted his deſign, without the leaſt 
heſitation, and diſpatched the fame embaily to mr. Bell, 
whom he congratulated on his victory, aſſuring him he had 
kept his men ready armed to march at the firſt ſummons to 
his aſſiſtance. : 

In the Eait-Indies the ſcene was changed greatly to the 
honour and advantage of Greai-Britain. There the com- 
manders acted with that harmony, ſpirit, and unanimity be- 
coming Britons, zealous for the credit of their king and 
the intereſt of their country. We left admiral Watſon and 
colonel Clive advancing to Calcutta, to revenge the cruel 
tragedy acted upon their countrymen the preceding year. 
On the 28th of December, the ſleet proceeded up the river: 
zext day, colonel Clive landed, and with the aſſiſtance of 
the ſquadron, in 24 hours made himſelf maiter of Buſbud- 
gia, a place of great ſtrength, though very ill defended, 
On the 1it of January the admiral, with two ſhips, appear— 
ed before the town of Calcutta, and was received by a 
briſk fire from the batterics. This ſalute was returned fo 
warinly, that the enemies guns were ſoon ſilenced, and in 
leſs than two hours the place and fort were abandoned. 
Colonel Clive, on the other tide, had inveſted the town, 
and made his attac with that vigour and intrepedity pecu— 
liar to himtelf, which greatly contributed to the ſudden re- 
duction of the ſettlement. As ſoon as the fort was ſurren— 
dered, the brave and active captain Coote, with his ma- 
jeſty's troops, took poſſeſſion, and found 91 pieces of can- 
non, four mortars, abundance of ammunition, ſtores, and 
proviſion, with every requiſite for ſuſtaining an obſtinate 
liege. Thus the Engliſh were re-eſtabliſhed in the two 

trongelt fortreſſes in the Ganges, with the inconſiderable 
los of nine ſcamen killed, and three loldiers. A few days 
after, Hughtey, a city of great trade, fituated higher up 
the river, was reduced with as little difficulty, but infi— 
nitely greater prejudice to the nabob, as here his ſtore- 
noules of talt, and vaſt graneries for the ſupport of his ar- 
my, were burnt and deitroyed, Incenſed at the almoſt in- 
Hanmancous loſs of all his conqueſts, and demolition of the 
city of Hugliley, the viceroy of Bengal diſcouraged all ad- 
vances to an accommodotion which was propoſed by the ad- 
miral and chiefs of the company, and affembled an army 
of 20,000 horle and 15,000 foot, tully reſolved to expel 
the Eugliſh out of his dominions, and take ample ven- 
geance tor the diſgrace he had lately ſuſtained. He was 


ſeen marching by the :Englih camp in his way to c 
on the 2d of February, where he encamped ab ct 


ed, and their loſſes repaid : that the Engliſh ſhould bare k. 
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from the town. Colonel Clive immediately made uy le 
Plics, 
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tion to the admiral for a re- enforcement, and 605 

der the command of captain Warwick, were — n, un. 
drafted from the different ſhips, and ſent to aſſiſt = ly 
army. Clive drew out his forces, advanced in . 
lumns towards the enemy, and began the attac ſo vi 
that the viceroy retreated, after a feeble reſiſtance S2Touſy, 
loſs of 1000 men killed, wounded and taken 2. i 
500 horſes, great number of draft bullocks, 
phants. Though this advantage was leſs deciſive tha 

be wiſhed, yet it ſufficiently intimidated the nab * 
conceſſions much to the honour and advantage of th = 
pany. Admiral Watſon gave him to underſtand in 1 5 
that this was no more than a ſpecimen of what tlie 
arms, when provoked, could perform. The ſuba det 
the negotiation might be renewed, and in a fe Pang, 
treaty was concluded. He promile« not to diſturb t. 5 
liſh in any of thoſe privilegs or poſleſſions ſpecilied ka 
firm and granted by the mogul : that all merchan,iz wa 
longing to the company ſhould pats and repaſs 1 
part of the province of Bengal, free of duty: chat al 
Engliſh factories ſeiſed the preceding year, or face, fh 5 
be reſtored, with the money, goods, and effects appertainine 
that all damages ſuſtained by the Engliſh ſhould he 
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berty to fortify Calcutta in whatever manner they tee 
proper without interruption : that they ſhonld Have , 
of coining all the gold and bullion they imported, 1 8 
ſhould paſs current in the province: that he would rema 
in ſtrict friendſhip and alliance with the English. 1 
utmoſt endeavours to heal up the late diviſions pay 2 
ſtore the former good underſtanding between them, 1 
which ſeveral articles were ſolemuly ſigned and lealed v ' 
the nabob's own hand. 

Such were the terms obtained for the company ly tle 
ſpirited and gallant conduct of the two Englith commir. 
ders. They had however, too much Gdiſcerninew 5 8 
on the promiſe of a barbarian, who had fo periioutl 
broke former engagements; but they prudently diſſemblel 
their ſentiments, until they had thoroughly reinſtated the 
affaus of the company, and reduced the French pover in 
this province. In order to adjuſt the points that required 
diſcuſſion, the ſelect committee for the company's affurs 
appointed mr. Watts, who had been releaſed from his for: 
mer impriſonment, as their commiſſary at the court of the 
ſuba, to whom he was perſonally known, as well as to his 
miniſters, among whom he had acquired a confiderable 
influence. Nothing leſs could have balanced the intere? 
which the French, by their art of intriguing, had railed 
among the favourites of the viceroy. While mr. Watts vas 
employed at Maxadavad, in counter-working thoſe in. 
trignes, and keeping the ſuba ſteady to his engagement, 
the admiral and mr. Clive reſolved to avail themſelves of 
their armament in attacking the French ſettlements in 
Bengal. The chief object of their deſigns was the reduc- 
tion of Chandernagore, ſituated higher up the river tha 
Calcutta, of conſiderable flrength, and the chief impor- 
tance of any poſſeſſed by that nation in the bay. Colonel 
Clive being re-enforced by 300 men from Bombay, beg! 


Un 


leſſion of all the out- poſts, except one redoubt monte 
with eight pieces of cannon, which he left to be llencod 
by the admiral. On the 18th of March the acmirals Ma 
ſon and Pococke arrived within two miles of the Freac 
ſettlement, with the Kent, Tiger, and Saliſbury men © 
war, and found their patlage obſtructed by booms laid actes 
the river, and ſeveral vetlels ſunk in the channel. T9 
difficulties being removed, they advanced early on © 
24th, and drew up in a line before the fort, which the 
battered with great fury for three hours; while coe 
Clive was making his approaches on the land lice, and par” 
ing vigorouſly from the batteries he had railed. _ 
united efforts ſoon obliged the enemy to ſubmiſſion. A8 
of truce was waved over the walls, and the place nw 
dered by capitulation. The keys were delivered to capt 
Latham of the Tiger, and in the afternoon colonel Cle 
with the king's troops, took potleflion. Thus the rogue 
on of a ſtrong ſortreſs, garritoned by 500 Europeans, * 
1200 Indians, defended by 123 pieces of cannon, 1 
three mortars, well provided with all kinds ot llorts 
neceſſaries, and of very great importance to the on 
commerce in India, was accompliſhed with a lols W 

ceeding 40 men on the fide of the conquerors. ® 
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treaty of capitulation the director, counſellors, and infe- 
rior ſervants of the ſettlement were allowed to depart with 
their wearing apparel : the jeſuits were permitted to take 
away their church ornaments, and the natives to remain 
in full exertion of their liberties ; but the garriſon were to 
continue priſoners of war. The goods and money found 
in the place were conſiderable; but the principal advantage 
aroſe from the ruin of the head ſettlement of the enemy on 
the Ganges, _— could not but interfere with the Englith 
ce in theſe parts. 

nk had Des attended all the operations of the 
Britiſh commanders, becauſe they were concerted with fore- 
feht and unanimity; and executed with that vigour and 
Crit which deſervedly raiſed them high in the eſteem of 
their country. They reduced the nabob to reaſonable 
terms of accommodation before they alarmed the French; 
and now the power of tha latter was deſtroyed they en- 
tered upon meaſures to oblige the treacherous: viceroy to a 
arict performance of the treaty he had fo lately ſigned. 
However ſpacious his promiſes were, they found him ex- 
tremely dilatory in the execution of ſeveral articles of the 
treaty, which, in effect, was the ſame as the Engliſh com- 
merce as if none had been concluded. The company's 
goods were loaded with high duties, and ſeveral other in- 
fractions of the peace committed upon ſuch frivolous pre- 
tences as evidently demonſtrated that he ſought to come to 
an open rupture as ſoon as his projects were ripe for execu- 
tion. In a word, he diſcovered all along a manifeſt par- 
tiality to the French, whoſe emitfaries cajoled him with 

romiſes that he ſhould be joined by ſuch a body of their 
Luropean troops, under M. de Buſſy, as would enable 
him to cruſh-the power of the Engliſh, whom they had 
taught him to fear and to hate. As recommencing hoſti- 
licies againſt ſo powerful a prince was in itſelf dangerous, 
and, if poſſible, to be avoided, the affair was laid before 
the council of Calcutta, and canvaſſed with all the circum- 
pection and caution that a meaſure required, on which de- 
pended the fate of the whole trade of Bengal. Mr Watts 
tom time to time ſent them intelligence of every tranſacti- 
on in the ſuba's cabinet, and although that prince publicly 
declared he would cauſe him to be impeled as ſoon. as 
the Engliſh troops ſhould be — in motion within the king- 
dom of Bengal, he bravely ſacrificed his own ſafety to the 
intereſt of the company, and exhorted them to proceed 
with vigour in their military operations. During theſe de- 
liberations a moſt fortunate incident occurred, that ſoon 
determined the council to come to an open rupture. The 


leading perſons in the viceroy's court found themſelves op- 


pteſſed by his haughtineſs and inſolence. The fame ſpirit 
of diſcoment appeared among the principal officers ot his 
army: they were well acquainted with his perfidy, ſaw his 
preparations for war, and were ſenſible that the peace of 
the country could never be reſtored, unlels either the Eng- 
liſh were expelled or the nabob depoſed. In conſequence, 
a plan was concerted for diveſting him of all his power; and 
the conſpiracy was conducted by Jaffier Ali Khan, his prime 
miniſter and chief commander, a nobleman of great in- 
fluence and authority in the province. 'The project was 
communicated by Ali Khan to mr. Watts, and fo im— 
proved by the addreſs of that gentleman as in a manner to 
culure ſucceſs. A treaty was actually concluded between 
this Meer Jather Ali Khan and the Engliſh company; and 
a plan cencerted with this nobleman and other mal-contents 
for their defection ſrom the viceroy. Theſe previous mea- 
lures being taken, colonel Clive was ordered to take the 
held with his little army. Admiral Watſon undertook the 
defence of Chandernagore, and the garriſon was detached 
to re-enforce the colonel, together with zo leanen to be 
employed as gunners, and in directing the artillery. Then 
mr. Watts, deceiving the ſuba's ſpies, by whem he was 
ſurrounded, withdrew himſelf from Muxadavad, and reach- 
ed the Engliſh camp in ſafety. On the 19th of June a de- 
tachment was ſent to attac Cutwa fort and town, ſituated on 
that branch of the river forming the iſland of Caſlimbuzar. 
This place ſurrendered at the firſt ſummons ; and here the 
colonel halted with the army for three days, expecting ad- 
vices from Ali Khan. Diſappointed of the hoped-ſor in- 
telligence he croſſed the river, and marched to Plaiſſey, 
where he encamped. On the 23d, at day-break, the ſuba 
advanced to attac him, at the head of 15,000 horſe, and 
ncar 30,000 infantry, with about 40 pieces of heavy can- 


non, conducted and managed by French gunners, on whoſe 


courage and dexterity he placed great dependance. They 
egan to cannonade the Engliſh camp about ſix in the 
morning, but a ſevere ſhower falling at noon they with- 
ew their artillery. Colonel Clive ſeiſed this opportunity 
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to take poſſeſſion of a rank and two other poſts of conſe- 
quence, which they in vain endeavoured to retake; Then 
he ſtormed an angle of their camp, covered with a double 
breaſt-work, together with an eminence which they occu- 
pied. At the beginning of this attac, ſome of their chiefs 
being ſlain, the men were fo diſpirited that they ſoon gave 
way; but ſtill Meer Jaffier Ali Khan, who commanded 
their left wing, forbore declaring himſelf openly. After a 
ſhort conteſt the enemy were put to flight, the nabob's 
camp, baggage, and 50 pieces of cannon taken, and a 
molt complete victory obtained. The colonel purſuing his 
advantage, marched to Maxadavad, the capital of the 
province, and was there joined by Ali Khan and the mal- 
contents. It was before concerted that this nobleman 
ſhould be inveſted with the dignity of nabob ; accordingly, 
the colonel procceded ſolemnly to depoſe Surajah Dowlat, 


and with the fame ceremony, to ſubſtitute Ali Khan in his 


room, who was publicly acknowledged by the people as 
ſuba-or viceroy, of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orixa. Soon after, the late viceroy was taken, and put to 
death by his ſucceſſor, who readily complied with all the 
conditions of his elevation. He conferred on his allies very 
liberal rewards, and granted the company ſuch extraordi- 
nary privileges as fully demonſtrated how juſtly he merited 
their aſliitance. By this reliance, and the reduction of 


.Chandernagore, the French were entirely excluded the 


commerce of Bengal and its dependencies ; the trade of the 


Engliſh company was reſtored, and increaſed beyond their 


{inguine hopes: a new ally was acquired, whoſe intereſt 
obliged him to remain firm to his engagements ; a vaſt ſum 
was paid to the company and the ſufferers at Calcutta, to 
indemnify them for their loſſes; the ſoldiers and ſeamen 
were gratified with 6000l. as a reward for the courage and 
intrepidity they exerted; anda variety of other advantages 
gained, which it would be unneceflarily to enumerate. In 
a word, inthe ſpace of 14 days a great revolution was ef- 
tected, and the government of a vaſt country, ſuperior in 
wealth, fertility, extent, and number of inhabitants to 
mott European kingdoms, transferred by a handful of 
troops, conducted by an officer untutored in the art of war, 
and a general rather by intuition than inſtruction and ex- 
perience. But the public joy at theſe ſignal ſucceſſes was 
conſiderably diminiſhed by the death of admiral Watſon, 
and the lols of Vizagapatum, an Engliſh ſettlement on the 
Coromandel coaſt. The admiral fell a victim to the un- 
wholſomeneſs of the climate, on the 16th of Auguſt, uni— 
verſally eſteemed and regretted ; and the factory and fort 
at Vizagapatam were ſurrendered to the French, a few days 
after colonel Clive had defeated the nabob. 

We now turn our eyes to the continent of Europe, where 
we ſee the beginning of the year marked with a ſtriking in- 
ſtance of the dreadtul effects of frantic enthuſiaſm. France 
had long enjoyed a monarch, eaſy, complying, good-na- 
tured, and averſe to all that wore the appearance of buſi- 
neſs or of war. Contented with the pleaſure of indolence, 
he ſaw no greatneſs beyond what he enjoyed, nor purſued 
any ambitious aim through the dictates of his own diſpoſiti- 
on. Of all men on earth ſuch a prince had the greateſt 
reaſon to expect an exemption from plots againſt his perſon, 
and cabals among his ſubjects; yet was an attempt made 
upon his life by a man, who, though placed in the loweſt 
ſphere of fortune, had refolution to tace the greateſt dan- 
gers, and enthuſiaſm ſufficient to ſuſtain without ſhrinking, 
all the tortures which the cruelty of man could invent, or 
his crimes render neceflary. The name of this fanatic was 
Robert Francis Damien, born in the ſuburb of Sr. Cathe- 
rine, in the city of Arras. He had lived in the ſervice of 
ſeveral families, whence he was generally diſmiſſed on 
account of the impatience, the melancholy, and ſullenneſs 
of his diſpoſition. So humble was the ſtation of a perſon, 
who was reſolved to ſtep forth from obſcurity, and, by 
one deſperate effort, draw upon himſelf the attention of all 
Europe. On the 5th day of January, as the king was ſtep- 
ping into his coach, to return to Trianon, whence he had 
chat day come to Verſailles, Damien, mingling among his 
attendance, {ſtabbed him with a knife on the right fide, 
between the fourth and fifth ribs. His majeſty, applying 
his hand immediately to his fide, cried out, Jam wound- 
ed! Seize him; but do not hurt him.“ Happily, the 
wound was not dangerous; as the knife, taking an oblique 
direction, miſfſed the vital parts. As for the aſſaſſin, he 
made no attempts to eſcape; but ſuffering himſelf quietly to 
be ſeized, was conveyed to the guard- room, where being 
interrogated if he committed the horrid action, he boldly 
anſwered in the affirmative. A proceſs againſt him was 
inſtantly commenced at Verſailles; many perſons, ſuppoſed 
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to the Baſtile; the affailin himſelf was put to the torture, 
and the moſt excruciating torments were applied, with in- 
tention to extort a confeſſion of the reaſons that could in- 
duce him to ſo execrable an attempt upon his ſoverign. 
Incifions were made into the muſcular parts of his legs, 
arms and thighs, into which boiling oil was poured. Every 
refinement on cruelty, that human invention could ſuggelt, 
was practiſed without effect: nothing could overcome his 
obſtinacy ; and his filence was conſtrued into a preſump- 
tion, that he muſt have had accomplices in the plot. To 
render his puniſhment more public and conſpicuous, he 
was removed to Paris, there to undergo a repetition of all 
his former tortures, with ſuch additional circumſtances as 
the molt fertile and cruel diſpoſitions could deviſe for in- 
creaſing his milery and torment. Being conducted to the 
Concergerie, an iron bed, which likewiſe ſerved for a chair, 
was prepared for him, and to this he was faſtened with 
chains. The torture was again applied, and a phyſician 
ordered to attend, to ſee what degree of pain he could ſup- 
port. Nothing, however, material was extorted; for what 
he one moment confeſſed, he recanted the next. It is not 
within our province, and we conſider it as a felicity, to re- 
late all the circumſtances of the cruel and tragical event. 
Sufficient it is, that after ſuffering the moſt exquiſite tor- 
ments that human nature could invent, or man fupport, 
his judges thought proper to terminate his miſery by a 
death ſhocking to imagination, and ſhameful to humanity. 
On the 28th day of March he was conducted, amidſt a vaſt 
concourſe of the populace, to the Greve, the common 
place of execution, ſtripped naked, and faſtened to the 
ſcafiold by iron gyves. One of his hands was then burnt 
in liquid aming ſulpher; his thighs, legs and arms were 
torn with red hot ſpincers ; boiling oil, melted lead, reſin, 
and ſulphur were poured into the wounds; tight ligatures 
tied round his limbs to prepare him for diſmemberment ; 
young and vigorous horſes applied to the draft, and the 
unh2ppy criminal pulled with all their force to the utmoſt 
extenſion of his finews for the ſpace of an hour, during all 
which time he preſerved his tenſes and conſtancy. At 
length the phyſician and ſurgeon attending declared it 
would be impoiſible to accompliſh the diſmemberment, 
unleſs the tendons were ſeparated ; upon which orders were 
given to the exccutioner to cut the finews at the joints of 
the arms and legs. The horſes drew afreſh : a thigh and 
an arm were feparated, and after ſeveral pulls, the untor- 
tunate wrerch expired under the extremity of pain. His 
bod and limbs were reduced to aſhes under the ſcaffold ; 
his ſacher, wife, daughter, and family baniſhed the king- 
dom for ever; the name of Damien effaced and obliterated, 
and the innocent involved in the punithment of the guilty. 
Thus ended the procedure agzinit Damien and his family, 
in a manner not very favourable to the avowed clemency of 
Laws, or the acknowledged humanity of the French na— 
tion. It appeared from undoubted evidence, that the at- 
tem t on the king's life was the reſult of inſanity, and a dit- 
turbed imagination. Several inſtances of a diſordered mind 
h11 before bega obſerved in his conduct, and the deteſta— 
etly due tothe enormity of his crime ought now to 
| n oblorbed in the conſideration of his misfortune, 
„that can befal human nature. 

er remarkable event in France, in the beginning 

>» year,” was the change in the miniſtry of that nation, 

2 the removal of M. de Machault, keeper of the ſeals, 
un the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate for the marine; and of 
l. 4'Argenſon from that of ſecretary at war. Their dil- 
ion was ſudden and unexpected; nor was any particular 
eaion aſſigned for this unexpected alteration. The French 
wing, to ſhow the queen of Hungary how judiciouſly ſhe 
aich acted in forming an alliance with the houſe of Bourbon, 
uled two great armies; the firſt of which, compoſed of 
32,002 men, the flower of the French troops, with a large 
rain of artillery, was commanded by M. d'Etrees, a gene- 
cal of great reputation; under whom ſerved M. de Con- 
trades, M. Cheveit, and the count de St. Germain, al} of- 
acers of high character. This formidable army paſſed the 
Rhinc early in the fpring, and marched by Weſtphalia, in 
order to invade the king of Pruſſia's dominions, in quality 
of allies, to the empreſs-queen, and guardians of the liber- 
ties of the empire. But their real view was to invade Ha- 
gover, a ſcheme which they knew would make a powerful 
1:verſfion of the Britiſh force from the proſecution of the 
war in other parts of the world, where the ſtrength of 


n The king of Pruſſia had withdrawn his garriſon from Cleve, not without 
ſutpicion of having purpoſely left this door open to the enemy, that their 
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acceſſaries to the deſign upon the king's life, were ſent 


France could not be fully exerted, and where tl 
valuable intereſts were at ſtake. They flatte 
ſelves, moreover, that the ſame blow by which ther. e. 
to cruſh the king of Pruſſia might likewiſe force TT hoped 
nick majeſty into ſome conceſſions with regard tg 12 , 
The other army of the French, commanded by tl OM 
de Soubiſe, was defigned to ſtrengthen the Tax Pres 
of execution, conſiſting of 25,000 men, beſides 60 Ty 
varians, and 4000 Wirtembergers. But before 9 
under Soubiſe, paſſed the Rhine, they made — k 
maſters of ſeveral places belonging to the kino 32 
upon the borders of the Low- Countries a; wh;1, 7 
tachment from d*Etrees's army ſeiſed upon the | 0 b. 
Embden, and whatever belonged to the {: RY 
u, ame monarch! 
Eaſt-Frieſland. ws 
At the cloſe of the laſt campaign, the king of Pig 
having gained a 13 advantage over the imperial : 
der the command of Mareſchal Brown, and inc; 4 
into his own troops a great part of the Saxon arm: taker 
priſoners at Pirna, as was obſerved before, retired . 
winter-quarters until the ſeaſon ſhould permit him tc 1 
prove theſe advantages. His majeſty and Mareſch Kei 
wintered in Saxony, having their cantonments her... 
Pirna and the frontier along the Elbe; and Mareſchy 
Schwerin, returning into Sileſia, took up his quanes' 
the country of Glatz. In the mean time, the ems; 
queen, finding the force which ſhe had ſent our aovinſ * 
King of Pruſſia was not ſufficient to prevent hi. defgns mage 
the neceſſary requiſitions to her allies for the a wille, 
they had engaged to furniſh. In conſequence of theſe u. 
quiſitions, the czarina, true to her engagements, diſparch 
ed above 100,000 of her troops, who began their match 1 
the month of November, and procecded to the borders g 
Lithuania, with deſign particularly to invade Ducal Pruia, 
whilſt a ſtrong fleet was equipped in the Baltick, to aid the 
operations of his numerous army. The Auſtian army al. 
{ſembled in Bohemia amounted to upwards of $0,000 nien. 
commanded by prince Charles of Lorraine and Mareſchi 
Brown. The Swedes had not yet openly declared then. 
ſelves; but it was well known, that though their king ug 
allied in blood and inclination to his Pruſſian majeſty, yer 
the jealouſy which the ſenate of Sweden enter:aine( of thu: 
ſovereign, and the hope of recovering their ancient pole. 
ſions in Pomerania, by means of the preſent troubles, to- 
gether with their old attachment to France, newly cement- 
ed by intrigues and ſubſides, would certainly induce them 
to join in the general confederacy. The duke of Mecklen- 
bourg took the ſame party, and agreed to join the Sued 
army, when it ſhould be aſſembled, with 6000 men. Be 
ſides all theſe preparations againſt the king of Pruſſia, he 
was, in his quality of elector of Brandenbourg, put under 
the ban of the empire by the aulic council; declared de 
prived of all his rights, privileges, and prerogatives; | 
fiets were eſcheated into the exchequer of the empire; un! 
all the circles accordingly ordered to furaith their reſpective 
contigences ſor putting this ſentence in execution. 
In this dangerous ſituation, thus menaced on all hes, 
and ſeemingly on the very brink of inevitable deſtruction, 
the Pruſſian monarch owed his preſeryation to his on 
rage and activity. The Ruſſians, knowing that the count! 
they were to paſs through in their way to Lithuania would 
not be able to ſubſiſt their prodigious numbeis, had takes 
care to furniſh themſelves with proviſions for their mach, 
depending upon the reſources they expected to find n 
Lithuania after their arrival in that country. These prov” 
ſions were exhauſted by the time they reached the bore! 
of that province, where they found themſelves {udden) 
and unexpectedly deſtitute of ſubſiſtence, either to fe 
bac or to proceed forward. The king of Pruſſia had, vs 
great prudence and foreſight, ſecured plenty to mie" 
and diſtreſs and famine to his enemies, by buying UP 1 
the corn and forage of the country which thele laſt were en 
tering. Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, his Pru an 
majelly, to guard as much as could be againſt every poſit 
event, ſent a great number of gunners and matroſſes mw 
Pometania to Memel, with three regiments of _ 7 
re-enforce the garriſon of that place. He viſited al yr 
poſts which his troops poſlefled in Sileſia, and ge 
neceſſary orders for their ſecurity. He repaired to _ 
where he ſettled with Mareſchal Schwerin the grace Fo 
of the operations of the approaching campatgh hich 
it was agreed that the Maretchal's army in Silea, _ 
conſiſted of 50,000 men, ſhould have in conſtant vie 
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royal army, by which its own were to be 
reolated, that they might both act in concert, as circum- 
ſtances ſhould require. At the ſame time, other armies 
were aſſembled by the King of Pruſſia in Luſatia and Voigt- 
land; 20,000 men were collected at Zwickaw, on the fron- 
tiers of Bohemia, towards Egra, under the command of 
ince Maurice of Anhalt-Deflau; and 60,000 choſen 
troops began their march towards Great-Zeidlitz, where 
their head-quarters were ſettled. In the mean while, the 
Auſtrian troops began to form on the trontiers of Saxony, 
where ſome of their detachments appeared, to watch the 
| notions of the Pruſſi ans, who ſtill continued to purtue their 
operations with great activity and reſolution. All poſſible 
care was taken by the Pruſſians at Dreſden to ſecure a re- 
treat, in caſe of a defeat. As only one regiment of Prufhans 
could be ſpared to remain there in garriſon, the burghers 
E were diſarmed, their arms depoſited in the arſenal, and a 
Jetachment was poſted at Konigſtein, to oblige that fortreſs 
to obſei ve a ſtrict neutrality. All correſpondence with the 
enemy was ſtrictly prohibited; and it having been diſco- 
vered that the counteſs of Ogilvie, one of the queen's maids 
of honour, had diſobeyed his majeſty's commands, ſhe was 
arreſted ; but, on the queen's interceſſion, afterwards re- 
leaſed. The counteſs of Bruhl, lady of the Saxon prime- 
miniſter, was alſo arreſted by his Pruſſian majeſty's order; 
and, on making light of her confinement, and reſolving 
to {ee company, ſhe was ordered to quit the court, and re- 
tire from Saxony. M. Henwin, the French miniſter, was 
told that his preſence was unneceſlary at Dreſden ; and on 
his replying, that his maſter had commanded him to ſtay, 
he was again defired to depart ; on which he thought proper 
to obey. 'The count de Wackerbath, miniſter of the ca- 
binet, and grand-maſter of the houſchold to the prince 
roval of Poland, was arreſted, and conducted to Cuſtrin, 
by the expreſs command of his majeſty. The King of 
Pruſſia, having thrown two bridges over the Elbe early in 
the ſpring, ordered the ſeveral diſtricts of the electorate of 
Saxony to ſupply him with a great number of waggons, each 
drawn by four horſes. The circle of Miſnia and Læipſick 
| were enjoined to furniſh 400 each, and the other circles in 
proportion. ; 
While the king of Pruſſia was taking theſe meaſures in 
Saxony, two ſkirmiſhes happened on the frontiers of Bohe- 
mia, between his troops and the Auſtrians. On the 2oth 
ot February, a body of 6000 Auſtrians ſurrounded the little 
town of Hirſchfeld in Upper Luſatia, garriſoned by a bat- 
talion of Pruſſian foot. The firſt attac was made at four in 
the morning, on two redoubrs without the gates, each of 
which was defended by two field pieces: and though the 
Auſtrians were ſeveral times repulſed, they at laſt made 
themſelves maſters of one of the redoubts, and carried off 
the two pieces of cannon. In their retreat they were pur- 
ſued by the Pruſſians, who fell upon their rear, killed ſome, 
and took many priſoners : this affair coſt the Auſtrians at 
leaſt oo men. About a fortnight after, the prince of Be- 
vern marched out of Zittau, with a body of near good men, 
in order to deſtroy the remaining ftrang holds poſſeſſed by 
the Auſtrians on the frontiers. In this expedition he took 
the Auſtrian magazine at Friedland in Bohemia, conſiſting 
of 9000 ſacs of meal, and great ſtore of ammunition ; and, 
after making himſelf maſter of Reichenberg, he returned 
to Zittau. The van of his troops, conſiſting of 150 huſſars 
ol che regiment of Putkammar, met with a body of 600 
Croats, ſuſtained by 200 Auſtrian dragoons of Bathiana, 
at their entering Bohemia; and immediately fell upon 
them fword in hand, killed about zo, took 30 horſes, and 
mae 10 dragoons priſoners. The Pruſſians, it is ſaid, did 
not loſe a ſingle man on this occation ; and two ſoldiers 


only were ſlightly wounded, the Auſtrians having made 
but a flight reſiſtance. 
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er hatever the conduct of the court of Vienna might have 
uten een to the allies of Great-Britain, ſtill, however, proper 
fi 'egard was ſhown to this ſubjects of his crown: for an edict 
oy Was Publiſhed at Florence on the 13th of February, where- 
1 the in his imperial majeſty, as grand- duke of Tuſcany, declar- 
= 2 intention of obſerving the moſt ſcrupulous neutrality 
Nei e then ſituation of affairs. All the ports in that duchy 
plan re ene enjoined to pay a ſtrict regard to this de- 
Chere 1 ihe Me in all cates relating to the French or Englith ſhi ps 
hich "acai editerranean. The good effects of this injunction 
Wr appeared; tor two prizes taken by the Engliſh having 


— into Port Ferraro, the captains of two French privateers 
* = efled themſelves to the governor, alledging, that they 
4 y * * . . 

te Captures of a pirate, and requeſting that they might 


This letter was written in December; and the Ruſſians, 
umber 93. 
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be obliged to put to ſea: but the governor prudently re- 
plied, that as they came in under Engliſh colours he would 
protect them; and forbad the privateers, at their peril, to 
commit any violence. They, however, little regarding 
the governor's orders, prepared for failing, and ſent their 
boats to cut out one of the prizes. The captain firing at 
their boats, killed one of their men, which alarming the 
centinels, notice was ſent to the governor ; and he, in con- 
{equence, ordered the two privateers immediately to de- 
part,—The conduct of the Dutch was rather cautious than 
ſpirited. Whillt his Pruſſian majeſty was employed on the 
iide of Bohemia and Saxony, the French auxilliaries began 
their march to harraſs his detenceleſs. territories in the 
neighbourhood of the Low-Countrics. A free paſſage was 
demanded of the ſtates-general through Namur and Maef- 
tricht, for the proviſions, ammunition, and artillery be- 
longing to this new army; and though the Engliſh embaſ- 

ſador remonſtrated againſt their compliance, and repreſent- 

ed it as a breach of the neutrality their high- mightineſſes de- 

clared they would oblerve, yet, after ſome heſitation, the 

demand was granted ; and their inability to 'prevent the 

paſſage of the French troops, ſhould it be attempted by 
force, pleaded in excuſe of their conduct. 

Scarce had the French army, commanded by the prince 
de Soubiſe, ſet foot inthe territories of Juliers and Cologn, 
when they found themſelves in poſſeſſion of the duchy of 
Cleves and the county of Mark, where all things were left 
open to them, the Pruſſians, who evacuated their poſts, 
taking their rout along the river Lippe, in order to join 
ſome regiments from Magdebourg, who were ſent to facili- 
tate their retreat. The diſtreſſed inhabitants, thus expoſed 
to the calamities of war from an unprovoked enemy, were 
inſtantly ordered to furniſh contributions, forage, and pro- 
viſions, for the uſe of their invaders; and, what was ſtill 
more terrifying to them, the partizan Fiſcher, whoſe cruel- 
ties, the laſt war, they {till remembered with horror, was 
again let looſe upon them by the inhumanity of the empreſs- 
queen. Weſel was immediately occupied by the French: 
Emmerick and Maleyk ſoon ſhared the fame fate: and the 
city of Gueldres was beſieged, the Pruſſians ſeeming reſolved 
to defend this laſt place; to which end they opened the 
ſluices, and laid the country under water. Thoſe who re- 
treated, filing off to the north-weſt of Paderborn, entered 
the county of Ritberg, the property of count Kaunitz Rit- 
berg, great chancellor to the empreſs- queen. After taking 
his caſtle, in which they found zo pieces of cannon, they 
raiſed contributions in the diſtrict, to the amount of 40,000 
crowns. As the Pruſhans retired, the French took poſief- 
ſion of the country they quitted in the name of the empreſs- 
queen, whoſe commiſſary attended them for that purpoſe. 
The general rendezvous of theſe troops, under prince Sou— 
biſe, was appointed at Neuſs, in the electorate of Cologn, 
where a large body of French was aſſembled by the iſt of 
April. The Auſtrians, in their turn, were not idle. Mar- 
ſhal Brown viſited the fortifications of Brinn and Koninl- 
gratz; reviewed the army of the late prince Picolomini, 
now under the command of general Serbelloni; and put 
his own army in march for Koſtlitz on the Elbe, where he 
propoſed to eſtabliſh his head-quatters. 

During the receſs of the armies, while the rigours of win- 
ter forced them to ſuſpend their hoſtile operations, and the 
greateſt preparations were making to open the campaign 
with all poſſible vigour, count Beſtucheff, great chancellor 
of Ruſſia, wrote a circular letter to the primate, ſenators, 
and miniſters of the republic of Poland, ſetting forth, that 
the empreſs of Ruſſia was extremely affected with the king 
of Poland's diſtreſs, which ſhe thought could not but excite 
the compaſſion of all other powers, but more eſpecially of 
his allies: that the fatal conſequences which might reſult 
from the raſh ſtep taken by the king of Pruſſia, not only 
with reſpect to the tranquillity of Europe in general, but of 
each power in particular, and more eſpecially of the neigh- 
bouring countries, were ſo evident, that the intereſt and 
ſafety of the ſeveral princes rendered it abſolutely neceſſary 
they ſhould make it a common cauſe: not only to obtain 
proper ſatisfaction for thoſe courts. whoſe dominions had 
been ſo unjuſtly attacked, but likewiſe to preſcribe ſuch 
bounds to the king of Pruſſia as might ſecure them from any 
future apprehenſions from ſo enterpriſing and reſtleſs a 
neighbour : that with this view, the empreſs was determi- 
ned to aſſiſt the king of Poland with a conſiderable body of 
troops, which were actually upon their march ®, under the 
command of general Apraxin; and that, as there would be 
an abſolute neceſſity for their marching through part of the 


as we obſerved before, began their march in November, 
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territories of Poland, her imperial majeſty hoped the repub- 
lic would not fail to facilitate their march as much as poſh- 
ble.” She further recommended to the republic, to take 
ſome ſalutary meaſures for fruſtrating the deſigns of the king 
of Pruſſia, and reſtoring harmony among themſelves, as 
the moſt conducive meaſure to theſe good purpoles. In 
this, however, the Poles were ſo far from following her ad- 
vice, that, though ſure of being ſacrificed in this conteſt, 
which ſide ſoever prevailed, they divided into parties with 
no leſs zeal than it they had as much to hope from the. pre- 
valence of one ſide, as to fear from that of the other. Some 
of the Palatines were for denying a paſſage to the Ruſſians, 
and others were for affording them the utmoſt aſſiſtance in 
their power. With this cauſe of contention others of a 
more private nature fatally concurred, by means of a miſ- 
underſtanding between the prince Czartorinſk1 and count 
Maniſnec. Almoſt every inhabitant of Warſaw was involv- 
ed in the quarrel; and the violence of theſe factions was 
ſo great, that ſcarce a night paſſed without bloodſhed, 
many dead bodies, chiefly Saxons, being found in the 
ſtreets every morning. 

In the mean time, Great-Britain, unſettled in her mini- 
try and councils at home, unſucceſsful in her attempts 
abroad, judging peace, if it- could be obtained on juſt and 
honourable terms, more eligible than a continental war, 


propoſed ſeveral expedients to the empreſs-queen for reſtor- 


ing thetranquillity of Germany; but her anſwer was, that, 
whenever (ſhe perceived that the expedients propoſed 
would indemnity her for the extraordinary expences ſhe 
had incurred in her own defence, repair the heavy loſſes 
ſuſtained by her ally the king of Poland, and afford a pro- 
per ſecurity for their future ſafety, ſhe would be ready to 
give the ſame proofs ſhe had always given of her deſire to 
reſtore peace; but it could not be expected the ſhould liſten 
ro expedients of which the king of Pruſſia was to reap the 
whole advantage, after having begun the war, and waſted 
the dominions of a prince, who relied for his ſecurity upon 
the faith of treaties, and the appearance of a harmony be- 
tween them.“ Upon the receipt of this anſwer, the court 
of London made ſeveral propoſals to the Czarina, to inter- 
poſe as mediatrix between the courts of Vienna and Berlin, 
but they were rejected with marks of diſpleaſure and reſent- 
ment. When fir Charles Hanbury Williams, the Britiſh 
embaſſador, continued to urge his ſollicitations very ſtrong- 
ly, and even with ſome hints of menaces, an anſwer was 
delivered to him by order of the empreſs, purporting, 
that her imperial majeſty was aſtoniſhed at his demand, 
after he had already been made acquainted with the mea- 
ſures ſhe had taken to effect a reconciliation. between the 
courts of Vienna and Berlin. He might eaſily conceive, as 
matters were then ſituated, that the earneſtneſs with which 
he now urged the ſame propoſition mult neceſſarily ſurpriſe 
her imperial majeſty, as it ſhowed but little regard to her 
former declaration. The empreſs, therefore, commanded 
his excellency to be told, that as her intentions contained 
in her firſt anſwer remained abſolutely invariable, no ulte- 
rior propoſitions for a mediation would be liſtened to; and 
that as for the menaces made ule of by his excellency, and 
particularly that the king of Pruſſia himſelf would ſoon attac 
the Ruſſian army, ſuch threats ſerved only to weaken the 
embaſſador's propoſals ; to confirm ſtill more, were it poſ- 
ſible, the empreſs in her reſolutions; to juſtify them to the 
whole world, and to render the king of Pruſſia more 
blamcable.“ 

The ſeaſon now drawing on in which the troops of the 
contending powers would be able to take the field, and 
the alarming progreſs of the Ruſſians being happily ſtopped, 
his Pruſſian majeſty, whoſe maxim it has always been to 
keep the ſeat of war as far as poſſible from his own domi- 
nions, reſolved to carry it into Bohemia, and there to attac 
the Auſtrians on all ſides. To this end he ordered his ar- 
mies in Saxony, Miſnia, Luſatia, and Sileſia to enter Bo- 
hemia in four different and oppoſite places, nearly at the 
lame time. The firſt of theſe he commanded in perſon, al- 
ſiſted by mareſchal Keith ; the ſecond was led by prince 
Maurice of Anhalt-Deſſau, the third by prince Ferdinand 
of Brunſwick-Bevern, and the fourth by mareſchal Schwe- 
rin. In conſcquence of this plan, mareſchal Schwerin's 
army entered Bohemia on the 18th of April, in five co- 
lumns, at as many different places. The deſign was ſo 
well concerted, that the Auſtrians had not the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of their approach till they were paſt the frontiers, and 
then they filled the dangerous detile of Gulder-Oelſe with 
Pandours, to diſpute that paſſage; but they were no ſoon— 
er diſcovered than two battalions of Pruſſian grenadiers at- 
tacked them with their bayoncts fixed, and routed them. 


, 


The prince of Anhault paſſed the frontiers from 8 
penetrated into Bohemia on the 21ſt of April r a, and 
reſiſtance. The prince of Bevern, on the 20th of bub 
month, having marched at the head of a body of the ſans 
which was in Luſatia, from the quarters of canton... A, 
Zittau, poſlefied himſelf immediately of the fir 1 
the frontier of Bohemia, at Krottau and GraſenſteinF © 
out the loſs of a ſingle man : drove away the 2 * 
ſame day from Kratzen, and proceeded to Machendaf the 
Reichenberg. The lame morning Putkammer's hu. "RY 
formed part of a corps, commanded by a colone] 122 Kg 
routed ſome hundreds of the enemy's cuiraſſiers oe 
fore Cohlin, under the conduct of prince Lichtenke 7. 
three officers and upwards of 60 horſe priſoners I} 
perſed the reſt, that they were ſcarcely able ba rall ol. 
Kratzen. Night coming on obliged the troops by L _ 
in the open air till next morning, when, at break 4 
the Pruſſians marched in two columns by Habendorf f. 
wards the enemy's army, amounting to 28,000 men. wa 
manded by count Konigſeg, and poſted near Reiche wo: 
As ſoon as the troops were formed they advanced t 
the enemy's cavalry, drawn up in three lines of 
ſquadrons. The two wings were ſuſtained by the 
which was poſted among felled trees and entrer 
The Pruffians immediately cannonaded the enemy's cavalry 
who received it with reſolution, having on their right 1 1 
a village, and on their left a wood, where they ps 
trenched themſelves. But the prince of Bevern having cal. 
ſed 15 ſquadrons of dragoons of the ſecond line to advane: 
and the wood on his right to be attacked at the ſame tin 
by the battalions of grenadiers of Kahlden and of Moeller. 
dorf, and by the regiment of the prince of Pruſſia, his di. 
goons, who, by clearing the ground, and poſſeſſing ti; 
entrenchment, had their flanks covered, entirely routed 
the enemy's cavalry. In the mean time colonel Putkn. 
mer and major Schenfeld, with their huſſars, though flank- 
ed by the enemy's artillery, gave the Auſtrian horle-grens- 
diers a very warm reception, whilſt general Leſtewitz, ak 
the left wing of the Prutfians, attacked the redoubts that 
covered Reichenberg. Though there were many defile 
and riſing grounds to pals, all occupied by the Auſtrians, 
yet the regiment of Darmſtadt forced the redoubt, and put 
to flight and purſued the enemy, after ſome diſcharge of 
their artillery and {mall arms, from one eminence to au- 
ther, for the diſtance of a mile, when they left off the pur. 
ſuit. The action began at half an hour after fix, and con- 
tinued till eleven. About 1000 of the Auſtrians were killed 
and wounded, among the former were general Porporat 
and count Hohenfelds, and among the latter prince Lich. 
tenſtein and count Mansfeld. Twenty of their officers, and 
400 ſoldiers were taken priſoners, and they alto loſt tier 
ſtandards. On the fide of the Pruſſians ſeven fubalteras 
and about 100 men were killed, and 16 officers and 13 
men wounded. After this battle mareſchal Schwerin joit- 
ed the prince of Bevern, made himſelf malter of the great 
eſt part of the circle of Buntzlau, and took a conliderab)e 
magazine from the Auſtrians, whom he diſlodged. Ti: 
prince of Anhault-Deſſau, with his corps, drew near tie 
king of Pruſſia's army, then the latter advanced as lit 
Budin, from whence the Auſtrians, who had an advaltt 
geous camp there, retired to Weſtwarn, half way betve 
Budin and Prague; and his Pruſſian majeſty having paſica 
the Egra, his army, and that of mareſchal Schwerin, Ve 
ſo ſituated as to be able to act jointly. 
Theſe advantages were but a prelude to a much moet 
ciſive victory, which the king himſelf gained a few ay 
after. Preparing to enter Bohemia, ar a diſtance from un 
of the corps commanded by his generals, he made a more 
ment as if he intended to march towards Egr- = 
enemy, deceived by this feint, and imagining he wa * 
to execute ſome deſign, diſtinct from the object of his oc a 
armies, detached a body of 20,000 men to obſerve lis - 
tions; then he made a ſudden and maſterly movenen © 
the left, by which he cut off all communication bene 
that detachment and the main army of the Auſtrians, * 
having been re- enforced by the army of Morwig ** 
remains of the corps late ly defeated by the duke of pal: 
and by ſeveral regiments of the garriſon of Prague, = ; 
ed to near 100,000 men. They were ſtrong!y need WP 
on the banks of the Moldaw, to the north ot net, i 
camp ſo fortified by every advantage of nature, mw 8 
contrivance of art, as to be deemed almoſt impłres“ 
The left wing of the Auſtrians, thus ſituated, was 
by the mountains of Ziſcka, and the righ 
as Herboholi : prince Charles of Lorraine, 
Brown, who commanded them, ſeemed « 
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maintain this advantageous poſt; but the king of Pruſſia reſchal Brown, the two princes of Saxony, the prince of 
overlooked all difficulties. Having thrown ſeveral bridges Modena, the duke d' Aremberg, Count Lacy, and ſeveral 
over the Moldaw on the ʒᷣth of May, he paſſed that river in other perſons of great diſtinction, were ſhut within the walls, 
the morning of the 6th, with 30,000 men, leaving the together with above 20,000 of the Auſtrian army, who had 
reſt of the army under the command ot the prince of An- taken refuge in Prague after their defeat. Every thing con- 
hault-Deſſau; and bein immediately joined by the troops tinued quiet on both ſides, ſcarce a cannon ſhot being fired 
under mareſchal Schwerin and the prince of Bevern, reſolv- by either for ſome time after this blockade was formed; and 
ed to attac the enemy on the ſame day. In conſequence of in the mean while the Pruſſians made themſelves maſters of 
this reſolution, his army filed off on the left by Potſchernitz, Cziſcaberg, an eminence which commands the town, where 
and at the ſame time count Brown wheeled to the right, to the Auſtrians had a ſtrong redoubt, continuing likewiſe to 
avoid being flanked. The Pruſſians continued their march ſtrengthen their works. Already they had made a fally, 
to Bichwitz, traverſing ſeveral defiles and moraſſes, which and taken fome other ineffectual ſteps to recover this poſt, 
for a little time ſeparated the infantry from the reſt of the but a more decifive ſtroke was neceſſary. Accordingly, a 
army. The foot began the attac too precipitately, and defign was formed of attacking the Pruſſian army in the 
were at firſt repulſed, but they ſoon recovered themſelves. night with a body of 12,000 men, to be ſuſtained by all the 


While the king of Pruſſia took the enemy in flank, mareſ- grenadiers, volunteers, Pandours, and Hungarian intantry. 


denly ſtopping his army, threatened to diſconcert the whole was intended to open a way, ſword in hand, through the 

plan of operation. In this emergency, he immediately diſ- camp of the beſiegers, and to eaſe Prague of the multitude 

mounted, and taking the ſtandard of the regiment in his of forces locked up uſeleſs within the walls, ſerved only to 

hand, boldly entered the morals, crying out, let all brave conſume the proviſions of the garriſon, and haſten the ſur— 

pruſſians follow me.” Inſpired by the example of this great render of the place. Happily a deſerter gave the prince of 
commander, now 82 years of age, all the troops prefled Pruſſia intelligence of the enemy's defign about 11 o'clock 

forward, and though he was unfortunately killed by the firſt at night. Proper meaſures were immediately taken for 
fire, their ardour abated nor till they had totally defeated their reception, and 1n lefs than a quarter of an hour the 
the enemy. Thus fell mareſchal Schwerin, loaded with whole army vas under arms. The deſign was conducted 
years and glory, an officer whole ſuperior talents in the with ſo much filence, that though the Pruſſians were warn- 
military art had been diſplayed in a Jong courſe of faithful ed of it they could diſcover nothing before the enemy had 
ſervice. In the mean time, the Pruffian infantry, which charged their advanced poſts. The attac was begun on 
had been ſeparated in the march, forming themſelves the fide of the little town, againſt mareſchal Keith's camp, 
afreſh, renewed the attac on the enemy's right, and entirely and the left wing of the Pruſſian army encamped on the 
broke it, while their cavalry, after three charges, obliged Moldaw. From hence it is probable the Auſtrians propoſ- 
that of the Auſtrians to retire in great confuſion, the centre ed not only to deſtroy the batteries that were raiſing, but 
being at the ſame time totally routed. The left wing of to attac the bridges of communication which the Pruſſians 
the Pruſſians then marched immediately towards Michely, threw over the Moldaw, at about a quarter of a German 
W and being there joined by the horſe, renewed their attac, mile above and below Prague, at Branig and Podbaba. 
m WW while the enemy were retreating haſtily towards Saſzawar. The greateſt alarm began about two o'clock, when the ene- 
rich W Mcan while the troops on the right of the Pruſſian army at- my hoped to have come filently and unexpectedly upon 
that W tacked the remains of the left wing of the Auſtrians, and the miners, but they had left work about a quarter of an 
files made themſelves maſters of three batteries. But the beha- hour before. At the report of the firſt piece which they 
ars, & viour of the infantry in the laſt attac was ſo ſucceſsful, as to fired, the piquet of the third battalion of Pruſſian guards, 
put W lcavelittle room for this part of the cavalry to act. Prince to the number of 100 men, who marched out of the camp 
re of = Henry of Pruſſia, and the prince of Bevern, ſignaliſed to ſuſtain the body which covered the works, was thrown 
1n0- chemſelves on this occaſion in ſtorming two batteries; into ſome confuſion, from the darkneſs of the night, which 
put W prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick took the left wing of the prevented their diſtinguiſhing the Auſtrian troops from 
con- = Auſtrians in flank, while the king with his left, and a body their own. Leutenant Jorke, detached with two platoons 


illed W of cavalry, ſecured the paſſage of the Moldaw. In ſhort, to reconniotre the enemy, attempted to diſcover their diſ- 
oral! = atter a very long and obſtinate engagement, and many ſig- poſition by kindling a fire, captain Rodig, by the light of 
ach- nal examples o* valour on both ſides, the Auſtrians were this fire, perceived the enemy's fituation, immediately 
, and | forced to abandon the field of battle, leaving behind 60 formed the deſign of falling upon them in the flank, and 
three pieces of cannon, all their tents, baggage, military cheſt, gave orders to his men to fire in platoons, which they per- 
term and, ina word, their whole camp. The weight of the bat- CT mutually repeating the fignal given by their com- 


| 159 tle fell upon the right wing of the Aultrians, the remains of mander. The enemy fled with the greater precipitation, as 
join- which, to the amount of 10 or 12,000 men, fled towards they were ignorant of the weakneſs of the piquet, and as 
eu. HhBeneſchau, where they afterwards affembled under M. the ſhooting of the Pruſſian ſoldiers made them miſtake it 
cable Pretlach, general of horſe. The infantry retired towards for a numerous body. Many of them deſerted, many took 
The Prague, and threw themſelves into that city, with their ſhelter in Prague, and many more were driven into the ri- 
ir the s commanders, prince Charles of Lorraine, and mareſchal ver and drowned. At the ſame time this attac began, a 
ar 2 = Brown, but they were much harraſſed in their retreat by a regiment of horſe-grenadiers fell upon a redoubt which the 
ant: 8 detachment of the Pruſſians under mareſchal Keith. The Pruſſians had thrown up, ſupported by the Hungarian in— 
ren & Pruſſians took, on this occaſion, 10 flandards, and upwards fantry : they returned three times to the aſſault, and were 
paſied ot 4000 priſoners, 30 of whom were officers of rank. Their as often beat bac by the Pruſſians, whom they found it im- 
were 3 loſs amounted to about 2 500 killed, and about 3ooo wound- poſſible to diſlodge ; though prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
= <<. Among the former were general d'Amſtel, the prince wick's battalion, which guarded this poit, ſuffered extreme- 
re ct of Holſtein-Beck, the colonels Goltze and Manſtein, and ly. During this attac the enemy kept an inceſſant fire 
d 3 leutenant- colonel Roke. Among the latter, the generals with their muſquetry upon the whole front of the Pruſſians, 
m a0 | Wenterfield, De la Mothe, Feuque, Hautcharmoy, from the convent of St. Margaret to the river. At three in 
more ; Blankenſee, and Plettenberg. The number of the killed the morning the Pruſſians quitted their camp to engage the 
The | and wounded on the fide of the Auſtrians was much greater. enemy. The battalion of Pannewitz attacked a building 
going Among theſe laſt was mareſchal Brown, who received a called the Red-houſe, ſituated at the bottom of a declivity 
; Otaer | wound, which, from the chagrin he ſuffered, rather than before Wellaſtowitz. The Pandours, who had taken poſ- 
15 mo- om its own nature, proved mortal. The day after the ſeſſion of this houſh, fired upon them inceſſently from all 
ent (0 ; battle, colonel Meyer was detached with a battalion of the doors and windows, until they were diſlodged ; and the 
ten WE Prufian Pandours, and 400 huſfars, to deſtroy a very con- Prufhan battalions were obliged to ſuſtain the fire both of 
which, | liderable and valuable magazine of the Auſtrians at Pilſen, cannon and muſquetry for above two hours, when the ene- 
by the and chis ſervice he performed. He alſo completed the de- my retired to the city, except the Pandours, who again 
eren, ſtruction of ſeveral others of leſs importance, by the loſs of took pofleſſion of the Red-houſe, which the Pruſſians were 
mount: | Vch, however, all poſſibility of ſubſiſtence . was cut off forced to abandon, becauſe the artillery of Prague kept a 
enched irom any ſuccours the Auſtrians might have expected from continual fire upon it from the moment it was known to be 
e, in the empire. in their hands. The Auſtrians left behind them many dead 
| -— reſte p! fulſians, following their blow, immediately in- and wounded, beſides deſerters, and the Pruſſians, notwith- 
70 | Frague on both ſides of the river, the king com- ſtanding the loſs of ſeveral officers and private men, made 
uarde manding on one ſide, and mareſchal Keith on the other. ſome priſoners. Prince Ferdinand, the king of Pruſſia's 
| as . a 10ur days the whole city was ſurrounded with lines and youngeſt brother had a horſe killed under him, and was 
reſcha cutrenchments, by which all communication from without ſlightly wounded in the face. ; ; | 
ned 19 Vas entirely cut off: prince Charles of Lorraine and ma- The Pruſſian works being completed, and heavy artille« 


chal Schwerin advanced to a marſhy ground, which ſud- In cate an impreſſion could be made on the king's lines, it 
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ry arrived, four batteries, erected on the banks of the Mol- 
daw, began to play with great fury. Near 300 bombs, 
beſides an infinity of ignited balls, were thrown into the 
city in the ſpace of 24 hours. The ſcene was lamentable, 
houſes, men and horſes wrapped in flames, and reduced to 
aſhes. The confuſion within, together with the want of 
proper artillery and ammunition, obliged the Auſtrians to 
ceale firing, and furniſhed his Pruſſian majeſty with all the 
opportunity he could wiſh of pouring deſtruction upon this 
unfortunate city. The horrors of war ſeemed to have ex- 
tinguiſhed the principles of humanity, No regard was paid 
to the diſtreſs of the inhabitants, the Auſtrians obſtinarely 
maintained poſſeſſion, and the Pruſſians practiſed every 
ſtratagem, every barbarous refinement that conſtitutes the 
military art, to oblige them to capitulate. After the con- 
ſternacion had laſted three days, and conſumed a prodigi- 
ous number of buildings, the principal inhabitants, burgh- 
ers, and clergy, perceiving their city on the point of being 
reduced to a heap of rubbith, beſought the commander, in 
a body, to hearken to terms, but he was deaf to the voice 
of pity, and, inſtead of __ moved with their ſupplica- 
tions, drove out 12, ooo perlons, the leaſt uſetul in defend- 
ing the city. Theſe, by order I his Pruſſian majeſty, were 
again forced bac, which ſoon produced fo great a ſcarcity 
of proviſion within the walls, that the Aultrians were re- 
duced to the neceſſity of eating horſe-fleth, 40 horſes being 
daily diſtributed to the troops, and the ſame food fold for 
4d. a pound to the inhabitants. However, as there ſtill re- 
mained great abundance of corn, they were far from being 
brought to the laſt extremety. Two vigorous and well-con- 
duced ſallies were made, but they proved unſucceſsful. 
The only advantage reſulting from them was the perpetual 
alarm in which they kept the Pruſſian camp, and the vigi- 
lance required to guard againit the attacs of a numerous, 
reſolute, and deſperate garriſon. 

Whatever difficulties might have attended the conqueſt 
of Prague, certain it is that the affairs of the empreſs- queen 
were in the moſt critical and deſperate fituation. Her 
grand army diſperſed in parties, and flying for ſubſiſtence 
In ſmall corps; their princes and commanders cooped up 
io Prague; that capital in imminent danger of being taken, 
the Huriſhing kingdom of Bohemia ready to fall into the 
hands f the conqueror, a conſiderable army on the point 
of ſurrendering priſoners of war; all the queen's hereditary 
dominions open and expoſed, the whole fertile tract ot 
country from Egra to the Moldaw in actual poſſeſſion of 
the Pruſſians, the diſtance of the archduchy of Auſtria not 
very conſiderable, and {ecured only by the Danube; Vi- 
enna under the utmoſt apprehenſions of a ſiege, and the 
imperial family ready to take refuge in Hungary: the Pruſ- 
ſian forces deemed invincible, and the ſanguine friends of 
that monarch already ſharing with him, in imagination, 
the ſpoils of the ancient and illuſtrious houſe of Auſtria. 
Such was the aſpect of affairs, and ſuch the difficulties 
to be combared, when Leopold, count Daun, was appoint- 
ed to the command of the Auſtrian forces, to ſtem the tor- 
rent of diſgrace, and turn the fortune of the war. This 
general,tutored by long experience under the beſt officers 
of Europe, and the particular favourite of the great Keven- 
huller was now, for the firſt time, raiſed to act in chief, at 
the head of an army, on which depended the fate of Auſtria 
and rhe empire. Born of a noble family, he relied ſolely 
upon his own merit, without ſolliciting court favour; he 
atpired after the higheſt preferment, and ſucceeded by mere 
dint of uperior worth. His progreſs from the ftation of a 
ſubaltern was flow and filent : his promotion to the chief 
command was received with univerſal eſteem and applauſe. 
Cautious, ſteady, penetrating and ſagacious, he was oppoſed 
as another Fabius to the mordern Hannibal, to chec the 
fire and vigour of that monarch by prudent foreſight and 
wary circumſpection. Arriving at Boemiſchbrod, within 
a few miles of Prague, the day after the late defeat, he halt- 
ed to collect the fugitive corps and broken remains of the 
Auſtrian army, and ſoon drew together a force ſo conſi— 
derable as to attract the notice of his Pruſſian majeſty, who 
detached the prince of Bevern, with 20 battalions and 30 
{quadrons, to attac him before numbers ſhould render him 
formidable. Daun was too prudent to give battle with dif- 
pirited troops to an army fluſhed with victory. He retired 
on the firſt advice that the Pruſhans were advancing, and 
took poſt at Kolin, where he entrenched himſelf ſtrongly, 
opened the way for the daily ſupply of recruits ſent to his 
army, and inſpired the garriſon of Prague with freſh courage, 
in expectation ot being ſoon relieved, Here he kept cloſe 
within his camp, divided the Pruſſian force, by obliging 


the king to employ near half his army in watching his de- 


- quences, and directed every meaſure to prod, 
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ſigns, weakened his efforts againſt Prague, hatt 

enemy by cutting off their convoys, and reitoreg 6 
the languiſhing and almoſt deſponding ſpirits « 
DT ITS with the ardour and di 
Pruſſian forces, with the enterprizing and! | 

poſition of that monarch, and fenſible 5 his — ul. 
prove irkſome and embarrafling to the enemy, "oh 


| "Wh 
it to the beſt advantage, ſeemed to foreſec all hee 
COnle. 


, ICE . 
Thus he retarded the enemy's operations, and aſſie — 
aulon . 


avoided precipitating an action until the Pruffan ...* 
ſhould be exhauſted, their ſtrength impaired by WL 
deſertion, the firſt fire and ardour of their genius dane yy 
ed by continual fatigue and inceflant alarms, ang "OS. 
impreſſion made on his own men, by the late defeat "us . 
in ſome degree, be effaced. The event juſtified r. 
conduct. His army grew every day more numer. erh 
his Pruſhan majeſty began to expreſs the utmoſt er 
at the length of the ſiege. When that monarch firft ae 
ed Prague, it was on the preſumption that the — = 
forces within the walls would, by conſuming all he 
viſion, oblige it to ſurrender in a few days, bur percei Ons; 
that the Auſtrians had ſtill a conſiderable quantity of = > 
that count Daun's army was daily increaſing, and r 
ſoon be powerful enough not only to cope with the detach 
ment under the prince of Bevern, but in a condition 1, 
raiſe the ſiege, he determined to give the count battle whe 
one part of his army, while he kept Prague blocked u vi 
the other. The Auſtrians, amounting now to 60 * 
were deeply entrenched, and defended by a numerous: 
of artillery, placed on redoubts and batteries erected onthe 
moſt advantageous poſts. Every acceſlible part of thecing 
was fortified with lines and heavy pieces of batterin« - 
non, and the foot of the hills ſecured by difficult defile 
Yer, ſtrong as this ſituation might appear, formidable 
the Auſtrian forces certainly were, his Pruſſian maieſ yr. 
dertook to diflodge them with a body of horle and foct oc: 
excecding 32,000 men. | 

On the 13th day of June, the king of Pruſſia quitted the 
camp before Prague, eſcorted by a few battalions and (qua- 
drons, with which he joined the prince of Bevern at Mil. 
kowitz. Marelchal Keith, it is ſaid, {trenuouſly oppoſed 
this meafure, and adviſed either raiſing the ſiege entirely, 
and attacking the Auſtrians, with the united forces of Pri. 
ſia, or poſtponing the attac on the camp at Kolin until hi; 
majeſty ſhould either gain poſſeſſion of the city, or ſome u. 
tempts ſhould be made to oblige him to quit his poſi, 
From either meaſure an advantage would have refulted, 
With his whole army he might probably have defeated 
count Daun, or at leaſt have obliged him to retreat. Had 
he continued within his lines at Prague, the Auſtrian genes 
ral could not have conſtrained him to raiſe the ſiege with- 
out loſing his own advantageous fituation, and giving bit- 
tle upon terms nearly equal. But the king elated with fac. 
ceſs, impetuous in his valour, and confident of the ſupe. 
riority of his own troops in point of difcipline, thought al 
reſiſtance muſt fink under the weight of his victorious am, 
and yield to that courage which had already furmounted 
ſuch difficulties, diſregarded the mareſchal's ſage counl:!, 
and marched up to the attac undaunted, and even aflured 
of ſucceis. By the eighteenth the two armies were in light, 
and his majeſty found that count Daun had not only o. 
fied his camp with all the heavy cannon'of Olmutz, bas 
was ſtrongly re-enforced with troops from Moravia and Alt 
tria, which had joined him after the king's departure tan 
Prague. He found the Auſtrians drawn up in three lines 
upon the high grounds between Genlitz and St. Jahn tl. 
Baptiſt. Difficult as it was to approach their ſituation, te 
Pruſſian infantry marched up with firmneſs, while {hot 
poured like hail from the enemy's batteries, and began te 
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attac about three in the afternoon. They crove the Au! 
trians with irreſiſtible intrepidity from two eminences lee 
ed with heavy cannon, and two villages defended by tere. 
ral batralions ; but, in attacking the third eminence, bes 
flanked by the Auſtrian cavalry, by grape- hot poured fron 
the batteries; and, after a violent conflict, and 5 
gious loſs of men, thrown into diſorder. Animate, = 
the king's preſence, they rallied, and returned with 105 
ardour to che charge, but were a ſecond timè 9 
Seven times ſucceflively did prince Ferdinand rene" = 
tac, performing every duty of a great general e. 1 
ſoldier, though always with the ſame fortune. : _ 
riority of the Pruſſian infantry, the diſadvantages o mr 
where the cavalry could not act, the advaitageo!? owe 
of the enemy, their numerous artillery, their _ 
ments, numbers, and obſtinacy, joined to the 


# 
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conduct of their general, all conſpired to defeat the hopes 
of the Pruſhans, to ſurmount their valour, and oblige them to 
treat. The king then made a laſt and furious effort, at the 
head of the cavalry on the enemy's left wing, but with as 
little ſucceſs as all the former attacs. Every effort was 
made, and every attempt was productive only of greater 
oſſes and misfortunes. At laſt, after expoſing his perſon 
in the moſt perilous ſituations, his Pruſſian majeſty drew off 
his forces from the field of battle, retiring in ſuch good Or- 
der, in fight of the enemy, as prevented a purſuit, or the 
loſs of his artillery and baggage. Almoſt all the ollices 
on either fide diſtinguiſhed themſelves ; and count Daun, 
whoſe conduct emulated that of his Pruſhan majeſty, re- 
ceived two flight wounds, and had a horle Killed under 
him. The loſſes of both armies were very conſiderable; 
on that of the Pruſſians, the killed and wounded amounted 
to $000; leſs pernicious, however, to his ma eſty's caule 
than the frequent deſertions, and other innumerable ill con- 
ſequences that enſued. ; 3 
When the Pruſſian army arrived at Nimburg, his majeſty, 
leaving the command with the prince of Bevern, took 
horſe, and, eſcorted by 12 or 14 huffars, ſet out for Prague, 
where he arrived next morning without halting, after having 
been the whole preceding day on horſebac. Immediately 
he gave orders for ſending off all his artillery, ammunition, 
and baggage ; theſe were executed with to much expedi- 
tion, that the tents were ſtruc, and the army on their 
march, before the garriſon were informed of the king's de- 
feat. Thus terminated the battle of Kolin and ſiege of 
Prague, in which the acknowledged errors of his Pruſſian 
majeſty were in ſome meaſure atoned by the candour with 
| which he owned his miſtake, both in a letter to the earl 
Mareſchal?, and in converſation with ſeveral of his general 
officers. Moſt people, indecd, imagined the king highly 
| blameable for checking the ardour of his troops : ſtop and 
lay ſiege to Prague. They thought he ſhouid have purſued 
his conqueſts, over-run Auſtria, Moravia, and all the here- 
ditary dominions, from whom alone the empreſs-queen 
could draw ſpeedy ſuccours. A body of 20 qr 30,000 men 
would have blocked up Prague, while the remainder of the 
Pruſſian forces might have obliged the imperial family to 
retire from Vienna, and effectually prevented count Daun 
from aſſembling another army. It was univerſally expect- 
ed he would have bent his march ſtraight to this capital, 
but he dreaded leaving the numerous army in Prague be— 
hind, and it was of great importance to complete the con- 
queſt of Bohemia. The prince of Pruſſia marched all night 
with his corps to Nimburg, where he joined the prince of 
Bevern, and mareſchal Keith retreated next day. Count 
Brown having died before, of the wounds he received on 
the bth of May, prince Charles of Lorraine fallied out with 
2 large body of the Auſtrians, and attacked the rear of the 
Pruthans ; but did no further miſchief than killing about 
200 of their men. The ſiege of Prague being thus raiſed, 
the impriſoned Auſtrians received their deliverer, count 
Daun, with inexpreſſible joy, and their united forces be- 
came greatly ſuperior to thoſe of the king of Pruſſia, who 
was in a ſhort time obliged ro evacuate Bohemia, and take 
refuge in Saxony. The Auſtrians harraſſed him as much as 
poſfible in his retreat; but their armies, though ſuperior in 
numbers, were not in a condition, from their late ſuffer- 
ings, to make any deciſive attempt upon him, as the fron— 
ters of Saxony abound with ſituations eaſily defended. 
Having thus deſcribed the progreſs of the Pruſſians in 
Bohemia, we muſt caſt our eyes on the tranſactions which 
diſtinguiſhed the campaign in Weſtphalia. To guard 
againtt the ſtorm which menaced Hanover in particular, 
orders were tranſmitted thicher to recruit the troops that had 
been ſent bac from England, to augment each company, 
to remount the cavalry with the utmoſt expedition; not to 
uffer any horſes to be conveyed out of the electorate ; to 
urniſh the magazines in that country with all things neceſ- 
ſary for 50,000 men. Of theſe 26,000 were to be Hanove- 
ans, and, in conſequence of engagements entered into 
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The imperial grenadiers, (ſays he), are an admirable corps; 100 com- 
2 defended a rifing ground, which my beſt infantry could not carry. 
"ih iinand, who commanded them, returned ſeven times to the charge; but 
wry py * At firſt he maſtered a battery, but could not hold it. The 
e ad the advantage of a numerous and well-ſerved artillery. It did 
nn the by Lichtenſtein, who had the direction. Oaly the Pruſſian army 
dreſs Er by with him, My infautry were too few. All my cavalry were 
1 _ idie ſpectators, excepting a bold puſh by my houſehold troops, 
* 0 ragoons. Ferdinand attacked without powder; the enemy, in 
2g 2 iparing of their's. They had the advantage of a riſing 
33 or entrenchments, and of a prodigious artillery. Several of my 

siments were repulſed by their muſquetry, Henry performed wondets. 
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for that purpoſe, 12,000 Heſſians, 6000 Brunſwickers; 
2000 Saxe-Gothans, and 1000 Lunenburghers, to be joined 
by a confiderable body of Pruſſians, the whole commanded 
by his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland: The king 
of England having publiſhed a manifeſto, dated. at Hano- 
ver, {pecifying his motives for taking the field in Weſtpha- 
lia, the troops of the confedetated ſtates that were to com- 
poſe the allied army, under the name of an army of obler- 
vation, began to aſſemble with all poſſible diligence near 
Bielefeldt. Thither the generals appointed to command 
the ſeveral diviſions repaired, to ſettle the plan of opera- 
tions with their commander, the duke of Cumberland, 
who, having left London on the gth of April, arrived on 
the 16th at Hanover, and from thence repaired to the 
army, which, having. been joined by three Pruſſian regi- 
ments that retired from Welel, conſiſted of 37 battalions 
and 34 ſquadrons. Of theſe, fix batralions and fix ſqua- 
drons were polted at Bielefeldt, under the command of 
lieutenant-general baron de Sporcken ; fix battalions, under 
lieutenant-general de Block, at Hervorden ; fix battalions 
and four {quadrons, under major-general Ledebour, be- 
tween Hervorden and Minden; ſeven battalions and 10 
{quadrons, under lieutenant-general d'Oberg in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hamelen ; and five battalions and four ſqua- 
drons, under major-general de Hauſs, near Nienburgh. 
The head-quarters of his royal highneſs were at Bielefeldt. 

In the mean time, the French on the Lower Rhine con- 
tinued filing off inceſſantly. The fiege of Gueldres was 
converted into a blockade, occaſioncd by the difficulties 
the enemy found in raiſing batteries; and a party of Hano- 
verians having paſſed the Welter, as well to ravage the 
country of Paderbourn as to reconnoitre the French, car- 
ried off ſeveral waggons loaded with wheat and oats, del- 
tined for the territories of the elector of Cologn. On the 
other hand, colonel Fiſcher having had an engagement 
with a ſmall body of Hanoverians, in the county of Teck- 
lenburgh, routed them, and made ſome priſoners. After 
ſeveral other petty ſkirmiſhes between the French and the 
Hanoverians, the duke of Cumberland, altered the poſition 
of his camp, by placing it between Bielefeldt and Hervor- 
den, in hopes of fruſtrating the deſign of the enemy; who, 
declining to attac him on the fide of Bracwede, after having 
reconnoitred his fituation ſeveral days, made a motion on 


their left, as if they meant to get between him and the 
Weſer. This ſtep was no ſooner taken, than, on the 13th 


of June in the afternoon, having received advice that the 
enemy had cauſed a large body of troops, followed by a 
ſecond, to march on his right to Burghotte, he ordered his 
army to march that evening 8 Hervorden; and at 
the ſame time major- general Hardenberg marched with 
four battalions of grenadiers, and a regiment of horſe, to 
re-enforce that poſt. Count Schulenberg covered the left 


of the march with a battalion of grenadiers, a regiment of 


horſe, and the light troops of Buckeburgh. The whole 
army marched in two columns. The right, compoſed of 
horſe, and followed by two battalions, to cover their paſ- 
ſage through the encloiures and defiles, paſſed by the right 
of Bielefeldt; and the left, conſiſting of infantry, marched 
by tie left of the ſame town. The van-guard of the French 
army attacked the rear-guard of the allics, commanded by 
major-general Einſicdel, very briſkly, and at firſt put them 
into ſome confuſion, but they immediately recovered them- 
ſelves. This was in the beginning of the night. At break 
of day the enemy's re-enforcements returned to the charge, 
but were again repulſed, nor could they once break through 
lieutenant-colone] Alfeldt's Hanoverian guards, which cloled 
the army's march with a detachmeat of regular troops, and 
a new-raifed corps of hunters. 

The allies encamped at Cofeldt the 14th, and remained 
there all the next day, when the enemy's detachments ad- 
vanced to the gates of Hervorden, and made a feint as if 
they would attac the town, after having ſummoned it to 
ſurrender; but they retired without attempting any thing 
further; and, in the mean time, the troops that were 


I tremble for my worthy brothers : they are too brave. Fortune turned 
her bac on me this day. I ought to have expected it: ſhe is a female, and 
I am no gallant, In fact, I ought to have had more infantry.—Succels, my 
dear lord, often occaſions a deſtructive confidence. "Twenty-four battalions 
were not {ufficient to diſlodge 60,000 men from an advantageous poſt, Ano- 
ther time we will do better. What ſay you of this league, which has only 
the marquis of Brandenbourg for its object? The great elector would be 
ſurpriſed to ſce his grandion at war with the Ruffians, the Auſtrians, almoſt 
all G-rmany and 190,000 French auxiltiaries—I know not whether it 
would be ditgrace iu me to ſubmit, but I am ſure there will be no glory in 
van zuiſhing nic.“ | | 
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poſted at Hervorden, and formed the rear- guard, paſſed 
the Weſer on the ſide of Remen, without any moleſtation, 
and encamped at Holtzuſen. A body of troops which had 
been left at Bielefeldt, to cover the duke's retreat, after ſome 
ſkirmiſhes with the French, rejoined the army in the neigh- 
bourhood of Herfort; and a few days after his royal highneſs 
drew near his bridges on the Weſer, and ſent over his ar- 
tillery, baggage, and ammunition. At the ſame time 
ſome detachments paſled the river on the right, between 
Minden and Oldendorp, and marked out a new camp ad- 
vantageoully ſituated, having the Weſer in front, and the 
right and left covered with eminences and marſhes. There 
the army under his royal highneſs re-afſembled, and the 
French fixed their head-quarters at Bielefeldt, which the 
Hanoverians had quitted, leaving in it only part of the ma- 
gazine, which had been ſet on fire. By this time the French 
were in ſuch want of forage, that M. d'Etrees himſelf, the 
princes of the blood, and all the officers without exception, 
were 6bliged to ſend bac part of their horſes. However, 
on the ioth of June their whole army, conſiſting 70 batta- 
lions and 40 ſquadrons, with g2 pieces of cannon, beſides 
a body of cavalry left at Ruremonde for the conveniency of 
forage, was put in motion. In ſpite of almoſt impaſſable 
foreits, famine, and every other obſtacle that could be 
thrown in their way by a vigilant and experienced general, 
they at length ſurmounted all dithculties, and advanced in- 
to a country abounding with plenty, and unuſed to the ra- 
vages of war. It was imagined that the paſlage of the 
Weſer, which defends Hanover from foreign attacs, would 
have been vigorouſty oppoſed by the army of the allies : 
but whether, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, it was 
thought adviſeable to act only upon the defenſive, and not 
to begin the attac in a country that was not concerned as a 
principal in the war, or the duke of Cumberland found 
himſelf too weak to make head againſt the enemy, 1s a 
queſtion we ſhall not pretend to determine. However that 
may have been, the whole French army paſled the Weler 
on the 10th and 11th of July, without the loſs of a man. 
The manner of effecting this paſlage is thus related: 
Mareichal d'Etrees, being informed that his magazines of 
proviſions were well furniſhed, his ovens eſtabliſhed, and 
the artillery and pontoons arrived at the deſtined places 
ordered lieutcnant-general Broglio, with 10 battalions, 12 
ſquadrons, and 10 pieces of. cannon, to march to Enghe— 
reu ; licutenant-gencral M. de Chevert, with 16 battalions, 
three brigades of carabineers, the royal hunters, and 600 
huſſars, to march to Hervorden, and heutenant-general 
marquis d'Armentieres, with 12 battalions and 10 ſqua- 
drons, to march :o Ulrickhauſen. All theſe troops being 
arrived in their camp on the 4th of July, halted the 5th. 
On the 6th, 22 battalions, and 32 ſquadrons, under the 
command of the duke of Orleans, who was now arrived at 
the army, marched to Ulrickhauſen, from whence M. d'Ar- 
mentieres had ſent out early in the morning, with the 
troops under his command, and by haſty marches got on the 
7th, by 11 at night, to Blankenhoven, where he found 
the boats which had gone from Ahrenſberg. The bridges 
were built, the connon planted, and the entrenchments at 
the head of the bridges completed in the night between the 
7th and 8th. The mareſchal having ſent away part of his 
bageage from Bielefeldt on the 6th, went in perſon on the 
ſeventh at 11 o'clock to Horn, and on the 8th to Braket. 
On advice that M. d'Armentieres had thrown his bridges 
acroſs without oppoſition, and was at work on his entrench- 
ments, he went on the gth to Blankenhoven, to ſee the 
bridges and entrenchments; and afterwards advanced to 
examine the firſt poſition he intended for his army, and 
came down the right fide of the Weſer to the abbey of Cor- 
vey, where he forded the river, with the princes of the 
blood, and their attendants. On the 10th in the morning 
he got on horſebac by four o'clock, to fee the duke of 
Orican's diviſion file off, which arrived at Corvey at 10 
clock; as allo that of M. d'Armentieres, which arrived at 
11, and that of M. Souvre, which arrived at noon. The 
mareſchal having examined the courſe of the river, cauſed 
ins bridges of pontoons to be laid within gun-ſhot of the 
abbey, where the viſcount de Turenne paſſed that river in 
:673, and where the diviſions under Broglio and Chevert 
now paſſed it on the 12th and 13th. Theſe two generals 
being informed of what was to be done upon the Upper- 
Welcr, attacked Minden, and carried it, whilſt a detach— 
ment of French entered the country of Eaſt Frieſland, under 
the command of marquis d'Auvel: and, after taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of Lier, marched on the right of the Ems to Emb- 
den, the only ſca-port the king of Pruſſia had, which at 
firſt ſcemed determined to make the defence, but the inha- 
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bitants were not agreed upon the methods to be 
that purpoſe. They, therefore, met to delihe. 
the mean time, their gates being ſhut, M. &a,,,} d 
ſome cannon to be brought to beat them down: , 
garriſon, compoſed of 400 Pruſſians, not beine g. 
enough to defend the town, the ſoldiers mutiqjc.; "ons 
their officers, whereupon a capitulation was agrecd _ Bank 
the gates were opened to the French commander, yy, a, and 
his troops enter with a great deal of order, aff\req h 3 
giſtrates that care ſhould be taken to make them obſe. wy 
ood diſcipline, and publiſh two ordinances, one ui 
Reurkey of the religion and commerce of the city ev 
other for prohibiting the exportation of corn and Gen Y 
of that principality. The inhabitants were, however. 
ed to take an oath of allegiance to the French r 
On Sunday the 24th of July, the French, after 1... 
laid part of the electorate of Hanover under con... 
marched in three columns, with their artillery 
village of Latford, when major-general Fuſtenhyys . 
commanded the out- poſts in the village, ſent an ie 
intorm the duke of Cumberland of their approach. f. 
royal highneſs immediately re-enforced thoſe poſts with. 
body of troops, under the command of lieutenar;.. =” 
Sporcken: but finding it impoſſible to ſupport the x11... 
as it was commanded by the heights oppolite to ii whit 
were poſſeſſed by the enemy, and being ſenſible that | 
would be always in his power to retake it, from its fituatin 
in a bottom between two hills, he withdrew his pot (yn 
Latford. The French then made two attacs, one gt fle 
point of the wood and the other higher up in the ſam: u 
oppoſite to the grenadiers commanded hy major-gene:y 
Hardenberg, but they failed in both; and though the fra 
of their artillery was very hot, they were obliged to retire 
The French army encamping on the heights oppofte h 
the duke of Cumberland's poſts, the intelligence receiv! 
that M. d'Etrécs had aſſembled all his troops, and was fir 
niſhed with a very conſiderable train of artillery, le hi 
royal highneſs no doubt of his intending to attac him. He, 
therefore, reſolved to change his camp for a more adv. 
tageous ſituation, by drawing up his army on the eminence 
between the Weſer and the woods, leaving the Ham 
river on his right, the village of Haſtenbeck in his an, 
and his left cloſe to the wood, at the point of which ti 
royal highneſs had a battery of 12 pounders and liaubitzys, 
There was a hollow way from the left of the village to the 
battery, and a moraſs on the other fide of Haltenh:c> told 
right. Major-general Schulenberg, with the hunters, and to 
battalions of grenadiers, was poſted in the corner of thewon's 
upon the the leit of the battery; his royal highnes ordered 
the village of Haſtenbeck to be cleared to his front, tu 
vent its being in the power of the enemy to keep 
ſeſſion of it, and the ways by which the allies had a con. 
munication with that village during their encampment {9 
be rendered impaſlable. In the evening he withdrew 4 
his out- poſts, and in this poſition the army lay upon the! 
arms all night. On the 25th in the morning the Frere 
army marched forward in columns, and began to canto: 


nade the allies very ſeverely, marching and counter-Dao 
ing continually, and ſeeming to intend three attacs, 3 
the right, the left, and the centre. In the evening wo 
artillery appeared much ſuperior to that of the 94%» 
The army was again ordered to lie all night on their d 
his royal highneſs cauſed a battery at the end of the v0 
to be repaired, count Schulenberg to be re-entorced vw 
a battalion of grenadiers, and two field pieces ot canine 
and that battery to be alſo ſupported by four more batt 
ons of grenadiers, under the command of major-g*"+= 
Hardenberg. He likewiſe cauſed a battery to be ctecs! 
of twelve and fix pounders, behind the village 0: Habe 
beck, and took all the precautions he could think ot to gie 
the enemy a warm reception. As ſoon as it was dave he 
mounted on horſebac to reconnoitre the poſition ot 5 = 
my, whom he found in the ſame ſituation as the Cay beds 
At a little after five a very ſmart cannonading began 88, 
the battery behind the village, which was ſuppofte ® . | 
Heſſian infantry and cavalry, who ſtood a moit ſevere it 
with ſurpriſing ſteadineſs and reſolution. 2 rhe 
and cight the firing of [mall arms began on the en £ kr 
allies, when his royal highneſs ordered major-genen 
with three battalions of Brunſwick, to ſuſtain the 8 
in the wood, if their aſſiſtance ſnould be wanted. e 
nonading continued above ſix hours, during 5 wal 
troops that were expoſed to it never once abated ©. 
'firmneſs. The fire of the ſmall arms on the lett 9 
and the French teeming to gain ground, his royal nigh, 
detached the colonels Darkenhauſen aud Br a 
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three Hanoverian battalions and fix ſquadrons, round the 
wood by Aﬀerde, who, towards the cloſe of the day, drove 
ſereral ſquadrons of the enemy bac to their army, without 

:ving them any opportunity to charge. At length the 

-enadiers in the wood, 1 of being ſurrounded, 
tom the great numbers of the enemy that appeared there, 
and were marching round on that ſide, though they repulſ- 
ed every thing that appeared in their front, thought it ad- 
viſcable to retire nearer the left of the army, a motion 


which gave the enemy an opportunity of poſſeſſing them- 


ſelves of that battery without oppoſition. Here the here- 
diary prince of Brunſwick diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the head 
of a battalion of Wolfenbuttel guards, and another of Ha- 
noverians, who attacked and repulſed, with their bayo- 
nets a ſuperior force of the enemy, and retook the battery. 
But the French being in poſſeſſion of an eminence which 
commanded and flanked both the lines of the infantry and 
the battery of the allies, and where they were able to - 1 
port their attac under the cover of a hill, his royal highneſs, 
confidering the ſuperior numbers of the enemy, near dou- 
ble to his, and the impoſſibility of diſlodging them from their 
poſt, without expoſing his troops too much, ordered a re- 
treat ; in conſequence of which his army retired, firſt to 
Hamelen, where he left a garriſon, then to Nienburg, and 
af:erwards to Hoya; in the neighbourhood of which town, 
alter ſending away all the magazines, fic, and wounded, 
he encamped, in order to cover Bremen and Verden, and 
to preſerve a communication with Stade, to which place 
the archives, and moſt valuable effects of Hanover had 
been removed. In this engagement, colonel Bredenback 
attacked four brigades very ſtrongly poſted, with a battery 
of 14 pieces of cannon, repulſed and drove them down a 
precipice, and took all the artillery and ammunition ; but 
preferring the care of his wounded to the glory of carrying 

way the cannon, he brought off only fix, nailing up and 
deſtroying the reſt. The loſs of the allies, in all the {kir- 
miſhes, which laſted three days, was 327 men killed 90) 
wounded, and 220 miſſing or taken priſoners; whillt that 
of the French, according to their own accounts, amounted 
to 1509 men. 

Ihe French, being left maſters of the field, ſoon reduced 
Hamelen, which was far from being well fortified, obliged 
the garriſon to capitulate, and took out of the town 60 braſs 
cannon, ſeveral mortars, 40 ovens, part of the equipage 
of the duke's army, and large quantities of proviſions and 
ammunition, which they found 1n it, together with a great 
many fc and wounded, who not being included in the ca- 
pitulation, were made priſoners of war. Whether the court 
of France had any reaſon to find fault with the conduct of 
mareſchal d'Etrèes, or whether its monarch was blindly 
guided by the councils of his favourite, the marquieſe de 
Pompadour, who, deſirous to teſtify her gratitude to the 
man who had been one of the chief inſtruments of her high 
promotion, was glad of an opportunity to retrieve his ſhat- 
tee fortunes, and at the ſame time to add to her own al- 
rey immenſe treafures, we ſhall not pretend to determine; 
tough the event ſeems plainly to ſpeak the laſt. Even at 
the time no compariſon was made between the military {kill 
of the mareſchal d'Etrèes, and that of the duke de Riche- 
Neu; bin, however that may have been, this laſt, who, 
1he had not ſhone in the character of a foldier, excelled 
all, or at leaſt moſt of his contemporaries in the more re- 
fined arts r a courtier, was juſt before the battle we have 
been ſpeaking of, appointed to ſuperſede the former in 
the command of the French army in Lower-Saxony, where 


This remarkable capitulation, which we ſhall give here at full length, 
on account of diſputes which aroſe ſhortly after concerning what the French 
called an intraftion of it, was to the following effect: | 

ils majeſty the king of Denmark, touched with the diſtrefes of the 
county's of Bre den and Verden, to which he has always granted his ſpecial 
protection; and being defirons, by preventing thoſe countries from being 
any longer the theatre of war, to ſpare alſo the effuſion of blood in the armies 
which are ready to diſpute the poſſeſſion thereof, hath employed his media- 
non by the miniſtry of the count de Lynar. His royal highneſs the duke of 

imbertand, general of the army of the allies, on the one part, and his ex- 
cellency the matreſchal duke de Richelieu, general of the king of France's 
orces m Germany, on the other, have, in conſideration of the intervention 
of his Danith majeſty, reſpectivly engaged their word of honour to the 
count de Lynar, to abide by the convention hei after ſtipulated; and he, 
ite count de Lynar, correſpondently to the magnanimity of the king his 
maſter's intention, obliges himſelf to procure the guarantee mentioned in 
dle prefent convention; ſo that it ſhall be ſent to him, with his full powers, 
Which there was no time to make out, in the circumſtances which hurried his 
departure. 
„ Article I. Hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe on both ſides within 24 hours, or ſooner, 
1 poſſible. Orders for this purpoſe thall be immediately ſent to the de- 
tched corps. 

. II. The auxiliary troops of the army of the duke of Cumberland, namely 
aofe of Heſſe, Brunſwick, Saxe- Gotha, and even thoſe of the count de la 
} . . . . ” * 
ppe-Buckbourg, ſhall be ſent home: aud as it is neceſſary to ſettle patti- 
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he arrived on the 6th of Auguſt, with the title of mareſchal 
of France; and M. d'Etrees immediately reſigned the com- 
mand. | 
Immediately after the battle of Haſtenbeck, the French 
ſent a detachment of 4000 men to lay under contribution 
the counties of Hanover and Bru nſ{wick Wolfenbuttle, as 
well as the duchies of Bremen and Verden ; and two days 
after the arrival of this new commander, the duke de Che- 
vreuſe was detached with 2000 men to take poſſeſſion of Ha- 
nover itſelf, with the title of governor of that city. He 
accordingly marched thither ; and upon his arrival the Ha- 
noverian garriſon was diſarmed and left at liberty to retire 
where they pleaſed. About the ſame time M. de Contades, 
with a detachment from the French army, was ſent to make 
himſelf maſter of the territories of Hetle-Caſlel, where he 
found no oppoſition, - He was met at Warberg by that 
prince's maſter of the horſe, who declared that they were 
ready to furniſh the French army with all the ſuccours the 
country could afford; and accordingly the magitrates of 
Caſſel preſented him with the keys as ſoon as he entered 
their eity. Gottingen was ordered by M. d'Armentieres 
to prepare for him within a limitted time, upon pain of 
military execution, 4000 pounds of white bread, 2000 
buſhels of oats, a greater quantity than could be found in 
the whole country, 100 loads of hay, and other proviſions. 
The duke of Cumberland remained encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Hoya till the 24th of Auguſt, when, up- 
on advice that the enemy had laid two bridges over the 
Aller in the night, and had paſſed the river with a large 
body of troops, he ordered his army to march, to ſecure 
the important poſt and paſſage of Rotenburg, leſt they 
ſhould attempt to march round on his left. He encamped 
that night at {Tauſen, having detached lieutenant-general 
Oberg, with eight battalions and fix ſquadrons, to Otterſ- 
berg, to which place he marched next day, and encamped 
behind the Wummer, in a very ſtrong fituation, between 
Otterſberg and Rothenburg. The French took poſſeſſion 
of Verden on the 26th of Auguſt, and one of their detach- 
ments went on the 2gth to Bremen, where the gates were 
immediately opened to them. The duke of Cumberland, 
now cloſely preſſed on all ſides, and in danger of having 
his communication with Stade cut off, which the enemy 
was endeavouring to effect, by ſeizing upon all the polls 
round him, found it neceſſary to decamp again; to aban- 
don Rothenburg, of which the French immediately took 
poſſeſſion; to retreat to Selſingen, where his head- quarters 
were, on the iſt of September; and from thence on the 
3d of the ſame month, to retire under the cannon of Stade. 
Here it was imagined that his army would have been able 
to maintain their ground between the Aller and the Elbe, 
till the ſeverity of the ſeaſon ſhould put an end to the cam- 
paign. Accordingly, his royal highneſs, upon his taking 
this poſition, ſent a detachment of his forces to Buck- 
Schantz, with ſome artillery, and orders to defend 4hat 
place to the utmoſt : but as it could not poſſibly have held 


out many days, and as the French, who now hemmed him 


in on all ſides, by making themſelves maſters of a little 
fort at the mouth of the river Zwinga, would have cut off 
his communication with the Elbe, fo that four Engliſh men 
of war then in that river could have been of no ſervice to 
him, he was forced to accept of a mediation offered by the 
king of Denmark, by his miniſter the count de Lynar, and 
to fign the famous convention of Cloſter-Seven 4, by which 
33,000 Hanoverians had laid down their arms, and were 
diſperſed into different quarters of cantonment. 


cularly their march to their reſpective countries, a general officer of each na- 
tion ſhall be ſent from the armies of the allies, with whom all ſhall be ſettled 
the route of thoſe troops, the diviſions they ſhall march in, the ſubſiſteuce 
on their march, and their paſſports to be granted them by bis excellency the 
duke de Richelieu to go to their own countries, where they ſhall be placed 
and diſtributed as ſhall be agreed upon between the court of France and their 
reſpective ſovereigns. 

III. His royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland obliges himſelf to paſs 
the Elbe, with ſuch part of the army as he ſhall not be able to place in the 
city of Stade: that the part of his forces which ſhall enter into garriſon in 
the ſaid city, and which it is ſuppoſed may amount to between 4 and 6999 
men, ſhall remain there under the guarantee of his majeſty the king of Den- 
mark, without committing any act of hoſtility: nor, on the other hand, 
ſhall they be expoſed to any from the French troops. In conſequence there- 
of, comnuſſarics, named on each ſide, ſhalt agree upon the limits to be fixed 
round that place, for the conveniency of the garriſon ; which limits ſhall not 
extend beyond half a league or a league from the place, according to the 
nature of the ground or cucumſtances, which ſhall be fairly ſettled by the 
commiſſaties. The reſt of the Hanoverian army ſhall go and take quartets 
in the country beyond the Elbe ; and to facilitate the march of thoſe troops, 
his exeelleney the duke de Richelieu ſhall concert with a general officer ſent 
from the Hanoverian army the route they ſhall take; obliging himſelf to 
give the necefſary paſſports and ſecurity for the free paſſage of them and 
their baggige to the places of their deſtination ; his royal highneſs the duke 
of Cumberland reterving to himſelf the liberty of negotiating between the 
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The Hanoverians being now quite ſubdued, and the 
whole force of the French let looſe againſt the king of Pruſ- 
Ga by this treaty, mareſchal Richelieu immediately ordered 
licutenant-general Berchini to march with all poſſible expe- 
dition, with the troops under his command, to join the 
prince de Soubiſe : the gens-d'armes, and other troops that 
were in the landgraviate of Heſſe - Caſſel, received the ſame 
order; and 60 battalions of foot, and the greateſt part of 
the horſe belonging to the French army, were directed to 
attac the Pruſſian territories. Mareſchal Richelicu himſelf 
arrived at Brunſwick on the 15th of September; and hav- 
ing, in a few days after, aſſembled 110 battalions, and 150 
ſquadrons, with 100 pieces of cannon, near Wolfenbuttel, 
he entered the king of Pruſſia's dominions with his army on 
the 27th, 28th, and 2gth of the ſame month, in three co- 
lumns, which penetrated into Halberſtadt and Bradenburg, 
plundering the towns, exacting contributions, and com- 
mitting many enormities, at which their general is ſaid to 
have connived. In the mean time, the duke of Cumber- 
land returned to England, where he arrived on the 11th 
of October, and ſhortly after reſigned all his military com- 
mands, 

Had the allied army, after the battle of Haſtenbeck 
marched directly to the Leine, as it might eaſily have done, 
and then taken poſt on the other ſide of Wolfenbuttel, Hal- 
berſtadt, and Magdeburg, it might have waited ſecurely 
under the cannon of the latter place for the junction of the 
Pruſſian forces; inſtead of which, they injudicioufly turned 
off to the Lower Weſer, retiring ſucceſſively from Hamelen 
to Nienburg, Verden, Rothenburgh, Buxtchude, and 
laſtly to Stade, where, for want of ſubſiſtence and elbow- 
room, the troops were all made priſoners of war at large. 
They made a march of 1 50 miles to be cooped up in a 
nook, inſtead of taking the other route, which was only 
about 1c miles, and would have led them to a place of 
lafety. By this unaccountable conduct, the king of Pruſſia 
was not only deprived of the aſſiſtance of near 40,000 good 
troops, which, in the clole of the compaign, might have 
put him upon an equality with che French and the army of 
the empire ; but alſo expoled to, and actually invaded by 
his numerous enemies on all ſides, inſomuch that his fitua- 
tion became now more dangerous than ever; and the fate 
which ſeemed ro have threatened the empreſs a few months 
before, through his means, was, to all appearance, turned 
againſt himſelf, His ruin was predicted, nor could human 
prudence forelce how he might be extricated from his com- 
plicated diſtreſs; for, befides the invaſion of his territories 
by the French under the duke de Richelieu, the Ruffians, 
who had made for a long time a dilatory march, and ſeem- 
ed uncertain of their own reſolutions, all at once quickened 
their motions, and entered ducal Pruſſia under mareſchal 
Apraxin and general Fermor, marking their progreſs by 
every inhumanity that unbridled cruelty, luſt, and rapine 
can be imagined capable of committing. A Jarge body of 
Auſtrians entered Sileſia, and penetrated as far as Breſlau: 
then, turning bac, they laid fiege to the important fortreſs 
of Schweidnitz, the key of that country. A ſecond body 
entered Luſatia, another quarter of the Pruſſian territories, 
and made themſelves malters of Zittau. Twenty-two thou- 
{and Swedes penetrated into Pruſſian Pomerania, -took the 
towns of Anclam and Demmin, and laid the whole country 
under contribution, The army of the empire, re-enforced 


two courts, for an extenſion of thoſe quarters, As to the French troops, 
they ſhall remain in the reſt of the duchies of Bremen and Verden, till the 
definitive reconciliation of the two ſovereigns, 

IV. As the aforeſaid articles are to be executed as ſoon as poſſible, the 
Hanoverian army, and the corps which are detached from it, particularly 
that which is at Buck-Schantz, and the neighbourhood, ſhall rette under 
Stade in the ſpace of 48 hours. The French army ſhall not paſs the river 
Oſte, in the duchy of Bremen, till the limits be regulated. It ſhall, beſides, 
keep all the poits and countries of which it is in poſſeſſion; and, not to 
retard the regulation of the limits between the armies, commiſfaries ſhall 
be nominated aud fent on the 10th inſtant to Bremenworden, by his 
royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, and his excellency. the mareſchal 
duke de Richelieu, to regulate, as well the limits to be aſſigned to the 
French army, as thoſe that are to be obſerved by the garriſon at Stade, ac- 
cording to Art, III. 

V. All the aforeſ1id artes ſhall be faithfully executed, according to their 
form and tenor, and under the faith of his majeſty the king of Denmark's 
guarantee, Which the count de Lynar, his minſter, engage to procure, 

Doue at the camp at Cloſter-Seven, Sept. 8, 1757. 


Signed WILLIAM, 
SEPARATE ARTICLES. 


UPON the repreſentation made by the count de Lynar, with a view to 
explain lone diſpoſitiouns made by the preſent covention, the following articles 
have been added: 

I, It is the intention of his excellency the mareſchal duke de Richelien, 

that the allied troops of his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland thall be 
int bac to the teipective countries, according te the form mentioned iu 


by that of prince Soubiſe, after many delays, was at! 0 
march to enter Saxony; and this motion left the h inful 
at liberty to turn the greateſt part of their forces t Uſtrian, 
duction of Sileſia, An Aultrian general, oe ts, 
through Luſatia, paſſed by the Pruſſian Randy, Wertung 
denly preſenting himſelt before the gates of 1 tug. 
the whole country under contribution; and thou; wr lad 
tired on the approach of a body of Pruflians La = 
found means to interrupt the communication of th 0 5 
with Sileſia. The Pruſſians, it is true, exerted the whe 
bravely on. all fides, and their enemies fled before tf 
but whilſt one body was purſuing, another Nel em; 
them in ſome other part. The winter approached = 
ſtrength decayed, and their adverſaries multiplied”, 
Their king harraſſed, and almoſt ſpent with jnceq;.. - 
tigue both of body and of mind, was in a manner exclus 
from the empire. The greateſt part of his dominions ur. 
either taken from him, or laid under contribution and . 
ſefled by his enemies; who collected the public revert.” 
fattened on the contributions, and with the richs; wes: 
they drew from the electorate of Hanover, and the; = 
queſts, defrayed the expences of the war ; and by the 3 
vention of Cloſter-Seven he was deprived of his alli = 
left without any aſſiſtance whatever, excepting wh. « 
Britiſh parliament might think fit to ſupply. Hos Mo 
ent is this picture from that which the king of Prufi erb. 
bited when he took arms to enter Saxony! But, in onder 
form a clear idea of theſe events, of the ſituation of 1, 
Pruſſian majeſty, and of the ſteps he took to defeat the de. 
ſigus of his antagoniſts, and extricate himſelf from his great 
and numerous diſtreſſes, it will be proper now to tike ; 
view of the ſeveral tranſactions of his enemics, as well du. 
ring his ſtay in Bohemia, as from the time of his leayins j 
down to that which we are now ſpeaking of. TY 

Whilſt the king of Pruſſia was in Bohemia, the empreg 
of Ruſſia ordered notice to be given to all maſters of fe 
that if any of them were found aſſiſting the Pruffians, by 
the tranſportation of troops, artillery, and ammunition, 
they ſhould be condemned as legal prizes: and her fleet, 
conſiſting of 15 men of war and frigates, with two bomb 
ketches, was ſent to bloc up the Pruſſian ports in the Baltic, 
where it took ſeveral ſhips of that nation, which were en- 
ployed in carrying proviſions and merchandiſe from on: 
port to another. One of theſe ſhips of war appearing be. 
fore Memel, a town of Poland, but ſubject to Prullia, the 
commandant ſent an officer to the captain, to know whether 
he came as a friend or an enemy ; to which interrogation 
the Ruſſian captain replied, that, notwithſtanding the di- 
poſitions of the empreſs of both the Ruſſias were tuthicient- 
ly known, yet he would further explain them, by GQeclaring 
that his orders, and thoſe of the other Ruſſian commander 
were, in conformity to the laws of war, to {eize on all the 
Pruſſian veſſels they met with on their cruiſe. Upon which 
the commandant of Memel immediately gave orders {vr 
pointing the cannon to fire upon all Ruſſian {hips that ſhould 
approach that place. 

The land- forces of the Ruſſians had now lingered on the! 
march upwards of fix months; and it was pretty generals 
doubted, by thoſe who were ſuppoſed to have the bel: inte. 
ligence, whether they ever were deſigned really to pa 
into the Prufſian territories, not only on account of et 
long ſtay on the borders of Lithunia, but allo because: 
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the 2darticle; and that às to their ſeparation and diſtribution in the fur 
try, it ſhall be regulated between the courts, thoſe troops not dus on 
ſidered as priſoners of war, 4 
II. It having been repreſented that the country of Lunenverg cet! 
commodate more than fiſteen battalions and ſix ſquadrons, and that dne ty © 
Stade cannot abſolutely contain the garriſon of fix thou! d 1 2 
his excellency the mareſchal duke de Richelieu, being pretied Dy = 1 
nar, who ſupported this repreſentation by the guarantee of his _— me 
gives his conſent, and his royal highnels the duke ot Cumberland eng; 
to cauſe fifteen battalions and fix ſquadrons to pats the Elbe; and en 
body of hunters, and the remaining ten battalions, and twenty-clg- re 
ſhall be placed in the town of Stade, and the places neatelt tor en * 
in the line, which ſhall be marked by poſts from the mouth of we = es 
Elbe, to the mouth of the Elmerbeck in the river Olte ; provided e e 
the ſaid ten battalions and 28 ſquadrons thall be quartered 2 3 
at the time of ſigning this convention, and ſhall not be artnet NO 
owns or augmented in any caſe; and this clauſe is particul. y grate 
y the count de Lynar in the name of his Daniſh maje tx. ke of Cum" 
ITI. Upon the repreſentation of his royal highnels the du 0 3 
land, that the army and the detached corps cannot both retire 1 = rs ie d 
48 hours, agreeable to the convention, his excellency the 1 er 
Richelieu hath ſignified, that he will grant them proper kite | 
corps encamped at Buck-Schantz, as well as the army encaf Fr 
worden, begin their march to retire in 24 hours after g's wy 
The time neceſſary for other arrangements, and the ogy 
ticles concerning the teſpective limits, fhail be lettled ee 1550 
neral Sporcken, and the muiquis de Villemar, firlt lieutenari' 8e 
king's army. | Done, &&. 
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f ons of ſome Pruſſian peaſants upon the fron- 
3 Courtand, and the damage of the peaſants compen- 
— with money, though general Apraxin's, army was at 
© ſame time greatly diftretſed by the want of proviſions ; 
4 DA on a ſudden, they quickened their mctions, and 
owed they were in earnelt, determined to accompliſh 
the ruin of Pruſſia. The firſt act of hoſtility was the attac 

Memel, which ſurrendered : and by the articles of capi- 
"ulation it was agreed, that the garriſon ſhould march out 
wich all the honours of war, after having engaged not to 
ſerve againſt the empreſs, or any of her allies, for the ſpace 
of one year. ; | * ** 

His Pruffian majeſty, juſtly r the great enormities 
chat were to be expected from theſe ſavage enemies, who 
were unaccuſtomed to make war, except upon nations as 
harbarous as themſelves, who looked upon war only as an 
| opportunity for plunder, and every country through which 

they happened to march as their's by right of conqueſt, 
publiſhed the following declaration :—* It is ſutficiently 
known, that the king of Pruſſia, after the example of his 
glorious predeceſſors, has, ever ſince his acceſſion to the 
crown, laid it down as a maxim to ſeek the friendſhip of the 
imperial court of Ruſſia, and cultivate it by every method. 
His Pruſſian majeſty hath had the ſatisfaction to live, for 
ſeveral ſucceſſive years, in the ſtricteſt harmony with the 
reigning empreſs ; and this happy union would be till ſub- 
| fiſting, if evil-minded potentates had not broke it by their 
ſecret machinations, and carried things to ſuch a height, that 
the miniſters on both ſides have been recalled, and the cor- 
reſpondence broken off. However melancholy theſe circum- 
ſtances might be for the king, his majeſty was nevertheleſs 
moſt attentive to prevent any thing that might increaſe the 
alienation of the Ruſſian court. He hath been particularly 
W careful, during the diſturbances of the war that now unhap- 
pily rages, to avoid whatever N involve him in a dif- 
ference with that court, notwithſtanding the great griev- 
ances he hath to alledge againſt it; and that it was public- 
ly known the court of Vienna had at laſt drawn that of Ruſ- 
ſia into its deſtructive views, and made it ſerve as an inſtru- 
ment for favouring the ſchemes of Auſtria. His majeſty 
hach given the whole world inconteſtible proofs, that he 
W was under an indiſpenſable neceſhty of having recourſe to 
W the meaſures he hath taken againſt the courts of Vienna 
and Saxony, who forced him by their conduct to take up 
arms for his defence. Yet, even fince things have been 
brought to this extremity, the king hath offered to lay 
down his arms, if proper ſecurities ſhould be granted to 
him. His majeſty hath not neglected to expoſe the artifices 
by which the imperial court of Ruſſia hath been drawn into 
meaſures ſo oppoſite to the empreſs's ſentiments, and 
which would excite the utmoſt indignation of that great 
princeſs, if the truth could be placed before her without 
diſguiſe. The king did more: he ſuggeſted to her impe- 
ral majeſty ſufficient means either to excuſe her not takin 
any part 1n the preſent war, or to avoid, upon the "uſteſt 
grounds, the execution of thoſe engagements which the 
court of Vienna claimed by a manifeſt abuſe of obligations, 
which they employed to palliate their unlawful views. It 
wholly depended upon the empreſs of Ruſſia to extinguiſh 
the flames of the war, without unſheathing the ſword, by 
purſuing the meaſures ſuggeſted by the king. This con- 
duct would have immortalized her reign throughout all 
Europe. It would have gained her more laſting glory than 
can be acquired by the greateſt triumphs. The king finds 
with regret, that all his precautions and care to maintain 
peace with the Ruſſian empire are fruitleſs, and that the 
intrigues of his enemies have prevailed. His majeſty ſees 
al the conſiderations of friendſhip and good neigh- 
bourhood ſet aſide by the imperial court of Ruſſias, a well as 
. obſervance of its engagements with his majeſty. He ſees 
"at court marching its troops through the territories of a 
7 | loreign power, and, contrary to the tenor of treaties, in 
eur alder to attac the king in his dominions: and thus taking 
ite part in a war, in which his enemies have involved the Rul- 
han empire. In ſuch circumſtances, the king hath no other 
part tg take, but to employ the power which God hath en- 
truſted to him in defending himſelf, protecting his ſubjects, 
and repelling every unjuſt attac. His majeſty will never 
lole fight of the rules which are obſerved, even in the midſt 
ot war, among civilized nations. But if, contrary to all 
hope and expectation, theſe rules ſhould be violated by 
"me troops of Ruſſia, if they commit in the king's territories 
citorders and excefies diſallowed by the laws of arms, his 
myelty muſt not be blamed if he makes repriſals in Saxony: 
and if, inſtead of that good order-and rigorous diſcipline 
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which have hitherto been obſerved by his army, avoiding 
all ſorts of violence, he finds himſelf forced, contrary to his 
inclination, to ſuffer the provinces and ſubjects of Saxony to 
be treated in the ſame manner as his own territories ſhall be 
treated. As to the reſt, the king will ſoon publiſh to 
the whole world the futility of the reaſons alledged by the 
imperial court of Ruſſia to juſtify its aggreſſion; and as 
his majeſty is forced upon making his defence, he has 
room to hope, with confidence, that the Lord of hoſts 
will bleſs his righteous arms, that he will diſappoint the 
unjuſt enterprizes of his enemies, and grant him his power- 
ful aſſiſtance, to enable him to make head againſt them.” 
When the king of Pruſſia was put under the ban of the 
empire, the ſeveral princes who compoſe that body were 
required, by the decree of the Aulick council; as we ob- 
{ſerved before, to furniſh their reſpective contigences againſt 
him. Thoſe who feared him looked upon this as a fair op- 
portunity of reducing him; and thoſe who ſtood in awe of 
the houſe of Auſtria, were, through. neceſlity, compelled 
to ſupport that power which they dreaded: Beſides, they 
were accuſtomed to the influence of a family, in which the 
empire had, for a long time, been in a manner hereditary ; 
and were alſo intimidated by the appearance of a contede- 
racy, the molt formidable, perhaps, that the world had 
ever ſeen. Yet, notwithſtanding all this, the contingents, 
both of men and money, were collected flowly; the troops 
were badly compoſed; and many of thoſe, not only of the 
proteſtant princes, but alſo of the catholicks, ſhowed the 
utmoſt reluctance to act againſt his Pruſſian majeſty, which, 
indeed, none of them would have been able to do, had it 
not been for the aſſiſtance of the French under prince de 
Soubile. The elector- palatine loſt above 1000 men by de- 
ſertion. Four thouſand of the troops belonging to the 
duke of Wertemberg being delivered to the French com- 
miflary on the 24th of June, were immediately reviewed ; 
but the review was ſcarcely finiſhed, when they began to 
cry aloud, that they were fold. Next morning zo of them 
deſerted at once, and were ſoon followed by parties. of 20 
and 3o each, who forced their way through the detach- 
ments that guarded the gates of Stutgard, and in the even- 
ing the mutiny became general. They fired upon the offi- 
cers in their barracs, and let the general know, that if he 
did not immediately withdraw, they would put him to 
death. Mean while, ſome of the officers having purſued 
the deſerters, brought bac a part of them priſoners, when 
the reſt of the ſoldiers declared, that if they were not im- 
mediately releaſed, they would ſet fire to the ſtadthouſe 
and barracs: upon which the priſoners were ſet at liberty 
late in the evening. Next morning the ſoldiers aſſembled, 
and having ſeized ſome of the officers, 3 or 400 of them 
marched out of the town at a time, with the muſic 6f the 
regiments playing before them; and in this manner. near 
3000 of them filed off, and the remainder were afterwards 
diſcharged. 


The king of Pruſſia, upon his leaving Bohemia, after the 


battle of Kolin, retired towards Saxony, as we obſerved 
before ; and having ſent his heavy artillery and mortars up 
the Elbe to Dreſden, fixed his camp on the banks of that 
river, at Leitmeritz, where his main army was ſtrongly en- 
trenched, whilſt mareſchal Keith, with the troops under his 
command, encamped on the oppoſite ſhore ; a free com- 
munication being kept open by means of a bridge. At the 
ſame time detachments were ordered to ſecure the paſſes 
into Saxony. As this poſition of the king of Pruſſia pre- 


vented the Auſtrians from being able to penetrate into Sax- 


ony by the way of the Eibe, they moved by ſlow marches, 


into the circle of Buntzlau, and, at laſt, with a detachment ' 


commanded by the duke d' Aremberg and M. Macguire, 
on the 18th of June fell ſuddenly upon, and took the im- 
portant poſt at Gabel, ſituated between Boemiſh-Ley pa, 
and Zittau, after an obſtinate defence made by the Pruſſian 
garriſon, under major- general Putkammar, conſiſting of 
four battalions, who where obliged to ſurrender priſoners of 
war. The Auſtrians having by this motion gained a march 
towards Luſatia, upon a corps which had been detached 
under the command of the prince of Pruſſia to watch them, 
his Pruſſian majeſty thought proper to leave Leitmeritz on 
the 2oth in the morning, and lay that night at Lickowitz, 
a village oppoſite to Leitmeritz, of which a battalion of his 
troops {till kept poſſeſſion, while the reſt of his army re- 
mained encamped in the plain, before that place. Next 
morning, at break of day, prince Henry decamped, and 
made ſo good a diſpoſition for his retreat, that he did not 
loſe a'tingle man, though he marched in fight of the whole 
body of the Auſtrian irregulars. He maſſed the bridge at 


Leitmeritz, after withdrawing the battalion that was in the 
| 4 Z | | 
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town and baving burnt the bridge, the whole army united, 
and made a ſmall movement towards the paſſes of the 
mountains; the king then lying at Sulowitz, near the field 
where the battle of Lovelchure was fought on the firſt of 
October the preceding year. The heavy baggage was ſent 
on in the 9 with a proper eſcorte; and in the 
morning of the 22d the army marched in two columns, 
and encamped on the high grounds at Luſechitz, a little 
beyond Lenai, where it halted the 23d. No attac was 
made upon the rear-guard, though great numbers of 
Auſtrian huflars, and other irregulars, had appeared the 
evening before within connon-ſhot of the Pruſſian camp. 
On the 23th the army marched to Nellendorf; on the 
25th it encamped near Cotta; on the 26th near Pir- 
na, where it halted the next day; and on the 28th it 
croſſed the river near that place, and entered Luſatia, where, 
by the end of the month, it encamped at Bautzen. 

The king's army made this retreat with all the ſucceſs 
that could be wiſhed; but the corpſe under the prince of 
Pruſſia had not the ſame good fortune: for the Auſtrians, 
immediately after their taking Gabel, ſent a ſtrong detach- 
ment againſt Zittau, a trading town in the circle of Upper- 
Saxony, where the Pruſſians had large magazines, and a 
garriſon of ſix battalions, and in his ſight, attacked it with 
uncommon rage. Paying no regard to the inhabitants as 
being friends or allies, but determined to reduce the place 
before the king of Pruſſia could have time to march to its 
relief, they no ſooner arrived before it, than they bombard- 
ed and cannonaded it with ſuch fury, that moſt of the gar- 
riſon, finding themſelves unable to reſiſt, made their eſcape, 
and carried off as much as they could of the magazines, 
leaving only 3 or 400 men in the town, under colonel Di- 
ricke, to hold it out as long as pothble ; which he accord- 
ingly did, till the whole place was almoſt deſtroyed. The 
cannonading began on the 23d of July, at 11 in the morn- 
ing, and lalled till five in the evening. In this ſpace of 
time 4000 balls, many of them red-hot, were fired into 
this unfortunate city, with ſo little intermiſſion, that it was 
ſoon ſet on fire in ſeveral places. In the confufion which 
the conflagration produced, the Auſtrians entered the town, 
and the inhabitants imagined that they had nothing further 
to fear; and that their friends, the Auſtrians, would aſſiſt 
them in extinguiſhing the flames, and ſaving the place: 
but in this particular their expeRations were diſappointed. 
The Pandours and Sclavonians, who ruſhed in with the re- 
gular troops, made no diſtinction between the Pruſſians and 
the inhabitants of Zittau : inſtead of helping to quench the 
flames, they began to plunder the warehouſes which the 
fire had not reached; ſo that all the valuable merchandize 
they contained was either carried off or reduced to aſhes. 
Upwards of 600 houſes, and almoſt all the public buildings, 
the cathedrals of wed ugg and St. James, the . 
eight parſonage-houſes, eight ſchools, the town-houſe, and 
every thing contained in it, the public weigh - houſe, the 
priſon, the archieves, and all the other documents of the 
town - council, the plate and other things of value, preſent- 
ed to the town from time to time by emperors, kings, 
and other princes and noblemen, were entirely deſtroyed, 
and more than 400 citizens were killed in this aſſault. Of 
the whole town there was left ſtanding only 138 houſes, 
two churches, the council, library. and the falt-work. The 


ueen of Poland was ſo affected by this melancholy account, 


that ſhe is ſaid to have fainted away upon hearing it. As 
this city belonging to their friend the king of Poland, 
the Auſtrians thought proper to publiſh an excuſe for their 
conduct, aſcribing it entirely to the neceſſity they were un- 
der, and the obſtinate defence made by the Pruſſian gar- 
riſon. But what excuſes can atone for ſuch barbarity ? 
The corps under the prince of Pruſſia, which had been 
witneſſes to the deſtruction of this unhappy place, was, by 
the king's march to Bautzen, fortunately extricated from 
the danger of being ſurrounded by the Auſtrians, who, 
upon his majeſty's approach, retired from their * on 
the right. Soon after this event the prince of Pruſſia, find- 
ing his health much impaired by the fatigues of the cam- 
paign”, quitted the army, and returned to Berlin. In the 
mean time, mareſchal Keith, who had been left upon the 
frontier, to guard the paſſes of the mountains of Bohemia, 
arrived at Pirna, having been much harraſſed in his march 
by the enemy's irregular troops, and loſt ſome waggons of 
proviſions and baggage. After reſting a day at Pirna, he 


This was the reaſon that was publicly aſſigned for his quitting the army: 


but a much more probable one, which was only whiſpered, ſeems to have 


been, that this prince, than whom none ever was more remarkable for hu- 
manity and the ſocial virtues, diſliking the violent proceedings of the king 
brother, could not refrain from expoſtulating with him on that ſubject ; 
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. cern for, the welfare of his brother, 
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purſued his march through Dreſden with 20 144... 
2 ſquadrons, and encamped on the right of the wb and 
ore the gate of the new city, from whence he be, he 
king between Bautzen and Gorlitz. The pryfr 
now re· aſſembled at this place amounted to aj, an amy 
men, beſides 12 battalions and 10 ſquadrons which 0,050 
ed in the famous camp at Pirna, under the * "main, 
hault-Deſſau, to cover Dreſden, ſecure the = ce of At. 
mountains, and chec the incurſions of the FR u. 8 
lars, with whom, as they were continually fy; in egy, 
| au/ Hy ing about 
ſkirts of the Pruſſian army, as well in their enca bs 
as on their marches, almoſt daily ſkirmiſhes 3 
with various ſucceſs. Though ſome of theſe 3 
were very bloody, they coſt the Pruſſians much 8 2 
than _ loſt by deſertion ſince the battle of Kolin ** 
reaſon ſeems obvious: — The Pruſſian army had b Th 
cruited in times of peace, from all parts of Geri, OF 
though this way of recruiting may be very pro keg 5 20 
times, yet it cannot be expected to anſwer 8 1 * 
actual war, eſpecially an unfortunate war: becauſe t 95 
lity of ſuch ſoldiers can never be fo much depended. wer 
that of natives, who ſerve their natural ſovereign fr, pos 
ciple, and not merely for pay, and who my dike he 
country, their parents, and their friends, at the ſame i K 
that they deſert their prince. 5 
It will be proper here to take notice of ſome events, which 
could not eaſily be mentioned before without brei 
through the order we have propoſed to ourſelves in i 
writing of this hiſtory.—The empreſs-queen, more enki. 
tered than ever againſt the king of Pruſſia and his allies, te. 
called her miniſters, count Coloredo and Mon. Zolen 
from London, towards the beginning of July; and abou 
the ſame time count Kaunitz, great chancellor of the en. 
pire, informed mr. Keith, the Britiſh miniſter at Vienn, 
that the court of London, by the ſuccours it had given, 
and ſtill continued to give, the king of Pruſſia, as well u 
by other circumſtances relating to the preſent ſtate of affir 
having broken the folemn engagements which united ths 
crown with the houſe of Auſtria, her majeſty the empreſs. 
queen had thought proper to recall her miniſter from Eng: 
land, and conſequently to break off all correſpondence, 
Mr Keith, in purſuance of this notice, ſet out from Vienna 
on the 29th of July; as did alſo mr. Deſrolles, his Britan- 
nick majeſty's miniſter at the court of Bruſſels, from thi 
laſt place, about the ſame time. On the 5th of July, ge. 
neral Piſa, commandant of Oſtend, Nieuport, and the m. 
ritime ports of Flanders, ſent his adjutant to the Engl 
vice-conſul at Oſtend, at fix o'clock' in the morning to 
tell him, that by orders from his court all communication 
with England was broke off; and defired the vice-conſul 
to intimate to the packet-boats and Britiſh ſhipping 2 
Oſtend, Bruges, and Nieuport to depart in 24 hours, ant 
not to return into any of the ports of the empreſs- queen til 
further diſpoſitions ſhould be made. The reafons alledged 
by the court of Vienna for debarring the ſubjects of l 
Britannick majeſty from the uſe of thote ports, obtained i 
the houſe of Auſtria by the arms and treaſures of Grear 
Britain, were, that her imperial majeſty, the emprit 
queen, could not with indifference, ſee England, infleads 
giving the ſuccours due to her by the moſt tolemn treaties, 
enter into an alliance with her enemy the king of Prufia,an! 
actually afford him all manner of aſſiſtance, aſſembling . 
mies to oppoſe thoſe which the moſt chriſtian king, her , 
had ſent to her aid, and ſuffering privateers to c 
open violence in her roads, under the cannon ot her per- 
and coaſts without giving the leaſt ſatisfaction or antv*® 
the complaints made on that account; and the king“ 
Great-Britain himſelf, at the very time ſhe was offering jun 
a neutrality for Hanover, publiſhing by a meſſage 0 
aeg e that ſhe had formed with the moſt cb 
ing, dangerous deſigns againſt that electorate : therelo, 
her majeſty, deſirous of providing for the fecurity 0 
ports, judged it expedient to give the forementione0 nen 
and at the ſame time to declare, that ſhe could no longe 
2 a free communication between her ſubjects alk 1 
ngliſh, which had hitherto been founded upon fey, 
that Great-Britain had without ſcruple, openly pou 
— Notwithſtanding theſe orders, the Englith packet- * 
with letters were allowed to paſs as uſual to Age 
Oſtend; the miniſters of her imperial ma eſty _—_ * 
ſidering how good a revenue the poſtage of the Es 
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; bim 
upon which his majeſty, with an air of great difapprobation, tl 
© that the air of Berlin would be better for him than that of the ef and cor 
prince accordingly retired to Berlin, where he died ſoon after; by m. 22018 
and for the ſteps taken by iT» 
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no {mail ſhare in his death. 


HISTORY o 


-1p5 in to the poſt- office of the Auſtrian Netherlands. 
N —.— by order of her imperial majeſty, re- 
eived each of them a French garriſon; the former on the 
K hof july, and the latter the next day, under the com- 
— 9 M. de la Motte, upon whoſe arrival the Auſtrian 
— evacuated thoſe places; though the empreſs- queen 


ſtill reſerved to herſelf, in both of them, the full and free 


exerciſe of all her rights and ade wy "abs to which pur- 


ſe an oath was adminiſtered to the rench commandant 
by her majclty's miniſter- plenipotentiary for the government 
of che Low Countries. At the ſame time, their imperial 
and moſt chriſtian majeſties notified to the magiſtracy of 
Hamburgh, that they muſt not admit any Engliſh men of 
war, or tranſports, into their port, on pain of having a 
French garriſon impoſed on them. The city of Gueldres, 
which had been blocked up by the French ever fince the 
beginning of ſummer, was forced by famine to capitulate 
on the 24th of Auguſt, and the garriſon marched out with 
all the honours of war, in order to be conducted to Berlin: 
but ſo many of them deſerted, that when they paſſed by 


| Cologn, the whole garriſon conſiſted only of the comman- 


dant, and 47 men. By the ſurrender of this place the 
whole country lay open to the French and their allies quite 
up to Magdebourg; and the empreſs-queen immediately 
received 200,000 crowns from the revenues of Cleves and 
lu Marcke alone. © ds bs | ; 

To return to the affairs more immediately relating to the 
king of Pruſſia, The advanced poſts of the prince of An- 
hault-Deflau at Pirna were attacked on the oth of Auguſt 


, by a body of huſlars, and other irregular troops of the 


Auſtrians,z but the Pruſſians ſoon obliged them to retire, 
with the loſs of ſeveral men and two pieces of cannon. On 
the 19th of the ſame month, early in the- morning, a great 


number of Auſtrian Pandours ſurrounded a little town called 


Gotliebe, in which a Pruſſian garriſon was quartered, with 


'Y a deſign to take it by ſurpriſe. The Pandours attacked it 


on all ſides, and in the beginning killed 23 Pruſſians, and 


WW wounded many; but the Pruſſians having rallied, repulſed 
W the aflailants with great loſs. Theſe, however, were but 
W a ſort of preludes to much more deciſive actions which 
W happened ſoon after. Sileſia, which had hitherto been un- 


diſturbed this year, began now to feel the effects of war. 
Baron Jahnus, an Auſtrian colonel, entering that country 
with only an handful of men, made himſelf maſter of 


| | Hirſchbergh, Waldenberg, Gotteſburg, Frankenſtein, and 


Landſhur. They were, indeed, but open places, and he 
was repulſed in an attempt upon Strigau. On the fide of 
Franconia the army of the empire was aſſembling with 
all ſpeed, under the prince of Saxe-Hildburghauſen; the 


W French were marching a ſecond army from their interior 


provinces into Alſac, in order to join the imperialiſts : the 
firſt diviſion of their troops had already entered the empire, 


W and were advanced as far as Hanau. The Swedes were now 


preparing, with the utmoſt expedition, to ſend a numerous 


| army into Pomerania; and the Ruſſians, who, ſince the 


taking of Memel, had not done the king of Pruſſia much 
damage, beſides that of obliging him to keep an army in 
Pruſſia to oppoſe them, and interrupting the trade of Ko- 
nigſberg by their ſquadrons, were again advancing with 
haſty ftrides towards Pruſſia, marking their ſteps with hor- 
nd deſolation. Field-mareſchal Lehwald, who had been. 
left in Pruſſia, with an army of 30,000 men, to guard that 
kingdom during the abſence of his maſter, was encamped 
near Velau, when the Ruſſians, to the number of 80,000 
alter taking Memel, advanced againſt the territories of the 
Pruſſian king, whoſe fituation now drew, upon him the at- 
tention of all Europe. In the night between the 7th and 
Sth of Auguſt, colonel Malaahowſki, one of mareſchal 
Lehwald's officers, marched to reconnoitre the poſition of 
the enemy, when a ſkirmiſh happened. which laſted near 
two hours, between his advanced ranks and a Ruſſian de- 
tachment, three times ſtronger than the Pruſſians. The 
Ruſſians were repulſed, and fled into the woods, after hav- 
ng 50 men killed, and a great number wounded. The 
Prufbans loſt but one man, and had 14 wounded. 

Several other little ſkirmiſhes happened between ſtrag- 
gling parties of the two armies; and the Ruſſians went on 
pillaging and laying waſte every thing before them, till at 
ength the two armies having approached one another in 
Bradenburgh-Prufſia, mareſchal Lehwald, finding it im- 
poſſible to {pare detachments from ſo ſmall a number as his 
was, compared to that of the enemy, to cover the wretched 
inhabitants from the outrages committed on them by the 


Ruſſian Coſſacks, and other barbarians belonging to them, 


Judged it abſolutely neceſſary to attac their main army, and 
accordingly, notwithſtanding his great diſadvantage in al- 
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moſt every reſpect, he reſolved to hazard a battle on the 
zoth of Auguſt. The Ruſſians, conſiſting, as we before 


obſerved, of 80,000 regulars, under the command of ma- 


reichal Apraxin, avoiding the open field, were entrenched 
in a moſt advantageous camp near Norkitten, in Pruſſia. 
Their army was compoſed of foar lines, each of which was 
peared by an entrenchment, and the whole was defended 

y 200 pieces of cannon, batteries being placed upon all 
the eminences. Mareſchal Lehwald'sarmy ſcarcely amount- 
ed to 30,000 men. The action began at five in the morn- 
ing, and was carried on with ſo much vigour, that the 
Pruſſians entirely broke the whole firſt line of the enemy, 
and forced all their batteries. The prince of Holſtein- Got- 
torp, brother to the king of Sweden, at the head of his re- 
giment of dragoons, routed the Ruflian cavalry, and after- 
wards fell upon a regiment of grenadiers, which was cut to 


pieces; but when the Pruſſians came to the ſecond en- 


trenchment, mareſchal Lehwald, ſeeing that he could not 
attempt to carry it without expoling his army too much, 
took the reſolution to retire. The Pruſſians returned to 
their former camp at Velau, and the Ruſſians remained 
in their preſent ſituation. The loſs of the Pruſſians little 
exceeding 2000 killed and wounded, was immediately re- 
placed out of the diſciplined militia. The Ruſſians loſt a 
much greater number. General Lapuchin was wounded and 
taken priſoner, with a colonel of the Ruſſian artillery, but 
the former was ſent bac on his parole. The Pruſſian army 


had, at firſt, made themſelves maſters of about 80 pieces of 


cannon, but were afterwards obliged to abandon them, with 
11 of their own, for want of carriages. Three Ruffian ge- 
nerals were killed; but the Pruſſians loſt no general or of- 
ficer ot diſtinction, of which rank count Dohna was the 
only one that was wounded, _ 

After this engagement, mareſchal Lehwald changed the 
poſition of his army, by drawing towards Peterſwald, and 
the Ruſſians, after remaining quite inactive till the zoth of 
September, on a ſudden, to the great ſurpriſe of every one 
retreated out of Pruſſia, with ſuch precipitation, that they 
left all their fic and wounded behind them, to the amount 
of 15 or 16,000 men, together with 80 pieces of cannon, 
and a conſiderable part of their military ſtores. Mareſchal 
Apraxin maſked his deſign by advancing all his irregulars 
towards the Pruſſian army; ſo that mareſchal Lehwald was 
not informed of it till the third day, when he detached 

rince George of Holſtein with 10,000 horſe to purſue them; 
= with little hopes of coming up with them, as they 
made forced marches, in order to be the ſooner in their own 
country. However, the Pruſſians took ſome of them pri- 
ſoners, and many ſtragglers were killed by the country 
people in their flight towards Tilſit, which they abandoned, 
though they ſtill kept Memel, and ſhortly after added ſome 
new fortifications to that place. They made their retreat 
in two columns, one of which directed its courſe towards 
Memel; whilſt the other took the neareſt way through 
the bailiwic of Abſternen, and threw bridges over the river 
Jura. Both columns burnt every village they paſled 
through without diſtinction. The Pruſſians were oblig- 
ed to deſiſt from the purſuit of theſe barbarians, becauſe 
the bridges thrown over the river Memel had been deſtroy- 
ed by the violence of the ſtream. The Ruſſian army ſuffer- 
ed greatly for want of bread, as all the countries were ruin- 
ed through which it paſſed, ſo that they could procure no 
ſort of ſubſiſtence but herbage and rye bread. All the roads 
were ſtrewed with dead — 2 of men and horſes. The 
real cauſe of this ſudden retreat is as great a myſtery as the 
reaſon of their ſtopping ſo long the year before on the bor- 
ders of Lithuania: though the occaſion of it is ſaid to have 
been the illneſs of the czarina, who was ſeized with a kind 
of apoplectic fit, and had made ſome new regulation in caſe 
of a vacancy of the throne, which rendered it expedient 
that the regular forces ſhould be at hand, to ſupport the 
meaſures taken by the government. 

The king of Pruſſia, after remaining for ſome time en- 
camped between Bautzen and Goerlitz, removed his head- 
quarters to Bernſtedel; and on the 15th of Auguſt his army 
came in ſight of the Auſtrian camp, and within cannon- 
ſhot of it: upon which the Auſtrians ſtruc their tents, and 
drew up in order of battle before their camp. The king 
formed his army over againſt them, and immediately went 
to reconnoitre the ground between the armies ; but, as it 
was then late, he defered the more exact examination of 
that circumſtance till the next day, The two armies con- 
tinued under arms all night. Next morning, at break of 
day, the king found the Auſtrians encamped with their 
right at the river Weiſle ; the reſt of their army extended 
along a riſing ground, at the foot of a mountain covered 
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with wood, which protected their left, and before their 
front, at the bottom of the hill on which they were drawn 
up, was a {mall brook, paſſable only in three places, and 
for no more than four or five men a-breaſt. Towards the 
left of their army was an opening, where three or four bat- 
talions might have marched in front: but behind it they 
had placed three lines of infantry, and on a hill which flank- 
ed this opening, within muſket-ſhor, were placed 4000 foot, 
with 40 or ʒo pieces of cannon; ſo that, in reality, this was 
the ſtrongeſt part of their camp. The king left nothing un- 
done to bring the Auſtrians to a battle; but finding them 
abſolutely bent on avoiding it, after lying four days before 
them, he and his army returned to their camp at Bernſtedel. 
They were followed by ſome of the enemy's huſſars and pan- 
dours, who, however, had not the ſatisfaction to take the 
ſmalleſt booty in this retreat. The Auſtrian army, which 
thus declined engaging, was, by their own account, 
130,000 ſtrong, more than double the number of the king 
of Pruſſia, who, the day he returned to Bernſtedel, after he 
had retired about 2000 yards, again drew up his army in 
line of battle, and remained ſo upwards of an hour, but not 
a man ſtirred from the Auſtrian camp. The army of the 
empire, commanded by the prince of Saxe-Hildburghau- 
i ſen, and that of the French under the prince de Soubiſe, 
making together about 50,000 men, half of which were 
French, had by this time joined, and advanced as far as 
Erfurth in Saxony; upon which his Pruſſian majeſty, find- 
ing that all his endeavours could not bring the Auſtrians to 
an engagement, ſet out from Luſatia, accompanied by ma- 
reſchal Keith, with 16 battalions and 40 ſquadrons of his 
troops, and arrived at Dreſden on the 29th of Auguſt, leav- 
ing the reſt of the army in a ſtrong camp, under the prince 
of Bevern. With this detachment, which by the junction 
of ſeveral bodies of troops, amounted about 40,000 men, 
he made a quic march, by {the way of Leipfig, towards 
Erfurth, to give battle to the united army of the French and 
the empire. But by the time he arrived at Erfurth, which 
was on the 14th of September, the enemy had retreated to- 
wards Gotha ; and upon his further approach, they retired 
to Eyeſenach, where they entrenched themſelves in a very 
ſtrong camp. His majeſty's head-quarters were at Kirſch- 
laben, near Erfurth. While the two armies were thus ſitu- 
ated, major-general Seydlitz, who occupied the town of 
Gotha, being informed on the 19th, that a large body of 
the enemy was coming towards him, and that it conſiſted 
of two regiments of Auſtrian huflars, one regiment of 
French huflars, and a detachment made up of French gre- 
nadiers, troops of the army of the empire, and a great 
number of Croats and Pandours, retired and poſted him- 
ſelf at ſome diſtance. The enemy immediately took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the town and caſtle; but general Seydelitz, having 
been re- enforced, attacked the enemy with ſuch vigour, 
that he ſoon obliged them to obandon their new conqueſt, 
and to retire with great precipitation ; a report having been 
ſpread, that the Pruffian army was advancing againſt them, 
with the king himſelf in perſon. The Pruſſian huffars 
took a conliderable booty on this occaſion, and general 
Sepdelitz ſent prifoners to the camp one lieutenant-colo- 
nel, three majors, four lieutenants, and 62 ſoldiers of the 
enemy, who had alto about 130 killed. After this action 
his Pruſſian majeſty advanced near Eyeſenach, with a de- 
ſign to attac the combined army; but they were ſo ſtrongly 
entrenched that he found it impracticable. His proviſions 
falling ſhort, he was obliged to retire towards Erfurth, and 
ſoon after to Numburgh on the river Sala ; whereupon the 
combined army marched, and again took poſſeſſion of 
Gotha, Erfurth, and Weimar: which laſt place, however, 
they ſoon after quitted. 

Upon the king of Pruſſia's leaving Bernſtedel, the Auſ- 
trians took poſſeſſion of it on the 6th of September, and 
made priſoners a Pruſhan battalion which had been left 
there. The next day fifteen thouſand Auſtrians attacked 
two battalions of general Winterfields's troops, being part 
of the prince of Bevern's army, who were poſted on a high 
ground on the other ſide of the Neiſs, near Hennerſdorff, 
in the neighbourhood of Goerlitz; and, after being repulſed 
ſeveral times, at laſt made themſelves maſters of the emi- 
nence. The loſs, in this action, was conſiderable on both 
ſides, but greateſt on that of the Pruſſians, not ſo much by 
the number of their ſlain, which ſcarcely exceeded that of 
the Auſtrians, as by the death of their brave general Win- 
terfield, who, as he was leading up ſuccours to the batta- 


lions that were engaged, received a. ſhot from a cannon, of 


which he died the night following. The generals Nadaſti 
and Clerict, count d' Arberg, colonel Elrickhauſen, and ſe- 
veral other officers of diſtinction, were wounded, and the 


ſia, and on the firſt of October reached Breſla 
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young count of Groeſbeck and the marquis d- ac 
killed, on the fide of the Auſtrians, who took fy ;;* 


of the Pruſſian cannon, ſix pair of their colours, and = 
general Kemeke, the count d' Anhalt, and lome wn, 


officers, priſoners. After this ſkirmiſh, the Prince ; 
Bevern, with the Pruſſian army under his command _ : 
ed from Goerlitz to Rothenberg, then paſſed the Wer 
Sygerſdoff, from whence he marched to Buntzlau, In 85 


ſuffering any loſs, though the numerous army of the * 


trians followed him for ſome days. Upon his arrival t 
he choſe a very ſtrong camp on the other ſide of the O04 
in order to cover the city of Breſlau, to the fortification; * 
which he immediately added ſeveral new works, This 
neither fide had any very ſignal advantage in this un 
ment, more than that the Auſtrians remained maſters Mo 
field, yet great rejoicings were made at Vienna on acc... 
of it. The death of general Winterfield was, indeed *. 
reparable loſs to his Pruſſian majeſty, who received ut 
ſame time the news of this nusfortune, and of the Su. 
having now actually begun hoftilities in Pomerania, 
A body of the French, who, let loole againſt the kin» 
Pruſſia by the ever-memorable and ſhameful conventiq, 
Cloſter-Seven, had entered the territories of Halbertti 
and Magdeburg, were worſted at Eglen by a party of j 
hundred men, under the command of count Horn, wh 
prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick had detached from a bol 
of troops with which his Pruffian majeſty had ſent him 90 
defend thoſe countries. The Pruſſians took priloner; ths 
count of Lufignan, colonel, eighteen other French office: 
and four 2 ſoldiers, and made themſelves mater; 9 
a conſiderable booty in baggage, &c. with the loſs of only 
two men; and, moreover, a — officer and forty men 
were made priſoners at Halberſtadt. Upon this checth; 
French evacuated the country of Halberſtadt, for à lit} 
while, but returning again on the 29th of September, wi 
a conſiderable re-enforcement from mareſchal Rich!i-1; 
army, which he now could eaſily ſpare, prince Ferdinant 
was obliged to retire to Winſleben, near the city of My 
burg. The dangers which had been hitherto kept at a dil 
tance from the Pruffian dominions, by the furprifng ab. 
vity of their king, now drew near and menaced them on 
ſides. Mareſchal Richlieu, with eighty battalions and u 
hundred ſquadrons, entered the country of Halberitait, 
and levied immenſe contributions; whilſt the allied aray 
of the French and Imperialiſts, being joined by 6900 m 
under general Laudohn, who had juſt deteared a regimen 
of Pruſſian cavalry near Erfurth, marched to Weitlenlels,z 
city in the very centre of Thuringia. The Swedes hu! 
actually taken ſome towns in Pomerania, and were adyanc- 
ing to beſiege Stetin, and the Auſtrians, who had matt 
themſelves maſters of Lignitz, and a confiderable part d 
Silefia, had now laid ſiege to Schweidnitz, and were pie 
paring to paſs the Oder, in order to attac the prince 0! be 
vern in his camp near Breſlau. In the mean time, daes 
made frequent, and always deſtructive incurſions into Bu. 
denburgh; to oppoſe which his Pruffian majeſty ordered ©: 
tachments from all his regiments in thoſe parts to om 
militia of the country, and ſent the prince of Anhalt 11% 


from Leipzig, with a body of 10,000 men, to guard Best, 
whilſt he himfelf marched with the troops under his 0% 
mand to Interbeck, on the frontier of the Lower-Lnlz% 
to be the more at hand to cover Bradenburgh, and pre 
the communication with Sileſia. _ 

While theſe precautions were taking, general Hai 
with 15 or 16,000 Auſtrians, entered Bradenburgh 0% 
16th of October, and the next day arrived before Berlin, & 
which city he demanded a contribution of 600,999 ©9 
but contented himſelf with 2 10, . The Auttnat j 
laged two of the ſuburbs, but before they could do a 
further miſchief they were obliged to retire in great hav 
at the approach of the prince of Anhalt Deffau, whote vi 
guard entered the city in the evening of ther de paltess 
This alarm, however, obliged the queen and the 7%" 
family of Pruſſia to remove to Magdeburgh on the 23 
and the moſt valuable records were ſent to the fort 0! fe 
dau, at the conflux of the Havel and the Sphre. On I 
other hand, the unfortunate inhabitants of Le1p2's * 
felt moſt ſeverely the cruel effects of the power of _— * 
maſter. The Pruſſian commandant in that city had, 
order of his king, demanded of them 300,000 cromns 
ſum far greater than it was in their power to raiſe. Fon 
truth they repreſented, but in vain. The ſhort time ” i 
ed them to uni their contigents being expired, wane 
their efforts to comply with this demand having pro” oo: 
effectual, they were ſubjected to the rigours of mib 
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25, ooo imperialiſts. 
morning, the Pruſſians received intelligence that the enemy 


. 0 motions were contradictory to each other. 
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oer 

an: in conſequence of which their honſes were occu- 
1 Eder, who ſeized upon the beſt apartments, 
. d at diſcretion; but the ſum demanded could not be 
ſound. Such was the ſituation of this diſtreſſed city, when, 
A 15th of October, an expreſs arrived, with advice 
6 his Pruſſian majeſty would toon be there; and accord- 
ngly he arrived a few minutes after, attended by his lite- 


—— be delivered up to pillage, which threw the in- 


 habitants into the utmoſt conſternation, Theit fears, how- 


ever, in that reſpect were ſoon abated, by his majeſty's de- 
claring that he was willing to {pare the place, upon condi- 
Gon that half the ſum required ſhould be immediately paid. 
All that could be done was to collect among the merchants, 
waders, and others, 30, ooo crowns; bills of Exchange 
were drawn uon Amſterdam and London for 70,000 
crowns, and hoſtages were given, by way of ſecurity for the 

ayment of zo, ooo more within a time which was agreed 
on. But ſtill, notwithſtanding this, the military execution 
was continued, even with greater rigour than before, and all 


che comfort the wretched inhabitants could obtain was, that 


it ſhoald ceaſe whenever advice ſhould be received that 
their bills were accepted. | ; nts 

The king of Pruſſia had tried ſeveral times to bring the 
combined army under the princes of Saxe-Hilburghauſen 
and Soubiſe to an engagement upon fair ground; but find- 
ing them bent on declining it, notwithſtanding the ſuperi- 


WS ority of their numbers, he had recourle to one of thoſe 


ſtrokes in war, by which a general is better ſeen than by 
the gaining of a victory. He made a feint, ſoon after the 


X, beginning of October, as if he intended nothing more than 
do ſecure his own dominions, and march his army into 


winter- quarters bac to Berlin, leaving mareſchal Keith, 
with only 7 or 8000 men, to defend Leipzig. Upon this 
the enemy took courage, patled the Sala, and having 
marched up to the city, ſummoned the mareſchal to ſur- 


» render, to which he anſwered, That the king, his maſter, 


had ordered him to defend the place to the laſt extremity, 
and he would obey his orders. The enemy thought of be- 
ſieging the city; but, before they could prepare any one 
implement for that purpole, they were alarmed by the ap- 
proach of the king of Pruſſia, who judging that his feint 


| Y would probably induce them to take the ſtep they did, had, 
by previous and private orders, collected together all his 


diſtant detachments, ſome of which were twenty leagues 


WT aſunder, and was advancing, by long marches, to Leipzig; 
upon notice of which the enemy repaſſed the Sala. The 


Pruſſian army was re-aflembled on the 27th of October, 


and remained at Leipzig the 28th and 29th, when every 


body expected a battle would be fought in the plains of 
Lutzen. On the 3oth the king drew nigh that place, and 


on the 31ſt, in his way through Weiſſenfels and Mereſbourg, 
he made 500 men priſoners of war. The combined army 
had repaſſed the Sala at Weiſſenfels, Mereſbourg, and Hal- 
le, where they broke down the bridges, but theſe were 
bon repaired, and the whole Pruſſian army, amounting to 
vo more than 20,000 men, having paſſed that river, through 
WE theſe towns, in each of which they left a battalion, joined 
again on the 3d of November, in the evening, over- againſt 


the enemy, whoſe forces conſiſted of 40,000 French, and 
On the 5th about 9 o'clock in the 


were every where in motion. They likewiſe heard the 


WW drums beating the march, and ſo near were the two ar- 
mies to cach other, plainly perceived from their camp, that 
W ter whole infantry, which had drawn nearer upon the 


riſing grounds over- againſt them, was filing off towards their 


2 right. No certain judgment could, however, yet be form- 


ed of the enemy's real deſign, and as they were in want of 
bread, it was thought probable that they intended to re- 
paſs the Unſtrut; but it was ſoon perceived that their ſeve- 
At the fame 
ime that ſome of their infantry were filing off towards their 
night, a large body of cavalry wheeled round towards their 
lelt, directing its march all along to the riſing grounds with 
which the whole PruGian camp, that lay in a bottom be- 


cen the villages of Rederow and Roſbach, was ſurround— 


. 8 pe the reach of large cannon. Soon after that, the 
gaavalr 


Walry were ſeen to halt, and afterwards to fall bac to the 
8 though ſome of them {till remained where they were, 
Ahilſt the reſt marched bac. About two in the afternoon 


de doubts of the Pruſſians were cleared up; it plainly ap- 
| b — chen that the enemy intended to attac them, and 
1 eir diſpoſitions were made with a view to ſurround 
em, and to open the action by attacking them in the rear. 


A body of reſerve was poſted over againſt Rederow, to 


umb. 94. 


o r. 


At the ſame time, a rumour was ſpread that the 
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fall upon their routed troops, in caſe they ſhould be defeat - 
ed, and to prevent their retiring to Mereſburgh, the only 


retreat which could then have been left them. In this fitua- 
tion the king of Pruſſia reſolved to attac them. His ma- 
jeſty had determined to make the attac with one wing only, 
and the diſpoſition of the enemy made it neceſfary that it 
ſhould be the left wing. The very inſtant the battle was 
going to begin, his majeſty ordered the general who com- 
manded the right wing to decline engaging, to take a pro- 
per poſition in conſequence thereof, and, above all, to pre- 
vent his being ſurrounded. All the cavalry of the right 
wing of the Pruſſians, except two or three ſquadrons, had 
already marched to the left at full gallop; and being arriv- 
ed at the place aſſigned them, they E over - againſt 
that of the enemy. They then moved on immediately, the 
enemy's advanced to meet them, and the charge was very | 
fierce, ſeveral regiments of the French coming on with 
great reſolution. The advantage, however, was entirely 
on the ſide of the Pruſſians. The enemy's cavalry being 
routed, were purſued for a conſiderable time with great ſpi- 
rit, but having afterwards reached an. eminence, which 
gave them an opportunity of rallving, the Pruſſian cavalry 
ell upon them Fedde and gave them ſo total a defeat, 
that they fled in the utmoſt diſorder. This happened at 
four in the afternoon. Whilſt the cavalry of the Pruſſians 
charged, their infantry opened. The enemy cannonaded 
them briſkly during this interval, and did ſome execution, 
but the Pruſſian artillery was not idle. After this canno- 
nading had continued on both ſides a full quarter of an 
hour, without the leaſt intermiſſion, the fire of the infantry 
began. The enemy could not ſtand it, nor reſiſt the valour 
of the Pruſſian foot, who gallantly marched up to their bat- 
teries. The batteries were carried one after another, and 
the enemy were forced to give away, which they did in great 
confuſion. As the left wing of the Pruſſians advanced, 
the right changed its poſition, and having ſoon met with a 
{mall riſing ground, they availed themſelves of it, by plant- 
ing it with 16 pieces of heavy artillery. The fire from 
thence was partly pointed at the enemy's right, to increaſe 
the diſorder there, and took their left „ front, which 
was exceſſively galled thereby. At five the victorywas 
decided, the cannonading ceaſed, and the enemy fled on 
all hides. They were 0 as Jong as there was any light 
to diſtinguiſh them, and it may be ſaid, that night alone 
was the prelervation of this army, which had been fo formi- 
dable in the morning. They took the benefit of the dark- 
nels to hurry into Fryburgh, and there to repaſs the Unſtrut, 
which they did on the morning of the 6th, after a whole 
night's march. The king of Pruffia ſet out early in the 
morning to purſue them with all his cavalry, ſupported by 
four battalions of grenadiers, the infantry following them in 
two columns. The enemy paſſed the Unſtrut at Fryburgh, 
when the Pruſſians arrived on its banks, and as they had 
burnt the bridge, it became neceſſary to make another, 
which, however, was ſoon done. The cavalry paſſed firſt, 
but could not come up with the enemy till five in the even- 
ing, upon the hills of Eckerſberg. It was then too late to 
force them there, for which reaſon the king thought pro- 
per to canton his army in the neareſt villages, and to be ſa- 
tisfied with the ſucceſs his huſſars had in taking near 300 
baggage waggons, and every thing they contained. The 
whole loſs of the Pruſſians, in this important engage- 
ment, did not exceed 500 men killed and wounded. 
Among the former was general Meincke, and among the 
latter prince Henry and general Seydelitz. The enemy 
loſt 64 pieces of cannon, a great many ſtandards and colours, 
near 3ooo men killed on the field of battle, and upwards 
of 8000 taken priſoners, among whom were ſeveral gene- 
rals, and other officers of diſtinction. Three hundred wag- 
gons were ſent to Leipzig, laden with wounded French and 
Swiſs. Upon the approach of the Prufſians towards Ec- 
kereſherg, the enemy retreated with great precipitation; 
and, after marching all night, arrived the next day at Er- 
furth, in the utmoſt want of every neceflary of life, not 
having had a morſel of bread for two days, during which 
they had been obliged to live upon turnips, radiſhes, and 
other roots, which they dug out of the earth. The French, 
under the duke de Richelieu, were preparing to go into 
winter-quarters; but upon the news of this defeat of the 
combined army, they again put themſelves in motion, and 
a large detachment of them advanced as far as Duderſtadt, 
to favour the retreat of their countrymen under the prince 
de Soubiſe, who, with great precipitancy, made the beſt of 
their way from Erfurth to the county of Hohenſtein, and 
from thence bent their march towards Halberſtadt. Of the 
remaihs of the unperial army, which was now almoſt entire- 
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ly diſperſed, whole bodies deſerted, and went over to the 


king of Pruſſia, ſoon after this battle. 

Whilſt his Pruſſian majeſty was thus ſucceſsful againſt 
the French and imperialiſts, the Auſtrians, who had care- 
fully avoided coming to an open engagement with him, 
gained ground a-pace in Sileſia, A derachment of their 
army, under the command of count Nadaſti, had already 
inveſted Schweidnitz, and opened the trenches before it on 
the 26th of October. The Pruffian garriſon, commanded 
by general de la Motte Fouquet, determined to defend the 
place as long as poſſible; and accordingly on the 3oth 
they made a fally, in which they killed, wounded, and 
took priſoners, 80 of the beſiegers, and did ſome damage 
to their works; but on the 6th of November the Auſtrians 
began to cannonade the city furiouſly, and on the 11th made 
themſelves maſters of the ramparts by aſſault. The gar- 
riſon, however, having taken care, during the ſiege, to throw 
up a ſtrong entrenchment in the market-place, retreated 
thither, and held out till the next day, when they ſurrender- 
ed themfelves priſoners of war. After the reduction of 
this place, general Nadafti, leaving in it a ſufficient gar- 
riſon, marched with the remainder of his troops, and joined 
the main army of the Auſtrians, under the command of 

rince Charles of Lorrain and mareſchal Daun, who, whilſt 
* was buſied in the ſiege of Schweidnitz, had inveſted 
Breſlau on the left of the Oder; the prince of Bevern de- 
fending it on the right, where he was ſtrongly nn 
with his little army, under the cannon of the city. The 
whole army of the Auſtrians being now re-affembled, and 
intelligence having being brought, not only of the Ring 
of Pruſſia's late victory near Leipzig, but alſo that he was 
advancing to the relief of the prince of Bevern, it was re- 
ſolved immediately to attac the laſt in his entrenchments. 
Accordingly, on the 22d of November, about nine in the 
morning, the Auſtrians began a moſt furious diſcharge of 
their cannon, 40 of which were 24 pounders, and this 
continued without ceaſing till one, when it was ſucceed- 
ed by a ſevere fire of their ſmall arms, which laſted till five 
in the evening. The Pruſſians, with undaunted reſolu- 
tion, ſtood two of the moſt violent attacs that were ever 
made, but at the third, overpowered by numbers, and al- 
ſailed on both ſides, they began to loſe ground, and were 
forced to retire from one entrenchment to another. In this 
extremity, night coming on, the Pruſſian generals fearing 
their eatrenchments would be intirely forced, and that they 
ſhould then be totally defeated, thought proper to retreat, 
The prince of Bevern, with the greateſt part of the army, 
retired to an eminence on the banks of the Oder, whilſt 
the reſt of the troops threw themſelves into Breſlau, which 
they might have defended, in all probability, till the king 
had come up to its relief, But, on the 24th, their com- 
mander in chief, the prince of Bevern, going to reconnoi— 
tre the enemy, with only a ſingle groom to attend him, fell 
in among a on of Croats, who took him priſoners. His 
army, thus deprived of their general, retreated northward 
that night, leaving in Breflau only four battalions, who, the 
next day, ſurrendered the place by capitulation, one of the 
articles of which was, that they ſhould not ſerve againſt the 
empreſs, or her allies, for two years. All the magazines, 
cheſts, artillery, &c. remained in the hands of the Auſtrians. 
The garriſon marched out with all military honours, con- 
ducted by general Leſwitz, governor of Breſlau. Though 
the Auſtrians ſung Te Deum for this victory, they owned 
that ſuch another would put an end to their army, for it 
colt them the lives of 12,000 men, a number almoſt equal 
to the whole of the Pruffian army before the battle. They 
had four almoſt inacceſſible entrenchments to force, planted 
thic with cannon, which fired cartridge-ſhot from mine in 
the morning till the evening, and the Prufhans, when at- 
tacked, were never once put into the leaſt confuſion. 
Among the ſlain, on the fide of the Auſtrians were general 
Wurben, and ſeveral other. officers of diſtinction. The 
loſs of the Pruſſians did not much exceeed 3000 men, in 
killed, wounded, and priſoners, of which laſt there were 


> Weare told, that he miſtook theſe Croats for Pruſſian huſſars. But 
ſome of the circumftances of this myſterious affair was interpreted into a 
| ee ee deſign in the prince to be taken priſoner. It cannot otherwiſe 
e ſuppoſed that a man of his rank, a prince, a commander in chief, ſhould 
officiouſly undertake the always dangerous taſk of reconnoitring the enemy, 


with ſo flight an attendance as only one man, and that but a groom, even if he 


had judged it neceffary to ſee things with bis own eyes. Some ſecret diſſa- 
tis faction hitherto unknown to us, may poſſibly have been the cauſe of his tak · 
ing this ſtep; or, which ſeems ſtill more probable, he might be aſhamed, or, 
perhaps, even afraid, to fee the king hts maſter, after having ſo judiciouſly 
abandoned the defence of Biellau, by quitting his lines, which, it is aſſerted 


his Puſſian majeſty had ſent him expreſs orders not to quit on any account 


whatever, for that he would certainly be with him y the th of December, 
in which we ſhall find he kept bis word. 


about 1600. Their general Kleiſt w | 
field of battle. 5 en den att 

The king of Pruſſia, who, like Cæſar, thought not. 
was done while any thing was left undone, ſta ed "ty 

at Roſbach than till the routed forces of the F — 
_ rench and _ 
perialiſts, whom he had defeated there on the th oc % A © 
vember, were totally diſperſed. Then he warthed © 
ly with the greateſt part of his army for Sileſia, 480 C. | 
24th of that month arrived at Naumburgh on the ” | 
little river which runs into the Bobber, having in In | 
detached mareſchal Keith, with the reſt of bis a OR bed 
clear Saxony from all the Auſtrian parties, and then * 0 bY 
an irruption into Bohemia, a ſervice which he «rf 14 
ſo effectually as to raife large contributions in the cl — | 
Satz and Leitmeritz, and even to give an alarm to * 
ſelf. His majeſty reſerved for himſelf on 1 - : | 
with whom he advanced, with his uſual rapidicy. 3 
witz, where, notwithſtanding all that had har e we 
Schweidnitz, and at Breſlau, he was joined 4 oo l 
more; part of them troops which he had ordered — 9 
ony, part of the remains of the army lately comm ro 
by the prince of Bevern, and part of the late I 
Schweidnitz, which had found means to eſcape fro 7 
Auſtrians, and accidently joined their King upon his : » 
With this force, though greatly inferior iu numb ways 
| er to that 

of the enemy, he reſolved to attac the Auſtrians, who 
entrenched at Liſſa, near Breſlau. On the Ach of De ſo 
ber he ſeized upon their ovens at Neumarck, and u way 
conſiderable magazine, guarded by two regiments of Gu 
who retired to a rifing ground, where his majeſty win 
his huflars to ſurround them, ard ſent a trumpet to {un 
mon them to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war, U | 
their refuſal, the huffars of Ziethen fell upon them ſabre n 
hand, and ſome hundreds of them having been cut in 
pieces, the reſt threw down their arms, begging for quant 
on their knees. After this ſeizure, and after having dit, 
buted to his army the bread prepared for his enemies, hehe. 
gan again the next morning his march towards Lifla. Ge. 
neral Ziethen, who led the van- guard of light-horſe, abo 
ſeven in the morning fell in with a body of Auſtrian huflar 
and three regiments of Saxon dragoons, which were 10 
very beſt cavalry the enemy had left aſter the battle «f the 
22d, They had been detached by the Auſtrians, in oider 
to retard the king's march, and to conceal their own, til 
their batteries ſhould be completed; for, as they he!d the 
{mall number of the Pruſſians in contempr, their intention 
was to have met the king two German miles from their en- 
trenchments. The Auſtrian cavaly having been vigorouſy 
repulſed to a conſiderable diſtance, general Ziethen per 
ceived that their whole army was forming. He immedi 
ately acquainted the king with what he had dilcorerd, 
and his majeſty, after having himſelf obſerved the di. 
ſition of the enemy, made his own with that fagacity and 
diſpatch for which he has always been remarkable. The 
action began by attacking a battery of 40 pieces of lug 
cannon, which covered the right wing of the enemy. In 
two battalions of guards, with the regiments of the Mu. 
grave Charles and of Itzenplitz, marched vp, ant 3 
moſt terrible fire, to the very mouths of the cannon, vil 
their bayonets ſcrewed. . In this attac the Pruſſians faut. 
ed their greateſt loſs, though the battery was carried as 1v0! 
almoſt as they could reach it : then the enemy's artilie!), 
now turned againſt themſelves, played furioufly upon . 
with their own powder. From that inſtant the two v2 
and the centre of the Pruſſians continued to drive the e. 
my before them, advancing all the time with that 8 
and regular pace for which they have always been reno" 
ed, withqut ever halting or giving way. The ground wii! 
the Auſtrians occupied was very advantageous, and ebe 
circumſtance that could render it more fo had been mp!” 
ed to the utmoſt by the diligence and ſkill of count 1% 
who remembering his former ſucceſs, was emboldened! 
enter the liſts again with his royal antagoniſt. The Pr 
ſians, however, no way terrified by the enemy's fituat® 
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* * . * . ' 1 
t Whilſt the Auſtrians were conducting them to priſon, on their wo 


they chanced to hear of the victory their maſter had gained at Roſbach. 2 I 
mated by theſe tidings, they unanimouſly roſe upon the ecort that guns K 
them, which, happening not to be very ſtrong, they entirely diſperſed. ( 
freed, they marched on, not very certain of their way, in hopes to n 

corps of the Pruſſian troops, their countrymen. The ſame fortune . 


freed them led them directly tothe army commanded by the king 1 
which was haſtening to their relief, as well as to that of the Prince ©, 
vern. This unexpected meeting was equally pleaſing to both, the Pr me 33 
not having heard any thing of his majeſty's march; and at the ſame | 
this lucky incident, whilſt it added a conſiderable ſtrength to the wo * 
ded likewiſe to its confidence, for the ſlighteſt occurrence is con 

an omen, by an army at the eve of an engagement. 
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numbers, went calmly and dreadfully forward. 
moſt impoſhble, in the Deginning, for the Pruſſian 

alry to act, on account of the impediments of fallen 
= Tehich the enemy bad cut down and laid in the field 
e, to retard their approach; but a judicious diſpo- 


gion which the — 


0 


or the! 
It was 2 


ſerve on the enemy's left, deſigned to take him in flank. 


It happe 


3 in 
A — . ſo ſevere a fire from the four battalions, that 


he was obliged to retire in diſorder, 
on all fides, : . . 
nnd rallied three times, animated by their officers, and by 
5 = ſuperiority of their numbers. Every time they made a 
ſtand, the Pruſſians attacked them with redoubled vigour, 
and with ſucceſs equal to their bravery. Towards night, 
the enemy ſtill retreating, fell into diſorder. Their two 
wings fled in confuſion; one of them cloſely prefled by the 
king, retired towards Breſlau, and took ſhelter under the 
cannon of that city; the other, purſued by the greateſt part 
of the light cavalry, took their flight towards Canth and 
Schweidnitz. Six thouſand Auſtrians fell in this engage- 
ment, and the Pruſſians, who had only zoo men killed, 
and 2300 wounded, made upwards of 10,000 of the enemy 
priſoners, among whom were 291 officers. They allo took 
116 cannon, 51 colours and ſtandards, and 4000 waggons 
of ammunition and baggage. The conſequences that fol- 
lowed this victory declared its importance. Future ages 
will read with aſtoniſhment, that the ſame prince, who but 
a few months before ſeemed on the verge of inevitable ruin, 
merely by dint of bis own abilities, without the aſſiſtance 
of any friend whatever, with troops perpetually harrafled 
by long and painful marches, and by continual ſkirmiſhes 
and battles, not only retrieved his affairs, which almoſt 
every one except himſelf thought paſt redreſs; but in the 
midſt of winter, in countries Where it was Fe next to 
impoſſible for any troops to keep the field at that ſeaſon, 
conquered the united force of France and the empire at 
Roſbach on the gth of November, and on the ſame day of 
the very next month, with a great part of che ſame army, 
was at Lifla, where he again triumphed over all the power 
of the houſe of Auſtria. Purſuing his advantage, he im- 
mediately inveſted Breſlau, and within two days after this 
great victory everything was in readineſs to befiege it in form. 
His troops, fluſhed with ſucceſs, were at firſt for ſtorming 
it, but the king knowing the ſtrength of the garriſon, which 
conũſted ot upwards of 13,000 men, and conſidering both 
the fatigues which his own ſoldiers had lately undergone, 
and the fatal conſequences that might enſue, ſhould they 
fail of ſucceſs in this attempt, ordered the approaches to be 
carried on in the uſual form. His commands were obeyed, 
and Breſlau ſurrendered to him on the 20th of December in 
the morning. The garriſon, of which 10, ooo bore arms, 
and between 3 and 4000 lay ſic or wounded, were made 
priſoners of war. Fourteen of theſe priſoners were officers 
of high rank. The military cheſt, a vaſt treaſure, with 
do pieces of cannon, fell into the hands of the victors, who 
loſt only about 20 men in their approaches. During the 
hege, a magazine of powder was ſet on fire by a bomb, 
which occaſioned great confuſion among the beſieged, and 
damaged one of the baſtions. The ſtrong fortreſs of 
Schweidnitz ſtill remained in the enemy's poſſeſſion, de- 
ended by a garriſon ſo numerous, that it might be compar- 
ed to a ſmall army, and whilſt that continued ſo, the king 
of Pruſſia's victories in Sileſia were of no decifive effect. 
For this reaſon, though it was now the dead of winter, and 
the ſoldiers ſtood in need of repoſe, his majeſty reſolved, if 
boſſible, to become maſter of that place before the end of 
the year; but as a cloſe ſiege was impracticable, a block- 
ade was formed, as ſtrictly as the rigour of the ſeaſon would 
permit“. It was not, however, till the beginning of the en- 
lung campaign that this place was taken. The Pruſ- 
ans opened their trenches before it on the 3d of April, 
1758, and erected two large batteries, which kept a conti- 
nal fire upon the town. The artillery of the beſiegers 
confiſted of 300 pieces of cannon, of different dimenſions, 
and 80 mortars; an amazing artillery, and ſuch as we ne- 
ver heard of in former campaigns. Onthe night of the 14th, 
he Pruſſians carried one of the chief works by aſlult, andlodg- 
ed themſelves therein: the commandant capitulated the next 


as Such was the rigour of the ſeaſon, that ſome hundreds of the ſentinels 
2 815 down dead on their ſeveral poſts, unable to ſuſtain the ſeverity of 
cold. The Germans lie under the geacral reproach of paying very little 
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day, with the gartiſon, which was now greatly reduced in 
number, being not half of what it amounted to at the begin- 
ning of the blockade. Thus, all the parts of Sileſia which the 
king of Pruſſia had loſt by one unfortunate blow fell again 
into his poſſeſſion; and his affairs, which but a few months 
before ſeemed irretrievable, were now re-eſtabliſhed upon a 
firmer baſis than ever. The Pruſſian parties not only re- 
potletted themſelves of thoſe parts of Sileſia which belonged 
to their king, but penetrated into the Auſtrian diviſion, re- 
duced Jagerndorf, Troppau, Tretchen, and ſeveral other 
places, and left the empreſs-queen ſcarce any footing in 
that country, in which, a few days before, ſhe reckoned her 
dominion pertectly eſtabliſhed. 

The Swedes, atter many debates between their king and 
ſenate, had at length refolved upon an open declaration 
againſt the king of Pruſſia, and, in conſequence of that reſo- 
lution, ſent ſo many troops into Pomerania, that, by the end 
of Augult, their army in that country amounted to 25, ooo 
men. Their firſt act of hottility was the ſeizure of Anclam 
and Demmin, two towns that hay in the way to Stetin, 
againſt which their principal defign was levelled. But be- 
fore they proceeded farther, general Hamilton, their com- 
mander, by way of juſtifying the conduct of his maſter, pub- 
liſñlĩed a declaration, ſetting forth, That the king of Swe- 
den, as guarantee to the treaty of Weſtphalia, could not 
help ſending his troops into the upper part of the duchy of 
Pomerania belonging to the king of Prutlia ; and that, 
therefore, all the officers appointed to receive the public re- 
venue in that country mult pay what money they had in 
their hands to him, who was commiſſioned to receive it for 
his Swediſh majeſty : that, moreover, an exact account was 
required, within eight days, of the revenues of the country; 
but that no more than ordinary contributions would be de- 
manded of the inhabitants, who might reſt aſſured that the 
Swediſh troops ſhould obſerve the ſtricteſt diſcipline.” Afﬀ- 
ter this declaration they attacked the little fortreſs of Pene- 
munde, upon the river Pene, and on the 23d of September, 
after a ſiege of nine days, obliged the garriſon, which con- 
ſiſted only of militia, to ſurrender themſelves priſoners ot 
war. This alternative the commanding officer choſe, rather 
than engage not to ſerve for two years, obſerving, that ſuch 
an engagement was inconſiſtent with his honour, whilſt his 
prince had ſo much occaſion for his ſervice ; and the Swe- 
diſh general, touched with this noble way of thinking, was, 
on his part, ſo generous as to give him his liberty. On the 
other hand, general Manteuffel, who commanded the Prut- 
ſian forces then in Pomerania, amounting to 12,000 men, 
with whom he was encamped before Stetin, to cover that 
place, publiſhed in anſwer to this a declaration, enjoining 
the inhabitants of Pomerania to remain faithful to the king 
of Pruſſia, their lawful ſovereign, under pain of incurring 
his juſt indignation, and abſolutely forbidding them to pay 
any regard to the Swediſh manifeſto. 

In the mean time, mareſchal Lehwald, immediately af- 
ter the battle of Norkitten, when the Ruſſians began their 
retreat, detached prince George of Holſtein-Gottorp, with 
a conſiderable body of forces, to the relief of Pomerania; 
and, ſhortly after, the Ruſhan forces having totally evacu- 
ated every part of Pruſſia, except Memel, and moſl of them 
being actually gone into winter-quarters, he himſelf follow- 
ed, with an additional re- enforcement of 16,000 men, Up- 
on his approach, the Swedes, who were then encamped at 
Ferdinandſhoff, and had begun to fill up the harbour of 
Swinnemunde, by way of previous preparation for the ſiege 
of Stetin, retired with ſuch precipitation, that they did not 
allow themſelves time to draw off a little garriſon they had 
at Wollin, conſiſting of 210 men, who were made priſoners 
of war. Demmin was cannonaded by the Pruſſians on the 
29th of December; and the Swedes having loſt one officer 
and 40 men, deſired to capitulate. As, in order to eaſe the 
troops, it was not thought proper to continue the ſiege in ſo 
ſharp a ſeaſon, their requeſt was granted, and they had leave 
to retire with two pieces of cannon. The Pruſſians took 
poſſeſſion of the town on the 2d day of January, after the 
Swedes had, on the zoth of December, likewiſe given up 
Anclam, where the conquerors took 150 priſoners, and 
found a conſiderable magazine of proviſions and ammuni- 
tion. Mareſchal Lehwald then paſled the Pene, entered. 

Swediſh Pomerania, and reduced Gutzkow, Loitz, Tripſus, 
and Nebringen. At the ſame time, lieutenant-general 
Schorlemmer paſſed with his corps from the iſle of Wollin 
into the iſle of Uſedom, and from thence to Wolgaſt, the 
Swedes having abandoned this town, as well as Schwine- 


regard to the ſives of their ſoldiers, and indeed this praftice of winter-cam- 


aigns in ſuck a cold country beſpeaks very little regard to the dictates of 
— 
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munde, and the fort of Pennemunde. The prince of Hol- 
ſtein advanced as far as Grimm and Grieffswalde, and the 
Swedes, loſing one town after another, till they had nothing 
left in Pomerania but the port of Stralſund, continued re- 
treating till they had reached this laſt place. The French 
party in Sweden, to comfort the people, called this retreat, 
or rather flight, going into winter- quarters. The Pruſſian 
huflars were not idle wherever they penetrated; for, beſides 
plundering and pillaging, they raiſed a contribution of 
160,000 crowns in Swediſh Pomerania, The Mecklen- 
burghers, who had joined the Swedes with 6000 of their 
troops, now found cauſe to repent of their forwardneſs, be- 
ing left quite expoſed to the reſentment of the victors, who 
chaſtiſed them with the moſt ſevere exactions. The army 
of the Swedes, though they did not fight a battle, was, by 
ſicneſs, deſertion, and other accidents, reduced to half the 
number it conſiſted of when they took the field. The land- 
grave of Heſſe- Caſſel, ſoon after his territories were invad- 
ed by the French, in conſequence of their advantage in the 
affair of Haſtenbeck, had applied to the king of Sweden, as 
one of the guarantees of the treaty of Weſtphalia, defiring 
him to employ his good offices with the court of France, to 
obtain a more favourable treatment for his dominions : but 
his Swediſh majeſty, by the advice of the ſenate, thought 
proper to refuſe complying with this requeſt, alledging, that 
as the crown of Sweden was one of the principal guarantees 
of the treaty of Weſtphalia, it would be highly improper to 
take ſuch a ſtep, in favour of a prince who had not only 
broke the laws and conſtitutions of the empire, in refuſing 
to furniſh his contingent, but had even aſſiſted with his 
troops a power known to be its declared enemy. The Au- 
lic council too, ſeeing, or pretending to ſee, the behaviour 
of the landgrave in the ſame light, iſſued a decree againſt 
his ſerene highneſs towards the end of this year. 

The court of Great-Britain, juſtly diſpleaſed with the 
Dutch, on account of the extreme tacility with which they 
had granted the French a free paſlage through Namur and 
Maeſtricht for their proviſions, ammunition, and artillery, 
in the beginning of this campaign, had very properly re- 
monſtrated againſt that ſtep, before it was abſolutely re- 
ſolved on, or at leaſt declared to be ſo: but in vain; a 
puſillanimous anſwer being all the ſatisfaction that was ob- 
rained. The tameneſs and indifference with which the 
ſtates-general had ſince ſeen Oſtend and Nieuport put into 
the hands of the French drew upon their high mightineſles 
a further remonſtrance, which was delivered to them on the 
28th of November of this vear by colonel Yorke, his Bri- 
tannic majeſty's plenipotentiary at the Hague, in the fol- 
lowing terms, well calculated to awaken in them a due ſenſe 
of their own danger, as well as to evince the injuſtice of the 
proceedings of the houſe of Auſtria: “ Conſidering the cri- 
tical ſituation which Europe has been in during the courſe of 
this year, in conſequence of meaſures concerted to embroil 
all Europe, the king of Great-Britain was willing to flatter 
himſelf that the courts of Vienna and Verſailles, out of re- 
gard to the circumſpect conduct obſerved by your high 
mightineſſes, would have at leaſt informed you of the chan- 
ges they have thought proper to make in the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands. It was with the utmoſt ſurpriſc the king heard, 
that, without any previous conſent of your's, and almoſt 
without giving you any notice, the court of Vienna had 
thought proper to put the towns of Oſtend and Nieuport 
into the hands of the French troops, and to withdraw her 
own, as well as her artillery and ſtores, whilſt France con- 
tinues to ſend thither a formidable quantity of both. The 
conduct of the court of Vienna towards his majeſty is indeed 
ſo unmerited and fo extraordinary, that it is difficult to find 
words to expreſs it: but whatever fallacious pretexts ſhe 
may have made uſe of to palliate her behaviour towards 
England, it doth not appear that they can be extended fo 
far as to excule the infringement, in concert with France, 
of the molt folemn treaties between her and your high 
mightineſſes. The king never doubted that your high 
mightineſſes would have made proper repreſentations to the 
two courts newly allied, to demonſtrate the injuſtice of ſuch 
a proceeding, and the danger that might afterwards reſult 
from it. Vour high mightineſſes will have perceived that 
your ſilence on the firſt ſtep encouraged the two courts, 
newly allied, to attempt others; and who can ſay where they 
will ſtop? The pretext at firſt was, the need which the em- 
preſs- queen ſtood in of the troops for the war kindled in the 
empire, and the neceſſity of providing for the ſafety of thoſe 
important places, and afterwards of their imaginary danger 


* The letter, Which was written in French, we have tranſlated, for the rea- 
der's ſatis faction. | h 
I am informed: ut 1 re delign of a treaty of neutrality for the electorate 


the ſtates-general.' 


HISTORY or EN GO LAN ÞD. 


from England. But, high and mighty lords, it i; % 

evident that the two powers, who have taken theſe * 

in concert; have othet Jones in view, and have 3 
den 


anngr © 


Py and 
they ſhould no longer keep ſilence, leſt, in the idle, uh 


be conſidered as a tacit conſent, and as a relinquifhme, . 
all our rights. The king commands me, therefore = 
call to your high mightineffes the two-fold right you hy 
acquired to keep the Auſtrian Netherlands: under the N 
vernment of the houſe of Auſtria; and that no other le, 
title to make the leaſt alteration therein, without the a 
ſent of your high mightineſſes ; unleſs the new allie, — 
reſolved to ſet aſide all prior treaties, and to diſpoſe at 
ſure of every thing that may ſuit their private interel | 
the treaty between your high mightineſſes and the ebene 
France, ſigned at Utrecht on the 1 ith of April, 1713 ** 
fifteenth article, are theſe words : © It is alſo agreed he 
no province, fort, town, or city of the ſaid Netherland; A 
of thoſe which are 8 up by his catholic majeſty, fal 
ever be ceded, transferred, or given, or ſhall eyer devon 
to the crown of France, or any prince or princeſs of th 
houſe or line of France, either by virtue of any gif, &. 
change, marriage- contract, ſucceſſion by will, or be ws 
other title whatever, to the power and authority of they: 
chriſtian king, or of any prince or princeſs of the houſs 
line of France.” In the barrier-treaty theſe very tip, 
tions are repeated in the firſt article: His imperial an 
catholic majeſty promiſes and engages, that no provin: 
city, town, fortreſs, or territory of the ſaid country ſhall be 
ceded, transferred, given, or devolve to the crown d 
France, or to any other but the ſuccetfor of the Germ 
dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, either by donation, als, 


exchange, marriage. contract, heritage, teltamentary ſue. 


ceſſion, nor under any other pretext whatſoever; ſothatnopry- 
vince, town, fortreſs, or territory of the ſaid Netheriands 
ſhall ever be ſubject to any other prince, but to the ſuccel. 
for of the ſtates of the houſe of Auſtria alone, exceycing 
what has been yielded by the preſent treaty to the {aid lord 
N A bare reading of theſe two anicles'; 
ſufficient to evince all that I have juſt repreſented to you 
high mightinefles : and whatever pretext the courts 9 
Vienna and Verſailles may alledge, to cover the 1ntrattion 
of theſe treaties, the thing remains nevertheleſs evident 
whilſt theſe two courts are unable to prove that the towns 
of Oſtend and Nieuport are not actually in the poveret 
France. If their deſigns are juſt, or agreeablc to thoſe tres 


ties, they will doubtleſs not ſcruple, in the leait, to max? 
your high mightineſſes eaſy on that head, by openly ci. 


plaining themſelves to a quiet and pacific neighbour, and 
by giving you indiſputable proofs of their intentions tofulil 
the ſtipulations of the faid two treaties, with regard tot 
Netherlands. The king hath ſo much confidence in the god 
ſenſe, prudence, and friendſhip of your high mightinelis 
that he makes not the leaſt doubt of your taking the m0. 
efficacious meaſures to clear up an affair ot fuch 1p 
tance ; and of your being pleaſed, in concert with his n 
jeſty, to watch over the fate of a country, whole tut 
and independence have, for more than a century, dee * 
garded as one of the principal ſupports of your liberty 3% 
commerce.” It does not appear that this remonitrance #3 
the deſired effect upon the ſtates-general, who were ai 
henſive of embroiling themſelves with an enemy 10 fes“ 
ably alert in taking all advantages. The truth 15, they wo 
not only unprepared for a rupture with France, but er gel 
ly unwilling to forego” the commercial profits which 
derived from their neutrality. 1 
The king of Pruſſia, about this period, began to r 
a ſuſpicion that certain other powers longec eagerly he 
joy the ſame reſpite from the dangers and INCONVERIENCE? 
war, and that he ran the riſque of being abandoned 1 
ſole patron and ally, who ſeemed greatly alarmed at my 
feat in Bohemia, and deſirous of detaching himlelt 700 
connexion which might be productive of the moſt diag 
able conſequences to his continental intereſt. ious 
by this opinion, his Pruſſian majeſty is ſaid to nave 1 
an e ee letter * to the king of Great-Brital ili. 
which he very plainly taxes that monarch with having 


tler 


n have 

of Hanover is not yet laid aſide. It is impoſſible that you » — of for 

ſo little fortitude and conſtancy, as to be diſpirited by à {m3 dope var 
paired ? I hope 


tune ? Are affairs ſo ruinous, that they cannat bs te 


our majeſty 
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1 him to commence hoſtilities ; and inſiſts upon his re- 
ate ing the engagements by which he was fo ſolemn! 
member! oe the ſtrain of this letter, and the Pruſſian's 
bound. „ to the Britiſh miniſter when he firſt ſet out for 
declara *nporting, that he was going to fight the king of 
pee. 18 battles, a nation was generally conceived that 
ng TT ochers had agreed to certain private pacta or con- 
thote ak 3 particulars of which have not yet tran{pired. 
3 0 is, a declaration was delivered to the Pruſſian re- 
2 at London, which appears to have been calculated as 
3 to the letter. In that paper the king of Great- 


Britain declared, that the overtures made by his majeſty's 


clectoral miniſters in Germany, touching the checs recelv- 
4 on the continent, ſhould have no influence on his majeſty 
x king: that he faw in the fame light as before the perni— 
3 effects of the union between the courts of Vienna and 
Verſailles, threatening a ſubverſion of the whole [vitem of 
public liberty, and of the independence of the European 
owers : that he conſidered as a fatal conſequence of this 
dangerous connexion the ceſhon made by the court of Vi- 
enna of the ports in the Netherlands to France, in ſuch a 
critical ſituation, and contrary to the faith of the moſt ſo- 
lemn treaties : that, whatever might be the ſuccels of his 
arms, his majeſty was determined to act in conſtant concert 
with the king of Pruſſia in employing the molt efficacious 
means to fruſtrate the unjuſt and oppreſſive deſigns of their 
common enemies. He concluded with aifuring the king 
of Pruſſia that the Britiſh crown would continue to fulfil, 
with the greateſt punctuality, its engagements with his Pruſ- 
fan majelty, and to ſupport him with firmneſs and vigour, 
duch a repreſentation could not fail of being agreeable to a 
prince, who, at this juncture, ſtood in need of an extraord1- 
nary cordial. He knew he could ſecurely depend not only 
on the good faith of an Engiiſh miniſtry, but alſo on the 
good plight of the Britiſh nation, which like an indulgent 
nurſe hath always preſented the nipple to her meagre Ger- 
man allies. Thoſe, however, ho pretended to conſider 
and canvas events without prejudice and prepoſſeſſion, could 
not help owing their ſurpriſe, at hearing an alliance ſtigma- 
tiſed as pernicious to the ſyllem of public liberty, and {ub- 
verſive of the independence of the European powers, as they 
remembered that this alliance was the effect of neceſſity, to 
which the houte of Auſtria was reduced, for its own preler- 
vation; reduced, as its friends and partiſans affirm, by thote 
very potentates that now reproached her with theſe connex- 
ions, | 

His Britannick majeſty was refolved that the king of Pruſ- 
fa ſhould have no caule- to complain of his 4ndifference, 
whatever reaſons he had to exclaim againſt the convention 
of Cloſter-Seven, which he did not {cruple to condemn as a 
very ſcandalous capitulation, as much as he diſapproved of 
the conduct, in conſequence of which near 40,000 men 
were ſo ſhamefu'ly diſarmed, and loſt to his cauſe. Thoſe 
ſtipulations alſo met with a very unfavourable reception in 
England, where the motions of the allied army in their re- 
treat before the enemy were very freely cenſured, and ſome 
great names expoſed to the ridicule and contempt of the 
public. This event, ſo ſingular in itſelf, and fo important 
in its conlequences, attracted the attention of the privy- 
council, where it is ſaid to have been canvaſled with great 
warmth and animoſity of altercation. ' The general com- 
plained that he was reſtricted by peremptory orders from the 
regency of Hanover; and they were reported to have uſed 
recriminations in their defence. In all probability, every 
circumſtance of the diſpute was not explained to the ſatis- 
action of all parties, inaſmuch as that great commander 
quitted the harveſt of military glory, and, like another Cin- 
cinnatus, retired to his plough. The convention of Cloſter- 
Seven was equally diſagreeable to the courts of London 


and Verſailles. The former ſaw the electorate of Hanover 


let, by this capitulation, at the mercy of the enemy, who 
had taken poſſeſſion of the whole country, ſcized the reve- 
aves, exacted contributions, and changed the whole form 
of government, in the name of his moſt chriſtian majeily : 
while the French army, which had been employed in op- 
pong the Hanoverians, was now at liberty to throw their 
additional force into the ſcale againſt the king of Pruſſia, 
ho, at that period, ſeemed to totter on the verge of de- 
ruftion. On the other hand, the French miniſtry thought 
their general had granted too favourable terms to a body of 
orces, whom he had cooped up in ſuch a manner, that, in 
a little time, they muſt have furrendered ar diſcretion. 


majeſty will conſider the ſtep you have made me hazard, and remember that 


Jou are the ſole cauſe of theſe misfortunes that now impend over my head, - 


4 ould never have abandoned the alliance of France, but for your flaitering 
8 I do not now repent of the treaty I have concluded with your 
Jetty ; but I expect you will not ingloriouſly leave me at the metcy of my 
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They, therefore, determined either to provoke the Hano- 
verians by ill uſage to an infraction of the treaty, or, ſhould 
that be found impracticable, renounce it as an imperfect 
convention, eſtabliſhed without proper authority. Both 
expedients were uſed without reſerve. They were no foonet 
informed of the capitulation, than they retuted to ac- 
knowledge its validity, except on condi ion that the Hano- 
verian troops ſhould formally engage to deſiſt from all fer- 
vice againit France and her allies during the preſent war, 
and be diſarmed on their return to their own country. At 
the ſame time her general, who commanded in the elec— 
torate, exhauſted the country, by levying exorbitant con- 
tributions, and connived at ſuch outrages as degraded his 
own dignity, and reflected diſgrace on the character of his 
nation. The court of London, to make a merit of neceſſity, 
affected to conſider the conventional act as a proviſional 
armiſtice, to pave the way for a negotiation that might ter- 
minate in a general peace, and propoſals were offered for 
that purpoſe: but the French miniſtry kept aloof, and 
ſeemed reſolved that the electorate of Hanover ſhould be 
annexed to their king's dominions. Ar leaſt, they were 
bent upon Keeping it as a precious depoſitum, which, in the 
plan of a general pacilication, they imagined, would coun- 
terbalance any advantage that Great-Britain might obtain 
in other parts of the world. Had they been allowed to 
keep this depoſit, the kingdom of Great Britain would have 
ſaved about 20 millions of money, together with the lives 
of her beſt ſoldiers; and Weſtphalia would have continued 
to enjoy all the bleſlings of ſecurity and peace. But the 
king of England's tendernets for Hanover was one of the 
chief ſources of the misfortunes which betell that ele torate. 
He could not bear the thoughts of ſeeing it, even for a 
ſeaſon, in the hands of the enemy; and his own ſentiments 
in this particular were re-enforced by the preſſing remon— 
ſtrances of the Prufhan monarch, whom, at this juncture, 
he thought it dangerous to diſoblige. Actuated by theſe 
motives, he was pleaſed to ſee the articles of the convention 
ſo palpably eontravened, becauſe the violation unbound 
his hands, and enabled him, conſiſtently with good faith, 
to take effectual ſteps for the aſſiſtance of his ally, and the 
recovery of his own dominions, He therefore, in quality 
of cle&or of Brunſwick-Lunenbourg, publiſhed a declara- 
tion, obferving, * That his royal highneſs the duke of 
Cumberland had, on his part, honettly tulfilled all the con- 
ditions of the convention, but the duke de Richelieu de- 
manded that the troops ſhould enter into an engagement 
ſpecified above, and lay down their arms; although it was 
expreſly ſtipulated in the convention that they ſhould not be 
regarded as priſoners of war, under which quality alone 
they could be difarmed : that the French court pretended 
to treat the convention as a military regulation only; and, 
indeed, it was originally nothing more, but as they had ex- 
preſly difowned its validity, and a negotiation had been 
actually begun for diſarming the auxiliaries, upon certain 
conditions, though the French general would never anſwer 
categorically, but waited always for freſh inſtructions from 
Vertailles, the nature of that act was totally changed, and 
what was at firſt an agreement between general and general 
was now become a matter of {tate between the two courts 
ot London and Verlailles: that, however hard the condi- 
tions of the convention appeared to be for the troops of Ha- 
nover, his Britannick majeſty would have acquieſced in 
them, had not the French glaringly diſcovered their deſign 
of totally ruining his army, and his dominions; and, by 
the moſt outrageous conduct, freed his Britannick majeſty 
from every obligation under which he had been laid by the 
convention: that in the midſt of the armiſtice the moſt open 
hoſtilities had been committed; the caitle of Scharrzfels 
had been forcibly ſeized and pillaged, and the garriſon 
made priſoners of war: the priſoners made by the French 
before the convention had not been reſtored, according to 
an expreſs article ſtipulated between the generals, though 
it had been fulfilled on the part of the electorate, by the im- 
mediate releaſe of the French priſoners; the bailies of thoſe 
diſtricts from which the French troops were excluded by 
mutual agreement had been fummoned, on pain of military 
execution, to appear before the French commiſiary, and 
compelled to deliver into his hands the public revenue: 
the French had appropriated to themſelves part of thoſe 
magazines which, by expreſs agreement, were deſtined 
for the uſe of the electoral troops; and they had ſeized the 
houſes, revenue, and corn belonging to the king of Eng- 


enemies, after having brought upon me all the force of Europe. I depend 
upon your adhering to your repeated engagements of the twenty-fixth of 
laſt un umb, and that you will liſten to no treaty in which I am not compre 
headed.” 
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land in the city of Bremen, in violation of their engage- 
ment to conſider that city as a place abſolutely free and 
neutral. He took notice that they had proceeded to mena- 
ces unheard of among civilized people, of burning, ſack- 
ing, and deſtroying every thing that fell in their way, ſhould 
the leaſt heſitation be made in executing the convention 
according to their interpretation. Such were the profeſſed 
conſiderations that determined his Britannick majeſty to 
renounce the agreement which they had violated, and 
have rccourſe to arms for the relief of his ſubjects and al- 
lies.. It was in conſequence of this determination that he 
conferred the command of his electoral army on prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick brother to the duke of that name, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Pruſſian army by his 
great military talents, and was, by blood and inclination, 
as well as intereſt, ſuppoſed warmly attached to his Britan- 
nick majeſty. The truth is, the king of Pruſſia recom- 
mended him to this command, becauſe he knew he could 
depend upon his concurring with all his meaſures, in con- 
ducting the operations of the Britiſh army. The duke de 
Richelieu was no ſooner informed of theſe particulars, 
than he ſent a letter to prince Ferdinand, ſpecifying, That 
although for ſome days he had perceived the Hanoverian 
troops in motion, in order to form themſelves into a body, 
he could not imagine the object of theſe movements was to 
infringe the convention of neutrality which had been eſta- 
bliſhed between the duke of Cumberland and himſelf, as 
French general; chat he was blinded fo far by his confi- 
dence in the good faith of the elector of Hanover, who had 
ſigned that convention, as to believe the troops were aſ- 
ſembled for no other purpoſe than to be diſtributed into 
winter-quarters, which had been aſſigned them by the 
agreement; but his eyes were at laſt opened, by repeated 
advices which he had received from all quarters, import- 
ing, that the Hanoverians intended to infringe thoſe articles 
which ought to be ſacred and inviolable: he affirmed, the 
king his maſter was ſtill willing to give freſh proofs of his 
woes, Lees anc nis defire to ſpare the effuſion of human 
blood: with that view he declared to his ſerene highneſs, 
in the name of his :noſt chriſtian ma eſty. that he perſiſted 
in his reſolution of fulfilling exactly all the points of the 
convention, provided they ſhould be equally obſerved by 
the Hanoverian army; but he could nut help appriſing his 
ſerene highnefs that if this army ſhould take any equiyocal 
ſtep, and, ſtill more, ſhould it commit any act of holtility, 
he would then puſh matters to the laſt extremity, looking 
upon himſelf as authoriſed fo to do by the rules of war: that 
he would ſet fire.to all palaces, houſes, and gardens; ſac 
all the towns and villages, without ſparing the moſt incon- 
ſiderable cottage, and ſubject the country to all the hor- 
rors of war and devaſtation. He conjured his ſerene 
highncſs to refle& on theſe particulars, and begged he 
would not lay him under the neceſſity of taking ſteps ſo 
contrary to his own perſonal character, as well as to the 
natural humanity of the French nation.“ To this letter, 
which was ſeconded by the count de Lynar the Daniſh em- 
baſſador, who had meditated the convention, prince Ferdi— 
nand returned a very laconic anſwers, intimating, that he 
would give the duke de Richelieu his anſwer in perſon at 
the head of his army. At this particular juncture, the 
French general was diſpoſed to abide by the original arti— 
cles of the convention, rather than draw upon himſelf the 
hoſtilities of an army which he knew to be brave, reſolute 
and well appointed, and which he ſaw at preſent animated 
with an eager deſire of wiping out the diſgrace they had ſuſ- 
tained by the capitulation, as well as of relieving their 
country from the . grievous oppreſſion under which it 

roaned. 

About the latter end of November the Hanoverian army 
was wholly aſſembled at Stade, under the auſpices of prince 
Ferdinand, who reſolved, without delay, to drive the 
French from the electorate, whither they now began their 
march. Part ofthe enemy's rear, conſiſting of 2000 men, 
was, in their march bac to Zell, attacked in the bailiwick 
of Ebſtorff, and entirely defeated by general Schuylenbourg : 
and, in a fewdays after this action, another happened upon 
the river Aller, between two conſiderable bodies of each 
army, in which the Hanoverians, commanded by general 
Zaſtrow, remained maſters of the field. Theſe petty advan- 
tages ſerved to encourage the allies, and put themſelves 
in poſſeſſion of Lunenbourg, Zell, and part of the Brunſ- 
wick dominions, which the enemy were obliged to abandon. 
The operations of prince Ferdinand, however, were re- 
tarded by the reſolution and obſtinate perſeverance of the 
French officer who commanded the garriſon of Harbourg. 
When the Hanoverian troops made themſelves maſters of 
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the town, he retired into the caſtle, which he . 
againſt a conſiderable detachment of the allied bs vhs 
whom it was inveſted; at length, however, the ff ek 
tions being entirely demoliſhed, he ſurrendered n 
tulation. On the 6th day of December prince Fr, 4 
began his march towards Zell, where the French arme! 
taken poſt, under the command of the duke de Richelie, ad 
at the approach of the Hanoverians, called in hi. * 
ed parties, abandoned ſeveral magazines, burned * 
farm-houſes and buildings belonging to the ſheep-wat, 
his Britannick majeſty, without paying the leaſt 3 , 
the repreſentations made by prince Ferdinand on this 4 
ject; reduced the ſuburbs of Zell to aſhes, after "Rm 
lowed his men to plunder the houſes, and even ſet * 
the Orphan-hoſpital, in which a great number of j he 
children are ſaid to have periſhed. One cannot wok Rs 
horror, reflect upon ſuch brutal acts of inhuman; % 
French troops on divers occaſions, and in different 5. l 
the empire, acted tragedies of the ſame nature, which , 
not eaſily reconcileable to the character of a nation fame 
for ſentiment and civility. The Hanoverians havine 1 
vanced within a league of Zell, the two armics b. * 
cannonade each other; the French troops poſted on th. 
right of the Aller burned their magazines, and retired int 
the town, where they were ſo ſtrongly entrenche! 1 
prince Ferdinand could not attempt the river, the piſſe 
of which were ſtrongly guarded by the enemy. a; ; 
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ſame time, his troops were expoſed to great hardihins {qa 
the ſeverity of the weather; he, thereforc, retreated h 
Ultzen and Lunenbourg, where his army was put into win. 
ter-quarters, and executed ſeveral ſmall enterprizes by de. 
tachment, while the French general fixed his head-comer 
in the city of Hanover, bis cantonments extending as fun 
Zell, in the neighbourhood of which many ſharp %irmiſhs 
were fought from the out-parties with various ſuccd, 
Their imperial majeſties were no ſooner appriſed of the; 
tranſactions, which they conſidered as inirations of the 
convention, than they tent an intimation to the baron de 
Steinberg, minilter from the king of Great-Bricain ase 
of Hanover, that he ſhould appear no more at court, 6 
confer with their miniſters; and that his reſiding at Views, 
as he might eaſily conceive, could not be very azrccable: 
in conſequence of which meffage he retired, after hast 
obtained the neceſſary paftports for his departure, Tie 
chagrin occaſioned at the court of Vienna by the Hanore- 
rian army's having recourſe to their arms again was, in fon? 
meaſure, alleviated by the certain tidings received fro 
Peterſburgh, that the czarina had figned her acceſtion n 
form to the treaty between the courts of Vienna, Veriaillss, 
and Stockholm. | 

In cloſing our account of this year's tranſactions on te 
continent, we may obſerve, that on the 16th day of Novem- 
ber the queen of Poland died at Berlin of an apoplexy, f 
poſed to be occaſioned by the ſhoc ſhe received on hearing 
that the French were totally defeated at Roſbach. She v3 
a lady of exemplary virtue and piety, whoſe con!litution hu! 
been broke by grief and anxiety conceived from the ci 
of her own family, as well as from the miſery to which he 
ſaw her people expoſed. With reſpect to the Europet 
powers that were not actually engaged as principais u 
war, they ſeemed induſtriouſſy to avoid every ſtep s 
might be conſtrued a deviation from the moſt icrup!0- 
neutrality. * The ſtates-general proceeded with great © 
cumſpection, in the middle courſe between two pole! 
neighbours, equally jealous and formidable; and the Ks 
of Spain was gratified for his forbearance with a convent : 
ſettled between him and the belligerent powers, ups 
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articles of merchandiſe which were deemed contravan-: 


all nations.—The operations at ſea, during the courſe 
year, either in Europe or America, were far from beds '-: 
The commerce of Great-Þbrit'? * 
tained conſiderable damage from the activity and 1ucer” 
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ciſive or important. 


French privateers, of which a great number had Deen ee 
ped in the iſlands of Martinique and Guadalouſs: _ 


Greenwich ſhip of war, mounted with 50 guns, and a! * 


of 20, fell into the hands of the enemy, together Wü 
ry conſiderable number of trading vetlcls. 
hand, the Englith cruiſers and privateers acquiiter 
ſelves with equal vigilance and valour. 1! 
taine, a large ſhip of 50 guns, was taken in the 0 
June by two Britiſh ſhips of war, after a ſevere cee 
and, about the ſame time, the Aquilon, of nea 4 
force, was driven on ſhore and deitroyc 


Antelope, one of the Britiſh cruizers. 
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& guns, called the Eumeraude, was taken in the chan- 
of 2% E warm engagement, by an Engliſh ſhip of inferi- 
nel, ow Ar the command of captain Gilchriſt, a gallant 
Ne fcer, who, in the ſequel, ſignalized himſelf on 
and ee e by very extraordinary acts of valour. All 
oy SE fficers ſeemed to be animated with a noble emula- 
the —iſtin iſh themſelves in the ſervice of their country, 
mT ch q it deſcended. even to the captains of privateers, 
and the - wn" of imitating the former commanders of that 
2 in avoiding ſhips of force, and centering their whole 
aa 3 in advantageous prizes, now encountered the arm- 
_ ips of the enemy, and fought with the moſt obſtinate 
calour in the purſuit of national glory. i 
Perhaps hiſtory cannot afford a more remarkable inſtance 
of deſperate courage than that which was exertcd in Decem- 
* the preceding year, by the officers and crew of an 
Engliſh privateer, called the Terrible, under the command 
of captain William Death, equipped with 26 carriage guns, 
and manned with two hundred ſailors. On the 234 day of 
the month he engaged and made prize of a large French 
(hip from St. Domingo, after an obſtinate battle, in which 
he loſt his own brother and 16 ſeamen : then he ſecured 
with 40 men his prize, which contained a valuable cargo, 
and directed his courſe to England, but in a few days he 
had the misfortune to fall in with the Vengeance, a priva- 
teer of St. Maloes, carrying 36 large cannon, with a com- 
plement of three hundred and fixty men. Their firlt ſtep 
was to attac the prize, which was ealily re-taken ; then the 
to {hips bore down upon the Terrible, whoſe main-maſt 
was ſhot away by the firſt broadſide. Notwithſtanding this 
diſaſter, the Terrible maintained ſuch a furious engagement 
againſt both as can hardly be paralleled in the annals of 
Britain. The French commander and his ſecond were kil— 
led, with two-thirds of his company; but the gallant cap- 
tain Death, with the greater part of his olliccis, and almoſt 
his whole crew, having met with the ſame fate, his ſhip was 
boarded by the enemy, who found no more than 26 perſons 
alive, 16 of whom were mutilated by the loſs of leg or arm, 
and the other ten grievouſly wounded. The ſhip itſelf was 
ſo ſhattered, that it could ſcarce be kept above water, and 
the whole exhibited a ſcene of blood, horror, and deſolation. 
The victor it{elf lay like a wrec on the ſurface ; and in this 
condition made ſhift, with great difficulty, to tow the Ter- 
rible * into St. Maloes, where ſhe was not beheld without 
aſtoniſhment and terror. This adventure was no ſooner 
known in England, than a liberal ſublcription was raiſed for 
the ſupport of Death's widow, and that part of the crew 
which lurvived the engagement. In this, and every ſca- 
rencounter that happened within the preſent year, the ſupe- 
riority in {kill and reſolution was alcertained to the Britiſh 
mariners ; for even when they fought againſt great odds, 
their courage was generally crowned with ſucceſs. In the 
month of November, captain Lockhart, a young gentleman, 
who had already rendered himſelf a terror to the enemy as 
commander of a ſmall frigate, now added conſiderable to 
his reputation, by reducing the Melampe, a French priva- 
teer of Bayonne, greatly ſuperior to his own {hip in number 
of men and weight of metal. This exploit was ſeconded by. 
another of the ſame nature, in his conqueſt of another 
French adventurer, called the Counteſs of Gramont; and a 
tlürd large privateer of Bayonne was taken by captain Sau- 
marez, commander of the Antelope. In a word, the narrow 
cas were ſo well guarded, that in a little time ſcarce a 
French, [1p durſt appear in the Engliſh channel, which the 
Britiſh traders navigated without moleſtation. 

On the firſt day of December, the king of Great-Britain 
opened the {eflion of parliament with a ſpeech from the 
throne, which ſeemed calculated to prepare the nation for 
the expence of maintaining a new war on the continent of 
Europe. His majeſty graciouſly declared, That it would 
have given him a moſt {entible pleature to acquaint them, 
at the opening of the ſeſſion, that his ſucceſs in carrying on 
the war had been equal to the juftice of his cauſe, and the 
extent and vigour of the meaſures formed for that purpoſe. 
e expreſled the firmeſt confidence, that the ſpirit and 
bravery of the nation, fo renowned in all times, which had 
ormeriy ſurmounted fo many difficulties, were not to be 
abated by a few dilappointments, which, he truſted, might 
be etreved by the bleſſing of God, and the zeal and ardour 
ot his parliament for his majeſty's honour and the advantage 
of their country, He ſaid it was his determined reſolution 
to apply his utmoſt efforts for the ſecurity of his kingdoms, 
and for the recovery and protection of the poſſeſſions and 
rights of his crown and ſubjects in America, and elſewhere, 
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as well by the ſtrongeſt exertion of his naval force, as by all 
other methods. He ſigniſied, that another great object 
which he had at heart, was the preſervation of the proteſtant 
religion, and the liberties of Europe; and, in that view, to 
encourage and adhere to his allies. For this cauſe, he aſ- 
ſured them, he would decline no inconveniences, and in this 
cauſe he earneſtly ſollicited their hearty concurrence and 
vigorous aſſiſtance. He obſerved, that the late ſignal ſuc- 
ceſs in Germany had given a happy turn to affairs, which it 
was incumbent on them to improve; and that, in ſuch a 
critical conjuncture, the eyes of all Europe were upon them. 
He particularly recommended to them, that his good bro- 
ther and ally the king of Pruſſia might be ſupported in ſuch 
a manner as is magnanimity and active zeal for the com- 
mon cauſe appeared to deſerve. To the commons he ex- 
preſſed his concern that the large ſupplies they had already 
granted did not produce all the good fruits they had reaſon 
to expect; but he had ſo great reliance on their wiſdom, 
as not to doubt of their perſeverance. He only deſired 
ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be neceflary for the public ſervice, 
and told them they might depend upon it, that the beſt and 
molt faithful economy ſhould be ufed. He took notice of 
that ſpirit of diſorder which had ſhown itſelf among the 
common people in ſome parts of the kingdom, he laid in- 
junctions upon them to uſe their endeavours for diſcou— 
raging and ſuppreſſing ſuch abuſes, and for maintaining the 
laws and lawful authority. He concluded with obſerving, 
that nothing would ſo effectually conduce to the defence of 
all that was dear to. the nation, as well as to the reducing 
their enemies to reaſon, as union and harmony among them- 
ſelves. The time was whenevery paragraph of this harangue, 
which the reader will | erceive is not remarkable tor its ele- 
gance and propriety, would have been canvatled and im- 
pugned by the country party in the houlc of commons. 
They would have imputed the bad ſuccets of the war to the 
diſcretion of the miniitry, in taking prepoiterous mæalures, 
and appointing commanders uncqual to the ſervice. They 
would have enquired in what manner the proteſtant religi- 
on was endangered; and, if it was, how it could be pre— 
ſerved or promoted by adhering to allies, who, without pro- 
vocation, had well nigh ruined the firſt and principal pro- 
teſtant country of the empire. They would have ſtarted 
doubts with reſpect to the late fignal ſucceſs in Germany, 
and hinted, that it would only ſerve to protract the burthen 
of a continental war. They would have owned that the eyes 
of all Europe were upon them, and drawn this conſequence, 
that it therefore behoved them to act with the more delicacy 
and caution in diſcharge of the ſacred truſt repoſed in them 
by their conſtituents : a truſt which their conſciences would 
not allow to be faithfully diſcharged, ſhould they ruſh pre- 
cipitately into the deſtructive meaſures of a raſh and prodi- 
gal miniſtry, ſquander away the wealth of the nation, and 
add to the grievous incumbrances under which it groaned, 
in ſupport of connexions and alliances that were equally fo- 
reign to her conſideration, and pernicious to her intereſt. 
They would have inveſtigated that cauſe which was ſo 
warmly recommended for ſupport, and pretended to dif- 
cover that it was a caufe in which Great-Britain ought to 
have had no concern, becauſe it produced a certainty of loſs F 
without the leaſt proſpect of advantage. They would have 4 
varied eſſentially in their opinions of the neceflary ſupplies, 
from the ſentiments of thoſe who prepared the eſtimates, 
and even declared ſome doubts about the economy to be 
uſed in managing the national expence; finally, they would 
have repreſented the impoſſibility of union between the two 
parties, one of which {cemed bent upon reducing the other 
to beggary and contempt. Such was the ſtrain that uſed 
to flow from an oppoſition, ſaid to conſiſt of difloyalty and 
diſappointed ambition. But that malignant {pirit was now 
happily extinguiſhed. The voice of the ſovereign was 
adored as the oracle of a divinity, and thole happy days 
were now approaching that ſaw the commons of England 
pour their treaſures, in ſupport of a German prince, with 
ſuch a generous hand, that poſterity will be amazed at their 
liberality. _ | | 
[1758 | To the ſpeechof his majeſty the houſe of lords return- 
ed an addreſs, in ſuch terms of complacency as had long dit- 
tinguiſhed that illuſtrious aflembly. The commons expreſ- 
ſed their approbation and confidence with equal ardour, 
and not one objection was made to the form or nature of 
the addreſs, though one gentleman, equally independent in 
his mind and fortune, took exceptions to ſome of the mea- 
ſures which had been lately purſued. Their complaiſance 
was more ſubitantially ſpeciſied in the reſolutions of the 


licutenant was called Devil, and who had one Ghoſt for ſurgeon, 
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houſe, as ſoon as the two great committees of ſupply were 
appointed. They granted for the ſea ſervice of the enſuing 
year 60,000 men, including 14,845 marines, and the ſtand- 
ing army, comprehending 4000 invalids, was fixed at 
53,777 effective men, commiſſion and non-commiſſion offi- 
cers included. For the maintenance of theſe forces, by ſea 
and land, the charge of guards and garriſons at home and 
abroad, the expence of the ordnance, and in order to make 
good the ſum which had been iſſued by his majeſty's orders, 
in purſuance of the addreſs from the commons, they now 
allotted 4,22,8071. 7s. 3d. They unanimouſly granted 
as a preſent ſupply in the then critical exigency, towards 
enabling his majeſty to maintain and keep together the ar- 
my formed laſt year in his electoral dominions, and then 
again put in motion, and actually employed againſt the 
common enemy, in concert with the king of Pruſſia, the 
ſum of 100, ooo. for the ordinary of the navy, including 
half- pay to the ſex officers, they allowed 224, 42 1. 58. 8d. 
towards the building and ſupporting of the three hoſpi— 
tals for ſeamen at Goſport, Plymouth, and Greenwich 
zo, cool. for the reduced officers of the land forces and 
marines, penſions to the widows of officers, and other 
ſuch military contingencies, 40,9261. 17s. 11d. towards 
building, rebuilding, and repairs of his majeſty's ſhips for 
the enſuing year, the ſum of 200, oool. for defraying the 
charge of 2120 horfe, and 9900 infantry, together with the 
general and ſtaff officers, the officers of the hoſpital and the 
train of artillery, being the troops of the landgrave of 
Heſle-Caflel in the pay of Great-Britain, for 60 days, to- 
gether with the ſubſidy for the ſaid time, purſuant to treaty, 
they aſſigned 38,360l. 19s. and 102d. To the Foundling- 
hoſpital, they gave 40, oool. for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of deſerted young children, as well as for the recep- 
tion of all ſuch as ſhould be preſented under a certain age, 
tobe limited by the governors and guardians of that charity. 
Zoo, oool. were given towards diſcharging the debt of the 
navy, and 284,8021. for making up the deficiency of the 
grants for the ſervice of the preceding year. The land- 
grave of Heſſe-Caſſel was, moreover, gratified with the 
further ſum of 203,5361. 48. 94d. for the maintenance 
of his forces, and the remainder of his ſubſidy. They grant- 
ed 67,000l. for enabling his majeſty to make good his en- 
gagements with the king of Pruffia, purſuant to a conven- 
tion lately concluded with that potentate. For defraying 
the charge of 38,000 men of the troops of Hanover, Wolten- 
buttel, Saxe-Gotha, and the count of Buckebourg, toge— 
ther with that of general and ſtaff- officers actually employ- 
ed againſt the common enemy, in concert with the king 
of Prufiia, from the 28th day of November in the laſt, to 
the 24th of December in the prelent year inclulive, to be 
iſtued in advance every two months, they allotted the 
ſum of 463,084l. 6s. 10d. and furthermore they grant- 
cd 386,91 5l. 13s. 2d. to defray the charges of forage, 
bread-waggons, train of artillery, proviſions, wood, ftraw, 
and all other extraordinary expences, contingencies, and 
loffes whatſoever, incurred, or to be incurred, on account 
of his majeſty's army, conſiſting of 38, ooo men, actually em- 
ployed againſt the common enemy, in concert with the 
king of Pruſſia, from November laſt to next December in- 
cluſive. For the extraordinary expences of the land- forces, 
and other ſervices, incurred in the courſe of the laſt year, 
and not provided for by parliament, they allowed 145,454]. 
138. 04d. They provided 800,000]. to enable his ma- 
jeſty to defray the like ſum raiſed in purſuance of an act 
made in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, and charged upon 
the firſt aids and ſupplies to be granted in the current ſeſſion. 
26,000]. were beſtowed on the out-penſioners of Chelſea- 
hoſpital ; above 20,000l. for the expence of maintaining 
the colonies of Nova-Scotia and Georgia; for re- imburſing 
to the province of Maſſachuſet's-Bay, and the colony of 
Connecticut, their expence in furniſhing proviſions and 
ſtores to the troops raiſed by them, for his majeſty's ſer- 
vice, in the campaign of the year 1756, the ſum of 41,1171. 
175. 65d. to be applied towards the re-building of Lon- 
don-bridge, carrying on the works for fortifying and ſecur- 


It was enacted, That every perſon ſubſcribing for gool. ſhould be entitled 
to 450], in annuities, and gol, in lottery tickets, and ſo in proportion for 
a greater or leſſer ſum ; that the lottery ſhould conſiſt of tickets of the value 
of 10]. each, in a proportion not exceeding 8 blanks to a prize; the blanks to 
be of the value of 61, each, the blanks and prizes to bear an intereſt after the rate 
of zl. per cent. to commence from the 1it day of January, in the year 1759; 
and that the ſum of 4,500,000. to be raiſed by annuities, ſhould bear an intereſt 
after the rate of 31, 108. per cent. from the 5th day of July, in the preſent year, 
which annuities ſhould ſtand reduced to 31. per cent. after the expiration of 
24 years, and afterwards be redeemable in the whole, or in part, by ſums not 
lets than 500, oool. at one time, fix months notice having been firſt given of 
ſuch payments refpeCtively ; that any ſubſcriber might, on or before the 29th 
day of April, make a depoſit of 101, per cent. on ſuch ſum as lie ſhould chooſe 
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EN GL AND. 
ing the harbour of Milford, and repairing the patig,... 
of St. Margaret, in Weſtminſter, they allotted 28 0 
The Eaſt-· India company were indulged with 20 AR pon, 
account, towards enabling them to defray the expenc. 
military force in their ſettlements, to be maintained by DIY 
in lieu of the battalion of his majeſty's forces wr 
from thoſe ſettlements : the ſum of 10,000]. was 5 
uſual, for maintaining and ſupporting the Britich © 
ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa; and 11, 450. | 
ed as an augmentation to the ſalaries of the judge, * 
ſuperior courts of judicature. They likewi(c® 0 
100,000l. for defraying the charge of pay and oe 
the militia, and advanced 805,000. to enable The 'S 4 
to defray any extraordinary expences of the war Ty * 
or to be incurred for the ſervice of the current ee, 
to take all ſuch meaſures as might be necefliry to g 708 
or defeat any enterprizes or deſigns of his enemies, .. Py 
exigency of his affairs might require. The whale f 
of this ſeſſion amounted to the enormous . 
10, 486, 457 l. os. 1d. Nothing could fo plainly dans“ 
ſtrate the implicit confidence which the parliament. : 
this juncture, repoſed in the ſovercign and the int. © 
their conduct in granting ſuch liberal ſupplies arent 3 
of which were beſtowed in favour of our German at. 
whom the Britiſh nation thus generouſly paid ſor Hehl 
their own battles. Beſides the ſum of 1,861,%-} 
8d. expreſly . for the ſupport of thete con... 
connections, a ſum conſiderably exceeding the whole of the 
revenue raiſed in the reign of Charles II. and what bar a 
the ſum granted to the king for extraordinar erben 
might be applied to the fame uſe, the article micht . 
properly be ſwelled with the vaſt expence incurred by . 
peditions to the coaſt of France, the chick, if not (ole dt. 
ſign of which ſeemed to be a diverſion in favour of ther. 
tion's allies in Germany, by preventing France from fand. 
ing ſuch numerous armies into that country as it cull 
have ſpared, had not its ſea-coaſts required a confiderahle 
body of forces for its defence againſt the attempts of the 
Engliſh. Indeed the partiſans of the miniſtry were at gien 
pains to ſuggeſt and inculcate a belief, that the war in Ger. 
many was chiefly ſupported as a neceflary diverſion in fi. 
vour of Great-Britain and her plantations, which woul! 
have been expoſed to inſult and invaſion, had not the cne- 
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that the navy of France was almoſt ruined, and her con 
merce on the ocean quite extinguiſhed ; that the could not 
with the leaſt proſpect of ſuccels, hazard any expecditon d 
conſequence againſt Great-Britain, or any part of her et- 
minions, while the ocean was covered with fuch ponente! 
navies belonging to that nation; and that if one-third par 
of the money annually ingulfed in the German voriex, U. 
been employed in augmenting the naval forces of Kugland, 
and thote forces properly exerted, not a ſingle crulzer Wouu 
have been able to ſtir from the harbours of France; 2 
her colonies in the Weſt-Indies would have fallen wn eu 
prey to the arms of Great-Britain; andichus cut on from: 
reſources of commerce, {he muſt have been content to 61 
brace ſuch terms of peace as the victor thouicl have tg! 
proper to preſcribe. | 

The funds eſtabliſhed by the committee of ways 3% 
means, in order to reale thoſe articles of ſupply, £04 
of the malt-tax, the land-rax at 4s. in the pound, 1a i 
maining in the exchequer produced from the inn 
4,500,000]. to be raiſed by annuities, at gl. 105 per ci 
per ann. and 500,000. by a lottery, attended wich an 
ties redeemable by parliament, after the rate v1 31 per ccc 
per ann. theſe ſeveral annuities to be transferable at of 
Bank of England, and charged upon a fund to be eva” 
ed in this ſeſſion of parliament for payment thereof, and!“ 
which the ſinking-fund thould be a collateral cc © 
1,606,076l. 5s. 13d. iſſued and applied out of ſuch more 
as ſhould or might atiſe from the ſurpluſſes, ccc 
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to ſubſcribe towards raiſing theſe five millions, with the caſhiers „s 6 
as a ſecurity for his future payments on the days appointed 191 ne 
that the ſeveral ſums ſo recerved by the caſhiers hond eh 
ceipt of the exchequer, to be applied from time tune bo: en 
ſhould then have been voted by the houſe of commons 1! ! eib * 
liament, and not otherwiſe : that any ſubſcriber paying te et wen — 
of his ſubſcription previous to the days appointed tor the rep t Ay 83 0 
ſhould be allowed a diſcount, at the rate of three per cent. t armen! 
ſuch reſpective payments to the reſpective times on which 50 BET 
were directed to be made, and that all perſons who ſhould make ' ga als 
ments on the ſaid lottery ſhould receive their tickets as 19018 . ws 


conveniently made out. 
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e Sound to be annually paid from all ſalaries, fees, and 
in the of offices and employments in Great-Britain, 
as n enſions and other gratuities payable out of any 
e belonging to his 3 in Great-Britain, exceed- 
1 value of 100l.—an impoſition of one ſhil- 
ing the ally upon every dwelling-houſe inhabited within 
nas tin, dom of Great-Britain, over and above all other 
y chargeable upon them, to commence from 
f April—an additional tax of ſix- pence yearly 
for every window or light in every dwelling-houle inhabit- 
ed in Britain which ſhall contain fifteen windows or upwards; 
a continuation of certain acts near expiring, with ref; pect to 
the duties payable on forei n ſail-cloth imported into Great- 
Britain, the exportation o Britiſh gun-powder, the {ecur- 
W ing and encouraging the trade of his majeſty's ſugar colo- 
nies in America, and the empowering the importers and 
roprietors of {pirits from the Britiſh ſugar plantations to 
land them before payment of the duties of exciſe, and to 
lodge them in warehouſes at their own expence—an an- 
nual tax of 40s. for a licence to be taken out by every per- 
ſon trading in, felling, or vending gold or filver plate, in 
lieu of the duty of ſix-pence per ounce on all ſilver plate, 
made or wrought, or which ought to be touched, aflayed, 
or marked in this kingdom, which duty now ceaſed and 
determined—a ceſſation of all draw-bacs payable on the 
exportation of filver plate—a law prohibiting all perſons 
| from ſelling, by retail, any ſweet or made wines, without 
having firſt procured a licence for that purpoſe and a loan 
by exchequer bills for 800,000]. to be charged on the firſt 
aids to be granted in the next ſeſſion of parliament. Thele 
proviſions amounted to the ſum of 11,79,7221. 6s. 10d. ex- 
ceeding the grants in the ſum of 593, 26 fl. 6s. gd. fo that 
the nation had reaſon to hope that this ſurplus of above 
half a million would prevent any demand for deficiencies in 
the next ſeſſion, By theſe copious grants of a houſe of 
commons, whoſe complaiſance knew no bounds, the na- 
tional debt was, at this juncture, ſwelled to the aſtoniſh- 
ing ſum of 87, 367, 210l. 195. 103d. a load that would have 
cruſhed the national credit of any other ſtate in Chriſten- 
dom. 
The liberality of the parliament was like the roc in the 
wilderneſs, which flowed with the welcome ſtream when 
touched by the rod of Moſes. The preſent ſupply which 
the commons granted for the ſubſiſtence of the Hanoverian 
army was, in purſuance of a meflage from his majeſty, com- 
municated to the houſe by mr. ſecretary Pitt, ſignifying, 
That the king had ordered his electoral army to be put 
again in motion, that it might act with vigour againſt the 
common enemy, in concert with his good brother and ally, 
the king of Pruſſia; that the exhauſted and ruined ſtate of 
the electorate having rendered it incapable of maintaining 
that army, until the further neceſſary charge thereof, as 
well as the more particular meaſures then concerting for 
the eſfectual ſupport of his Pruſhan majeſty, could be laid 
before the houſe, the king, relying on the conſtant zeal of 
his faithful commons for the ſupport of the proteſtant reli- 
gion, and of the liberties of Europe againſt the dangerous 
deſigns of France and her confederates, found himſelf, in 
the mean time, under the abſolute neceſſity of recommend- 
ing to the houſe the ſpeedy conſideration of fuch a preſent 
ſupply as might enable his majeſty, in this critical con- 
juncture, to ſubſiſt and keep together the ſaid army. This 
addreſs was no ſoonerrecited by the ſpeaker, than it was una- 
n1mouſly referred to the committee of ſupply, who gratified 
his majeſty's wiſh with an immediate reſolution; and, con- 
ſdering their generous diſpoſition, doubtleſs the ſame com- 
pliance would have appeared, even though no mention had 
cen made of the proteſtant religion, which, to men of 
ordinary penetration, appeared to have no natural concern 
in the preſent diſpute between the belligerent powers, al- 
tough former miniſters had often violently introduced it 
no metlages and ſpeeches from the throne, in order to 
dazzle the eyes of the populace, even while they inſulted 
the underſtanding of thoſe who were capable of exerciſing 
their own reaſon. This pretext was worn ſo threadbare, 
that, among the ſenſible part of mankind, it could no longer 
euled withour incurring contempt and ridicule. In order 
to periuade mankind that the proteſtant religion was in 
danger, it would thave been neceflary to ſpecify rhe de- 
ligns that were formed again{t it, as well as the nature of the 
confpiracy, and to deſcend to particulars, properly authen- 
ucated, In that caſe, great part of Europe would have 
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* Theſe were, fir Robert Henly, lord-keeper of tbe great ſeal; John earl 
oy ranville, preſident of the council; Thomas Holles duke of Newcaſtle, 

commiſſioner of the treaſury ; Robert earl of Holderneſſe, one of the 
PTitcipal fecretaries of itate ; Philip earl of Hardwicke; and William Pitt, 
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been juſtly alirmed. The ſtates-general of the United- 
Provinces; who have made ſuch gloribus and indeſatigable 
efforts in ſupport of the proteſtant religion, would ſurely 
The 
Danes would not have ſtood tamely neutral, and ſeen the 
religion they profeſs expoſed to the rage of ſuch a powerful 
contederacy. It is not to be imagined that the Swedes, who 
have ſo zealouſly maintained the purity of the proteſtant 
faith, would now join an aflociation whoſe aim was the 
ruin of that religion. It is not credible that even the Hun- 
garians, who profeſs the ſame faith, and other proteſtant 
ſtates of the empire, would enter ſo heartily into the inte- 
reſts of thoſe who were bent upon its deſtruction; or that 
the Ruſhans would contribute to the aggrandiſement of the 
catholic faith and diſcipline; ſo oppoſite to that of the Greek 
church, which they eſpouſe. As, therefore, no particular 
of ſuch a deſign was explained, no act of oppreſſion towards 
any proteſtant ſtate or ſociety pointed out, except thoſe 
that were exerciſed by the proteſtants themſelves ; and as 
the court of Vienna repeatedly diſavowed any ſuch defign, 
in the moſt folemn manner, the unprejudiced part of man- 
kind will be apt to conclude that the cry of religion was 
uſed, as in former times, to arouſe, alarm, and inflame; 
nor did the artifice prove altogether unſucceſsful. Not- 
withſtanding the luke-warmih of the age in matters of re- 
ligion, it produced conſiderable effect among the fanatic 
ſectaries that ſwarm through the kingdom of England. 
The leaders of thoſe blind enthuſiaſts, either actuated by 
the ſpirit of deluſion, or deſirous of recommending them- 
ſelves to the protection of the higher powers, immediately 
ſeized the hint, expatiating vehemently on the danger that 
impended over God's people; and exerting all their facul— 
ties to impreſs the belief of a religious war, which never 
tails to exaſperate and impel the minds of men to ſuch deeds 
of cruelty and revenge as muſt diſcredit all religion, and 
even diſgrace humanity. The fignal truſt and confidence 
which the parliament of England repoſed in the king, at 
this juncture, was in nothing more conſpicuous than in 
leaving to the crown the unlimited application of the ſum 
granted for augmenting the ſalaries of the judges. In the 
rain of king William, when the act of ſettlement was paſſed, 
the parhament, jealous of the influence which the crown 
might acquire over the judges, provided, by an expres ., 
clauſe of that act, that the commiſſions of the judges ſhould 
ſubſiſt quam diu fe bene geſſerint, and that their ſalaries 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed : but now we find a ſum of money 
granted for the augmentation of their ſalaries, and the crown 
veſted with a diſcretionary power to proportion and apply 
this augmentation; a ſtretch of complaiſance, which, how 
ſafe loever it may appear during the reign of a prince 
famed for integrity and moderation, will perhaps one day 
be conſidered as a very dangerous acceſſion to the prero- 
ative. 

So fully perſuaded were the miniſtry that the commons 
would chearfully enable them to pay what ſubſidies they 
might promiſe to their German allies, that on the 11th of 
April they concluded a new treaty of convention with his 
Pruſſian majeſty, which, that it might have the firmer 
conſiſtence, and the greater authority, was, on the part of 
Great-Britain, tranſacted and ſigned by almoſt all the privy- 
counſellors who had any ſhare in the adminiſtration 2. This 
treaty, which was ſigned at Weſtminſter, imported, That 
the contracting powers having mutually reſolved to con- 
tinue their efforts for the reciprocal defence and ſecurity, 
for the recovery of their poſſeſſions, the protection of their 
allies, and the ſupport of the liberties of the Germanick 
body, his Britannick majeſty had, from theſe conſiderations, 
determined to grant to his Pruſſian majeſty an immediate 
ſuccour in money, as being the molt ready and the moſt 
efficacious, and their majeſties having judged it proper that 


thereupon a convention ſhould be made, tor declaring and 


fixing their intentions upon this head, they had nominated 
and authoriſed their reſpective miniſters, who after having 
communicated their tull powers to oneanother, agreed to the 
following ſtipulations :—The king of Great-Britain enga- 
ged to pay in the city of London, to ſuch perſon as ſhould 
be authoriſed to receive it by his Pruſhan majeſty, the ſum of 

four millions of German crowns, amounting to 670,000l. 
ſterling, to be paid at once, and in one whole ſum, immedi- 
ately after the exchange of ratifications, upon being de- 
manded by his Pruſſian majeſty. This prince, on his part, 
obliged himſelf to apply that ſum to the maintaining and 


eſq. another of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate. In the name and on the 

art of his Pruſſian majeſty, the ſieurs Dado Henry, baron of K.nyphauſen, 
bis privy-counſellor of embaſſy, and miniſter plenipotentiary at the court cf 
London, and Louis Michel, his reſident and charge affaires. 
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augmenting his forces, which ſhould act in the beſt manner 
for the good of the common cauſe, and for the 1 of 
reciprocal defence and mutual ſecurity, propoſed by their 
ſaid majeſties. Moreover, the high contracting parties en- 
gaged not to conclude any treaty of peace, truce, or neu- 
trality, nor any other ſort of convention or agreement, with 
the powers engaged in the preſent war, but in concert and 
by mutual agreement, wherein both ſhould be nominally 
comprehended. Finally, it was ſtipulated that this con- 
vention ſhould be ratified, and the ratifications exchanged 
on both ſides, within the term of ſix weeks, to be comput- 
ed from the day of ſigning this preſent convention, or ſooner, 
if poflible. | 

All the reſolutions to which the committee of ways and 
means agreed were executed by bills, or clauſes in bills, 
which afterwards received the royal ſanction. The militia 
ſtill continued to be an object of parliamentary care and at- 
tention: but the inſtitution was not yet heartily embraced, 
becauſe ſeemingly diſcountenanced by the remnant of the 
whole miniſtry, which ſtill maintained a capital place in the 
late coalition, and indeed almoſt wholy engroſſed the diſtri- 
bution of penſions and places. The commons having pre- 
ſented an addreſs to his majeſty, with reſpect to the harbour 
of Milford-haven, a book of plans and eſtimates for for- 
tifying that harbour was laid before the houſe, and a com- 
mittee appointed to examine the particulars. They were 
of opinion that the mouth of the harbour was too wide to 
admit of any fortification, or effectual defence; but that 
the paſſage called Nailand-point, lying higher than Hub- 
berſtone- road, might be fortified, ſo as to afford ſafe riding 
and protection to the trade and navy of Great-Britain: that, 
if it ſhould be thought proper hereafter to eſtabliſh a yard 
and doc for building and equipping fleets at Milford, no 
place could, from the fituation, nature, foil, and a general 
concurrence of all neceſſary local circumſtances, be more 
fitted for ſuch a deſign; that if a proper uſe were made of 
this valuable though long-negle&ted harbour, the diſtreſsful 
delays, too often embarraſſing and diſappointing the nation 
in her naval operations, might be in a great meaſure hap- 
pily removed, to the infinate relief and enlargement of the 
Kingdom in the means of improving its naval force; the 
neceflary progreſs and free execution of which was now fo 
unhappily and frequently reſtrained and fruſtrated, by the 
want of a harbour like that of Milford-haven, framed by 
nature with ſuch local advantages. This report appeared 
to be ſo well ſupported by evidence, that a bill was framed, 
and paſſed into an act, for granting 10,0001. towards car- 
rying on the works for fortifying and ſecuring the harbour 
of Milford in the county of Pembroke. Other laws of na- 
tional conſequence were enacted, in the courſe of this ſeſſion, 
with little or no oppoſition. On the very firſt day of their 
fitting, the commons received a petition from the mayor, 
magiſtrates, merchants, and inhabitants of Liverpool, com- 
plaining of the high price of wheat, and other grain; ex- 
preſſing their apprehenſion that it would continue to riſe, 
unleſs the time for the imnortation of foreign corn duty free 
ſhould be prolonged, or {ome other ſalutary meaſure taken 
by parliament, to prevent dealers from engroſſing corn; 
ſubmitting to the wiſdom of the houte a total prohibition 
of diſtilling and exporting grain while the high price ſhould 
continue; praying they would take the premiſes in con- 
ſideration, and grant a ſeaſonable relief to the petitioners, 
by a continuance of a free importation, and taking. ſuch 
other effectual means to reduce the growing price of corn 


as to them ſhould ſeem neceſſary and expedient. This 


being an urgent cafe, that equally intereſted the humanity 
of the legiſlature and the manufactures of the kingdom, 
it was deliberated upon, and diſcuſſed with remarkable 
diſpatch. In a few days a bill was prepared, paſſed through 
both houſes, and enacted into a law, continuing till the 
24th day of December, in the preſent year, three acts of 
laſt ſeſſion; for prohibiting the exportation of corn; for 
prohibiting the diſtillation of ſpirits; and for allowing the 
importation of corn duty free, A ſecond law was eſta- 
bliſhed, regulating the price and aflize of bread, and ſub- 
jecting to 3 penalties thoſe who ſhould be concerned 
in its adulteration. In eonſequence of certain reſolutions 
taken in a committee of the whole houſe, a bill was pre- 
ſented for prohibiting the payment of the bounty upon 
the exportation of corn, unleſs ſold at a lower-price than 
is allowed in an act paſſed in the firſt year of the reign 
of William and Mary; but this bill, after having been 
read a ſecond time, and committed, was neglected, and 


proved abortive. 


In conſequence of a motion made by mr. Grenville, a 


Among thoſe rendered perpetual, we find an act of the 13th and 14th of 
Charles II. for preventing theft and rapine, An act of the gth of George I. 
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families, and preventing the frauds and abuſe, attend 

ſuch 3 This bill, having paſſed the loger 5 5 
engaged in a very particular manner the attention (© 
lords, who, by divers meſſages to the houſe of c LY 
deſired the attendance of ſeveral members. Theſc ny 
being taken into conſideration, ſeveral precedent; ny = 
cited; a debate aroſe about their formality, and the þ ” 
unanimouſly refolyed that a meſſage thould be ſent wy, 
lords, acquainting them that the houſe of comm; Wo 
being ſufficiently informed by their meſſages N 5 
grounds, or for what purpoſes, their lord(hips u. 
houſe would give leave to ſuch of their members Wy the 
named in the ſaid meſſages to attend the houſe The 
. . e Ords 
in order to be examined upon the ſecond reading of the bill: 
the commons hoped their lordſhips would make them 3 
quainted with their intention. The lords, in anſwer: Hl 
intimation, gave the commons to underltand, that th 
fired the attendance of the members mentioned! 
meſſages, that they might be examined as witneſe; Un 

the ſecond reading of the bill. This explanation * 
deemed ſatisfactory, the members attended the ne 
lords, where they were carefully and fully examined 1 
perſons converſant in ſea- affairs, touching the inconxe 
niences which had formerly attended the ſea-lervice, as Me 
as the remedies now propoſed: and the bill having pale 
through their houſe, though not without warm oppoſition 
was enacted into a law by his majeſty's aſſent. The mil. 
act, as it paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion, being found upon trid 
defective, mr. Townſhend moved for leave to bring in x 
new bill, to explain, amend, and enforce it: this was a. 
cordingly allowed, prepared, and pafled into a law; though 
it did not ſeem altogether free from material obi:&ion; 
ſome of which were of an alarming nature. The pore 
veſted by law in the crown over the militia is even more 
independent than that which it exerciſes over the itanding 
army : for this laſt expires at the end of the year, if * 
continued by a new act of parliament; whereas the militi 
is ſubjected to the power of the crown for the term ot fire 
years, during which it may be called out into actual ſerrice 
without conſent of parliament, and conſequently employed 
for ſiniſter purpoſes. A commiſſion-officer in the militia 
may be detained, as ſubject to the articles of war, until the 
crown ſhall allow the militia to return to their reſpective 
pariſhes ; and thus engaged, he is liable to death as a m. 
tineer, or deſerter, ſhould he refuſe to appear in arms, and 
fight in ſupport of the worſt meaſures of the worſt miailter, 
Several merchants, and manufacturers of filk, offered a pe. 
tition, repreſenting, that in conſequence of the act palled 
in the laſt ſeſſion, allowing the importation of fine organize 
Italian thrown filk till the 1ft day of December in the year 
1757, they had given orders to their correſpondents abroad 
to ſend large quantities of ſuch filk through Germany to 
Hamburgh and Holland, which in the common courie 0! 
things might probably have arrived in London before de 
act expired, if their carriage had not been protracted by the 
great rains and inundations in Italy and Germany, 18 © 
months of Auguſt and September lat, which rendered the 
roads for many weeks impaſſable: that from unluc 4. 
cidents on ſhore, and ſtorms and contrary winds air 
filk was ſhipped, it could not poſſibly arrive within the tir 
limited by the act; and unleſs it ſhould be admitted to 2! 
entry, they, the petitioners, would be great ſufferers, © 
manufactures greatly prejudiced, and the good end an 
purpoſe of the act in a great meaſure fruſtrated: 09%!» 
therefore prayed leave to bring in a bill for allows 
introduction of all ſuch fine Italian organized ſilk as hou 
appear to have been ſhipped in Holland and Hamburg 
for London, on or before the 1ſt day of Decembel. bs 
petition being referred to a committee, which reported th! 
theſe allegations were true, the houſe complicd with -_ 
requeſt, and the bill having paſſed was enacted into 1 
in the uſual form. A ſpeedy paſſage was likewile * 
to the mutiny bill, and the other annual mealure for "yt 
lating the marine forces, which contained nothing 1 
extraordinary. A committee being appointed to my Pi 
what laws were already expired, or near expiring, the; 7 
formed this difficult taſk with indefatigable 3 
perſeverance; and in purſuance of their reſolutions: . 

bills were prepared and paſſed into laws, continuing 
acts for a certain time, and rendering others per peru * 
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IT TO KEY 4 
mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city of 
The Jay eee aſſembled, having drawn up 
Lee 9 to the houſe of commons, alledging that the toll 
: u loaded veſſels, or other craft, paſting through the 
_ of London-Bridge, granted by a former act, paſfed 
wy 4 ear 1750, for improving, widening, and enlarging 
Ne paſſage both under and over the ſaid bridge, was alto- 
t 


her precarious, and inſufficient to defray the expence, 
| luding that of a temporary wooden bridge already erect- 
in 8 


| ; ed; and praying that a bill might be prepared, for explaining 


ing that act effectual; a committee was appoint- 

. 13 the contents, and a bill brought in accord- 
fi their requeſt. This, however, was oppoſed by a pe- 
* * ſeveral perſons, owners of barges, and other craft 
—_ ating the river Thames, who athrmed, that if the bill 
uh paſs into a law as it then ſtood, it would be ex- 
oh injurious to the petitioners in particular, and to the 
blic in general. Theſe were heard by their counſel be- 
Fre the committee, but no report was yet given, when the 
temporary bridge was reduced to aſhes. Then the mayor, 
aldermen, and commons of London pretented another pett- 
tion, alledging, that, in purſuance of the powers veſted in 
chem by act of parhament, they had already demoliſhed a 
20d number of the houſes on London- Bridge, and directed 
the reſt that were ſtanding to be taken down with all con- 
venient expedition, that two of the arches might be laid into 
one for the improvement of the navigation ; that they had, 
ata very great expence, erected a temporary wooden bridge, 
to preſerve a public paſſage to and from the city, until the 
great arch could be finiſhed, which temporary bridge being 
conſumed by fire, they muſt rebuild it with the greateſt ex- 
pedition, at a further and conſiderable expence ; that the 
ſum neceflary for carrying on and completing this great and 
uſeful work, RY the rebuilding of the laid temporary 
bridge, was eſtimated at 80,000l. and as the improving, 
widening, and enlarging London-Bridge was calculated 
for the general good of the public, for the advancement of 
trade and commerce, and for making the navigation upon 
the river Thames more ſafe and ſecure; they, therefore pray- 
ed the houſe to take the premiſes into conſideration. This 
petition being recommended by his majeſty to the conſi- 
deration of the houſe, was referred to the committee of ſup- 
ply, and produced the reſolution of granting 1 5,c00l. to- 
wards the rebuilding of London-Bridge. A bill was pre- 
pared, under the title of an act to improve, widen, and en- 
large the paſſage over and through London-Bridge, en- 
forcing the payment of the toll impoſed upon loaded veſſels, 
which had been found extremely burthenſome to trade; 
but this incumbrance was prevented by another petition of 
ſeveral merchants, tradeſmen, and other inhabitants of the 
borough of Southwark, taking notice of the 1 5,000]. granted 
towards the repair of ILondon-Bridge, and, as they were 
informed, intended to make the ſame bridge free for all his 
majeſty's ſubjects; _y ſaid they hoped to partake of this 
public bounty ; but afterwards hearing that the bill then 
depending was confined to the tolls formerly granted for re- 
pairing the ſaid bridge, they repreſented the hardſhips 
which they and all 2 would continue to labour under; 
they alledged, that the ſurveyors and workmen then em— 
ployed upon this work had diſcovered the true principles 
on which the bridge was built; that the foundation of the 
piers conſiſted of hard durable ſtone, well cemented toge- 
ther, and now as ſtrong and firm as when firſt built; that 
when the bridge ſhould be finiſhed, great ſavings would be 
made in keeping it in repair, from the ſums formerly ex- 
ended, on a miſtaken opinion, that the foundation was of 
wood: that there were very conſiderable eſtates appointed 
lolely for the repairs of the bridge, which, they apprehend- 
ed, would be ſufficient to maintain it without any toll : or 
it they ſhould not be thought adequate to that purpoſe, they 
oped the deficiency would not be made up by a toll upon 
trade and commerce, but rather by an impoſition on coaches, 


another clauſe in the ſaid act, to prevent the treacherous cutting of hop- binds. 
xveral clauſes in an act of the 10th of George IL. for puniſhing perſons ſet- 
vag on fire any mine, &c. The tempory part of the act of 2oth of George 
II. for taking away the hereditary juriſdictions of Scotland, relating to the 
power of appealing to circuit courts. Thoſe continued were, I. An act of 
the 12th of George II. for granting liberty to carry ſugars, &c. until the 29th 
Gy of September, in the year, 1764, and to the end of the next ſeſſion of 
parliament, II. An act ofthe th of George II. to prevent frauds by bank- 
"upt5, &c. for the ſame period; III. An act of the 8th of George II. for 
Deoutaging the importation of naval ſtores, &c. for the ſame period. IV. 

act ot the 19th — II. for preventing frauds in the admeaſurement 
of coals, &c. until June 24, 1759; and to this was added, a perpetual clauſe 


ae Peyenting the ſtealing or deſtroying of madder roots. V. An act of the 


Gen II. for encouraging the manufacture of Britiſh fail-cloth un- 
m e 2 
krantiu 


9th of September, 1764. VI. An act of the 4th of George II. 
E an allowance upon Britiſh-made' gun- powder, for the ſame period, 


chariots, chaiſes, and ſaddle-horſes. This remonſtrance 
made no impreſſion on the houſe. The bill being, on a 
motion of fir John Philips, read a third time, paſſed through 
both houſes, and obtained the royal aſſent. 

The intereſt of the manufactures was alſo conſulted in an 
act encouraging the growth of madder, a plant eſſentially 
neceſſary in dying and printing callicocs, which may be 
railed in England without the leaſt inconvenience; It was 
judged, upon enquiry, that the moſt effectual means to en- 
courage the growth of this commodity would be to aſcer- 
tain the tithe of it, and a bill was brought in for that pur- 
pole. The rate of the tithe was eſtabliſhed at gs. an acre ; 
and it was enacted, that this law ſhould continue in force 
tor fourteen years, and tothe end of the next ſeſſion of par- 
liament; but wherefore this encouragement was made tem- 
porary it is not eaſy to determine. The laws relating to 
the poor, though equally numerous and oppreſſive to the 
ſubject, having been found defective, a new clauſe, relating 
to the ſettlement of ſervants and apprentices, was now added 
to an act paſſed in che 2oth year of the preſent reign, intitu- 
led, An actfor the better adjuſting and more eaſy recovery 
of the wages of certain ſervants, and of certain apprentices.” 
No country in the univerſe can produce ſo many laws made 
in behalf of the poor as thoſe that are daily accumulating in 
England: in no other country is there ſo much money raiſ- 
ed tor their iupport, by private charity, as well as public 
taxation ; yet this, as much as any country, ſwarms with 
vagrant beggars, and teems with objects of miſery ind diſ- 
treſs; a ſure ſign either of miſconduct in the legiſlature, or 
of ſhameful relaxation in the executive part of the civil ad- 
miniſtration.— The ſcenes of corruption, perjury, riot, and 
intemperance which every election for a member of parlia- 
ment had lately produced were now grown fo infamouſly 
open and intolerable, and the right of voting was rendered 
ſo obſcure and perplexed by the pretentions and proceedings 
of all the candidates for Oxfordſhite in the laſt election, that 
the fundamentals of the conſtitution ſeemed to ſhake, and 
the very eſſence of parliaments to be in danger. Actuated 
by theſe appchenſions, fir John Philips, a gentleman of 
Wales, who had long diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the oppofi- 
tion, by his courage and independent ſpirit, moved for 
leave to bring 1n a bill that ſhould obviate any doubts which 
might ariſe concerning the electors of knights of the ſhire 
to ſerve in parliament for England, and further regulate 
the proceedings of fuch elections. He was accordingly 
permitted to bring in ſuch a bill, in conjunction with mr. 
Townſhend, mr. Cornwall, and lords North and Carys- 
ford; and in the uſual courſe, the bill being prepared, was 
enacted into a law, under the title of, An act for further 
explaining the laws touching the electors of knights of the 
ſhire to ſerve in parhament tor chat part of Great-Britain cal- 
led England.“ The preamble ſpecified, That though, by an 
act paſted in the 18th year of the preſent reign, it was pro- 
vided, that no perſon might vote at the election of a knight 
or knights of a ſhire within England and Wales, withour 
having a freehold eſtate, in the county for which he votes, 
of the clear yearly value of 4os. over and above all rents 
and charges, payable out of or in reſpect to the ſame ; ne- 
vertheleſs, certain perſons, who hold their eſtates by copy 
of court-roll, pretend to a right of voting, and have, at 
certain times, preſumed to vote at ſuch elections: this act, 
therefore, ordained, that from and after the 29th day of 
June, in the preſent year, no perſon who holds his eſtate by 
copy of court- roll ſhould be entitled thereby to vote at the 
election of any knight or knights of a ſhire within England 
or Wales; but every ſuch vote ſhould be void, and the 
perſon ſo voting ſhould forfeit $ol. to any candidate for 
whom ſuch vore ſhould not have been given, and who 
ſhould firſt fue for the fame, to be ee with full coſts, 
by action of debt, in any court of judicature. ®. So far the 
act, thus procured, may be attended with ſalutary conſe- 
quences : but, in all probability, the intention of its firſt 


VII. An act of the 6th of George II. for encouraging the trade of the ſugar 
colonies, until the 2gth of September, 1761, And VIII. ſo much of the act 
of the 15th and 16th of Geo. II. to empower the importers of rum, &c. as 
relates to landing it before the payment of duties, until the 2gth of Septem- 
ber, 1764. 

5 "ay." more eaſy recovery of this forfeit, it was enacted, That the plain- 
tiff in ſuch action might only ſet forth, in the declaration or bill, that the 
defendants was indebted to him in the ſum of gol, alledging the offence for 
which the ſuit ſhould brought, and that the defendant bad ated contrary to 
this act, without mentioning the writ of ſummons to parliament, or the re- 
turn thereof; and, upon trial of any iſſue, the plaintiff ſhould not be obliged 
to prove the writ of ſummons to parliament, or the return thereof, or any 
warrant or authority to the ſherift upon any ſuch writ : that every ſuch action 
ſhould be commenced within nine months after the fact committed; and that, 
if the plaintiff ſhould diſcontinue his action, or be nonſuited, or have jud g- 
ment given againſt him, the defendant ſhould recover treble coſts. 
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movers and patrons was not fully anſwered ; inaſmuch as 
no proviſion was made for putting a ſtop to that ſpirit of li- 
cence, drunkenneſs, and debauchery, which prevails at al- 
molt every election, and has a very pernicious effect upon 
the morals of the people. 

Among the bills that miſcarried in the courſe of this ſeſ- 
ſion, ſome turned on points of great conſequenee to the 
community. Lord Barrington, mr. Thomas Gore, and 
mr. Charles Townlhend, were ordered by the houle to pre- 
pare a bill for the ſpeedy and effectual recruiting his majeſty's 
land-forces and marines, which was no more than a tranſ- 
cript of the temporary act paſſed in the preceding ſeſſion un- 
der the {ame title; but the majority were averſe to its being 
continued for another year, as it was attended with ſome pre- 
judice to the liberty of the ſubject. Objections of the ſame 
nature might have been as juſtly ſtarted againſt another bill, 
tor the more effectually manning of his majeſty's navy, for 
preventing deſertion, and for the relief and encouragement 
of ſeamen belonging to ſhips and veſſels in the ſervice of the 
merchants. The purport of this project was to eſtabliſh re- 
giſters or muſter-rolls of all ſeamen, fiſhermen, lightermen, 
and watermen; obliging ſhipmaſters to leave liſts of their 
reſpective crews at offices, maintained for that purpoſe, 
that a certain number of them might be choſen by lot for 
his majeſty's ſervice, in any caſe of emergency. This ex- 
pedient, however, was rejected, as an unneceſſary and in- 
effectual incumberance on commerce, which would hamper 
navigation, and in a little time diminiſh the number of ſea- 
men, of conſequence act diametrically oppoſite to the pur- 
poſe for which it was contrived. —Numberlefs frauds having 
been committed, and inceſſant law- ſuits produced, by pri- 
vate and clandeſtine conveyances, a motion was made, and 
leave given, to form a bill for the public regiſtering of all 
deeds, conveyances, wills, and other incumberances, that 
might affect any honours, manors, lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, within the kingdom of England, wherein 
public regiſters were not already appointed by act of par- 
lament; but this meaſure, ſo neceſſary to the aſcertainment 
and poſſeſſion of property, met with a violent oppoſition ; 
and was finally dropped, as ſome people imagine, through 
the influence of thoſe who, perhaps, had particular reaſons 
for countenancing the pretent myſterious forms of convey- 
ancing. Such a bill mult alſo have been diſagreeable and 
8 to the pride of thoſe landholders whoſe eſtates 
were incumbered, becauſe in ſuch a regiſter, every mort- 
gage under which they laboured would be exactly known.— 
The next object to which the houſe eonverted its attention, 
was a hill explaining and amending a late act for eſtabliſh- 
ing a fiſh- market in the city of Weſtminſter, and prevent- 
ing ſcandalous monopolies of a few engroſſing filh-mongers, 
who impoſed exorbitant prices on their fiſh, and in this 
particular branch of traffic gave law to above 600,000 of 
their fellow-citizens. Abundance of pains was taken to 
render this bill effectual, for putting an end to ſuch flagrant 
impoſition. Enquiries were made, petitions read, counſel 
heard, and alterations propoſed: at length the bill, having 
paſſed through the lower-houſe, was conveyed to the 
lords, among whom 1t was ſuffered to expire, on pretence 
that there was not time ſufficient to deliberate maturely on 
the ſubject. 

The occaſion that produced the next bill which miſcar- 
ried we ſhall explain, as an incident equally extraordinary 
and intereſting. By an act paſſed in the preceding ſeſſion, 
for recruiting his majeſty's land-forces and marines, we 
have already obſerved, that the commiſſioners thereby ap- 
pointed were veſted with a power of judging ultimately 
whether the perſons brought before them were ſuch, as 
ought, by the rules preſcribed in the act, to be impreſſed 
into the ſervice ; for it was exprefly provided, that no per- 
ton, ſo impreſſed by thote commiſſioners, ſhould be taken 
out of his majeſty's ſervice by any proceſs, other than for 
{ome criminal accuſation. During the receſs of parliament, 
a gentleman having being impreſſed before the commiſ- 
fioners, and confined in the Savoy, his friends made appli- 
cation for a habeas-corpus, which produced ſome heſitation, 
and indeed an inſurmountable difficulty; for, according to 
the writ of habeas- corpus, paſſed in the reign of Charles 
II. this privilege relates only to perſons committed for cri- 
minal matters, and the gentleman did not ſtand in that 
predicament. Before the queſtion could be determined he 


was diſcharged, in conſequence of an application to the ſe- 


cretary at war; but the nature of the cafe plainly pointed 
out a detect in the act, ſceming of the moſt dangerous con- 
ſequence to the liberty of the ſubject. In order to remedy 
this defect, a bill for giving a more ſpeedy relief to the ſub- 
ject, upon the writ of habeas-corpus, was prepared, and 
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preſented to the houſe of commons, which ſormed 
a committee, and made ſeveral amendments, It; 
that the ſeveral proviſions made in the aforeſaid ad *,.- 
in the reign of Charles II. for the awarding of writs go, = 
corpus, in cafes of commitment or detainer, for any Frcs 
nal or ſuppoſed criminal matter, ſhould, in like LOW 
extend toall caſes where any perſon, not being pr, 
or detained for any criminal or ſuppoſed criming] ee 
ſhould be confined, or reſtrained of his or her libent: Frey 
any colour or pretence whatſoever; that, upon oat, ... 
by ſuch perſon ſo confined or reſtrained, or by aq, 
on his or her behalf, of any actual confinement or ret. 
and that ſuch confinement or reſtraint, to the heſt e 
knowledge and belief of the perſon ſo applying, vas . 
by virtue of any commitment, or detainer for any ain 
or ſuppoſed criminal matter, an haheas- corpus directe; 
the perſon or perſons ſo confining or reſtraining the —_ 
as aforeſaid, ſhould be awarded and granted, in the * 
manner as is directed, and under the tame penalties a3 ,, 

. . . Þ dae 
provided by the ſaid act, in the caſe of perſons cone 
and detained for any criminal or ſuppoſcd criminal m4... 
that the perſon or perſons before whom the party f, _ 
fined or reſtrained ſhould be brought, by virtue bf an = 
beas- corpus granted in the vacation-time, under the autho- 
rity of this act, might and ſhould, within three duns ate 
the return made, proceed to examine into the facts co,r!r 
in ſuch return, and into the cauſe of fuch continemc; 
and reſtraint; and thereupon either diſcharge, or bail, 5 
remand the parties lo brought, as the cafe ſhould regte 
and as to Juice ſhould appertain. The reſt of the bil . 
lated to the return of the writ in three days, and the penal. 
ties incurred by thoſe who ſhould neglect or refuſe to mike 
the due return, or to comply with any other clauſe of thi 
regulation. The commons ſeemed hearty in rearing up tl, 
additional buttreſs to the liberty of their fellow. lch ect, 
and paſſed the bill with the moſt laudable alacrity: by n 
the houſe of lords ſuch a great number of objections nz 
ſtarted, that it ſunk at the ſecond reading, and the jud- 
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were ordered to prepare a bill for the fame purpoſe, to be 
laid before that houſe in the next ſeſſion. 
His majeſty having recommended the c:uc of the Found: 
ling-Hoſpital to the houſe of commons, which cheartally 
granted 40,000]. for the ſupport of that charity, the pro 
ing annual expence of it appeared worthy of further conl:- 
deration, and leave was granted to bring in a bill, tor ch. 
liging all the pariſhes of England and Wales to keep regu 
ters of all their deaths, births, and marriages, that from the 
a fund might be raiſed towards the {upport of the fuld Lol 
pital. The bill was accordingly prepared by a committee 
appointed for the purpoſe; but before the houte could t 
the report into conſideration the parliament was prorogued, 
The proprietors of the privateer called the Ancigatiican, 
which had taken a rich French ſhip homeward-bound iron 
China, and carried her into Cadiz, where the Spaniſh g. 
vernment had wreſted her by violence from the captors, 
and delivered her to the French owners, now preſented 1 
petition to the houſe of commons, complaining o! this et, 
poſition as an act of partiality and injuſticc; reprowencs 
the great expence at which the privateer had becn cd 
ped, the legality of the capture, the loſs and hardthips ws 
they the petitioners bad ſuſtained, and imploring es 
as the houſe ſhould think requiſite. Though thete woe 
tions were ſupported by a ſpecies of evidence that ene! 
ſtrong and convincing, and it might be thought ieee 
on the parliament to vindicate the honour ol te fly 
when thus inſulted by a foreign power, the houle, upon 
occaſion, treated the petition with the molt mnortiyitg Me 
lect, either giving little credit to the aftertions it commer 
or unwilling to take any ſtep which might at this g 
embroil the nation with the court of Spain on ure 
lous ſubject. True it is, the Spanifh government ales 
in their own juſtification, that the prize Was taken Err 
the guns of Corunna, infomuch that the no! fired. 1 
privateer entered that place, and damaged tome HOWS; 5 
this allegation was never properly fuſtaincd, and es 
was certainly condemned as legal by the court Ot aint 
at Gibraltar. 
As we havealready given a detail of the tt 
Mordaunt, it will be unneceſſary to recapit! 
cumſtances of that affair, except ſuch as relate be begin 
nexions with the proceedings of parliament. In ; — = 
ning of this ſeſſion, lord Barrington, as 2 Ion 
informed the houſe, by his majeſty's comman . = ſe 
tenant- general ſir John Mordaunt, a membe! 0 yes bie 
was in arreſt for diſobedience of his majelty's 9! - 5 
employed on the late expedition to the coaſt of F. 
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The commons immediately reſolved, That an addreſs ſhould 
-eſented to his majeſty, returning him the thanks 
Ful houſe for bis 2 3 of _ ors in on 
ation he had been pleaſed to make of the reaſon 
— —— fir John Mordaunt in arreſt. 
eee by various objects of commerce that employed the 
_— of the houſe, one of the molt conſiderable was the 
—— the coaſt of Africa, for the protection of which an 
pes | ſam had been granted for ſome years, to be expend- 
ad maintenance and repairs of caſtles and factories. 
mittee was employed in peruſing the accounts 
— — dhe ſum granted in the ana Iu ſeſſion for 
"hi arpoſe, a petition from the committee of the African 
3 recommended in a meſſage from his majeſty, was 
| ſentel to the houte, ſolliciting further aſſiſtance for the 
Long year. In the mean time, a remonſtrance was of- 
fered by certain planters and merchants, intereſted in and 
trading to the Britiſh ſugar colonies in America, alledging, 
that the price of negroes was greatly advanced ſince the forts 
and ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa had been under the 
direction of the committee of the company of merchants trad- 
ing to that coaſt; a circumſtance that greatly diſtreſſed 
and alarmed the er e 1 the 1 Fo 
itiſh colonies, and was a great detriment to the trade 
ror of the kingdom: that this misfortune, they 
believed, was in ſome meaſure owing to the ruinous ſtate and 
condition of the forts and ſettlements : that, in their opi- 
nion, the moſt eſſectual method for maintaining the intereſt 
of that trade on a reſpectable footing, next to that of an 
incorporated joint-ſtoc company, would be putting thole 
forts and ſettlements under the ſole direction of the com- 
miſſioners for trade and plantations: that-the preſervation 
or ruin of the American ſugar colonies went hand in hand 
with that of the ſlave trade to Africa: that, by an act paſſed 
in the year 1750, for extending and improving this trade, 
the Britiſh ſubjects were debarred from lodging their flaves 
and merchandize in the forts and ſettlements on the coaſt : 
they, theretore, prayed that this you of the act might be re- 
pealed; that all commanders of Britiſh and American vel- 
tels, free merchants, and all other his e rg * 
were ſettled, or might at any time thereafter ſettle in Afri— 
ca, ſhould have Gs, from ſun-riſe to ſun-ſet, to en- 
ter the forts and ſettlements, o__ to depoſit their goods and 
merchandize in the warehouſes thereunto belonging; to 
ſecure their ſlaves or other purchaſes without paying any 
conſideration for the ſame; but the ſlaves — be victualled 
at the proper coſt and charge of their reſpective owners. 
The booſe fre taken this — into conſideration, en- 
quired into the proceedings of the company, and reviſed 
the a& for extending and improving the trade to Africa, 
reſolved, That the committee of the African company had 
faithfully diſcharged the truſt repoſed in them, and granted 
10,0001. for maintaining the Britiſh forts and ſettlements 
in that part of the world. £59 ny _ 38 ** 
acquainted with the weakneſs of the Britiſh caſtles on the 
coaſt of Africa; and had they known as well how to ex- 
ecute with ſpirit, as to plan with ſagacity, the attempt 
which, in the courſe of the preceding year, they made upon 
the principal Britiſh fort in Guinea would ve N . 
and all the other ſettlements would have fallen into their 
hands without oppoſition e. f 
The longeſt and warmeſt debate which was maintained 
in the courſe of this ſeſſion aroſe from a motion for leave 
to bring in a bill for ſhortening the term and duration of 
future parliaments; a meaſure truely patriotical, againſt 
which no ſubſtantial argument could be produced, although 
the motion was rejected by the majority, on pretence, that, 
whilſt the nation was engaged in ſuch a dangerous an ex- 
penſive war, it would be improper to think of introducing 
ſuch an alteration in the form of government. Reaſons 
of equal ſtrength and ſolidity will never be wanting to the 
patrons and miniſters of corruption and venality. The al- 
teration propoſed was nothing leſs than removing and an- 
nulling an encroachment which had been on the conſtitu— 
ton; it might have been effected without the leaſt pang or 
convulſion, to the general ſatisfaction of the nation: far 
from being unreaſonable at this juncture, it would have en- 
banced the national reputation abroad, and rendered the 
var more formidable to the enemies of Great-Britain, by 


© Robert Hunter Morris repreſented, in a petition to the houſe, that as no 


falt was made in the Britiſh colonies in America, they were obliged to depend 
«pn a precarious ſupply of commodity from foreigners ; he, therefore, of- 
cred to undertake the making of marine-ſalt at a moderate price iu one of 
Noſe colonies, at his own riſque and charge, provided he could be ſecured 
iu ti enjoyment of the profits which the work might produce, for ſuch a 
term of years as might ſeem to the houſe a proper and — compenſa- 
=_ wo an undertaking, The petition was ordered to lie upon the 

umb. 95. 
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convincing them that it was ſupported by a miniſtry and 
parhament, who ſtood upon ſuch good terms with the peo- 
ple. Indeed, a quic ſucceſſion of parliaments might have 
diſconcerted, and perhaps expelled that ſpirit of confidence 
and generoſity which now ſo remarkably eſpouſed and gra- 
tified the ſovereign's predilection for the intereſt of Hano- 
ver. Other committees were eſtabliſhed, to enquire into 
the expence incurred by new lines and fortifications raiſed 
at Gibraltar; to examine the original ſtandards of weights 
and meaſures uſed in England; conſider the laws relating 
to them, and report their obſervations, together with their 
opinion of the moſt effectual means for aſcertaining and en- 
forcing uniform ſtandards to be uſed for the future. The 
commons were perfectly ſatisfied with the new works which 
had been raiſed at Gibraltar; and with reſpe& to the 
weights and meaſures, the committee agreed to certain re- 
ſolutions, but no further progreſs was made in this enquiry, 
except an order for printing theſe reſolutions, with the 
appendix: however, as the boxes containing the ſtandards 
were ordered to be locked up by the clerk of the houſe, in 
all 13 their intention was to proceed on this ſubſ ect 
in {ome future ſeſſion. On the gth day of June ſundry bills 
received the royal aſſent by commiſſion, his majeſty being 
indiſpoſed ; and on the 20th day of the ſame month, the 
lords commiſhoners cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech to both 
houſes, exprefling his majeſty's deep ſenſe of their loyalty 
and good affection, demonſtrated in their late proceedings, 
in their zeal for his honour and intereſt in all parts, in their 
earneſtneſs to ſurmount every difficulty, in their a-dour to 
maintain the war with the utmoſt vigour; proofs which muſt 
convince mankind that the ancient ſpirit of the Britiſh nation 
{till ſubſiſted in its full force. They were given to under- 
ſtand that the king had taken all ſuch meaſures as appeared 
the moſt conducive to the accompliſhment of their pub- 
lic-ſpirited views and wiſhes; that with their aſſiſtance, 
crowned by the bleffing of God upon the conduct and bra- 
very of the combined army, his majeſty had been enabled, 
not only to deliver his dominions in Germany from the op- 
preſſions and devaſtation of the French, but alſo to puſh 
his advantages on this fide the Rhine; that he had cement- 
ed the union between him and his good brother the king of 
Pruſſia, by new engagements; that the Britiſh fleets 
and armies were now actually employed in ſuch expedi- 
tions as appeared likely to annoy the enemy in the moſt 
ſenſible manner, and to promote the welfare and proſpe- 
rity ot theſe kingdoms; in particular, to preſerve the Bri- 
tiſh rights and poſſeſſions in America, and to make France 
feel, in thoſe parts, the real ſtrength and importance of 
Great- Britain. The commons were thanked for the am- 
ple ſupplies which they had ſo freely and unanimouſly 
given, and aſſured cn the part of his majeſty that they 
ſhould be managed with the moſt frugal economy. They 
were deſired, in conſequence of the king's earneſt recom- 
mendation, to promote harmony and good agreement 
amongſt his faithful ſubjects; to make the people acquaint- 
ed with the rectitude and purity of his intentions and mea- 
ſures, and to exert hendives in maintaining the peace 
and good order of the country, by enforcing obedience to 
the laws and lawful authority. 

Never, ſurely, had any ſovereign more reaſons to be 
pleaſed with the conduct of his miniſters, and the ſpirit of 
his people. The whole nation repoſed the moſt unbound 
confidence in the courage and diſcretion, as well as the in- 
tegrity of the miniſter, who ſeemed eager upon 22 
the war with ſuch vigour and activity as appearing almoſ 
unexampled in the annals of Great-Britain, New levies 
were made, new ſhips put into commiſſion, freſh expeditions 
undertaken, and freſh conqueſts projected. Such was the 
credit of the adminiſtration, that people ſubſcribed to the 

overnment loans with ſurpriſing eagerneſs. An unuſual 
Ran of enterprize and reſolution ſeemed to inſpire all the 
individuals that conſtituted the army and navy; and the 
paſſion for military fame diffuſed itſelf through all ranks in 
the civil department of life, even to the very dregs of the 
populace; ſuch a remarkable change from indolence to ac- 
tivity from indifference to zeal, from timorous caution to 
fearleſs execution, was effected by the influence and exam- 
ple of an intelligent and intrepid miniſter, who, chagrined 
at the inactivity and diſgraces of the preceding campaign, 


table, afterwards read and referred to a committee, which however made no 
report. A circumſtance not eaſily accounted for, unleſs we ſuppoſe the houſe 
of commons were of opinion that ſuch an enterprize might contribute to- 
wards rendering our colonies too independent of their mother-country. 
Equally unaccountable was the miſcarriage of another bill, brought in for 
regulating the manner of licenſing ale-houſes, which was read for the firſt 
time: but when a motion was made for a ſecond ce a diog, the queſtion was 
put, and it paſſed in the negative. D | 
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had, on a very ſolemn occaſion, lately declared his belief 
that there was a determined reſolution, both in the naval 
and military commanders, againſt any vigorous exertion of 
the national power in the ſervice of the country. He at- 
firmed, that though his majeſty appeared ready to embrace 
every meaſure propoled by his miniſters for the honour and 
intereſt of his Britiſh dominions, yet ſcarce a man could be 
found with whom the execution of any one plan in which 
there was the leaſt appearance of any danger could with 
confidence be truſted. He particulariſed the inactivity of 
one general in North-America, from whoſe abilities and 
perſonal bravery the nation had conceived great expecta- 
tions: he complained, that this noble commander had ex- 
preſſed the moſt contemptuous diſregard for the civil power, 
trom which he derived his authority, by neglecting to tranſ- 
mit, for a conſiderable length of time, any other advice of 
his proceedings but what appeared on a written ſcrap of pa- 
per: heobſerved, that with a force by land and ſea greater 
than ever the nation had heretofore maintained, with a king 
and miniſtry ardently deſirous of redeeming her glory, ſuc- 
couring her allies, and promoting her true intereſt, a ſhame- 
ful diſlike to the ſervice every where prevailed, and few ſeem- 
ed affected with any other zeal than that of aſpiring to the 
higheſt poſts, and graſping the largeſt ſalaries. The cenſure 
levelled at the commander in America was founded on miſ- 
ſtake: the inactivity of that noble lord was not more diſap- 
pointing to the miniſtry than diſagreeable to his own inclina- 
tion. He uſed his utmoſt endeavours to anſwer the expecta- 
tions of the public, but his hands were effectually tied by an 
abſolute impoſſibility of ſucceſs, and his conduct ſtood juſtifi - 
ed in the eyes of his ſovereign. A particular and accurate 
detail of his proceedings he tranſmitted through a canal, 
which he imagined would have directly conveyed it to the 
foot of the throne; but the packet was ſaid to have been 
purpoſely intercepted and ſuppreſſed. Perhaps he was not 
altogether excuſeable for having correſponded fo ſlightly 
wich the ſecretary of ſtate; but he was ſaid to have gone 
abroad in full perſuaſion that the miniſtry would be chang- 
ed, and therefore his aſſiduities were principally directed to 
the great perſonage, who, in that caſe, would have ſuper- 
intended and directed all the operations of the army. All 
ſorts of military preparations in founderies, docs, arſenals, 
raiſing and exerciſing troops, and victualling tranſports, 
were now carried on with ſuch diligence and diſpatch as 
ſeemed to promiſe an exertion that would ſoon obliterate 
the diſagreeable remembrance of paſt diſgrace. The be- 
ginning of the year was, however, a litttle clouded by a ge- 
neral concern for the death of his majeſty's third daughter, 
the princeſs Caroline, a lady of the moſt exemplary virtue 
and amiable character, who died at the age of 45, ſincerely 
regretted as a pattern of unaffected piety, and unbounded 
benevolence. 

The Britiſh cruiſers kept the ſea during all the ſeverity 
of winter, in order to protect the commerce of the kingdom, 
and annoy that of the enemy. They exerted themſelves 
with ſuch activity, and their vigilence was attended with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that a great number of prizes was taken, and 
the trade of France almoſt totally extinguiſned. A very 
gallant exploit was achieved by one captain Bray, com- 
mander of the Adventure, a ſmall armed veſſel in the go- 
vernment's ſervice: falling in with the Machault, a large 
privateer of Dunkirk, near Dungenneſs, he ran her a- board, 
faſtened her boltſprit to his capſtan, and after a warm en- 
gagement compelled her commander to ſubmit. A French 
trigate of 36 3 was taken by captain Parker, in a new 
fire-thip of inferior force. Divers privateers of the enemy 
were ſunk, burned, or taken, and a great number of mer- 
chant-ſhips fell into the hands of the Engliſh. Nor was 
the ſucceſs of the Britiſh ſhips of war confined to the Eng- 
liſh channel. At this period the board of admiralty re- 
ceived information from admiral Cotes, in Jamaica, of an 
action which happened off the iſland of Hiſpaniola, in the 
month of October of the preceding year, between three 
Engliſh ſhips of war and a French ſquadron. Captain For- 
reſt, an officer of diſtinguiſhed merit in the ſervice, had, in 
the ſhip Auguſta, ſailed from Port-Royal in Jamaica, ac- 
companied by the Dreadnought and Edinburgh, under the 
command of the captains Suckling and Langdon. He was 
ordered to cruiſe off Cape-Frangots, and this ſervice he li- 
tcrally performed in the face of the French ſquadron under 
Kerſin, lately arrived at that place from the coaſt of Africa. 
This commander, piqued at ſeeing himſelf thus inſulted 
by an inferior armament, reſolved to come forth and give 
them battle; and that he might either take them, or at 
leaſt drive them out of the ſeas, ſo as to afford a free paſ- 
{age to a great number of merchant-ſhips then lying at the 
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Engliſh did not much exceed one-third of this number, 


*Cape-Frangois for Europe, admiral Cotes, beating up to 
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Cape, bound for Europe, he took every preeaution . 
he thou ht neceſſary, 2 inſure — Pe — bi 
his 2 with ſome ſtore-ſhips, mounted with . 
armed for the occaſion, and ſupplied the deficienc i | 
complements, by taking on bqard ſeamen from the — 
chant-ſhips, and ſoldiers from the garriſon. Thus pre vey 
he weighed anchor, and ſtood out to ſea, having under b. 
command four large ſhips of the line, and three out fi 
gates. They were no ſooner perceived advancing Fog 
_—_— Forreſt held a ſhort council with his two cad 
Gentlemen (ſaid he) you know our own ſtrength 
ſee that of the enemy; ſhall we give them battle?” Fo 
replying in the affirmative, he added, © Then fight * 
we will; there is no time to be loſt; return to your lice 
and get them ready for engaging.” After this laconic c. 
ſultation among theſe three gallant officers, they bore Pang 
uon the French ſquadron without further heſitation _ 
between three and four in the afternoon the action be 
with great impetuoſity. The enemy exerted themlel 
with uncommon ſpirit, conſcious that their honour was pec, 
liarly at ſtake, and that they fought in ſight, as it wer. 
of their own coatt, which was lined with people, expectin 
to ſee them return in triumph. But, notwithſtanding 1 
their endeavours, their commodore, after having ſultaged 
a ſevere engagement, that laſted two hours and & bal 
found his ſhip in ſuch a ſhattered condition, that be made 
ſignal for one of his frigates to come and tow him out of the 
line. His example was followed by the reſt of his ſqua- 
dron, which, by this aſſiſtance, with the favour of the [ang 
breeze and the approach of night, made ſhift to accompliſh 
their eſcape from the three Britiſh ſhips, which were 100 
much diſabled in their maſts and rigging to proſecute their 
victory. One of the French ſquadron was rendered altg- 
gether unſerviceable tor action: their loſs in men amounted 
to 300 killed, and as many wounded; whereas that ot the 


were, 


Nevertheleſs, they were ſo much damaged, that, being 
unable to keep the ſea, they returned to Jamaica, and the 
French commodore ſeiged the opportunity of failing with 
a great convoy for Europe. The courage of captain For- 
reſt was not more conſpicuous in his engagement with the 
French ſquadron near Cape-Frangois, than his conduct and 
ſagacity in a ſubſequent adventure near Port-au-Prince, a 
French harbour, ſituated at the bottom of a hay on the 
weſtern part of Hiſpaniola, behind the {mall iſland of Go- 
nave. After M. de Kerſin had taken his departure from 


windward from Port-Royal in Jamaica with three ſhips af 
the line, received intelligence that there was a French fleet 
at Port-au-Prince, ready to fail on their return to Europe: 
captain Forreſt then preſented the admiral with a plan for 
an attac on this place, and urged it earneſtly. This, how- 
ever, was declined, and captain Forreſt directed to cruile 
off the iſland Gonave for two days only, the admiral enjoin- 
ing him to return at the expiration of the time, andrejoin 
the ſquadron at Cape-Nicholas. Accordingly, captain 
Forreſt, in the Auguſta, proceeded up the bay, between 
the iſland Gonave and Hiſpaniola, with a view to execute 
plan which he had himſelf projected. Next day in the 
afternoon, though he perceived too ſloops, he forebore cha- 
ing, that he might not riſque a diſcovery; for the ſame 
purpoſe he hoiſted Dutch colours, and diſguiſed his ſh 
with tarpaulins. At five in the afternoon he diſcovered 
ſeven ſail of ſhips ſteering to the weſtward, and hauled from 
them, to avoid ſuſpicion ; but at the approach of night 
gave chaſe with all the ſail he could carry. About ten be 
perceived two fail, one of which fired a gun, and the other 
made the beſt of her way for Leoganne, another harbou! 
in the bay. At this period captain Forreſt reckoned eight 
fail to leeward, near another part called Petit Goave; com 
ing up with the ſhip which had fired the gun, ſhe ſubmit- 
ted without oppoſition, after he had hailed, and told her cap, 
tain what he was, produced two of his largeſt cannon, 3 
threatened to fink her if he ſhould give the leaſt alarm. 
forthwith ſhifted the priſoners from this prize, and yo 
on board of her 35 of his own crew, with orders to! p 
for Petit Goa va and intercept any of the fleet that might e 
tempt to reach that harbour. Then he made fail _ * 
reſt, and in the dawn of the morning, finding ante 
the middle of their fleet, he began to fire at them * * 
turns, as he could bring his guns to bear; they 2 1 
fire for ſome time; at length the Marguerite, the oy e, rh 
the Theodore ſtruc their colours. Theſe being r 
were afterwards uſed in taking the Maurice, Le Grand, x 
La Flore; the Brilliant alſo ſubmitted, and the Mars gar 
fail, in hopes of eſcaping, but the Auguſta coming up 
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| on ſhe likewiſe fell into the hands of the victor. 
Wasen well-conduRted ſtratagem, a whole fleet of 
aul were taken by a ſingle ſhip, in the neighbourhood 
ay? ar or five harbours, in any one of which they would 
« 2 found immediate ſhelter and ſecurity. The prizes, 
* h happened to be richly laden, were ſafely conveyed 
1 and there ſold at public auction, for the benefit 
3 — captors, who may ſafely challenge hiſtory to produce 
ſuch another inſtance of ſucceſs. : | 
The miniſtry having determined to make vigorous efforts 
againſt the enemy in North-America, admiral Boſcawen 
as yeſted with the command of the fleet deſtined for that 
ſervice and failed from St. Helen's on the 19th day of 
February, when the Invincible, of 74 guns, one of the beſt 
danse that conſtituted his ſuadron, ran a-ground, and pe- 
E = but her men, ſtores, and artillery were ſaved. In 
we courſe of the ſucceeding month, fir Edward Hawke 
geered into the Bay of Biſcay with another ſquadron, in or- 
der to intercept any ſupplies from France deſigned for Cape- 
Breton or Canada; and about the ſame time, the town of 
Embden, belonging to his Pruſſian mazelty, which had fal- 
len into the hands of the enemy, was ſuddenly retrieved by 
the conduct of commodore Holmes, ſtationed on that coaſt, 
who ſent up two of his ſmall ſhips to anchor in the river 
between Knok and the city. The garriſon, —_ 
three thouſand ſeven hundred men, finding themſelves thus 
cut off from all communication with the country below, 
abandoned the place with great precipitation, and ſome of 
their baggage being ſent off by water, was taken by the 
boars which the commodore armed for that purpoſe. It 
was in the ſame month that the admiralty received advice 
of another advantage by ſea, which had been gained by 
W :dmiral Oſborne, while he cruiſed between Cape de Gatt 
W 2nd Carthagena on the coaſt of Spain. On the 28th day 
of March he fell in with a French ſquadron, commanded 
by the marquis du Queſne, conſiſting of tour ſhips, namely, 
the Foudroyant, of 80 guns, the Orphee, of 64, the Ori- 
flamme, of 50, and Pleiade frigate, of 24, in their paſſage from 
Toulon to re-enforce M. de la Clue, who had for ſome 
time been blocked vp by admiral Oſborne in the harbour 
of Carthagena. The — no ſooner perceived the Engiiſh 
ſquadron than they diſperſed, and ſteered different courſes: 
then mr. Oſborne detached divers ſhips in purſuit of each, 
while he himſelf, with the body of his fleet, ſtood off for 
the bay of Carthagena, to watch the motions of the French 
& ſquadron which lay there at anchor. About ſeven in the 
| evening, the Orphee, having on board 500 men, ſtruc to 
captain Storr, in the Revenge, who loſt the calf of one leg 
in the engagement, during which he was ſuſtained by the 
ſhips Berwick and Preſton. The Monmouth, of 64 guns, 
commanded by captain Gardener, engaged the Foudroyant, 
one of the largeſt ſhips in the French navy, mounted with 
do cannon, and containing 800 men, under the direction of 
the marquis du Queſne. The action was maintained with 
preat fury on both ſides, and the gallant captain Gardener 
loſt his life; nevertheleſs, the fight was continued with 
unabating vigour by his heutenant, mr. Carkett, and the 
Foudroyant diſabled in ſuch a manner, that her comman- 
der ſtruc, as ſoon as the other Engliſh ſhips, the Swiftſure 
and the Hampton-Court, appeared. This mortifying ſtep, 
however, he did not take until he ſaw his ſhip like a 
wrec upon the water, and the decs covered with carnage. 
The Oriflamme was driven on ſhore under the caſtle of 
Aiglos, by the ſhips Montague and Monarque, commanded 
by captain Rowley and Montague, who could not com- 
plete their deſtruction without violating the neutrality of 
Spain. As for the Pleiade frigate, ſhe made her eſcape by 
being a prime ſailer. This was a ſevere ſtroke upon the 
enemy, who not only loſt two of their capital ſhips, but ſaw 
them added to the navy of Great-Britain, and the diſaſter 
was followed cloſe by another, which they could not help 
feeling with equal ſenſibility of mortification and chagrin. 
In the beginning of April, fir Edward Hawke, ſteering with 
his ſquadron into Baſque-road, on the coaſt of Poitou, 
diſcovered, off the Ifle of Aix, a French fleet at anchor, 
conũſting of five ſhips of the line, with ſix frigates, and 40 
tranſports, having on board 3000 troops, and a large quan- 
uty of ſtores and proviſions, intended as a ſupply tor their 
ettlements in North-America. They no ſooner ſaw the 
nghſh admiral advancing, than they began to flip their 
cables, and fly in the utmoſt confuſion. Some of them 
elcaped by ſea, but the greater number ran into ſhoal 
Vater, where they could not be purſued; and next morn- 
ng they appeared a-ground, lying on their broadſides. 
dir Edward Hawke, who had rode all night at anchor a- 
breaſt of the Iſle of Aix, furniſhed the ſhips Intrepid and 
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Medway with truſty pilots; and ſent them farther in when 
the flood began to make, with orders to ſound a-head, that 
he might know whether there was any poſſibility of attack- 
ing the enemy, but the want of a ſufficient depth of wa- 


ter tendered the ſcheme impratticablei In the mean time, 
the French threw oyer-voard their cannon, ſtores, and 
ballaſt; and boats and launches from Rochefort were em- 
ployed in carrying out warps, to drag their ſhips 2 
the ſoft mud, as ſoon as they ſhould be water-borne by 
the flowing-tide. By theſe means their large ſhips of wary 
and many of their tranſports, eſcaped into the river Cha- 
rente; but their loading was loſt, and the end of their 
equipment totally defeated. Another convoy of merchant- 
ſhips, under the protection of three "frigates, fir Edward 
Hawke; a few days before, had chaſed into the harbour of 
St. Martin's, in the Iſle of Rhe, where they ſtill remained, 
waiting an opportunity for hazarding a ſecond departure : 
a third, conſiſting of twelve fail, bound from Bourdeaux to 
Quebeck, under convoy of à frigate and armed veſſel, was 
encountered at ſea by one Britiſh ſhip of the line and two 
fire-ſhips, which took the frigate and armed veſlel, and two 
of the convoy afterwards met with the ſame fate; but this 
advantage was over-balanced by the loſs of captain James 
Hume, commander of the Pluto fire-ſhip, a brave aecom- 
pliſhed officer, who, in an unequal combat with the enemy, 


refuſed to quit the dec even when he was diſabled, and 


fell gloriouſly, covered with wounds, exhorting the people, 
with his lateſt breath, to continue the engagement while 
the ſhip could ſwim, and acquit themſelves with hunour in 
the ſervice of their country. 

On the 2gth day of May the Raiſonable, a French ſhip 
of the line, mounted with 64 cannon, having on board 630 
men, commanded by the prince de Mombazon chevalier 
de Rohan, was in her paſſage from Port I'Orient to Breſt, 
attacked by captain Dennis, in the Dorſetſhire, of 74 guns, 
and taken after an obſtinate engagement, in which 160 men 
of the prince's compliment were killed or wounded, and he 
ſuſtained great damage in his hull, ſails, and rigging. Theſe 
ſucceſſes were moreover chequered by the tidings of a la- 
mentable diſaſter that befell the ſhip Prince George, of 80 
guns, commanded by rear-admiral Broderick, in his paſſage 
to the Mediterranean. On the 13th day of April, between 
one and two in the afternoon, a dreadful fire broke out in 
the fore part of the ſhip, and raged with ſuch fury, that 
notwithſtanding all the efforts of the officers and men for 
ſeveral hours, the flames increaſed, and the ſhip being 
conſumed to the water's edge, the remnant ſunk about fix 
o'clock in the evening. The horror and conſternation of 
ſuch a ſcene are not eaſily deſcribed. When all endeavours 
proved fruitleſs, and no hope of preſerving the ſhip re- 
mained, the barge was hoiſted out for the preſervation of 
the admiral, who entered it 1 but all diſtinction 
of perſons being now aboliſhed, the ſeamen ruſhed into it 
in ſuch crowds, that in a few moments it overſet. The 
admiral, foreſeeing that this would be the caſe, ſtripped 
off his clothes, — committing himſelf to the mercy of the 
waves, was ſaved by the boat of a merchant-ſhip, after 
he had ſuſtained himſelf in the ſea a full hour by ſwim- 
ing. Captain Payton, who was the ſecond in command, 
remained upon the quarter-dec as long as it was poſſible 
to keep that ſtation, and then deſcending by the ſtern 
ladder, had the good fortune to be taken into a boat be- 
longing to the Alderney floop. The hull of the ſhip, maſts, 
and rigging, were now in a blaze, burſting tremendous 
in ſeveral parts through horrid clouds of ſmoak ; nothing 
was heard but the crackling of the flames, mingled with the 
diſmal cries of terror and diſtraction; nothing was ſeen but 
acts of phrenzy and deſperation. The miſerable wretches, 
affrighted at the horrors of ſuch a conflagration, ſought a 
fate leſs dreadful, by plunging into the ſea, and about 300 
men were preſerved by the boats belonging to ſome ſhips 
that accompanied the admiral in his voyage, but 5oo periſh- 
ed in the Ocean. 

The king of Great-Britain being determined to renew his 
attempt upon the coaſt of France, ordered a very formidable 
armament to be equipped for that purpoſe. Two powerful 
ſquadrons by ſea were deſtined for the ſervices of this ex- 
pedition, the firſt, conſiſting of eleven yo ſhips, was com» 
manded by lord Anſon and fir Edward Hawke: the other, 
compoſed of four ſhips of the line, ſeven frigates, ſix ſloops, 
two fire-ſhips, two bombs, ten cutters, twenty tenders, ten 
ſtore-ſhips, and one hundred tranſports, put under the di- 
rection of commodore Howe, who had ſignalized himfelf 
by his gallantry and conduct in the courſe of the laſt fruit- 
leſs expedition. The plan of a deſcent upon France hav- 
ing been adopted by the miniſtry, a body of troops, con- 
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ſilling of fixteen regiments, nine troops of light-horſe, and 
6000 marines, was aſſembled for the execution of this de- 
ſign, and embarked under the command of the duke of 
Marlborough; a nobleman, who, though he did not in- 
herit all the military genius of his grandfather, yet far ex- 
celled him in the amiable and ſocial qualities of the heart: 
he was brave beyond all queſtion, generous to profuſion, 
and good-natured to exceſs. On this occaſion, he was 
aſſiſted by the councils of lord George Sackville, ſecond 
in command, ſon to the duke of Dorlet ; an officer of ex- 
perience and reputation, who had, in the civil departments 
of government, exhibited proofs of extraordinary genius 
and uncommon application. The troops, having been en- 
camped for ſome time upon the Iſle of Wight,, were 
embarked in the latter end of May, and the two fleets 
ſailed in the beginmng: of June for the coaſt of Bretagne, 
leaving the people of England fluſhed with the gayeſt bopes 
of victory and conqueſt. The two fleets parted, at. ſea: 
lord — with his ſquadron," proceeded to the bay of 
Biſcay, in order to watch the motions. of the enemy's ſhips, 
and harraſs their navigation; while commodore Howe, 
with the land- forces, ſteered directly towards St. Maloes, a 
ſtrong place of conſiderable commerce, ſituated on the 
coaſt of Bretagne, againſt which the purpoſed invaſion 
ſeemed to be chiefly intended. The town, however, was 
found too well fortified, both by art and nature, to admit 
of an attempt by ſea with any. proſpect of ſucceſs; and, 
therefore, it was reſolved to make a deſcent in the neigh- 
bourhood. After the fleet had been, by contrary winds, 
detained ſeveral days in fight of the French coaſt, it ar- 


rived in the bay of Cancalle, about two leagues to the 


eaſtward of St. Maloes, and mr. Howe having filenced 'a 
ſmall battery which the enemy had occaſionally raiſed upon 
the beach, the troops were landed, without further oppo- 
ſition; on the 6th day of June, The duke of Marlbo- 
rough immediately began his march towards St. Servan, 
with a view to deſtroy ſuch ſhipping and magazines as 
might be in any acceſſible parts of the river; and this 
ſcheme was executed with ſucceſs. A great quantity of 
naval ſtores, two ſhips of war, ſeveral privateers, and about 
fourſcore veſſels of different forts, were ſet on fire and 
reduced to aſhes, almoſt under the cannon of the place, 


which, however, they could not pretend to beſiege in 


form. His grace having received repeated advices that 
the enemy were buſily employed in aſſembling forces to 
march againſt him, returned to Cancalle, where mr. 
Howe had made ſuch a maſterly diſpoſition of the boats 
and tranſports, that the re-embarkation of the troops was 
performed with ſurpriſing eaſe and expedition. The forces, 
while they remained on ſhore, were reſtrained from all 
outrages by the moſt ſevere diſcipline ; and the French 
houſes, which their inhabitants had abandoned, were left 
untouched. Immediately after their landing, the duke of 


Marlborough, as commander in chief, publiſhed and diſtri- 


buted a manifeſto, addrefied to the people of Bretagne, 
giving them to underſtand, that his deſcent upon the coaſt 
was not effected with a deſign to make war on the inha- 
bitants of the open country, except ſuch as ſhould be found 
in arms, or otherwiſe oppoſing the operations of his Britan- 
nick majeſty : that all who were willing to continue in 


peaceable poſſeſſion of their effects, might remain unmo- 


leſted in their reſpective dwellings, and follow their uſual 
occupations; that, beſides the cuſtoms and taxes they 
uſed to pay to their own king, nothing ſhould be required 
of them but what was abſolutely neceflary for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the army; and that, for all proviſions brought 
in, they ſhould be paid in ready money. He concluded 


this notice with declaring, that if, notwithſtanding theſe | 


aſſurances of prote&tiSh, they ſhould carry off their effects 
and proviſions, and abandon the places of their habitation, 
he would treat them as enemies, and deſtroy their houſes 
with fire and ſword. To the magiſtracy of St. Maloes he 


_ likewiſe ſent a letter, importing, that as all the inhabitants 


of the towns and villages between Dinant, Rennes, and 
Doll, now in his poſſeſſion, had deſerted their habitations, 
probably to avoid the payment of the uſual contributions ; 
and he being informed that the magiſtrates had compelled 
the people of the country to retire into the town of St. 
Maloes, he now gave them notice, -that if they did not im- 
mediately ſend them bac to their houſes, and come them- 
ſelves to his head-quarters, to ſettle the contributions, he 
ſhould think himſelf obliged to proceed to military execu- 
tion. Theſe threats, however, were not put in force, al- 
though the magiſtrates of St. Maloes did not think proper 
ito comply with his injunction. But it was found altogether 
mpoſſible to prevent irregularities among troops that were 


_ expoled to ſome rough weather. In a few 


by tempeſtuous weather, were not as yet laid aſide tor 
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naturally licentious. Some houſes were pillaged 
without acts of barbarity: but the offenders were _ dot 
to immediate juſtice; and it muſt be owned, 48 , ought 
teſtable proof of the general's humanity, that in def 
the magazines of the enemy at St. Servan, whic| roying 
termed the ſuburbs of St. Maloes, he ordered * 
ſtore- houſe to be ſpared, becauſe it could not be "” 
without endangering the whole diſtrict. The Bi 
being re-embarked, including about five hundred! 
horſe, which had been diſciplined and carried over . 
view to ſcour the country, the fleet was detained * 

trary winds in the bay of Cancalle for ſevetal days ; con. 
which a deſign ſeems to have been formed for at 4's 
Granville, which had, been reconnoitred by ſome a 

engineers: but, in conſequence of their reps ot the 


a | rt, the {c 
was laid afide, and the fleet ſtood out to tea, r- 


ſed t weat days, 
blowing in a northern direction, they ſteered 4A "ay 


the French coaſt, and ran in with the land near Havre.de 
Grace, where the flat-bottomed boats, provided for 1 l 
ing, were hoiſted out, and a ſecond diſembarkation « : 
pected, But the wind blowing violently towards the _ 
ing, the boats were re-ſhipped, and the fleet obliged 4 
quit the land, in order to avoid the dangers of a 3 
Next day, the weather being more moderate, they returne 
to the ſame ſtation, and orders were given to prepare for 
deſcent ; but the duke of Marlborough having * 
view of the coaſt in an open cutter, accompanied by com 
modore Howe, thought propef th wave the attempt, They 
next ſtep was to bear away before the wind for Cherho,; 
in the neighbourhood of which place the fleet came to a. 
chor. Here ſome of the tranſports received the fire of f 
different batteries; and a conſiderable body of troops ap- 
peared in arms to diſpute the landing; neverthelels, the 
general reſolved that the forts Querqueville, Homme 
and Gallet ſhould be attacked in the night by the oF: 
regiment of guards. The ſoldiers were actually diftriburcd 
in the flat-bottomed boats, and every preparation made for 
this enterprize, when the wind began to blow with fuch 
violence, that the troops could not be landed without the 
molt imminent danger and difficulty, nor properly ſuſtained 
in caſe of a repulſe, even if the diſembarkation could have 
been effected. This attempt, therefore, was laid aſide, bit 
at the ſame time a reſolution taken to ſtand in towards the 
ſhore with the whole fleet, to cover a general landing. A 
diſpoſition was made accordingly, but the ſtorm increaſing, 
the tranſports ran foul of cach other, and the ſhips were ex- 
poſed to all the perils of a lee-ſhore, for the gale bleu d- 
rectly upon the coaſt; beſides, the proviſions began to fail, 
and the hay for the horſes was almoſt conſumed. Thele 
concurring reaſons induced the commanders to poſtpone 
the diſembarkation to a more favourable opportunity. The 
fleet ſtood out to ſea, the tempeſt abated, they ſteered for 
the Ifle of Wight, and next day anchored at St. Helen's, 
Such was the iſſue of an enterprize achieved with confider- 
able ſucceſs, if we conſider the damage done to the enemy's 
ſhipping, and the other objects which the miniſtry had in 
view; namely, to ſecure the navigation of the channe, 
and make a diyerſion in favour of German allies, by 
alarming the French king, and obliging him to emp 
a great number of troops to defend his coaſt from in 
and invaſion : but whether ſuch a mighty armament 5 
neceſſary for the accompliſhment of thele petty aims, and 
whether the ſame armament might not have been é 
ployed in executing ſchemes of infinitely greater adh. 
tage to the nation, we ſhall leave to the judicious reader 
own reflexion. > 
The deſigns upon the coaſt of France, though inter! 


mal 


fer On fire 
itiſh force; 


ted 
the 
whole feaſon: but, in the mean time, the troops were * 
embarked on the Ifle of Wight; and one brigade marc 5 
to the northward, to join a body of troops with 2 
eee reſolved to augment the army of the _ 
ermany, commanded by prince Ferdinand of 2 
The duke of Marlborough and lord George Sackville | : 6; 
appointed to conduct this Britiſh corps upon the _— 
the command of the marine expeditions devolved 8 
tenant-general Bligh, an old experienced officer, - ; 
ſerved with reputation ; and his royal highneſs prin laſs 
ward, aftewards created duke of York, entered a- mes 
tier with commodore Howe, in order to learn the a. 
of the ſea ſervice. The remainder of the troops —_ 
embarked, and every thing prepared for the ow 15 . 
dition, the fleet failed from St. Helen's on the Ry 
guſt; and after a tedious paſſage from calms - = ; 
winds, anchored on the 7th in the bay of Cherbourg 
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time the enemy had entrenched themſelves within a on the town, and a plan of re- embarkation, conterted, as it 
pe. nding from the fort Ecceur eville, w hich ſtands appeared from the reports of peaſants and deſerters that the 
wy FE miles to the weſtward of Cherbourg, aloug the enemy were already increaſed to a formidable number. A 
_—— ſpace of four miles, fortified with ſeveral bat- flight entrenchment being raiſed, ſufficient to defend the 
_ yr tober diſtances. Beh.nd this retrenchment a bo- laſt diviſion that ſhould be re-embarked, the ſtores and ar- 
mw hoſe = intantry appeared in red and blue uniforms; tillery were ſhipped, and the light-horſes conveyed on board 
3 they did not advance to the open beach, the lels their reſpective tranſports, by means of platforms laid in the 
aue was run in landing the Britiſh forces. At firſt a bomb- flat: bottomed veſſels. On the 16th day of Augult, at three 
* had been ſent to anchor near the town, and throw o clock in the morning, the forces marched from Cherbourg 
Rs (hells into the place, as a teint to amule the enemy, down to the beach, and re-embarked at Forc-Galet, without 
and deceive them with regard to the place of difembarka- the leaſſ diſturbance from the enemy. | 
tion, while the general had determined to land about a This lervice being happily performed, the fleet ſet tail for 
league to the weitward of Querqueville, the molt weſtern the coaſt of England, and anchored in the road of Wey- 
dort in the bay. The other bomb ketches, being poſted mouth, under the high land of Portland. In two days it 
along ſhore, did contiderable execution upon the entrench- weighed and itood again to the ſouthward ; but was oblig- 
ments, not only by throwing ihelis in the uſual way, but al- ed, by contrary winds, to return to the fame riding, The 
lo by uſing ball- mo tars, filled, with great quantities of balls, ſecond effort, however, was more effectual. The flect with 
which may be thrown to a great ditlance, and, by ſcattering ſome difficulty kept the ſea, and ſteering to the French coaſt, 
ae they fly, do abundance of milchiet. While thete Ketches came to anchor in the bay of St. Lunaire, two leagues to the 
fred without cealing, the grenadiers and guards were weltward of St. Maloes, againſt which it was determined to 
rowed regularly alhore in the flat bottomed boats, and, make another attempr. The floops and ketches being 
landing without ophotion, in{tantly formed on a linall open ranged along ſhore to cover the diſembai kation, the troops 
tion of the beach, with a natural bre1lt- work 1n,cherr tront, landed on a tair open beach, and a detachment of grena- 
having on the other fide a hollow way, and a village rifing diers was ſent to the harbaur of St. Briac, above the town of 
berond it with a ſudden aſcent : on the left, the ground was St. Malo, where they deſtroyed about 15 mall veflels : but 
interſected by hedges, and covered wich orchards, and from St. Maloes itelt being properly ſurveyed, appeared to be 
this quarter the enemy advanced in order. The Britiſh above inſult, cither from the land forces or the ſhipping. 
troops immediately quitted the br cait-work, in order to meet The mouth of the river that forms its baſon extends above 
them balf-way, and a ſtraggling fire began; but the French two miles in breadth at its narroweſt part, ſo as to be out of 
edging to the left, took potleſſion of the hill, from whence the reach of land- batteries, and the entrance is detended by 
they piqueered with the advanced poſts of the Engliſh. In ſuch forts and batteries as the ſhips of war could not pre- 
the mcan time, the reſt of the intantry were diſembarked, tend to filence, conſidering the difficult navigation of the 
and the enemy at night retired. As the light troops were channels beſides 5o pieces of large cannon planted on theſe 
not yet landed, general Bligh encamped that night at the forts and batteries, the enem had mounted 40 on the weſt 
village of Erville, on a piece of ground that did not extend fide of the town ; and the baſon was, moreover, ſtrengthen— 
above 400 paces ; fo that the tents were pitched in a crowd- ed by ſeven frigates or armed veflels, whoſe guns might 
ed and irregular manner. Next morning, the general hav- have been brought to bear upon any batteries that could be 
ing received intelligence that no parties of the enemy were raifed on ſhore, as well as upon ſhips entering by the uſual 
ſeen moving on the hill, or in the plain, and chat fort Quer- channel. For theſe ſubſtantial reaſons the deſign againſt 
qucville was entirely handoned, made a dipoſition for St. Maloes was dropped; but the general being unwilling 
marching in two columns to Cherbourg, An advanced to re-embark without having taken tome ſtep for the further 
party took immediate polltetfion of Querqueville ; and the annoyance of the enemy, refolved to penetrate into the 
lines and batteries along the ſhore were now delerted by the country, conducting his motions, however, ſo as to be near 
enemy. The Britiſh torces marching behind St. Aulne, the fleet, which had, by this time, quitted the bay of St. 
Eccurdeville, Hommet, and Ja Galer, found the town oft Lunaire, where it could not ride with any ſafety, and an- 
Cherbourg likewiſe abandoned, and the gates being open, chored in the hay of St. Cas, about three leagues to the 
entered it without oppolition. The citizens, encouraged by weſtward. | 
a manifeſto containing a promite of protection, which had On Friday the 8th of September, general Bligh, with his 
been publiſhed and diſtributed, in order to qu et their ap- little army, began his march for Guildo, at the diſtance of 
prehenſions, received their new gueits with a good grace, nine miles, which he reached in the evening: next day he 
overwhelming them with civilities, for which they met with croſſed a little gut or inlet of the lea, at low water, and his 
a very ungrateful return; for as the bulk of the army was troops being incommoded by the peaſants, who fired at 
not regularly encamped and ſuperintended, the ſoldiers them from hedges and houſes, he ſent a prieſt with a meſ- 
were at Wherty to indulge themſelves in riot and licentiouſ- ſage, intimating, that if they would not deſiſt, he would re- 
nels. All night long they ravaged the adjacent country duce their houles to aſhes. No regard being paid to this 
without reſtraint ; and as no guards had been regularly imimation, the houics were actually ſet on fire as ſoon as 
placed in the ſtreets and avenues of Cherbourg, to prevent the troops had formed their camp about two miles on the 
diforders, the town itſelf was not excmpred from pillage and other fide of the inlet. Next morning he proceeded to the 
brutality, Theſe outrages, however, were no tooner village of Martignon, where, after ſome {mart ſkirmiſhing, 
known, than the general took immediate ſteps for putting a the French piquets appeared, drawn up in order, to the 
ftopio them for the preſent, and preventing all irregulari- number of two battalions; but having ſuſtained a few ſhot 
ties lor the future. Next morning the place being recon- from the Engliſh held-pieces, and ſeeing the grenadiers ad- 
noted, he determined to deſtroy, without delay, all the vance, they fuddenly diſperſed. General Bligh continuing 
tofts and the baſon ; and the execution of this deſign was. his rout through the village, encamped in the open ground, 
leit 10 the engineers, aſſiſted by the officers of the fleet and about three miles from the bay of St. Cas, which was this 
artillery, Great ſums of money had been expendea upon day reconnoitred for re-embarkation : for he now received 
ie harbour and baſon of Cherbourg, which at one time was undoubted intelligence, that the duke d' Aiguillon had ad- 
contidered by the French court as an object of great im- vanced from Breſt to Lambale, within ſix miles of the Eng- 
portance, from its ſituation reſpecting the river Seine, as liſh camp, at the head of 12 regular battalions, 6 ſquadrons, 
well as the oppoſite coaſt of England; but as the works 2 regiments of militia, 8 mortars, and 10 pieces of cannon. 
were left unfiniſhed, in all appearence the plan had grown The bayof St. Cas was covered by an entrenchment which 
into ditreputation. The enemy had raiſed ſeveral uncon- the enemy had thrown up, to prevent or oppole any diſ- 
nected batteries along the bay, but the town itſelf was quite cmbarkation; and on the outſide of this work there was a 
open and defenſeleſs. While the engineers were employed range of fand-hills extending along ſhore, which could 
in demoliſhing the works, the light-horſe ſcoured the coun- have ſerved as a cover to the enemy, from whence they 
try, and detachments were every day ſent out towards Wal- might have annoyed the troops in re-embarking : for this 
loign, at the diſtance of four leagues from Cherbourg, where reaton a propoſal was made to the general, that the forces 
the enemy were encamped, and every hour received re-en- ſhould be re-embarked from a fair open beach on the left, 
torcements. Several ſkirmithes were fought by the out- par- between St. Cas and Guildo; but this advice was rejected, 
ues of each army, in one of which capt. Lindſay, a gallant and, indeed, the ſubſequent operations of the army {avour- 
young officer, who had been very inſtrumental in training ed ſtrong of blind ſecurity and raſh preſumption. Had the 
the light horſe, was mortally wounded. The harbour and troops decamped in the night without noiſe, in all probabi- 
baſon ot Cherbourg being deſtroyed, together with all the lity they would have arrived at the beach before the French 
forts in the neighbourhood, and about twenty pieces of had received the leaſt intelligence of their motion; and, 
raſs cannon ſecured on board the Engliſh ſhips, a contri- in that caſe, the whole army, conſiſting of about 6000 men, 
ation, amounting to about 3oool. ſterling, was exacted up- might have been re-embarked without the leaſt interrup- 
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tion: but, inſtead of this cautious manner of proceeding, 
the drums were beaten at two o'clock in the morning, as if 
with intention to give notice to the enemy, who forthwith 
repeated the ſame ſignal. The troops were in motion be- 
fore three, and though the length of the march did not ex- 
ceed three miles, the halts and interruptions were ſo nume- 
rous and frequent, that they did not arrive on the beach of 
St. Cas till nine. Then the embarkation was begun, and 
might have been happily finiſhed, had the tranſports lain 
near the ſhore, and received the men as faſt as the boats 
could have conveyed them on board, without diſtinction; 
but many ſhips rode at a conſiderable diſtance, and every 
boat carried the men on board the reſge&tive tranſports to 
which they belonged; a punctilio of diſpoſition by which. a 

reat deal of time was unneceffarily conſumed. The ſmall 
ſhips and bomb-ketches were brought near the ſhore, to 
cover the re-embarkation; and a conſiderable number of 
ſca-officers were ſtationed on the beach, to ſuperintend the 
boats? crews, and regulate the ſervice; but, notwithſtand- 
ing all their attention and authority, ſome of the boats were 
otherwiſe em loyed than in conveying the unhappy ſoldiers. 
Had all the” cutters and ſmall craft belonging to the fleet 
been properly occupied in this ſervice, the diſgrace and 
diſaſter of the day would ſcarce have happened. The Bri- 
tiſh forces had ſkirmiſhed a little on the march, but no con- 
ſiderable body of the enemy appeared until the embarkation 
was begun; then they took poſſeſſion of an eminence by a 
wind-mill, and forthwith opened a battery of ten cannon 
and eight mortars, from whence they fired wich conſiderable 
effect upon the ſoldiers on the beach, and on the boats in 
their paſſage. They afterwards began to march down the 
hill, partly covered by a hollow way on their left, with de- 
ſign to gain a wood, where they might form and extend 
themſelves along the front of the Englith, and advance 
againſt them. under ſhelter of the ſand-hills; but in their 
defcent they ſuffered extremely from the cannon and mortars 
of the ſhipping, which made great havoc, and threw them 
into confuſion. Their line of march down the hill was 
ſtaggered, and for ſome time continued in ſuſpence; then 
they turned off to one fide, extended theinſelves along a hill 
to their left, and advanced in a hollow way, from whence they 
ſuddenly ruſhed out to the attac. Though the greater 
part of the Britiſh troops were already embarked, the rear- 
guard, conſiſting of all the grenadiers, and half of the firſt 
regiment of guards, remained on the ſhore, to the number 
of 1500, under the command of major-general Dury. 
This officer, ſeeing the French advance, ordered his troops 
to form in grand diviſions, and march from behind the 
bank that covered them, 1n order to charge the enemy be- 
fore they could be formed on the plain. Had this ſtep 
been taken when it was firſt ſuggeſted to mr. Dury, before 
the French were ditcngaged from the hollow way, perhaps 
it might have ſo far ſucceeded as to diſconcert and throw 
them into confuſion : but by this ume they had extended 
themſelves into a very formidable front, and no hope re- 
mained of being able to withitand ſuch a fuperior number. 
Inſtead of attempting to fight againſt ſuch odds in an open 
field of battle, they might have retreated along the beach 
to a roc on the left, in which progreſs their right flank 
would have been fecuted by the entrenchment; and the 
enemy could not have purſued them along the ſhore, with- 
out being expoſed to {uch a fire from the ſhipping, as in all 
probability they could not have ſuſtained. 

This ſcheme was likewiſe propoſed to mr. Dury; but he 
ſeemed to be actuated by a ſpirit of infatuation. The 
Engliſh line being drawn up in uneven ground, began the 
action with an unregular fire from right to left, which the 
enemy returned; but their uſual fortitude and refolution 
ſcemed to forſake them on this occaſion. They ſaw them- 
ſelves in danger of being ſurrounded, and cut in pieces; 
their officers dropped on every fide; and all hope of retreat 
was now intercepted. _In this cruel ditemma their ſpirits 
failed; they were ſcized with a panic; they faultered, they 
broke, and in leſs than five minutes after the engagement 
began they fled in the utmoſt confuſion, purſued by the 
encmy, who no ſooner ſaw them give way than they fell in 
among them with their bayonets fixed, and made a great 
carnage. General Dury being dangerouſly wounded, ran 
into the ſea, where he periſhed; and this was the fate of a 
great number, officers as well as ſoldiers. Many ſwam to- 
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wards the boats and veſſels, which were ordered to give 
them all manner of aſſiſtance; but by far the greater num- 
ber were either butchered on the beach, or drowned in the 
water: a ſmall body, however, inſtead of throwing them- 
ſelves into the ſea, retired to the roc on the left, where 
they made a ſtand, until they had exhauſted their ammuni- 
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tion, and then ſurrendered at diſcretion, The ha 
moreover increaſed by the ſhot and ſhells diſch,, v. 
the battery which the enemy had raiſed on the hi n 
ſlaughter would not have been fo great, had not the 
ſoldiers been exaſperated by the fire from the fr 
which was {till maintained even after the Englih , 
were routed: but this was no ſooner filenced hy , * 
from the commodore, than the enemy exhibited 3 dal 
example of moderation and humanity, in grantin _ 
diate quarter and protection to the vanquiſhed 
1000 choſen men of the Engliſh army were killed an 
priſoners on this occaſion : nor was the advantage 
purchaſed by the French troops, among whom the 
ſhells from the frigates and ketches had done ore 
tion. The clemency of the victors was the mor 
able, as the Britiſh troops in this expedition bad h. 
ſhamefully guilty of marauding, pillaging, burnin „ 
other exceſſes. War is ſo dreadful in itſelf, and om 
in its conſequences, that the exerciſe of generoſity and Sc 
paſſion, by which its horrors are mitigated, ought eye pi 
be applauded, encouraged, and imitated. We ougjy 15 
to uſe our beſt endeavours to deſerve this treatment ar th 
hands of a civilized enemy. Let us be humane in our * 
to thoſe whom the fate of war hath ſubjected to our king 
let us, in proſecuting our military operations, maintain th. 
moſt rigid diſcipline among the troops, and religiouſly 15 
ſtain from all acts of violence and oppreſſion. Thus, 4 lu. 
dable emulation will undoubtedly enſue, and the poven 5 
war vie with each other in humanity and politeneſs. * 
other reſpects, the commander of an invading armamem 
will always find his account in being well with the comma 
people of the country in which the deſcent is made, Þy 
civil treatment and ſeaſonable gratifications, hey will hg 
encouraged to bring into the camp regular ſupplics of pro- 
viſions and refreſhment; they will mingle with the ſoldier 
and even form friendſhips among them; ſerve as ouides, 
meſſengers, and interpreters; let out their cattle for hire 2 
draft-horſes; work in their own perſons as day-labourers; 
diſcover proper fords, bridges, roads, paſtes, and defiles; 
and, if artfuily managed, communicate many uſeful hints d 
intelligence. If great care and circumſpection be not ex- 
erted in maintaining diſcipline, and bridling the licentious 
diſpoſition of the ſoldiers, ſuch invaſions will be produdire 
of nothing but miſcarriage and diftgrace : for this, at hett, 
is but a piratical way of carrying on war: and the troops 
engaged in it are, in ſome meaſure, debauched by the na- 
ture of the fervice. They are crowded together in tam 
ports, where the minute particulars of military order cannot 
be obſerved, even though the good of the ſervice greuly 
depends upon a due obſervance of theſe forms. The {ol- 
diers grow negligent, and inattentive to cleannels and the 
exterior ornam̃ent of drefs : they become flovenly, flothtul, 
and altogether unfit for a return of duty : they are tumbled 
about occaſionly in ſhips and boats, landed and re-embark- 
ed in a tumultuous manner, under a divided and diſorderly 
command: they are accuſtomed to retire at the firſt report 
of an approaching enemy, and to take ſhelter on another 
element; nay, their ſmall pillaging parties are often obliged 
to fly before unarmed peaſants. Their duty on ſuch occt- 
fions is the molt unmanly part of a ſoldier's office; name: 
ly, to ruin, ravage, and deſtroy. They ſoon yield to the 
temptation of pillage, and are habituated to rapine : tle) 
give looſe to intemperance, riot, and intoxication ; comm! 
a thouſand excefles; and, when the enemy appears, "= 
on hard the ſhips with their booty. Thus the dignity , 
the ſetvice is debaſed : they loſe all ſenſe of honour, 20% © 
ſhame : they are no longer reſtricted by military las, 9 
over-awed by the authority of officers: in a word, they de, 
generate into a ſpecies of lawleſs buccancers. From ſuch 5 
total relaxation of morals and diſcipline, what can es n 
but riot, confuſion, -diſhonour, and defeat? All the * 
vantage that can be expected from theſe ſudden ſtarts e 
invaſion will ſcarce over- balance the evils we have mentien“ 
ed, together with the extraordinary expence of equine 
armaments of this nature. True it is, theſe deſcents oblige 
the French king to employ a conſiderable number Gn 
troops for the defence of his maritime places: they oe 
to ruin the trade of his ſubjects, protect the navigation n 
Great-Britain, and ſecure its coaſt from invaſion: 12 = 
purpoſes might be as effectually anſwered, at a ines 2 
expence, by the ſhipping alone. Should it be uu re 
pedient, however, to proſecute this deſultory kind 9 — — 
the commanders employed in it will do well to eee a 
that a deſcent ought never to be hazarded in an * 8 
country, without having taken proper precautions w ere 
a retreat; and the ſevereſt diſcipline ought to be ple 
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all the operations of his campaign; that a general 

ht never to diſembark but upon a well-concerted plan, 
_ mmence his military tranſactions without ſome im- 
ag one point or object in view; that a re-embarkation 
— never to be attempted, except from a clear open 
ED, where the approaches of an enemy may be ſeen, 

1 the troops covered by the fire of their —_— Thoſe 
- reſumed to reflect upon the particulars of this laſt ex- 
: Aon owned themſelves at a loſs to account for the con- 
duct of the general, in remaining on ſhore after the deſign 
vpon St. Maloes was laid aſide; in penctrating ſo far into 
the country, without any viſible object; neglecting the re- 
eated intelligence which he received ; communicating by 
beat of drum his midnight motions to an enemy of double 
his force; loitering near ſeven hours in a march of three 
miles ; and, laſtly, attempting the re-embarkation of the 
troops at a place where no proper meaſures had been taken 
for their cover and defence. After the action of St. Cas, ſome 
civilities, by meſſage, paſſed between the duke d'Aiguillon 
and the Engliſh commanders, who were favoured with a 
It of the priſoners, including four ſea-captains - and al- 
ſured that the wounded (hould receive all poſſible comfort 
and aſliſtance. Theſe matters being aqjuſted, commodore 
Howe returned with the fleet to Spithead, and the ſoldiers 
were diſembarked. 

The ſucceſs of the attempt upon Cherbourg had elevated 
the people to a degree of childiſh triumph; and the govern- 
ment thought proper to indulge this petulant ſpirit of exul- 
tation, by expoſing 21 pieces of French cannon in Hyde- 
park, from whence they were drawn in proceſſion to the 
Tower, amidſt the acclamations of the populace. From 
this pinnacle of elation and pride they were precipitated to 
the abyſs of deſpondence or dejection, by the account of 
the miſcarriage at St. Cas, which buoyed up the ſpirits of 
the French in the ſame proportion. The people of that na- 
tion began to ſtand in need of ſome ſuch cordial after the 
loiſes they had ſuſtained, and the miniſtry of Verſailles did 
not fail to make the moſt of this advantage; they publiſhed 
a pompous narrative of the battle at St. Cas, and magnified 
into a mighty victory the puny chec which they had given 
to the rear-guard of an inconſiderable detachment. The 
people received it with implicit belief, becaule it was agree- 
able to their paſſions, and congratulated themſelves upon 
their ſucceſs in hyperholes, dictated by that vivacity ſo pe- 
culiar to the French nation. Indeed, theſe are artifices 
which the miniſters of every nation find it neceſſary to uſe 
at certain conjunctures, in governing the turbulent and ca- 
pricious multitude. After the misfortune at St. Cas, no- 
thing further was attempted by that armament ; nor was 
any enterprize of importance achieved by the Britiſh ſhips 
in Europe during the courſe of this ſummer. The cruizers, 
however, ſtill continued active and alert. Captain Hervey, 
in the ſhip Monmouth, deftroyed a French ſhip of forty 
guns in the iſland of Malta; an exploit of which the Mal- 
tele loudly complained, as a violation of their neutrality. 
About 20 fail of ſmall French veſſels were driven aſhore on 
the rocs of Bretagne, by ſome cruizers belonging to the 
fleet commanded by lord Anſon, after a ſmart engagement 
with two frigates, under whoſe convoy they failed. In the 
zonth of November the Belliqueux, a French ſhip of war, 
mounted with 64 guns, having, by miſtake, run up St. 
George's channel, and anchored in Lundy-road, captain 
daumarez, of the Antelope, then lying in King-road, imme- 
diately weighed and went in queſt of her, according to the 
alvice he had received. When he appeared, the French 
captain heaved up his anchor, and made a ſhow of prepar- 
ing tor an engagement; but ſoon hauled down his colours, 
and without firing a ſhot ſurrendered, with a complement 
vt 417 men, to a ſhip of inferior force, both in number of 
hands and weight of metal.—By this time the Englith pri- 
vateers twarmed to ſuch a degree in the channel, that ſcarce 
French veſſel durſt quit the harbour, and conſequently 
there was little or no booty to be obtained. In this dearth 
0 legal prizes, ſome of the adventurers were tempted to 
commut acts of piracy, and actually rifled the ſhips of neutral 
Ytons. A Dutch veſſel, having on board the baggage and 
domeſtics belonging to the marquis de Pignatelli, embaſ- 
lador from the court of Spain to the king of Denmark, 
vas boarded three times ſucceſſively by the crews of three 

ifferent privateers, who forced the hatches, rummaged the 
old, broke open and rifled the trunks and boxes of the 
mbaſlador, inſulted and even cruelly bruiſed his officers, 
"1pped his domeſtics, and carried off his effects, together 
ww letters of credit, and a bill of exchange. Complaints 
theſe outrages being made to the court of London, the 
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lords of the admiralty promiſed, in the Gazette, a reward 
of gool. without deduction, to any perſon who ſhould diſco- 
ver the offenders concerned in theſe acts of piracy. Some 
of them were detected accordingly, and brought to condign 
puniſhment. 

The Dutch had for ſome time carried on a very conſider- 
able tratfic, not only in taking the fair advantages of their 
neutrality, but alſo in ſupplying the French with naval 
ſtores, and tranſporting the produce of the French ſugar- 
colonies to Europe, as carriers hired by the proprictors. 
The Engliſh government, incenſed at this unfair commerce, 
proſecuted with ſuch flagrant partiality for their enemies, 
iſſued orders for the cruizers to arreſt all ſhips of neutral 
powers that ſhould have French property on board ; and 
theſe orders were executed with rigour and ſeverity. A 
great number of Dutch ſhips were taken, and condemned 
as legal prizes, both in England and Jamaica: ſometimes 
the owners met with hard mcaſure, and ſome crews were 
treated with inſolence and barbarity. The ſubjects of the 
United-Provinces raiſed a loud clamour againſt the Eng- 
glith, for having by theſe captures violated the law of na- 
tions, and the particular treaty of commerce ſubſiſting be- 
tween Great-Britain and the republic. Remonſtrances 
were made to the Englith miniſtry, who expoſtulated in their 
turn with the deputies of the ſtates-general ; and the two 
nations were enflamed againſt each other with the moſt 
bitter animoſity. The Britiſh reſident at the Hague, in a 
conference with the ſtates, repreſented, that the king his 
maſter could not hope to ſee peace ſpeedily re- eſtaLliſhed, 
if the neutral princes ſhould aſſume a right of carrying on 
the trade of his enemies : that he expected from their known 
Juſtice, and the alliance by which they were ſo nearly con- 
nected with his ſubjects, they would honeſtly abandon this 
fraudulent commerce, and agree that naval ſtores ſhould be 
comprehended in the claſs of contraband commodities. He 
anſwered ſome articles of the complaints they had made 
with an appearance of candour and moderation ; declared 
his majſty's abhorrence of the violences which had been 
committed upon the ſubjects of the United Provinces ; ex- 
plained the ſteps which had been taken by the Engliſh go- 
vernment to bring the offenders to juſtice, as well as to pre- 
vent ſuch outrages for the future; and aſſured them, that 
his Britannick majeſty had nothing more at heart than to re- 
new and maintain, in full force, the mutual confidence and 
friendſhip by which the maritime powers of England and 
Holland had been ſo long united. 

Theſe profeſſions of eſteem and affection were not ſuſſi- 
cient to quiet the minds and appeaſe the reſentment of the 
Dutch merchants; and the French party, which was both 
numerous and powerful, employed all their art and in- 
fluence to exaſperate their paſſions, and widen the breach 
between the two nations. The court of Verſailles, did not 
fail to ſeize this opportunity of inſinuation: while, on one 
hand, their miniſters and emiſſaries in Holland exaggerated 
the indignities and injuries which the ſtates had ſuſtained 
from the inſolence and rapacity of the Englith ; they, on 
the other hand, flattered and caioled them with lictle ad- 
vantages in trade, and formal profeſſions of reſpect. Such 
was the memorial delivered by the count d'Aﬀry, intimat- 
ing that the ＋ yt a being under an abſolute neceſſity 
of employing all her forces to defend her hereditary domi- 


nions in Germany, ſhe had been obliged to withdraw her 


troops from Oſtend and Nieuport; and applicd to the 
French king, as her ally neareſt at hand, to garriſon theſe 
two places, which, however, ſhould be reſtored at the 
peace, or ſooner, ſhould her imperial majeſty think proper. 
The ſpirit of the Dutch merchants -at this juncture, and 
their ſentiments: with reſpe& to England, appeared with 
very high colouring in a memorial to the ſtates-general, 
ſubſcribed by 269 traders, compoſed and preſented with 
equal ſecreſy and circumſpection. In this famous remon- 
ſtrance they complained, that the violences and unjuſt de- 
predations commirted by the Engliſh ſhips of war and pri- 
vateers on the veſſels and effects of them and their fellow- 
ſubjects were not only continued, but daily multiplied; and 
cruelty and exceſs carried to ſuch a pitch of wanton bar- 
barity, that the petitioners were forced to implore the aſ- 
ſiſtance of their high- mightineſſes to protect, in the moſt 
efficacious manner, the commerce and navigation, which 
were the two finews of the republic. For this neceſſary 
purpole they offered to contribute each his contingent, and 
to arm at their own charge; and other propoſitions were 
made for an immediate augmentation of the marine. While 
this party induſtriouſly exerted all their power and credit 
to effect a rupture with England, the princeſs Gouvernante 
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employed all her intereſt and addreſs to divert them from 
this object, and alarm them with reſpect to the power and 
defigns of France; againſt which ſhe earneſtly exhorted 
them to augment their military forces by land, that they 
might be prepared to defend themſelves againſt all invaſion, 
At the ſame time, ſhe ſpared no pains to adjuſt the diffe- 
rences between her huſband's country and her father's king- 
dom; and, without doubt, her healing councils were of 

reat efficacy in preventing matters from coming to a very 
3 extremity. ; 

The whole ſtrength of Great-Britain during this cam- 
paign was not exhauſted in petty deſcents upon the coalt 
of France. The continent of America was the great theatre 
on which her chief vigour was diſplayed; nor did lhe fail 
to exert herſelf in ſuccelsful efforts againſt the French ſet- 
tlements on the coaſt of Africa. The whole gum trade, 
from Cape-Blanco to the river Gambia, an extent of 500 
miles, had been engrofled by the French, who built Fort- 
Louis within the mouth of the Senegal, extending their 
fatories near 300 leagues up that river, and on the ſame 
coaſt had foriified the iſland of Goree, in which they main- 
taincd a confiderable garriſon. The gum-ſenega, of which 
a great quantity is uſed by the manufacturers of England, 
being wholly in the hands of the enemy, the Engliſh dealers 
were obliged to buy it at ſecond hand from the Dutch, who 
purchaſed it of the French, and exacted an exorbitant price 
tor that commodity. This conſideration forwarded the 
plan for annexing the country to the poſſeſſion of Great- 
B-itain. The project was firlt conceived by mr. Thomas 
Cumming, a ſenſible quaker, who, as a private merchant, 
had made a voyageto Portenderrick, an adjoining part of 
the coaſt, and contracted a perlonal acquaintance with 
Amir, the Mooriſh king of Legibelli 4. He found this 
African prince well diſpoſed towards the ſubjects of Great- 
Britain, whom he publicly preferred to all other Europeans, 
and ſo exaſperated againſt the French, that he declared he 
ſhould never be eaſy till they were exterminated from the 
river Senegal. At that very time he had commenced hoſ- 
tilities againit them, and earneſtly deſired that the king of 
England would fend out an armament to reduce Fort-Lows 
and Goree, with ſome ſhips of force to protect the traders. 
In that caſe, he promted to join his Britannick majelty's 
forces, and grant an excluſive trade to his ſubjects. Mr 
Cumming, not only perceived the advantages that would 
reſult from ſuch an excluſive privilege with regard to the 
gum, but foreſaw many other important conſequences of an 
extenſive trade in a country, which, over and above the 
gum-'enega, contains many valuable articles, ſuch as gold- 
duſt, elephants-teeth, hides, cotton, bees-wax, . ſlaves, 
oltrich-feathers, indigo, ambergris, and civet. Elevated 
with the proſpect of an acquiſition to valuable to his coun- 
try, this honeſt quaker was equally minute and indefatiga- 
ble in his enquiries touching the commerce of the coaſt, 
as well as the ſtrength and fituation of the French ſettle- 
ments on the river Senegal ; and, at his return to England, 
actually formed the plan of an expedition for the conqueſt 
of Fort-Louis. This was preſented to the board of trade, 
by whom it was approved, after a ſevere examination; but 
it required the patriotic zcal and invincible perſeverance 
of Cumming to ſurmount a variety of obitacles before it 
was adopted by the miniſtry ; and even then it was not ex- 
ecuted in its full extent. He was abridged of one large 
ſhip, and in lieu of 600 land-forces, to be drafted from dit— 
ferent regiments, which he in vain demanded, firſt from the 
duke of Cumberland, and afterwards from lord Ligonier, 
the lords of the admiralty allotted 200 marines only tor this 
ſervice. After repeated ſollicitations he, in the year 1757, 
obtained an order, that the two annual ſhips bound ro the 
coaſt of Guinea ſhould be joined by a floop and two bufles, 
and make an attempt upon the French ſettlement in the 
river Senegal. Thele ſhips, however, were detained by 
contrary winds until the ſeaſon was too far advanced to ad- 
mit a prohability of ſucceſs, and therefore the deſign was 
poſtponed. In the beginning of the preſent year, mr. Cum- 
ming being re-enforced with the intereſt of a conſiderable 
merchant in the city, to whom he had communicated the 
plan, renewed his application to the miniſtry, and they re- 
ſolved to hazard the enterprize. A {ſmall ſquadron was 
equipped for this expedition, under the command of cap- 


The names the natives give to that part of South Barbary, known to 
merchants and navigators by that of the Gum Coaſt, and called in maps the 
Sandy Deſert of Sara, and ſometimes Zara, 

On this occaſion mr, Cumming may ſeem to have acted directly con- 
trary to the tenets of his religious profeifion ; but he ever declared to the 
miniſtry that. he was fully perſuaded his ſchemes might be accompliſhed with- 
out the effuſſion of human blood: and that if he thought otherwiſe, he would 
by no means have concerned himlelt about them. Ile alſo deſired, let the 
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tain Marſh, having on board a body of marine 
ed by major Maſon, with à detachment of 
pieces of cannon, eight mortars, and a conſid 
tity of warlike ſtores and ammunition, 
was appointed engineer; and mr. Cumming 
as a principal director and promoter of the 
This little armament failed in the beginnin 
and in their paſſage touched at the iſland of Te 
while the ſhips ſupplied themielves with wi 
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mr. Cumming proceeded in the Swan floop to pont 4.0 
rick, being charged with a letter of credence to wy : 
5 0 


friend the king of that country, who had favoured hin 
his laſt viſit with an excluſive trade on that coaſt 0 pr " 
mal charter, written in the Arrabick language, A 
was now up the country, engaged in a war with his ne 

bours, called the Diable-Moors f; and the queen-dow®" 
who remained at Portenderrick, gave mr. Cummins tg a, 
derſtand, that ſhe could not at preſent ſpare any tr, 85 
join the Engliſh in their expedition againſt den 
ſhe aſſured him, that ſhould the French be extercic...* 
ſhe and her ſub ets would go thither and ſettle. 
mean time, one of the chiets, called prince Amir, iſ: 
ed a meflenger to the king, with advice of thcir iv 
deſign. He declared that he would, with all poſſihle ry 


This Prince 


. gence, aſſemble 300 warriors to join the Enpliſh tis 


and that, in bis opinion, the king would re-entorce they 
with a detachment from his army. By this time cainain 
Marſh, with the reſt of the armament, had po. 
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ſituated in the midſt of a pretty contiderable town, which 


Senegal-road, at the mouth of the river: and here he per. 
ceived ſeveral armed ſloops which the enemy had detached 
to defend the paſſage of the bar, which is extremely ange- 
rous. All the boats were employed in conveying the (tore 
into the ſmall craft, while three of the ſloops Continued 
exchanging fire over a narrow tongue of land with the vel 
{els of the enemy, conſiſting of one brig and {ix armed 
ſloops, mounted with great guns and ſwivels. At length, 
the channel being diſcovered, and the wind, which oenerally 
blows down the tiver, chopping about, captain Millar, ot 
the London buls, ſeiſed that opportunity; and palling tl 
bar with a flowing ſheet, dropped anchor on the inte, 
where he lay till night, expoſed to the whole fire of the 
enemy. Next day he was joined by the other tmall vellels, 
and a regular engagement enſucd. This was warm 
maintained on both ſides, until the buffes and one dogger 
running a- ground, immediately bulged, and were filled vita 
water. Then the troops they contained took to their boss 
and with tome difficulty reached the {hore, where they tort 


390 marines, beſides the detachment of artillery. AS 
laid their account with being attacked by ihe natives, bo 
lined the ſhore at ſome diſtance, ſecmingli determined tac. 
pole the deſcent, they forthwith threw up an entrencune 
and began to diſembark the ftores, great part ot which 1) 
under water. While they were employed in ratung dus 0 
caſional defence, the negroes came in great number 
ſubmitted; and on the ſucceeding day they were rech 
by 350 ſeamen, who paſied the bar in flops, Wit did. 
enſigus and colours flying. : 
They had made no further progreſs in their operas 
when two French deputies arrived at the intrenchment, © 
propoſals for a capitulation from the governor c! 135 
Louis. After ſome heſitation, captain Marſh and mae 
Maſon agreed, that all the white people belong1n? de 
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French company at Senegal ſhould be lately conducevT, 
France in an Engliſh vettel, without being e 
their private effects, provided all the merchandise 100 5 
coined treaſure ſhould be delivered up to the wiede“ al 
that all the forts ſtore- houſes, veſſels, arms, Pro”! 
every article belonging to the company in that ri) 
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conſequence be what it might, 
what was his own ſingle a*ft—Lf it was the firit mil rot 
ker, let it be remembered it was alſo the firſt ſuccelsful expedition ; 
and one of the firſt that ever was carried on according t he pe 
of the quakers, without the loſs of a drop of blood on euper nem: 

This is the name by which the ſubjects of Legibelli dis, 
Brackna, who inhabit the country tarther up there Sencgah 
conſtant alliance with the French, 
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ut into the hands of the 1 immediaetly after the 
lation could be ſigned. They promiſed that the free 
Fort-Louis ſhould remain in quiet poſſeſſion 
and in the free exerciſe of their religion ; 
and that all negroes, mulattoes, and others, who could 
tore themſelves free, ſhould have it in their option either 
© remain in the place, or remove to any part of rhe coun- 
try!, The captains Campbell and Walker were imme— 

the river with a flag of truce, to ſec the ar- 


i {ent u | 
rey Nr * executed; but they were ſo retarded by 


the rapidity of the ſtream, that they did not approach the 
fort till three in the morning. As ſoon as the day broke 
they hoiſted their flag, and rowed up towards a battery on a 
point of the iſland, where they lay upon their oars very 
near a.full hour, beating the chamade; but no notice taken 
of their approach. This reſerye appearing myſterious, they 
retired down the river to their intrenchment, where they 
underſtood that the negroes on the iſland were in arms, and 
had locked up the French in Fort- Louis, reſolving to defend 
the place to the laſt extremity, unleſs they ſhould be included 
in the capitulation. This intelligence was communicated in 
a ſecond letter from the governor who likewiſe informed the 
Engliſh commander, that unleſs the French director- gene- 
al ſhould be permitted to remain with the natives, as a 
a ſureity for that article of the capitulation in which they 
were concerned, they would allow themſelves to be cut in 
pieces rather than ſubmit. This requeſt being granted, 
the Engliſh forces began their march to Fort-Louis, ac- 
companied by a number of long boats, in which the artil- 
lery and ſtores had been embarked. The French ſeeing 
them advance immediately ſtruc their flag; and major 
Maſon took poſſeſſion of the caſtle, where he found ninety- 
two pieces of cannon, with treaſure and merchandize to a 
conſiderable value. The corporation and burghers of the 
town of Senegal ſubmitted, and ſwore allegiance to his 
Britannick ma eſty: the neighbouring princes, attended 
by numerous retinucs, viſited the commander, and con- 
cluded treaties with the Engliſh nation, and the king of 
Portenderrick, or Legibelli lent an embaſlador from his 
camp to major Maſon, with preſents, compliments of con- 
gratulation, and aſſurances of friendſhip. The number 
of tree independent negroes and mulattoes ſettled at 
Senegal, amounted to three thouſand, and many of theſe 
enjoyed flaves and poſſeſſions of their own. The two 
French factories of Podore and Galam, the latter ſituated 
nine hundred miles farther up the river, were included in 
the capitulation; ſo that Great-Britain, almoſt without 
ſtriking a blow, found herſelf poſſeſſed of a conqueſt, 
from which, with proper management, ſhe may derive in- 
conceivable riches. This important acquiſition was in a 
great meaſure, if not entirely owing to the ſagacity, zeal, 
and indefatigable efforts of mr. Cumming, who not only 
formed the plan and ſollicited the armament, but alſo at- 
tended the execution of it in perion, at the hazard of his 
life, and to the interruption of his private concerns. 
Fort-Louis being ſecured with an Engliſh garriſon, and 
ſome armed vetlels left ro guard the paſlage of the bar, 
at the mouth of the river, the great ſhips procceded to 
make an attempt upon the iſland of Goree, which lies at 
the diſtance of thirty leagues from Senegal. There the 
French company had conſiderable magazines and ware- 
houſes, and lodged the negro flaves until they could be 
ſhipped for the Weſt-Indies. If the additional force which 
mr. Cumming propoſed ſor the conqueſt of this iſland 
had been added to the armament, in all probability the 
iſland would have been reduced, and in that caſe, the na- 
ton would have ſaved the conſiderable expence of a ſubic- 
quent expedition againſt it, under the conduct of commo- 
dore Keppel. At preſent, the ſhips by which Goree 
Las attacked were found unequal to the attempt, and the 
expedition miſcaried accordingly, though the miſcarriage 
vas attended with little or no damage to the aſſailants. 
Scenes of ſtill greater importance were acted in North- 
America, where, excluſive of the fleet and marines, the go- 
vernment had afſembled about 50,000 men, including 
22, 00 regular troops. The earl of Loudoun having re- 
turned to England, the chief command in America devolved 
on major-general Abercrombie ; but as the objects of oper- 
adlon were various, the forces were divided into three de- 
tached bodies, under as many different commanders. About 
(2,000 were deſtined to undertake the ſiege of Louiſbourg, 
on the iſland of Cape-Breton. The general himſelf reſerved 
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ws T he victors, however, committed a very great miſtake in allowing them to 
on their books and accounts, the perutal of which would have been of 
"finite tervice to the Engliſh merchants, by informing them of the commodi- 
des their value, the proper ſcaſons, and methods of proſecuting the trade. 
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near 16,000 for the reduction of Crown- point, a fort ſitu- 
ated on lake Champlain: 8000, under the conduct of bri- 
gadier-general Forbes, were allotted for the conquelt of 
Fort du Queſne, which flood a great way to the ſouthward, 
near the river Ohio; and a contiderable garriton was lett at 
Annapolis, in Nova-Scotia, The reduction of Louiibourg 
and the iſland of Cape-Breton being an object of immedi— 
ate conſideration, was undertaken with all poſſible dilpatch, 
Major-general Amherſt being joined by admiral Boſcawen, 
with the fleet and forces from England, the whole arma- 
ment, conſiſting of 157 fail, took their departure from the 
harbour of Halifax, in Nova-Scotia, on the 28th of May, 
and on the 2d of June part of the tranſports anchored in the 
bay of Gabarus, about ſeven miles to the weſtward of 
Loutſhourg. The garriſon of this place, commanded by 
the chevalier Drucour, conſiſted of 2500 regular troops, 
zoo militia, formed of the burghers, and towards the end of 
the ſiege they were re-enforced by 350 Canadians, includ- 
ing 60 Indians. The harbour was ſecured by fix ſhips of 
the line k, and five frigates, three of which the enemy ſunk 
acroſs the harbour's mouth, in order to render it inacceſſible 
to the Engliſh ſhipping. The fortifications were in bad re- 
pair, many parts of them crumbling down the covered way, 
and ſeveral baſtions expoſed in ſuch a manner as to be en- 
filaded by the beſiegers, and no part of the town ſecure 
from the effects of cannonading and bombardment. The 
governor had taken all the precautions in his power to pre- 
vent a landing, by eſtabliſhing a chain of poſts, that extend- 
ed two leagues and a halt along the moſt inacceſſible parts 
of the beach : entrenchments were thrown up, and batte- 
ries erected ; but there were ſome intermediate places which 
could not be properly ſecured, and in one of theſe the Eng- 
liſh troops were diſembarked. The diſpoſition being made 
tor landing, a detachment, in ſeveral ſloops, under convoy, 
paſſed by the mouth of the harbour towards Lorembec, in 
order to draw the enemy's attention that way, while the 
landing ſhould really be effected on the other ſide of the 
town. On the 8th day of June, the troops being aſſembled 
in the boats before day-break, in three diviſions, ſeveral 
ſloops and frigates, that were ſtationed along ſhore in the 
bay of Gabarus, began to ſcour the beach with their ſhot ; 
and after the fire had continued about a quarter of an hour, 
the boats, containing the diviſion on the left, were rowed 
towards the ſhore, under the command of brigadier- general 
Wolfe, an accompliſhed officer, who, in the ſequel, diſ- 
played very extraordinary proofs of military genius. At 
the ſame time the two other diviſions, on the right and in 
the centre, commanded by the brigadiers Whitmore and 
Laurence, made a ſhow of landing, in order to divide and 
diſtract the enemy. Notwithſtanding an impetuous furf, 
by which many boats were overſet, and a very ſevere fire 
of cannon and muſketry from the enemy's batteries, which 
did conſiderable execution, brigadier Wolfe purſued his 
point with admirable courage and deliberation. The ſol— 
dicrs leaped into the water with the moſt eager alacrity, and, 
gaining the ſhore, attacked the enemy in ſuch a manner, 
that in a few minutes they abandoned their works and ar- 
tillery, and fled in the utmoſt conſuſion. The other divi- 
ſons landed allo, but not without an obſtinate oppoſition ; 
and the ſtores, with the artillery, being brought on ſhore, 
the town of Louiſbourg was formally inveſted. The diffi— 
culty of landing ſtores and implements in boiſterous wea- 
ther, and the nature of the ground, which, being marſhy, 
was unfit for the conveyance of heavy cannon, retarded the 
operations of the ſiege. Mr Amherſt made his approaches 
with great circumſpection, ſecuring his camp with redoubrs 
and epaulements 44 any attacs of Canadians, of which 
he imagined there was a conſiderable body behind him on 
the iſland, as well as from the fire of the French ſhipping in 
the harbour, which would otherwiſe have annoyed him ex- 
tremely in his advances. 

The governor of Louiſbourg having deſtroyed the grand 
battery, which was detached from the body of the place, 
and recalled his out-poſts, prepared for making a vigorous 
defence. A very ſevere fire, well directed, was maintained 
againſt the beſiegers and their works, from the town, the 
Hand battery, and the ſhips in the harbour; and divers ſal— 
lies were made, though without much effect. In the mean 
time brigadier Wolfe, with a {ſtrong detachment, had 
marched round the north-eaſt part of the harbour, and ta- 
ken poſſeſſion of the lighthouſe- point, where he erected ſe- 
veral batteries againſt the ſhips and the :ſland fortification, 


k The Prudent, of ſeventy-four gums ; the Entreprenant, of ſeventy-four 
145; the Capricieux, Celebre, and Bienfaiſant, of ſixty- four guns each; the 
Apollo of fifty guns; the Chevre, Biche, Fidelle, Diana, and Echo frigates, 
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which laſt was ſoon ſilenced. On the 19th day of June the 
Echo, a French frigate, was taken by the Engliſh cruizers, 
after having eſcaped from the harbour : from the officers 
on board of ibia ſhip the admiral learned that Bizarre, ano- 
ther frigate, had ſailed from thence on the day of the diſ- 
embarkation, and the Comete had ſucceſsfully followed her 
example. Beſides the regular approaches to the town, con- 
ducted by the engineers under the immediate command and 
inſpection of general Amherſt, divers batteries were raiſed 
by the detached corps under brigadier Wolte, who exerted 
himſelf with amazing activity, and grievouſly incommoded 
the enemy, both of the town and the ſhipping. On the 
21ſt day of July the three great ſhips, the Entreprenant, 
Capricieux, and Celebre, were ſet on fire by a bomb-ſhell, 
and burnt to aſhes, ſo that none remained but the Prudent 
and Bienfaiſant, which the admiral undertook to deſtroy. 
For this purpoſe, in the night between the 25th and 26th 
days of the month, the boats of the ſquadron were in two 
divifions detached into the harbour, under the command of 
two young captains, Laforey and Balfour. They accord- 
ingly penetrated, in the dark, through a terrible fire of can- 
non and muſquetry, and boarded the enemy ſword in hand. 
The Prudent, being a-ground, was ſet on fire, and deſtroy- 
ed, but the Bienfaiſant was towed out of the harbour, in 
triumph. In the proſecution of the ſiege, the admiral and 
general co-operated with remarkable harmony ; the former 
cheafully aſſiſting the latter with cannon and other imple- 
ments; with detachments of marines to maintain poſts on 
ſhore, with parties of ſeamen to act as pioneers, and concur 
in working the guns and mortars. The fire of the town 
was managed with equal {kill and activity, and kept up with 
great perſeverance ; until, at length, their ſhipping being 
all taken or deſtroyed, the caſerns 5 ruined in the two prin- 
cipal baſtions, 40 out of $2 pieces of cannon diſmounted, 
broke, or rendered unſerviceable, and divers practicable 
breaches effected, the governor, in a letter to mr. Amherſt, 
propoſed a capitulation on the ſame articles that were grant- 
ed to the Engliſh at Port- Mahon. In anſwer to this propo- 
ſal he was given to underſtand, that he and his garriſon muſt 
ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war, otherwiſe he might 
next morning expect a general aflault by the ſhipping un- 
der admiral Boſcawen. The chevalier Drucour, piqued at 
the ſeverity of theſe terms, replied, that he would, rather 
than comply with them, ſtand an aſſault; but the commiſſa- 
ry-general, and intendant of the colony, preſented a peti- 


tion from the traders and inhabitants of the place, in conſe- 


quence of which he ſubmitted. On the 27th day of July 
three companies of grenadiers, commanded by major Far- 
quhar, took poſſeſſion of the weſtern gate; and brigadier 
Whitmore was detached into the town, to ſee the garriſon 
lay down their arms, and deliver up their colours on the eſ- 
planade, and to poſt the neceſſary guards on the ſtores, 
magazines, and ramparts. Thus, at the expence of about 
400 men killed and wounded, the Engliſh obtained poſſeſ- 
ſion of the important iſland of Cape-Breton, and the ſtrong 
town of Louiſbourg, in which the victors found 221 pieces 
of cannon, with 18 mortars, and a conſiderable quantity of 
ſtores and ammunition. The merchants and inhabitants 
were ſent to France in Engliſh bottoms, but the garriſon, 
together with the ſea officers, marines, and mariners, 
amounting in all ro g637 priſoners, were tranſported to 
England. The loſs of Louiſbourg was the more ſeverely 
felt by the French king, as it had been attended with the 
deſtruction of ſo many confiderable ſhips and frigates. The 
particulars of this tranſaction were immediately brought to 
England, in a veſſel diſpatched for that purpoſe, with cap- 
tain Amherſt, brother to the commander, who was alſo en- 
truſted with eleven pair of colours taken at Louiſbourg : 
theſe were, by his majeſty's order, carried in pompous pa- 
rade, eſcorded by detachments of horſe and foot guards, 
with kettle drums and trumpets, from the palace of Ken- 
ſington to St. Paul's cathedral, where they were depoſited 
as trophies, under a diſcharge of cannon, and other noiſy ex- 
preſſions of triumph and exultation. Indeed, the public 
rejoicings for the conqueſt of Louiſbourg where diffuſed 
through every part of the Britiſh dominions, and addrefles 
of congratulation were preſented to the king by a great num- 
ber of flouriſhing towns and corporations. 

After the reduction of Cape-Breton, ſome ſhips where 
detached, with a body of troops under the command of 
lieutenant colonel lord Rollo, to take poſſeſſion of the iſland 


It may not he amiſs to obſerve, that a cavalier, which admiral Knowles 
had built at an enormous expence to the nation, while Louiſbourg remained 
in the hands of the Engliſh in the laſt war, was in the courſe of this ſiege, 
entirely demoliſhed by two or three ſhots from one of the Britiſh batteries; 
ſo admirably had this piece of fortification been contrived and executed, un- 
ger the eye of that profound engineer. 
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of St. John, which alſo lies in the gulf of St. Lau 
by its fertility in corn and cattle, had ſince the b 
the war ſupplied Qyebeck with conſiderable quantit 
proviſion. It was likewiſe the aſylum to which the — 1 
neutrals of Annapolis fled for ſhelter from the Englig d 
vernment ; and the retreat from whence they and the. 
ans uſed to make their ſudden irruptions into Nov. 0 
where they perpetrated the moſt inhuman barbarities on, 
defenſelefs (ibjedts of Great-Britain. The number rs ws 
bitants amounted to 4100, who ſubmitted, and hr, 8 
their arms : then lord Rollo took poſleſſinn of the — 2 
nor's quarters, where he found ſeveral ſcalps of Eg 2 
whom the ſavages had aſſaſſinated, in conſequence of 1. 
encouragement they received from their French patron w 
allies, who gratified them with a certain premium 5 — 
ſcalp they produced. The ifland was ſtocked with, abel 
10,000 head of blac cattle, and ſome of the farmers = 
each 1200 buſhels of corn annually for the market of = 
beck. We 
The joy and ſatisfaction ariſing from the co 

Louiſbourg and St. John was not . little checked bel 
diſaſter which befel the main body of the Britiſh 4 5 
America, under the immediate conduct of general Aber 
crombie, who, as we have already obſerved, had pro of 
the reduction of the French forts on the lakes George and 
Champlain, as the chief objects of his enterprize with 
view to ſecure the frontier of the Britiſh colonies, and g 2 
a 2 for the future conqueſt of Canada. In the * 
ning of July his forces, amounting to near 7009 regular 


rence, and 
eginning of 


troops, and 10,000 provincials, embarked on the lit. 


George, in the neighbourhood of lake Champlain, on board 
of goo batteaus, and 135 whale-boats, with provition, . 
tillery, and ammunition ; ſeveral pieces of cannon bein 
mounted on rafts to cover the purpoſed landing, which ws; 
next day effected without oppoſition. The general's deſgn 
was to inveſt Ticonderoga, a fort ſituated on a tongue of 
land, extending between lake George and a narrow gut that 
communicates with lake Champlain. This fortification Was, 
on three ſides, ſurrounded with water, and in front nature 
had ſecured it with a moraſs. The Engliſh troops being 
difembarked, were immediately formed into three colum us 
and began their march to the enemy's advanced poſt, con- 
fiſting of one battalion, encamped behind a breaſt- work of 
logs, which they now abandoned with precipitation, after 
having ſet them on fire, and burned their tents and inple- 
ments. The Britiſh forces continued their march in the 
ſame order ; but the rout lying through a thic wood that 
did not admit of any regular progreſſion or paſlage, and the 
1 proving extremely ignorant, the troops were bevil- 
ered, and the columns broken by falling in one upon ano- 
ther. Lord Howe being advanced at the head of the right 
centre column, encountered a French detachment who had 
likwiſe loſt their way in the retreat from the advanced poli, 
and a warm ſkirmiſh enſuing, the enemy were routed with 
conſiderable loſs, a good number were killed, and 148 were 
taken priſoners, including five officers. This petty advan 
tage was dearly bought with the loſs of lord Howe, vi 
fell in the beginning of the action, unſpeakably regretted 
as a young nobleman of the moſt promiſing talents, who 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a peculiar manner by his cov- 
rage, activity, and rigid obſervation of military diſcipline, 
and had acquired the eſteem and affection of the ſolcicry 
by his generoſity, ſweetneſs of manners, and engaging 4e. 
dreſs. The general perceiving the troops were greatly i 
tigued and diſordered from waut of reſt and retreſument 
thought it adviſeable to march bac to the landing: place, 
which they reached about eight in the morning. Then be 
detached lieutenant-colonel Bradſtreet, with one regular 
regiment, fix companies of the royal Americans, with "3 
batteau-men, and a body of rangers, to take poſſeſſion c 
ſaw-mill in the neighbourhood of Ticonderoga, which -4 
enemy had abandoned. This poſt being ſecured, the A 
neral advanced again towards Ticonderoga, where he - 
derſtood from the priſoners the enemy had afſembled eig q 
battalions, with a body of Canadians and Indians, —_— 
ing in all to 6000. Theſe, they ſaid, being encampec dag. 
the fort, were employed in making a formidable ame 
ment, were they intended to wait for a re-enforcen® 
3000 men, who had been detached under the 8 ark 
M. de Levi, to make a diverſion on the fide of er * 
river b; but upon intelligence of mr. Abercrom®' 


h This officer intended to have made an irruption thr e 
Oneida on the Mohawks river, but was recalled before he ot Stang x, 
deſign. General Abercombie afterwards ſent thither bright, was ſacures 
with a conſiderable body of Provincials : and this important p- 
by a fort built at that juucture. 
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now recalled for the defenſe of Ticonderoga. 
E determined the Engliſh general to ſtrike, 
it poſſible, ſome deciſive ſtroke before the junction could 
beleffected. He, therefore, early next morning ſent his 
neer acroſs the river on the oppoſite ſide of the fort, to 
DS audits the enemy's entrenchments, and he reported, 
— the works being {till unfiniſhed, might be attempted 
; ith a good proſpect of ſucceſs. A diſpoſition was made 
accordingly for the attac, and after proper guards had been 
left at the ſaw-mill and the landing-place, the whole army 
s put in motion. They advanced with great alacrity to- 
wards the entrenchment, which, however, they found alto- 
«ther impracticable. The breaſt-work was raiſed eight 
feet high, and the ground before it covered with an abattis, 
or felled trees, with their boughs pointing outwards, and 
rojecting in ſuch a manner as to render the entrenchment 
almoſt inacceſſible. Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouraging 
dificulties, the Britiſh troops marched up to the aſſault with 
an undaunted reſolution, and ſuſtained a terrible fire with- 


wal 


out flinching. They endeavoured to cut their way through 


theſe embarraſſments with their ſwords, and ſome of them 


eren mounted the parapet; but the enemy were ſo well 


covered, that they could deliberately direct their fire with- 
out the leaſt danger to themſelves: the carnage was there- 
fore conſiderable, and the troops began to fall into confu- 
fion, after ſeveral repeated attacs, which laſted above four 
hours, under che moſt diſadyantageous circumſtances. The 
general, by this time, ſaw plainly that no hope of ſucceſs 
remained; and, in order to prevent a total defeat, took 
meaſures for the retreat of the army, which retired unmo- 
lefted to their former camp, with the loſs of about 1800 
killed or wounded, including a great number of officers. 
Every corps of regular troops behaved, on this unfortunate 
occaſion, with remarkable intrepidity, but the greateſt loſs 
was ſuſtained by lord John Murray's Highland regiment, 
of which above one-half of the private men, and 25 officers, 
were either flain upon the ſpot, or deſperately wounded. 
Mr Abercrombie, unwilling to ſtay in the 1 
of the enemy with forces which had received ſuch a diſpi- 
riting chec, retired to his batteaus, and re- embarking the 
troops, returned to the camp at Lake- George, from whence 
he had taken his departure. Cenſure, which always at- 
tends miſcarriage, did not ſpare the character of this com- 
mander; his attac was condemned as raſh, and his retreat 
as leans In ſuch cafes, allowance muſt be made 
for the peviſhneſs of diſappointment, and the clamour of 
connexion. How far mr. Abercrombie acquitted himſelf 
in the duty of a general we ſhall not pretend to determine; 
but if he could depend upon the courage and diſcipline of 
his forces, he iurely had nothing to fear, after the action, 
from the attempts of the enemy, to whom he would have 
been ſuperior in number, even though they had been joined 
by the expected re- enforcement: he might, therefore, 
have remained on the ſpot, in order to execute ſome other 
enterprize when he ſhould be re-enforced in his turn; for 
general Amherſt no ſooner heard of his diſaſter than he re- 
turned with the troops from Cape-Breton, to New-England, 
after having left a itrong garriſon in Louiſbourg. At the 
head of fix regiments he began his march to Albany, about 
the middle of September, in order to join the forces on the 
lake, that they might undertake ſome other ſervice before 
the ſeaſon ſhould be exhauſted. | f 
In the mean time, general Abercrombie had detached 
leutenant-colonel Bradſtreet, with a body of 3000 men, 
chiefly Provincials, to execute a plan which this officer had 
formed againſt Cadariqui, or Fort-Frontenac, ſituated on 
the north fide of the river St. Laurence, juſt where it takes 
Its origin from the Lake-Ontario. To the ſide of this lake 
he penetrated with his detachment, and embarking in ſome 
loops and batteaux, provided for the purpoſe, landing with- 
in a mile of Fort-Frontenac, the garrilon of which con- 
158 of 110 men, with a few Indians, immediately ſurren- 
dered at diſcretion. Conſidering the importance of this 
poſt, which, in a great meaſure, commanded the mouth of 
the river St. Laurence, and ſerved as a magazine to the more 
ſouthern caſtles, the French general was inexcuſable for 
leaving it in ſuch a defencelefs condition. The fortifica- 
ton itſelf was inconſiderable and ill contrived; neverthe— 
s, it contained 60 pieces of cannon, 16 ſmall mortars, 
vIth an immenſe quantity of merchandize and proviſions, 
depoſited for the uſe of the French forces detached againſt 
tigadier Forbes, their weſtern garriſons, and Indian allies, 
3 well as for the ſubſiſtence of the corps commanded by 
de Levi, on his enterprize againſt the Mohawk river. 
r Bradſtreet not only reduced the fort without bloodſhed, 
ut allo made himſelf maſter of all the enemy's ſhipping 
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on the lake, amounting to nine armed veſſels, ſome of which 
carried 18 guns. Two of theſe mir. Bradſtreet conveyed to 
Oſwego, whither he returned with his troops, after he had 
deſtroyed Fort-Frontenac, with all the artillery, ſtores, pro- 
viſions, and merchandize which it contained. In eonſe- 
quence of this exploit, the French troops to the ſouthward 
were expoſed to the hazard of ſtarving; but it 1s not eaſy 
to conceive the general's reaſon for giving orders to aban- 
don and deſtroy a fort, which, if properly {trergthened and 
ſuſtained, might have rendered the Engliſh maſters of the 
Lake-Ontario, and grievouſly harraſſed the enemy, both 
in their commerce, and expeditions to the weſtward. In- 
deed, great part of the Indian trade centered at Frontenac, 
to which place the Indians annually repaired from all parts 
of America, ſome of them at the diſtance of a 1000 miles, 
and here exchanged their furs for European commodities. 
So much did the French traders excel the Engliſh in the 
art of conciliating the affection of thoſe ſavage tribes, that 
great part of them, in their yearly progreſs to this remote 
market, actually paſſed by the Britiſh ſettlements of Albany, 
in New-York, where they might have been ſupplied with 
what article they wanted much more cheap than they could 
purchaſe them at Frontenac or Montreal : nay, the French 
traders uſed to furniſh themſelves with theſe very commo- 
dities from the merchants of New-York, and found this 
traffic much more profitable than that of procuring the ſame 
articles from France, loaded with the expence * a tedious 
and dangerous navigation, from the ſea to the ſource of the 
river St. Laurence, 

In all probability, the deſtruction of Frontenac facilitated 
the expedition againſt Fort du Quefne, entruſted to the 
conduct of brigadier Forbes, who, with his little army, 
began his march in the beginning of July from Philadelphia 
for the river Ohio, a prodigious tract of country very little 
known, deſtitute of military roads, incumbered with moun- 
tains, moraſſes, and woods, that were almoſt impenetrable. 
It was not without incredible exertion of A that he 
procured proviſions and carriages for this expedition, form- 
ed new roads, extended ſcouting parties, ſecured camps, 
and ſurmounted many other difficulties in the courſe of his 
tedious march, during which he was alſo harraſſed by ſmall 
detachments of the enemy's Indians. Having penetrated 
with the main body as far as Ray's-Town, at the diſtance 
of go miles from Fort du Queſne, and advanced colonel 
Bouquet, with 2000 men, about 5o miles farther, to a place 
called Lyal-Henning, this officer detached major Grant, at 
the head of Soo men, to reconnoitre the fort and its out- 
works. The enemy perceiving him approach, ſent a body 
of troops againſt him, ſufficient to ſurround his whole 
detachment: a very ſevere action began, which the Eng- 
liſh maintained with their uſual courage for three hours, 
againſt cruel odds, but at length, being overpowered by 
numbers, they were obliged to give way, and retired in 
diſorder to Lyal-Henning, with the loſs of about 3oo men. 
killed or taken, including major Grant, who was carried 
priſoner to Fort du Quelne, and 19 officers. Notwithſtand- 
ing this mortifying chec, brigadier Forbes advanced with 
the army, reſolved to proſecute his operations with vigour; 


but the enemy, dreading the proſpect of a fiege, diſmantled 


and abandoned the fort, and retired down the river Ohio, 
to their ſettlements on the Miſſiſſippi. They quitted the 
fort on the 24th day of November, and next day it was 
poſſeſſed by the Britiſh forces. As for the Indians of this 
country, they ſcemed heartily to renounce their connexions 
with France, and be perfectly reconciled to the govern- 
ment of his Britannick majeſty. Brigadier Forbes having 
repaired the fort, changed its name from Du Queſne to 
Pittſburgh, ſecured it with a garriſon of provincials, and 
concluded treaties of fiiendſhip and alliance with the Indian 
tribes. Then he marched bac to Philadelphia, and in his 
retreat built a bloc-houſe, near Lyal-Henning, for the 
defence of Pennſylvania; but he himſelf did not long furvive 
theſe tranſactions, his conſtitution having been exhauſted 
by the incredible fatigues of the ſervice. Thus have we 
given a particular derail of all the remarkable operations 
by which this campaign was diſtinguiſhed on the continent 
of America: the reader will be convinced that, notwith- 
ſtanding the defeat at Ticonderoga, and the diſaſter of the 
advanced party in the neighbourhood of Fort du Queſne, 
the arms of Great-Britain acquired many important advan- 
tages; and, indeed, paved the way for the reduction of 
Quebeck, and conquelt of all Canada. In the mean time, 


the admirals Boſcawen and Hardy, having left a conſiderable 
ſquadron at Hallifax, in Nova- Scotia, returned with four 
ſhips of the line to England, where they arrived in the be- 
ginning of November, after having given chaſe to ſix large 
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French ſhips, which they deſcried to the weſtward of 
Scilly, but could not overtake or bring to an engage- 
ment. | 

The conqueſt of the French ſettlements in the river 
Senegal being deemed imperfect and incomplete, whilll 
France ſtill kept poſſeſſion of the iſland of Goree, the mi- 
niſtry of Great-Britain reſolved to crown the campaign in 
Africa with the reduction of that fortreſs. For this purpoſe 
commodore Keppel, brother to the earl of Albemarle, was 
velted with the command of a ſquadron, conſiſting of four 
ſhips of the line, ſeveral frigates, two-bomb-ketches, and 
ſome tranſports, having on board 700 men of the regular 
troops, commanded by colonel Worge, and embarked in 
the harbour of Cork in Ireland, from whence this whole 
armament took their departure on the 11th day of Novem- 
ber. After a tempeſtuous paſſage, in which they touched 
at the iſle of Teneriffe, they arrived at Goree in the latter end 
of December, and the commodore made a diſpoſition for 
attacking this iſland, which was remarkably ſtrong by nature 
but very indifferently fortified. Goree is a ſmall barren 
iſland, extending about three quarters of a mile in length, 
of a triangular form; and on the ſouth-welt fide riſing into 
a rocky hill, on which the paltry fort of St. Michael is fitu- 
ated. There is another, {till more inconſiderable, called 
St. Francis, towards the other extremity of the ifland ; and 
ſeveral batteries were raiſed around its ſweep, mounted with 
about 100 pieces of cannon, and four mortars. The French 
governor, M. de St. Jean, had great plenty of ammunition, 
and his garriſon amounted to about 300 men, excluſive of 
as many negroe inhabitants. The flat-botromed boats, for 
diſembarking the troops, being hoiſted out, and diſpoſed 
along fide of the different tranſports, the commodore ſta- 
tioned his ſhips on the weſt ſide of the iſſand, and the en- 
gagement began with a ſhell from one of the ketches. This 
was 2 fignal for the great ſhips, which poured in their 
br des without intermiſſion, and the fire was returned 
with equal vivacity from all the batteries of the iſland. In 
the courle of the action the cannonading from the ſhips be- 
came ſo ſevere and terrible, that the French garriſon de- 
ſerted their quarters, in ſpite of all the efforts of the gover- 
nor, who acquitted himſc!t like a man of honour ; bur he 
was obliged to ſtrike his colours, and ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion, after a ſhort but warm diſpute, in which the loſs of the 
Britiſh commodore did not exceed 100 men killed and 
wounded. The ſucceſs of the day was the more extraor- 
dinary, as the French garriton had not loſt a man, except 
one negro killed by the burſting of a bomb-ſhell, and the 
number of their wounded was very inconſiderable. While 
the attac laſted, the oppoſite ſhore of the continent was lined 
with a concourſe of negroes, aſſembled to view the com- 
bat, who expreſſed their ſentiments and ſurprize in loud 
clamour and uncouth geſticulations, and ſeemed to be im- 
preſſed with awe and aſtoniſhment at the power and execu- 
tion of the Britith ſquadron. The French colours being 
ſtruc, as a ſignal of ſubmiſſion, the commodore ſent a de- 
tachment of marines on ſhore, who diſarmed the garriton, 
and hoiſted the Britiſh flag upon the caflle of St. Michael. 
In the mean time, the governor and the reſt of the priſoners 
were ſecured among the ſhipping. Thus the important 
iſland of Goree fell into the hands of the Engliſh, together 
with two trading veſſels that chanced to be at anchor in the 
road, and ſtores, money, and merchandize to the value of 
20,0001. Part of the troo;'s being left in garriſon at Goree, 
under the command of major Newton, together with three 
loops for his ſervice, the ſquadron being watered and re- 
freſhed from the continent, that part of which is governed 
by one of the Jalof kings, and the priſoners, with their bag- 


gage, eing diſmiſſed in three carte] ſhips to France, the 


commodore ſet ſail for Senegal, and re-enforced Fort-Louis 
with the reſt of the troops, under colonel Worge, who was 


at this juncture favoured with a viſt by the king of Legibelli : 


but very little pains were taken to diſmiſs this potentate in 
good humour, or maintain the diſpoſition he profeſſed to 
tavyur the commerce of Great-Britain. True it is, he was 
defirous of engaging the Engliſh in his quarrels with ſome 
neighbouring nations; and ſuch engagements were cauti- 
ouſly and politically avoided, becaule it was the intereſt of 
Great-Biitain, to be upon good terms with every African 
prince who could promote and extend the commerce of her 
ſubjects. 

Commodore Keppel having reduced Goree, and re-en- 
forced the garriſon of Senegal, returned to England, where 
all his ſhips arrived, after a very tempeſtuous voyage, in 
which the ſquadron had been diſperſed. This expedition, 
however luccetstul in the main, was attended with one mil- 
fortune, the lots of the Lichfield ſhip of war, commanded 


ordered all his ſails to be 
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by captain Barton, which, together with one 
a bomb-tender, was wrecked on the coaſt of B 
nine leagues to the northward of Saffy, in the dom,“ out 
Morocco : 130 men, including ſeveral officer: Pans of 
on this occaſion; but the captain and the reſt ot ere 
pany, to the number of 220, made ſhift to reach th Ie com. 
where they ran the riſque of ſtarving, and were 4 ; 
by the natives, although a treaty of peace at that ti J Uleq 
ſiſted between Great-Britain and Morocco ; nay ng lub. 
even enſlaved by the 2 who detained them 10 Were 
vity until they were ranſomed by the Britiſh govern » 
ſo little dependence can be placed on the faith of N 
barian princes, with whom it is even a diſgrace 2 ba. 
vilized nation to be in alliance, whatever commercii ri 
vantages may ariſe from the connexion. "al ad. 
The incidents of the war that happened in the 
dies, during theſe occurrences, may be reduced t 
compaſs. Nothing extraordinary was achieved in 
bourhood of Jamaica, where admiral Coates command. 
ſmall ſquadron, from which he detached cruizers cgi 
ally for the protection of the Britiſh commerce; ang . 77 
tigua the trade was effectually ſecured by the digi 
captain Tyrrel, whoſe courage and activity were cal 
his conduct and circumſpection. In the month d wy 1 
this gentleman, with his own ſhip the Buckinoham, 1 
Cambridge, another of the line, demoliſhed à for 7... 
iſland of Martinique, and deſtroyed four privatec:; boy 


1 
: * 
. 14 


under its protection; but his valour appeared muc,, » 
conſpicuous in a ſubſequent engagement, which hau 
in the month of November. Being detached on à ++ -,, 
in his own ſhip, the Buckingham, by conmodere 1 
who commanded at the Leeward iſlands, he fell in wir: ;\. 
Weazel ſloop, commanded by captain Boles, berwerr tt 
iſlands of Montſerrat and Guadaloupe, and immedigce); 
diſcovered a fleet of 19 ſail, under convoy of a Fre:,ch * 
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of war carrying 74 cannon, and two large frigates, Cara 
Tyrrel immediately gave chaſe with all the ful he cad 
carry, and the Weazle running cloſe to the enemy, recerre! 
a whole broadſide from the large ſhip, which, however, ſhe 
ſuſtained without much damage: neverthelets, mr. Tirrd 
ordered her commander to keep aloof, as he could na be 
ſuppoſed able to bear the ſhoc of large metal, and he him- 
ſelf prepared for the engagement. The enemy's large ſhin, 
the Floriſſant, though of much greater foice than the Buck. 
irgham, inſtead of lying-to for his comming up, made a 
running fight with her itern-chale, while the two frigues 
annoyed him in his courſe, ſometimes raking him fore ard 
aft, and ſometimes lying on his quarter. At length he cane 
along-ſide of the Floriflant, within piſtol-ſhor, and poured 
in a whole broadſide, which did conſiderable excccton, 
The ſalutation was returned with equal vivacity, anc +! 

rious engagement enſued. Captain Tyrrel was wounded 


the face, and loft three fingers of his right hand; % tu, 
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being entirely diſabled, he was obliged to delegate the dum. 


mand of the ſhip to his firſt lieutenant, mr. Marſhal, vs 
continued the battle with great gallantry until he lu i 
life: then the charge devolved to the ſecond lieutenant, 
who acquitted himſelf with equal honour, and ſuitained a 
deſperate fight againſt three ſhips of the enemy.“ 
officer and crew of the Buckingham exerted themie.rs 
with equal vigour and deliberation, and captain 119), #1 
commanded a detachment of marines on the poop, pl 
his ſmall arms ſo effectually, as to drive the French fon 
their quarters. At length confuſion, terrour, and me 
prevailing on board the Floriſſant, her firing cealed, 2 
her colours were hauled down about twilight; but her _ 
mander, perceiving that the Buckingham was t00 Dun 
maged in her rigging to purſue with any hope at ſucces 
fer, and fled in the dark with kr 
two conſorts. Nothing but this circumſtance could * 
prevented a Britiſh ſhip of 65 guns, indifferent) __ 
in reſpect to number, 3 taking a French ſhip of the wh 
mounted with 74 pieces of cannon, provided with 700 11 : 
and aſſiſted by two large frigates, one of 35 Euer * 
other wanting two of this number, The lots of x” gut 
ingham, in this action, did not exceed 20 men Kl © he 
wounded ; whereas the number of the flain on boat a 
Floriſſant did not fall ſhort of 180, and that of ber 15 ha 
is ſaid to have exceeded 300. She was 10. be wen 
hull, that ſhe could hardly be kept a float until 4 2 
Martinique, where ſhe was repaired; and the lar 1 5 4 1 
together with the loſs of 40 men, received ſuch aamis 
to be for ſome time quite unſerviceable. 
In the Eaſt-Indies the tranſactions of th 
quered with a variety of ſucceſs; but, 0 
deligns of the enemy were entirely defeated. 
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I. de Buſſy, had, in the year 1756, quarrelled 
e of Decan, 1 falt would 
_ ut him in poſſeſſion of the fortreſs of Golconda. In the 
= fe of the next year, while the Engliſh forces were em- 
— in Bengal, M. de Buſſy made himſelf maſter of the 
Bail factories of Ingeram, Bandermalanka, and Vizaga- 

aram, and the reduction of this laſt left the enemy in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole coaſt of Coromandel, from Ganjam to 
Maſfulapatam. While a body of the Engliſh company's 
ſorces, under captain Caillaud, endeayoured to reduce the 
important eue and town of Madura, the French, under 
M. D'Anteuil, inveſted Trichinopoly, Caillaud no ſooner 
received intelligence of the danger to which this place was 
than he haſtened to its relief, and obliged the ene- 
expoſed, 2 
my to abandon the ſiege. Then he returned to Madura, 
and, after an unſucceſsful aſſault made himſelf maſter of it 
by capitulation. During theſe tranſactions, colonel Forde 
made an attempt upon the fort of Nelloure, a ſtrong place, 
at the diſtance of 24 miles from Madras, but miſcarried; 
and this was alſo the fate of an expedition againſt Wande- 
waſh, undertaken by colonel Aldercron. The firſt was re- 
pulſed in ſtorming the place, the other was anticipated by 
the French ariny, which marched from Ponticherry to the 
relief of the garriſon. The French king had ſent a conſider- 
able re-enforcement to the Eaſt-Indies, under the command 
of general Lally, an officer of Iriſh extraction, together with 
ſuch a number of ſhips as rendered the ſquadron of M. 
d'Apche ſuperior to that of admiral Pococke, who had ſuc- 
ceeded admiral Watſon, lately deceaſed, in the command 
of the Engliſh ſquadron ſtationed on the coaſt of Coroman- 
del, which, in the beginning of this year, was re-enforced 
from England with ſeveral ſhips, under the direction of 
commodore Stevens. Immeqdiately after this junction, 
which was effected in the road of Madras on the 24th day 
of March, admiral Pococke, who had already ſignalized 
himſelf by his courage, vigilance, and conduct, failed to 
windward, with a view to intercept the French ſquadron, 
of which he had received intelligence. In two days he deſ- 
cried in the road of Fort St. David the enemy's fleet, con- 
fiſting of nine ſhips, which immediately ſtood out to ſea, 
and formed the line of battle a-head. The admiral took 
the ſame precaution, and bearing down upon M. d'Apche, 
the eagagement began about three in the afternoon. The 
French commodore, having ſuſtained a warm action for 
about two hours, bore away with his whole fleet, and being 
joined by two ſhips, formed a line of battle again to leeward. 
admiral Pococke's own ſhip, and ſome others, being greatly 
damaged in their maſts and rigging, two of his captains 
having miſbehaved in the action, and night coming on, he 
did not think it adviceable to purſue them with all the fail 
he could carry; but, nevertheleſs, he followed them at a 
proper diſtance, ſtanding to the ſouth-weſt, in order to main- 
tain the weather-gage, in caſe he ſhould be able to renew 
the action in the morning. In this expectation, however, 
he was diſappointed ; the enemy ſhowed no lights, nor made 
any fignals that could be obſerved ; and in the morning not 
the leaſt veſtige of them appeared. Mr Pococke, on the 
luppoſition that they had weathered him in the night, en- 
deavoured to work up after them to windward, but find- 
ing he loſt ground conſiderably, he dropped anchor about 
three leagues to the northward of Sadras, and received in- 
telligence from the chief of that ſettlement, that one of the 
largeſt French ſhips, having been diſabled in the engage- 
ment, was run aſhore to the ſouthward of Alemparve, 
where their whole ſquadron lay at anchor. Such was the 
Iue of the firſt action between the Engliſh and French 
ſquadrons in the Eaſt-Indies, which, over and above the 
loſs of a capital ſhip, is ſaid to have coſt the enemy about 
500 men, whereas the Britiſh admiral did not loſe one-fifth 
part of that number. Being diſſatisfied with the behaviour 
0: three captains, he, on his return to Madras, appointed a 
out- martial to enquire into their conduct; two were diſ- 
miſſed from the ſervice, and the third was ſentenced to loſe 
ene year's rank as a poſt-captain. | 
n the mean time mr. Lally had diſembarked his troops 
a Ponticherry, and taking the field, immediately inveſted 
the fort of St. David, while the ſquadron blocked it up by 
* Two Engliſh ſhips being at anchor in the road when 
tue enemy arrived, their captains ſeeing no poſſibility of eſ- 
<aping, ran them on ſhore, ſet them on fire, and retired with 
their men into the fortreſs, which however, was in a few 
days ſurrendered. A much more reſolute defence was ex- 
pected from the courage and conduct of major Polier, who 
commanded the garriſon, When he arrived at Madras he 


les Cuddalore was in ſuch a deſenceleſs condition, that it could make no 


cance; nd there being no place in fort St. David's bomb- proof, nor any 
Nuwb. 96. 
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was ſubjected to a court of enquiry, which acquitted him 
of cowardice, but were of opinion that the place mighr 
have held out much longer, and that the terms on which it 
ſurrendered were ſhameful, as the enemy were not even 
maſters of the outward covered way, as they had made no 
breach, and had a wet ditch to fill up and paſs, before the 
town could have been properly aſſaulted. Polier, in order 
to wipe off this diſgrace, deſired to ſerve as a volunteer, 
with colonel Draper, and was mortally wounded in a fally at 
the fiege of Madras. Admiral Pococke having, to the belt 
of his power, repaired his ſhattered ſhips, ſet ſail again on 
the 1oth of May, in order to attempt the relief of fort St. 
David's ; but, notwithſtanding his utmoſt endeavours, he 
could not reach it in time to be of any ſervice. On the 
zoth day of the month he came in fight of Pondicherry, 
from whence the French {ſquadron ſtood away early next 
morning, nor was it in his power to come up with them, 
though he made all potlible efforts for that purpoſe. Then 
receiving intelligence that fort St. David's was ſurrendered 
to the enemy, he returned again to Madras, in order to re- 
freſh his ſquadron. On the 23th day of July, he failed a 
third time in queſt of M. d'Apche, and, in two days per- 
ceived his ſquadron, conſiſting of eight ſhips of the line 
and a frigate, at anchor in the road of Pondicherry. They 
no ſooner deſcried him advancing than they ſtood out to 
ſea as before, and he continued to chaſe, in hopes of bring- 
ing them to an engagement ; but all his endeavours proved 
fruitleſs till the 3d day of Auguſt, when having obtained 
the weather-gage, he bore down upon them in order of bat- 
tle. The engagement began with great impetuoſity on both 
ſides, but in little more than ten minutes M. d'Apche ſet 
his fore-ſail, and bore away, his whole ſquadron, following 
his example, and maintaining a running fight in a very ir- 
regular line. The Britiſh admiral then hoiſted the ſignal 
for a general chaſe, which the enemy perceiving, thought 
proper to cut away their boats, and croud with all the tail 
they could carry. They eſcaped by favour of the night 
into the road of Pondicherry, and mr. Pococke anchored 
with his ſquadron off Carical, a French ſettlement, having 
thus obtained an undiſputed victory, with the loſs of 30 
men killed, and 116 wounded, including commodore Ste- 
vens and captain Martin, though their wounds were not 
dangerous. The number of killed and wounded on board 
the French ſquadron amounted, according to report, to 
540; and their fleet was ſo much damaged, that in the be- 
ginning of September their commodore failed for the iſland 
of Bourbon, in the ſame latitude with Madagaſcar, in ordet 
to refit; thus leaving the command and ſovereignty of the 
Indian ſeas to the Engliſh admiral, whoſe fleet, from the 
beginning of this campaign, had been much inferior to the 
French ſquadron in number of ſhips and men, as well as in 
weight of metal. | 

Mr Lally having reduced Cuddalore and fort St. 
David's“, reſolved to extort a ſum of money from the king 
of Tanjour, on pretence that, in the laſt war, he had granted 
an obligation to the French governor for a certain ſum, 
which had never been paid. Lally accordingly marched 
with a body of 3000 men into the dominions of Tanjour, 
and demanded 72 lac of rupees. This extravagant demand 
being rejected, he plundered Nagare, a trading town on the 
ſea-coaſt, and afterwards inveſted the capital: but after he 
had proſecuted the ſiege until a breach was made, his pro- 
viſions and ammunition beginning to fail, ſeveral vigorous 
ſallies being made by the forces of the king of Tanjour, and 
the place well defended by European gunners, ſent from 
the Engliſh garriſon at Trichinopoly, he found himſelf ob- 
liged to raiſe the ſiege, and retreat with precipitation, leav- 
ing his cannon behind. He arrived at Carical about the 
middle of Auguſt, and from thence retired to Pondicherry 
towards the end of September. He afterwards cantoned his 
troops in the province of Arcot, entered the city without 
oppoſition, and began to make preparations for the fiege of 
Madras, which ſhall be recorded among the incidents of the 
ſucceeding year. In the mean time, the land-forces be- 
longing to the Eaſt-India company were ſo much out-num- 
bered by the re-enforcements which arrived with mr. Lally, 
that they could not pretend to keep the field, but were 
obliged to remain on the defenſive, and provide as well 
as they could for the ſecurity of fort St. George, and the 
other ſettlements in that part of India. 

Having particulariſed the events of the war which diſtin- 
guiſhed this year in America, Africa, and Aſia, thoſe remote 


{cenes in which the intereſt of Great-Britain was immedi- 


ately antimately concerned, it now remains to record the 


proviſions or freſh water, the garriſon ſurrendered in 12 days, on capitula- 


tion, after having ſuſtained a ſevere bombardment, 
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incidents of the military operations in Germany, ſupported 
by Britiſh ſubſidies, and enforced by Britiſh troops, to favour 
the abominable deſigns of an ally, from whoſe ſolitary 
friendſhip the Britiſh nation can never reap any ſolid be- 
nefit; and to defend a foreign elector, ih whoſe behalf ſhe 
had already laviſhed an immen treaſure. Notwith- 
ſtanding the bloodſhed and ravages which had fignalized 
the former campaign, the mutual loſſes of the belligerent 
powers, the incredible expence of money, the difficulty of 
recruiting armies thinned by ſword and diſtemper, the 
ſcarcity of forage and proviſion, the diſtreſſes of Saxony in 
particular, and the calamities of war, which deſolated the 
greateſt part of the empire, no propoſition of peace was 
hinted by either of the parties concerned, but the powers 
at variance ſeemed to be exaſperated againſt each other with 
the moſt implacable reſentment. Jarring intereſts were 
harmoniſed, old prejudices rooted up, inveterate jealouſies 
aſſuaged, and even inconſiſtencies reconciled, in connecting 
the confederacy which was now formed and eſtabliſhed 
againſt the king of Pruſſia; and, on the other hand, the 
kiny of Great-Britain ſeemed determined to employ the 
while power and influence of his crown in ſupporting this 
moaarch. Yet the members of the grand confederacy were 
differently actuated by diſagreeing motives, which, in the 
ſequel, operated for the preſervation of his Pruſſian majeſty, 
by preventing the full exertion of their united ſtrength. 
The empreſs-queen, over and above her deſire of retrieving 
Sileſia, which was her primary aim, gave way to the ſug- 
geſtions of perſonal hatred and revenge, to the gratification 
of which ſhe may be ſaid to have ſacrificed, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the intereſts of her family, as well as the repoſe of the 
empire, by admitting the natural enemies of her houle into 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, and inviting them to invade the 
dominions of her co-eſtates with a formidable army. France, 
true to her old political maxims, wiſhed to ſee the houſe of 


Auſtria weakened by the diviſions in the empire, which ſhe , 


accordingly fomented : for this reaſon it could not be her 
intereſt to effect the ruin of the houſe of Bradenburgh ; and, 
therefore, ſhe had, no doubt, ſet bounds to the proſecution 
of her ſchemes in concert with the court of Vienna ; but her 


; _— againſt Hanover amounted to abſolute conquelt : in 


purſuance of theſe, ſhe ſent an army of 120,000 men acrols 
the Rhine, inſtead of 24,000, which ſhe had engaged to 
furniſh by the original treaty with the empreſs-queen of 
Hungary, who is ſaid to have ſhared in the ſpoils of the 
electorate. The czarina, by co-operating with the houles 
of Bourbon and Auſtria, gratified her perſonal diſguſt to- 
wards the Pruſhan monarch, augmented her finances by con- 
ſiderable ſubſidies from both, and perhaps amuſed herlelf 
with the hope of obtaining an eſtabliſhment in the German 
empire; but whether ſhEwavered in her own ſentiments, or 
her miniſtry fluctuaetd between the promiſes of France and 
the preſents of Great-Bł̃itain, certain it is, her forces had 
not ated with vigour in Pomerania; and her general 
Apraxin, inſtead of proſecuting his advantage, had retreat- 
ed immediately after the Pruſſians miſcarried in their attac. 
He was indeed diſgraced, and tried for having thus retired 
without orders: but in all probability this trial was no other 
than a farce, acted to amuſe the other confederates, while 
the empreſs of Ruſſia gained time to deliberate upon the offers 
that were made, and determine with regard to the advan- 
tages or diſad vantages that might accrue to her from perſe- 
vering in the engagements which ſhe had contracted. As for 
the Swedes, although they had been inſtigated to hoſtilities 
againſt Pruſſia by the intrigues of France, and flattered with 
hopes of retrieving Pomerania, they proſecuted the war in 
ſuch a diſpirited and ineffectual manner, as plainly proved 
that either the antient valour of that people was extinct, 
or that the nation was not heartily engaged in the quarrel. 
When the Ruſſian general Apraxin retreated from Po- 
merania, mareſchal Lehwald, who commanded the Prul- 
ſians in that country, was left at liberty to turn his arms 
againſt the Swedes, and accordingly drove them before him 
almoſt without oppoſition. By the beginning of January 
they had evacuated all Pruſſian Pomerania, and Lehwald 
invaded their dominions in his turn. He, in a little time, 
made himſelf maſter of all Swediſh Pomerania, except 
Stralſund and the iſle of Rugen, and poſſeſſed himſelf of 
ſeveral magazines which the enemy had erected. The 
Auſtrian army, after their defeat at Breſlau, had retired 
into Bohemia, where they were cantoned, the head-quarters 
being fixed at Koningſgratz. The king of Pruſſia having 
cleared all his part of Sileſia, except the town of Schweid- 
nitz, which he circumſcribed with a blockade, ſent detach- 
ments from his army cantoned in the neighbourhood of 
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Breflau, to penetrate into the Auſtrian or ſouther 
Sileſia, where they ſurprized Troppau and des an of 
while he himſelf remained at Breſlau, entertain” "ar 
ficers with concerts of muſic. Not that he ſulſes duet 
amuſements to divert his attention from ſubjecs 1 bbeſe 
importance. He laid Swediſh Pomerania under e Pente 
tion, and made a freſh demand of 400,000 crowns c wy, 
electorate of Saxony. Having received intimatien 
the duke of Mecklenbourg was employed in n+ tag 
magazines for the French army, he detached - Wang 
troops into that country, who not only ſecured the .“ 
zines, but levied conſiderable contributions; and th "Ye 
retired to Lubeck, attended by the French miner Wk 
ſtates of Saxony having proved a little dilatory in & Th 
his Pruſſian majeſty's injunction, received a ſecond Wii. 
tion, importing, that they ſhould levy and deliver _ 
a certain time, 18,000 recruits for his army, pay 1 1 
hands of his commiſlary one year's revenue of the elec ws 
in advance; and Leipzick was taxed with an extraordj » 
ſubſidy of 800,000 crowns, on pain of military ex Tn 
The ſtates were immediately convoked at Leipzic!: Ms 
der to deliberate on theſe demands; and the city bel, 
able to pay ſuch a confiderable ſum, the Pruſtan . 
began to put their monarch's threats in execution, 15 
juſtified theſe proceedings, by declaring that the daes 
had practiſed the ſame violence and oppreſſion on tu. 
ritories of his allies; but how the practice of his declared 
enemies, in countries which they had invaded and ſubdue 
in the common courſe of war, ſhould juſtify him in pile 
ing and opprefling a people, with whom neither he 9 
his allies were at war, it is not eaſy to conceive, As lit! 
can we reconcile this conduct to the character of a prince, 
aſſuming the title of protector of the proteſtant relig. 
which is the eſtabliſhed faith among thoſe very Saxons vhs 
were ſubjected to ſuch grievous impoſitions; impoſition; 
the more grievous and unmerited, as they had never takes 
any ſhare in the preſent war, but cautioully avoided every 
ſtep that might be conſtrued into provocation, {ince the 
king of Pruſſia declared they might depend upon his pro- 
tection. 

Before we proceed to enumerate the events of the cam. 
paign, it may be neceflary to inform the reader, that the 
forces brought into the field by the empreſs-qucen of Hun- 
gary, and the ſtates of the empire, the czarina, the king of 
France and Sweden, fell very little ſhort of 300,0comen; and 
all theſe were deſtined to act againſt the king of Pruflia and 
the elector of Hanover. In oppoſition to this formidable 
confederacy, his Pruſſian majeſty was, by the fubfidy from 
England, the ſpoils of Saxony, and the revenues of Br: 
denbourg, enabled to maintain an army of 149,000 men; 
while the elector of Hanover aflembled a body of 60,509 
men, compoſed of his own electoral troops, with the aut 
liary mercenaries of Heſſe-Caſſel, Buckebourg, Saxegoin, 
and Brunſwick-Wolfenbuttel, all of them maintainec by 
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the pay of Great-Britain. At this juncture, indeed, there 


was no other fund for their ſubſiſtence, as the countries d 
Hanover and Heſſe were poſſeſſed by the enemy, and in ts 
former the government was entirely changed. | 
In the month of December in the preceding year, à it 
mer of the revenues from Paris arrived at Hanover, Where 
he eſtabliſhed his office, in order to act by virtue of povers 
from one John Faidy, to whom the French king granted 
the direction, receipt, and adminiſtration of all the cuts 
and revenues of the electorate. This director was, 0! + 
decree of the council of ſtate, empowered to recelve de, 
venues, not only of Hanover, but alſo of all other c 
that ſhould be ſubjected to his moſt chriſtian mac 
courſe of the campaign; to remove the receivers who had 
been employed in any part of the direction, receipt, . 
adminiſtration of the duties and revenues of Hanover, © 
appoint others in their room. The French king, bf 
ſame decree, ordained, that all perſons who had beet © 
truſted under the preceding government with titles, babe 
accounts, regiſters, or eſtimates, relating to the ac 
tration of the revenues ſhould communicate them 10 Jo” 
Faidy, or his attornies; that the magiſtrates of the 195% 
diſtricts, and commonalties, as well as thoſe h . 
the adminiſtration of particular ſtares and proves, 3 
deliver to the ſaid John Faidy, or his attornies, the Pos, 
of ſix years of the duties and revenues belong fr of 
towns, diſtricts, and provinces, reckoning from the 1 * 
January in the year 1751, together with an n o the 
count of the ſums they had paid during chat 2 incur- 
preceding ſovereign, and of the charges neceſſar lich was 
ed. It appears from the nature of this Gecree, » 885 
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dated on the 18th day of October, 11 —— or 

he conventions of Cloſter-Seven and Bremeworden u, t © 
© of Verſailles had determined to change the govern- 
ego and ſyſtem of the electorate, contrary to an expreſs 
ſs of the capitulation granted to the city of Hanover, 
when it ſurrendered on the gth day of Auguſt; and that 
the crown of France intended to take advantage of the cel- 
ation of arms, in ſeizing places and provinces which were 
not yet ſubdued 3 for, by the decree above-mentioned, the 
adminiſtration of John Faidy extended to the countries 
which might hereafter be conquered. With what regard 
to juſtice, then, could the French government charge the 
elector of Hanover with the infraction of articles? or what 
reſpect to good faith and humanity did the duke de Riche- 
lieu obſerve, in the order iffued from Zell, towards the 
end of the year, importing, that as the treaty made with 
the country of Hanover had been rendered void by the vio- 
lation of the articles ſigned at Cloſter-Seven, all the effects 
belonging to the officers, or others, employed in the Ha- 
noverian army, ſhould be confiſcated for the ule of his molt 
chriſtian majeſty ? : 

The landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, being deſirous of avert- 
ing a like ſtorm from his dominions, not only promiſed to 
renounce all connection with the kings of Great - Britain and 
Pruſſia, but even ſollicited the court of France to receive 
him among the number of its dependants; for, on the 18th 
dar of October, the miniſter of the Duc de Deuxponts, 
delivered at Verſailles, in the name of the landgrave, the 
plan of a treaty founded on the following conditions. The 
landgrave after | having expreſſed an ardent, defire of at- 
taching himſelf wholly to France, propoſed thele articles : 
That he ſhould enter into no engagement againſt the king 
and his allies; and give no aſſiſtance directly or indirectly 
to the enemies of his majeſty and his allies : that he ſhould 
never give his vote, in the general or particular affemblics 
of the empire, againſt his majeſty's intereſt ; but, on the 
contrary, employ his intereſt, jointly with France, to quiet 
the troubles of the empire: that, for this end, his troops, 
which had ſerved in the Hanoverian army, ſhould engage 
in the ſervice of France, on condition that they ſhould not 
at in the preſent war againſt his Britannick majeſty; that, 
immediately after the. ratification of the treaty, his molt 
chriltian majeſty ſhould reſtore the dominions of the land- 
grave in the ſame condition they were in when ſubdued by 
French forces : that theſe dominions ſhould be exempted 
from all further contributions, eithcr in money, corn, fo- 
rage, wood, or cattle, though already impoſed on the ſub- 
jects of Heſſe; and the French troops pay for all the pro- 
viſion with which they might be ſupplied ; in which cate 
the landgrave ſhould exact no toll for warlike ſtores, pro- 
viſions, or other articles of that nature, which might pals 
through his dominions : that the king of France ſhould 
guarantee all his eſtates, all the rights of the houle of 
Heſſe- Caſſel, particularly the act of atlurance ſigned by his 
fon, the hereditary prince, with regard to religion ; ule 
his intereſt with the emperor and the empreſs-queen, that, 
in confideration of the immenſe loſſes and damages his molt 
ſerene highneſs had ſuffered ſince the French invaded his 
country, and of the great ſums he ſhould loſe with England 
in arrears and ſubſidies by this accommodation, he might 
be excufed from furniſhing his contingent to the army of 
the empire, as well as from paying the Roman months 
granted by the diet of the empire; and if, in relentment 
of this convention, the ſtates of his ſerene highneſs ſhould 
be attacked, his moſt chriſtian majeſty ſhould afford the 
molt ſpeedy and effectual ſuccours. Theſe propoſals will 
Ipeak for themſelves to the reader's apprehenſion ; and if 
he 15 not blinded by the darkeſt miſts of prejudice, exhibit 
a clear and diſtin& idea of a genuine German ally. The 
grave of Heffe-Caffel had been fed with the good things 
ot England, even in time of peace, when his friend(hip 
could not avail, nor his averſion prejudice the intereſts of 


" Six days aſter the convention was ſigned at Cloſter-Seven, another act of 
«commedation was concluded at Bremenworden, between the generals 
Sporcken and Villemur, relating to the releaſe of pritoners, and ſome other 
Points omitted in the convention. 

- Trantlation of the letter wiitten by the duke of Brunſwick to his brother 
prince Ferdinand, 

*OIR, 

I know you too well to doubt that the ſituation in which we ſtand at 
prefent, with reſpect to each other, gives you abundance of uneaſinels ; nor 
will you doubt that it gives me equal concern: indeed, it afflicts me greatly. 
Mean while I could never, my deareſt brother, have believed that you would 
>< tne perſon who ſhould carry away from me my eideſt ſon, I am excced- 
Ngly mortified to find myſelf under the hard neceſſity of telling you that this 
nen i Contrary to the law of nations, aud the conititutions of the empire; 
and that, if you perſiſt in it, you will diſgrace your family, and bring a ſtain 
upon your country, which you pretend to ſerve. The hereditary prince, my 


Was at Hamburgh by my order, and you have carried him to Stade. 
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Great-Britain : but he was retained in that ſeaſon of tran- 
quillity as a friend, on whoſe ſervices the molt implicit de- 
pendence might be placed in any future ſtorm or commo- 
tion. How far he merited this confidence and favour might 
have been determined by reflecting on his conduct during 
the former war: in the courle of which his troops were 
hired to the king of Great-Britain and his enemies alter 
nately, as the ſcale of convenience happened to prepon- 
derate, Since the commencement of the preſent troubles, 
he had acted as a mercenary to Great-Britain, although he 
was a principal in the difpute, and ſtood connected with 
her deſigns by ſolemn treaty, as well as by all the ties of 
2 and honour: but now that the cauſe of Hanover 
cemed to be on the decline, and his own dominions had 
ſuffered by the fate of the war, he not only appeared willing 
to abandon his benefactor and ally, but even ſued to be 
inliſted in the ſervice of his adverſary. This intended de— 
fection was, however, prevented by a ſudden turn of for— 
tune, which he could not poſſibly foreſee: and his troops 
continued to act in conjunction with the Hanoverians. 

The landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel was not ſingular in mak- 
ing ſuch advances to the French monarch. The duke of 
Brunſwick, ſtill more nearly connected with the king of 
Great-Britain, uſed ſuch uncommon expedition in detach- 
ing himſelf from the tottering fortune of Hanover, that in 
te: days after the convention of Cloſter-Seven he had con- 
cluded a treaty with the courts of Vienna and Verſailles ; 
ſo that the negotiation muſt have been begun before that 
convention took place. On the 2oth day of September his 
miniſter at Vienna, by virtue of full powers from the duke 
of Brunſwick, accepted and ſigned the conditions which 
the French king and his Auſtrian ally thought proper to 
impole. Theſe imported, that his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
ſhould keep poſſeſſion of the cities of Brunſwick and Wol- 
fenbuttel during the war, and make uſe of the artillery, 
arms, and military ſtores depoſited in their arſenals: that 
the duke's forces, on their return from the camp of the 
duke ot Cumberland, thould be diſbanded and diſarmed; 
and take an oath, that they ſhould not, during the preſent 
war, ſerve again{t the king or his allies ; that the duke 
ſhould be permitted to maintain a battalion of foot, and 
two ſquadrons of horſe, for the guard of his perſon and caſ- 
tles; but the regulations made by mareſchal Richelieu and 
the intendant of his army ſhould ſubſiſt on their preſent 
footing : that the duke thould furniſh his contingent in 
money and troops, agreeably to the laws of the empire : 
that his forces ſhould immediately join thoſe which the 
Germanick body had affembled ; and that he ſhould order 
his miniſter at Ratiſbon to vote conformably to the reſolu— 
tions of the diet, approved and confirmed by the emperor. 
In conſideration of all theſe concefſions, the duke was re- 
ſtored to the favour of the French king, who graciouſly 
promiſed that neither his revenues nor his treaſure ſhould 
be touched, nor the adminiſtration of juſtice invaded ;. and 
that nothing further ſhould be demanded, but winter-quar- 
ters for the regiments, which ſhould paſs that ſeaſon in the 
country of. Brunſwick. How ſcrupulouſly ſocver the duke 
might have intended to obſerve the articles of this treaty, 
his intentions were fruſtrated by the conduct ot his brother 
prince Ferdinand, who, being inveſted with the command 
of the Hanoverian army, and ordered to reſume the opera- 
tions of war againſt the enemy, detained the troops of Brunt- 
wick, as well as his nephew the hereditary prince, not- 
withſtanding the treaty which his brother had ſigned, and 
the injunctions which he had laid upon his ſon to quit the 
army, and make a tour to Holland. The duke wrote an 
expoltulatory letter to prince Ferdinand, pathetically com- 
plaining that he had ſeduced his troops, decoyed his ſon, 
and diſgraced his family; inſiſting upon the prince's pur— 
ſuing his journey, as well as upon the return of the troops : 
and threatening, in caſe of non-compliance, to uſe other 
means that ſhould be more effectual . Notwithſtanding 


Could he diſtruſt his uncle, an uncle who hath done fo much honour to his 
family ? Could he believe that this uncle would deprive bim of liberty, a 
liberty never refuſed to the loweſt othcer ? I ordered him to make a tour to 
Holland : could not the loweſt officer have done as much ? Let us ſuppoſe 
for a moment, that my troops, among whom he ſerved, were to have ftaid 
with the Hanoverians, would it not have been ſtill in my power to give an 
officer leave of abſence, or even leave to retign his commiſhon ? and would 
you hinder your brother, the head of your tamily, and of ſuch a family as 
our's, to exerciſe this right with regaid to a ſon, who is the hereditary prince, 
of whoſe rights and prerogatives you cannot he ignorant ? It is impoſſible you 
could have deceived ſuch detigns, without the ſuggeſtion of others. Thoſe 
who did ſuggeſt them have trampled on the rights of nature, of nations, and 
of the princes of Germany : they have induced you to add to all theſe the moſt 
cruel inſult on a brother whom you love, and who always loved you with the 
warmeſt affection. Would you have your brother lay his juſt complaints 
againſt you before the whole empire, and all Europe? Are not your proceed» 
ings without example? What is Germany become? What are its princes be- 
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this warm remonſtrance, prince Ferdinand adhered to his 
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plan. He detained the troops, and the hereditary prince, 
who, being fond of the ſervice, in a little time ſignalized 
himſelf by very extraordinary acts of bravery and conduct; 
and means were found to reconcile his father to meaſures 
that expreſly contradicted his engagements with the courts 
Vienna and Verſailles. 

The defeat of the French army at Roſbach, and the re- 
- treat of the Ruſſians from Pomerania, had entirely changed 
the face of affairs in the empire. The French king was 
ſoon obliged to abandon his conqueſts on that fide of the 
Rhine, and his threats ſounded no longer terrible in the 
ears of the Hanoverian and Pruſſian allies. As little for- 
midable were the denunciations of the emperor, who had, 
by a decree of the Aulick council, communicated to the 
diet certain mandates, iſſued in the month of Auguſt in 
the preceding year, on pain of the ban of the empire, with 
avocatory letters annexed, againſt the king of Great Britain, 
elector of Hanover, and the other princes acting in concert 
with the king of Pruſſia. The French court likewiſe pub- 
liſhed a virulent memorial, after the convention of Cloſter- 
Seven had been violated, and ſet aſide, drawing an invi- 
dious parallel between the conduct of the French king and 
the proceedings of his Britannick majeſty ; in which the lat- 
rer 1s taxed with breach of faith, and almoſt every mean- 
nets that could ſtain the character of a monarch. In anſwer 
to the emperor's decree, and this virulent charge, baron 
Gimmengen, the electoral miniſter of Brunſwick Lunen- 
bourg, preſented to the diet, in November, a long me- 
morial, recapitulating the important ſervices his ſovereign 
had done the houle of Auſtria, and the ungrateful returns 
he had reaped, in the queen's refuſing to aſſiſt him, when 
his dominions were threatened with an invaſion, He enu- 
merated many inſtances in which ſhe had aſſiſted, encourag- 
ed, and even joined the enemies of the electorate, in con- 
tempt of her 2 encouragements, and directly contrary 
to the conſtitution of the empire. He refuted every article 
of the charge which the French court had brought againſt 
him in their virulent libel, retorted the imputations of per- 
fidy and ambition, and with reſpect to France, juſtified every 
particular of his own conduct. 

While the French and Hanoverian armies remained in 
their winter-quarters, the former at Zell, and the latter at 
Lunenbourg, divers petty enterprizes were executed by de- 
tachments with various ſucceſs. The Hanoverian general 
Juncheim, having taken poſt ar Halberſtadt and Quedlim- 
bourg, from whence he made excurſions even to the gates 
of Brunſwick, and kept the French army in continual alarm, 
was viſited by a large body of the enemy, who compelled 
him to retire to Acherſleben, committed great exceſſes in 
the town of Halberſtadt and its neighbourhood,” and carried 
off hoſtages for the payment of contributions. General 
Hardenberg, another Hanoverian officer, having diſlodged 
the French detachments that occupied Burgh, Vogelſack, 
and Ritterhude, and cleared the whole territory of Bremen, 
in the month of January the duke de Broglio aſſembled a 
conſiderable corps of troops that were cantoned at Otterſ- 
burgh, Rothenburg, and the adjacent country, and ad- 
vancing to Bremen, demanded admittance, threatening, 
that, in caſe of a refuſal, he would have recourſe to ex- 
tremeties, and puniſh the inhabitants ſeverely, ſhould they 
make the leaſt oppoſition. ' When their deputies waited 
upon him, to defire a ſhort time for deliberation, he an- 
ſwered, Not a moment—the duke de Richelieu's orders 
are peremptory, and admit of no delay.“ He accordingly 
ordered the cannon to advance; the wall was ſcaled, and 
the gates would have been forced open, had not the magi- 
ſtrates, at the earneſt importunity of the people, reſolved 
to comply with his demand. A ſecond deputation was im- 
mediately diſpatched to the duke de Broglio, ſigniſying 
their compliance; and the gates being opened, he marched 
into the city at midnight, after having promiſed upon his 
honour, that no attempt ſhould be made to the prejudice of 
its rights and prerogatives, and no outrage offered to the 


come, and our houſe in particular? Is it the intereſt of the two kings, the 
cauſe of your country, and my caute that you pretend to ſupport? I repeat 
It, brother, that this deſign could not have been framed by you. I again 
command my fon to purſue his journey; and I cannot conceive you will give 
the leaſt obſtruction : if you ſhould (which I pray God avert) I ſolemnly 
declare that I will not be conſtrained by ſuch meaſures, nor ſhall I ever for- 
get what I owe to myſelf, As to my troops, you may ſee what I have writ- 
ten on that head to the Hanoverian miniſtry. The duke of Cumberland, by 
the convention of Cloſter-Seven, diſmiſſed them, and ſent them home: the 
ſaid miniſtry gave me notice of this convention, as a treaty by which I was 
bound. The march of the troops was ſettled ; and an incident happening, 
they halted : that obſtacle being removed, they were to have continued their 
march. The court of Hanover will be no longer Lond by the convention, 
while I not only accepted it n tueir word, but have alſo, in conformity with 
er inſtructions, negociated at Verſailles, and at Vienna. After all theſe 
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privileges of the regency, to the liberty, 
commerce of the inhabitants. This conqueſt, 
of ſhort duration. Prince Ferdinand of Brunfwick b. 
ax" ck b 
joined by a body of Pruſſian horſe, under the comma * 
prince George of Holſtein Gottorp, the whole arm 1 a 
in motion, and advanced to the country of 5 pu 
the middle of February. The enemy were dif, * 
Rothenburg, Otterſburg, and Verden, and they — 
the city of Bremen at the approach of the Hanover oned 
ral, who took poſſeſſion of it without oppoſition, hear 
By this time the court of Verſailles, being diſſatisgied 
the conduct of the duke de Richelieu, had recalled 
general from Germany, where his place was ſu 
the count de Clermont, to the general ſatisfacti. 
army, as well as to the joy of the Hanoverian 
among whom Richelieu had committed many f 
inhuman acts of rapine and oppreſſion. The 
mander found his maſter's forces reduced to a deplorah 
condition, by the accidents of war, and diſtemner ** 
from hard duty, ſevere weather, and the want of neceſſas 
As he could not pretend with ſuch a wretched remnan, « 
oppole the deſigns of prince Ferdinand in the field, . hi 
maintain the footing which his predeceſſor had gained 1 
found himſelf under the neceſſity of retiring with al " 
ble expedition towards the Rhine. As the allies advance 
his troops retreated from their diſtan- quarters with fuck 
precipitation, as to leave behind all their fic, together 7 
a great part of their baggage and artillery, beſides a ger 
number of officers and ſoldiers, that fell into the lands © 
thoſe parties by whom they were purſued. The ina. 
tants of Hanover, perceiving the French intended to aha. 
don that city, were overwhelmed with the fear of beine 
ſub ected to every ſpecies of violence and abuſe: but the; 
apprehenſions were happily diſappointed by the honour 
and intregrity of the duke de Randan, the French gorer. 
nor, who not only took effectual meaſures for reſtraining 
the ſoldiers within the bounds of the moſt rigid diſcipline 
and moderation, but likewiſe exhibited a noble proof of 
generoſity, almoſt without example. Initead of deſtroying 
his magazine of proviſions, according to the uſual practice 
of war, he ordered the whole to be either ſold at a low price, 
or diſtributed among the poor of the city, who had been 
long expoled to the horrors of famine : an act of godlike 
humanity, which ought to dignify the character of that 
worthy nobleman above all the titles that military tame can 
deſerve, or arbitrary monarchs beſtow. The regency ot 
Hanover were lo deeply impreſſed with a ſenſe ot heroic 
behaviour on this occaſion, that they gratefully ack 
ledged it, in a letter of thanks to him and the count de 
Clermont; and on the day of ſolemn thankſgiving to heaven, 
for their being delivered from their enemies, the clergy1n 
their ſermons did not fail to celebtate and extol the charity 
and benevolence of the duke de Randan. Such glorivus 
teſtimonies, and even from enemics, muſt have afforded 
the moſt exquiſite pleaſure to a mind endued with tentiot 
lity; and this, no doubt, may be termed one of the tutte, 
triumphs of humanity. | 
The two grand diviſions of the French army, quarter6 
at Zell and Hanover, retired in good order to Rameien, 
where they collected all their troops, except thole that ce 
left in Hoya, and about 4000 men placed in gatrilon 4 
Minden, to retard the operations of the combined army: 
Towards the latter end of February, prince Ferdinand 2 
Brunſwick, having received intelligence that the count © 
Chabot was polted with a conſiderable body of troops 
Hoya, upon the Weſer, detached the hereditary Prints 
Brunſwick, with four battalions, and ſome liglit troops ge 
dragoons, to diſlodge them from that neighbournd , 
This enterprize was executed witi the utmolt Intrepecry 
The hereditary prince paſſed the Weler at l 
part of his detachment, while the reſt advanced on tt : 
of the river; and the enemy, being attacked in front 2 
rear, were in a little time forced, and thrown into confu 1 
The bridge being abandoned, and near 709 men n 
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ſteps they would have me contradict myſelf, break my w o d, and owilty of 
- 7 your brother 5 py 


my eſtate, as well as my honour. Did you ever know l; or rathel, 

ſuch things? True it is, I have, as you ſay, ſacrificed my all; d in the un. 
have been ſacrificed, The only thing left me is my re that it hou 
happy contraſt of our ſituations, I lament both you and my1c . o give 1 
be — you, my dear brother, I ſhould receive the cruel 0 K 
my honour, I cannot liſten to it; I cannot recede from 2 luke of Cu 
troops, therefore, muſt return home, agreeable to what t : to me in lle 
berland and the Hanoverian miniſtry ſtipulated with erbat things are cc. 
ſtrongeſt manner, I am afraid that the true circumance all ſend vou, 
cealed from you. Not to detain your expreſs too long, 1 in "ſe 59 


: . miniſtry. 
the poſt, copies of all I have written to the Hanovernn ea 


grieve your honeſt heart to read it. I am, with a heart ½ e! 
full of tenderneſs for you, your, &. 
© Blanckenbourg, Nov. 27, 1757. 
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—ͤ— count de Chabot threw himſelf, with two 
5 — — the caſtle, where he reſolved to ſupport 
— If, in hope of being relieved. The regiment of Bre- 
—_ and {ome detachments of dragoons, were actually on 
— to his aſſiſtance. The hereditary prince being 
r acquainted with this circumſtance, being alto deſti- 
of heavy artillery to beſiege the place in form, and tak- 
1 for granted he ſhould not be able to maintain the 
1 ſt after it might be taken, he liſtened to the terms of 
l itulation propoſed by the French general, whoſe garri- 
- Fered to march out with the honours of war; but 
their cannon, ſtores, and ammunition were ſurrendered to 
the victors. This was the firſt exploit of the hereditary 
rince, whole valour and activity, on many ſublequent OC- 
caſions, ſhone with diſtinguiſhed luſtre. He had no ſooner 
reduced Hoya, than he marched to the attac of Minden, 
which he inveſted on the gth day of March, and on the 14th 
the garriſon ſurrendered at diſcretion. After the reduction 
of this city, the combined army advanced towards Hame- 
len, where the French general had eſtabliſhed his head- 
Uarters: but he abandoned them at the approach of the 
allies, and leaving behind all his fic and wounded, with 
art of his magazines, retired without halting to Paderborn, 
and from thence to the Rhine, recalling in his march the 
troops that were in Embden, Caſlel, and the landgraviate 
of Heſle, all which places were now evacuated. They 
were terribly harraſſed in their retreat by the Pruſſian hut- 


ſon was ſu 


of Hanoverian hunters, who took a great number of pri- 
ſoners, together with many baggage-waggons, and fome 
artillery. Such was the precipitation of the enemy's re- 
treat, that they could not find time to deltroy all the maga- 
zines of proviſion and forage ; and even forgot to call in 
the garriſon of Vechte, a {mall fortreſs in the neighbour- 
hood of Diepholt, who were made priſoners of war, and 
here was found a complete train of battering cannon and 
mortars. The count de Clermont, having reached the 
banks of the Rhine, diſtributed his forces in quarters of can- 
tonment in Weſel and the adjoining country, while prince 
Ferdinand cantoned the allied ariny in the bithopric of 
Munſter: here, however, he did not long remain inactive. In 
the latter end of May he ordered a detachment to pals the 
Rhine at Duyſbourg, under the command of colonel Schet- 
ther, who executed his order without lots, defeated three 
battalions of the enemy, and took five pieces of cannon. 
In the beginning of June the whole army pailed the Rhine, 
on a bridge conſtructed for the occaſion, defeated a body of 
French cavalry, and obtained divers other advantages in 
their march towards Weſel. Kaiſerſworth was ſurprized, the 
greater part of the garriſon either killed or taken; and 
prince Ferdinand began to make preparations tor the fiege 
of Dufleldorp. In the mean time, the count de Clermont, 
being unable to ſtop the rapidity of his progreſs, was ob- 
liged to ſecure his troops with ſtrong entrenchments, until 
he ſhould be properly re-enforced. 

The court of Verſailles, though equally mortificd and 
confounded at the turn of their affairs in Germany, did not fit 
tamely and behold this reverſe; but exerted their uſual 
ſpirit and expedition in retrieving the loſſes they had ſuſ- 
tained, They atlembled a body of troops at Hanau, under 
the direction of the prince de Soubiſe, who, it was ſaid, had 
received orders to penetrate, by the way of Donawert, In- 
goldſtadt, and Arnberg, into Bohemia. In the mean time, 
re-entorcements daily arrived in the camp of the count de 
Clermont; and as repeated complaints had been made of 
the want of diſcipline and ſubordination in that army, mea- 
lures were taken for reforming the troops by ſeverity and 
example. The mareſchal duke de Bellciſle, who now acted 
as lecretary at war with uncommon ability, wrote a letter, 
directed to all the colonels of infantry, threatening them, in 
the king's name, with the loſs of their regiments, ſhould 
they connive any longer at the ſcandalous practice of buy- 
ing commiſhons : an abuſe which had crept into the 
ervice under various pretexts, to the diſcouragement of 
merit, the relaxation of diſcipline, and the total extinction 
of laudable emulation. The prince of Clermont having 
quitted his ſtrong camp at Rhinefeldt, retired to Nuys, a 
little higher up the river, and detached a conſiderable 
corps, under the command of the count de St. Germain, 
to take poſt at Crevelt, ſituated in a plain between his army 
and the camp of the allies, which fronted the town of 
eurs : after ſeveral motions on both ſides, prince Ferdi— 
nand reſolved to attac the enemy, and forthwith made a 
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I Among the French officers who loſt their lives in this engagement, was 
| of count de Giſors, only ſon of the mareſchal duke de Belleiſle, and laſt hope 
that illuſtrious family, a young nobleman of extraordinary accompliſh- 


fars, and a body of light-horſe, diſtinguiſhed by the name 
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diſpoſition for this purpoſe. He aſſigned the command of 
the whole left-wing, conſiſting of 18 battalions and 28 ſqua- 
drons, to licutenant-general Sporcken: the conduct of the 
right-wing, compoſed of 16 battalions and 14 ſquadrons, 
was entruſted to the hereditary prince and major- general 
Wangenheim; the ſquadrons, with the addition of two re- 
giments of Pruſſian dragoons, were under the immediate di— 
rection of the prince of Holſtein, while the hereditary 
prince commanded the infantry. The light troops, con- 
ſilting of five ſquadrons of huflars, were divided between 
the prince of Holſtein and lieutenant-general Sporcken. 
Major Luckner's ſquadron, together with Scheither's corps, 
were ordered to oblerve the flank of the enemy's right, and 
with this view were poſted in the village of Papendeick ; 
and a battalion of the troops of Woltenbuttel were left in 
the town of Hulſte, to cover the rear of the army. Prince 
Ferdinand's delign was to attac the enemy on their left 
flank ; but the execution was rendered extremely difficult 
by the woods and ditches that embarraſſed the rout, and 
the numerous ditches that interſected this part of the coun- 
try. On the 23d day of June, at four in the morning, the 
army began to move; the right advancing in two columns 
as far as St. Anthony, and the left marching up within halt 
a league of Crevelt. The prince having viewed the poſi- 
tion of the enemy from the ſteeple of St. Anthony, procured 
guides, and having received all the necetlary hints of in- 
formation, proceeded to the right, in order to charge the 
enemy's left flank by the villages or Worlt and Anrath ; 
but, in order to divide their attention, and keep them in 
ſuſpence, with reſpect to the nature of his principal attac, 
he directed the generals Sporcken and Oberg to advance 
againſt them by the way of Crevelt and St. Anthony, and, 
in particular, to make the molt of their artillery, that, being 
employed in three different places at once, they might be 
prevented from ſending any re-enforcement to the left, 
where the chief attac was intended. Thete precautions 
being taken, prince Ferdinand, putting himſelf at the head 
of the grenadiers of the right-wing, continued his march 
in two columns to the village of Anruh, where he fell in 
with an advanced party of the French, which, aſter a few 
diſcharges of muſquetry, retired to their camp and gave the 
alarm. In the mean time, both armies were drawn up in 
order of battle; the troops of the allies in the plain be- 
tween the villages of Anrath and Willich, oppoſite to the 
French forces, whole left was covered with a wood. The 
action began about one in the afternoon, with a ſevere can- 
nonading on the part of prince Ferdinand, which, though 
well ſupported, proved ineffectual in drawing the enemy 
from their cover; he, therefore, determined to diflodge 
them from the wood by dint of ſmall arms. The hereditary 
prince immediately advanced with the whole front, and a 
very obilinate action enſued. Mean while, the cavalry on the 
right in vain attempted to penetrate the wood on the other 
ſide, where the enemy had raiſed two batteries, which were 
{uſtained by 40 ſquadrons of horſe. After a terrible fire had 
been maintained on both ſides, till five in the atternoon, 
the grenadiers forced the entrenchments in the wood, which 
were lined by the French infantry. Theſe giving way 
abandoned the wood in the utmoſt diforder; but the pur- 
ſuit was checked by the conduct and reſolution of the 
enemy's cavalry, which, notwithltanding a dreadful fire 
from the artillery of the allies, maintained their ground, 
and covered the foot in their retreat to Nuys. 

The ſucceſs of the day was, in a good meaſure, owing to 
the artillery on the left and in the centre, with which the 
generals Sporcken and Oberg had done great execution, 
and employed the intention of the enemy on that tide, 
while prince Ferdinand profecuted his attac on the other 
quarter. It muſt be owned, however, that their r:glt wing 
and centre retired in great order to Nuvs, though the left 
was defeated, with the loſs of fome ſtandards, colours, and 
pieces of cannon, and 6000 men killed, wounded, or taken 
priſoners . This victory, however, which coſt the allies 
about 1500 men, was not at all deciſive in its conſequen— 
ces; and, indeed, the plan feemed only calculated to dil- 
play the enterprizing genius of the Hanoverian general. 
True it is, the French army took refuge under the cannon 
of Cologn, where they remained, without hazarding any 
ſtep for the relief of Duſſeldorp, which prince Ferdinand 
immediately inveſted, and in a few days reduced, the gar- 
riſon being allowed to march out with the honours of war, 
on condition that they ſhould not, tor the ſpace of one year, 
carry arms againſt the allies. 


ments, who finiſhed a ſhort life of honour in the embrace of military glory, 
and fell gallantly iighting at the head of his own regiment, to the inexpreſſi- 


ble grief of hu aged father, and the univerſal regret of his country, 
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It was at this period that count de Clermont reſigned his 
command, which was conferred upon M. de Contades, and 
the French army was conſiderably re-enforced. He even 
threatened to attac prince Ferdinand in his turn, and made 
ſore motions with that deſign, but was prevented by the 
little river Erff, behind which the prince reſolved to lie 
quiet, until he ſhould be joined by che body of Britiſh troops 
under the command of the duke of Marlborough, the firſt 
diviſion of which had juſt landed at Embden. He flatter- 
ed himſelf that the prince of Yſenbourg, at the head of the 
Henan troops, would find employment for the prince de 
Soubiſe, who had marched from Hanau, with a deſign to 
p< 1etrate into the landgraviate of Heſſe-Caſſel: his van- 
guard had been already ſurpriſed and deteated by the mi- 
11114 of the country; and the prince of Vſenbourg was at 
the head of a conſiderable body of regular forces, aſſembled 
to 0;poſe his further progreſs. Prince Ferdinand, therefore, 
hoped that the operations of the French general would be 
eſtectually impeded, until he himſelf, being joined by che 

dich troops, fhould be in a condition to paſs the Meuſe, 
trausfer the ſear of war into the enemy's country, thus 
make a diverſion from the Rhine, and perhaps oblige the 
prince de Soubiſe to come to the aſſiſtance of the principal 
French army, commanded by M. de Contades. He had 
f ned a lan which would have anſwered theſe purpoſes 
eticciuallv, and, in execution of it, marched to Ruremond 
on the Macſe, when his meaſures were totally dilconcerted 
b a variety of incidents which he could not foreſee. The 
prince of Yſenbourg was, on the 23d day of July, defeated 
at Sangarſhauſen by the duke de Broglio, whom the prince 
de Soubiſe had detached againſt him with a number of 
troops greatly ſuperior to that which the Heſſian general 
commanded. The duke de Broglio, who commanded the 
corps that formed the vanguard of Soubiſe's army, having 
learned at Caflel, that the Heſſian troops, under the prince 
of Yſenbourg, were retiring towards Munden, he advanced, 
on the 23d of July, with a body of 8000 men, to the village 
of Sangerſhauſen, where he found them drawn up in order 
of battle, and forthwith made a diſpoſition for the attac. At 
fit his cavalry were repulſed by the Heſſian horſe, which 
charged the French infantry, and were broke in their turn. 
The Heſhans, though greatly inferior in number to the ene- 
my, made a very obſtinate reſiſtance, by favour of a roc in 
the Fulde that covered their right, and a wood by which 
their left was ſecured. The diſpute was fo obſtinate, that 
the enemy's left was obliged to give ground, but the duke 
de Broglio ordering a freſh corps to advance, changed the 
fortune of the day. The Heſſians, overpowered by num— 
bers, gave way ; part plunged into the river, where many 
periſhed, and part threw themſelves into the wood, through 
wh.ch they eſcaped from the purſuit of the Huſſars, who 
took above 200 ſoldiers and fifty officers, including the 
cut de Canitz, who was ſecond in command. They 
like wiſe found on the field of battle ſeven pieces of cannon, 
and eight at Munden : but the carnage was pretty conſi- 
derable, and nearly equal on both fides. The number of 
the killed and wounded, on the fide of the French, exceeded 
2000 ; the loſs of the Heſſians was not ſo great. The 
prince of Yſenbourg having collected the remains of his 
little army, took polt at Eimbeck, where he ſoon was re- 
enforced, and found himſelf at the head of 12,000 men: 
but, in conſequence of this advantage, the enemy became 
maſters of the Weſer, and opened to themſelves a free pal- 
ſage into Weſtphalia. | 

The progrels of prince Ferdinand upon the Maeſe 
had been retarded by a long ſucceſhon of heavy rains, 
which. broke up the roads, and rendered the country 
impaſſable; and now the certain imformation of this un- 
Incky chec left him no alternative but a battle or a re- 
treat acroſs the Rhine: the firſt was carefully avoided by 
the enemy; the latter reſolution, therefore, he found 
himſelf under a neceſſity to embrace. In his preſent po- 
ſition he was hampered by the French army on one wing, 
on the other by the fortreſs of Gueldres, the garriſon of 
which had been lately re-enforced, as well as by divers 
other poſts, capable of obſtructing the convoys and ſub- 
ſiſtence of the combined army beſides, he had reaſon to 
apprehend that the prince de Soubiſe would endeavour to 
intercept the Britiſh troops in their march from Embden. 
Induced by theſe conſiderations, he determined to repaſs 
the Rhine, after having offered battle to the enemy and 
made ſeveral motions for that purpoſe. Finding them 
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averſe to an engagement, he made his diſpoſitions for 
forcing the ſtrong paſs of Wachtendofick, an iſland ſur-— 
rounded by the Niers, of very difficult approach and 
ſituated exactly in his rout to the Rhine, 


This ſervice 


o F 


pice with orders to fall upon the left flank of the eneny, 
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was performed by the hereditary prince of þ,.... . 
who perceiving the enemy had drawn up che kick, 
ruſhed into the water at the head of his 9 . bridge 
drove them away with their bayonets, and * Ns, 
bridges for the paſſage of the army towards Rhine | 
Ar this place prince Ferdinand received intel}; cube den 
M. de Chevert, reputed one of the beſt eo 
French ſervice, had paſſed the Lippe with fg * 
talions and ſeveral ſquadrons, to join the Nn . 
ſel, and fall upon lieutenant-general Imhoff: 45 We. 
manded the detached corps of the combined arm Wo 
that he might be at hand to guard the brid rey, 
Tyr had thrown over the Rhine at Rees. Hi oth 
ighneſs was extremely deſirous of ſending Coe: = 
general Imhoff; but the troops were too much eto 
to begin another march before morning; and th "Sed 
had overflowed its banks in ſuch a manner as 5 Rhine 
the bridge at Rees impaſſable, ſo that M. Imhoff RN 
to the reſources of his own conduct and the . 8 
troops, conſiſting of fix battalions and for * r 
already weakened by the abſence of differen; detach 905 
This general having received advice on the re 
gult, that the enemy intended to paſs the Lippe th 8 
evening with a conſiderable train of artillery e, 
burn the bridge at Rees, decamped with a view "Pt 
this place, and Join two battalions which had nafſed oh 
Rhine in boats, under the command of gencral 2 
who re- enforced him accordingly; but the ey ns 
pearing, he concluded the imformation was falſe. 3.4 
ſolved to reſume his advantageous poſt at Meer, Of by 
he had no ſooner repoſſeſſed himſelf than his ele 
guards were engaged with the enemy, who marched 
to the attac from Weſel under the command of * 
tenant- general de Chervert, conſiſting of the whole cy 
intended for the ſiege of Dueſſeldorp. Imhoff's front — 
covered by coppices and ditches, there being a rifn 
ground on his right, from whence he could plainly diſcern 
the whole force that advanced againſt him, together wi 
the manner of their approach. Perceiving them engaged 
in that difficult ground, he poſted one regiment in a cop- 
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which appeared quite uncovered; and as ſoon as their fie 
began, advanced with the reſt of his forces to attac then 
in front. The bayonet was uſed on this occafon, ard 
the charge given with ſuch impetuoſity and reſolution, 
that after a ſhort reſiſtance, the enemy fell in confuſion, 
and fled towards Weſel, leaving on the ſpot eleven pieces 
of cannon with a great number of waggons and other 
carriages; beſides the killed and wounded, who amounted 
to a pretty conſiderable number, the victor took three hun- 
dred and fifty-four priſoners, including eleven officer; 
whereas, on his part the victory was purchaſed at a vey 
{mall expence. 6 

Immediately after this action, general Wangenheim jab 
ſed the Rhine with ſeveral ſquadrons and battalions, to x- 
enforce general Imhoff, and enable him to proſecute the 
advantage he had gained, while prince Ferdinand marched 
with the reſt of the army to Santen : from thence he pro- 
ceeded to Rhineberg, when he intended to pals ; but tle 
river had overflowed to ſuch a degree, that here, as we! 5 
at Rees, the ſhore was inacceſſible, ſo that he found it tec. 
ceſſary to march farther down the river, and lay a bridges 
Gtiethuyzen. The enemy had contrived four velle!s ior 
the deſtruction of this bridge; but they were all taken he. 
fore they could put the deſign in execution, and the wide 
army paſſed on the 10th day of Auguſt, without any 10150 
further interruption. At the fame time the prince withares 
his garriſon from Duffeldorp, of which the E rench imme. 
diately took poſſeſſion. Immediately after his paſſage i 
received a letter from the duke of Marlborough, acquant 
ing him that the Britiſh troops had arrived at Lingen,!“ 
their rout to Coesfeldt: to which place general Imbot'v 
ſent to receive them, with a ſtrong detachment. Now? 
ſtanding this junction, the two armies on the Rhine V * 
equally matched, that no ſtroke of importance abe 
on either ſide during the remaining part of rhe rand 13 
M. de Contades, ſeeing no proſpect of ee ee 
advantage over prince Ferdinand, detached prince 2 i. 
of Saxony with a ſtrong re-entorcement 0 the = 15 
Soubiſe, who had taken poſſeſſion of Gottengen, an En 
ed determined to attac the prince of Lern * 
beck. That this officer might be able to give a Oberg 
per reception, prince Ferdinand, detached ow? hou 
with ten thouſand men to Lipſtadt, from whence, 
occaſion require, they might continue 


their march, © 
join the Heſſians. 
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The whole body, when thus re- enſol 
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d not exceed 20, ooo men, of whom general _ now 
o — the command: whereas the troops of Soubiſe were 
ne. to the number of 30,000. The allies had taken 
. „on the river Fulde at Sanderſhauſen, where they 
al che French would attac them ; but the deſign of 
* viſe was firſt to diſlodge them from that advantageous 
5 tion. Wich this view, he made a motion, as if he had 
. led to turn the camp of the allies by the road of Mun- 

L 


1 jen. In order to prevent the execution of this ſuppoſed 
den. 


reſign, general Oberg decamped on the 10th of October, 
yy palling by the village of Landwernhagen, advanced 
2 


Towards Luttenberg, where, underſtanding the enemy were 


at his heels, be forthwith formed his troops in order of bat- 


${ le, his right to the Fulde, and his left extending to a 
f thicket upon an eminence, where he planted five field- 


ces. The cavalry ſupponted the wings in a third line, 
the village of Luttenberg was in the rear, and four pieces 


Ef cannon were mounted on a riſing ground that flanked 


this village. The French having likewiſe paſſed Land- 
wernbagen, poſted their left towards the Fulde, their tight 
extending ſar beyond the left of the allies, and their front 
being ſtrengthened with above 3o pieces of cannon. At four 
in the afternoon the enemy began the battle with a ſevere 
cannonading, and at the ſame time the firſt line of their in- 


x] fantry attacked major general Zaſtrow, who was poſted on 


the left wing of the allies. This body of the French was 
zepulled ; but in the ſame moment, a conſiderable line of 


- cavalry advancing, charged the allies in tront and flank. 
E Thcte were ſupported by a freſh body of infantry with can- 


non, which, after a warm diſpure, obliged the confederates 
io give way; and general Oberg, in order to prevent a to- 
tal defeat, made a diſpoſition for a retreat, which was per- 
formed in tolerable order; not but that he ſuffered greatly. 
in paſſing through a defile, from the fire of the enemy's 
cannon, which was brought up, and managed under the 
direction of the duke de Broglio. Having marched through 
Munden, by midnight, the retiring army Jay till morning 
under arms in the little plain near Grupen, on the other ſide 
of the Weſer ; but at day-break prolecuted their maich, 
after having withdrawn the garriſon from Munden, until 
they arrived in the neighbourhood of Gunterſheim, where 
they encamped. In this engagement general Oberg loſt 
about 1500 men, his artillery, baggage, and ammunition. 
He was obliged to abandon a magazine of hay and ſtraw at 
Munden, and leave part of his wounded men in that place 
to the humanity of the victor. But, after all, the French 
general reaped very little advantage from this victory. 

By this time prince Ferdinand had retired into Weſtpha— 
lia, and fixed his head-quarters at Munſter, while M. Con- 
tades encamped near Ham upon the Lippe: ſo that, although 
he had obliged the French army to evacuate Hanover and 
Heſle in the beginning of the year, when they were weak- 
ened by death ard diſtemper, and even driven them beyond 
the Rhine, where they ſuſtained a defeat; yet they were 
ſoon put in a condition to baffle all his future endeavours, 
and penctrate again into Weſtphalia, where they eſtabliſhed 
their winter-quarters, extending themſelves in ſuch a man- 
ner as to command the whole courſe of the Rhine on both 
hides, while the allies were diſpoſed in the landgraviate of 
Heſle-Caſlel, and in the biſhopricks of Munſter, Paderborn, 
and Hildeſheim. The Britiſh troops had joined them ſo 
late in the ſeaſon, that they had no opportunity to ſignaliſe 
themſclves in the field; yet the fatigues of the campaign, 
which they had ſeverely felt, proved fatal to their com- 
mander, the duke of Marlborough, who died of a dyſentery 
at Munſter, univerſally lamented. 

Having thus particulatiſed the operations of the allied 
amy ſince the commencement of the campaign, we ſhall 
now endeavour to trace the ſteps of the king of Pruſſia, 
irom the period at which his army was aſſembled for action. 
Having collected his force as ſoon as the ſeaſon would per- 
mit, he undertook the fiege of Schweidnitz in form on the 
21ſt day of March; and carried on his operations with ſuch 
vigour, that in 13 days the garriſon ſurrendered themſelves 
priloners of war, after having loſt one-half of their number 
in the defence of the place. While one part of his troops 
vere engaged in this ſervice, he himſelf, at the head of ano- 
ther, advanced to the eaſtern frontier of Bohemia, and 
enta detachment as far as Trautenaw, garriſoned by a body 
of Auſtrians, who, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, abandoned 
he place, and retreated towards their grand army. By this 
lucce(s he opened to himſelf a way into Bohemia, by which 


. * At this juncture the Prufſian commandant of Dreſden being admitted 
into the Japan palace, to ſee the curious porcelaine with which it is adorned, 
22 door built up; and ordering the paſſage to be opened, entered a 

'ge apartment, where he found 3000 tents, and other field utenſils. Theſe 
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he poured in detachments of light troops, to raiſe contribu- 
tions, and harraſs the out- poſts of the enemy. At the ſame 
time the baron de la Mothe Fouquet marched with another 
body againſt the Auſtrian general Jabnus, poſted in the 
county of Glatz, whom he @bliged to abandon all the poſts 
he occupied in that country, and purſued as far as Nachod, 
within 20 miles of Konintgratz, where the grand Auſtrian 
army was encamped under the command of mareſchal Daun, 
who had lately arrived from Vienna?. Over and above 
theſe excurſions, the king ordered a body of 30,000 men to 
be aftembled, to act under the command of his brother 
prince Henry, an accompliſhed warrior, againſt the army 
of the empire, which the prince de Deuxponts, with great 
difficulty, made a ſhift to form again near Bamberg, in 
Franconia. UP 

The king of Pruſſia, whoſe deſigns were perhaps even 
greater than he cared to own, reſolved to ſhift the theatre 
of the war, and penetrate into Moravia, a fertile country, 
which had bcen hitherto kept facred from ravage and con- 
tribution. Having tormed an army of 50,000 choice troops, 
near Niels, in Silctia, he divided them into three columns; 
the firſt commanded by mareſchal Keith, the ſecond by 
himſelf in perſon, and the third conducted by prince Mau— 
rice of Anhault of Deſſau. In the latter ond of April they 
began their march towards Moravia; and general De la 
Ville, who commanded a body of troops in that country, 
retired as they advanced, after having thrown a ſtrong re- 
enforcement into Olmutz, which the king was detcrmined 
to beſiege. Had he paſſed by this fortreſs, which was 
ſtrongly tortified, and well provided for a vigorous defenſe, 
he might have advanced to the gates of Vienna, and re- 
duced the emperor to the neceſſity of ſuing for peace on his 
own terms; but it ſeems he was unwilling to deviate ſo far 
trom the common maxims of war as to leave a tortitied place 
in the rear; and, therefore, he determined to make himſelf 
malter of it before he ſhould proceed, For this purpoſe it 
was immediately inveſted : orders were iflued to haſten up 
the heavy artillery, and mareſchal Keith was appointed to 
ſuperintend and direct the operations of the ſiege. Mean 
while, the Auſtrian commander, count Daun, being in- 
formed of his Pruffian majeſty's motions and defigns, quit- 
ted his camp at Leutomyſſel in Bohemia, and entered Mo- 
ravia by the way of Billa. Being (till too weak to encounter 
the Pruſſians in the field, he extended his troops in the 
neighbourhood of the King's army, between Gewitz and 
Littau, in a mountainous ſituation, where he ran little or 
no riſk of being attacked. Here he remained for ſome time 
in quiet, with the fertile country of Bohemia in his rear, 
trom whence he drew plentiful ſupplies, and received daily 
re-enforcements. His ſcheme was to relieve the beſieged 
occaſionally, to harraſs the beſiegers, and to intercept their 
convoys from Sileſia; and this ſcheme ſucceeded to his 
with. Olmutz is fo extenſive in its works, and ſo pecu- 
liarly fituated on the river Morava, that it could not be 
completely inveſted without weakening the poſts of the be- 
ſieging army, by extending them to a prodigious circuit; 
ſo that, in ſome parts, they were eaſily forced by detach- 
ments in the nights, who fell upon them ſuddenly, and ſel- 
dom failed to introduce into the place ſupplies of men, pro- 
viſions, and ammunition. The forage in the neighbour- 
hood of the city having been previouſly deſtroyed, the Pruf- 
ſian horſe were obliged to make excurſions at a great di- 
ſtance, conſequently expoſed to fatigue, and liable to ſur- 
priſe; and, in a word, the Pruſſians were not very expert 
in the art of town taking. 

Count Daun knew how to take advantage of theſe circum- 
ſtances, without hazarding a battle, to which the king pro- 
voked him in vain. While the garriſon made repeated 
ſallies to retard the operations of the beſiegers, the Auſtrian 
general harraſſed their foraging parties, fell upon different 
quarters of their army in the night, and kept them in con- 
tinual alarm. Nevertheleſs, the king finiſhed his firſt parallel; 
and proceeded with ſuch vigour as ſeemed to promiſe a 
ſpeedy reduction of the place, when his deſign was entirely 
fruſtrated by an untoward incident. Mareſchal Daun, hav- 
ing received intelligence that a large convoy had ſet out 
from Silefia for the Pruſſian camp, reſolved to ſeize this op- 
portunity of compelling the king to deſiſt from his enter- 
prize. He ſent general Jahnus, with a ſtrong body of 
troops, towards Bahrn, and another detachment to Stad- 
toliebe, with inſtructions to attac the convoy on different 
fides ; while he himſelf advanced towards the beſiegers, as 


had been concealed here when the Pruſſians firſt took poſſeſſion of the city: 


they were immediately ſeized by the commandant, and diſtributed among 
the troops of prince Henry's army. 
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'f he intended to give them battle. The king of Pruſſia, 
far from being deceived by this feint, began, from the mo- 
tions of the Auſtrian general, to ſuſpect his real ſcheme, 
and immediately diſpatched general Ziethen, with a — 
re-enforcement, to protect the convoy, which was eſcorte 
by eight battalions, and about 4000 men, who had been fic, 
and were juſt recovered. Before this officer joined them, 
the convoy had been attacked on the 28th of June; but the 
allailants were repulſed with conſiderable loſs. Mareſchal 
Daun, however, took care that they ſhould be immediatel 
re-enforced ; and next day the attac was renewed with ch 
greater effect. Four hundred waggons, guarded by four 
battalions, and about 1000 troopers, had juſt paſſed the de- 
files of Domſtadt, when the Auſtrians charged them furiouſly 
on every ſide: the communication between the head and 
the reſt of the convoy was cut off; and general Ziethen, 
aſter having exerted all his efforts for its preſervation, being 
obliged to abandon the waggons, retired to Troppau. 
Thus the whole convoy fell into the hands of the enemy, 
who took above 600 priſoners, together with general Put- 
kammer; and the king of Pruſſia was obliged to relinquiſh 
his enterprize. This was a mortifying neceſſity to a prince 
of his high ſpirit, at a time when he ſaw himſelf on the eve 
of reducing the place, notwithſtanding the gallant defence 
which had been made by general Marſhal, the governor. 
Nothing now remained but to raiſe the fiege, and retire 
without loſs in the face of a vigilant enemy, prepared to 
ſeize every opportunity of advantage: a taſk which, how 
hard ſoever it may appear, he performed with equal dex- 
terity and ſucceſs. Inſtead of retiring into Sileſia, he re- 
ſolved to avert the war from his own dominions, and take 
the rout of Bohemia, the frontiers of which were left un- 
covered by mareſcha] Daun's laſt motion, when he advanc- 
ed his quarters to Poſnitz, in order to ſuccour Olmutz the 
more effectually. 

Aſter the king had taken his meaſures, he carefully con- 
cealed his deſian from the enemy, and, notwithſtanding the 
loſs of his convoy, proſecuted the operations of the ſiege 
with redoubled vigour, till the 1ſt day of July, when he de- 
camped in the night, and began his march to Bohemia. He 
hinelelf, with one divition, took the road to Konitz; and 
mareſchal Keith having brought away all the artillery, ex- 
cept four mortars, and one diſabled cannon, purſued his 
march by the way of Littau to Muglitz and Tribau. Al- 
though his Pruſſian majeſty had gained an entire march 
upon the Auſtrians, their light troops, commanded. by the 
cenerals Buccow and Laudohn, did not fail ro attend and 
harraſs his army in their retreat; but their endeavours were 
in a great meaſure fruſtrated by the conduct and circum- 
ſpection of the Pruſſian commanders. After the rear of the 
army had paſſed the defiles of Krenau, general Laſci, who 
was potted at Gibau with a large body of Auſtrian troops 
occupied the village of Krenau with a detachment of gre- 
n-diers, who were ſoon diſlodged ; and the Pruſſians pur- 
ſued their march by Zwittau to Leutomyſſel, where they 
ſeized a magazine of meal and forage. In the mean time, 
general de Ratzow, who conducted the proviſions and ar- 
tillery, found the hills of Hollitz poſſeſſed by the enemy, 
who cannonaded him as he advanced ; but mareſchal 
Keith coming up, ordered him to be attacked in the rear, and 
they fled into a wood with precipitation, with the loſs of ſix 
officers and zoo men, who were taken priſoners. While 
the mareſchal was thus employed, the king proceeded from 
Leutomyfſel to Koningſgratz, where general Buccow, who 
had got the ſtart of him, was poſted with 7000 men behind 
the Elbe, and in the entrenchments which they had thrown 
up all round the city. The Pruſſian troops as they arrived 
paſſed over the little river Adler, and as the enemy had 
broken down the bridges over rhe Elbe, the king ordered 
them to be repaired with all expedition, being determined to 
attac the Auſtrian entrenchments : but general Buccow did 
not wait for his approach. He abandoned his entrench- 
ments, and retired with his troops to Clumetz ; ſo that the 
king took poſſaſlion of the moſt important poſt of Koningſ- 
gratz without further oppoſition. An Auſtrian corps hav- 
ing taken pol! between him and Holhiz, in order to obſtruct 
the march of the artillery, he advanced againſt them in per- 
{on, and having driven them from the place, all his cannon, 
military ſtores, proviſion, with 1500 fic and wounded men, 
arrived in ſafety at Koningſgratz, where the whole army 
encamped. His intention was to transfer the ſeat of war 
from Moravia to Bohemia, where he ſhould be able to 
maintain a more ealy communication with his own domi- 
nions: but a more powerful motive ſoon obliged him to 
change his reſolution, | | 

After the Ruſhan troops under Apraxin had retreated 
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magiſtrates ſhould receive a Ruſſian garriſon: 


from Pomerania in the courſe of the preceg: 


. ung 1 
the czarina ſeemed ready to change her ſyſtem' z, 
of Vienna and Verſailles had, by dint of ({ubga;.. .“ vw 
preſents, and intrigues, attached her, in 1; „Fu 
more firmly than ever to the confederacy, and . 

ced her to augment the number of troops deftineg In 
againſt the Pruſſian monarch. She not only ſign 0 = 
ceſſion in form to the quadruple alliance with the 2 
queen and the kings of France and Sweden bue mock 
to manifeſt her zeal to the common cauſe, ſhe dif,” IN Order 
chancellor, count Beſtuchef, who was {\: pole 8 ber 
the war : ſhe divided her forces into ſeparate ns 
the command of the generals Fermer and Brown. * 
dered them to put their troops in motion in the Glen * 
winter. Fermer accordingly began his march in f.“ 
ginning of January, and on the 224 his light Hauk, 
poſſeſſion of Koningſberg, the capital of Prüfe +..." 
oppoſition; for the king's forces had quitted that n 
in order to proſecute the war in the walter pate . 
rania. They did not, however, maintain themſelre, Nor: 
part of the country; but, after having rarased co 
tricts, returned to the main body, which halt. 6 1 
tula, to the no ſmall diſturbance of the city of 5 
The reſident of the czarina actually demanded Pe 
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1 
which they not only peremptorily refuted, but Wee 
the citizens to arms, and took every other method tu «.. 
vide for their defence. At length, after ſome nog... 
with general Fermer, the affair was compromiſed. * 
ſiſted from the demand, and part of his troong Hag 1 
Viſtula, ſeemingly to invade Pomerania, in the A. as 
of which count Dohna had affembled an arms of Pruf nn 
to oppoſe their progreſs. But after they had pillazed th 
open country, they rejoined their main body; and gcnery 
Fermer, turning to the left, advanced towards Sileſia 5 
order to co-operate with the other Ruſſian army command 
ed by Browne, who had taken his rout through Polan, 
and already paſſed the Poſna. By the iſt of July bob 
bodies had reached the frontiers of Sileſia, and ſome of hes 
collacks, penetrating into that province, had commit! 
dreadful ravages, and overwhelmed the inhabitants u 
conſternation. Count Dohna, with the Pruffian army 8. 
der his command, had attended their motions, and cc 
paſſed the Oder at Frankfort, as if he had intended to gte 
them battle: but he was too much inferior in number 
zard ſuch a ſtep, which became an object of his ore 
own perſonal attention. Mareſchal Daun had follows! ts 
king into Bohemia, and, on the 224 day of July. cnc; 
on the hills of Libiſchau, a ſituation almot inace-l; 
where he reſolved to remain, and watch the motions of the 
Pruſſian monarch, until ſome opportunity ſhould offer d 
acting to advantage. Nature ſeems to have expreſly farm 
ed this commander with talents to penctrate the detions, 
embarraſs the genius, and chec the impetuoſity of the 
Pruſſian monarch. He was juſtly compared to Fabius Mu 
imus, diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of Cunctator. He pa- 
ſeſſed all the vigilance, caution, and ſagacity of that cel 
brated Roman. Like him, he hovered on the {kirts of the 
enemy, harraſſing their parties, accuſtoming the {oldiers'9 
ſtrict diſcipline, hard ſervice, and the face of a formidabie 
foe, and watching for opportunities which he knew how d 
ſeize with equal courage and celerity. | 

The king of Pruſſia, being induced by a concurrence 0 
motives to ſtop the progreſs of the Ruſſians in Sileſia, mi 
his diſpoſitions for retreating from Bohemia, and on tv? 
26th day of July quitted the camp at Koningſgratz. l. 
was attended in his march by 3000 Auſtrian light tos, 
who did not fail to incommode his rear : but notwithitans 
ing theſe impediments, he paſſed the Mittau, proccevcs 0! 
his rout, and on the gth day of Auguſt arrive at Land 
ſhut. From thence he haſtened with a detachment tows 
Frankfort on the Oder, and joined the army commancel 
by lieutenant-general Dohna at Gorgas. Then the Wo 
army paſſed the Oder by a bridge thrown over | . Cent 
viſe, and having reſted one day, advanced to Derimit'n 
were he encamped. The Ruſſians under general ren 
were poſted on the other fide of the little river Muzcl, des 
right extending to the village of Zwicker, and their w 

uertchem. The king being determined to hazard 8 v4 
tle, paſſed the Mitzel on the 25th in the morning, and Tort, 
ing the flank of the enemy, drew up his army in orcet | 
battle in the plain between the little river and the —_ 
Zorndorf. The Ruſſians, by whom he was out-num Xe " 
did not decline the difpute ; but as the ground did _ 
mit them to extend themſelves, they appeared in foul ” 
forming a front on every ſide, defended by cannon = 
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de- friſe, their right flank covered by the village 
5 * a mm cannonade, the Pruſſian infan- 
0 "vere ordered to attac the village, and a body of grena- 
4 cs advanced to the aſſault; but this brigate unexpectedly 
_ way, occaſioned a conſiderable opening in the line, 
| ey oh the whole left flank of the infantry uncovered. Be- 
ot the enemy could take advantage of this incident, the 
| 3 was filled up by the cavalry under the command of 
uber Seydlitz; and the king, with his uſual preſence of 
Find ſubſtituted another choice body of troops to carry on 
78 attac. This began about noon, and continued for ſome 
time, during which both ſides fought with equal courage 
and perſeverance : at length general Sydlitz, having routed 
the Ruſſian cavalry, fell upon the flank of the infantry with 
great fury, which being alſo dreadfully annoyed by the 
Pruffian artillery, they abandoned the village, together 
with their military cheſt, and great part of their baggage. 
Notwithſtanding this loſs, which had greatly diſordered 
their right wing, they continued to ſtand their ground, and 
terrible havoc was made among them, not only with the 
(ord and bayonet, but alſo by the cannon, which were 
loaded with crape-ſhot, and being excellently ſerved, did 
reat execution. Towards evening the confuſion among 
them increaſed to ſuch a degree, that in all probability they 
would have been entirely routed, had they not been favour- 
ed by the approaching darkneſs, as well as vy a particular 
operation which was very gallantly performed. One of the 
Ruſſian generals perceiving the fortune of the day turned 
againſt them, rallied a ſelect body of troops, and made a vi- 
gorous impreſſion on the right wing of the Pruſſians. This 
effort diverted their attention ſo ſtrongly to that quarter, 
that the right of the Ruſhans enjoyed a reſpite, during which 
they retired in tolerable order, and occupied a new poſt on 
the right, where the reſt of their forces were the more eaſily 
aſſembled. In this battle they are ſaid to have loſt above 
15,900 men, 37 colours, five ſtandards, 12 mortars, the 
greater part of their baggage, and above 100 pieces of can- 
non. Among the priſoners that fell into the hands of the 
victor, were ſeveral general officers, and a good number 
loſt their lives on the field of battle. The victory colt the 
king above 2000 men, including tome officers of diſtinction, 
particularly two aides-du-cainp, who attended his own per- 
fon, which he expoled without ſcruple to all the perils ot the 
day. It would have redounded ſtill more to his glory, had 


A detail of the cruelties committed by thoſe barbarians cannot be read 
without horror. They not only burned a great number of villages, but they 
rav iſhed, rifled, murdered, and mutilated the inhabitants, without diſtinction 
of age or ſex, without any other provocation or incitement than brutal luſt 
and wantonneſs of barbarity. They even violated the ſepulchres of the dead, 
which have been held ſacred among the moſt ſavage nations. At Camin 
and Breckholtz they forced open the graves. and ſepulchtal vaults, and ſtrip- 
ped the bodies of the generals Schlabendort and Ruitz, which had been de- 
polited there, But the collected force of their vengeance was diſcharged 
againſt Cuſtrin, the capital of the New Marche of Bradenburgh, ſituated 
at the conflux of the Warta and the Oder, about 15 Engliſh miles from 
Frankfort, The particulars of the diſaſter that befel this city are patheti- 
cally related in the following extracts from a letter written by an inhabitant 
and eye -· witneſs. 

On the 13th of Auguſt, about 3 o'clock in the afternoon, a ſudden re- 
port was ſpread that a body of Ruſſian huſſars and coſſacks appeared in fight 
of the little ſurburb. All the people were immediately in motion, and the 
whole city was filled with terror, eſpecially as we were certainly informed that 
the whole Ruſſian army was advancing from Meſerick and Konigſwalda, by 
the way of Landſberg. A re-cntorceiment was immediately ſent to our pi- 


were ſoon attacked by the enemy, and the ſkirmiſh laſted from 4 till 7 o'clock 
in the evening. During this diſpute, we could plainly perceive, from our 
ramparts and church-ſteeple, ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, mounted on Eng- 
lh horſes, reconnoitring our fortification through petſpective- glaſſes. 
They retired, however, when our cannon began to fire: then our piquet took 
poſſeſſion of their former poſt in the ſuburb; and the re-enforcement we had 
lent from the city returned, after having broke down the bridge over the 
Oder, Next day count Dohna, WhO commanded the army near Frankfort, 
ſent in a re-enforcement of four battalions, ten ſquadrons, and a ſmall body 
of huſſars, under the command of lieutenant- general Scherlemmer. The 
bufſars and a body of dragoons were added to the piquet of the little ſuburb : 
the four battalions pitched their tents on the Anger, between the ſuburb and 
the fortification ; and the reſt of the dragoons remained in the field, to cover 
the long ſuburb. - General Scherlemmer, attended by our governor, colonel 
Sehuek, went with a ſmall party to obſerve the enemy: but were obliged to 
tee, and were purſued by the coſſacks to the walls of the city. Between 
4 and 5 o'clock next morning the poor inhabitants were ronſed from their 
lleep by the noiſe of the cannon, intermingled with the diſmal ſhrieks and 
Sons yellings of the coffacks belonging to the Ruſſian army, Alarmed at 
= e. noite, I aſcended the church-ſteeple, from whence L beheld the 
ole plain, extending from the little ſuburb to the foreſt, covered with the 
Ger . and our light-horſe, ſupported by the infantry, engaged in 
8 e 2 with their irregulars, At 8 J deſeried a body of the enemy's 
may Js , ole van conſiſted of 4 or 5009 men, advancing towards the vine- 
1 Huy neighbourhood of which they had raiſed occational batteries in 
— — 0 nas evening ; from theſe they now played on our piquet-guard and 
oo 4 22 were obliged to retire. They then fired, en ricochet, on the 
alſo — © of the four battalions encamped on the Anger, who we re 
the city fuch a aa ura Hg _ _— ler env wank op threw * 
morning it was f = „bombe and red-hot. bullets, that by nine in the 
wow. þ et on fire in three different places; and the ſtreets being nar- 
durned with ſuch fury, that all our endeavours to extinguiſh it proved 


quet-guard in the ſuburb, amounting, by this junction, to zoo men, who. 
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he put a ſtop to the carnage; for after all reſiſtance was at 
an end, the wretched Ruffians were hewn down without 
mercy. It muſt be owned, indeed, that the Pruſſian ſoldiers 
were in a peculiar manner exaſperated againſt this enemy, 
becauſe they had laid walte the country, burned the villages, 
ruined the peaſants, and committed many horrid acts o© 
barbarity, which the practice of war could not authorile l. 
The Pruſſian army paſſed the night under arms, and next 
morning the cannonade was renewed againſt the enemy, 
who, nevertheleſs, maintained that poſition, without flinch- 
ing. On the 27th, they ſeemed determined to hazard ano- 
ther action, and even attac the conquerors : inſtead of ad- 
vancing, however, they took the rour of Landiberg ; but 
afterwards turned off towards Victzel, and polted thent- 
ſelves between the rivers Warta and that village. Immed1- 
ately after the battle, general Fermer, who had received 
a ſlight wound in the action, ſent a trumpet, with a letter 
to lieutenant-gencral Dohna, defiring a ſuſpenſion of arms 
for two or three days to bury the dead, and take care of the 
wounded ; and. preſenting to his Pruttian majeſty the hum— 
ble requelt of general Browne, who was much weakened 
with the loſs ot blood, that he might have a paſſport, by 
virtue of which he could be removed to a place where he 
ſhould find ſuch accommodation as his fituation required; 
In anſwer to this meſſage, count Dohna gave the Ruſſian 
general to underſtand, that as his Pruſhan majeſty remained 
maſter of the field, he would give the necetlary orders for 
interring the dead, and taking care of the wounded on both 
ſides : he refuſed a ſuipenſion of arms, but granted the re- 
quelt of general Browne ; and concluded his letter, by com- 
plaining of the outrages which the Ruſſian troops ſtill 
continued to commit, in pillaging and burning the king's 
villages. 

The king of Pruſſia had no ſooner repulſed the enemy 
in one quarter than his preſence was required in another. 
When he quitted Bohemia, mareſchal Daun, at the head of 
the Auſtrian army, and the prince de Deuxponts, who com- 
manded the forces of the empire, advanced to the Elbe, in 
order to ſurround the king's brother prince Henry, who, 
without immediate ſuccour, would not have been able to 
preſerve his footing in Saxony. The Pruſſian monarch, 
therefore, determined to ſupport him with all poſſible expe- 
dition. In a tew days after the battle, he began his march 
from Cuſtrin with a re-enforcement of 24 battalions and 


ineffectual. At this time the whole atmoſphere appeared like a ſhower of 
fiery rain and hail; and the miſerable inhabitants thought of nothing but 
faving their lives by running into the open fields. The whole place was til- 
led with terror and conſternation and refounled with the ſhricks of women 
and children, who ran about in the utmoſt diſtraction, expoſed to the ſhot and 
the bomb-ſheils, which, burſting, tore in pieces every thing that itood in their 
way. As I led my wite, with a young child in her arms, and drove the reft 
of inv children and ſervants half naked before me, thoſe inſtruments of death 
and devaſtation tell about us like hail; but, by the mercy of God, we all 
eſcaped unhurt, Nothing could be more melancholy and atfecting than a 
fight of the wretched people, flying in crouds, and leaving their all behind, 
while they rent the ſky with their lamentatious. Many women of diſtinc- 
tion I ſaw without ſhocs and ſtockings, and almoit without clothes, who bad 
been rouſed from their beds, and ran out naked into the ſtreets. When my 
family had reached the open plain I endeavonred to return, and fave ſome of 
my effects; but I could not force my way through a multitude of people, 
thronging out at the gate, ſome fic, and bed-ridden perſons being carried on 
horſebac and in carriages, and others conveyed on the bacs of their friends, 
through a mott dreadtul ſcene of horror and deſolation. A great number 
ot families from the open country, and defenceleſs towns in Pruſſia and Po- 
merania, had come hither for ſhelter with their moſt valuable effects, when 
the Ruſſians firſt entered the king's territories. Theſe, as well as the inha- 
bit ants, are all ruined; and many, who a few days ago poſſeſſed conſiderable 
wealth, are now induced to the utmoſt indigence. The neighbouring towns 
and villages were ſoon crouded with the people of Cultrin : the roads were 
filled with objects of mifery : and nothing was ſcen but nakedneſs and de- 
ſpair ; nothing heard but the cries of hunger, fear, and diſtruction. For my 
own part, I ſtayed all night at Goltz, and then proceeded for Berlin. Cut- 
trin is now a heap of ruins. The great magazine, the governor's houſe, the 
church, the palace, the ſtore and artillery houſes, in a word, the old and new 
towns, the ſuburbs, and all the bridges, were reduced to aſhes : nay, after 
the aſhes were deſtroyed, the piles and ſterlings were burned to the water's 
edge, The writings of all the colleges, together with the archives of the 
county, were totally conſumed, together with a prodigious magazine of corn 
and flour, valued at ſome millions of crowns. "The cannon in the arſenal 
were all melted ; and the loaded bombs and cartridges, with a large quanti- 
ty of gunpowder, went off at once with a moſt horrible explohon. A great 
number of the inhabitants are milfing, ſuppoſed to have periſhed in the 
flames, or under the ruins of the houſes, or to have been ſuffocated in ſub- 
terraneous vaults and caverns, to which they had fled for ſafety.“ 

Nothing could be mo: e inhuman, or contrary to the practice of a generous 
enemy, than ſuch vengeance wreaked upon the innocent inhabitants; for the 
Ruſſians did not begin to batter the fortifications until all the reſt of the 
place was deſtroyed. In the courſe of this campaign, the Ruſſian coſſacks 
are ſaid to have plundered and burned fourteen large towns and two hun- 
cred villages, and wantonly butchered above 2000 defenceleſs women and 
children. Such monſters of barbarity ought to be excluded from all the 


privileges of human nature, and hunted down as wild beaſts, without pity or 
ceſſation. What infamy ought thoſe powers to incur, who employ and en- 
courage ſuch ruthleſs barbarians ? 


General Fetmer was of Scottiſh extract, and general Browne actually 
native of North-Britain. 
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great part of his cavalry, and purſued his rout with ſuch 
unwearied diligence, that by the fifth day of September he 
reached Torgau, and on the 11th joined his brother. Ma- 
reſchal Daun had poſted himſelf at Stolpen, to the eaſtward 
of the Elbe, in order to preſerve an eaſy communication 
with the army of the empire encamped in the neigbourhood 
of Koningſtein, to favour the operations of general Lau— 
dohn, who had advanced through the lower Luſatia to the 
frontiers of Brandenburgh ; to make a diverſion from the 
ſouthern parts of Sileſia, where a body of Auſtrian troops 
ated under the command of the generals Haarache and de 
Ville; and to interrupt the communication between prince 
Henry and the capital of Saxony .On the 5th of September, 
the garriſon in the ſtrong fortreſs of 1 ahry ſurrender- 
ed themſelves priſoners of war, after a very feeble reſiſtance, 
to the prince de Deuxponts, who forthwith took poſſeſſion 
of the ſtrong camp at Pirna. When the king of Pruſſia, 
therefore, arrived at Dreſden, he found the army of the em- 
pire in this poſition, and mareſchal Daun in a ſtill ſtronger 
ſituation at Stolpen, with bridges of communication thrown 
over the Elbe, ſo that he could not attac them with any 
proſpect of advantage. He had no other reſolution to take 
but that of endeavouring to cut them off trom ſupplies of 
proviſion, and with this view he marched to Bautzen, which 
he occupied. This motion obliged the Auſtrian general to 
quit his camp at Stolpen, but he choſe another of equal 
{trength at Libau; yet he afterwards advanced to Rittlitz, 
that he might be at hand to ſeize the firſt favourable occa- 
ſion of executing the refolution he had formed to attac the 
Pruſſians. The king having detached general Ratzow on 
his left, to take poſſeſſion of Weiſſenberg, marched- for- 
wards with the body of his army, and poſted himſelf in the 
neighbourhood of Hochkirchen, after having diſlodged the 
Auſtrians from that village. Matters were now brought to 
ſuch a delicate criſis, that a battle ſeemed inevitable, and 
equally deſired by both parties, as an event that would de- 
termine whether the Auſtrians ſhould be obliged to retreat 
for winter-quarters into Bohemia, or be enabled to main- 
tain their ground in Saxony. In this fituation mareſchal 
Daun reſolved to act offentively, and formed a ſcheme for 
attacking the right flank of the Pruſſians by ſurpriſe. This 
meature was ſuggeſted to him by an overſight of the Pruſ- 
fians, who had neglected to occupy the heights that com- 
manded the village of Hothkirchen, which was only guard- 
ed by a few free companies. He determined to take the 
advantage of a very dark night, and to employ the flower 
of his whole army on this important ſervice, well knowing, 
that ſhould they penetrate through the flank of the enemy, 
the whole Pruſſian army would be dilconcerted, and in all 
probability entirely ruined. Having taken his meafures 
with wonderful ſecreſy and circumſpection, the troops be- 
gan to move in the night between the 13th and 14th of Oc- 
tober, favoured by a thic fog, which greatly encreaſed the 
darkneſs of the night. Their firſt care was to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the hill that commanded Hochkirchen, from 
whence they poured down upon the village, of which they 
took poſſeſſion, after having cut in pieces the free compa- 
nies poſted there. The action began in this quarter about 
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As very little notice was taken, in the detail publiſhed by authority, of 
any part which this great man acted in the battle of Hochkirchen, and a re- 
port was induſtrioufly circulated iu this kingdom, that he was ſurpriſed in his 
tent, naked, and halt aſleep, we think it the duty of a candid hiſtorian to vin- 
dicate his memory and reputation f:om the foul aſperſion thrown by the 
perfidious and illiberal hand of envious malice, or elſe contrived to ſcreen 
me other character from the imputation of miſconduct. This taſk we are 
enabled to perform by a gentleman of candour and undoubted credit, who 
learned the following particulars at Berlin from a perſon that was eye-witneſs 
of the whole tranſaction. Field-mareichal Keith, who arrived in the camp 
the very day that preceded the battle, diſapproved of the ſituation of the 
Pruſſian army, and remonſtrated to the king on that ſubject. In conſequence 
of his advice, a certain general was ſent with a detachment to take poſſeſſion 
of the heights that commanded the village of Hochkirchen ; but by ſome 
fatality he miſcarried mareſchal Keith was not in any tent, but lodged with 

rince Francis of Brunſwick, in a houſe belonging to a Saxon «major, 
When the firit alarm was given in the night, he inſtantly mounted his horſe, 
affemblcd a body of the neareſt troops, and marched duectly to the place 
that was attacked, The Auſtrians had taken poſſeſſion of the hill which the 
Pruſſian otlicer was ſent to occupy, and this they tortified with cannon : then 
they made themſelves maſters of the village in which the free companies of 
Anginelli had been poſted. Mareſchal Keith immediately conceived the de- 
ſign of the Auſtrian general, and knowing the importance of this place, thi- 
ther directed all his efforts. Hein perſon led on the troops to the attac of 
the village, from whence he drove the enemy; but being overpowered by 
numbers cominually powering down from the hills, he was obliged to retire 
in his turn. He rallied his men, returned to the charge, and regained poſ- 
ſeſſion of the place: heing again repulſed by freſh re-entorcements of the 
enemy, he made another effort, entered the village a third time, and finding 
it untcnablc, ordered it to be ſet on fire. Thus he kept the Auſtrians at bay, 
and maintained a deſperate conflict againſt the flower of the Auſtrian army, 


from four in the morning till nine, when the Pruſſians were formed, and be- 


gan to file off in their retreat, During the whole diſpute he rallied the 


troops in perſon, charged at their head, and expoſed his life in the hotteſt 
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four in the morning, and continued ſeveral ho 
fury, for, notwithſtanding the impetuous egg,,, e 
Auſtrian troops, and the confuſion occaſioned a Of the 
Pruſſians by the ſurprize, a vigorous ſtand was Hong the 
ſome general officers, who, with admirable ex rw 7 
preſence of mind, aſſembled and arranged the Won ang 
they could take to their arms, and led them u = 1 
tac without diſtinction of regiment, place, or P 5 a. 
While the action was obſtinately and deſper WG; 
ed in this place, amidit all the horrors of dar 
and confuſion, the kin 
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5 In drawing 
b "Ol arranging the different cy BY 
tering poſitions, re-enforcing weak poſts, encourag',' 8 
ſoldiery, and oppoſing the efforts of the enemy: * the 
though they made their chief impreſſion upon his © u 
by the village of Hochkirchen, mareſchal Daun. Au, 
to divide the attention of the king, made anche Prey 
upon the left, which was with difficulty ſuſtained MR 
fectually prevented him from ſending re-enforcem. 

the right, where mareſchal Keith, under the e 50 
advantages, bore the brunt of the enemy's chief eng. Ka 
Thus the battle raged till nine in the morning. . Ware 
gallant officer was ſhot through the heart. Prince we: 
of Bruſwick had met with the famc fate; prince Nia 
of Anhalt was wounded and taken priſoner, and, = 
others were either ſlain or diſabled, * 
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ments and redoubled reſolution; and a confiderable flaw. 
ter was made by their artillery, which they had bro 
up to the heights of Hochkirchen. All theſe circum. 
ſtances concurring, could not fail to increaſe the config 
and diſaſter of the Pruſhans; ſo that about ten the king 
Was —_— to retire to Dobreſchutz, with the loſs of 5853 
men, of all his tents, and part of his baggage, Nor had 
the Auſtrian general much cauſe to boatt of his victory, 
His loſs of men was pretty near equal to that of the Prat. 
han monarch : and, whatever reputation he might have ac 
quired in foiling that enterprizing prince, certainly his de. 
ſign did not take effect in its full extent, for the Prifſin; 
were next day in a condition to hazard another engwe- 
ment. The king of Pruſſia had ſuſtaincd no damage 
which he could not eaſily repair, except the death of mar: 
chal Keith, which was doubtleſs an irreparable misfortune”, 

His Pruſſian majeſtv remained with his army ten days at 
Dobreſchutz, during which he endeavouicd to bring the 
Aultrians to a ſecond engagement, but count Dain de- 
clined the invitation, and kept his forces adyantagcouly 
poſted on eminences planted with artillery. His aim har: 
ing been fruſtrated at Hochkirchen, where he tought wi 
many advantages on his fide, he would not hazard another 
battle upon equal terms, with ſuch an enterprizing enemy, 
rendered more vigilant by the chec he had received, 
already re-enforced from the army of prince Heng, 
and eager for an opportunity to retrieve the laurel wiz 
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of a dreadful fire, like a private captain of grenadiets, He found it necele 
ſary to exert himſelf in this manner, the better to remove the bad ctietts d 
confulion that prevailed, and in order to inſpirit the troops to their das 
exertion by his voice, preſence, aud-example. Even when Cangerow? 
wounded, at eight in the morning, he refuſed to quit the field; but cot 
ed to lignalize hamſclt in the midit of the carnage until nine, when hc eee 
ed a ſecond ſhot in his breaſt, and fell ſpeechleſs into the arms of wr. Lia, 


an Englith volunteer, who had attended him during the whole canpig's 


This gentleman, who was likewiſe wounded, applied to a Pruſſian olncet 0 


a file of men to remove the mareſchal, being uncertain whether he was er 
tirely deprived of life. His requeſt was granted; but the ſoldiers, 1 a0! * 
ing to the ſpot, were countermanded by another officer, He alice 
ſpoke on the ſame tubject to one of the Pruſſian generals, a German pwn 
as he chanced tv paſs on horſe- bac: when int. Tibay told him the feln. 
reſchal was lying wounded on the field, he aſked if his * ounds were _ 
and the other anſwering he was afraid they were, the prince ſh: 58e * 
his ſhoulders, and rode off without further queſtion, The body ot N 
oſlicer, being thus ſhamefully abandoned, was toon ſtripped by the * 
ſtragglers, and lay expoſed and undiftinguiſhed on the field 0! battle, = 
lituation it was perceived by count Laſci, fon of the general of that 5 _ 
with whom mareſchal Keith had ſerved in Ruſſia. This young m bes 
been the mareſchal's pupil, and revered him as his military __ « 
employed in the Auſtrian ſervice. He recogniſe the body by — 32 te 
of a dangerous wound, which general Keith had received in 2 
liege of Ockzakow, and could not help burſting into tears to lee 7 oute 
ed maſter thus extended at his feet, a naked, lifelets, and delerte . = ards 
He forthwith cauſed the body to be covered, and interred, It was ate. 

taken up, and decently buried by the curate of Hoehkireven; d upon 
removed to Berlin by order of the king of Pruſſia, wi» bel 1 
thole funeral honours that were due to the dignified rank 3 hy 
merit of the deceaſed ; merit ſo univerſally acknowledged, BY © the! 
Saxons lamented him as their beſt friend and patron, who peine dect 
from violence and outrage, even while he acted a principal part un 

them to the dominion ot his ſovereign. 


and, falls, 
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f = 4 been ſnatched from him by the wiles of ſtratagem, ra- of ſuch enormity. Next day mareſchal Daun ſent an offi- 
. 1 ha by the hand of valour. Count Daun having no- cer to count Schmettau, with a meſſage, expreſſing his 
e ber 7 A hope from the active operations of his own furvriſe at the deſtruction of the ſuburbs in a royal reti- 
r hing = ods himſelf with amuſing the Pruffian monarch dence, an act of inhumanity unheard of among chriſtians. 
7 2 wa # 2 while the Auſtrian generals, Harſche and de He deſired to know if it was by the governor's order this 
0 . "Gould proſecute the reduction of Neits and Coſel, in meaſure was taken, and affured him, that he ſhould be 
. | hap which they now actually inveſted. As the Pruſſian refpontible, in his perſon, for whatever outrages had been : 
a : 3 could not ſpare detachments to oppoſe every dif- or might be committed againſt a place in which a royal 
ky Cont corps of his enemies that ated againſt him in dit- family reſided. Schmettau gave him to underitand that 
2 = ferent parts of his dominions, he reſolved to make up in he had orders to defend the town to the laſt extremity, 
i S .civity what he wanted in number, and if poſſible to raiſe and that rhe preſervation of what remained depended en- 
J WS ſiege of Neiſs in perſon. Wich this view he decamped tirely on the conduct of his excellency; for, ſhould he 
l. BW (om Dobreſchutz, and in fight of the enemy marched to think proper to attac the "gy, he (the governor) would 
he = GorlitZ without the leaſt interruption. From thence he defend himſelf from hou e to houle, and from ſtreet to 
ll droceeded towards Sileſia with his uſual expedition, not- ſtreet, aud even make his laſt effort in the royal palace, 
i, VUVichſtanding all the endeavours and activity of general rather than abandon the city. He exculed the deſtruction 
& Laudohn, who harraſſed the rear of the Pruſſians, and gain- of the ſuburbs as a neceſſary meaſure, authoriſed by the 
bh ed ſome petty advantages over them. Count Daun not practice of war; but he would have found it a difficult taſk 
c. only ſent this detached corps to retard them in their march, to reconcile this ſtep to the laws of eternal juitice, and far 
10 bvut at the ſame time, by another rout, detached a ſtrong re- leſs to the dictates of common hrimanity. Indeed, if the 


. Fr, * 4 : 
it W conforcement to the army of the beſiegers. In the mean (cene had happened in an enemy's country, or if no other 
time having received intelligence that the army of prince ſtep could have ſaved the lives and liberties of himſelf and 


5 Uenry in Saxony was conſiderably weakened, he himſelf his garriſon, ſuch a deſperate remedy might have ſtood ex- 
Gy & marched thither, in hopes of expelling the prince from that cuſed by the law of nature and of nations: but on this oc- 
ice country, and reducing the capital in the king's ablence. cation he occupied a neutral city, over which he could ex- 


5 indeed, his deſigns were ſtill more extenſive, tor he pro- erciſe no other power and authority but that which he de- 
: & poled to reduce Dreſden, Leipſick, and Torgau at the rived from illegal force and violence; nor was he at all 
by ) - . . . * — — /4 .* * 

nd ume time; the firſt with the main body under his own di- reduced to the neceſſity of ſacrificing the place to his own 


rection, the ſecond by the army of the empire under the ſafety, inaſmuch as he might have retired unmoleſted, by 


rince de Duxponts, and the third by a corps under general virtue of an honourable capitulation, which however he 
Haddick, while the forces directed by Laudohn ſhould ex- did not demand. Whether the peremptory order of a ſu— 
clude the king from Luſatia. In execution of this plan perior will, in foro conſcientiz, juſtify an officer who hath 
he marched directly to the Elbe, which he paſſed at Pirna, committed an illegal or inhuman action, is a queſtion that 


Ms and advanced to Dreſden, which he hoped would ſurrender an Englith reader will ſcarce leave to the determination 
jon uithout putting him to the trouble ot a formal ſiege. The of a German caſuiſt with | $9,000 armed men in his re- 
ing army of prince Henry had already retired to the weſtward tinue. Be this as it will, mr. Ponickau, the Saxon unite 
X0 W of this capital, before the prince de Deuxponts, who had ter, immediately after this tragedy was acted, without wait- 
nad pound means to cut off his communication with Leiptick, ing for his maſter's orders, prefented a memorial to the 
In, and even inveſted that city. During theſe tranſactions, ge- dict of the empire, complaining of it as an action reſerved 
uf. neral Haddick advanced againſt Torgau. for the hiſtory of the war which the king of Pruſſia had 
1C- I The field-mareſchal count Daun appearing *on the 6th kindled in Germany, to be tranſmittec to future ages. He 
(e- day of November within light of Dreſden, at the head of atlirmed, that, in execution of Schmettau's orders the ſol— 
ans bo, ooo men, encamped next day at Lockowitz, and on the diers had diſperſed themſelves in the ſtreets of the Pirna 
80 W 8th his advanced troops attacked the Pruſſian huflars and and Witchen ſuburbs, broke open the houtes and ſhops, 
age E independent battalions, which were poſted at Strieſſen and ſet fire to the combuſtibles, added freſh fuel, and then 
el W GCGruenewicſe. Count Schmettau, who commanded the gar- ſhut the doors; that the violence of the flames was kept up 
. W rilon, amounting to 10,000 men, apprehenſive that, in the by red-hot balls fired into the houſes, and along the ſtrects; 
ö courſe of ſkirmiſhing, the Auſtrian troops might enter the that the wretched inhabitants, who forſook their burning 
the = ſuburbs pellmell, poſted colonel Itzenplitz, with do men, houſes, were flain by the fire of the cannon and ſmall arms; 
ver in the redoubts that ſurrounded the ſuburbs, that in caſe of that thoſe who endeavoured to fave their perſons and ef- 
uly emergency they might ſupport the irregulars: at the ſame fects were puihed down and deſtroyed by the bayonets of 
u- = time, as the houſes that conſtituted the fuburbs were gene- the Pruſſian ſoldiers poſted in the ſtreets for that purpole : 
vich W rally ſo high as to overlook the ramparts, and command the he enumerated particular inſtances of inhuman barbariry, 
er city, he prepared combuſtibles and gave notice to the ma- and declared that a great number of people periſhed, either 
m, giſtrates that they would be ſet on fire as ſoon as an Auſ- amidſt the flames, or under the ruins of the houſes. The 
ech W trian ſhould appear within the place. This muſt have been deſtruction of 250 elegant houſes, and the total ruin of the 
I! 4 a dreadful declaration to the inhabitants of theſe ſuburbs, inhabitants, were circumſtances in themſelves fo deplorable, 
uch = which compoſe one of the moſt elegant towns in Europe. as to need no aggravation : but the account of the Saxon 
; ln theſe houſes, which were generally lofty and magni- miniſter was ſhamefully exaggerated, and all the particular 
1 W ficent, the faſhionable and wealthy claſs of people reſided, inſtances of cruelty falſe in every circumſtance. Baron 
* 4 and here a number of artiſts carried on a variety of curious Plotho, the miniſter of Brandenburgh, did not fail to an- 
o manufactures. In vain the magiſtrates implored the mercy ſwer every article of the Saxon memorial, and refute the 
r Z and forbearance of the Pruſſian governor, and repreſented, particulars therein alledged, in a fair detail, authenticated 
* nn che molt ſubmiſſive ſtrain, that as they were unconcerned by certificates under the hands of the magiſtrates, judges, 
e n the war, they hoped they ſhould be exempted from the and principal inhabitants of Dreſden. The molt extraor- 
8 = horrors of devaſtation. In vain the royal family, who re- dinary part of this defence or vindication was the conclu- 
at manned at Dreſden, conjured him to ſpare that laſt refuge ſion, in which the baron ſolemnly aflured the diet, that 
oy of diſtreſled royalty, and allow them at leaft a ſecure reſi- the king of Pruſſia, from his great love to mankind, always 
ane dence, ſince they were deprived of every other comfort. felt the greateſt emotion of ſoul, and the moſt exquiſite 
dan. e continued inflexible, or rather determined to execute concern, at the effuſion of blood, the devaſtation of cities 
72 the orders of his maſter, which indeed he could not diſobey and countries, and the horrors of war, by which fo many 
at with any regard to his own ſafety. Ona the gth day of thouland tellow-creatures were overwhelmed; and that if 
5 November, about noon, the Auſtrian vanguard attacked his ſincere and honeſt inclination to procure peace to Ger- 
q this the advanced poſt of the garriſon, repelled the huflars, many, his dear country, had met with the leaſt regard, the 
pas drove the independent battalions into the ſuburbs, and preſent war, attended with f{uch bloodſhed and deſolation, 
So" orced three of the redoubts, while their cannon played would have beed prevented and avoided. He, therefore, 
x (cat upon the town. The governor expecting a vigorous at- declared that thoſe who excited the preſent troubles, who, 
at the tac next day, recalled his troops within the city, after they inſtead of extinguithing, threw oil upon the flames, mult 
- had ſet fire to the ſuburbs. At three in the morning the anſwer to God for the teas of blood chat had been, and 
ar. ignal was made for this terrible conflagration, which in a would be ſhed, for the devaſtation of fo many countries, 
nally tte time reduced to aſhes the beautiful ſuburbs of Pirna, and the entire ruin of to many innocent individuals. Such 
pon & Which had fo lately flouriſhed as the feat of gaiety, plea- declarations coſt nothing to thole hardened politicians, who, 
* ure, and the ingenious arts. Every boſom warmed with feeling no cternal chec, are, determined to ſacrifice every 
then 8 mult be affected at the recital of ſuch calami- confideration to the morives of rapacity and ambition. It 
ecting les. 


It excites not only our compaſſion for the unhappy would be happy, however, tor mankind, were princes 
ufferers, but alſo our reſentment againſt the perpetrators taught to beheve that there is really an omnipotent and all 
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Jadging power, that will exact a ſevere account of their 
conduct, and puniſh them for their guilt, without any re- 
ſpe& to their perſons; that pillaging a whole people is 
more cruel than robbing a ſingle perſon; and that the 
maſſacre of thouſands is, at leaſt, as criminal as a private 
murder. 

While count Daun was employed in making a fruitleſs 
attempt upon the capital of Saxony, the king of Pruſſia pro- 
ceeded in his march to Neiſs, which was completely in- 
veſted on the 3d day of Oftober. The operations of the 
ſiege were carried on with great vigour by the Auſtrian ge- 
neral, de Harſche, and the place was as vigorouſly de- 
fended by the Pruſſian governor, Theſkau, till the firſt day 
of November, when the Pruſſian monarch approached, and 
obliged the befiegers to abandon their enterprize. M. de 
Harſche having raiſed the ſiege, the king detached gene- 
ral Fouquet with a body of troops acrols the river Neiſs, 
and immediately the blockade of Coſel was likewiſe aban- 
doned. De Harſche retired to Bohemia, and de Ville ho- 
vered about Jagernſdorf. The fortreſs of Neiſs was no 
ſooner relieved than the king of Pruſſia began his march on 
his return to Saxony, where his immediate preſence was re- 
quired. At the fame time, the two bodies under the gene- 
rals Dohna and Wedel penetrated by different routs into 
that country. The former had been left at Cuſtrin, to 
watch the motions of the Ruſkans, who had by this time 
retreated to the Viſtula, and even croſſed that river at 
Thorn, and the other had, during the campaign, obſerved 
the Swedes, who had now entirely evacuatee the Pruſſian 
territories. ſo that Wedel was at liberty to co-operate with 
the king in Saxony. He accordingly marched to Torgau, 
the ſiege of which had been undertaken by the Auſtrian 
general, Haddick, who was repulſed by Wedel, and even 
purſued to the neighbourhood of Eulenbourg. Wedel, be- 
ing afterwards joined by Dohna, drove him from thence 
with conſiderable loſs, and then raiſed the ſiege of Leip- 
ſick. Mean while, the king proſecuted his march towards 
the capital of Saxony, driving before him the body of Au- 
ſtrian troops, under Laudohn, who retreated to Zittau. On 
the 10th day of November count Daun retired from Dreſ- 
dren, and with the army of the empire fell bac towards 
Bohemia ; and on the 2oth the king arrived in that city, 
where he approved of the governor's conduct. The Ruſſian 
general foreſceing that he ſhould not be able to maintain 
his ground during the winter in Pomerania, unleſs he could 
ſecure ſome ſca-port on the Baltick, by which he might be 
ſupplicd with proviſions, detached general Palmbach, with 
15,000 men, to beſiege the town of Colberg, an inconfider- 
able place, very mtanly fortified. It was accordingly in- 
veſted on the 3d day of October; bur the beſiegers were fo 
ill provided with proper implements, or ſo little acquainted 
with operations of this nature, that the garriſon, though 
feeble, maintained the place againſt all their attacs for 26 
days; at the expiration of which they abandoned their en- 
terprize, and cruelly ravaged the open country in their re- 
treat. Thus, by the activity and valour of the Pruſſian 
monarch, his generals, and officers, fix fieges were raiſed 
almoſt at the ſame period, namely, thoſe of Colberg, Nells, 
Coſel, Torgau, Leipfick, and Dreſden. 

The variety of fortune which the king of Pruſſia expe- 
rienced in the courſe of this campaign was very remarkable ; 
but the ſpirit of his conduct, and the rapidity of his mo- 
tions, were altogether without example. In the former 
campaign we were dazzled with the luſtre of his victories ; 
in this we admire his fortitude and ſkill in ſtemming the 
different torrents of adverſity, and riſing ſuperior to his evil 
fortune. One can hardly without aſtoniſhment recollect, 
that in the courſe of a few months he invaded Moravia, 
inveſted Olmutz, and was obliged to relinquiſh that de- 
ſign; that he marched through an enemy's country, in the 
face of a great army, which, though it harraſſed him in 
his retreat, could not, in a rout of an hundred miles, ob- 
tain any advantage over him ; that, in ſpite of his diſaſter 
at Olmutz, and the difficulties of ſuch a march, he pene- 
trated into Bohemia, drove the enemy from Koningſgratz, 
exccured another dangerous and fatiguing march to the 
Oder, defcatec a great army of Ruſſians, and returned by 
the way of Saxony, from whence he drove the Auſtrian and 
imperial armics; that after his defeat at Hochkirchen, 
where he loſt two of his beſt generals, and was obliged to 
leave his rents ſtanding, he baffled the vigilance and ſu- 
perior number of the victorious army, ruſhed like a whirl- 
wind to the relief of Silcha, invaded by an Auſtrian army, 
which he compelled to retire with precipitation from th at 
province ; that, with the ſame rapidity of motion, he 
wheeled about to Saxony, and once more reſcued it from 
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the hands of his adverſaries; that in one campaig 
twice the circuit of his dominions, relieved 8 
their turns, and kept all his poſſeſſions entire ge, 
united efforts of numerous armies, conducted , Sanſ the 
of conſumate ſkill and undaunted reſolution, Eli, aer 
ter would have been ſtill more complete, if his mod nd 
had been equal to his courage; but in this Kar "rain 
cannot applaud his conduct. Incenſed by the ICUlar wo 
{ſpirit of his enemies, he wreaked his venge 


S he mad 
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who had done him no injury; and the cruelties which l 
llle 


Ruſſians had committed in his dominions were reti 
upon the unfortunate inhabitants of Saxony, In = 
end of September, the preſident of the Pruſſian © tte 
directory ſent a letter to the magiſtrates of Lei Frogs 
quiring them in the king's name to pay a new 3 
of 600,000 crowns, and to begin Immediately yg. 
payment of one-third part, on pain of military exc (le 
In anſwer to this demand the magiſtrates repreſent pw. 
the city having been exhauſted by the enormous con 
tions already raiſed, was abſolutely incapable of fü Py! 


. niſhin 
further ſupplies; that the trade was ſtagnated and REY 
and the inhabitants ſo impoveriſhed, that they _ 

nq 


longer pay the ordinary taxes. This remonſtiance mat 
no impreſſion. At five in the morning the Pruſhan f 
aſſembled, and were poſted in all the ſtrects, ſquares, mu. 
ket- places, cemeteries, towers, and itceples ; then the 
gates being ſhut, in order to exclude the populace of * 
ſuburbs from the city, the ſenators were brought i 
town-hall, and accoſted by general Haul, who whites 
the king his maſter would have money; aad if they refuſe 
to part with it the city ſhould be plundered. To this e. 
remptory addreſs they replied to this effect: „We je, 
more money—we have nothing left but life; and we . 
commend ourſelyes to the king's mercy.” In conſequence 
of this declaration, diſpoſitions were made for giring 11 
the city to be plundered. Cannon were planted in all the 
ſtreets, the inhabitants were ordered to remain within 
doors, and every houſe reſounded with difnal crics 5-4 
lamentations. The dreaded pillage, however, was con- 
verted into a regular exaction. A party of ſoldiers, com- 
manded by a ſubaltern, went from houſe to houſe, fonity. 
ing to every burgher that he ſhould produce all his ſpecie, 
on pain of immediate pillage and maitacre ; and every in- 
habitant delivered up his all without further heſitation, 
About fix in the evening, the ſoldiers returned to their 
quarters; but the magiſtrates were detained in confhne- 
ment, and all the citizens were overwhelmed with gricf 
and conſternation. Happy Britain, who knoweſt fich 
grievances only by report! When the king of Pruſſia fir 
entered Saxony, at the beginning of the war, he delare 
he had no deſign to make a conqueſt of that electorate, but 
only to keep it as a depoſitum for the ſecurity of his own 
dominions, until he could oblige his encmies to acquielce 
in reaſonable terms of peace; but upon his laſt artist A 
Dreſden he adopted a new reſolution. In the begtanng df 
December the Pruſſian directory of war ified a decree t9 
the deputies of the ſtates of the clectorate, demandiag 2 
certain quantity of flour and forage, according to the an— 
vention formerly ſettled; at the fame time ſignifping, at 
though the king of Pruſſia had hit! ice 
rate as a coun'ry taken under his ſpecial protection, tas 
face of affairs was now changed in ſuch a runner, that i0r 
the future he would confider it in no other light than de 
of a conquered country. The Ruſſians had feiled in! d 
all the eſtates and effects belonging to the king s dss 
a retaliation was now made upon the effects of the 5440 
officers who ſerved in the Ruſſian army. Seals c 
on all the cabinets containing papers belonging to 
vy-counſellors of his Poliſh majeſty, and they therme 
ordered to depart for Warſaw at a very {hurt Watts 
Though the city had been impoveriſhea by former 88 
tions, and very lately ſubjected to military exccatiog, = 
king of Pruſha demanded freſh contributions, and cr 
extorted them by dint of ſeverities that log, hum. 
He ſurrounded the exchange with foldiers, au Gals, 
the merchants to ſtraw- beds and naked apartments 
them to draw bills for very large ſuns on their assign 
reſpondents : a method of proceeding much more ui 
to the deſpotiſm of a Perſian ſophi towards a cg 
people who profeſſed a different faith, than rechneten 
to the character of a proteſtant prince towalds * 3 
nation of brethren, with whom he was connec fy 
common ties of neighbourhood and religion. Bene <i> 
. 2 11) CLUE 

had acted as declared enemies, and been 1009" of the 
arms in their hands, the exceſſes of war on FRE 105 bv * 
conqueror ought to have ceaſed with the holtiliues ot 
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conquered, who, by ſubmitting to 2 m_ have 

me his ſubjects, and in that capacity had a claim to 
= tection. To retaliate upon the Saxons, who had 
15 Ped no quarrel, the barbarities committed by the 
* with whom he was actually at war, and to treat 
46 2 conquered province a neutral country, which his ene- 

es had entered by violence, and been obliged to eva- 
_—_ by force of arms, was a ſpecies of conduct founded on 
eee which overturn all right, and confound all reaſon. 
F Having recorded all the tranſactions of the campaign, 
except thoſe in which the Swedes were concerned, it now 
remains that we ſhould particulariſe the progreſs which was 
ade in Pomerania by the troops of that nation, under the 
command of count Hamilton. We have already obſerved, 
that in the, beginning of the year the Pruſſian general, 
Lchwald, had compelled them to evacuate the whole pro- 
vince, except Straltund, which was likewiſe inveſted. This, 
in all probability, would have been beſieged in form, had 
not Lehwald reſigned the command of the Pruſſians, on 
account of his great age and infirmities, and his ſucceflor 
count Dohna been obliged to withdraw his troops, in order 
to oppole the Ruſſian army on the other fide of Pome- 
mania. The blockade of Stralſund being conſequently raiſ- 
ed, and that part of the country entirely evacuated by the 
pruſlians, the Swediſh troops advanced again from the iſle 
of Rugen, to which they had retired: but the ſupplies and 
re-enforcements they expected from Stockholm were de- 
laved in ſuch a manner, either from a deficiency in the 
ſubſidies promiſed from France, or trom the management 
of thoſe who were averſe to the war, that great part of the 
ſeaſon was elapſed before they undertook any important 
enterprize. Indeed, while they lay encamped under the 
cannon of Sralſund, waiting for theſe ſupplies, their opera- 
tions were retarded by the exploſion of a whole ſhip— 
load of gunpowder intended tor their uſe; an event imputed 
to the practices of the Pruſſian party in Sweden, which at 
this period ſeemed to gain ground, and even threatened a 
change in the miniſtry. At length the re-enforcement 
arrived about the latter end of June, and their general 
ſeemed determined to act with vigour. In the beginning 
of July, his army being put in motfon, he ſent a de- 
tachment to diſlodge the few Pruſſian troops that were 
left at Anclam, Demmin, and other places, to guard that 
frontier; and they retreated accordingly. Count Hamilton 
having nothing further to oppole him in the field, in a very 
little time recovered all Swediſh Pomerania, and even made 
hot incurſions into the Pruſſian territories. Mean while, a 
combined fleet of 33 Ruſſian and ſeven Swediſh ſhips of 
war appeared in the Baltick, and anchored between the 
iſlands Dragoe and Amagh; but they neither landed troops 
nor committed hoſtilities. The Swediſh general advanced 
to Fehrbellin, ſent out parties that raiſed contributions within 
2ʒ miles of Berlin, and threw the inhabitants of that capital 
into the utmoſt conſternation. The king of Pruſſia, alarmed 
at their progreſs, diſpatched general Wedel from Dreſden, 
with a body of troops that were augmented on their march; 
lo that, on the 20th of September, he found himſelf at 
Berlin with 11,000 effective men, at the head of whom he 
proceeded againſt count Hamilton, while the prince of 
Bevern, with 5000, advanced on the other fide from Stetin. 
At their approach, the Swediſh commander retired, after 
having left a garriſon of 1400 men at Fehrbellin, in order 
to retard the Pruſhans, and ſecure the retreat of his army. 
The place was immediately attacked by general Wedel; 
and though the Swedes diſputed the ground from houſe to 
houſe with uncommon obſtinacy, he at laſt drove them out 
of the town, with the loſs of one-half their number either 
Killed or taken priſoners. The body of the Swediſh army, 
without hazarding any other action, immediately evacuated 
the Pruſſian territories, and returned tothe neighbourhood 
ot Stralſund, intending to take winter-quarters in the ifle of 
\ugen. Count Hamilton, either diſguſted ar the reſtric- 
tions he had been laid under, or finding himſelf unable to 
act in luch a manner as might redound to the advantage of 
his reputation, threw up his command, retired from the 
amy, and reſigned all his other employments. 

The king of Pruſſia was not only avoured by a con- 
iderable party in Sweden, but he had alſo raiſed a ſtrong 
tereſt in Poland, among ſuch Palatines as had always 
oppoſed the meaſures of the reigning family. Theſe were 
now re-enforced by many patriots, who dreaded the vict- 
uty, and ſulpected the deſigns of the Ruſſian army. The 

let of the republic was opened on the 2d day of Novem- 

er; and, after warm bebates, M. Malachowſki was una- 


umouſly elected mareſchal : but no ſooner had the chambers 
Numb. 97. 
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of nuncios begun their deliberations than a number of 
voices were raiſed againſt the encroachments of the Ruſſian 
troops, who had taken up their reſidence in Poland; and 
heavy complaints were made of the damages ſuſtained 
from their cruelty and rapine. Great pains were taken 
to appeaſe theſe clamours; and many were prevailed to 
refer theſe grievances to the king in ſenate; but when this 
difficulty ſeemed almoſt ſurmounted, Padhorſk1, the nuncio 
of Volhinia, ſtood up, and declared that he would not 
permit any other point to be diſcuſſed in the diet while the 
Ruſſians maintained the leaſt footing within the territories 
of the republic. Vain were all the attempts of the courtiers 
to perſuade and mollify this inflexible patriot, he ſolemnly 
proteſted againſt their proceedings, and haſtily withdrew z 
ſo that the mareſchal was obliged to diflolve the aſſembly, 
and recourſe was had to a ſenatus confilium, to concert pro- 
per meaſures to be taken in the preſent conjuncture. The 
king of Poland was, on this occaſion, likewife diſappointed 
in his views of providing for his fon, prince Charles, in 
the duchy of Courland. He had been recommended by 
the court of Ruſſia, and even approved by the ſtates of 
that country ; but two difficulties occurred. The ſtates 
declared they could not proceed to a new election durin 

the life of their former duke, count Biron, who was ſtil 

alive, though a priſoner in Siberia, unleſs their duchy ſhould 
be declared vacant by the king and republic of Poland ; 
and, according to the laws of that country, no prince could 
be elected, until he ſhould have declared himſelf of the 
Augſburgh confeſſion. His Polith majeſty, however, be- 
ing determined to ſurmount all obſtacles to his ſon's inte- 
reſt, ordered count Malachowſki, high- chancellor of Po- 
land, to deliver to prince Charles a diploma, by which the 
king granted permiſſion to the ſtates of Courland to elect 
that prince for their duke, and appointed the day for his 
election and inſtalment, which accordingly took place in 
the month of January, notwithſtanding the clamour of ma- 
ny Poliſh grandees, who perſiſted in aſtirming that the king 
had no power to grant ſuch permitlion without the conſent 
of the diet. The viciſhtudes of the campaign had produced 
no revolutions in the ſeveral ſyſtems adopted by the diffe- 
rent powers in Europe. The czarina, who in the month of 
June had ſignified her ſentiments and deſigns againſt the 
king of Pruſſia, in a declaration delivered to all the foreign 
miniſters at Peterſburgh, ſeemed now, more than ever, de- 
termined to act vigorouſly in behalf of the empreſs-queen of 
Hungary, and the unfortunate king of Poland, who till 
reſided at Warſaw. The court of Vienna diſtributed among 
the imperial miniſters at the ſeveral courts of the empire 
copies of a reſcript, explaining the conduct of her generals 
ſince the beginning of the campaign, and concluding with 
expreſſions of ſe}t-approbation to this effect: © though the 
iſſue of the campaign be not as yet entirely ſatisfactory, and 
ſuch as might be defired, the imperial court enjoys, at leaſt, 
the ſincere ſat isfact ion of reflecting, that, according to the 
change of circumſtances, it inſtantly took the moſt vigorous 
reſolutions ; that it was never deficient in any thing that 
might contribute to the good of the common cauſe, and is 


now employed in making preparations, from which the moſt - 


happy conlequences may be expected.” 
We have already hinted at a decree of the aulick council 
of the empire, publiſhed in the month of Auguſt, enjoining 


all directors of circles, all imperial towns, and the noblefle 


of the empire, to tranſmit to Vienna an exact liſt of all thoſe 
who had diſobeyed the avocatoria of the empire, and ad- 
hered to the rebellion raiſed by the elector of Branden- 
burgh ; that their revenues might be ſequeſtered, and 
themſelves puniſhed in their honours, perſons, and effects. 
As the elector of Hanover was plainly pointed out, and, 
indeed, expreſly mentioned in this decree, the king of 
Great-Britain, by the hands of baron Gemmegen, his elec- 
torial miniſter, preſented a memorial to the diet of the em- 
pire in the month of November, enumerating the inſtances 
in which he had exerted himſelf, and even expoſed his life, 
for the preſervation and aggrandiſement of the houſe of 
Auſtria, In return for theſe important ſervices, he obſer- 
ved, that the empreſs-queen had refuſed him the aſſiſtance 
ſtipulated in treaties againſt an invaſion planned by France, 
whoſe hatred he had drawn upon himſelf by his friendſhip to 
that princels ; and his imperial majeſty even denied him the 
dictatorial letters which he ſollicited: that the court of 
Vienna had ſigned a treaty with the crown of France, in 
which it was ſtipulated that the French troops ſhould paſs 
the Weſer, and invade the eleCtorate of Hanover, where 
they were joined by the troops of the empreſs-queen, who 
ravaged his Britannick majeſty's dominions with greater cru- 
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elty than even the French had practiſed; and the ſame 
duke of Cumberland, who had been wounded at Dettingen 
in the defence of her imperial majeſty, was obliged to fight 
ar Haſtenbeck againſt the troops of that very princeſs, in 
defence of his father's dominions ; that ſhe ſent commiſſa- 
ries to Hanover, who ſhared with the crown of France the 
contributions extorted from that clectorate; rejected all 
propoſals of peace, and diſmiſſed from her court the mini- 
ſter of Brunſwick-Lunenbourg : that his imperial majeſty, 
who had ſworn to protect the empire, and oppoſe the en- 
trance of foreign troops deſtined to opprels any of the ſtates 
of Germany, afterwards required the king of England to 
withdraw his troops from the countries which they occu- 
pied, that a French army might again have free paſlage in- 
to his dominions : that the emperor had recalled theſe 
troops, releaſed them from their allegiance to their ſove— 
reign, enjoined them to abandon their poſts, their colours, 
and the ſervice in which they were embarked, on pain of 
being puniſhed in body, honour, and eſtate ; and that the 
king of England himſelf was threatened with the ban of the 
empire. He took notice, that, in quality of elector, he had 
been accuſed of refuling to concur with the reſolutions of 
the diet taken in the preceding year, of entering into al- 
liance with the king of Pruſſia, joining his troops to the 
armies of of that prince, employing auxiliaries belonging 
to the ſtates of the empire, ſending Engliſh forces into 
Germany, where they had taken poſſeſſion of Embden, 
and exacting contributions in different parts of Germany. 
In anſwer to theſe imputations, he alledged that he 
could not, conſiſtent with his own ſafety, or the dictates 
of common ſenſe, concur with a majority, in joining his 
troops which were immediately neceflary for his own de- 
fence, to thoſe which, from the arbitrary views of the court 
of Vienna, were led againſt his friend and ally, the king of 
Pruffia, by a prince who did not belong to the generality 
of the empire, and on whom the command had been con- 
ferred, without a previous concluſum of the Germanick 
body; that, with reſpect to his alliance with the king of 
Prutha, he had a right, when deſerted by his former allies, 
to ſeek aſſiſtance whereſoever it could be procured : and 
ſurely no juſt grounds of complaint could be offered againſt 
that which his Pruſſian majeſty lent, to deliver the electoral 
ſfates of Brunſwick, as well as thole of Brunſwick-Wolfen- 
buttel, Heile, and Buckebourg, from the oppreſſions of 
their common enemy. Poſterity, he ſaid, would hardly 
believe, that at a time when the troops of Auſtria, the Pa- 
latinate, and Wirtemberg, were engaged to invade the 
countries of the empire, other members of the Germanick 
body, who employed auxiliaries in their defence, ſhould be 
threatened with outlawry and ſequeſtration. He owned, 
that, in quality of king, he had ſent over Engliſh troops to 
Germany, and taken poſſeſſion of Embden ; iteps for which 
he was accountable to no power upon earth, although the 
conſtitutions of the empire permit the co-eſtates to make 
uſe of foreign troops, not indeed for the purpoſe of inva- 
ſion or conqueſt in Germany, but for their defence and pre- 
ſervation. He alſo acknowledged that he had reſented the 
conduct, and chaſtiſed the iniuttice, of thoſe co- eſtates who 
had aſſiſted his enemies, and helped to ravage his domini- 
ons ; inferring, that if the crown of France was free to 
pillage the eſtates of the duke of Brunſwick, and the lan- 
grave of Heſſe-Caſſel, becaule they had ſupplied the king 
of England with auxiliaries; if the empreſs-queen had a 
right to appropriate to herſelf half of the contributions raiſed 
by the French king in theſe countries, ſurely his Britan- 
nick majeſty had an equal right to make thoſe feel the bur- 
den of the war who had favoured the unjuſt enterprizes of 
his enemies. He expreſſed his hope, that the diet, after 
having duely conſidered theſe circumſtances, would, by 
way of advice, propoſe to his Imperial majeſty that he 
ſhould annul his moſt inconſiſtent mandates, and not only 
take effectual meaſures to protect the electorate and its al- 
lies, but allo give orders for commencing againft the em- 
preſs-queen, as arch-ducheſs of Auſtria, the elector Pala- 
tine, and the duke of Wirtemberg, ſuch proceedings as 
ſhe wanted to enforce againſt his Britannick majeſty, elec- 
tor of Brunſwick-Lunenbourg. For this purpoſe the mi- 
niſter now requeſted their excellencies to aſk immediately 
the neceilary inſtructions for their principals. The reſt of 
this long memorial contained a juſtification of his Britan- 
nic! inajeſty's conduct in deviating from the capitulation 
of Cioſter-Scven; with a refutation of the arguments ad- 
duced, and a retortion of reproaches levelled againſt the 
king of England, in the paper or manifeſto compoſed and 
publiſhed under the direction of the French miniſtry, and 
intituled, A parallel of the conduct of the king of France 


with that of the king of England, relative to the! 
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the capitulation of Cloſter- Seven by the Hanoyeria.. >. 

to this invective a more circumſtantial anſwer ange, But 
ed: in which, among other curious particulars, l. ik. 
of expoſtulation, ſaid to have been written by ©. 5 
monarch to the king of Great-Britain after the 19 
Colin, is treated as an infamous piece of foro; ths 

by ſome venal pen employed to impoſe upon, te. "alced 
The author alſo, in his endeavours to demonſtrate A UL, 
tannick majelty's averſion to a continental wa; = 2 bi. 
obſerves, that none but ſuch as are Unacguaine,h July 
the maritime force of England can beliye, tha Wed and 
a diverſion on the continent, to employ part of the "ng 
force, ſhe is not in a condition to hope for ſacs, 1? 
maintain her ſuperiority at ſea.” England, 1 
no intereſt to foment quarrels or wars in Eyurgne . 1, © 
the ſame reaſon, there was room to fear chat F. OP 2 
embrace a different ſyſtem : according!y the Trans; : 
to conceal her views, and her envoys declarcd mil... 
a war upon the continent was incvitable; and e . 
king's dominions in Germany would be 
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tes Dr. Zern 
ject.“ He afterwards, in the courle of his 55 ; 
adds, that they muſt be very ignorant, indecg. 1p 
gine that the forces of England are not able tg og) 145 
of France, unleſs the latter be hindered from tiring 1 
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efforts to the ſea, In cafe ofa war upon tlie cops; 
two powers mult pay ſubſidies; only with this 
that France can employ her own lind-forces, and ty. 
conqueſts.“ Such were the profcited ſentimons of the b. 
tiſh miniſtry, founded upon eternal truth and demo! Megs 
and openly avowed, when the bufinets was to prove thy , 
was not the intereſt of Great-Britain to maintain an üben 


the continent; but, afterwards, when this continental va 
was eagerly eſpouſed, foſtered, and cheriſhed by the lg 
and treaſure of the Engliſh nation, the bartilang 
that very miniſtry, which had thus deciared thar ght 
without any diverſion on the continent of Europe, wi; * 
over match for France by lea, which may be termed tte 
Britiſh element; then their partiſans, their champ ne de. 
claimers, and dependents, were taught to riſe in re! [lion 
againſt their former doctrine, and, in defiance of common 
ſenſe and reflection, athrm that a diverſion in Germany v 
abſolutely neceflary to the ſucceſsful ie of Enoland 
operations in Aſia, Africa, and America. Notwitltyndi; 
all the facts and arguments aflembled in this elaborate n: 
morial, to expole the ingratitude of the emprefs-queen, aud 
demonſtrate the oppretiive meaſures adopied by the late. 
rial power, it remains to be proved, that the member ot 1 
community is not obliged to yield obedience to the teu 


tion taken, and the decrees publilied, by the majority of 


enforced with the authority of the tupreme magillrate, and 
not repugnant to the funda:nental coniituton on which that 
community was eſtabliſhed. | 

If the empreſs-queen was not gratified to. the extent d 
her wiſhes in the fortune of the campaign, at lat her tel 
importance was flattered in another point, which coll! 0 
fail of being intereſting to a princets famed tor 2 s 
zeal and inviolable attachment to the religion of Rome. Ja 


thoſe who compole this community; elpccially 


the month of Auguſt the pope conterre:] upon her the tile 
apoſtolical queen of Hungary, conveyed by a brit, in wha 
he extolled her piety, and launched out into aus 
eulogiums of her predeceſſors, the princes of 11-329, 
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who had been always accuſtomed to fight and overconc 
for the catholic faith under this holy banner. 18 © 
pliment, however, ſhe did not deiive from the tes 
Proſper Lampertini, who exerciled the papal fut 6 
the aſſumed name of Benedict XIV. Thar pont!:!, uns 
ſally eſteemed for his good ſenſe, moderation, and au 
ty, had breached his laſt in the month of April, in die 
year of his age; and in July was ſucceeded in the paßte! 0 
cardinal Charles Rezzonico, bilhop of Vadua, BY Wes © 
Venetian. He was formerly auditor, of the £09 ; 3 
wards promoted to the purple by pope Clement At tt 
nomination of the republic of Venice; was wi 
by the title of St. Maria d'Ara Gorli, the princ ga. 
of the Cordeliers, and nominated protector of the: 
or Illyrians. When he aſcended the papal char, 
ed the name of Clement XIII. in gratitude to there 
name, who was his benefactor. Though of 2 ana 
perſon, and even deformed in his body, he cho) BY 5 
health, and a vigorous conſtitution. As an econ ws 
life was exemplary ; his morals were pure and unim pen 
ed: in his character he is ſaid to have been Jearners 4. 
gent, ſteady, devout, and in every reſpect oft“. 
ceed ſuch a predeceſſor as Benedict. 
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The king of Spain wiſely perſiſted in reaping the advan- 
ok ea neutrality notwithſtanding the intrigues of the 
1 artiſans at the court of Madrid, who endeavoured 
4 e mis jealouſy by the conqueſts which the Englith had 
ed *; America. The king of Sardinia ſagaciouſly 
454 hoof: reſolving, in imitation of his predecetiors, to 
* rain his power on a reſpectable footing, and be ready 
3 all opportunities to extend and promote the intereſt 
W. cen and the advantage of his country. As for 
* of Portugal he had prudently embraced the ſame 
tem of forbearance : but in the latter end of the ſeaſon 
his attention was engroſſed by a domeſtic incident of a 
very extraordinary nature. Whether he had, by particular 
in tances of ſeverity, exaſperated the minds of certain indivi- 
duals, and exerciſed his dominion in ſuch acts of arbitrary 
wer as excited a general ſpirit of diſaffection among his 
bility; or, laſtly, by the vigorous mealures purſued againſt 
the encroaching zeluits in Paraguay, and their correlpon- 
dents in Portugul, had incurred the reſentment of that ſo- 
ciery, we ſhall not pretend to determine: perhaps all thele 
motives concurred in giving birth toa conlpiracy againit his 
lite, which was actually executed at this juncture with the 
molt deſperate reſolution. On the 3d day of September, 
te king, according to cuſtom, going out in a carriage to 
mke the air, accompanied by one domeſtic, was, in che 
night, at a ſolitary place near Belem, attacked by three 
men on horſebac, armed with muſquetoons, one of whom 
fired his piece at the coachman without effect. The man, 
however terrified both on his own account and that of his 
yereign's, drove the mules at full ſpeed; a circumſtance 
which in ſome meaſure diſconcerted the other two con{p1- 
rators, who puriued him at full gallop, and having no lei— 
ſure to take aim, diſcharged their pieces at random through 
the bac of the carriage. The ſlugs with which they were 
loaded happened to paſs between the king's right arm 
and his brea't, dilacerating the parts from the ſhoulder to 
the elbow, but without damaging the bone, or penetrating 
into the cavity of the body. Finding himſelf grievoully 
wounded, and the blood flowing apace, he, with ſuch 
preſence of mind as cannot be ſufſiciently admired, inſtead 
of proceeding to the palace, which was at ſome diſtance, 
ordered the coachman to return to Junqueria, where his 
principal ſurgeon reſided, and there his wounds were im— 
mediately dreſſed. By this refolution, he not only pre- 
vented the irreparable miſchief that might have ariſen 
from an exceſhve effuſion of blood; but, without all doubt, 
ſaved his life from the hands of other aſſaſſins, poited on 
the road to accompliſh the regicide, in caſe he thould eſcape 
alive from the firſt attac. This inſtance of the king's 
recollection was magnified into a miracle, on a ſuppoſition 
that it muſt have been the effect of divine inſpiration; and, 
indeed, among a people addicted to ſuperſtition, might 
well paſs for a favourable interpoſition of providence. 
The king, being thus difabled in his right arm, iſſued a 
decree, inveſting the queen with the abſolute power of 
government. In the mean time, no perſon had acceſs to 
his pretence bur herſelf, the firſt miniſter, the cardinal de 
Saldanha, the phyſicians, and ſurgeons. An embargo was 
immediately laid on all the ſhipping in the port of Liſbon. 
Rewards were publicly offered, together with the promiſe 
of pardon to the accomplices, for detecting any of the 
ailatfins; and ſuch other mcatures uſed, that in a little 
ume the whole conſpiracy was diſcovered: a conſpiracy 
he more dangerous, as it appeared to have been formed 
by perſons of the firft quality and influence. The duke de 
Aveiro, of the family of Maſcarenhas; the marquis de 
Tavora, who had been viceroy of Goa, and now actually 
enjoved the commiſſion of general of the horſe; the count 
de Attougui, the marquis de Alloria, together with their 
wes, children, and whole families, were arreſted imme— 
Uately after the aſſaſſination, as principals in the deſign; 
and many other accomplices, including {ome jeſuits, were 
apprehended in the ſequel. The further proceedings on 
this myſterious affair, with the fate of the conſpirators, will 
be particulariſed among the* tranſactions of the following 
year. At preſent, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that the 
king's wounds were attended with no bad conſequences; 
nor did the impriſonment of thoſe noblemen produce any 
diſturbance in the kingdom, | 
The domeſtic occurrences of France were tiſſued with 
à continuation of the diſputes between the parliaments and 
clergy, touching the bill Unigenitus. In vain the king 
124 interpoſed his authority; firſt propoſing an accommo- 
dation; then commanding the parliament ro forbear tak- 
mg cognizance of a religious conteit, which did not fall 
under their iuriſdiction; and, thirdly, baniſhing their per- 
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ſons, and abrogating their power. He afterwards found 
it neceffary to the peace of his dominions to recall and 
re-inſtate thoſe venerable patriots; and being, convinced 
of the intolerable inſolence and turbulent ſpirit of the 
archbiſhop of Paris, had exiled that prelate in his turn. 
He was no ſooner re- admitted to his function, than he re- 
ſumed his former conduct, touching the denial of the ſa- 
craments to thoſe who refuſed to acknowledge the bull 
Unigenitus: he even acted with redoubled zcal; intrigued 
with the other prelates; caballed among the inferior cler- 
gy; and not only revived, but augmented, the troubles 
throughout the whole kingdom. Biſhops, curates, and 
monks preſumed to with-hold ſpiritual confolations from 
perſons in extremity, and were puniſhed by the civil power. 
Other parliaments of the kingdom followed the example 
exhibited by that of Paris, in aſſerting their authority and 
privileges. The king commanded them to deſiſt, on pain 
ot incurring his indignation; they remonſtrated, and per- 
levered; while the archbiſhop repeated his injunctions and 
cenſures, and continued to inflame the diſpute to ſuch a 
dangerous degree, that he was given to underſtand he 
ſhould be again obliged to quit the capital, if he did not 
proceed with more moderation. But the chict care of the 
French miniſtry was employed in regulating the finances, 
eſtabliſhing funds of credit for raiſing money to pay ſubſi- 
dies, and maintain the war in Europe and America. In 
the courſe of this year they had not only conſiderably re- 
enforced their armies in Germany, but made ſurpriſing 
eftorts to ſupply the colony of Canada with troops, artillery, 
ſtores, and ammunition, for its defence againſt the opera- 
tions of the Britiſh forces, which greatly out- numbered the 
French upon the continent. The court of Verſailles prac- 
tiſed every ſtratagem to clude the vigilance of the Engliſh 
cruiſers. The ſhips deſtined for America they detached, 
both tingle and in convoys, ſometimes from the Mediter— 
rancan, ſometimes from their harbours in the channel. 
They atiembled tranſports in one port, in order to with- 
draw the attention of their enemies from another, where 
their convoys lay ready for ſailing; and in boiſterous wea— 
ther, when the Englith could no longer bloc up their har- 
bours, their ftore-thips came forth, and hazarded the 
voyage, for the relief of the American ſettlements... Thoſe 
that had the good fortune to arrive on the coaſt of that 
continent were obliged to have recourſe to different expe- 
dicnts for eſcaping the Britith tquadrons ſtationed at Halt- 
fax, or cruiſing in the bay of St. Laurence. They either 
ventured to navigate the river before it was clear of the 
ice, ſo early in the ſpring, that the enemy had not yet 
quitted the harbour of Nova-Scotia; or they waited on the 
coaſt of Newfoundland for ſuch thic fogs as might ſcreen 
them from the notice of the Englith cruiſers, in tailing up 
the guit; or, laſtly, they penetrated chrough the Straits of 
Belleifle, a dangerous paffage, which, however, led them 
directly into the river St. Laurence, at a conſiderable dit- 
tance above the {tation of the Britiſh ſquadron. Though 
the: French navy was by this time ſo reduced, that it could 
neither face the Engliſh at ſea, nor furniſh proper convoys 
for commerce, her miniſtry nevertheleſs attempred to alarm 
the ſubjects of Great-Britain with the project of an invaſion. 
Flat-bottomed boats were built, tranſports collected, large 
(hips of the line equipped, and troops ordered to aſſemble 
on the coalt tor embarkation ; but this was no more than 
a feint to arouſe the apprehenſion of the Engliſh, dilcon- 
cert the adminiſtration, prejudice the national credit, and 
dcrer the government from tending forces to keep alive the 
war in Germany. A much more eftectual method they 
took to diſtreſs the trade of England, by laying up their 
ulcleſs ſhips of war, and encouraging the equipment of 
ſtout privateers, which did conſiderable damage to the 
commerce of Great-Britain and Ireland, by cruiſing in the 
ſeas of Europe and America. Some of them lay cloſe in 
the harbours of the channel, fronting the coaſt of England, 
and darted out occaſionally on the trading ſhips of this 
nation, as they received intelligence from boats employed 
for that purpole. Some choſe their {tation in the North- 
Seas, where a great number of captures were made on the 
coaſt of Scotland; others cruiſed in the chops of the chan- 
nel, and even to the weſtward of Ireland; but the far greater 
number ſcoured the ſeas in the neighboured of the Lee- 
ward-Iflands in the Weſt-Indies, where they took a pro- 
digious number of Britiſh ſhips, ſathng to and from the 
{ugar-colonies, and conveyed them to their own ſettlements 
in Martinique, Gaudaloupe, or St. Domingo. 

With reſpect to the war that raged in Germany, the 
king of Denmark wiſely purſued that courſe which happily 
prelerved him from being involved in thoſe troubles by 
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which great part of Europe was agitated, and terminated 


in that point of national advantage which a king ought ever 


to have in view for the benefit of his people. By obſerv- 
ing a ſerupulous neutrality, he enhanced his importance 
among his neighbours: he ſaw himſelf courted by all the 
belligerent powers: he ſaved the blood and treaſure of his 
ſubjects: he received large ſubſidies, in conſideration of his 
forbearance; and enjoyed, unmoleſted, a much more con- 
ſiderable ſhare of commerce than he could expect to carry 
on, even in times of univerſal tranquillity. He could not 
perceive that the proteſtant religion had any thing to ap- 
prehend from the confederacy which was formed againſt 
the Pruſſian monarch; nor was he miſled into all the ex- 

ence, the perils, and diſquiets of a ſanguinary war, by that 
ignis fatuus which hath ſeduced and impoveriſhed other 
opulent nations, under the ſpecious title of the balance of 
power in Germany. Howſoever he might be ſwayed by 
private inclination, he did not think it was a point of con- 
ſequence to his kingdom whether Pomerania was poſlefled 
by Sweden or Puſha; whether the French army was driven 
bac beyond the Rhine, or penetrated once more into the 
electorate of Hanover, whether the empreſs-queen was ſtrip- 
ped of her remaining poſſeſſions in Sileſia, or the king of 
Pruſſia circumſcribed within the original bound of his do- 
minion. He took it for granted that France, for her own 
ſake, would prevent the ruin of that enterprizing monarch; 
and that the houſe of Auſtria would not be ſo impolitic, and 
blind to its own intereſt, as to permit the empreſs of Ruſ- 
ſia to make and retain r in the empire; but, even 


if theſe powers ſhould be weak enough to ſacrifice all the 


maxims of ſound policy to caprice or reſentment, he did 
not think himſelf ſo deeply concerned in the event, as, for 
the diſtant proſpect of what might poſſibly happen, to 
plunge headlong into a war that muſt be attended with cer- 
tain and immediate diſadvantages. True it is, he had no 
hereditary electorate in Germany that was threatened with 
invaſion; nor, if he had, is it to be ſuppoſed that a prince of 
his ſagacity and patriotiſm would have impoveriſhed his 
kingdom of Denmark, for the precarious defence of a diſ- 
tant territory. It was reſerved for another nation to adopt 
the pernicious abſurdity of waſting its blood and treaſure, 
exhauſting its revenues, loading its own bac with the moſt 
grievous impolitions, incurring an enormous debt, big with 
bankruptcy and ruin; in a word, of expending above 
1 50,0000. ſterling in fruitleſs efforts to defend a diſtant 
country, the entire property of which was never valued at 
one-twentieth part of that ſum; a country with which it 
had no natural connexion, but a common alliance ariſing 
from accident. The king of Denmark, though himſelf a 
prince of the empire, and poſſeſſed of dominions in Ger- 
many, almoſt contiguous to the ſcenes of the preſent war, 


did not yet think himſelf ſo nearly concered in the iſſue, as 


to declare himſelf either principal or auxiliary in the quar- 
rel; yet he took care to maintain his forces by ſea and land 
upon a reſpectable footing : and, by this conduct, he not 
only provided for the ſecurity of his own country, but over- 
awed the belligerent powers, who conſidered him as a 
prince capable of making either ſcale preponderate, juſt as 
he might chooſe to trim the balance. Thus he preſerved 
his wealth, commerce, and conſequence undiminiſhed; and, 
inſtead of being harraſſed as a party, was honoured as an 
umpire. 

The United Provinces, though as adverſe as his Daniſh 
majeſty to any participation in the war, did not, however, 
ſo tcrupulouſly obſerve the neutrality they profeſſed : at 
leaſt, the traders of that republic, either from an inordi— 
nate thirſt of lucre, or a ſecret biaſs in favour of the enemies 
of Great-Britain, aſſiſted the French commerce with all the 
appearance of the moſt flagrant partiality. We have, in 
the beginning of this year's tranſactions, obſerved, that a 
ou number of their ſhips were taken by the Engliſh crui- 

ers, and condemned as legal prizes, for having French 
property on board: that the Dutch merchants, exaſperated 
by their loſſes, exclaimed againſt the Engliſh as pirates and 
robbers, petitioned the States for redreſs in very high 
terms, and even loudly clamoured for a war againſt Great- 
Britain. ' The charge of violence and injuſtice which they 
brought againſt the Engliſh, for taking and confiſcating the 
ſhips that tranſported to Europe the produce of the French 
iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, thev founded on the tenth arti- 
cle of the treaty of commerce between Great-Britain and 


© In the reign of king William, when the Engliſh and Dutch were engaged 
in a war againſt France, the northern powers of Sweden and Denmark at- 
tempted to carry on the French commerce, under the ſhade of neutrality ; 
but the Dutch and Engliſh joined in ſeizing the veſſels that were thus employ- 
ed, Complaints of theſe captures were made at London and the Hague, and 
the complaints were given to underſtand at both places, that they ſhould not 
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the ſtates. general of the United Provinces, cone 
he year 1668, ſtipulating, That whatever fh e ed 
the y , WP 1 ever ſhall be f | 
on board the ſhips of the ſubjects of the United p,,.. 
though the lading, or part thereof, may belong ton 
mies of Great-Britain, ſhall be free and unmoleſted: © ene. 
theſe be prohibited goods, which are to be ſerved cet 
manner preſcribed by the foregoing articles,” F n the 
article the Dutch merchants argued, that, if Ae thi 
| rams goods on board, the Engliſh ha ay. 0 
op or moleſt any of their ſhips, or make the leaſi . 
to whom the merchandiſe belonged, whence it vag bro 
or whither bound. This plea the Engliſh caſuiſts =, 1, 
no means admit, for the loving reaſons: A "ty by 
perpetual licence to carry on the whole trade of their a 
would be ſuch a glaring abſurdity, as no convention cl 
authoriſe: common ſenſe has dictated, and Grote Þ 
clared, that no man can be ſuppoſed to have 3 
an abſurdity; therefore, the interpretation given "A * 
Dutch to this article could not be ſuppoſed to he i” 8 
and genuine meaning; which, indeed, relates tg en 
more than the common courſe of trade, as it waz ul 
carried on in time of peace. But, even ſhould this ing? 
pretation be accepted, the article, and the treaty itſelt woe 
be ſuperſeded and annulled by a ſubſequent treary. c. 
cluded between the two nations in the year i675 KEY rn 
confirmed fince that period, ſtipulating, in a lecrer att 
That neither of the contracting parties ſhould give a ns 
conſent that any of their ſubjects and inhabitants ſoul 
give, any aid, favour, or council, directly or indires1y by 
land or ſea, or on the freſh waters; nor ſhould furnith. 8 
permit the ſubjects or inhabitants of their reſpectire ten. 
tories to furniſh, any ſhips, ſoldiers, ſeamen, vids! 
monies, inſtruments of war, gunpowder, or any other te. 
ceflaries for making war, to the enemies of either party, of 
any rank or condition ſoever. Now, the Dutch have in 
fringed this article in many inſtances during the preſen 
war, both in Europe and America; and, as they haye fh 
openly contravened one treaty, the Engliſh are not obige 
to obſerve any other. They, moreover, fofeited all ria 
to the obſervance of the treaty in queſtion, by refuling the 
ſuccours with which they were bound, in the moſt {olemn 
manner, to furniſh the king of Great-Britain, in caſe any of 
his territories in Europe ſhould be attacked: for nothing 
could be more weak and frivolous than the allegation upon 
which this refuſal was founded; namely, that the hoſtilities 
in Europe were commenced by the Engliſh, when they 
ſeized and ' confiſcated the veſſels of France; and they, 
being the aggreſſors, had no right to inſiſt upon the fuc- 
cours ſtipulated in a treaty which was purely defenſive, 
If this argument had any weight, the treaty itſelf can hare 
no fignification. The French, as in the preſent cale, wil 
always commence the war in America; and when their 
ſhips containing re-enforcements and ſtores for the main- 
tenance of that war, ſhall be taken on the European leas, 
perhaps in conſequence of their being expoſed tor that 
purpoſe, they will exclaim that the Engliſh were the ag- 
greſſors in Europe, conſequently deprived of all beneit 
accruing from the defenſive treaty ſubſiſting between them 
and the ſtates-general of the United-Provinces. It being 
impoſſible for the Engliſh to terminate the war, while thel 
enemies derive the ſinews of it from their commerce carried 
on in neutral bottoms, they are obliged to ſupprels lic) 
colluſions, by that neceſſity which Grotius himſelf hath 4. 
lowed to be a ſufficient excule for deviating from the 1ete! 
of any treaty whatſoever. In time of peace no Dutch {11s 
were permitted to carry the produce of any French fag. 
iſland, or even to trade in any of the French ports in Ame 
rica or the Welt-Indies; conſequently, the treaty which 
they quote can never juſtify them in carrying on à con. 
merce, which, as it did not exiſt, and was not forelecl, 
could not poſſibly be guarded againſt when that conven 
tion was ratified. Grotius whoſe authority is held in ſuch 
veneration among the Dutch, has determined that ever) 
nation has a right to ſeize and confiſcate the goods of wy 
neutral power, which ſhall attempt to carry them into ul 
place which is blocked up by that nation, either bY lane x 
ſea. The French iſlands in the Welt-Indies were 10 _ 
ed up by the Engliſh cruiſers, that they could pages 
relief from their own government, conſequently no net r 
power could attempt to ſupply them without n. a0 
this predicament*. It was for theſe reaſons that the King 


in time of 
be allowed to carry on any trade with France, but what Was uſual 8 
peace. In conſequence of this declaration, mr. Groning torme ted the pla 
of writing a treatiſe on the freedom of navigation, and communice ay 
of his work to the celebrated Puffendorf, who ſignified his gone chat 
letter, which is preſerved by the learned Barbeyrac, in * 


author's treatiſe on the law of nature and nations. 
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England declared, by the _ of mr. ar a. * 15 
leni potentiary at the Hague, in a conference held 1 | 
ter p ch of Auguſt with the deputies of the ſtates- ge- 
n hough he was ready to concur in every meaſure 
neral, that thoug e ee. heir hich 
chat ſhould be propoſed for giving ſatisfaction to their high- 
mightineſſes, with whom he had always ſtudied to live in the 
molt perfect anion, he was nevertheleſs determined not to 
ſuffer the trade of the French colonies in America to be car- 
nied on by the ſubjects of other powers, under the ſpecious 
-erext of neutrality : nor to permit words to be interpreted 
as a lincenſe to drive a trade with his enemies, which, 
though not particularly ſpecified in the articles of contra- 
band, was nevertheleſs rendered ſuch in all reſpects, and in 
every ſenſe, by the nature of the circumſtances. It is not 
at all more ſurpriting that the Duich merchants ſhould 
complain, than that the Engliſh government ſhould pertit 
in confiſcating the {hips that were found to contain the 
merchandize of their enemies. The individual traders of 
every merchantile nation will run conſiderable niques in 
extending their particular commerce, even when they know 
it muſt be detrimental to the general interelt of their coun- 
rr. In the war maintained by the confederates againſt 

S 7 vis XIV. of France, the merchant ſhips of the-Dutch 
carried on an uninterrupted trade to the French ports: and, 
notwithitanding the repeated tollicitations of England, the 
flates-general could never be prevailed upon to prohibit this 

commerce, which undoutedly enabled France to protract 
| the war. The truth is, they gave the Britiſh miniſtry to 
underſtand, that unleſs they connived at this traffic, their 
ſabjects could not poſſibly defray their proportion of the 
expence at which the war was maintained. It is well known 
through all Europe, that the ſubjects of the United-Pro- 
rinces reaped conſiderable advantage, not only from this 
branch of illicit trade, but alſo by providing for both ar- 
mies in Flanders, and by the practiſe of ſtoc-jobbing in 
England; conſequently, it was not the intereſt, either of 
| the Rates-genera]l, or the Engliſh general, between whom 
there was a very good underſtanding, to bring that war to 
a ſpcedy concluſion; nor, indeed, ought we to fix the im- 
putation of partiality upon a whole nation, for the private 
conduct of individuals, influenced by motives of {elf-in- 
| tereſt, which co-operate with the ſame energy in Holland, 
and among the ſubjects of Great-Britain. In the courſe 
of the former war, ſuch a ſcandalous appetite for gain pre- 
vailed in different parts of the Britiſh dominions, that the 
French lands were actually ſupplied with proviſions, 
| ſlaves, and lumber from Ireland and the Britiſh colonies 
in North-America; and Martinique, in particular, mull 
have ſurrendered to the command of the Englith ſquadron, 
ſtationed in thoſe ſeas, had it not been thus ſupported by 
Englith ſubjects. Certain it is, the Dutch had ſome reaſon 
to complain that they were decoyed into this ſpecies of 
traffic by the article of a treaty, which, in their opinion, 
admitted of no limitation; and that the government of 
Great-Britain, without any previous warning, or explaining 
ts ſentiments on this ſubject, ſwept the ſea at once of all 
their veſſels employed in this commerce, and condemned 
them, without mitigation, to the entire ruin of many thou- 
land families. Conſidering the intimate connexion of mu— 
tual intereſt ſubſiſting between Great-Britain and the ſtates 
of the United-Provinces, they ſeem to have had ſome right 
to an intimation of this nature, which, in all probability, 
would have induced them to reſign all proſpect of advantage 
from the proſecution of ſuch a traffic. 

Beſides the univerſal clamour excited in Holland, and 
the famous memorial preſented to the ſtates- general, which 
ve have already mentioned in another place, a deputation 
of merchants waited four times ſucceſſively on the princeſs 
regent, to explain their grievances, and demand her con- 
(urrence in augmenting the navy for the preſervation of 
their commerce. She promiſed to interpoſe her belt offices 
with the court of Great-Britain ; and theſe co-operating 
with repreſentations made by the ſtates-general, che Eng- 
liſh miniſter was empowered to open conferences at the 
ague, in order to bring all matters in diſpute to an ami— 
cable accommodation. Theſe endeavours, however, prov- 
cd meffectual. The Britiſh cruiſers continued to take, and 
the Britith courts to condemn all Dutch veffels containing 
the produce of the French ſugar iſlands. The mer- 
Chants of Holland and Zealand renewed their complaints 
auh redoubled clamour, and all the trading part of the 
dation, re-enforced by the whole party that oppoſed the 
houſe of Orange, cried aloud for an immediate augmenta- 
nom of the marine, and repriſals upon the pirates of Eng- 
and, The princels, in order to avoid extremities, was 
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obliged not only to employ all her perſonal influence with 
the ſtates-general, but, allo to play off one faction againſt 
another, in the way of remonſtianceand exclamation. As 
far bac as the month of June, the preſented a memorial 
to the ſtates-general, reminding them, that in the begin- 
ning of the war between France and England, ſhe had ad- 
viſed an augmentation ſhould be made in their land-torces, 
to ſtrengthen the gariiſons of the frontier towns, and co- 
ver the territories of the republic from invaſion. She gave 
them to underſtand, that the provinces of Gueldres and 
Overyſſel, intimidated by the proximity of two formidable 
armies, had reſolved to demand that the augmentation of 
their land- forces ſhould be taken into contideration by the 
other provinces; and requeſted her to re-enforce their ſol- 
licitations that this meaſure might immediately take place. 
This requeſt, ſhe ſaid, ſhe the more readily granied, as ſhe 
could not but be ſenſible of the imminent danger that 
threatened the republic, eſpecially fince the Hanoverian 
army had paſſed the Rhine ; and as it behoved the ſtate to 
put itſelf in a condition to hinder either army from retiring 
into the territories of the republic, if it ſhould be deftcared 
for, in that caſe, the conqueror being authoriſed to purſue 
his enemy wherever he can find him, would bring the war 
into the heart of their country. This repreſentation had no 
other effect than that of ſuſpending the meature which each 
party propoſed. The princeſs, in her aniwer to the fourth 
deputation of the merchants, declared that ihe beheld che 
preſent ſtate of their trade with the moſt anxious concern; 
that its want of protection was nt her fault, but that of the 
towns of Dort, Hacrlem, Amiterdam, Torgau, Rotter- 
dam, and the B ille, to whoſe conduct it was owing, that 
the forces of the ſtate, by lea and land, were not now on a 
better footing. The deputies were afterwards referred to 
her miniſter, M. de la Larrey, to whom they repreſented, 
that the augmentation of the land-forces, and the equip- 
ment of a fleet, were matters as diſtin& from each other as 
light from darkneſs : that there was no preſfing motive for 
an augmentation of the army, whereas, innumerable rea- 
ſonable reaſons rendered the equipment of a fleet a matter 
of the molt urgent neceſſity. In a few days after this repre- 
ſentation was made, the princeſs, in an aſſembly of the 


ſtares-general, requeſted their high-mightinefles, that ſce- 


ing their earneſt and repeated efforts to induce the pro- 
vinces of Holland, Zealand, Frieſland, and Weſt-Frieſland, 
to acquieſce in the propoſed augmentation of forces by fea 
and land had not hitherto met with ſucceſs, they would now 
conſider and deliberate upon ſome expedient tor terminat- 
ing this affair, and the ſooner the better, in order, on one 
hand, to ſatisfy the ftrong and well-grounded inſtances 
made by the provinces of Gueldres, Utrecht, Overyllel 
and Groningen ; and, on the other, to comply with the 
ardent juſt deſires expreſſed by the commercial inhabitants 
of the country. She told them that the deputation which 
waited on her conſiſted of 40 merchants, a number that 
merited attention no leſs than the ſpeech they pronounced, 
of which a great number of printed copies were diſtributed 
through all parts of the country. Without making any 
particular remarks on the harangue, ſhe only obſerved, 
that the drift of it did not tend to facilitate the negotiation 
begun with Great-Britain, nor to induce the nation to pre- 
fer a convention to a rupture with that crown. From this 
circumſtance ſhe inferred it was more than time to finiſh the 
deliberations on the propoſal for augmenting the forces both 
by ſea and land; a ENS without which ſhe was convin- 
ced in her conſcience the ſtate was, and would always re- 
main, expoſed to all ſorts of misfortune and danger, both 
now and hereafter. 

In conſequence of this interpoſition, the ſtates-general 
that ſame day ſent a letter to the ſtates of Holland and Weſt- 
Friefland, communicating the ſentiments of the princes re- 
gent, and inſiſting upon the neceſſity of complying with her 
propoſal of the double augmentation. They obſerved, that 
an augmentation of the land- forces, for the defence of the 
frontiers, was unavoidable, as well as an equipment by ſea 
for the ſecurity of commerce : that the ſtates of the pro- 
vinces of Gueldres, Utrecht, Overyſſel, and Groningen 
Joined with them in the ſame opinion ; and accordingly had 
inſiſted, by divers letters and propoſitions, on thole two 
points ſo eſſential to the public 1ntereſt, They repreſented 
the danger of delay, and the fatal effects of diſcord: they 
propoſed, that by a reciprocal indulgence one party ſhould 
comply with the ſentiments of the other, in order to avoid 
a ſchiim and dangerous diviſion among the confederates, 
the conſequences of which would be very deplorable ; while 
the republic, in the mean time, would remain in a defencę- 
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leſs condition, both by ſea and land, and depend upon the 
arbitrary power of its neighbours. They conjured them, 
therefore, as they valued the ſafety of their country, and all 
that was dear to them, as they regarded the protection of 
the good inhabitants, the concord and harmony which at 
all times, but eſpecially at the preſent critical juncture, 
was of the laſt neceſſity, that they would ſeriouſly reflect 
upon the exhortations of her royal highneſs, as well as on 
the repeated in(tances of the majority of the confederates; 
and take a wiſe and ſalutary reſolution with regard to the 
propoſed augmentation of the land-forces, ſo that this ad- 
dition, together with an equipment at ſea, might, the ſooner 
the better, be unanimouſly brought to a concluſion. It was 
undoubtedly the duty of all who wiſhed well to their coun- 
try to moderate the heat and precipitation of thoſe, who, 
provoked by their loſſes, and ſtimulated by reſentment, 
endeavoured at this period to involve their nation in a war 
with Great-Britain., Had matters been puſhed to this ex- 
tremity, ina few months the republic would, in all proba- 
bility, have been brought to the brink of ruin, The Dutch 
were diſtracted by internal diviſions ; they were altogether 
unprovided for hoſtilities by fea; the ocean was covered 
with their trading veſſels; and the naval armaments of 
Great-Britain were ſo numerous and powerful as to render all 
reſiſtance on that element equally vain and pernicious. The 
Engliſh could not only have ſcoured the ſeas, and made 
prize of their ſhipping, but were alſo in a condition to re- 
duce or demoliſh all their towns in Zealand, where they 
would hardly have met with any oppoſition. 

While the operations of the war were proſecuted through 
the four quarters of the globe, the iſland of Great-Britain, 
which may be termed the centre that gave motion to this 
vaſt machine, enjoyed all the tranquillity of the moſt pro- 
found peace, and {aw nothing of war but the preparations 
and trophies, which ſerved only to animate the nation to a 
deſire of further conqueſt ; for the dejection occaſioned by 
the misfortune at St. Cas ſoon vaniſhed before the proſpect 
of victory and ſucceſs. Confidering the agitation naturally 
produced among the common people by the practice of 
preſſing men into the ſervice of the navy, which in the be- 
ginning of the year had been carried on with unufual vio- 
lence, the levy of ſo many new corps of ſoldiers, and the 
endeavours uled in forming the national militia, very few 
diſturbances happened to interrupt. the internal repoſe of 
the nation. From private acts of malice, fraud, violence, 
and rapine, no community whatſoever is exempted. In the 
month of April, the temporary wooden-bridge over the 
Thames, built for the conveniency of carriages and paſſen- 
gers, while the workmen ſhould be employed in widening 
and repairing London-bridge, was maliciouſly fer on fire in 
the night, and continued burning till noon next day, when 
the ruins of it fell into the river. The deſtruction of this 
conveniency proved very detrimental to the commerce of 
the city, notwithſtanding the vigilancy and diſcretion of the 
magiſtrates, in applying remedies for this misfortune. A 
promiſe of the king's pardon was offered in a public adver- 
tiſement, by the ſecretary of ſtate, and a reward of 200l. by 
the city of London to any perſon who ſhould diſcover the 
perpetrator of ſuch wicked outrage ; but nevertheleſs he 
eſcaped detection. No individual, nor any ſociety of men, 
could have the leaſt intereſt in the execution of ſuch- a 
ſcheme, except the body of London watermen ; but as no 
diſcovery was made to the prejudice of any perſon belong- 
ing to that ſociety, the deed was imputed to the malice of 
fome ſecret enemy to the public. Even after a new tempo- 
rary bridge was erected, another attempt was made (in all 
probability by the ſame incendiary) to reduce the whole to 


aſhes, but happily miſcarried, and a guard was appointed, 


to prevent any ſuch atrocious efforts in the ſequel. Dan- 
gerous tumults were raiſed in and abont Mancheſter, by a 
prodigious number of manufacturers, who had left off work- 
ing, and entered into a combination to raiſe, by force, the 
price of their labour. They had formed a regular plan, 
and collected large ſums for the maintenance of the poorer 
fort, while they refuſed to work for their families. They 
inſulted and abuſed all thote who would not join in this de- 
tection ; diſperſed inſendiary letters, and denounced terri- 
ble threats againſt all ſuch as ſhould preſume to oppoſe 
their proceedings. But theſe menaces had no effect upon 
the magiſtrates and juſtices, who did their duty with ſuch 
diſcretion and courage, that the ringleaders being ſingled out, 
and puniſhed by law, the reſt were ſoon reduced to order. 

In the month of June Florence Henſy, an obſcure phy- 
ſician, and native of Ireland, who had been apprehended 
for treaſonable practices, was tried in the court of king's- 
bench on an indictment for high-treaſon. In the courſe of 
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the trial it appeared that he had been employed ;. . 
the French miniſtry : to which, in conſideration of. *P for 
penſion, he ſent intelligence of every material gcc, 1) 
Great-Britain. The correſpondence was may, been 
brother, a jeſuit, who acted as chaplain and Rs. by lis 
Spaniſh embaſlador at the Hague. The Britih ref why, 
that court having learned from the Spaniſh miner 4 
ſecrets relating to England, even before they were ter {ome 
nicated to him from the Engliſh miniſtry, Was 5 
ſet on foot an enquiry touching the ſource ws 
tion, and ſoon received an aflurance, th 
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rowly watched, and 29 of his let ee, 

y , 9 nis letters were iutercepte 
: | of 0 
given the French court the firſt notice of the ex 


North-America, the capture of the two {his 

—_ . . 1 
and Lys, the failing and deſtination of eve; 
armament, and the difficulties that occurred in rains , 
ney for the ſervice of the public. He had even int : 
them that the ſecret expedition of the foregoing year yr 
. . . O AL Wo 
intended againſt Rochetort, and adviſed a detcen; u. 
Great-Britain, at a certain time and place, as the ud fic 
tual method of diſtreſſing the government, and cg 
the public credit. After a long trial he was found e, 
treaſon, and received the ſentence of death uſuall. pronoun. 
ed on ſuch occaſions: but whether he earned forgive, 
by ſome material diſcovery, or the miniſter found hi .. 
ſenſible and inſignificant that he was aſhamed to tale " 
life, he eſcaped execution, and was pardoned, on conditig 
of going into perpetual exile. The ſeverity of the vor. 
ment was much about the ſame period excrcifed on 4. 
Shebbeare, a public writer, who, in a lerics of printed lg. 
ters to the people of England, had animadveited on th 
conduct of the miniſtry in the moſt acrimonious tern; 
ſtigmatiſed ſome great names with all the virulence of 8 
ſure, and even aſſaulted the throne itſelf with oblique inf. 
nuation and ironical ſatire. The miniſtry, incenſcd at the 
boldneſs, and {till more enraged at the ſucceſs of this author, 
whoſe writings were brought with avidity by the public, 
determined to puniſh him ſeverely for his arrogance and 
a buſe, and he was apprehended by a warrant from the fe- 
cretary's office. His ſixth letter to the people of Englard 
was pitched upon as the foundation of a proſecution. Attery 
ſhort trial in the court of king's-bench, he was found gutt 
of having written the ſixth letter to the people of Lug, 
adjudging a libellous pamphlet, ſentenced to fand in the 
pillory, to pay a ſmall fine, to be impriſoned three years, 
and give fecurity for his future good behaviour : to that, 
in effect, this good man {ſuffered more for having given vet 
to the unguarded effuſions of miſtaken zeal, couched in the 
language of paſſion and tcurrility, than was inflicted upon 
Henſy, a convicted traitor, who had acted as a py tor 
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tion, the virtues of benevolence are always {prin p i 


Middleſex, had, in his life-time, built and endowed an hot. 
pital for the maintenance of 40 poor maidens. By > 0 

he bequeathed a certain ſum of money to accumulate a 1 
tereſt, under the management of truſtees, until the yon 
produce ſhould amount to 2101. to be given in marti 
portions to two of his maidens educated in his wy 
the age of 22, who ſhould be the beſt recommend 5 
piety and induſtry by the maſters or miſtreſſes e * 
had ſerved. In the month of March, the ſum deſtined br 
this laudable purpoſe was completed; when the trullees 1 
public advertiſement, ſummoned the maidens educate * 
the hoſpital to appear on a certain day, with proper cen 1 
cates of their behaviour and circumſſances, that - TS 
moſt deſerving might be ſelected to draw lots for t y p the 
of 100l. to be paid as her marriage portion, er * 
married a man of an unblemiſhed character, 4 ane fr. 
the church of England, reſiding within certain ſpecihed 
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riſnes, and approved by the truſtees. Accordingly 
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6: of May the candidates appeared, and the prize being 


| one young woman, in preſence of a numerous 
ee A all — attracted by curioſity, the other five 

Adens, with a ſixth, added in ſieu of her who had been 
facceſ stul, were marked for a ſecond chance on the fame 
day of the following year, when a ſecond prize of the ſame 
value would be pre ented : thus a new candidate will be 
added every year, that every maiden who has been educated 
in this hoſpital, and preſerved her character without re- 
proach, may have a chance for the noble donation, which 
is alſo accompanied with the ſum of öl. to defray the ex- 
-nce of the wedding entertainment. One ſcarce knows 
whether molt to admire the plan, or commend the humani- 
ty of this excellent inſtitution. Of equal and perhaps ſu- 
rior merit was another charitable eſtabliſhment, which 
allo took effect about this period. A ſmall number of hu- 
mane individuals, chiefly citizens of London, deeply at- 
ſected with the fituation of common proſtitutes, who are 


generous reſolution in their favour, ſuch as even the beſt 
men of the kingdom had never before the courage to avow. 
They conſidered that many of theſe unhappy creatures, ſo 
wretched in themſelves, and ſo productive of miſchief to 
ſociety, had been ſeduced to vice in their tender years by 
the perfidious artifice of the other ſex, or the violence ot 
unruly paſſion, before they had acquired experience to guard 
againſt the one, or foreſight to perceive the fatal conſequen- 
ces of the other: that the jewel, reputation, being thus 
irretrievably loſt, perhaps in one unguarded moment, they 
were covered with ſhame and diſgrace, abandoned by their 
families, excluded from all pity, regard, and aſſiſtance: 
that, ſtung by ſelf-convittion, infulted with reproach, denied 
the privilege of penitence and contrition, cut off from all 
hope, impelled by indigence, and maddened with deſpair, 
they had plunged into a life of infamy, in which they were 
expoſed to deplorable viciſſitudes of miſery, and the moſt 
excruciating, pangs of refle&tion that any human being could 
ſultzin : that, whatever remorle they might feel, howſoever 
they might detelt their own vice, or long for an oppoitunity 
of amendment, they were entirely deſtitute of all means of 
refo;mation : they were not only deprived of all poſſibility 
of profiting by thoſe precious moments of repentance, and 
becoming again uſeful members of ſociety ; but, in order 
to earn a miſerable ſubſiſtence, were obliged to percevere 
in the paths of proſtitution, and act as the inſtruments of 
heaven's vengeance in propagating diſtemper and profliga- 
cy, in ruining the bodies and debauching the minds of their 
fellow-creatures. Moved to ſympathy and compaſſion by 
theſe conſiderations, this virtuous band of aflociates deter- 
mined to provide a comfortable aſylum for female peni— 
tents, to which they might fly for ſhelter from the recepta- 
cles of vice, the miſeries of life, and the ſcorn of mankind ; 
where they might indulge the ſalutary ſentiments of remorſe, 
make their peace with heaven, accuſtom themſelves to in- 
dultry and temperance, and be profitably re- united to ſocie- 
ty, from which they had been fo unhappily diſſevered. The 
plan of this excellent inſtitution being formed, was put in 
execution by means of voluntary 6 and the 
houſe opened in Goodman's- fields, under the name of the 
Magdalen-hoſpital, in the month of Auguſt ; when 50 pe- 
utions were preſented by penitent proſtitutes, ſolliciting ad- 
mittance. Another aſylum was allo opened by the hand 
of private charity, on the Surrey-ſide of Weſtminſter— 
bridge, for the reception and education of female orphans, 
and children abandoned by their parents. | 
Nor was encouragement refuſed to thoſe who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by extraordinary talents in any branch of the 
liberal and uſeful arts and ſciences, though no mæcenas 
appeared among the miniſters, and not the leaſt ray of pa- 
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Among other tranſactions that diſtinguiſh the hiſtory of Great-Britain, 
ſcarce a year glides away without producing ſome incident that ſtrongly marks 
the ſingular character of the Engliſh nation. A very extraordinary inſtance 
of this nature, relating to the late duke of Marlborough, we ſhall record 
among the events of this year although it derived its origin trom the latter 
end of the laſt, and cannot be properly enumerated among thoſe occurren- 
ces that appertain to general hiſtory, Towards the end of November, 
in = preceding year, the above mentioned nobleman received, by the poſt, 
a <tter directed To his grace the duke of Marlborough, with care and 
peed,” and containing this addreſs ; 

© My Lo x p, 

5 As ceremony is an idle thing upon moſt occaſions, more eſpecially to 
3 in my ſtate of mind, I ſhall proceed immediately to acquaint you 
"ids motive and end of addreſſing this epiſtle to you, which is equally 
life 1 to us both. You are to know then, that my preſent ſituation in 
perate dite that I ſhould prefer annihilation to a continuance in it. Deſ- 
nag leales require deſperate remedies; and you ate the man I have 
eee. _ either to make me or unmake yourſelf, As I never had the 
os among the great, the tenor of my propoſals will not be very 
a 125 5 but let that be an argument to enforce a belief of what I anr going 

ite, It has employed my invention for ſome time to find out a method ot 


certainly the moſt forlorn of all human creatures, formed a a 
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tronage glimmered from the throne. The protection, coun- 
tenance, and gratification ſecured 1n other countries by the 
inſtitution of academies, and the liberalities of princes, the 
ingenious in England derived from the generoſity of a pub- 
lic, endued with taſte and ſenſibility, eager for improve— 
ment, and proud of patronizing extraordinary merit, Se- 
veral years had already elapſed ſince a ſociety of private 
perſons was inſtituted at London, for the encouragement 
of arts, manufactures, and commerce. It conſiſted of a 
preſident, vice-preſident, ſecretary, regiſter, collector, 
and other officers, elected from a very conſiderable num- 
ber of members, who pay a certain yearly contribution for 
the purpoſes of the inſtitution. In the courſe of every year 
they held eight general meetings in a large afſembly-room, 
built and furniſhed at the common expence ; beſides the 
ordinary meetings of the ſociery, held every week, from 
the 2d. Wedneſday in November to the laſt Wedneſday in 
May; and, in the intermediate time, on the aft. and 3d. 
Wedneſday of every month. At theſe ordinary meetings, 
provided the number then preſent exceeded 10, the mem- 
bers had a right to proceed on buſineſs, and power to ap- 
point ſuch committees as they ſhould think neceſſary. The 
money contributed by this aſſociation, after the neceſſary 
expence of the ſociety had been deducted, was expended 
in premiums for planting and huſbandry ; for diſcoveries 
and improvements in chemiſtry, dying, and mineralogy; 
for promotiag the ingenious arts of drawing, engraving, 
caſting, painting, ſtatuary, and ſculpture; for the improve- 
ment of manufactures and machines in the various articles 
of hats, crapes, druggets, mills, marbled-paper, ſhip- 
blocs, {pinning-wheels, toys, yarn, knitting, and weav— 
ing. They likewiſe allotted ſums for the advantage of the 
Britiſh colonies in America, and beſtowed premiums on 
thoſe ſettlers who ſhould excel in curing cochineal, plant- 
ing logwood-trees, cultivating olive-trees, producing myr- 
tle-wax, making pot-aſh, preſerving raiſins, curing ſafflour, 
making filk and wines, importing ſturgeon, preparing 
iſinglaſs, planting hemp and cinnamon, extracting opium 
and the gum of the perſimon- tree, collecting ſtones of the 
mango, which ſhould be found to vegetate in the Welt- 
Indies; raiſing ſilk-graſs, and laving out provincial gar- 
dens. They, morcover, allowed a gold medal, in honour 
of him who ſhould compoſe the beſt treatiſe on the arts of 
peace, containing an hiſtorical account of the progreſſive 
improvements of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce 
in the kingdom of England, with the effects of thoſe im- 
provements on the morals and manners of the people, and 
pointing out the moſt proper means for their future ad- 
vancements. In a word, the ſociety is fo numerous, the 
contributions ſo conſiderable, the plan ſo judicially laid, 
and executed with ſuch diſcretion and fpirit, as to pro- 
miſe much more effectual and extenſive advantage to the 
public than ever accrued from all the boalted academies of 
Chriſtendom. The artiſts of London had long maintained 
a private academy for the improvement in the art of draw- 
ing from living figures ; but, in order to extend this ad- 
vantage, which was not attained without difficulty and ex- 
pence, the duke of Richmond, a young nobleman of the 
moſt amiable character, provided a large apartment at 
Whitehall, for the uſe of thoſe who ſtudied the arts of. 
painting, ſculpture, and engraving ; and furniſhed it with 
a collection of original plaiſter caſts from the belt antique 
ſtatues and buſts at Rome and Florence. Here any learner 
had liberty to draw, or make models, under the eye and 


inſtructions of two eminent artiſts; and twice a year the 


munificent founder beſtowed premiums of ſilver medals on 
the four pupils who excelled the reſt in drawing from a 


certain figure, and making the beſt model of it in baſſo- 
relicvo. 


deſtroying another without expoſing my own life; that T have accompliſhed, 
and defy the law. Now, for the application of it. I am deſperate, and 
muſt be provided for. You have it in your power; it is my buſineſs to 
make it your inclination to ſerve me, which you mult determine to comply 
with, by procuring me a genteel ſupport for my life, or your own will be 
at a period before this ſeſſions of parliament is over. I have more motives 
than one for ſingling you out upon this occaſion; and I give you this fair 
warning, becauſe the means I ſhall make uſe of are too fatal to be eluded 
by the power of phytics. If you think this of any conſequence, you will not 
fail to meet the author on Sunday next, at ten in the morning or on Monday 
(if the weather ſhould be rainy on Sunday) near the firſt tree beyond the ſtile 
in Hyde-Park, in the foot-walk to Kenſington, Secreſy and compliance may 
preſerve you from a double danger of this fort, as there is a certain part of 
the world where your death has more than been wiſhed for upon other mo- 
tives. I know the world too well to truſt this ſecret in any breaſt but my 
own, A few days will determine me your friend or enemy. 
| | &FEL TON, 
„% You will apprehend that I mean you ſhould, be alone, and depend 
upon it, that a diſcovery of any artiſice in this affair will be fatal to you. My 
ſafety is inſured by my ſilence, for confeſſion only can condemn me.“ 
The duke, in compliance with this ſtrange remonttrance, appeared at 
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On the 23d day of November both houſes of parliament 
met at Weſtminſter, when his majeſty being indiſpoſed, 
the ſeſſion was opened by commiſſion, and the lord-keeper 
harrangued them to this effect. He told them, his ma- 
jeſty had directed the lords of the commiſſion to aſſure his 
parliament that he always received the higheſt ſatisfaction 
in being able to lay before them any events that might 
promote the honour and intereſt of his kingdoms: that, in 
conſequence of their advice, and enabled by the aſſiſtance 
which they unanimouſly gave, his majeſty had exerted his 
endeavours to carry on the war in the moſt vigorous man- 
ner, in order to attain that deſirable end, always to be wiſh- 
ed, a fate and honourable peace*: that it had pleaſed the 
Divine Providence to bleſs his meaſures and, arms with 
ſucceſs in feveral parts, and to make the enemies of the 
nation feel that the ſtrength of Great-Britain is not to be 
provoked with impunity: that the conqueſt of the ſtrong 
fortreſs of Louiſbourg, with the ifland of Cape-Breton and 
St. John; the demolition of Frontenac, of the higheſt im- 
portance to his. operations in America, and the reduction 
of Senegal, could not fail to bring great diſtreſs on the 
French commerce and colonies, and, in proportion, 
to procure a great advantage to thoſe of Great-Britain. 
He obterved, that France had alſo been made ſenfible, 
that whilſt her forces are ſent forth toinvade and ravage the 
dominions of her neighbours, her own coalts are not inac- 
ceſhble to his majcity's fleets and armies: a truth which 


the time and place appointed, on hot ſebac and alone, with piſtols before 
him, and the ſtar of his order diſplayed, that he might be the more eafily 
known. He had likewiſe taken the precaution of engaging a friend to at- 
tend in the Park, at ſuch a diſtance, however, as ſcarce to be obſervable, 
He continued ſome time on the ſpot without ſeeing any perſon he could ſuſ- 

ect of having wrcte the letter, and then rode away; but chancing to turn 

is head when he reached Hyde-Park corner, he perceived a man ſtanding 
at the bridge, and looking at the water, within twenty yards of the tree which 
was deſcribed in the letter. He forthwith rode bac at a gentle pace, and 
paſſing by the perſon expected to be addrefled, but as no advance of this kind 
was made, he, in repaſſing, bowed to the itranger, and aſked if he had not 
ſomething to communicate. The man replying, No, I don't know you ;*? 
the duke told him his name, adding, Now you know me, I imagine you 
have ſomething to ſay to me.“ But he ſtill anſwered in the negative, and the 
duke rode home. In a day or two after this tranſaction another letter was 
brought to him, couched in the following terms: 

„% My Lorn, 

« YOU receive this as an acknowledgement of your punctuality as to the 
time and place of meeting on Sunday laſt, though it was owing to you it an- 
ſwered no purpoſe. The pageantry of being armed, and the enſign of your 
order were uſeleſs, and tov conſpicuous. You needed no attendant, the 
place was not calculated for miſchief, nor was any intended. If your walk in 
the weſt iſle of Weitminſter-Abbey, towards 11 o*clock on Sunday next, your 
ſagacity will point out the perſon whom you will addreſs, by aſking his com- 
pany to take a turn or two with ou. You will not fail, on enquiry, to be 
acquainted with the name and place of aboad. According to which direction 
you will pleaſe to ſend 2 or zool. bank-notes the next day by the penny- 
poſt. Exert not your curioſity too early : it is in your power to make me 
grateful on certain terms. I have friends who are faithtul, but they do not 
bark before they bite. 1 a, it. FP. 

The duke, determined, if poſſible, to unveil this myſtery, repaired to the 
Abbey at the time preſcribed, and, after having walked up and down for five 
or ſix minutes, ſaw the very ſame perſon to whom he had ſpoken in Hyde- 
Park enter the Abbey, with another man of creditable appearance. This laſt, 
after they had viewed ſome of the monuments, went into the choir, and the 
other turned bac, advanced towards the duke, who accoſting him, aſked if he 
had any thing to ſay to him, or any commands for him? He replied, “ No, 
my lord, I have not.” “ Sure you have,” ſaid the duke, but he perſiſted in 
his denial, Then the duke leaving him, took ſeveral turns in the iſle, while 
the ſtranger walked on the other fide, But nothing further paſſed between 
them, and although the duke had provided ſeveral perſons in diſguiſe to ap- 
prehend the delinquent, he forbore giving the ſignal, that, notwithſtanding 
appearances, he might run no riſque of injuring an innocent perſon, Not 
long after this ſecond diſappointment he received a third letter, to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

« My Lorp a 

4 AM fully convinced you had a companion on Sunday : I interpret it 
as owing to the weakneſs of human nature, but ſuch proceeding is far from 
being ingenuous, and may produce bad effects, whilſt it is impoſſible to an- 
ſwer the end propoſed. You will ſee me again ſoon, as it were by accident, 
and may eaſily find where I go to; in conſequence of which, by being ſent to, 
I ſhall wait on your grace, but expect to be quite alone, and to converſe in 
whiſpers: you will likewiſe give your honour, upon meeting, that no part of 
the converſation ſhall tranſpire. Theſe and the former terms complied with will 
enſure your ſafety: my revenge, in cafe of non-compliance (or any ſcheme to 
expoſe me) will be flower, but not the leſs ſure; and ſtrong ſuſpicion the ut- 
moſt that can poſſibly enſue upon it, while the chances would be ten-fold 
againſt you. You will poſlibly be in doubt after the meeting, but it is quite 
neceſſary the outſide ſhould be a maſk to the in. The family of the Bloods 
is not extinct, though they are not in my ſcheme.” 

The expreſſions, “you will ſee me again ſoon, as it were by accident,“ 
plainly pointed at the perſon to whom he had ſpoke in the Park, and in the 
Abbey; nevertheleſs, he ſaw him not again, nor did he hear any thing fur- 


ther of the affair for two months, at the expiration of which the poſt brought 


him the following letter: 
« Nay it pleaſe your Grace, 
© have wan to believe that the ſon of one Barnard, a ſurveyor, in 
Abingdon Buildings, Weſtminſter, is acquainted with ſome ſecrets that near- 
rien your faicty : his father is now out of town, which will give you 
£1 opparinnity of queſtioning him more privately ; it would be uſeleſs to 


your grace, us well as dangerous to me, to appear more publicly in this affair, 


„ Your ſincere friend, 
«© ANONYMOUS, 
* We {:cquently goes to Storey's-Gate coffce-houſe.“ 
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ſhe had experienced in the demolition of 
Cherbourg, erected at a great expence, with à 5 
view to annoy England, as well as in the loss ic 
number of ſhips and veſſels; but no treatment Shakes 
injurious to his majeſty, could tempt him to Make ne 
tion on the innocent ſubjects of that crown, He to Was 
that in Germany his majeſty's good brother, the Tn. 
Pruſſia, and prince Ferdinand of Bruniwick, had * of 
employment for the enemies of France and he; —_ full 
rates, from which the Engliſh operations, both ly ſu "oh, 
America, had derived the moſt evident advantage + - 
ſucceſſes, owing, under God, to their able conduc p 
the bravery of his majeſty's troops, and thoſe of hi, 8 
having been ſignal and 1 The king In 


he Works it 


J 
commanded them to declare, that the n 
liberty and independency was ſtill making noble nd a. 
rious efforts againſt the unnatural union formed to 4 
it: that the commerce of his ſubjects, the fource 2 
tional riches, had, by the vigilant protection received "my 
his majeſty's fleet, flouriſhed in a manner not to he p ' 
during ſuch troubles : in this ſtate of things, he (4;Q , 
king, in his wifdom, thought it unnecellary to vw de 
words to perſuade them to bear up againſt all Qitie,yr;.. 
effectually to ſtand by and defend his majeltv, view gn... 
ſupport the king of Pruſſia, and the reſt of his me 
lies, and to exert themſelves to reduce their enemje. , 
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In about a week after this intimation was received, the duke font + de 
to the coffee-houſe, to enquire for mr. Barnard, and tell him he wc, 
glad to ſpeak to him. The meſſage vas delivered, and Barnard deut s, 
would wait upon his grace next "Thurſday, at half an hour after 18 7 
the morning. He was punctual to his appointment, and no oer 21, 4 
than the duke recogniſed him to be the perſon to whom he h y 144 
Park and the Abbey. Having conducted him into an apartmen, ay | 
the door, he aſked, as before, if he had any thing to commnnicate ; 
anſwered, as formerly, in the negative. Then the duke tepoared overt © 
cumſtance of this ſtrange tranſaction ; to which Barnard liltened with a. 
tion and ſurpriſe, yet without exhibiting any marks of conſcious vuil arg. 
fuſion. The duke obſerving that it was matter of aſtoniſhment to fee kette 
of tuch import written with the correctneſs of a ſcholar, the other re: 
that a man might be very poor and very learned at the fame tim. WW! ty 
ſaw the fourth letter, in which his name was mentioned. with the chem 
{tance of his father's abſence, he ſaid, * It is very odd, my father was then 
out of town.” An expreſſion the more remarkable, as the letter was unh 
date, and he could not, as an innocent man, be {uppoled to know at «6a 
time it was written, The duke having made him acquainted with the part. 
culars, told him, that if he was innocent he ought to ute his end-avours t9 
detect the writer of the letters, eſpecially of the laſt, in which he was . 
preſly named. To this admonition he returned no other anfiver but a f 
and then withdrew, —He was afterwards taken into cuſtody, and tried at the 
Old-Bailey, for ſending a threatening letter, contrary to the ſtatute ; but no 
evidence could be found to prove the letters were of his hand-writing ; nor 
did any preſumption appear againſt him, except his being in | iyde-Puk, 
and in Weſtminſter-Abbey, at the time and place appointed in the io fir! 
letters. On the other hand, mr, Barnard proved, that on the Sund, 
when he ſaw the duke in Hyde-Park, he was on his way to Kentingion, 01 
particular buſineſs, by his father's order, ſignified to him that very moe 
ing: that he accordingly went thither, and dined with his uncle, in compuiy 
with ſeveral other nes. £0 to whom he related what had palle.| vetwer! tis 
duke of Marlborough and him in the Park: that his being afterwards n 
Weſtminſter-Abbey was the effect of mere accident: that mr. James Greene 
wood, his kinſman, who haꝗ lain the preceding night at his father's touts, ws 
ſired him to dreſs himſelt, that they might walk together in the Park ; ans 02 
did not comply with his requeſt tl after much ſollicitation ; that he propor 
ed to enter the Park without paſſing through the Abbey, but vs prevalicd 
upon by mr. Greenwood, who expreſſed a deſire of ſeeing the neu Neues 1 
monument of general Hargrave : that as he had formerly communicates 
his friend the — circumſtance of the duke's ſpeaking to hum 1 Hiace. 
Park, mr. Greenwood no ſooner ſaw that noblemarf in the Abbey, than de 
gave notice to mr. Barnard, who was very ſhort-fighted : and that, from h 
paſſing them ſeveral times, concluding he wanted to ſpeak with mt. Barnard 
alone, he quitted him, and retired into the choir, that they might comme 
together without interruption, It likewiſe appeared from doubted d. 


an* 


dence, that Barnard had often mentioned openly, to his friends and or 
ance, the circumſtances of what paſſed between him and the duke it e 
and in the Abbey: that his father was a man of unblemiſhed reputation, ©” 
in affluent circumſtances : that he himſelf was never reduced to muy. 2 
ſuch exigence as might impel him to any deſperate methods of obtainnge 
ney: that his fidelity had been often tried, and his life always ah RS 
For theſe reaſons he was acquitted of the crime laid to his charge, 5% 0 
my ſtery remains to this day undiſcovered, 1 
After all, the author of the letters does not ſeem to have had —_ = 
ſign to extort money, becauſe the ſcheme was very ill calculated fo _ 
poſe, and, indeed, could not poſſibly take effect, without the mot fy ape 
riſque of detection. Perhaps his aim was nothing more than to A * 
tulance and peculiarity of humour, by alarming the duke, exciting! nd An 
ty of the public, puzzling the multitude, and giving file to à 2 
culous conjectures. If any thing more was intender}, aud the 0 Gore he 
deſired to know the extent of the ſcheme, he might, when he cloſeted : 
rſon ſuſpected, have encouraged him to a declaration, "©. confided 
able ſecrecy on his word and honour, in which any man wou d _ of the 
as a ſacred obligation. On the whole, it is ſurpriſing that nt 5 * 
duke, which happened in the courſe of this year, was never alf! ul 
ſecret practices of this incendiary correſpondent who had a” E 
derſtand, that his vengeance, though flow, would not be the leis 
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houſe of commons, that the uncommon extent of this war, 


in different parts, occaſioned it to be uncommonly expen- 
. that the king had ordered them to declare to the 
8 as. that he ſincerely lamented, and deeply felt for 
e bunhens of his people: that the ſeveral eſtimates were 
red to be laid before them; and that he deſired only 
ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be requiſite to puſh the war with 
Advantage, and be adequate to the neceſſary ſervices. In 
che laſt place, he aſſured them the king took ſo much la- 
tisfaction in that good harmony which ſubſiſted among his 
faithful ſubjects, that it was more proper for him now to 
thank them for it, than to repeat his exhortation to it: that 
this union, neceſſary at all times, was more eſpecially 0 in 
ſuch critical conjunctures; and his majeſty doubted not but 
che good effects che nation had found from it would be the 
ſtrongeſt motives to them to purſue it.— The reader will, 
no doubt, be ſurpriſed to find this harangue abound with 
harſhneſs of period and inelegancy of expreſhon : he will 
wonder that, in particulariſing the ſuccefles of the year in 
America, no mention is made of the reduction of tort Du 
aeſne on the river Ohio; a place of great importance, 
both from its ſtrength and ſituation, the erection of which 
had been one great motive to the war between the two 
nations: but he will be ſtill more ſurpriſed to hear it de- 
clared from the throne, that the operations, both by fea and 
in America, had derived the molt evident advantage trom 
the war in Germany. An affertion the more extraordinary, 
as the Britiſh miniſtry, in their anſwer to the parallel, which 
we have already. mentioned, had expreſly affirmed, that 
none but ſuch as are acquainted with the maritime force 
of England can believe, that without a_ diverſion on the 
continent, to employ part of the enemy's force, ſhe is not 
in a condition to hope for ſucceſs, and maintain her ſupe- 
riority at ſea. —That they muſt be very ignorant, indeed, 
who imagine that the forces of England are not able to re- 
ſiſt thoſe of France, unleſs the latter be hindered from turn- 
ing all her efforts to the ſea.” It is very remarkably, that 
the Britiſh miniſtry ſhould declare that the war in Germany 
was favourable to the Englith operations by ſea and in Ame- 
rica; and almoſt in the fame breath accuſe the French 
king of having fomented that war. Let us ſuppoſe that 
France had no war to maintain in Europe; and aſk in what 
manner ſhe, in that caſe, would have oppoſed the progreſs 
of the Britiſh arms by ſea, and in America? Her navy was 
reduced to ſuch a condition that it durſt not quit her har- 
bours ; her merchant-ſhips were all taken, her mariners 
confined in England, and the ſea was covered with Britiſh 
cruizers: in theſe circumſtances, what expedients could 
ſhe have contrived for ſending ſupplies, and re-entorce- 
ments to America, or for oppoling the naval armaments of 
Great-Britain in any other part of the world? None. 
Without ſhips and mariners, her troops, ammunition, and 
ſtores were, in this reſpec, as uſeleſs as money to a man 
ſhip-wrecked on a deſolate iſland. But, granting that the 
war in Germany had, in ſome meaſure, diverted the atten- 
tion of the French miniſtry from the proſecution of their 
operations in America (and this is granting more than 
ought to be allowed) the queſtion is not, whether the hoſ- 
ulities upon the continent of Europe prevented France from 
ſending a great number of troops to Canada ; but whether 
the war in Germany was either necefiary or expedient for 
diſtreſſing the French more effectually in other parts of the 
world ? Surely every intelligent man of candour mult an- 
lwer in the negative. The expence incurred by England 
for ſubſidies and armies in the empire exceeded 3,000,000). 
ſterling annually; and this enormous expence, without 
being able to protect Hanover, only ſerved to keep the war 
alive in different parts of Germany. Had one-half of this 
lum been employed in augmenting and extending the na- 
val armaments of Great-Britain, and in re-enforcing her 
troops in America and the Welt-Indics, France would have 
been, at this day, deprived of all her ſugar colonies, as 
well as of her ſettlements on the continent of America ; and 
being abſolutely cut off from thele ſources of wealth, would 
ave found it impracticable either to gratify her ſubſidia- 
nes, or to maintain ſuch formidable armies to annoy her 
neighbours. Theſe are truths, which will appear to the 
conviction of the public, when the illuſive ſpells of unſub- 
ſtantial victory are diſſolved, and time {hall have diſperſed 


? That the charge of diſaffection to the king's perſon, which was ſo loud!y 
irumpeted by former miniſters and their adherents againſt thoſe who had ho- 
neſty and courage to oppoſe the meaſures of a weak and corrupt adminiſtra- 
tion, was entirely falſ-, and without foundation, appeared at this juncture, 
rue in the midſt of a cruel, oppreſſive, and continental war, maintained by 
t f. lood and treaſure of Great- Britain, all oppoſition geaſed in both houſes 
ol parliament, The addrefies of thanks to his majeity, which are always 
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the thic miſts of prejudice, which now ſeem to darken and 
perplex the underſtanding of the people. 

The conduct of the adminiſtration was ſo agreeable to 

both houſes of parliament, that in their addreſs to the throne 
they expteſſed their unſhaken zeal and loyalty to his ma- 
jeſty's perton, congratulated him on the ſucceſs of his arms, 
and promiſed to ſupport his meaſures and allies with ſteadi- 
neſs and alacrity v. It was proabably in confequence of this 
atlurance that a new treaty between Great-Britain and Prut- 
ſia was concluded at London on the ſeventh day of Decem- 
her, importing, That as the burthenſome war in which the 
king of Pruſſia is engaged lays him under the neceſſity of 
making freſh efforts to defend himſelf againſt the multitude 
ot enemies who attac his dominions, he is obliged to take 
new meaſures with the King of England, for their recipro- 
cal defence and ſafety ; and his Britannick majeily hath, 
at the ſame time, ſignified his earneſt defire to ſtrengthen 
the friendſhip ſubſiſting between the two courts, and, in 
conlequence thereof, to conclude a formal convention, for 
granting to his Pruſſian majeſty ſpeedy and powerful athit- 
ance, their ma eſties have nominated and authorited their 
miniſters to concert and ſettle the following articles :—All 
formal treaties between the two crowns, particularly that 
hgned at Weſtminſter on the 16th day of January, in the 
year 1756, and the convention of the 11th of April, in the 
year 1758, ave confirmed by the preſent convention of the 
11th of April, in the year 175%, in their whole tenor, as if 
they were herein inter ed word for word. The king of 
Great-Britain ſhall cauſe to paid at London, totuch per- 
ſon or perfons as ſhall be authorited by the king of Pruſſia 
tor that end, the ſum of 4,000,000 of rix-dollars, making 
670,000. ſterling, at one payment, immediately on the ex- 
change of the ratitications, if the king of Pruſſia ſhall to re- 
ee His Pruſſian majeſty ſhall employ the ſaid ſum in 
upporting and augmenting his forces, which ſhall act in 
ſuch manner as ſhall be of the greateſt ſervice to the com- 
mon caule, and contribute miolt to the mutual detence and 
ſafety of their {aid majeſties. The king of Great-Britain, 
both as king and elector, and the king of Pruſſia, recipro— 
cally bind themſelves not to conclude with the powers that 
have taken part in the preſent war any treaty of peace, 
truce, or other ſuch like convention, but by common ad- 
vice and conſent, each expreſly including therein the other. 
The ratification of the preſent convention ſhall be exchanged 
within ſix weeks, or ſooner, if poſſible. In effect, this 
treaty was no other than a renewal of the ſubſidy from year 
to year, becauſe it was not thought proper to ſtipulate in the 
firſt ſubſidiary convention an annual ſupply of fuch import- 
ance until the war ſhould be terminated, leſt the people of 
England ſhould be alarmed at the proſpect of ſuch ſuc— 
ceſſive burthens, and the complaiſance of the commons be 
in ſome future ſeſſion exhauſted. On the whole, this was 
perhaps the molt extraordinary treaty that ever was con- 
cluded ; for it contains no ſpecification of articles, except 
the payment of the ſubſidy : every other article was left to 
the interpretation of his Pruſſian majeſty. 

[1759] The parliament, having performed the cere- 
mony of addretles to the throne, immediately proceeded to 
the great work of the ſupply. The two committees in the 
houſe of commons were immediately eſtabliſhed, and con- 
tinued by adjournments to the month of May, by the 23 
day of which all their reſolutions were taken. They vore( 
60,000 men, including 14,845 marines, for the ſervice of 
the enſuing year; and for the operations by land, a body 
of troops amounting to 52,553 effective men, beſides the 
auxiliaries of Hanover, Hefle, Brunſwick, Saxe-Gotha, 
and Buckebourg, to the number of 50,000, and five bat- 
talions on the Irith eſtabliſhment, in actual ſervice in Ame- 
rica and Africa. For the maintenance of the 60,000 men 
employed in the ſea-ſervice, they granted 3,120,000. for 
the land-forces, 1,246,130l. 15s. 2d. for the charge of the 
additional five battalions, 40,8791. 138. 9d. for the pay of 
the general and ſtaff-officers, and hoſpitals of the land- 
forces, 52, 484l. 1s. 8d. for maintaining the garriſons in 
the plantations, Gibraltar, Nova-Scotia, Newfoundland, 
Providence, - Cape-Breton, and Senegal, the ſum of 
742,5311. 38. 7d. for the charge of ordnance for land-ſer- 
vice, 220,791. 11s. gd. for extraordinary ſervice performed 
by the ſame office, and not provided for by parliament in 


dictated by the immediate ſervants of the crown, were unanimouſly adopted 
in both houſes, and not only couched in terms of applauſe, but even inflated 
with expretſions of rapture and admiration, They declared themſeclves ſen- 
ſible, that the operations of Great-Britain, both by ſea and in America, had 
received the molt evident and important advantages from the maintenance of 
the war in Germany, and ſeemed eager to eſpouſe any meature that might 
gratify the inclinations of the ſovereign, 
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the courſe of the preceding year, 323,9871. 138. 3d. for the 
ordinary of the navy, including half- pay to ſea officers, 
238,49 10. 98. 8d. towards the ſupport o Greenwich-hoſ- 
pital, and for the out-penſioners of Chelſea-college, the 
{um of 46,0001. They allotted for one year's expence in- 
curred by the foreign troops in the pay of Great-Britain, 
1,248,1771. 198. 10d. over and above 60,0001. for enabling 
his majeſty to fulfil his engagements with the gs gore of 
Heſſe-Caſſel, purſuant to the ſeperate article of a new 
treaty concluded between them in the month of January 
of this current year, ſtipulating that this ſum ſhould be 

aid to his ſerene highnels, in order to facilitate the means 
by which he might again fix his reſidence in his own do- 
minions, and by his preſence give treſh courage to his 
faithful ſubjects. Eighty thouſand pounds were granted 
for enabling his majeſty to diſcharge the like ſum, raiſed in 
purſuance of an act paſſed in the preceding ſeſſion, and 
charged upon the firſt aids A pom to be granted in this 
ſeſſion of parliament. The ſum of 200,000l. was voted to- 
wards the building and repairing ſhips of war for the en- 
ſuing year. Fifteen thouland pounds were allowed for 
improving London-bridge; and 40,0001. on account for the 
Foundling-hoſpital. For the charge of tranſports to be 
employed in the courſe of the year they aſſigned 667,7211. 
195. 7d. for maintaining the colonies of Nova-Scotia and 
Georgia they beſtowed 25,2381. 13s. 5d. To replace ſums 
taken from the finking-fund, 33,2521. 18s. 105d. for main- 
taining the Britiſh forts and ſettlements on the coaſt of 
Africa, 10,000l. and for paying off the mortgage on an 
eſtate deviſed for the endowment of a profeſſorſhip in the 
univerſity of Cambridge, the ſum of 1280l. For the ex- 
pence of the militia they voted 90, oool. for extraordinar 
expences relating to the land- forces, incurred in the courſe 
of laſt year, and unprovided for by parliament, the ſum of 
466,78 fl. 10s. 53d. For the purchale of certain lands and 
hereditaments, in order to ſecure the king's docs at Portſ- 
mouth, Chatham, and Plymouth, they granted 36,9661. 
28. 10d. They voted 200, oool. for enabling his majeſty 
to give proper compenſations to the reſpective provinces 
in North-America for the expences they had incurred in 
levying and maintaining troops for the ſervice of the pub- 
lic. They granted 20,0001. to the Eaſt-India company, to- 
wards enabling them to defray the expence of a military 
force in their 1 and the fame ſum was granted 
for carrying on the fortifications to ſecure the harbour of 
Milford. To make good ſeveral fums iſſued by his ma- 
jeſty, for indemnifying the innholders and victuallers of 
Hampſhire for the expences they had incurred in quar- 
tering the Heſſian auxiliaries in England; for an addition 
to the falaries of judges, and other leſs conſiderable pur- 
poſes, they allowed the ſum of 26,1781. 16s. 6d. Finally, 
they voted one million, upon account, for enabling the 
king to defray any extraordinary expence of the war, in- 
curred, or to be incurred, for the ſervice of the current 
year; and to take all ſuch meaſures as might be neceſſary 
to diſappoint or defeat any enterprizes .or deſigns of his 
enemies, as the exigency of affairs ſhould require. The 
ſum of all the grants voted by the committee of ſupply 
amounted to 12,761,310l. 198. gd. 

The commons were {till employed in deliberations on 
ways and means on the 22d day of May, when mr. ſecretary 
Pitt communicated to them a meſſage from the king, 
couched in theſe terms: His majeſty, relying on the 
experienced zeal and affection of his faithful commons, 
and conſidering that, in this critical conjuncture, emer- 
gencies may ariſe, which may be of the utmoſt importance, 
and be attended with the moſt pernicious conſequences, if 
proper means ſhould not immediately be applied to prevent 
or defeat them, is defirous that this houſe will enable him 
to defray any extraordinary expences of the war, incurred, 
or to be incurred, ſor the ſervice of the year 1759, and to 
take all fuch meatures as may be neceſſary to diſappoint or 
deteat any enterprizes or deſigns of his enemies, and as 
the exigencies of affairs may require.“ This meſſage being 
read, a motion was made, and agreed to nem. con. that 
it ſhould be referred to the committee, who forthwith 
formed upon it the reſolution, whereby one million was 
granted, to be raiſed by loans or exchequer-bills charge- 
able on the firſt aids that ſhould be given in the next 
ſeſſion. This produced a bill enabling his majeſty to raiſe 
the fum of one million, for the uſes and purpoſes therein 
mentioned, comprehending a clauſe, allowing the Bank of 


England to advance, on the credit of the loan therein men- 


tioned, any ſum not exceeding a million, notwithſtanding 
the act of the 5th and 6th years in the reign of William and 
Mary, by which the Bank was eſtabliſhed. 
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The bills relating ſolely to the ſupply being dif 
and expedited, the houſe proceeded as uſual to nas il 
laws for the advantage of the community. Petition 40 
been preſented by the cities of Briſtol and Neu. 
alledging, that ſince the laws prohibiting the Nev 
low wines and ſpirits from grain, meal, and flour h ao d 
in force, the commonality appeared more ſober % Deen 
and induſtrious ; repreſenting the ill conſequence euch, 
they apprehend would attend the repeal of the(. * which 
therefore praying their continuance; a committee : j 
whole houſe reſolved that the prohibition to ex, of th 
ſhould be continued to the 24th day of December Fine 
year 1759; ſubject nevertheleſs to fuch proviſions 
ening the ſaid term of its continuance as ſhould the..; 
be made by any act of that ſeſſion, or by his majeg, hoy: 
the advice of his privy-council, during the receſs of nn 
lament ; that the act for diſcontinuing the duties ** 
corn and flour imported, or brought in as prize. , i 
proper to be further continued; and that the prawn. 
to make low wines or ſpirits from any fort of g 


„ in the 


Prohibition 


rain Mea! 
| 2 ed 
or flour ſhould be continued to the 24th day of Deco, 


in the year 1759. Before the bill was formed on theft u. 
{olutions, petitions arrived from Liverpool and Bath 5 
the ſame purport as thoſe of Briſtol and Sarum ; while“ K 
the other hand, a remonſtrance was preſented by 1 as 
number of the malt diſtillers of the city and ſuburhs ;; 
London, alledging, that it having been deemed expedien 
to prohibit the diſtilling of ſpirits from any fort of grain; 
the 24th day of December then inſtant, ſome cf the - 
tioners had entirely ceaſed to carry on the buſineſs of 3; 


tilling, while others, merely with a vie to preſerve het. 


1 


cuſtomers, the compound diſtillers, and employ ſome ; 
their ſervants, horſes, and utenſils, had ſubmitted to can 


* 
- 


on the diftillation of ſpirits from melaſſes and ſugars under 


great diſadvantages, in full hope that the faid reſtraint 
would ceaſe at the expiration of the limited time, or at 
leaſt when the neceſſity which occaſioned that reftrain: 
ſhould be removed; that it was with great concern the: 
obſerved a bill would be brought in for protracting the ſai, 
prohibition, at a time when the price of all manner gt 
grain, and particularly of wheat and barley, was confide; 
ably reduced, and, as they humbly conceived, at a tg. 
ſonable medium. They expatiated on the great lots they, 
as well as many traders and artificers dependents upon 
them, muſt ſuſtain, in caſe the ſaid bill ſhould be pate 
into a law. They prayed the houſe to take theſe circum. 
ſtances into conſideration, and either permit them to carry 
on the diſtillation from wheat, malt, and other grain, un- 
der ſuch reſtrictions as ſhould be judged neceflary; or to 
grant them ſuch, other relief, in reſpect of their levers] 
loſſes and incumbrances, as to the houle ſhould ſeem tea. 
ſonable and expedient. This petition, though ſtrenuouilr 
urged by a powerful and clamorous body without doors, 
did not meet with great encouragement within. {t was 
ordered to lie upon the table, and an inſtriction ws 
given to the committee, r eee them to receive 4 
clauſe or clauſes to allow the tranſportation ot ceran 
quantities of meal, flour, bread, and biſcuit to the iſlands 
of Guernſey and Jerſey, for the fole ute of the inhaw- 
tants; and another to prohibit the making of low vine? 
and ſpirits from bran. Much more attention was paid de 
a petition of ſeveral farmers in the county of Nortolk, fe. 
preſenting, that their farms conſiſted chiefly of arable land, 
which produced much greater quantities of corn than c 
be conſumed within that county; that in the laſt harvel 
there was a great and plentiful crop of all forts of gi? 


. ] y at) 7 
the greateſt part of which had, by unfavourable weatne', 


been rendered unfit for ſale at London, or other markets, 
for home conſumption ; that large quantities of malt 758 
then lying at London, ariſing chiefly from the crops 1 50 
ley growing in the year 1757, the ſale of which was 10 
nated; that the petitioners being informed the houſe hac 


ordered in a bill to continue the prohibition ot cen © 


ported, they begged leave to obſerve, that, howld 1t 5 
into a law, it would be extremely prejudicial to all, 
ruin many farmers of that county, as they had offered the! 
corn for fale at divers ports and markets of the {11d m_ 
but the merchants refuſed to buy it at any Price, alle Lt 
its being unfit for the London market, the grew 1. 4 i 
of corn with which that market was already ovcll — i 
and their not being allowed either to export 2 hi I 
into malt for exportation: they, therefore, Prahe _ 5 
hibition might be removed, or they the petitioners 1h 1 

ed with ſome other kind of relief. Alchough bai the 
33 was duely conſidered, the bill pafſed f et 


hich his malle 
amendments, becauſe of the proviſo, by hich h 
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% council was mpowered to ſhorten the date of the pro- 
bibition with reſpect to the exportation of corn, during 
h receſs of parliament : but the temporary reſtraint laid 
a gictillation was made abſolute, without any tuch corf- 
Wo to the no ſmall diſappointment and mortification 
1 the diſtillers, who had ſpared __— and expence, by 
ivace ſolicitation and ſtrenuous diſpute in the public pa- 
ers, to recommend their cauſe to the favour of the com- 


| F munity ay urged, that malt- ſpirits, when uſed in mo- 


5 ar from being prejudicial to the health of indi- 
— in bs, | wk and marſhy parts of the 
kingdom abſolutely neceſſary for preſerving the field-la- 
bourers from agues, and other diſtempers produced by the 
cold and moiſture of the climate; that if they were debar- 
red the uſe of malt-{pirits, they would have recourſe to 


; French brandy, with which, as they generally reſided near 


the ſea coaſt, the ſmugglers would provide them almoit 


as cheap as the malt-ſpirits could be afforded: thus the in- 


creaſed conſumption of French ſpirit would drain the na- 
tion of ready money to a conſiderable amount, and preju- 
dice the king's revenue in the ſame proportion. They 


5 obſerved, that many diſtillers had already quitted that 
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branch of trade, and diſpoſed of their material; and all of 


mem would probably take the ſame reſolution, ſhould the 
bill paſs into a law, as no man could foreſee when the 


orolubition would ceaſe, ſhould it be continued at a time 


#1 when all ſorts of grain abounded in ſuch plenty; that the 
W very waſte of materials by diſuſe, over and above the lying 


out of the money, would be of great prejudice to the pro- 
prietor: thus the buſineſs of diſtilling, by which fo many 


families were ſupported, would be baniſhed from the king- 


dom entirely: etpecially, as the expence of eſtabliſhing a 
large diſtillery was fo great, that no man would chooſe to 
employ his money for this purpoſe, judging from expe- 


W ricncc, that ſome future accidental ſcarcity of corn might 
& induce the legiſlature to interpoſe a ruinous delay in this 


branch of buſineſs. They affirmed, that, from the- ex- 
ceſſive uſe of mait-ſpirits, no good argument could be 
drawn againſt this branch of traffic, no more than againſt 
any other conveniency of life; that the exceſſive ute of 
common beer or ale was prejudicial to the health and mo- 
rals of the people, yet no perſon ever thought of putting 
an end to the practice of brewing, in order to prevent the 
abute of brewed liquors. They urged, that in all parts of 
Great-Britain there are {ome parcels of land that produce 
nothing to advantage, but a coarſe kind of barley, called 
big, which, though neither fit for brewing or for baking, 
nay nevertheleſs be uſed in the diſtillery, and is accord- 
ingly purchaſed by thoſe concerned in this branch, at ſuch 
an encouraging price, as enables many farmers to pay a 
higher rent to their landlords than they could otherwiſe af- 
tord: that there are every year ſome parcels of all forts of 
grain ſo damaged by 3 weather, or other acci- 
dents, as to be rendered altogether unfit for bread or 
brewery, and would prove a very great misfortune to the 
farmer, if there was no diſtillery, for the uſe of which he 
could fell his damaged commodity. They aflerted, that 
malt-ſpirits were abſolutely neceſſary for proſecuting ſome 
branches of foreign commerce, particularly the trade to 
the coaſt of Africa, for which traffic no aſſortment could 
be made up without a large quantity of geneva, of which 
the natives are fo fond, that they will not traffic with any 
merchant who has not a conſiderable quantity, not only for 
lale, but alſo for preſents to their chiefs and rulers: that 
the merchants of Great-Britain mult either have this com- 
modity of their own produce, or import it at a great na- 
tional expence from Holland: that the charge of this im- 
portation, together with the duties payable upon it, ſome 
part of which is not to be drawn bac on exportation, will 
render it impoſſible for the traders to ſell it fo cheap on 
the coalt of Africa as it might be fold by the Dutch, who 
are the great rivals of Great-Britain in this branch of com- 
merce. To theſe arguments, all of which were plauſible, 
and ſome of them unanſwerable, it was replied, that malt- 
Nite might be conſidered as a fatal and bewitching poi- 
on, which had actually debauched the minds and ener- 
vated the bodies of the common people to a very deplora- 
le degree; that, without entering fig into a compa- 
nſon between the uſe and abuſe of the two liquors, beer 
and geneva, it would be ſuticient to obſerve, wo the uſe 
er and ale had produced none of thoſe dreadful effects 
wich were the conſequences of drinking geneva ; and ſince 
the prohibition of the diſtillery of malt-ſpirits had taken 
place, the common people were become apparently more 
ober, decent, healthy, and induſtrious: a circumſtance 
umcient to induce the legiſlature not only to intermit, but 
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even totally to aboliſh the practice of diſtillation, Which 
has ever been productive of ſuch intoxication, riot, diſ- 
order, and diſtemper among the lower claſs of the people, 
as might be deemed the greateſt evils incident to 2 well 
regulated common- wealth. Their aſſertion with reſpect to 
the courſe kind of barley, called big, was contradicted as 
a deviation from truth, inaſmuch as it was uſed in making 
malt, as well as in making bread: and with reſpect to da- 
maged corn: thoſe who underſtood the nature of grain 
affirmed, that if it was ſpoiled to ſuch a degree as to be 
altogether unfit for either of theſe purpoſes, the diſtillers 
would not purchaſe it at ſuch a price as would indemnify 
the farmer for the charge of threſhing and carriage; for 
the diſtillers are very ſenſible that their greateſt profit is 
derived from their diſtilling the malt made from the beſt 
barley, ſo that the increaſe of the produce far exceeded 
in proportion the advance of the price. It was not how- 
ever, an eaſy matter to prove that the diſtillation of malt- 
ſpirits was not necetlary to an advantageous proſecution of 
the commerce on the coaſt of Guinea, as well as among 
the Indians in ſome parts of North-America. Certain it 
is, that in theſe branches of traſſic the want of geneva may 
be ſupplied by ſpirits diſtilled from ſugars and melaſſes. 
After all, it muſt be owned, that the good and ſalutary 
effects of the prohibition were vitible in every part of the 
kingdom, and no evil conſequences enſued, except a di— 
minution of the revenue in this article: a conſideration 
which, at all times, ought to be ſacriſiced to the health 
and morals of the people; nor will this confideration be 
found of any great weight, when we reflect that the leſs 
the malt-ſpirit is drunk, the greater quantity of beer and 
ale will be conſumed, and the produce of the duties and 
exciſe upon the brewery be augmented accordingly. 

In the mean time, all ſorts of grain continuing to fall in 

price, and great plenty appearing in every part of the king- 
dom, the juſtices of the peace, and of the grand-juries aſ- 
ſembled at the general quarter ſeſſions of the peace held for 
the county , of Norfolk, compoſed and prelented to the 
houſe of commons, in the beginning of February, a peti- 
tion, repreſenting, that the weather proving untavourable 
in the harveſt, great part of the barley raiſed in that coun- 
ty was much damaged, and rendered unfit for any other 
uſe than that of being made into malt for exportation; 
that, unleſs it ſhould be ſpeedily manufactured for that 
purpoſe, it would be entirely ſpoiled, and periſh in the 
hands of the growers; a loſs that muſt be very ſenſibly felt 
by the land-owners: they, therefore, entreated that leave 
might be given for the exportation of malt ; and that wy 
might be tavoured with ſuch further relief, as to the houſe 
ſhould ſeem juſt and reaſonable. In conſequence of this 
petition, the houſe reſolved itſelf into a committee, to de- 
liberate upon the ſubject; and as it appeared, upon exami- 
nation, that the price of grain was reduccd very low, and 
8 abundance diffuſed through the kingdom, they re— 
olved, that the continuance of that part of the act, prohi- 
biting the exportatien of grain, ought to be abridged and 
ſhortened, and the exportation of theſe commodities allow- 
ed, under proper regulations with reſpect to the time of 
ſuch exportation, and the allowance of bounties thereupon. 
A bill being founded on theſe reſolutions, was diſcuſſed, 
and underwent ſeveral amendments : at length, it was ſent 
with a new title to the lords, who paſſed it without further 
alteration, and then it obtained the royal ſanction. 

While this affair was under the deliberation of the com- 
mittee, the commons unanimouſly iſſued an order for leave 
to bring in a bill to continue, for a limited time, the act 
of laſt ſeſſion, permitting the importation of ſalted beet 
from Ireland into Great-Britain, with an inſtruction to re- 
ceive a clauſe extending this permiſſion to all ſorts of ſalted 
pork or hog meat, as the officers of the cuſtom-houſe had 


refuſed to admit hams from Ireland to an entry. The bill 


likewiſe received another conſiderable alteration, importing, 
that inſtead of the duty of 1s. 3d. charged by the former act on 
every hundred weight of ſalted beef or pork imported 
from Ireland, which was found not adequate to the duty 
payable for ſuch a quantity of falt as is requiſite to be uſed 
in curing and falting thereof; and to prevent as well the 
expence to the revenue, as the detriment and loſs which 
would accrue to the owner and importer, from opening the 
caſks in which the proviſion is generally depoſited, with the 
pickle or brine proper for preſerving the ſame, in order to 
aſcertain the net weight of the proviſion liable to the ſaid 
duties—for theſe reaſons it was enacted, that from and 
after the 24th day of laſt December, and during the con- 
tinuance of this act, a duty of 3s. 4d. ſhould be paid upon 
importation for every barrel or caſk of ſalted beef or pork 
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containing 32 gallons; and 18. 3d. for every hundred weight 
of ſalted beet, called dried beef, dried neats tongues, or 
dried hog-meat, and fo in proportion for any greater or 
lefter quantity. | 
Repeated complaints having been made to the govern- 
ment by neutral nations, eſpecially the Dutch, that their 
ſhips had been plundered, and their crews mal- treated, by 
ſome of the Engliſh privateers, the legiſlature reſolved to 
provide effectually againſt any ſuch outrageous practices 
tor the future: and with this the commons ordered a 
bill to be brought in, for amending and explaining an act 
of the 29th year of his late majeſty's reign, intituled, 
„ An act for the encouragement of ſeamen, and more 
« ſpeedy and effectual manning of his majeſty's navy.” 
While the committee was employed in peruſing commiſ- 
ſions and papers relative to private ſhips of war, that they 
might be tully acquainted with the nature of the ſubject, a 
conſiderable number of merchants and others, inhabiting 
the iſlands of Guernſey and Jerſey, preſented a petition to 
the houſe, alledging, that the inhabitants of thoſe iflands, 
which lie in the Britiſh channel, within fight of the French 
coait, had now, as well as in former wars, embarked their 
fortunes in equipping ſmall privateers, which uſed to run in 


cloie with the French ſhore, and being diſguiſed like fiſh- - 


ing-boats, had not only taken a conſiderable number of 
prizes, to the great annoyance of the enemy, but alſo ob- 
tained material intelligence of their defigns, on many im- 

ortant occaſions; that theſe ſervices could not be per- 
— by large veſſels, which durſt not approach ſo near 
the coaſt, and indeed could not appear without giving the 
alarm, which was communicated from place to place by ap- 
pointed ſignals. Being informed that a bill was depending, 
in order to prohibit privateers of {mall burthen, they de- 
clared that ſuch a law, if extended to privateers equipped 
in thoſe iflands, would ruin ſuch as had inveſted their for- 
tunes in ſmall privateers ; and not only deprive the king- 
dom of the before-mentioned advantages, but expote 
Great-Britain to infinite prejudice from the ſmall armed 
veſſels of France, which the enemy in that cafe would pour 
abroad over the whole channel, to the great annoyance of 
navigation and commetce. . They prayed, therefore, that 
ſuch privateers as belonged to the iſlands of Guernſey and 
Jerſey might be wholly excepted from the penalties con— 
tained in the bill, or that they (the petitioners) might be 
heard by their counſel, and be indulged with ſuch relief as 
the houſe ſhould judge expedient. This repreſentation 
being referred to the conſideration of the committee, pro- 
duced divers amendments to the bill, which, at length, ob- 
rained the royal aſſent, and contained thele regulations: 
That, after the 1it day of January in the preſent year, no 
commiſſion ſhould be granted to a privateer in Europe un- 
der the burthen of 100 tons, the force of ten carriage guns, 
being three-pounders or above, with 40 men at the leaſt, 
unleſs the lords of the admiralty, or perſons authorited 
by them, ſhould think fit to grant the ſame to any ſhip of 
inferior force or burthen, the owners thereof giving lach 
bail or ſecurity as ſhould be preſcribed: that the lords of 
the admiralty might at any time revoke, by an order in 
writing under their hands, any commiſſion granted to a 
privateer ; this revocation being ſubject to an appeal to his 
majeſty in council, whoſe determination ſhould be final: 
that, previous to the granting any commiſſion, the perſons 
propoſing to be bound, and give ſecurity, ſhould ſeverally 
make oath of theit being reſpectively worth more money 
than the ſum for which they were then to be bound, over 
and above the payment of all their juſt debts : that perſons 
applying for ſuch commiſſions ſhould make application in 
writing, and therein ſet forth a particular and exact de- 
ſcription of the veſlel, ſpecifying the burthen, and the 
number and nature of the guns on board, to what place be- 
longing, as well as the name or names of the principal 
owner or owners, and the number of men : theſe particulars 
to be in{erted in the commiſſion, and every commander to 
produce ſuch commiſſion to the cuſtom-houſe officer who 
ſhould examine the veſſel, and, finding her anſwer the 
deſcription, give a certificate thereof gratis, to be deemed 
2 neceſſary clearance, without which the commander ſhould 
not depart : that if, after the iſt day of July, any captain 
of a privatcer ſhould agree for the ranſom of any neutral 
veſſel, or the cargo, or any part thereof, after it ſhould 
have been taken as prize, and in purſuance of ſuch agree- 
ment ſhould actually dilcharge ſuch prize, he ſhould be 
deemed guilty of piracy ; but that with reſpect to contraband 
merchandiſe, he might take it on board his own ſhip, with 
the conſent of the commander of the neutral veſſel, and 
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then ſet her at liberty; and that no perſyn ſhiould dug. 
or embezzle the ſaid merchandiſe before cong.,,.. © 
that no judge, or other perſon belongin 
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Every circumſtance relating to the reformation 9: |. bc1ny 
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having, by the chancellor of the exchequer, recommended 

to the houſe the making ſuitable provifion for deflarlag Gon 
the charges of the militia during the current year, the ac- * 
counts of the expence already incurred by this tab 5 nder 


ment were referred to the committee of ſupply, who, we; his d 
having duly peruſed them, reſolved, that go, ocol. ole et 
be granted on account, towards defraying the chatges of mor 
pay and clothing for the militia, from the laſt day of the 01 
laſt year to the twenty-fifth day of March in the vear  \\' 
1750, and for repaying a ſum advanced by the king for cn 
this ſervice. Leave was given to bring in one bill 11 
purſuant to this reſolution, and another to enforce the exe- Pen 
cution of the laws relating to the militia, remove certain = hc 
difficulties, and prevent the inconveniencies by which it born 


might be attended. So intent were the majority on both en 
ſides upon this national meaſure, that they not only carried W 2 1 
both bills to the throne, where they received the royal 1. p«ocu 
ſent; but they preſented an addreſs to the king, delinng KEE 
his majeſty would give directions to his lieutenants of tit en 
ſeveral counties, ridings, and places in England, 10 e W hop 
their utmoſt diligence and attention for carrying into exe, WW \\ |; 
cution the ſeveral acts of parliament relating to the mii os 
By this time all the individuals that conſtituted the repie- W thc! 
ſentatives of the people, except ſuch as actually tervel a min 


the army, were become very well diſpoſed towards this in- KP 
ſtitution. Thoſe who really wiſhed well to their county mu 
had always exerted themſelves in its favour : and It 5 4 
now likewiſe eſpouſed by thoſe who foreſaw that the ce. 
bliſhment of a national militia would enable the admin” 
tion to fend the greater number of regular tro97 o Nate 
the battles of Germany. Yet how zealous lover te 
giſlature might be in promoting this inſtitution, 3% 
withſtanding the ſucceſs with which many patriots Cie 
their endeavours through different parts of the ing 
raiſing and diſciplining the militia, it was found“ n. 


difficult, but almoſt impracticable to execute tig = 


of the parliament in ſome particular counties, Wen . 
gentlemen were indolent and enervated, or in thale E e ll 
where they looked upon their commander with con” ann 
Even Middleſex itſelf, where the king refides, Was 9 in =O 
the laſt counties in which the militia could be ate Hos 
alluſion to this backwardneſs, the preamble or nt on © ſhow! 


in one of the preſent acts imported, that certain ne” — 
ridings, and places in England had made lone Prion | oft. 
eſtabliſhing the militia, without completing i — that | 
that in certain other counties little progre!s had _— ſeron 
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heſe acts in execution. The truth is, ſome of theſe un- 
like commanders failed through ignorance and inacti- 
2x chers gave or offered commiſſions to ſuch people as 
3 : ridicule and contempt upon the whole eſtabliſh- 
= and conſequently hindered many gentlemen of worth, 
. and capacity from engaging in the ſervice. The 
ae. bill, and that for the regulation of the marine— 
3 on ſhore, paſſed through the uſual forms, as 
t meaſures, without any diſpute or alteration, * 

A committee having been appointed to enquire what 
Jaws were expired, or near expiring, and to report their 
; opinion to the houſe touching the revival or continuation of 
Icheſe laws, they agreed to teveral reſol' tions; in conſe— 
QUENCE of which the following bills were broughe in, and 
enacted into laws; namely, an act for regulating the laltage 
and ballaſtage of the river Thames; an act or continu— 
ing the law relating to the puniſhment ot perſons going 
armed or diſguiſed; an act for continuing ſeveral laws near 
expiring; an act concerning the admeaſurement of coals, 
ach an act for the relief of debtors, with reſpect to the im- 
bonment of their perſons. This lat was almott totally 


metamorphoſed by alterations, amendments and addit.ons, 


anos which the mott remarkable were theſe : that where 
n e creditors than one ſhall charge any pruoner in exe- 
cution, and defire to have him detained in priſon, they ſhall 
ouly reſpectively pay him each ſuch weekly lum, not ex- 
-ecding 18. 6d. per week, as che court, at the time of his 
being remanded, ſhall direct: that it any pritoner, deſctib- 
ed by the act, ſhall remain in priſon three months after 
being committed, any creditor may compel him to give 
into court, upon oath, an account of his real and perſonal 
eflace, to be diſpoſed of for the benefit of his creditors, 
they conſenting to bis being diicharged. Why the hu— 
manity of this law was confined to thoſe priſoners only who 
are not Charged in execution with any debt exceeding 
tool. cannot eaſily be conceived. A man, who, through 
unaroidable misfortunes, hath funk from ailluence to mi— 
ory and indigence, is generally a greater object of compal- 
fon than he who never knew the delicacies of life, nor 
cer en oyed credit ſufficient to contract debts to, any con- 
lith- = 1dcrablc amount: yet the latter 15 by this Jaw entitled to 
atter ns diſcha ge, or at lcalt to a maintenance in priſon; while 
the former is left to {ſtarve in gaol, or undergo perpetual 
impriſonment, amidſt all the horrors of miſety, if he owes 
above lool. to a revengeful and unrelenting creditor. 
Wherefore, in a country, the people of which juſtly pique 
themfcives upon charity and benevolence, an unhappy tel- 
low-citizen, reduced to a ft 
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tate of bankruptcy by unfore— 
ſeen loſſes in trade, ſhould be lubjected to a puniſhment, 
which, of all others, muſt be the moſt gricvous to a free- 
born Briton, namelv, the entire lots of liberty; a punith- 
ment which the molt flagrant crime can hardly dclerve, in 
2 nation that diſclaims the torture; for, doubtleſs, per- 
petual impriſonment mult be a torture infinit ly more ſe— 
vere than death, becauſe Prot racted through a leries of years 
ſpent in miſery and deſpair, without one glimmering ray of 
hope, without the molt diſtant proſpect of deliverance ? 
Wherefore the legiflature thould, extend its humanity to 
tnoſe only who are the leaſt ſenſible of the benefit, becauſe 
the moſt able ro ſtruggle under misfortune; and wheretore 
many valuable individuals ſhould, for no guilt of their 
own, be not only ruined to themiclves, bur lott to the com- 
munity? are quettions which we cannot reſolve to the ſa— 
listaction of the reader. Of all imprifoned debtors, thoſe 
* » . . 1 ˖ 

no are confined for large ſums may be deemed the moſt 
etched and forlorn, becauſe they have generally fallen 
oma ſphere of life where they had little acquaintance 
11 neceſſity and were altogether ignorant of the arts by 
Ch the ſeverines of indigence are alleviated. On the 
cher hand, thole of the lower clals of mankind, whoſe 
Gcots are {mall in proportion to the narrownels of their 
tormer credit, have not the ſame delicate teclings of cala- 
1 The next bill that fell under the cognizance of the houſe related to a 
ln trantaction, and was fuggeſted by a pctition preſented in the name of 
te Beriffs, and grantees of poſt- ſines under the crown of England. They 
enumerated and explained the ditticulties under which they laboured, in 
dalüng and collecting theſe fines within the reſpective counties; particularly 
when the eſtate conveved by fine was no more than x right of reverlion, in 
wach cale they could not poſſibly levy the poſt- tine, unleſs the purchater 
mould obtain poſſeſſion within the term of the ſheriffalty, or pay it of his 
on iree will, as they could not diſtrain while the lands were in the poſicl- 
wn of the donce. They, therefore, propoſed a method tor railing theſe 
. by a proper officer, to be appointed for that purpoſe ; and prayed 
at leave might be given to bring in a bill accordingly. This petition was 
onded by a meſſage from the king, importing, that his majelty, as far as 
18 ts mas np > | - a . 
- mtereit was concerned, gave his conſent that the houſe might act in this 
alt as they ſhould think proper. | 

inks commons, in a cominittee of the whole houſe, having taken into con» 
«ration the merits of the petition, formed 1cveral reſolutions; upon 
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mity. They are inured to hardſhip, and accuſtomed to tlie 
labour of their hands, by which, even in a priton, they can 
earn a ſubſiſtence. Their reverle of fortune is not to great, 
nor the tranſition fo affecting. Their ſenſations are not 
delicate; nor are they, like their berters in misfortune, 
cut off from hope, which is the wretch's laſt comfort. It 
is the man of ſentiment and ſenſibility, who, in this fitua- 
tion, is overwhelmed with a complication of miſery and 
inctfible diſtreſs. The mort:ification of his pride, his am- 
bition blaited, his family undone, himſelf deprived of 
liberty, reduced from opulence to extreme want, from the 
elegancies of life to the moſt ſqualid and frightful tcenes 
of poverty and affliction; diveſted of comfort, deſtitute of 
hope, and doomed to linger out a wretched being in the 
midſt of inſult, violence, riot, and uproar: thefe are re- 
flections ſo replete with horror, as to render hi:n in all re— 
ſpects, the molt miſerable object on the face of the earth. 
He, alas! though poflefled of talents that might have et- 
ſentially ſerved, and even adorned ſociety, while thus re— 
{trained in priſon, and affected in mind, can exert no fa— 
culty, nor ſtoop to any condetcentſion, by which the horrors 
of his fate might be afſuaged. He ſcorns to exccute the 
lowelt offices of menial ſervices, particularly in attending 
thoſe who are the objects of contempt or abhorrence : he 
is incapable of exerciting any mechanic art, which might 
aſſord a happy though 2 ſcanty independence. Skrunk 
wichin his diſinal cell, turcounded by haggard poverty, and 
her gaunt attendants, holtow eyed tamine, ſhivering cold, 
and wan diſeaſe, he wildly caſts his eyes around; he fees 
the tender partner of lus heart wee ping in filent woe; he 
hears his helpleſs babes clamorous for fallerance; he feels 
himſelf the importunate cravings of human nature, which 
he cannot fatisfy; and groans with all the complicated 
pangs of internal anguiſh, horror, and delpair. Theſe are 
not the fictions of idle fancy, but real pictures, drawn from 
nature, of which almolt every priſon in England will afford 
but too many orignals. 

Among other new meaſures, a ſucce{sful attempt was 
made in favour of Ireland, by a bill, permitting the free 
importation of cattle from chat Kingdom tor a limited ume. 
This, however, was not carried through both houſes with- 
our contiderable oppotition, ariting from the particular 
intereſts of certain counties and diltricts in feveral parts of 
Great-3ritain, from whence petitions againſt the bill were 
tranſmitted to the commons. Divers artifices were alſo 
uſed within doors to faddle the bill with ſvch clauſes as 
might overcharge the ſcheme, and render it odious or 
alarming to the public: but the promoters ot. it being 
aware of the deſign, conducted it in ſuch a manner as to 
fruitrate all their views, and convey it fately to the throne, 
where it was enacted into a law. The like ſucceſs attended 
another effort in behalf of our fellow- ſubjects of Ireland. 
The bill for the importation of Iriſh cattle was no ſooner 
ordered to be brought in, than the houſe proceeded ro take 
into conſideration the duties then payable on the importa— 
tion of tallow from the ſame kingdom, and ſeveral witnelics 
being examined, the committee agreed to a reſolution 
that theſe duties ſhould ccaſe and determine for a limited 
time. A bill being formed accordingly, paſſed through 
both houſes without oppoſition; though in the preceding 
ſeſſion a bill to the fame purpoſe had miſcarried among the 
peers: a miſcarriage probably owing to their being unac— 
quainted with the ientiments of his majeſty, as ſoine of the 
duties upon tallow conſtituted part of one of the branches 
appropriated for the civil liſt revenue, "his objection, 
however, was obviated in the caſe of the prele:.t bill, by the 
king's meſſage to the houſe of commons, tig1:fying his ma- 
jeſty's conſent, as far as his intereſt yas concerned in the 
affair. By this new act the tree importation of Iriſh tallow 
was permitted for the term of five years, 

in the month of February the commons prefented an 
addrcis to his majeſty, requeſting that he would give direc- 


which a bill was founded for the more regular and caſy collecting, account- 
ing for, and paying of poſt-ſines, which ſhould be due to the crown, or to 
the grantees thereof under the crown, and for the caſe of the ſheriffs, in 
reipect to the ſame. Before it paſſed into a law, however, it was oppoſed 
by a petition in favour of one William Daw, a lunatic, cle:k of the king's 
ſilver office, alledging, that ſhould the bill pals, it would lenrive the 1aid 
Daw and his ſucceſſors of an ancient fee belonging to his office, on ſcarches 
made for polt-fines by the under-theritts of the feveral counties; therefore, 
praying that ſuch proviſion might be made for the ſaid lunatic us to the houſe 
ſhould ſcem juſt and reaſonable, This, and divers other petitions reſpecting 
the bill, being diſcuſſed in the committee, it underwent ſeveral amendments, 
and was enacted into a law; the particulars of which cannot be properly un- 
der ſtood without a previous explanation of this methed of conveying eſtates : 
a ſubject obſcure in ittelt, founded upon a ſeeming ſubterfuge of law, ſcarce 
reconcileable with the qictates of common ſenſe, and conſequently impro- 
per for the pen of au hiſtoriam. 1 
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tions for laying before the houſe an account of what had 
been done, ſince the beginning of laſt year, towards ſecur- 
ing the harbour of Milford, in purſuance of any directions 
from his majeſty. Theſe accounts being peruſed, and the 
king having, by the chancellor of the exchequer, exhorted 
them to make proviſion for fortifying the ſaid harbour, a 
bill was brought in to explain, amend, and render more 
effectual, the act of the laſt ſeſſion relating to this ſubject ; 
and, paſſing through both houſes, received the royal aſſent 
without oppoſition. By this act ſeveral engineers were ad- 
ded to the commiſſioners formerly appointed; and it was 
ordained that fortifications ſhould be erected at Peter- 
church-point, Weſtlanyon-point, and Neyland-point, as 
being the moſt proper and belt ſituated places for fortifying 
the interior parts of the harbour. It was alſo enacted that 
the commiſhoners ſhould appoint proper lecretaries, clerks, 
aſſiſtants, and other officers, for carrying the two acts into 
execution; and that an account of the application of the 
money ſhould be laid before parhament, within twenty days 
of the opening of every ſeſſion. What next attracted the 
attention of the houſe was an affair of the utmoſt import- 
ance to the commerce of the kingdom, which equally af— 
fected the intereſt of the nation, and the character of the 
natives. In the latter end of February complaint was made 
to the houſe, that, ſince the commencement of the war, an 
infamous traffic had been ſet on foot by ſome merchants of 
London, of importing French cloths into ſeveral ports of 
the Levant, on account of Britiſh ſubjects. Five perſons 
were ſummoned to attend the houſe, and the fact was fully 
proved, not only by their evidence, but alſo by ſome papers 
ſubmitted to the houſe by the Turkey company. A bill 
was immediately contrived for putring a ſtop to this ſcan- 
dalous practice, reciting in the preamble, that ſuch traflic 
was not only a manifeſt diſcouragement and prejudice to 
the woolen manufactures of Great-Britain, but allo a relief 
to the enemy, in conſequence of which they were enabled 
to maintain the war againſt theſe kingdoms. 

The next object that employed the attention of the com- 
mons was to explain and amend a law made in the laſt ſeſ- 
on for granting to his majeſty ſeveral rates and duties upon 
offices and penſions. The directions ſpecified in the for- 
mer act for levying this impoſition having been found in- 
convenient in many reſpects, new regulations were now eſ- 
tabliſhed, importing that thoſe deductions ſhould be paid 
into the hands of receivers appointed by the king for that 
purpoſe; that all ſums deducted under this act ſhould be 
accounted. for to ſuch receivers, and the accounts audited 
and paſſed by them, and not by the auditors of the impreſts, 
or of the exchequer; that all diſputes relating to the col- 
lection of this duty ſhould be finally, and in a ſummary way, 
determined by the barons of the exchequer in England and 
Scotland reſpectively; that the commiſſioners of the land- 
tax ſhould fix and aſcertain the ſum total or amount of the 
perquiſites of every office and employment within their re- 
ſpective diſtricts, diſtinct from the ſalary thereunto belong- 
ing, to be deducted under the ſaid act, independently of 
any former valuation or aſſeſſment of the ſame to the land- 
tax; and ſhould rate or aſſeſs all offices and employments, 
the perquiſites whereof ſhould be found to exceed the ſum 
of 100l. per annum, at one ſhilling for every twenty thence 
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ariſing; that the receivers ſhould tranſmit to the commiſ- 


ſioners in every diſtrict where any office or employment is 
to be aſſeſſed, an account of ſuch offices and employments, 
that upon being certified of the truth of their amount they 
might be rated and atlefſed accordingly; that in all future 
aſſeſſments of the land- tax the ſaid offices and employments 
ſhould not be valued at higher rates than thole at which they 
were aſſeſſed towards the land-tax of the 3 iſt year of the 
preſent reign; that the word perquiſite ſhould be under- 
ſtood to mean ſuch profits of offices and employments as 
ariſe from fees eſtabliſhed by cuſtom or authority, and pay- 
able either by the crown or the ſubjects, in conſideration of 
buſineſs done in the courſe of executing ſuch offices and 
employments ; and that a commiſſioner poſſeſſed of any of- 
fice or employment might not interfere in the execution of 
the ſaid act, except in what might relate to his own em- 
ployment. By the four laſt clauſes ſeveral ſalaries were ex- 
empted from the payment of this duty. The objections 
made without doors to this new law were the acceſſion of 
pecuniary influence to the crown, by the creation of a new 


The next bill which was brought into the houſe related to the ſummons 
iſfned by the commiſſioners of the exciſe, and juſtices of the piace, for the 
appearance of perſons offending againſt, or for forfeitures incurred by the 
laws of exciſe. As ſome doubts had ariſen with reſpect to the method of 
ſummoning in ſuch caſes, this bill, which obtained the royal aſſent in due 
courſe, enacted, that the ſummons left at the houſe, or uſual place of reſi- 
dence, or with the wife, child, or menial ſervants of the perſon ſo ſummoned 
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nufactured, though in ſmall propotion, 
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office and officers, whereas this duty might have K 
collected and received by the commiſſioners of tha 
already appointed, and the inconſiſtency that 36 C, 
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tween the 5th and 7th clauſes: in the former of that be. 
. 4 16 * 
commiſſioners of the land- tax were veſted with t * le 

of aſſeſſing the perquiſites of every office within ue 


. ' . . il chte ? 
ſpective diſtricts, independent of any former x. 


aſſeſſment of the ſame to the land-tax; and by "ati Or 
they are reſtricted from aſſeſſing any office at a bio later 
than that of the 3 iſt year of the reign of George f Cr me 
In the beginning of March petitions were of 
the houſe by the merchants of Birmingham, in . ty 
ſhire, and Sheffield, in Yorkſhire, ſpecifying that "VICK, 
trade of theſe and many other towns confilte,! e, 
articles in which gold and ſilver might be ſaid 10 ben 


inaſmuch 4; the 
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ſale of them depend upon flight ornaments of gold 
ſilver: that by a clauſe paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion f = 
ment, obliging every perſon who ſhould ſell goods © 
in which gold or filver was manufactured, to take Abe 
annual licence of 40s. they the petitioners were lid AE 
reat difficulties and diſadvantages : that not on. Fg 
Alles, but every perſon through whoſe hands the ».,; © 
wares paſſed to the conſumer, was required to b .. 
the ſaid licence; they, therefore, requetted tun . 
houſe would take theſe bardſhips and inequalities int 
fideration, and indulge them with realonable relief. 
committee, to which this affair was referred, huyins relols, | 
that this impoſition was found detrimental to the tat ,, 


hs toy and 
and cutlery trade of the kingdom, the houſe aorces ts . 
reſolution, and a bill being prepared, under the te ,; 


© an act to amend the act made in the laſt ſeſſion, for ren 
ing the duty granted by an act of the 6th vear of the 1 
of his late majeſty on tilver plate, and for grantige 3 d, 
on licences to be taken out by all perſons dealing in 4/3 
and ſilver plate,” was enacted into a law by the rl Gee. 
tion. By this new regulation, ſmall quamitics of 9/14 
and ſilver plate were allowed to be fold withour liccy; 
Inſtead of the duty betore payable upon licence | 


J „ Another 
was granted to be taken out by certain dealers in gold ang 
ſilver plate, pawnbrokers, and refiners. This affyr beige 

* . = . . . 3 
diſcuſſed, the houte took into conlideration the claims of 


the propitctors of lands purchaſed tor the better tene 
of his majeſty's docs, ſhips, and ftores at Chacher 
Portſmouth, and Plymouth; and for better fortilvins the 
town of Portſmouth, and citadel of Plymouth, in Dur! 20ce 
of an act paſſed in the lait ſeſſion. We have already (+. 
cified the ſum granted for this purpoſe, in conſequence of 
a reſolution of the houſe, upon which a bill being founded, 
ſoon paſſed into a law, without oppotition.* 

In the month of April, a bill was brought in for the 
more effectual preventing the traudulent importation dt 
cambricks; and while it was under deliberation, {creril 
merchants and wholeſale drapers of the city of London 
preſented a petition, repreſenting the grievances to vic! 
they, and many thouſands of other traders, would be . 
jected, ſhould the bill, as it then ſtood, be patled mma 
law Accordingly to their requeſt, they were heard by 
their counſel on the merits of this remonſirance, an 
{ome amendments were made to the bill in their favour, 
At length it received the royal aſſent, and became a 11 
to the following effect: It enacted, that no cambrics\ 
French lawns, or liners of this kind uſually entered und! 
the denomination of cambricks, ſhould be imported at! 
the 1ſt day of Auguſt, but in bales, cates, or boxes, che. 
ed with ſackcloth or canvas, containing each 100 Whole 
pieces, or 200 half pieces, on penalty of torteitiag © 
whole: that cambricks and French lawas ſhould be img une 
ed for exportation only, lodged in the king's varen”» 
and delivered out under like ſecurity and retiricuons 4810, 
hibited Eaſt-India merchandiſe ; and, on importation, f! 
only the half ſubſidy : that all cambricks and Erench En 
in the cuſtody of any perſons ſhould be depoſited, «few 
iſt of Auguſt, in the king's warehoules, the bonds their 
upon be delivered up, and the drawbac on the exportat? 
paid; yet the goods ſhould not be delivered out ag 7 
for exportation : that cambricks and French lawns _—_ 
to ſale, or found in the poſſeſſion of private pions. 
the ſaid day, ſhould be forfeited, and liable to be ſcarc 1 
for, and ſeized, in like manner as other prohibited and 6 
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ſhould be held as legal notice, as well as the leaving ſu 
workhouſe, warehouſe, ſhop, cellar, vault, or uſual pla 
perſon, directed to him by his right or aſſumed name; a 
fee, tea, or chocolate were ſubjected to the 2 of twenty | 
as they ſhould neglect to attend the commiſſioners of excur, N 
in this manner, . 
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cuſtomed goods are; and the offender ſhall forfeit 2ool: 
over and above all other penalties and forfeitures inflicted 
by any former act: that if any doubt ſhould my 8 
ing the ſpecies or quality of the 3 or the p 1 e where 
they were manufactured, the proof ſhould he on the owner : 
finally, that the penaly of 5l. inflicted by a former act, and 
ayable to the informer, on any perſon that ſhould wear 
any cambrick or French lawns, ſhould {till remain in force, 
and be recoverable, on conviction, by oath of one witnels, 
before one juſtice of the peace —The laſt ſucceſsful bill 
which this ſeſſion produced was that relating to the augmen- 
tation of the ſalaries of the judges in his majeſty's ſuperior 
courts of juſtice. A motion having been made for an in. 
ſtruction to the committee of ſupply, to conſider of the ſaid 
augmentation, the chancellor of the exchequer acquainted 
the houſe that this augmentation was recommended to them 
by his majelty. Nevertheleſs, the motion was oppoled, 
and a warm debate enſued, At length, however, being 
carried in the affirmative, the committee agreed to certain 
reſolutions, on which a bill was founded. While it re— 
mained under diſcuſſion, a motion was made for an in— 
ſtruction to the committee, that they ſhould have power to 
receive a clauſe or clauſes for reſtraining the judges, compre- 
hended within the proviſions of the bill, from receiving any 
fee, gift, preſent, or entertainment from any c ty, town, bo- 
rough, or corporation, or from any ſheriff, jailer,-or othe! of 
ficer, upon their levera] reſpective circuits, and from taking 
any gratuity from any office or officer of any of the colrts of 
uw. Another motion was made, {or a ciaute reſtraining luch 
judges, barons, and Juſtices, as were comprehended within 
the proviſions of the bill, from interfering, otherwiſe than 
by giving their own votes, in any election ot members to 
ſerve in parliament; but both theſe propoſals, being put 
to the vote, were carried in the negative. Theſe two mo- 
tions being over- ruled by the majority, the bill underwent 
{ome amendments® and, having patied through both houſes 
in the ordinary courſe, was enacted into a law by the royal 
lanction. 
other than the eſtabliſhment of the {ſeveral ſtamp- duties, 
applied to the augmentation; and the appropriation of their 
produce in ſuch a manner, that the crown cannot alter the 
application of the ſums thus granted in parliament. Bur, 
on this occaſion, no attempt was made in favour of the 1n- 
dependency of the the judges, which ſeems to have been 
invaded by a late interpretation of, or rather by a deviation 
from, the act of ſettlement ; in which it is expreily ordain- 
ed, that the commiſſions of the judges ſhould continue in 
force quam diu ſe bene geſſerint; that their ſalaries ſhould 
be fixed, and none of them removeable but by an addrets 
ot both houſes of partiament. It was then, without all 
doubt, the intention of the legiſlature that every judge ſhould 
enjoy his office during life, unleſs convicted by legal trial 
of ſome miſbehaviour, or unlc(s both houſes of parliament 
ſhould concur in defiring his removal: but the doctrine 
now adopted imports, that no commiſſion can continue in 
torce longer than the life of the king by whom 1t was grant- 
ed; that therefore the commiſſions of the judges mult be 
renewed by a new king at his acceſſion, who thould have 
it in his power to einploy either thoſe whom he finds act- 


ing as judges at his acceſſion, or confer their offices on 


orhers, with no other reſtraint than that the condition of 
the new commiſſions ſhould be quam diu ſe bene geflerint. 
Thus the office ofa judge is rendered more precarious, and 
the influence of the crown receives a conſiderable re-en- 
torcement. 


Among the bills that miſcarried in the courſe of this 


leſſion, we may number a ſecond attempt to carry into exe- 


cution the ſcheme which was offered Jait vear tor the more 
cltectua] manning the navy, preventing, deſertion, and re— 
lieving and encouraging the ſeamen ot Great-Britain, A 
bill was accordingly brought in, couched in ncarly the fame 
terms which had been rejected in the luſt ſeſſion; and it 
was lupported by a conſiderable munber of members, ani- 
mated. with a true ſpirit of patriotiſm: but to the trading 
part of the nation it appeared one of thoſe plauſible projects, 
which, though agreeable in ſpeculation, can never be re- 
uced into practice without a concomitancy of greater evils 
than thoſe they were intended to remove. While the bill 
iemanned under the conſideration of the houle, petitions 
vere preſented againſt it by the merchants of Briſtol, Scar- 
borough, Whitby, Kingſton-upon-Hull, and Lancaſter, 
tepreſenting, That, by ſuch a law, the trade of the king- 
dom, which is the nurſery and ſupport of ſeamen at all 
umes, and that ſpirit of equipping private ſhips of war, 
Which had been of diſtioguiſhed ſervice to the nation, 
would be laid under ſuch difficulties as might cauſe a great 


[ 


With reſpect to the import of this act, it is no 
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ſtagnation in the former, and a total ſuppreſſion of the latter; 
the bill, therefore, would be highly prejudicial to the ma- 
rine of the kingdom, and altogether ineffectual for the pur- 
poſes intended. A great number of books and papers, re- 
lating to trading ſhips and veflels as well as to ſeamen, and 
other perſons yrotected or prefled into the navy, and to ex- 
pence occationed by preſſing men into the navy, were ex- 
amined in 4 committee of the whole houſe, and the bill was 
improved with many amendments: nay, after, it was print - 
ed and cngrofled, ſeveral clautes were added by way of 
rider; yet ſtill the experiment teemed dangerous. The 
motion for its being patied was violently oppoted ; warm 
debates enſued; they were adjourned, and reſumed; and 
the arguments againſt the bill appeared at length in ſuch a 
ſtriking light, that, when the queſtion was put, the majo- 
rity declared for the negative. The regulations which had 
been made in parliament during the 26th, the 28th, and zoth 
years of the preſent reign, for the preſervation of the pub- 
lic roads, being attended with fome inconvenienc'es in cer— 
tain parts of the kingdom, petitions we: b. 


ut trom 
ſome counties in Wales, as well as from us freenolders of 
Herefordſhire, the farmers of Middleſex, a! others enu- 
merating the dithculties attending the ute of b 
in one caſe, and the limitation ©. horfes uſed in drawing 
carriages with narrow wheels in the other. ©: matter of 
theſe remonſtrances was conſidered in a comnuttee of the 
whole houſe, which reſolved that the weight to be carried 


514 wheels 


by all waggons and carts travelling on the ton; ike roads 
ſhould be limited, On this refolution a bill wi framed, 
for amending and reducing into one act of pan! neut the 
three acts before mentioned tor the preſervation of the pub- 
lic highways: but ſome objections being ſtartecd, and a 


petition interpoled by the lande ners of Suffolk aud Nor 


folk, alledging that the bill, if pafſed into a law, would 
render it impoſſible to bring freſh provitions from thole 
counties to London, a the iupply depended abtolutely upon 
the quickneſs of conveyance, the further conſideration of it 
was poſtponed to a longer day, and never reſumed in the 
ſequel: ſo that the attempt wſcarried. 

Of all the ſubjects which, in the courſe of this ſeſſion, fell 
under the cognizance of parliament, there was none that 
more intereſted the humanity or challenged the redreſs of the 
legiſlature than did the cafe of the poor inſolvent debtors, 
who languiſhed under all the miſeries of :ndi gence and im- 
prilonment. In the month of February a petition was ot- 
tered to the commons in behalt of bankrupts, who repre- 
ſented, that having ſcrupulouſly conformed to the laws 
made concerning bankruptcy, by ſurrendering their all upon 
oath for the benefit of their creditors, they had neverthe- 
leſs been refuſed their certificates, without any probability 
of relief; that by this cruel refuſal, many bankrupts have 
been obliged to abſcond, while others were immured in 
priſon, and theſe unhappy ſufferers groaned under the par- 
ticular hardſhip of being excluded trom the benefit of laws 
occaſionally made for the relief of inſolvent debtors; that 
the power veiled in creditors of refuſing certificates to their 
bankrupts was, as the petitioners conceived, founded upon 
a preſumption that ſuch power would be tenderly exerciſed, 
and never but in notorious caſes; but the great increaſe in 
the number of bankrupts within two years paſt, and the 
ſmall proportion of thoſe who had been able to obtain their 
certificates, ſeemed to demonſtrate that the power had been 
uſed for cruel and unjuſt purpoſes, contrary to the inten- 
tion of the legiſlature: that as the greater part of the peti- 
tioners, and their tellow-fufferers, mult inevitably and {»ce- 
dily periſh, with their diſtreſſed families, unleſs ſeaſon ly 
relieved by the interpoſition of parliament, they imp ed 
the compaſſion of the houſe, from which they hoped iu ne— 
diate favour and relief. This petition was accommulied 
with a printed cale, explaining the nature of the laws dlat— 
ing to bankrupts, and pointing out their defects in point of 
policy as well as humanity; but little regard was tectningly 
paid to either remonſtrance. Other petitions, however, 
being preſented by inſolvent debtors impriſoned in diffe- 
rent gaols within the kingdom, leave was given to bring in 
a bill for their relief, and a committee appointed to exa- 
mine the laws relating to bankruptcy. ; 

Among other petitionary remonſtrances on this ſubject, 
the members were ſeparately preſented with the printed calc 
of captain George Walker, a priſoner in the gaol of the 
King's-Bench, who had been declared a bankrupt, and 
complained, that he had been ſubjected to ſome flagrant 
acts of injuſtice and oppreſſion. The cafe contained ſuch 
extraordinary allegations, and the captain's character was 
ſo remarkably. fair and intereſting, that the committee, 
which were empowered to fend for perſons, papers, and 
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records, reſolved to enquire into the particulars of his miſ- 
fortune. A motion was made and agreed to, that the mar- 
hal of the priſon ſhould bring the captain before the com- 
mittee, and the ſpeaker's warrant was iſſued accordingly. 
The priſoner was produced, and examined at ſeveral fit- 
tings; and ſome of the members expreſſed a laudable ea- 
gerneſs to do him juſtice : but his antagoniſts were very 
powerſul, and left no ſtone unturned to truſtrate the pur- 
poſe of the enquiry, which was dropped of courſe at the 
end of the ſeſſion. Thus the unfortunate captain Walker, 
who had, in the late war, remarkably diſtinguiſhed him- 
{elf at fea by his courage and conduct, repeatedly figna- 
liſed himſelf againſt the enemies of his country, was ſent 
bac, without redreſs, to the gloomy manſions of a gaol, 
where he had already pined for ſeveral years, uſeleſs to 
himſelf, and loſt to the community, while he might have 
been profitably employed in retrieving his own fortune, and 
exerting his talents for the general advantage of the nation. 
While this affair was in agitation, the bill for the relief of 
inſolvent debtors was prepared, printed, and read a ſe— 
cond time; but, when the motion was made for its being 
committed, a debate aroſe, and this was adjourned from 
time to time till the end of the ſeſſion. In the mean time, 
the committee continued to deliberate upon the laws re- 
lating to bankruptcy; and in the beginning of June re- 
ported their reſolution to the houſe, that, in their opinion, 
ſome amendments might be made to the laws concerning 
bankruptcy; to the advantage of creditors, and relief of 
inſolvents. Such was the notice vouchſafed to the cries of 
many Britiſh ſubjects, deprived of liberty, and deſtitute of 
the common neceſlaries of life. | | 
It would engage us in a long digreſſive diſcuſſion, were 
we to enquire how the ſpirit of the laws in England, ſo 
famed for lenity, has been exaſperated into ſuch ſeverity 
againſt inſolvent debtors; and why, among a people ſo 
diſtinguiſhed for generoſity and compaſſion, the gaols 
ſhould be more filled with priloners than they are in any 
other part of Chriſtendom. Perhaps both theſe deviations 
from a general character are violent efforts of a wary legiſla- 
ture made in behalf of trade, which cannot- be too much 
cheriſhed in a nation that principally depends upon com- 
merce. The queſtion is, whether this laudable aim may 
not be more effetually accompliſhed, without ſubjecting 
individuals to oppreſſion, ariſing from the cruelty and re- 
venge of one another. As the laws are modelled at pre- 
ſent, it cannot he denied that the debtor, in ſome caſes, 
lies in a peculiar manner at the mercy of his creditor. By 
the original and common law of England, no man could 
be impritoned for debt. The plaintift in any civil action 
could have no execution upon his judgement againſt either 
the body or the lands of the defendant : even with reſpect 
to his goods and chattels, which were ſubject to execution, 
he was obliged to leave him ſuch articles as were neceſſary 
for agriculture. But, in proceſs of time, this indulgence 
being found prejudicial to commerce, a law was enacted, 
in the reign of Edward I. allowing execution on the perſon 
of the debtor, provided his goods and chattels were not 
ſufficient to pay the debt which he had contracted. This 
law was {till attended with a very obvious inconvenience. 
The debtor who poſſeſſed an eſtate in lands was tempted to 
ſecret his moveable effects, and live in concealment on 
the produce of his lands, while the ſheriff connived at his 
retirement. To remove this evil, a ſecond ſtatute was en- 
acted in the ſame reign, granting immediate execution 
againſt the body, lands, and goods of the debtor; yet his 
effects could not be fold for the benetit of his creditor till 
the expiration of three months, during which he himſelf 
could diſpoſe of them for ready money, in order to diſ- 
charge his incumberances. If the creditor was not fatisfied 
in this manner, he continued in poſſeſſion of the debtor's 
lands, and detained the debtor himſelf in priſon, where he 
was obliged to ſupply him with bread and water. for his 
ſupport, until the debt was diſcharged. Other ſevere re- 
gulations were made in the _ particularly in the reign 
of Edward III. which gave rife to the writ of capias ad ta- 
tisfaciendum. This, indeed, rendered the preceding laws, 
called ſtatute- merchant, and ſtatute- ſtaple, altogether un- 
neceſſary. Though the liberty of the ſubject, and the ſe- 
curity of the landholder, were thus, in ſome meaſure, ſa— 
crificed to the advantage of commerce, an impriſoned 
debtor was not left entirely at the mercy of an inexorable 
creditor. If he made all the ſatisfaction in his power, and 
could ſhow that his inſolvency was owing to real misfor- 
tunes, the court of chancery interpoſed on his petition, and 
actually ordered him to be diſcharged from priſon, when 
no good reaſon for detaining him could be aſſigned. This 
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interpoſition, which ſeems naturally to belong to 3 
of equity, conſtituted with a view to mitigate the H 
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the common law, ceaſed, in all probability, Wk 
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ſelves with the extenſion of a power, which 7.1... 
chancellor no longer thought himſelt {fe in 8 2 
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vagance, which deſerve to be ſeverely puniſhed, Y 
for this ſpecies of inſolvency, perpetual impriſonmen; . 
gravated by the miſeries of extreme indigence, aud 1 
danger of periſhing through famine, may be deem ta 
puniſhment too ſevere. How cruel then muſt it het, ak 
the moſt innocent bankrupt expoſed to this Punithen, 
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from the revenge or ſiniſter deſign of a mercileſs creq 
a creditor, by whoſe fraud perhaps the priſoner b 
bankrupt, and by whoſe craft he is detained in 
by his diſcharge from prifon, he ſhould be enabled t fl 
that redreſs in chancery to which he is entitled on 4 85 
account ! The ſeverity of the law was certainly intend 
againſt fraudulent bankrupts only; and the ſtatute or bil. 
ruptcy is, doubtleſs, favourable to infolvents, 4; jr a” 
charges from all former debts thoſe who obtain th; 9 
ficates. As Britiſh ſubjects, they are ſurely entitled tg th, 


ſame indulgence which is granted to other infolvents, 1d 


itor ; 
r became 4 


gaol, let 


* 
5 


were always included in every act patled for the rcliet of . 


ſolvent debtors, till the 6th year of George 1. when ther 
were firſt excepted from this benefit. By a law cute 
the reign of queen Anne, relating to bankruptcy, any cre. 
ditor was at liberty to object to the confirmation of the 
bankrupt's certificate; but the chancellor ha power tg 
judge whether the objection was frivolous or well tounded- 
yet, by a later act, the chancellor is obliged to contin hs 
certificate, if it is agreeable to tour-filths in number aud 
value of the creditors ; whereas he cannot confirms , thowld 
he be oppoled, even without any reaton ſigned, br one 
creditor to whom tae greatelt part of the debt is cg. 
It might, therefore, deſerve the conſideration of pail. 
ment, whether, in extending their clemency to the pour, 
it ſhould not be equally diffuſed to bankrupts and other u. 
ſolvents ; whether proper diſtinction ought not to be nabe 
between the innocent bankrupt who fails through misor- 
tunes in trade, agd him who becomes intvlvent trom fraud 
or profligacy : and finally, whether the enquiry and trial 
of all ſuch caſes would not properly fall within the province 
of chancery, a tribunal inſtituted for the mitigatioa ct 
common law. | 

The houſe of commons ſeems to have been determined 
on another meaſure, which, however, does not admit ot 
explanation. An order was made in the month of Feb 
ary, that leave ſhould be given to bring in a bill to expiun, 
amend, and render effectual ſo much of an act, paticd u 
the thirteenth year of George II. againſt the excetlve n. 
creaſe of horſe-races, and deceitful gaming, as re!atec (0 
that increaſe. The bill was accordingly preſented, read, 
printed, and ordered to be committed to a committee 0 
the whole houſe ; but the order was delayed from ume i 
time till the end of the ſeſſion. Some progreſs was H 
made in another affair of greater conſequence to Ut 
community. A committee was appointed in the manns 
March, to take into conſideration the ſtate of the P. 
England, as well as the laws. enacted for their maintenony 
The clerks of the peace belonging to all the counties, © 
ties, and towns in England and Wales, were ordered 
tranſmit, for the peruſal of the houle, an account ot as 
annual expence of paſſing vagrants through their repel 
diviſions and diſtricts for four years: and the committee 
gan to deliberate on this important ſubject. In the 8 
end of May the houſe was made acquainted with _ 
ſolutions, importing, that the preſent method of re ws 
the poor in the reſpective pariſhes, where nd Wee 
have been provided for their reception and employmen; 
are, in general, very burthenſome to the inhabitants, *. 
tend to render the poor miſerable to themſelves, 1 
leſs to the community: that the preſent method et 1 
money out of the parochial rates to perlons capay entire 
bour, in order to prevent them from claiming " Bs 0 
ſubſiſtence for themſelves and their families, 13 Cones. 
the ſpirit and intention of the laws for the ! mal off 

is a dangerous power in the hands of paroens 

poor, is a danger P 1 


. by 
elief of Us 
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conſtitute this branch of the legiſlature. 
| relolves being read at the table, an order was made that 
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rs, a miſapplication of the public money, and a great 
EY \ravement to idleneſs and intemperance : that the em- 
e of the poor, under proper direction and manage- 

14. in ſuch works and manufactures as are ſuited to rheir 
el eee capacities, would be of great utility to the pub- 
that ſettling the poor in workhouſes, to be provided 
4 the ſeveral counties and ridings in England and Wales, 


under the direction and management of governors and 


truſtees to be appointed for that purpoſe, would be the 


tual method of relieving ſuch poor perſons, as, 
pling infirmities, or diſeaſes, 5 rendered incapable of 
ſupporting! themſelves by their labour ; of employing the 
able and induſtrious, reforming the idle and profligate, 
ind of educating poor children in religion and induſtty: 
that the poor in ſuch workhouſes would be better regulated 
and maintained, and managed with more advantage to the 
ablic, by guardians, governors, or truſtees, to be ſpe- 
cially appointed, or choſen for that purpoſe, and incorpo- 
rated with fuch powers, and under ſuch reſtrictions, as the 
legiſlature ſhould deem proper, than by the annual paro- 
chial officers : that erecting workhouſes upon waſte lands, 
and appropriating a certain quantity of uch lands to be 
cultivated, in order to produce proviſion for the poor in 
the ſaid houſes, would not only be a means of inſtructing 
and employing many of the ſaid poor in agriculture, bur 
eſſen the expence of the public: that controverſies and 
law-ſuits concerning the ſettlements of poor perſons occa- 
fioned a very great, and, in general, an uſeleſs expence 
to the public, amounting to many thouſand pounds per 
annum; and that often mote money is expended in aſcer- 
taining ſuch ſertlements, by each of the contending pa- 
riſhes, than would be ſufficient to maintain the paupers : 
that ſhould workhouſes be eſtabliſhed for the general re- 
ception of the poor, in the reſpective counties and ridings 
of England, the laws relating to the ſettlements of the 
poor, and the paſſing of vagrants, might be repealed : 
that while the preſent laws relating to the poor ſubſiſt, the 
compelling pariſh- officers to grant certificates to the poor 
would, in all probability, prevent the hardſhips they now 
ſuffer, in being debarred gaining their livelihood, where 
they can do it moſt uſefully to themſelves and the public. 
From theſe ſenſible reſolutions, the reader may conceive 
ſome idea of the miſconduct that attends the management 
of the poor in England, as well as of the grievous bur- 
thens entailed upon the people by the preſent laws which 
The commurtee's 


they ſhoſtld be taken into conſideration on a certain day, 
when the order was again put off, and in the interim the 
parliament was prorogued. While the committee deli— 
berated upon this affair, leave was given to prepare a bill for 
preventing tenants under a certain ycarly rent from gaining 
ſettlements in any particular pariſh, by being there rated 
in any land-tax aſſeſſment, and paying for the landlord the 
money ſo charged. This order was afterwards diſcharged ; 
and another bill brought in, to prevent any perſon from 
gaining a ſettlement, by being rated by virtue of an act of 
parliament for granting any aid to his majeſty by a land- 
tax, and paying the ſame. The bill was accordingly pre- 
lented, read, committed, and paſſed the lower-houte ; but 


As the curioſity of the reader may be intereſted in theſe reſolutions, we 
ſhal! here inſert them for his ſatis faction. The committee reſolved, that the 
ell ought tv contain one yard and one quarter, according to the yard menti- 
oned in the third reſolution of the former committee upon the ſubject of 
weights ard meaſures : that the pole, or perch, ſhonld contain in length five 
ſuch yards and a halt; the furlong 220; and the mile 1760 : that the ſu- 
per lieial perch ſhould contain zo ſquare yards and a quarter: the rood 1210; 
and the acre 4840 : that according to the fourth, fikh, and lixth reſolutions 
of the former committee, upon the ſubject of weights and meaſures, agreed 
to by the houſe on the 24 day of June in the preceding year, the quart ought 
to contain 70 cubical inches and one half; the pint 35 aud one quarter; the 
peck 554; and the buſhel 2256. That the ſeveral parts of the pound, men- 
tone! in the eighth reſolution of the former committee, examined and ad- 
juſted in preſence of this committee, viz. the half pound or fix ounces, 
quarter of a pound or three ounces, two ounces, one ounce, two half ounces, 


the fiwe· penny weight, three penny weight, two; penny weight, and one-- 


penny weight, the twelve grains, ſix grains, three grains, two grains, and 
tuo of one grain each, ought to be the models of the ſeveral parts of the ſaid 
pound, and to be uſed for fizing or adjuſting weights for the future. That 
ail weights exceeding a pound ſhould be of braſs, copper, bell-metal, or 
caſt-iron ; and all thoſe of caſt-iron ſhould be made in the form, and with a 
handle of hammered iron, ſuch as the pattern herewith produced, having 
Me mark of the weight caſt in the iron; and all weights of a pound, or un- 
der, ſhould be of gold, filver, braſs, copper, or bell-metal, That all weights 
of caſt-iron ſhould have the initial letters of the name of the maker upon the 
upper bar of the handle; and all other weights ſhould have the ſame, toge- 
ther with the mark of the weight, according to this ſtandard, upon ſome 
convenient part thereof. That the yard, mentioned in the ſecond reſolution 
of the former committee, upon the ſubject of weights and meatures, agreed 
to by the houſe in the laſt ſeſſion, being the ſtandard of length, and the 
pound, mentioned in the eighth reſolution, being the ſtandard of weight, 
ought to be depoſited in the court of the receipt of the exchequer, and there 
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among the lords it miſcarried. It can never be expected 
that the poor will be managed with ceconomy and integrity, 
while the execution of the laws relating to their mainte- 
nance is left in the hands of low tradeſmen, who derive 
private advantage from ſupplying them with neceſſaries, 
and often favour the impoſition of otie another with the 
moſt ſcandalous colluſion. This is an evil which will ne- 
ver be remedied, until perſons of independent fortune, 
and unblemiſhed integrity, actuated by a ſpirit of true pa- 
triotiſm, ſhall reſcue their fellow-citizens from the power 
of ſuch intereſted miſcreants, by taking the poor into their 
own management and protection. Inſtead of multiplying 
laws with reſpect to the fettlement and management of the 
poor, which ſerve only to puzzle and perplex the pariſh 
and peace officers, it would borome the 20-25 of the le- 
giſlature to take ſome effectual precautions to prevent the 
increaſe of paupers and vagrants, which is become an in- 
tolerable nuiſance to the common-wealth. Towards this 
ſalutary end, ſurely nothing would more contribute than a 
reformation of the police, that would abolith thoſe infa- 
mous . of entertainment, which ſwarm in every cor- 
ner of the metropolis, ſeducing people of all ranks to ex- 
travagance, profligacy, and ruin; that would reſtrict 
within due bounds the number of public-houſes, which 
are augmented to an enormous degree, affording ſo many 
alylums for rior and debauchery, and corrupting the mo- 
rals of the common people to ſuch a pitch of licentious in- 
decency, as muſt be a reproach to every civilized nation, 
Let it not be affirmed, to the diſgrace of Great-Britain, 
that ſuch receptacles of vice and impunity ſubſiſt under 
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the connivance of the government, according to the nar- 


row views and confined ſpeculation of thoſe thallow poli- 
ticians, who imagine that the revenue is increaſed in 
* qur—_a to the quantity of ſtrong liquors conſumed in 
uch infamous receſſes of intemperance. Were this in re- 
ality the caſe, that adminiſtration would deſerve to be 
branded with eternal infamy, which could ſacrifice to ſuch 
a baſe conſideration the health, the lives, and the morals 
of their fellow-creatures : but nothing can be more falla- 
cious, than the ſuppoſition, that the revenue of any go- 
vernment can be increaſed by the augmented intemperance 
of the people; for intemperance is the bane of induſtry, 
as well as of population ; and what the government gains 
in the articles of the duty on malt, and the exciſe upon 
liquors, will always be greatly over-balanced by the lofs 
in other articles, ariſing from the diminution of hands, 
and the neglect of labour. 

Excluſive of the bills that were actually prepared, though 
they did not paſs in the courſe of this ſeſſion, the commons 
deliberated on other important ſubjects, which, however, 
were not finally diſcuſſed. In the beginning of the ſeſſion, 
a committee being appointed to reſume the enquiry touch- 
ing the regulation of weights and meaſures, a ſubje& we 
have mentioned in the hiſtory of the preceding ſeſſion, the 
box which contained a Troy pound weight, locked up by 
order of the houſe, was again produced by the clerk in 
whoſe cuftody it had. been depoſited. This affair being 


carfully inveſtigated, the committee agreed to fourteen re- 


ſolutions d. In the mean time it was ordered, that all the 
weights referred to in the report, ſhould be delivered to 


ſafely kept under the ſeals of the chancellor of the ſaid exchequer; and of 
the chief baron, and the ſeal of office of the chamberlain of the exchequer, 
and not to be cpened but by the order and in the preſence of the chancellor 
of the exchequer and chief barons for the time being. That the moſt ef- 
fectual means to aſcertain uniformity in meaſures of length and weight, to 
be uſed thronghout the realm, would be to appoint certain perſons at one 
particular office, with clerks and workmen under them, for the purpoſe only 
of fizing and adjuſting, for the uſe of the ſubjects, all meaſures of length, and 
all weights, being paits, multiples, or certain proportions of the ſtandards 
to be uſed for the future. That a model or pattern of the ſaid ſtandard yard, 
mentioned in the ſecond reſolution of the former committee, and now in the 
cuſtody of the clerk of the houſe, and a model or pattern of the ſtandard 
pound, mentioned in the eighth reſolution of that committee, together with 
models or patterns of the parts of the ſaid pound, now preſented to the houſe, 
and alſo of the multiples of the ſaid pound, mentioned in this report 
(when the ſame are adjuſted) ſhould be kept in the ſaid office, in cuſtody ot 
the ſaid perſons to be appointed for ſizing weights and meaſures, under the 
ſeal of the chief baron of the exchequer for the time being, to be opened only 
by order of the faid chief baron, in his preſence, or the preſence of one of 
the barons of the exchequer, on the application of the ſaid perſons, for the 
purpoſe of correcting and adjuſting, as occaſion ſhould require, the patterns 
or models uſed at the ſaid office, for lizing meaſures or length and weight, de- 
livered out to the ſubjects. That models or patterns of the ſaid ſtandard 
yard and ſtandard pound atoretaid, and alſo models and patterns of the parts 
and multiples aforeſaid of the ſaid pound, ſhould be lodged in the faid office 
for the ſizing of ſuch meaſures of length or weight, as being parts, multiples, 
or proportions of the ſaid ſtandards, ſhould hereafter be required by any of 
his majeſty's ſubjects. That all meaſures of length and weight, fized at the 
ſaid oftice, ſhould be marked in ſome convenient part thereof with ſuch marks 
as ſhould be thought expedient, to ſhow the Ne of the meaſures and 
weights fized at the ſaid office, and to diſcover any frauds that may be com- 
mitted therein, That the ſaid office ſhould be kept within a convenient diſ- 
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the clerk of the houſe, to be locked up, and brought forth 


again occaſionally. . 

The houſe of commons, among other articles or domeſ- 
tic economy, beſtowed ſome attention on the hoſpital for 
foundlings, which was now, more than ever, become a 
matter of national conſideration, The accounts relating to 
this charity having been demanded, and ſubjected to the 
inſpection of the members, were, together with the Kings 
recommendation, referred to the committee of ſupply, 
where they produced the reſolutions which we have _— 
ſpecified among the other grants of the year. The houle 
afterwards reſolved itſelf into a committee to deliberate on 
the ſtate of the hoſpital, and examine its accounts. On 
the 3d day of May their reſolutions were reported on the 
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following effect: That the appointing, by the governors 


and guardians of the ſaid hoſpital, Tue in the ſeveral 
counties, ridings, or diviſions in this kingdom, for the firſt 
reception of expoſed and deſerted young children would 
be attended with many evil conſequences; and that the 
conveying of children from the country to the ſaid hofpital 
is attended with many evil conſequences; and ought to be 
prevented. A bill was ordered to be brought in, founded 
upon this laſt reſolution; but never preſented, therefore 
the enquiry produced no effect. Notwithſtanding the in- 
ſtitution of this charity, for the ſupport of which great 
ſums are yearly levied on the 2 it does not appear 
that the bills of mortality, reſpecting new-· born children, 
are decreaſed, not the ſhocking crime of infant - murder ren- 
dered leſs frequent than heretofore. It may, therefore, be 
not improperly ſtiled a heavy additional tax for the propa- 
gation of baſtardy, and encouragement of idleneſs, among 
the common people: beſides the tendency it has to extin- 
guiſh the feelings ot the heart, and diſſolve thoſe family 
ties of blood by which the charities are connected. 

In the month of March leave was given to bring in a bill 
for the more effectual preventing of the melting down and 
exporting the gold and ſilver coin of the kingdom, and 
perſons were nominated to prepare it; but the bill never 
appeared, and no further enquiry was made about the mat- 
ter. Perhaps it was ſuppoſed that ſuch meaſures might be 
thought an encroachment on the prerogative of the crown, 
which hath always exerciſed the power of fixing the ſtan- 
dard and regulating the currency of the coin. Perhaps 
ſuch a ſtep was deferred on the account of the war, during 
which a great quantity of gold and ſilver was neceſſarily ex- 
ported to the continent, for the ſupport of the allies and 
armies in the pay of Great-Britain. The legiſlature, how- 
ever, would do well to conſider this eternal maxim in com- 
putation, that when a greater quantity of bullion 1s export- 
ed, in waſte, than can be replaced by commerce, the na- 
tion muſt be haſtening to a ſtate of inſolvency. Over and 
above theſe proceedings in this ſefſion of parliament, it may 
not be unneceſſary to mention ſeveral meſſages which were 
ſent by the king to the houſe of commons. That relating 
to the vote of credit we have already ſpecified in our ac- 
count of the ſupply. On the 26th day of April the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer preſented to the houſe two meſ- 
ſages, ſigned by his majeſty, one in favour of his ſubjects 
in North-America, and the other in behalf of the Eaſt- 
India company: the former recommending to their conli- 
deration the zeal and vigour with which his faithful ſub- 
jets in North-America had exerted themſelves, in defence 
of his juſt rights and poſſeſſions; deſiring he might be 
enabled to give them a e compenſation for the expen- 
ces incurred by the reſpective provinces in levying, cloth- 
ing, and paying the troops raiſed in that country, accord- 
ing as the active vigour and ſtrenuous efforts of the ſeveral 
colonies ſhould appear to merit. In the latter, he deſired 
the houſe would empower him to aſſiſt the Eaſt-India com- 
pany in defraying the expence of a military force in the 
Eaſt-Indies to be maintained by them, in lieu of a battalion 
of regular troops withdrawn from thence, and returned to 
Ireland. Both theſe meſſages were referred to a com- 
mittee of ſupply, and produced the reſolutions upon each 
ſubject which we have already explained. The meſſage 
relating to a projected invaſion by the enemies of Great- 
Britain we ſhall particularize in its proper place, when we 
come to record the circumſtances and miſcarriage of that 


ſtance of the court of exchequer at Weſtminſter ; and that all meaſures of 
en p and weight, within a certain diſtance of London, ſhould be corrected 
and re- aſſized, as occaſion ſhould require, at the ſaid office. That, in order to 
enforce the uniformity in weights and meaſures to be uſed for the future, all 


perſons to be appointed by the crown to act as juſtices of the peace in any 


county, city, or town corporate, being reſpectively counties within them- 
ſelves, throughout the realm, ſhould be empowered to hear and determine, 
and put the law in execution, in reſpect to weights and meaſures only, with- 
out any of them being obliged to ſue out a dedimus, or to act in auy other 
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deſign. In the mean time, it may not be impr 
ſerve, that the thanks of the houſe of Se der wah 
. 4 NS were x. 
and given to admiral Boſcawen and major-gen re voy 
herſt for the ſervices they had done their king aa 
in North-America; and the ſame compliment v. Win 
admiral Oſborne, for the ſucceſs of his cruiſe in by FA tg 
terranean. © Mei 
The ſeſſion was cloſed on the ſecond day of furs x 

a ſpeech to both houſes, from the commiſſioners . 
by his majeſty for that purpoſe. In this — 
parliament was given to underſtand, that the TI. i 
ed of their 4125 and returned them his th bn. 
their condeſcenſion; that the hopes he had concein Abr 
their ſurmounting the difficulties which lay in the ON 1 
founded on the wiſdom, zeal, and affection of "pl bby 
parliament, and that his expectations were fully MY or, 
that they had conſidered the war in all its parts a 
withſtanding its long continuance, through the ob% rs 
of the enemy, had made ſuch proviſion for the min © 
ferent operations as ought to convince the adverſars p 
Great-Britain, that it would be for their intereſt ＋ ; 
as for the eaſe and relief of all Europe, to embrac. Y 
table and honourable terms of accommodation. The = 
told that, by their aſſiſtance, the combined army in Ge 
many had been completed; powerful ſquadrons, 36 vel 
as numerous bodies of land-forces, were employed in 4 
rica, in order to maintain the Britiſh rights and nofſeſſon; 
and annoy the enemy in the moſt ſenſible manner in thy 
country: that, as France was making conſiderable 
rations in her different ports, he had taken care to put his 
fleet at home in the beft condition, both of frenorh an 
ſituation, to 1 againſt and repel any attempts tha 
might be meditated againſt his kingdoms: that all l 
meaſures had been directed to aſſert the honour »f Ty 
crown; to preſerve the effential intereſts of his faith 
an rer to ſupport the cauſe of the proteſtant rcligidn 
and public liberty : he, therefore, truſted that the pre. 
neſs of his intenſions would draw down the bleflings of he. 
ven upon his endeavours. He expreſſed his hope, that 
the precautions they had taken to prevent and correc the 
exceſſes of the privateers would produce the defred ett: 
a conſideration which the king had much at hear; fy, 
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though ſenſible of the utility of that ſervice, when unde 


proper regulations, he was determined to do his utmoſt t 
prevent any injuries or hardſhips which might be ſuſtained 
by the ſubjects of neutral powers, as far as might be pric- 
ticable and conſiſtent with his majeſty's juſt right to lia 
der the trade of his enemies from being colluſively and frau- 
dulently covered. He not only thanked the commons, but 
applauded the firmneſs and vigour with which they hu! 
acted, as well as their prudence in judging, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the preſent burthens, the making ample proviſon 
for carrying on the war was the moſt probable means to 
bring it to an honourable and happy concluſion. He . 
ſured them that no attention ſhould be wanting, on his part, 
for the faithful application of what had been granted, 
They were informed he had nothing further to deftre, but 
that they would carry down the ſame good diſpoſitions, 4nd 
propogate them in their ſeveral counties, which they hd 
ſhown in their proceedings during the ſeſſion. The: 
declarations being pronounced, the parliament was pie 
rogued. 5 


The people of England, provoked on one hand by the 


intrigues, the hoſtilities, and menaces of France, and a 
mated on the other by the pride of triumph and fucce!, 
which never fails to reconcile them to difficulties, how! 
ever great, and expence, however enormous, at this peo 
breathed nothing but war, and diſcourſed about nOtuung 
but new plans of conqueſt. We have ſeen how bes 
the parliament beſtowed the nation's money : and the of 
quieſcence of the ſubjects in general under the addition! 
burthens which had being impoſed, appeared in the i 
markable eagerneſs with which they embarked in the t. 
ſcription planned by the legiſlature; in the vigorous alt” 
ance they contributed towards manning the navy, ae 
ing the army, and levying additional forces; and the = 
like ſpirit which began to diffuſe itſelf through all ma 
the people. This was a ſpirit which the miniſtry care. 

matter, and the ſaid commiſſioners ſhould be empowered to ſue, a 0 


inflict, or mitigate ſuch penalties as ſhould be thougit p_—_ "le of 
ſuch other authorities as ſhould be neceſſary for r Wu models 
weights and meaſures, agreeable to the aforeſaid ſtandard. 


ultiplc3 
or patterns of the ſaid ſtandard yard and pound, and ef tho NJ fn : 
thereof, before mentioned, ſhould be diſtributed in each cou 0 ks” 
manner as to be readily uſed for evidence in all caſes where. bor ach 


weights ſhould be queſtioned before the ſaid commiſſioners, a 
the ſame in a proper manner, 
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leriſhed and cultivated, for the ſupport of the war, which, 
+ be owned, was proſecuted with an ardour and ef- 
pin eculiar to the preſent adminiſtration. True it is, 

Corman war had been for ſome time adopted as an 
* & of importance by the Britiſh councils, and a reſolu- 
bie was taken to maintain it without flinching: at the 
| En time, it muſt be allowed, that this conſideration had 
1. g CE hitherto weakened the attention of the miniſtry to the 

boerations in America, where alone the war may be ſaid 

0 have been carried on and proſecuted on Britiſh princi- 
les, ſo as to diſtreſs the enemy in their moſt tender part, 
und at the ſame time acquire the moſt ſubſtantial advan- 

W..-c5 to the ſubjects of Britain. For theſe two purpoſes, 

every preparation was made that ſagacity could ſuggeſt, or 
our execute. The navy was repaired and augmented, 
ad in order to man the different ſquadrons, the expedient 
of preſſing, that diſgrace to a Britiſh adminiſtration, was 
practiſed both by land and water with extraordinary rigour 
and vivacity. A proclamation was iſſued, offering a con- 
ſderable bounty for every ſeaman and even landman that 
ould, by a certain day, enter voluntarily into the ſervice, 
As an additional encouragement to this claſs of people, 
de king promiſed his pardon to all ſeamen who had de- 
SE (-rted from the reſpective ſhips to which they belonged, 
W provided they ſhould return to their duty by the 3d day of 
W july; but at the ſame time he declared, that thoſe who 
W ſhould neglect this opportunity, at a time when their coun- 
W ry ſo much required their ſervice, would, upon being ap- 
prehended, incur the penalty of a court-martial, and, if 
convicted, be deemed unfit objects of the royal mercy. 
All juſtices of the peace, mayors, and magiſtrates of corpo- 
rations throughout Great-Britain were commanded to make 
particular ſearch for ſtraggling ſeamen fit for the ſervice, 
and to ſend all that ſhould be found to the neareſt ſea-port, 
WE that they might be ſent on board by the ſea-ofticer there 
WF commanding. Other methods more gentle and effectual 
WE were taken to levy and recruit the land-forces. New re- 
giments were raiſed, on his majeſty's promiſe, that every 
man ſhould be entitled to his diſcharge at the end of three 
years, and the premiums for enliſting were increaſed. Over 
and above theſe indulgencies, conſiderable bounties were 
offered and given by cities, towns, corporations, and even 
by individuals, ſo univerſally were the people poſſeſſed with 
a ſpirit of chivalry and adventure. The example was let 
by the metropolis, where the common-council reſolved 
that voluntary ſubſcriptions ſhould be received in the cham- 
ber of London, to be appropriated as bounty-money to 
ſuch perſons as ſhould engage in his majeſty's ſervice. The 
city ſubſcribed a conſiderable ſum for that purpoſe; and a 
committee of aldermen and commoners was appointed to 
attend at Guildhall, to receive and apply the ſubſcriptions, 
As a further encouragement to volunteers, they moreover 
relolved, that every perſon ſo entering ſhould be intitled to 
the freedom of the city, at the expiration of three years, or 
ſooner, it the war ſhould be brought to a concluſion. 
Theſe reſolutions being communicated to the king, he was 
pleaſed to fignify his approbation, and return his thanks to 
the city, in a letter from the ſecretary of ſtate to the lord- 
mayor. Large ſums were immediately ſubſcribed by dif- 
ſerent companies, and ſome private perſons; and, in imi- 
W cation of the capital, bounties were offered by many dit- 
WF icrent communities in every quarter of the united kingdom. 
At the ſame time, ſuch care and diligence were uled in diſ- 
ciplining the militia, that before the cloſe of the year, the 
greater part of tho'e truly conſtitutional battalions rivalled 
the regular troops in the perfection of their exerciſe, and 
leemed to be in all reſpe&s as fit for actual ſervice. 

Before we proceed to record the tranſactions of the cam- 
daęn that ſucceeded theſe preparations, we ſhall take no- 
uce of ſome domeſtic events, which, though not very im- 
bortant in themſelves, may nevertheleſs claim a place in 
the hiſtory of England. In the beginning of rhe year, the 
court of London was overwhelmed with affliction at the 
death of the princets-dowager of Orange and Naſſau, gou- 
vernante of the United Provinces in the minority of her fon, 
the preſent ftadtholder. She was the eldeit daughter of 
us Britannick majeſty, poſſeſſed of many perſonal accom- 
plihmemts and exemplary virtues, pious, moderate, fen- 
ible, and circumſpect. She had exerciſed her authority 


a * her end approaching, ſhe delivered a key to one of her attend- 
2 irecting him to fetch two papers, which ſhe ſigned with her own 
and, One was a contract of marriage between her daughter and tlie prince 
of Naſſau-Weiſburg ; the other was a letter to the ſtates-general, beſecching 
them to conſent to this marriage, and preſerve inviolate the regulations ſhe 

made, touching the education and tutelage of the young ſtadtholder. 
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with equal ſagacity and reſolution, reſpected even by thoſe 
who were no friends to the houſe of Orange, and dicd with 


great fortitude and refignation ©. In her will ſhe appointed 
the king her father, and the princeſs-dowager of Orange, 
her mother-in-law, honorary tators, and prince Louis of 
Brunſwick acting tutor to her children. Ja the morning 
after her deceaſe, the ſtates- general and the ſtates of Hol- 
land were extraordinarily aſſembled, and having received 
notice of this event, proceeded to confirm the regulations 
which had been made for the minority of the ſtadtholder. 
Prince Louis of Brunſwick was invited to affiſt in the aſſem- 
bly of Holland, where he took the oaths, as repreſentin 
the captain-general of the union. Then he e 
to the aſſembly the act by which the princeſs had appointed 
him guardian of her children. He was afterwards invited 
to the aſſembly of the ſtates- general, who agreed to the re- 
ſolution of Holland with reſpect to his guardianſhip; and 
in the evening, the different colleges of the government 
ſent formal deputations to the young ſtadtholder, and the 
princeſs Caroline, his ſiſter, in whoſe names and preſence 
they were received, and anſwered by their guardian and 
repreſentative. A formal intimation of the death of the 
princeſs was communicated to the king her father, in a pa- 
thetic letter, by the ſtates- general, who condoled with him 
on the irreparable loſs which he as well as they had ſuſ- 
tained by this melancholy event, and aſſured him they 
would employ all their care and attention in ſecuring and 
defending the rights and intereſts of the young ſtadtholder, 
and the princeſs his filter, whom they conſidered as the 
children of the republic. The royal family of England 
ſuffered another diſaſter in the courſe of this year, by the 
deceaſe of the princeſs Elizabeth-Caroline, ſecond daugh- 
ter of his late royal highnets Frederick prince of Wales, a 
lady of the moſt amiable character, who died at Kew in the 
month of September, before ſhe had attained the 18th 
year of her age. 

Certain privateers continuing their exceſſes at ſea, and 
rifling neutral ſhips without diſtinction or authority, the 
government reſolved to vindicate the honour of the nation, 
by making examples of thoſe pirates, who, as faſt as they 
could be detected and ſecured, were brought to trial, and 
upon conviction ſacrificed to juſtice. While theſe fteps 
were taken to reſcue the nation from the reproach of vio- 
lence and rapacity, which her neighbours had urged with 
ſuch eagerneſs, equal ſpirit was exerted in convincing neu- 
tral powers that they ſhould not, with impunity, contra- 
vene the law of nations, 1n favouring the enemies of Great- 
Britain. A great number of cauſes were tried relating to 
diſputed captures, and many Dutch veſſels, with their car- 
goes, were condemned after a fair hearing, notwithſtanding 
the loud clamours of that people, and the repeated remon- 
{trances of the ſtates- general. 

The reputation of the Engliſh was not ſo much affected 
by the irregularities of her privateers, armed for rapine, 
as by the neglect of internal police, and an ingredient oſ 
ſavage ferocity mingled in the national character; an in- 
gredient that appeared but too conſpicuous in the particu- 
lars of ſeveral ſhocking murders brought to light about 
this period. —One Halley, who commanded a merchant- 
ſhip in the voyage from Jamaica to England, having con- 
ceived ſome perſonal diſlike to a poor ſailor, inſulted him 
with ſuch abuſe, expoſed him to ſuch hardſhips, and pu- 
niſhed him with ſuch wantonneſs of barbarity, that the 
poor wretch leaped overboard in deſpair. His inhuman 
tyrant envying him that death, which would have reſcued 
a miſerable object from his brutality, plunged into the fea 
after him, and brought him on board, caring he ſhould 
not eſcape ſo, while there were any torments left to inflict, 
Accordingly, he exerciſed his tyranny upon him with re- 
doubled rigour, until the poor creature expired, 1n con- 
ſequence of the inhuman treatment he had ſuſtained. This 
ſavage ruſſian was likewiſe indicted for the murder of an- 
other mariner, but being convicted on the firſt trial, the 
ſecond was found unneceſſary, and the criminal ſuffered 
death according to the law, which is perhaps too mild to 
malefactors convicted of ſuch aggravated cruelty. Another 
barbarous murder was perpetrated in the country, near 
Birmingham, upon a ſheriff's officer, by the ſons of one 


Darby, whoſe effects the bailiff had ſeized, on a diſtreſs 


Theſe two papers being ſigned and ſealed, ſhe ſent for her children, exhorted 
them to make proper improvements on the education they had received, and 
to live in harmony with each other. Then ſhe implored heaven to ſhower 
its bleſſings on them both, and embraced them with the moſt affecting marks 
of maternal tenderneſs, She afterwards continued to converſe calmly and 
deliberately with her friends, and in a few hours expired, 
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for rent. The two young aſſaſſins, ehcòuraged by the fa- 
ther, attacked the unhappy wretch with clubs, and mang- 
led him in a terrible manner, ſo that he hardly retained 
any ſigns of life. Not contented with this cruel execution, 
they ood him naked, and dragged him out of the 
houſe, ſcourged him with a waggoner's whip, until the 
fleſh was cut from his bones. In this miſerable condition 
he was found weltering in his blood, and conveyed to a 
neighbouring houſe, where he immediately expired. The 
three barbarians were apprehended, after having made a 
deſperate reſiſtance. They were tried, convicted, and ex- 
ecuted: the fons were hung in chains, and the body of the 
father difſeted. The widow of a timber-merchant at Ro- 
therhithe being cruelly murdered in her own houſe, Mary 
Edmonſon, a young woman, her niece, ran out into the 
ſtreet with her own arms cut acroſs, and gave the alarm, 
declaring her aunt had been aſſaſſinated by four men, who 
forced their way into the houſe, and that ſhe (hs niece) 
had received thoſe wounds, in attempting to defend her 
relation. According to the circumſtances that appeared, 
this unnatural wretch had cut the throat of her aunt and 
benefactreſs with a caſe-knife, then dragged the body from 
the waſh-houſe to the parlour ; that ſhe had ſtolen a watch 
and ſome ſilver ſpoons, and concealed them, together with 
the knife and her own apron, which was ſoaked with the 
blood of her parent. After having acted this horrid tra- 
gedy, the bare recital of which the humane reader will 
not peruſe without horror, ſhe put on another apron, and 
wounded her own fleſh, the better to conceal her guilt. 
Notwithſtanding theſe precautions ſhe was ſuſpected, and 
committed to priſon. Being brought to trial, ſhe was con- 
victed and condemned upon circumſtantial evidence, and 
finally executed on Kennington-Common, though ſhe de- 
nied the fact to the laſt moment of her life. At the place 
of execution ſhe behayed with great compoſure, and, after 
having ſpent ſome minutes in devotion, proteſted ſhe was 
innocent of the crime laid to her charge. What ſeemed 
to corroborate this proteſtation, was the condition and 
character of the young woman, who had been educated in 
a ſphere above the vulgar, and maintained a reputation 
without reproach in the country, where ſhe was actually 
betrothed to a clergyman. On the other hand, the cir- 
cumſtances that appeared againſt her almoſt amounted to a 
certainty, though nothing weaker than proof poſitive ought 
to determine a jury in capital caſes to give a verdict againſt 
the perſon accented; After all, this is one of thoſe proble- 
matic events which elude the force of all evidence, and 
ſerve to confound the pride of human reaſon. A miſcreant, 
whoſe name was Haines, having eſpouſed the daughter of 
a farmer in the neighbourhood of Gloceſter, who poſſeſſed 
a (mall eſtate, which he intended to divide among ſeven 
children, was ſo abandoned as to form the deſign of poi- 
ſoning the whole family, that by virtue of his wife he 
might enjoy the whole inheritance. For the execution of 
this infernal ſcheme, he employed his own father to pur- 
chaſe a quantity of arſenic; part of which he adminiſtered 
to three of the children, who were immediately ſeized 
with the dreadful ſymptoms produced by this mineral, and 
the eldeſt expired. He afterwards mixed it with three ap- 
ple-cakes, which he bought for the purpoſe, and ned 
to the other three children, who underweat the ſame vio- 
lence of operation which had proved fatal to the eldeſt bro- 
ther. The inſtantaneous effects of the poiſon created a ſuſ- 
picion of Haines, who being examined, the whole ſcene 
of villainy ſtood diſcloſed. Nevertheleſs, the villain found 
means to eſcape. The uncommon ſpirit of aſſaſſination 
which raged at this period ſeemed to communicate itſelf 
even to foreigners, who breathed Engliſh air. Five French 
priſoners, confined on board the king's ſhip the Royal Oak, 
were convicted of having murdered one Jean de Manaux, 
their countryman and fellow-priſoner, in revenge for his 
having diſcovered that they had forged paſſes to facilitate 
their eſcape. Exaſperated at this detection, they ſeized 
this unfortunate informer in the place of their confinement, 
gagged his mouth, ſtripped him naked, tied him with a 
ſtrong cord to a ring bolt, and ſcourged his body with the 
moſt brutal perſeverance. By dint of ſtruggling the poor 
wretch diſengaged himſelf from the cord with which he 
had been ticd : then they finiſhed the tragedy, by leaping 
and ſtamping on his breaſt, till the cheſt was broke, and 
he expired. They afterwards ſevered the body into ſmall 
pieces, and theſe they conveyed at different times into the 
ſea, through the funnel of a convenience to which they had 


_ acceſs; but one of the other priſoners gave information of 


the murder, in conſequence of which they were ſecured, 
brought to trial, condemned, and puniſhed with death, 


Nor were the inſtances of cruel aſſaſſination which ,.. . 
at this juncture confined to Great-Britain, A. al 
end of the foregoing year, an atrocious maſſacre 2 latter 
petrated by two Genoeſe mariners upon the * per. 
crew of an Engliſh veſſel, among whom they er an 
rolled. Thele monſters of cruelty were in different ad. 
a circumſtance that favoured the execution of tie fl 
plan they had concerted. When one of them ,,... 
reſt with his fellows of the watch, conſiſting of ig 
and two ſeamen, he waited till they were falt aſſes Mats 
then butchered them all with a knife. Havyins o f. = 
ceeded without diſcovery, he returned to th dec. 20 
communicated the exploit to his aſſociate: then the, * 
denly attacked the maſter of the veſſel, and cleſt H, 1. 
with a hatchet, which they likewiſe uſed in murder... 
man that ſtood at tho helm; a third was likewiſe difhat 
and no Engliſhman remained alive but the mater; . 
boy, who lamented his father's death with ince;. 
and cries for three days, at the expiration of which l. 
likewiſe ſacrificed, becauſe the aſſaſſins were dini 1 
his clamour. This barbarous ſcene was acted within 1 
leagues of the roc of Liſbon ; but the veſſel was taken . 
tween the capes Ortugal and Finiſterre, by the cant 
a French privateer called La Favourite, who ſecing te 1. 
ſtained with blood, and finding all the papers of th 15 
deſtroyed, began to ſuſpect that the maſter and cen 1,1 
been murdered. He accordingly taxed them with . 
murder, and they confeſſed the particulars. The pas. 
teer touched at Vigo, where the captain imparted thi; de. 
tail to the Engliſh conſul ; but the prize, with the ug 
villains on board, was ſent to Bayonne in France, den 
they were brought to condign puniſhment. | 

We ſhall cloſe this regiſter of blood with the account gf 
a murder remarkable in all its circumitances, for which x 
perſon, called Eugene Aram, ſuffered at York, in ths 
courſe of this year. This man, who exerciſed the pry. 
feſſion of a ſchoolmaſter at Knareſborough, had, 5 fr 
bac as the year 1745, been concerned with one Houſe. 
man, in robbing and murdering Daniel Clarke, ha 
they had previouſly perſuaded to borrow a confer); 
quantity of valuable effects from different perſons in it; 
neighbourhood on falſe pretences, that he might rain, 
wuh the booty. He had accordingly filled a {ac with 
theſe particulars, and began his retreat with his two pech. 
dious aflociates, who ſuddenly fell upon him, price! 
him of life, and, having buried the body in a cave, tock 
poſſeſſion of the plunder. Though Clarke diſappeared 
once in ſuch a myſterious manner, no ſuſpicion tell un 
the aſſaſſins; and Aram, who was the chief contriver aud 
* in the murder, moved his habitation to another put 
of the country. In the ſummer of. the pretent yer, 
Houſeman being employed, among other labourers, m 
repairing the public highway, they, in digging far gravel 
by the road fide, diſcovered the ſkeleton of a human crete 
ture, which the majority ſuppoſed to be the bones of Ys 
niel Clarke. This opinion was no ſooner broache(, tha 
Houſeman, as it were by ſome ſupernatural impuile u 


* 


he could not reſiſt, declared that it was not the fclcten dt 
Clarke, inaſmuch as his body had been interrec in a plas 
called fir Robert's Cave, where they would find it, win 
the head turned to a certain corner. He vas immediate 
apprehended, examined, admitted as evidence f 
crown, and diſcovered the particulars of thc murder. The 
ſkeleton of Clarke being found exactly in the place 265 
manner he had deſcribed, Eugene Aram, who wh we 
as uſher to a grammar-{chool- in the county of 1 
was ſecured, and brought to trial at the York ass. Ly 
his own wife corroborating the teſtimony of Houlemin, 
was found guilty, and received ſentence of death; one. 
withſtanding a very artful and learned defence, in de, 
he proved, from argument and example, the danger © 
convicting a man upon circumſ.antial evidence. rr. 
all his remonſtrances inefiectual, he recommended . 
in pathetic terms to the king's mercy ; and n ever ”=— 
was entitled to indulgence, perhaps it might 3 
extended, not improperly, to this man, Whole er « 
itſelf prodigious, might have exerted itſelf in 5 
general utility. He had, in ſpite of all the Abart K 
attending low birth and ſtraitened circumſtances, LT 
dint of his own capacity and inclination made —— 6 
progreſs in mathematicks and philoſophy, ee 0 
languages ancient and modern, and executes E. niglt 
Celtick dictionary, which, had he lived to execute yo —_ 
have thrown ſome eſſential light upon the 178 f ; 
ſcurities of the European hiſtory. Convince”, 7 oyern⸗ 
he had nothing to hope from the clemency of the 8 
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ment, he wrote a ſhort poem in defence of . wy, 
u the day fixed for his execution, opened the veins of his 
ef arm with a razor, which he had concealed for that 
- ſe. Though he was much weakened by the effuſion 
r blood, before this attempt was diſcovered; yet, as the 
actrument had mitled the artery, he did not expire until 
he was carried to the gibbet, and underwent the ſentence 
of the law. His body was conveyed to Knareiborough- 
foreſt, and hung in chains, near the place where the mur- 
der was perpetrated. Theſe are ſome of the moſt remark- 
Ele that appeared among many other inſtances of homi- 
ide: a crime that prevails to a degree alike deplorable 
ind ſurpriſing, even in a nation renowned for compaſſion 
lad placability. But this will generally be the caſe among 
boeople whoſe paſſions, naturally impetuous, are ill reſtrain- 
Wc, by laws, and the regulations of civil ſociety, which 
W [1c licentious do not fear, and the wicked hope to evade. 

The prince of Wales having, in the beginning of June, 
entered the two-and twentieth year of his age, the anniver- 
ey of bis birth was celebrated with great rejoicings at 
W court, and the king received compliments of congratula- 
nion on the majority of a prince, who ſeemed born to ful- 
el the hopes and complete the happineſs of Great-Britain. 
nue city of London preſented an addreſs to the king on 
this occaſion, replete with expreſſions of loyalty and affec- 
tion, alluring his majeſty, that no hoſtile threats could in- 
timidate a people animated by the love of liberty, who, 
& confiding in the Divine Providence, and 1n his majeſty 8 
experienced wiſdom and vigorous councils, were reſolved 
bo exert their utmoſt efforts towards enabling their ſove— 
reign to repel the inſults and defeat the attempts made by 
the ancient enemies of his crown and kingdom. Congra- 
mlations of the ſame kind were offered by other cities, 
towns, Corporations, and communities, who vied with 
each other in profeſſions of attachment; and, indeed, there 
was not the leaſt trace of diſaffection perceivable at this 
juncture in any part of the iſland. ; 

So little were the citizens of London diſtreſſed by the 
expence, or incommoded by the operations of the war, 
that they found leiſure to plan, and funds to execute mag- 
nificent works of art, for the ornament of the metropolis, 
and the convenience of commerce. They had obtained 
an act of parliament, empowering them to build a new 
bridge over the Thames, from Black-friars to the oppoſite 
ſhore, about midway between thoſe of London and Welt- 
minſter. Commiſſioners were appointed to put this act in 
execu:ion; and, at a court of common-council, it was re- 
ſulved that a ſum not exceeding 144, oool. ſhould be forth- 
| with raiſed, within the ſpace of eight years, by inſtal- 
ments, not exceeding 30,0001. in one year, to be paid into 
the chamber of London; that the perſons advancing the 
money ſhould have an intereſt at the rate of 4]. per cent. 
per annum, to be paid half yearly by the chamberlain, yet 
redeemable at the expiration of the firſt 10 years; and that 
the chamberlain ſhould affix the city's ſeal to ſuch inſtru- 
ments as the committee might think fit to give for Og 
the payment of the ſaid annuities. Such were the firſt ef- 
fectual ſteps taken towards the execution of the laudable 
meaſure, which met with the moſt obſtinate oppoſition in 
the ſequel, from the narrow views of particular people, as 
well as from the prejudice of party. 

The ſpirit that now animated the citizens of London was 
ſuch as fall difficulties did not retard, and even conſidera- 
ble loſſes could not diſcourage. In the month of November 
the city was expoſed to a dangerous conſlagration, kindled 
in the night by accident in the neighbourhood of the Royal 
Exchange, which burned with great fury, notwithſtanding 
the aſſiſtance of firemen and engines employed under the 
perfonal direction of the magiſtracy, conſumed a good 
number of houſes, and damaged many more. That whole 
quarter of the town was filled with conſternation : ſome in- 
dividuals were beggared ; one or two periſhed in the flames, 
and ſome were buried in the ruins of the houſes that ſunk 
under the diſaſter. 

The ferment of mind ſo peculiar to the natives of Great- 
Britain, excited by a ſtrong mixture of genius and caprice, 
pathon and philoſophy, ſtudy and conjecture, produced at 
this period {ome flowers of improvement, in different arts 
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In the ſpring of this year the liberal arts ſuſtained a lamentable loſs in the 
death of George Frederick Handel, the moſt celebrated maſter in muſic 
which his age had produced, He was by birth a German ; but had ſtudied 
in Italy, and afterwards ſettled in England, where he met with the moſt fa- 
vourable reception, and refided above half a century, univerſally admired 
for his ſtupendous genius in the ſublime parts of muſical compoſition. 

One would be apt to imagine that there was ſomething in the conſtitution 


01 the air at this period, wich was particularly unfavourable to old age, in- 
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and ſciences, that ſeemed to promiſe fruit of public utility. 
Several perſons invented methods for diſcovering the longi- 
tude at fea, and great deſideratum in navigation, for the 
aſcertainment of which ſo many nations have offered a pub- 
lic recompence, and in the inveſtigation of which fo man 

mathematical heads have been diſordered. Some of thoſe 
who now appeared candidates for the prize deſerved encou- 
ragement tor the ingenuity of their ſeveral ſyſtems ; but he 
who feemcd to enjoy the pre-eminence in the opinion and 
favour of the public, was mr. Irwin a native of Ireland, who 
contrived a chair ſo artfully poiſed, that a perſon fitting in 


it on board a ſhip, even in a rough ſea, can, through a 


teleſcope, obſerve the immerſion and emerſion of Jupiter's 
ſatellites, without being interrupted or incommoded by the 
motion of the veſſel, This gentleman was favoured with 
the aſſiſtance and protection of commodore lord Howe, in 
whoſe preſence the experiment was tried in ſeveral ſhips at 
ſea with ſuch ſucceſs, that he granted a certificate, fignify- 
ing his approbation; and in conſequence of this, mr. Irwin 
is faid to have obtained a conſiderable reward from the 
board of admiralty. ; 

The people wg England, happy in their ſituation, felt 
none of the ſtorms of war and deſolation which ravaged the 
neighbouring countries ; but, enriched by a ſurpriſing 
augmentation of commerce, enjoyed all the ſecurity of 
peace, and all the pleaſures of taſte and affluence. The 
univerſity of Oxford having conferred the office of their 
chancellor, vacant by the death of the earl of Arran, upon 
another nobleman of equal honour and integrity, namely, 
the earl of Weſtmorland, he made a public entrance into 
that celebrated feat of learning with great. magn'ficence, 
and was enſtalled amidſt the encænia, which were celebrat- 
ed with ſuch claſſical elegance of pomp, as might have ri- 
valled the chief Roman feſtival of the Auguſtan age. The 
chancellor elect was attended by a ſplendid train of the nobi- 
lity and perſons of diſtinction. The city of Oxford was filled 
with a vaſt concourle of ſtrangers. The proceſſions were 
contrived with taſte, and conducted with decorum. The 
inſtallation was performed with the moſt ſtriking ſolemnity. 
The congratulatory verſes, and public ſpeeches, breathed the 
ſpirit of old Rome; and the ceremony was cloſed by dr. 
King, that venerable ſage of St. Mary Hall, who pronounc- 
ed an oration in praiſe of the new chancellor with all the flow 
of Tully, animated by the fire of Demoſthenes. _ 

We ſhall conclude the remarkable incidents of this year d, 
that are detached from the proſecution of the war, with the 
detail of an event equally ſurpriſing and deplorable :—=A 
ſloop called the Dolphin, bound from the Canaries to New- 
York, met with ſuch unfavourable weather, that ſhe was 
detained 165 days in the paſſage, and the proviſions. of the 
ſhip was altogether expended before the firſt 30 days were 
elapled. The wretched crew had devoured their dog, cat, 
and all their ſhoes on board : at length, being reduced to 
the utmoſt extremity, they agreed to calt lots for their lives, 
that the body of him upon whom the lot ſhould fall might 
ſerve for ſome time to op ort the ſurvivors. The wretched 
victim was one Antonio Galatia, a Spaniſh gentleman and 
paſſenger. Him they ſhot with a muſquet ; and havi 
cut off his head, threw it overboard ;: but the entrails, and 
the reſt of the carcaſe, they greedily devoured. This hgr- 
red banquet having, as it were, fleſhed the famiſhed crew, 
they began to talk of another ſacrifice, from which, how- 
ever, they were diverted by the influence and remonſtrances 
of their captain, who prevailed upon them to be ſatisfied 
with a miſerable allowance to each per diem, cut from a 
pair of leather breeches found in the cabbin. Upon this 
calamitous pittance, re-enforced with the graſs which grew 


plentifully upon the dec, theſe poor . made ſhift to 


ſubſiſt for 20 days, at the expiration of which they were 
relieved, and taken on board one captain Bradſhiw, who 
chanced to fall in with them at ſea. By this time the whole 
crew, conſiſting of ſeven men, were ſo ſqualed and emgci- 
ated, as to exhibic an appearance at once piteous and fetri- 
ble; and ſo reduced in point of ſtrength, that it was found 
neceflary to uſe ropes and tackle for hoiſting them from 
one ſhip to the other. The circumſtance of the lot falling 
upon the Spaniard, who was the only foreigner on board, 
encourages a ſuſpicion that foul play was offered to this un- 


aſmuch as, in the compaſs of a few months, the following perſons, remark- 
able for their longevity, died in the kingdom of Scotland : William Barnes 

who had been above 70 years a ſervant in the family of Brodie, died there, 
at the age of 109, Catharine Mackenzie died in Roſsſhire, at the age of 
118, Janet Blair, deceaſed at Monemuſk, in the hire of Aberdeen, turn- 
ed of 112. Alexander Stephens, in Bamfffhire, at the age of 108. Janet 
Harper, at Bains-hole, at the age of 107. Daniel Cameron, in Rannach, 
married when he was turned of 100, and ſurvived his marriage 30 years. 
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fortunate ſtranger; but the moſt remarkable part of this whole 
incident is, that the maſter and crew could not contrive 
ſome fort of tackle to catch fiſh, with which the ſea every 
where abounds, and which, no doubt, might be caught with 
the help of a little ingenuity. If implements of this kind 
were provided in every ſhip, they would probably prevent 
all thoſe tragical events at fea that are occaſioned by 
famine. FOR, 

Previous to the more capital operations in war, we ſhall 
particularize the moſt remarkable captures that were made 
upon the enemy by ſingle ſhips of war, during the courle of 
- this ſummer and autumn. In the month of February, a 
French privateer belonging to Granville, called the Mar- 
quis de Marigny, having on board near 200 men, and 


mounted with 20 cannon, was taken by captain Parker, 


commander of his majeſty's ſhip the a ee ; who like- 
wiſe made prize of a ſmaller armed veflel, from Dunkirk, 
of eight cannon and 60 men. About the ſame period, cap- 
tain Graves; of the Unicorn, brought in the Moras privateer, 
of St. Maloes, carrying zoo men, and 22 cannon; Two 
large merchant-ſhips, loaded on the French king's account 
for Martiliique, with proviſion, clothing, and arms, for the 
troops on that iſland, were taken by captain Lendrick, com- 
mander of the Brilliant; and an Engliſh tranſport from St. 
John's, having 400 French priſoners on board, periſhed near 
the Weſtern iſlands. Within the circle of the ſame month, 
a large French ſhip from St. Domingo, richly laden fell in 
with the Favourite ſhip of war, and was carried into Gib- 
raltar. 8 
In the month of February, captain Hood, of his majeſty's 
frigate the Veſtal, belonging to a ſmall ſquadron command- 
ed by admiral Holmes, who had failed for the Weſt-Indies 
in January, _ advanced a conſiderable way a-head of 
the fleet, deſcried and gave chaſe to a fail, which proved to 
be a French frigate called the Bellona, of 220 men, and 32 
reat guns, commanded by the count de Beauhonoire, 
Captain Hood, having made a ſignal to the admiral, con- 
tinued the chaſe until he advanced within half muſquet- 
ſhot of the enemy, and then 2 in a broadſide, which 
was immediately retorted. The engagement thus begun 
was maintained with great vigour on both ſides for the 
ſpace of four hours; at the expiration of which the Bellona 
ſtruc, after having loſt all her maſts and rigging, together 
with about 40 men killed in the action. Nor was the victor 
in a much better condition. Thirty men were killed and 
wounded' on board the Veſtal. Immediately after the ene- 
my ſubmitted, all her rigging being deſtroyed by the ſhot, 
the topmaſts fell overboard ; and the was otherwiſe ſo much 
damaged, tharſhe could not proceed on her voyage. Cap- 
tain Hood, therefore, returned with his prize to Spithead ; 
and afterwards met with a gracjous reception from his ma- 
jeſty, on account of the valour and conduct he had diſ- 
layed on this occaſion. The Bellona had failed in Janu- 
ary from the iſland of Martinique, along with the Floriſ- 
ant, and another French frigate, from which ſhe had been 
ſeparated in the paſſage. Immediately after this exploit, 
captain Elliot, of the Æolus frigate, accompanied by the 
Tiis, made prize of a French Nip, the Mignonne, of 20 guns, 
my 140 men, one of four frigates employed as convoy 
ws large fleet of merchant-ſhips, near the iſland of 
*RheEe. 
In the month of March, the Engliſh frigates the South- 
ampton and Melampe, commanded by the captains Gil- 
- Fkiriſt and Hotham, being at fea to the northward on a 
cruiſe, fell in with the Dana, a French ſhip of 40 cannon, 
"and 33o men, which was engaged by captain Hotham in 
a ſhip of half the force, who maintained the battle a con- 
"Tiderable time with admirable gallantry, before his con- 
fort could come to his affiſtance. As they a4 in the 
dark captain Gilchriſt was obliged to lie by for ſome time, 
Becauſe he could not diſtinguiſh the one from the other; 
but no ſooner did the day appear than he bore down upon 
the 'Dariae with his uſual impetuoſity, and ſoon 8 
her to ſurrender: ſhe did not ſtrike, however, until 30 or 
40 of her men were ſlain: and the gallant captain Gil- 
chriſt received a grape- ſhot in his ſhoulder, which, though 
it did not deprive him of life, yet rendered him incapable 
of future ſervice: a misfortune the more to be lamented, 
as NW to a brave officer in the vigour of his age, 
and in the midſt of a ſanguinary war, which might have 
afforded him many other opportunities of ſignalizing his 
courage for the honour and advantage of his country. 
Another remarkable exploit was achieved about the ſame 
juncture by captain Barrington, commander of the ſhip 
Achilles, mounted with 60 cannon, who, to the weſtward 
of Cape-Fineſterre, encountered à French ſhip of equal 
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force, called the count de St. Florintin, bound from C 


i 1 ft U 0 
the command of the ſieur de Montay, who was ch 10 


ſtrike, after a cloſe and obſtinate engagement, in "ga | 
himſelf was mortally wounded, a great number 8 ae 
flain, and his ſhip ſo damaged, that ſhe was with Fn 
brought into Falmouth. Captain Barrington obtained ,* 
victory at the expence of about 25 men killed and wo, oP 
and all his rigging, which the enemy's ſhot rendered Dy. 
Two {mall privateers from Dunkirk were alſo ti. els, 
called the Marquis de Bareil, by the Brilliant, which... 
ried her into Kinſale in Ireland; the other called th." 
loneur, which ſtrut to the Grace cutter, aſſiſted by 2 
boats of the ſhip Rocheſter, commanded by captain % 
who ſent her into the Downs. ; ut, 
About the latter end of March, captain Samuel Falk 
in the ſhip Windfor, of 60 guns, cruiſing to the wel? 
diſcovered four large ſhips to leeward, which, when he," 
proached them, formed the line of battle a-head, in on. 
to give him a warm reception. He accordingly clo, 10 
the ſternmoſt ſhip, which ſuſtained his fire about an han. 
then the other three bearing away with all the (Qi 1, 
could carr g ſhe ſtruc her co ours, and was cond ww 
Liſbon. 


ig! 


uns, and above 200 men, fell into ths 
hands of captain Parker, of the Brilliant, who convered 
her into Plymouth. Captain Antrobus, of the Surpne, 
took the Vieux, a privateer of Bourdeaux; and a ff, 
from Dunkirk, ſtruc to captain Knight, of the Liverpol, 
off Yarmouth. In the month of May a French fiene, 
called the Arethuſa, mounted with 32 cannon, mand 
with a large complement of hands, under the command of 
the marquis de Vaudrieul, ſubmitted to two Britiſh frigue, 
the Venus and the Thames, commanded by the captains 
Harriſon and Colby, after a warm engagement, in which 59 | 
men were killed and wounded on the fide of the eneny, 
In the beginning of June an armed ſhip belonging to Du 
kirk, was brought into the Downs, by captain Angel, ck 
the Stag; and a privateer of force, called the Counte!: de 
la Serre, was ſubdued and taken, after an ovine 
action, by captain Moore, of his majeſty's ſhip the 4. 
venture. 


taken in the Weſt-Indies, particularly two French fig 
and two Dutch ſhips with French commodities, all 17 
laden, by ſome of the ſhips of the ſquadron which vice 
miral Coats commanded on the Jamaica ſtation. A fi, 
called the Velour, from St. Domingo, with a valuable ce. 
go on board, being fortified with 20 cannon, and above t 
men, fell in with the Favourite ſloop of war, under it 
command of captain Edwards, who, after an obftinate d. 
pute, carried her in -triumph to Gibraltar. At St. Chit 
topher's, in the Weſt-Indies, captain Collingwood, cis. 
mander of the king's ſhip the Creſcent, attacked two K ren 
frigates, the Amethyſte and Berkeley; the former oi vs) 
eſcaped, after a warm engagement, in which the Cree 
rigging was ſo much damaged, that ſhe could not p 
but the other was taken, and conveyed into the harbour 7 
Baſſeterre. Notwithſtanding the vigilance and courag? ; 
the Engliſh cruiſers in thoſe ſeas, the French privates 
ſwarmed to ſuch a degree, that in the courſe of this 8 
they took above 200 ſail of Britiſh ſhips, valued at G,, 
ſterling. This their ſucceſs is the more remarkable, as Of 
this time the iſland of Guadaloupe was in poſſeſſion ot 
Engliſh, and commodore Moore commanded a numero 
ſquadron in thoſe very latitudes. 3 
In the beginning of October, the Hercules ſhip of ory 
mounted with 74 guns, under the command of captain tn 
ter, cruiſing in the chops of the channel, deſcried to N 
ward a large ſhip, which proved to be the Floriſſant, ol 5 
fame force with the Hercules. Her commander, Nen 
ing the Engliſh ſhip giving chaſe, did not ſeem to. dec 
the action; but bore down upon her in a ſlanting 14 
and the engagement began with great fury. In a® 
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time, the Hercules having loſt her top-maſt, and all her 
rigging being ſhot away, the enemy took advantage of this 
faſter, made the beſt of his way, and was purſued till eight 
clock next morning, when he eſcaped behind the iſle of 
Oleron. Captain Porter was wounded in the head with a 
rape-ſhot, and loſt the uſe of one leg in the engagement. 
. taken notice of all the remarkable captures and 
exploits Gat were made and achieved by ſingle ſhips ſince 
the commencement of the preſent year, we ſhall naw pro- 
ceed to deſcribe the actions that were performed in this 
period by the different ſquadrons that conſtituted the nayal 
wer of Great-Britain. Intelligence having been received 
that the enemy medirated an invaſion upon ſome of the Bri- 
iſh territories, and that a number of flat-bottomed boats 
were prepared at Havre-de-Grace, for the purpoſe of dif. 
embarking troops, rear-admiral Rodney was, in the be- 
ginning of July, detached with a ſmall _—_— of ſhips and 
bombs to annoy and overawe that part of the coaſt of France. 
He accordingly anchored in the road of Havre, and made 
a diſpoſition to execute the inſtructions he had received. 
The bomb-veſlels being placed in the narrow channel of the 
river leading to Honfleur, began to throw their Mells, and 
continued the bombardment for 52 hours, without inter- 
miſſion, during which a numerous body of French troops 
was employed in throwing up entrenchments, erecting new 
batteries, and firing both with ſhot and ſhells upon the aſ- 
failants. The town was ſet on fire in ſeveral places, and 
burned with great fury; ſome of the boats were overturned, 
and a few of them reduced to aſhes, while the inhabitants 
forſook the place in the utmoſt conſternation; neverthele!s, 
the damage done to the enemy was too inconſiderable to 
make amends for the expence of the armament, and the 
loſs of 1900 ſhells and 1100 carcaſſes, which were expened 
in this expedition. Bombardments of this kind are at beſt 
but expenſive and unprofitable operations, and may be 
. a barbarous method of proſecuting war, inaſmuch 
as the damage falls upon the wretched inhabitants, who 
had given no cauſe of offence, and who are generally ſpared 
by an humane enemy, unleſs they have committed ſome 
particular act of provocation. . | 

The honour of the Britiſh flag was much more effectually 
aſſerted by the gallant admiral Boſcawen, who, as we have 
already obſerved, was entruſted with the conduct of a ſqua- 
dron in the Mediterranean. It muſt be owned, however, 
that his firſt attempt ſavoured of temerity. Having in vain 
diſplayed che Britiſh flag in ſight of Toulon, by way of de- 
fiance tothe French fleet that lay there at anchor, he order- 
ed three ſhips of the line, commanded by the captains Smith, 
Harland, and*Barker, to advance and burn two ſhips that 
lay cloſe to the mouth of the harbour. They accordingly 
approached with. great -intrepedity, and met with a very 
warm reception — divers batteries which they had not 
before perceived. Two ſmall forts they attempted to de- 
ſtroy, and cannonaded for ſome time with great fury; but 
being over- matched by ſuperior force, and the wind ſubſid- 
ing into a calm, they ſuſtained conſiderable damage, and were 
towed off with great difficulty, in a very ſhattered condition. 
The admiral ſeeing three of his beſt ſhips ſo roughly hand- 
led in this enterprize, returned to Gibraltar in order to re- 
fit; and M. de la Clue, the French commander of the ſqua- 
1ron at Toulon, ſeized this opportunity of ſailing, in hopes 
of paſſing the Straits mouth unobſerved, his fleet conſiſtin 
of twelve large ſhips, and three frigates. Admiral Boſ- 
cawen, who commanded fourteen ſail of the line, with two 
irigates, and as many fire-ſhips, having refitted his ſqua- 
dron, detached one frigate to cruiſe off Malaga, and ano- 
ther to hover between Eſtepona and Ceuta-point ; with a 
View to keep a good look-out, - and give timely notice in 
caſe the enemy ſhould approach. On the 17th day of Au- 
gult, at eight in the evening, the Gibraltar frigate made a 
hgnal that fourteen fail appeared on the Barbary ſhore, to 
the eaſtward of Ceuta; upon -which the Engliſh admiral 
immediately heaved up his anchors and went to ſea: at day- 
light he deſeried ſeven large ſhips lying to; but when the 
Engliſh ſquadron forebore to anſwer their fignal, they diſ- 
covered their miſtake, ſet all their ſails, and made the beſt 
of their way. This was the greater part of the French 
ſquadron commanded by M. de la Clue, from whom five 
of his large ſhips and 3 frigates had ſeparated in the night. 

ven now, perhaps, he might have eſcaped, had he not been 
obliged to wait for the Souveraine, which was a heavy 
aller. At noon the wind, which had blown a freſh gale, 
died away, and although admiral Boſcawen had made ſignal 
tO chaſe, and engage in a line of battle a-head, it was not 
till half an hour two that ſome of his headmolt ſhips 
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could cloſe with the tear of the enemy; which, though 


greatly out- numbered, fought with uncommon bravery. 


he Engliſh admiral, without waiting to return the fire of 
the ſternmoſt, which he received as he paſſed, uſed all his 
endeayours to come up with the Ocean, which M. de la 
Clue commanded in prion. and about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, running athwart her hawſe, poured into her a fu- 
rious broadſide; thus the engagement began with equal 
yigour on both ſides. This 1 however, was of ſhort 
duration. In about half an hour admiral Boſcawen's mizen- 
maſt and topſail- yards were ſhot away; and the enemy 
hoiſted all the fail they could carry. Mr Boſcawen having 
ſhifted his flag from the Namur to the Newark, joined ſome 
other ſhips in attacking the Centaur, of 74 guns, which, 
being thus oyerpowered, was obliged to ſurrender. The 
Britiſh admiral purſued them all night, during which the 
Souveraine, and the Guerrier, altered their courſe, and de- 
ſerted their commander. At day-break, M. de la Clue, 
whoſe left leg had been broke in the engagement, perceiv- 
ing the Engliſh ſquadron crowding all their fails to come 
up with him, and finding himſelf on the coaſt of Portugal, 
determined to burn his Give, rather than they ſhould tall 
into the hands of the victors. The Ocean was run aſhore 
two leagues from Lagos, near the fort of Almadana, the 
commander of which fired three ſhot at the Engliſh; ano- 
ther captain of the French ſquadron followed the example 
of his commander, and both endeavoured to diſembark 
their men, but the ſea being rough, this proved a very te- 
dious and difficult attempt. The captains of the Teme— 
raire and Modeſte, inſtead of deſtroying their ſhips, anchor- 
ed as near as they could to the forts Xavier and Lagres, in 
hopes of enjoying their protection; but in this hope they 
were diſappointed. M. de la Clue had been landed, and 
the command of the Ocean was left to the count de Carne, 
who, having received one broadſide from the America, ſtruc 
his colours, and the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of this noble 
prize, the beſt ſhip in the French navy, mounted with 80 
cannon. Captain Bently, of the Warſpight, who had re- 
markably fignalized himſelf by his courage during the ac- 
tion of the preceding day, atiacked the 'Temeraire, of 74 
guns, and brought her off with little damage. Vice-admi- 
ral Broderick, the ſecond in command, advancing with his 
diviſion, burned the Redoubtable, of 74 guns, which was 
bulged, and abandoned by her men and officers; but they 
made prize ot the Modeſte, carrying 64 guns, which had 
not been much injured in the engagement. This victory 
was obtained by the Engliſh admiral at a very ſmall ex- 
pence of men; the whole number of the killed and wound- 
ed not exceeding 250 on board of the Britiſh ſquadron, 
though the carnage among the enemy mult have been much 
more conſiderable, as M. de la Clue, in his letter to the 
French embaſſador at Liſbon, owned that on board of his 
own ſhip, the Ocean, 100 men were killed on the ſpot, and 
70 dangerouſly wounded : but the moſt ſevere circumſtance 
of this diſaſter was the loſs of four capital ſhips, two of 
which were deſtroyed, and the other two brought in tri- 
umph to England, to be numbered among the beſt bottoms 
of the Britiſh navy. What augmented the good fortuac 
of the victors, was, that not one officer loſt his life in the 
engagement. Captain Bently, whom the admiral diſpatch- 
ed to England with the tidings of his ſucceſs, met with a 
promuns reception from the king, who knighted him tor 

is gallantry, 

As we propoſe to throw together all the naval tranſactions 
of the year, eſpecially thoſe that happened in the European 
ſeas, that they may be comprehended as it were in one view, 
we muſt now, without regard to time, poſtpone many pre- 
vious events of importance, and record the laſt action by 
ſea that in the courſe of this year diſtinguiſhed the flag of 
Great-Britain. The court of Verſailles, in order to em 
| barrace the Britiſh miniſtry, and divert the attention from 
all external expeditions, had in the winter projected a 
plan for invading ſome part of the Britiſh dominions; 
and in the beginning of the year had actually begun 
to make preparations on different parts of the coaſt for 
carrying this deſign into execution. Even as far bac as 
the latter end of May, meſſages from the king to both 
houſes of parliament were delivered by the earl of Holder- 
neſſe and mr. Pitt, the two. ſecretaries of ſtate, ſignifying 
that his majeſty had received advices of preparations mak- 
ing by the French court, with a deſign to invade Great-Eri- 
tain: that though perſuaded, by the univerſal zeal and at- 
fection of his people, any ſuch attempt muſt under the bleſ- 
ſing of God, end in the deſtruction of thoſe who engaged 
in it: yet he apprehended he ſhould not act conſiſtent with 
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that paternal care and concern which he had always ſhown 
for the ſatery and preſervation of his ſuhjects, if he omitted 


any means iu his power which might be neceſſary for their 


de ence; he therefore acquainted the | pong with his 
having received repeated intelligence of the enemy's prepa- 
rations, to the end that his majeity might, if he ſhould think 
proper, in purſuance of the late act of parliament, cauſe 
the militia, or ſuch part thereof as ſhould be neceſſary, to 
be drawn out and embodied, in order to march as occaſion 
ſhould require. Theſe meflages were no ſooner read, 
than each houle ſeparately reſolved to preſent an addrels, 
thanking his majeſty for having communicated this intelli- 
gence; aſſuring him that uy would, with their lives and 
fortunes, ſupport him againſt all attempts whatever : that, 
warmed with affection and zeal for his perſon and govern- 
ment, and animated by indignation at the daring deſigns 
of an enemy whoſe fleet had hitherto ſhunned the terror of 
the Britiſh navy, they would chearfully exert their utmoſt 
effort to repel all inſults, and effectually enable their ſove- 
reign not only to diſappoint the attemps of France, bur, 
by the bleſſing of God, turn them to their own confuſion, 
The commons at the ſame time reſolved upon another ad- 


dreſs, defiring his majeſty would give directions to his heu- - 


tenants of the ſeveral counties, ridings, and places within 
South-Britain, to uſe the utmoſt diligence and attention in 
executing the ſeveral acts of parliament made for the better 
ordering the militia. 

Theſe andotherprecautionaryſteps were accordingly taken; 
but the adminiſtration wiſely placed their chief dependence 
upon the ſtrength of the navy, part of which was ſo divided 
and ſtationed, as to bloc up all the harbours of France in 
which the enemy were known to make any naval armament 
of conſequence. We have ſeen in what manner rear-admiral 
Rodney viſited the town and harbour of Havre-de-Grace, 
and ſcoured that part of the coaſt in ſucceſſive cruiſes: we 
have alſo recorded the expedition and victory of admiral 
Boſcawen over the ſquadron of La Clue, which was equip- 
ped at Toulon, with a deſign to aſſiſt in the projected inva- 
ſion. Notwithſtanding this diſaſter, the French miniltry 
perſiſted in their deſign; towards the execution of which 
they had prepared another conſiderable fleet, in the har- 
bours of Rochefort, Breſt, and Port-Louis, to be com- 
manded by M. de Conflans, and re- enforced by a conſider- 
able body of troops, which were actually aſſembled under 
Duc d'Aiguillon, at Vannes, in Lower Bretagne. Flat- 
bottomed boats and tranſports to be uſed in this expedition 
were prepared in different ports on the coaſt of France; 
and a ſmall ſquadron was equipped at Dunkirk, under the 
command of an enterprizing adventurer, called Thurot, 
who had, in the courſe of the preceding year ſignaliſed 
his courage and conduct in a large privateer called the 
Belleiſle, which had ſcoured the North ſeas, taken a num- 
ber of ſhips, and at one time maintained an obſtinate battle 
mn two Engliſh frigates, which were obliged to deſiſt, 
after having received conſiderable damage. This man's 
name became a terror to the merchants of Great-Britain ; 
for his valour was not more remarkable in battle than his 
conduct in eluding the purſuit of the Britiſh cruiſers, who 
were ſucceſſively detached in queſt of him, through every 
part of the German ocean and North ſea, as far as the iſlands 
of Orkney. It muſt be likewiſe owned, for the honour of 
human nature, that this bold mariner, though deſtitute of 
the advantages of birth and education, was remarkably 
diſtinguiſhed by his generoſity and compaſſion to thoſe who 
had the nusfortune to fall into his power ; and that his de- 
portment 1n every reſpect entitled him to a much more ho- 
nourable rank in the ſervice of his country. The court of 
Verſailles were not inſenſible of his merit. He obtained a 
commiſſion from the French king, and was veſted with the 
command of the ſmall armament now fitting out in the har- 
bour of Dunkirk. The Britiſh government being appriſed 
of all theſe particulars, took ſuch meaſures to defeat the 
purpoſed invaſion as muſt have conveyed a very high idea 
of the power of Great-Britain to thoſe who confidered, that, 
excluſive of the force oppoſed to this defign, they at the 
ſame time carried on the moſt vigorous and important ope- 
rations of war in Germany, America, the Eaft and Weſt- 
Indies. Thurot's armament at Dunkirk was watched by 
an Engliſh ſquadron in the Downs, commanded by com- 
modore Boys; the port of Havre was guarded by rear-ad- 
miral Rodney; mr. Boſcawen had been ſtationed off Tou- 
lon, and the coaſt of Vannes was ſcoured by a ſmall ſqua- 
dron detached from fir Edward Hawke, who had during 
the ſummer blocked up the harbour of Breſt, where Con- 
flans lay with his fleet, in order to be joined by the other 
diviſions of the armament. Theſe different ſquadrons of 
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doubled vigour; and even after the defeat of La 
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the Britiſh navy were connected by a chain of 
cruiſers ; ſo that the whole coaſt of France, from Hy. 
to the extremity of Bretagne, was diſtreſſed by an kirk 
blockade. | _ 
The French miniſtry being thus hampered, forbore het 
attempt upon Britain; and the projected invaſion 0 _ 
to hang in ſuſpence till the month of Auguſt, in the N 
ning of which their army in Germany was defeated at Nu. 
den. Their deſigns in that country being baffled h. Ni 
diſaſter, they ſeemed to convert their chief attention Ke 1 
ſea-armament; the preparations were reſumed wit N 
reſolved to try their fortune in a deſcent. They ns, the 
poſed to diſembark a body of troops in Ireland. 1 
received orders to fail from Dunkirk with the firſt o ay 
nity, and ſhape his courſe round the northern parts ot Con 
land, that he might alarm the coaſt of Ireland, and _ 
a diverſion from that part where Conflans intended to effe . 
tuate the diſembarkation of his forces. The tranf, g 
and ſhips of war were aſſembled at Breſt and Rochen 
having on board a train of artillery, with ſaddles, and other 
accoutrements for cavalry, to be mounted in Ireland: and 
a body ot French troops, including part of the Iriſh hy; ade 
was kept in readineſs to embark. The execution of thi; 
ſcheme was, however, prevented by the vigilance of f. 


Edward Hawke, who blocked up the harbour of Breſt wir), 


a fleet of 23 capital ſhips; while another ſquadron of ſmall; 
ſhips and frigates, under the command of captain Duff 
continued to cruiſe along the French coaſt, from port 
L'Orient, in Bretagne, to the point of St. Gilles in Poitou. 
At length, however, in the beginning of November, th: 
Britiſh ſquadron, commanded by fir Edward Hawke, fr 
Charles Hardy, and rear-admiral Geary, were driven fron 
the coaſt of France by ſtreſs of weather, and on the grh diy 


. of the month anchored in Torbay. The French admiri|, 


Conflans, ſnatched this opportunity of failing from Bret, 
with 21 fail of the line and four frigates, in hopes of being 
able to deſtroy the Engliſh ſquadron commanded by capt 
Duff, before the large fleet could return from the coat of 
England. Sir Edward Hawke having received intelligence 
that the French fleet had failed from Breſt, immediately 
ſtood to ſea, in order to purſue them; and in the mean 
time, the government iſſued orders for guarding all thoſe 
parts of the coaſt that were thought the moſt expoſed to a 
deſcent. The land- forces were put in motion, and quar. 


tered along the ſhore of Kent and Suſſex: all the ſhips of 


war in the different harbours, even thoſe that had juſt ar. 


rived from America, were ordered to put to ſea, and every 


ſtep was taken to diſconcert the deſigns of the enemy. 
While theſe meaſures were taken with equal vigour and 
deliberation, fir Edward Hawke ſteered his courle directly 
for Quiberon, on the coaſt of Bretagne, which he ſuppoled 
would be the rendezvous of the French ſquadron : but, not- 
withſtanding his utmoſt efforts, he was driven by a hard 


- gale conſiderably to the weſtward, where he was joined by 


two frigates, the Maidſtone and Coventry. Thee he d. 
rected to keep a- head of the ſquadron. The weather grov- 
ing more moderate, the former made a ſignal for lecing a 


fleet, on the 20th day of November, at half an hour fat 
eight o'clock in the morning, and in an hour afterwards 


diſcovered them to be the enemy's ſquadron. They wee 
at that time in chaſe of captain Duff's ſquadron, which no 
Joined the large fleet, after having run ſome riſque of be. 
ing taken. Sir Edward Hawke, who, when the Maiditone 


gave the firſt notice, had formed the line a-breaſt, nor 


ceiving that the French admiral endeavoured to clcape 
all the (ail he could carry, threw out a ſignal for ſeven i 
his ſhips that were neareſt the enemy to chaſe, and endet 
voured to detain them, until they could be re-enforced 0) 


the reſt of the ſquadron, which were ordered to form into 


a line of battle a-head, as they bad chaſed, that no _ 
might be loſt in the purſuit. Conſidering the roughnels : 
the weather, which was extremely tempeſtuous; thc _ 
of the coaſt, which is in this place rendered very ow 74 
by a great number of ſand-banks, ſhoals, rocs, and we 
as entirely unknown to the Britiſh ſailors, as they Were © 
miliar to the French navigators; the dangers of a ſhort _ 
dark night, and a lee-ſhore ; it required extraordinary . 
ſolution in the Engliſh admiral to attempt hoſtilities 07 
occaſion : but fir Edward Hawke, ſteeled with the mn 
ty and fortitude of his own heart, animated by Smet 
for his country, and well acquainted with the impo ane 
of the ſtake on which the ſafety of that country in 1 
meaſure depended, was reſolved to run e 
riſques in his endeavours to fruſtrate at once * rer 
ſcheme projected for the annoyance of his fellow- ub 
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With reſpett to his ſhips of the line, he had but the ads 


W - of one in point of number, and no ſuperiority in 
_— metal, — M. de Conflans might — 
ha7arded a fair battle on the open fea, without any impu- 
tation of temerity: but he thought * to play a more 
artful game, though it did not ſuccced according to his 
expectation. He kept his fleet in a body, and retired cloſe 
in ſhore, with a view to draw the Englith ſquadron among 
the ſhoals and iſlands, on which he hoped they would pay 
dear for their raſhneſs and impetuoſity, while he and his 
officers, who were perfectly acquainted with the navigati- 
on could either ſtay, and take advantage of the diſaſter, or, 
if hard preſſed, retire through channels unknown to the 
Britiſh pilots. At half an hour after two the van of the 
Engliſh fleet began the engagement with the rear of the 
enemy, in the neighbourhood of Belleifle. Every ſhip as 
the advanced poured in a broadſide on the ſternmoſt of the 
French, and bore down upon their van, leaving the rear to 
thoſe that came after. Sir Edward Hawke, in the Royal 
George, of 110 guns, reſerved his fire in paſſing through 
the rear of the enemy, and ordered his maſter to bring him 
along · ſide of the French admiral, who commanded in per- 
{on on board the Soleil Royal, a ſhip mounted with 80 can- 
non, and provided with a complement of 1200 men. When 
the pilot remonſtrated that he could not obey his command, 
without the moſt imminent riſque of running upon a ſhoal, 
the brave veteran replied, © you have done your duty in 
ſhowing the danger; now you are to comply with my order, 
and lay me * fp the Soleil Royal.“ His wiſh was gra- 
tified : the Royal George ranged up with the French admiral. 
The Theſee, another large ſhip of the enemy, running 
up between the two commanders, ſuſtained the fire that 
was reſerved for the Soleil Royal; but in returning the 
firſt broadſide foundered, in conſequence of the high fea 
that entered her lower dec-ports, and filled her with water. 
Nothwithſtanding the boiſterous weather, a great number 
of ſhips on both tides fought with equal fury and dubious 
ſucceſs, till about four in the afternoon, when the Formi- 
dable ſtruc her colours. The Superbe ſhared the fate of 
the Theſee in going to the bottom. The Hero hauled 
down her colours in token of ſubmiſſion, and dropped an- 
chor; but the wind was ſo high, that no boat could be 
{ent to take poſſeſſion. By this time day-light began to 
fail, and the greater part of the French fleet eſcaped un- 
der cover of the darkneſs. Night approaching, the wind 
blowing with augmented violence on a lee- ſhore, and the 
Britiſh ſquadron being entangled among unknown ſhoals 
and iſlands, fir Edward Hawke made the ſignal for anchor- 
ing to the weſtward of the ſmall iſland Dumet; and here 
the fleet remained all night in a very dangerous riding, 
alarmed by the fury of the ſtorm, and the inceſſant firing 
of guns of diſtreſs, without their knowing whether it pro- 
ceeded from friend or enemy. The Soleil Royal had, un- 
der favour of the night, anchored alſo in the midſt of the 
Britiſh ſquadron; but at day-break M. de Conflans order- 
ed her cable to be cut, and ſhe drove a-ſhore to the weſt- 
ward of Crozie. The Engliſh admiral immediately made 
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called Lefour, where the Reſolution, another ſhip of the 
Britiſh ſquadron, was already grounded. Here they were 
both irrecoverably loſt, in ſpite of all the aſſiſtance that 
could be given: but all their men and part of the ſtores, 
were ſaved, and the wrecs ſet on fire by order of the ad- 
miral. He likewiſe detached the Portland, Chatham, and 
Vengeance to deſtroy the Soleil Royal, which was burned 
by her own people, before the Engliſh ſhips could ap- 
proach ; but they arrived time enough to reduce the Hero 
to aſhes on the Lefour, where ſhe had been alſo ſtranded; 
and the Juſte, another of their great ſhips periſhed in the 
mouth of the Loire. The admiral perceiving ſeven large 
[hips of the enemy riding at anchor between Point-Penyas 
and the mouth of the river Vilaine, made the ſignal to 
weigh, in order to attac them, but the fury of the ſtorm 
increaſed to ſuch a degree, that he was obliged to remain 
at anchor, and even order the top- gallant- maſts to be ſtruc. 
n the mean time, the French ſhips being lightened of 
mer cannon, their officers took advantage of the flood, 
and a more moderate gale under the land, to enter the 

Uaine, where they lay within half a mile of the entrance, 
protected by ſome occaſional batteries erected on the ſhore, 
and by two large frigates moored acroſs the mouth of the 


, * During the war, the Engliſh had already taken and deſtroyed 27 French 
ups of the line, and 31 frigates: two of their great ſhips and four fri- 
Fates periſhed ; fo that their whole loſs in that particular, amounted to 64 ; 
Fcreas the loſs of Great-Britain did not exceed ſeven fail of the line, and 
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hgnal to the Eſſex to flip cable, and purſue her; and, in 
obeying this order, ſhe ran unfortunately on a ſand-bank 


harbour. Thus they were effectually ſecured from any at- 
tempts of ſmall veffels; and as for large ſhips, there was 
not water ſufficient to float them within Soheing diſtance of 
the enemy. On the whole, this battle, in which a very in- 
confiderable number of lives was loſt, may be conſidered 
as one of the moſt perilous and important actions that ever 
Ja LW in any war between the two nations; for it not 
only defeated the projected invaſion, which had hung me- 
nacing ſo long over the apprehenfions of Great-Britain 
but it gave the finiſhing blow to the nayal power of France, 
which was totally diſabled from undertaking any thing of 
conſequence in the ſequel . By this time, indeed, Thurot 
had eſcaped from Dinkirk, and directed his courſe to the 
North-ſea, whither he was followed by commodore Boys, 
who nevertheleſs was diſappointed in his purſuit ; but the 
fare of that enterprizing 2 falls under the annals 
of the —_— ear, among the tranſactions of which it 
ſhall be recorded. As for 5 Edward Hawke, he continu— 
ed cruiſing off the coaſt of Bretagne for a conſiderable time 
after the victory he had obtained, taking particular care to 
bloc up the mouth of the river Vilaine, that the ſeven French 
ſhips might not eſcape and join M. Conflans, who made 
ſhift to reach Rochefort with the ſhattered remains of his 
ſquadron. Indeed, this ſervice became ſuch a conſidera- 
ble object in the eyes of the Britiſh miniſtry, that a large 
fleet was maintained upon this coaſt, apparently for no other 
N during a whole year, and, after all, the enemy 
eluded their vigilance. Sir Edward Hawke, having un- 
dergone a long and dangerous conflict with tempeſtuous 
weather, was at length recalled, and preſented to his ſove- 
reign, who gratified him with a conſiderable penſion, for 
the courage and conduct he had ſo often and ſo long diſ- 
played in the ſervice of his country; and his extraordina- 
ry merit was afterwards honoured with the approbation of 
the parhament. The people of France were ſo diſpirited 
by the defeat of their army at Minden, and the difaſter of 
their ſquadron at Lagos, that the miniſtry at Verſailles- 
thought E. to conceal the extent of their laſt misfor- 
tune under a paliating detain publiſhed in the Gazette of 
Paris, as a letter from M. Conflans to the count de St. Flo- 
rentine, ſecretary of the marine. In this partial milrepre- 
ſentation their admiral was made to affirm, that the Britiſh 
fleet conſiſted of 40 ſhips of the line of battle, beſides fri- 
gates; that the Soleil Royal had obliged the Royal George 
to ſhare off; that the ſeven ſhips which retreated into the 
river Vilaine had received very little damage, and would 
be ſoon repaired; and that, by the junction of Bompart's 
ſquadron, he ſhould be ſoon able to give a good account 
of the Engliſh admiral. Theſe tumid affertions, ſo void 
of truth, are not to be imputed to an illiberal ſpirit of vain 
glory, fo much as to a political deſign of extenuating the 
national calamity, and ſupporting the ſpirit of the people. 
The alarm of the French invaſion, which was thus ſo 
happily fruſtrated, not only diſturbed the quiet of Great- 
Britain, but alſo diffuſed itſelf to the kingdom of Ireland, 
where it was productive of ſome public diſorder. In the 
latter end of October the two houſes of parliament, aſſem- 
bled at Dublin, received a formal meſſage from the duke 
of Bedford, lord-lieutenant of that kingdom, to the fol- 
lowing effect: That, by a letter from the ſecretary of ſtate, 
written by his majeſty's expreſs command, it appeared that 
France, tar from reſigning her plan of invaſion, on ac- 
count of the diſaſter that befel her Toulon ſquadron, was 
more and more confirmed in het purpoſe, and even inſti- 
gated by deſpair itſelf, to attempt at all hazards the only 
reſource ſhe ſeemed to have left for thwarting, by a diver- 
ſion at home, the meaſures of England abroad in proſccut- 
ing a war which hitherto opened in all parts of the world, 
{o unfavourable a proſpect to the views of French ambiti- 
on : that in caſe the body of French troops, amounting to 
18,000 men, under the command of the duc d'Aiguillon, 
aftlembled at Vannes, where alſo a ſufficient number of 
tranſports was prepared, ſhould be able to elude the Bri- 
tith ſquadron, Ireland would, in all probability, be one 
of their chief objects; his grace hang it, therefore, in- 
cumbent upon him, in a matter of ſuch high importance 
to the welfare of that kingdom, to communicate this in- 
telligence to the Iriſh parliament. He told them his ma- 
jeſty would make no doubt but that the zeal of his faith- 
ful proteſtant ſubjects in that kingdom had been already 
ſuficiently quickened by the repeated accounts received 
of the enemy's dangerous deſigns, and actual preparations 


five frigates. It may be eaſily conceived how the French marine, at firſt 
greatly inferior to the naval power of Britain, muſt have been affected by 
this dreadful balance to its prejudices 
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made at a vaſt expence, in order to invade the ſeveral 
2 of the Britiſh dominions. He gave them to under- 
and he had received his ſovereign's commands to ule his 

utmoſt endeavours to animate and excite his loyal people 

of Ireland to exert their well-known zeal and ſpirit in ſup- 

port of his majeſty's government, and in defence of all that 

was dear to them, by timely preparation to reſiſt and fruſ- 
trate any attempts of the enemy to diſturb the quiet and 
ſhake the ſecurity of this kingdom: he, therefore in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, recommended it to them to manifeſt, 

upon this occaſion, that zeal for the preſent happy eſtabliſh- 
ment, and that affection for his majeſty's perſon and go- 
vernment, by which the parliament of that nation had 
been ſo often diſtinguiſhed. Immediately after this meſ- 
ſage was communicated, the houſe of commons unanimouſly 
reſolved to preſent an addreſs to the lord-lieutenant, thank- 
ing his grace for the care and concern he had ſhown for the 
ſafety of Ireland in having imparted intelligence of ſo great 
importance; defiring him to make uſe of ſuch means as 
ſhould appear to him the moſt effectual for the ſecurity and 
defence x: the kingdom ; and affuring him, that the houſe 
would make good whatever expence ſhould be neceſſarily 
incurred for that purpoſe. This intimation, and the ſteps 
that were taken in conſequence of it for the defence of 
Ireland, produced ſuch apprehenſions and diſtraction among 
the — of that kingdom, as had well nigh proved fatal 
to the public credit. In the firſt tranſports of popular fear, 
there was ſuch an extraordinary run upon the banks of 
Dublin, that ſeveral conſiderable bankers were obliged to 
ſtop payment; and the circulation was in danger of being 
ſuddenly ſtagnated, when the lord-lieutenant, the mem- 
bers of both houſes of parliament, the lord- mayor, aldermen, 
merchants, and principal traders of Dublin, engaged in an 
aſſociation to ſupport public credit, by taking the notes of 
bankers in payment: a reſolution which effectually anſwer- 
ed the purpoſe intended. 

Howſoever the court of Verſailles might have flattered 
itſelf that their invading army would in Ireland be joined 
by a great number of the natives, in all probability it would 
have been diſappointed in this hope, had their purpoſed 
deſcent even been carried into execution, for no ſigns of 
diſaffection to the reigning family appeared at this junc- 
vure. On the contrary, the wealthy individuals of the 
Romiſh perſuaſion offered to accommodate the government 
with large ſums of money, in cafe of neceſſity, to ſupport 
the — eſtabliſhment againſt all its enemies; and the 
Roman catholics of the city of Cork, in a body, preſented 
an addreſs to the lord-lieutenant, expreſſing their loyalty 
in the warmeſt terms of aſſurance. After having congra- 
tulated his grace on the unparalleled ſucceſſes which had 
attended his majeſty's arms, and expreſſed their ſenſe of the 
king's paternal tenderneſs for his kingdom of Ireland, 
they acknowledged, with the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude, 
that protection and indulgence they had enjoyed under his 
majeſty's mild and auſpicious reign. They profeſſed the 
warmeſt indignation at the threatened invaſion of the king- 
dom, by an enemy, who, grown deſperate from repeated 
defeats, might poſſibly make that attempt as a laſt effort, 
vainly flattered with the imaginary hope of aſſiſtance in 
Ireland, from the former attachments of their deluded pre- 
deceſſors. They aſſured his grace, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, that ſuch ſchemes were altogether inconſiſtent with 
their principles and intentions; that they would, to the ut- 
moſt exertion of their abilities, with their lives and fortunes, 
join in the defence and ſupport of his majeſty's royal perſon 
and government againſt all invaders whatſoever: that they 
ſhould be always ready to concur in ſuch meaſures, and to 
act ſuch parts in defence of the kingdom, in common with 
the reſt of his majeſty's ſubjects, as his grace in his great 
wiſdom ſhould be pleaſed to appoint; and think them- 
ſelves particularly happy to be under the direction and com- 
mand of ſo known an aſſertor of liberty, ſuch an impor- 
tant and diſtinguiſhed governor. Finally, they expreſſed 
the moſt — wiſh, that his majeſty's arms might be 
crowned with ſuch a continuance of ſucceſs as ſhould enable 
him to defeat the devices of all his enemies, and obtain a 
ſpeedy and honourable peace. This cordial addreſs, which 
was tranſmitted to the earl of Shannon, and by him preſent- 
ed to the duke of Bedford, muſt have been very agreeable 
to the government at ſuch a critical conjuncture. 

Although no traces of diſaffection to his majeſty's family 
appeared on this trying occaſion, it muſt nevertheleſs be 
acknowledged that a ſpirit of diſſatisfaction broke out with 
extraordinary violence among the populace of Dublin. 


The preſent lord-lieutenant was not remarkably popular in 


his adminiſtration. He had beſtowed one place of con- 
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ſiderable importance upon a gentleman whoſe 
obnoxious to many people in that kingdom, a 
failed in that affability md — which a gap 
ferocious nation expects to find in the character of h * 
whoſe rule they are ſubjected. Whether the wh 
at his deportment had created enemies to his 
nation in general began to entertain doubts and jealof 
of the government's deſigns ; certain it is, great Pains ty. 
taken to propogate a belief among the lower ſort of * 
that an union would ſoon be effected between Great neh 85 
and Ireland; in which caſe this laſt kingdom would — 
prived of its parliament and independency, and be (1; y 
ed tothe ſame taxes that are levied upon the people of ug 
land. This notion inflamed the populace to ſuch a a., © 
that they aſſembled in a prodigious multitude, 
the houſe of lords, inſulted the peers, ſeated an old wom 
on the throne, and ſearched for the journals, which bad 
they been found, they would have committed to the ave 
Not content with this outrage, they compelled the __ 
bers of both houſes whom they met in the ſtreets to take x; 
oath that they would never conſent to ſuch an union : 
give any vote contrary to the true intereſt of Ireland, 
Divers coaches belonging ſto obnoxious perſons were a 
ſtroyed, and their horſes killed; and a gibbet was ereted 
for one gentleman in particular, who narrowly eſcaped tj; 
ungovernable rage of thoſe riotous inſurgents. A body gf 
horſe and infantry were drawn out on this occaſion, in order 
to over-awe the multitude, which at night diſperſed of jr 
ſelf. Next day addrefles to the lord-licutenant were are: 
to by both houſes of parliament, and a committee of cg. 
quiry appointed, that the ringleaders of the tumult mish: 
be diſcovered, and brought to condign puniſhment, * 
When the miniſtry of England received the firſt advice 
that M. Thurot had eſcaped from Dunkirk with a {mall 
{quadron of armed ſhips, having on board a body of land- 
troops, deſigned for a private expedition on the coaſt of 
Scotland or Ireland, exprefles were immediately diſpatched 
to the commanding officers of the forces in North-Britain, 
with orders to put the forts along the coaſt of that kins- 
dom, in the beſt poſture of defence; and to hold every 
thing in readineſs to repel the enemy, in caſe they ſhould 
attempt a deſcent. In conſequence of theſe inſtructions, 
beacons were erected for the immediate communication of 
intelligence; places of rendezvous appointed for the te- 
gular troops and militia; and ſtrict orders iſſued that no 
officer ſhould abſent himſelf from his duty, on any pretence 
whatever. The greateſt encomium that can be given to 
the character of this partizan, is on account of the alam 
which the failing of his puny armament ſpread through the 
whole extent of ſuch a powerful kingdom, whole fleets 
covered the ocean. Perhaps Thurot's career would hare 
been ſooner ſtopped, had commodore Boys been victualled 
for alonger cruiſe; but this commander was obliged to put 
into Leith for a ſupply of proviſions, at the very time when 
Thurot was ſeen hovering on the coaſt near Aberdeen; 
and before the Engliſh ſquadron was provided for a pro- 
ſecution of the cruiſe, the other had taken {helter at Got: 
tenburg, in Sweden. | 
Having finiſhed the detail of the actions achieved in the 
European ſeas by the nayal force of Great-Britain within 
the compaſs of the preſent year, we ſhall now proceed t 
record the exploits of the Britiſh arms within the tropichs, 
and particularly the expedition to Martinique and Gude 
loupe, which is ſaid to have ſucceeded even beyond the 
expectation of the miniſtry. A plan had been formed 
for improving the ſucceſs of the preceding year in Nont: 
America, by carrying the Britiſh arms up the rler s 
Laurence, and beſieging Quebeck, the capital of Canada. 
The armament 1 againſt the French iſlands 0 
Martinique and Guadaloupe conſtituted part of this d. 
ſign, inaſmuch as the troops embarked on that expedition 
were, in caſe of a miſcarriage at Martinique, intended i 
re-enforce the Britiſh army in North-America, which was 
juſtly conſidered as the chief ſear of the war. What hope 
of ſucceſs the adminiſtration conceived from an my 
upon Martinique may be gueſſed from the tate - ; Y 
iſland, as it appeared in a memorial Je } = 
French king's lieutenants of its ſeveral diftricts, co the 9 
neral of the French iſlands, in conſequence of an 0! ch 
iflued in November, for holding them in readinels to rr 
and defend the iſland from the Engliſh, of whoſe 25 
they were appriſed. They reprelented, that the be 
with the Dutch was become their ſole dependent they 
they could expect no ſuccour from Europe, by whic L Fi 
had been abandoned ever ſince the commencement o. 
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ag among them had abuſed the intention of the general, 
| 8 inſtead of being of ſervice to the colony, had fixed an 
arbitrary price for all the proviſions which they brought in, 
: well as for the commodities which they exported; of 
conſequence, the former was valued at as high a price as 
their avarice could exact, and the latter ſunk as low in 
value as their own ſelfiſh hearts could conceive: that the 
colony for two months had been deſtitute of all Kinds of 
-ovifions;3 the commodities of the planters lay upon their 
hands; and their negroes were in danger of periſhing 
through hunger; a circumſtance that excited the appre- 
henſion of the moſt dreadful conſequences ; as to ſlaves, 
half-ſtarved, all kinds of bondage were equal; and peo- 
e reduced to ſuch a fituation were often driven to deſpair, 
ſeeking in anarchy and confuſion a remedy from the evils 
by which they were oppreſſed: that the beſt provided of 
the inhabitants laboured under the want of the common 
neceſſaries of life; and others had not ſo much as a grain 
of ſalt in their houſes: that there was an irreparable ſcar- 
city of ſlaves to cultivate their land ; and the planters were 
reduced to the neceſſity of killing their cattle to ſupport 
the lives of thoſe who remained alive; fo that the mills 
were no longer worked, and the inhabitants conſumed 
beforehand what ought to be reſerved for their ſuſtenance, 
in caſe of being blocked » by the enemy. They deſired, 
therefore, that the general would ſuppreſs the permiſſions 
ranted to particular merchants, and admit neutral veſſels 
| freely into their ports, that they might trade with the co- 
jonifl unmoleſted and unreſtrained. They obſerved, that 
the citadel of Port-Royal ſeemed the principal object on 
which the ſafety and defence of the country depended; as 
the loſs of it would be neceſſarily attended with the reduc- 
tion of the whole iſland : they, therefore, adviſed that this 
fort ſhould be properly provided with every thing neceſ- 
fary for its ſafety and defence; and that magazines of pro- 
viſion as well as ammunition ſhould be eſtabliſhed in dif- 
ferent quarters of the iſland. This remonſtrance plainly 
proves that the iſland was wholly unprepared to repel the 
meditated invaſion, and juſtifies the plan adopted by the 
miniſtry of Great-Britain. The regular troops of Marti- 
nique conſiſted of about twenty independent companies 
greatly defective in point of number. The militia was 
compoſed of burghers and planters diſtreſſed and diſſatis- 
fied, mingled with a parcel of wretched negroe ſlaves, 
groaning under the moſt intolerable miſery, from whence 
they could have no hope of deliverance but by a ſpeedy 
change of maſters ; their magazines were empty, and their 
fortifications out of repair. 

Such was the ſtate of the Martinique, when the inhabi- 
tants every day expected a viſit from the Britiſh armament, 
whoſe progreſs we ſhall now relate. On the 12th day of 
November, in the preceding year, captain Hughes failed 
from St. Helen's, with eight ſail of the line, one frigate, 
four bomb-ketches, and a fleet of tranſports, having on 
board fix regiments of infantry, and a detachment of artil- 
lery, beſides 800 marines diſtributed among the ſhips of 
war, this whole force being under the command of major- 
general Hopſon, an old experienced officer, aſſiſted by ma- 
jor-general Barrington, the colonels Armiger and Haldane, 
the lieutenant- colonels Trapaud andClavering, acting in ca- 
pacity of brigadiers. After a voyage of ſeven weeks and three 
days, the fleet arrived at Barbadoes and anchored in Car- 
liſle- bay, where they joined commodore Moore, appointed 
by his majeſty to command the united ſquadrons, amount- 
ing to io ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and bomb- ketches. 
Ten days were employed in ſupplying tlie fleet with wood 
and water, in waiting for the hotpital ſhip, in reviews, re- 
embarkations, Councils of war, afſemblies of the council 
belonging to the iſland, in ifſuing proclamations, and beat- 
ing up for volunteers. At length, every great ſhip being 
re-enforced with 40 negroes, to be employed in drawing 
the artillery; and the troops, which did not exceed 5800 
men, being joined by 200 highlanders, belonging to the 
lecond battalion of the regiment commanded by lord John 

lurray in North-America, who were brought as recruits 
from Scotland, under convoy of the ſhip Ludlow-Caſtle, the 
whole armament ſailed from Carliſle-bay on the 13th day 
of January : but by this time the troops, unaccuſtomed to 
a hot climate, were conſiderably weakened and reduced 
y fevers, diarrhœas, the ſcurvy and the ſmall-pox; which 
laſt diſeaſe had unhappily broke out amongſt the tranſports, 
Next morning the ſquadron diſcovered the iſland of Mar- 
unique, which was the place of its deſtination. The chief 
ortification of Martinique was the citadel of Port-Royal, a 
regular fort, garriſoned by four companies that did not ex- 
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ceed the number of 150 men, 36 bombardiers, 80 Swiſs, 
and 14 officers, One hundred barrels of beef conſtituted 
their whole ſtore of proviſion; and they were deſtitute of all 
other neceſſaries. They were almoſt wholly unprovided 
with water in the ciſterns, with ſpare carriages for their 
cannon, match, wadding, and langrage: they had but a 
ſmall ſtoc of other ammunition, a the walls were in ma- 
ny parts decayed. The only preparations! they had made 
for receiving the Engliſh were ſome paltry entrenchments 
thrown up at St. Pierre, and a place called Caldenavires, 
where they imagined the deſcent would probably be at- 
tempted. On the 15th day of the month the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron entered the great bay of Port- Royal, ſome of the ſhips 
being expoſed to the ſhot of a battery erected on the iſle 
de Ranieres, a little iſland about half way up the bay. 
At their firſt appearance, the Floriſſent of 74 guns, which 
had been ſo roughly handled by captain Tyrrel, in the 
Buckingham, then lying under the guns of Fort-Negro, 
along with two frigates, turned up under the citadel, and 
came to an anchor in the Carenage, behind the fortificati- 
on. One frigate, called the Veſtal, under favour of the 
night, made her eſcape through the tranſports, and direct- 
ed her courſe for Europe; where ſhe was taken by captain 
Hood, as we have already related. Next day three ſhips 
of the line were ordered to attac Fort-Negro, a battery at 
the diſtance of three miles from the citadel, which being 
mounted with ſeven guns only, was ſoon filenced, and im- 
mediately poſſeſſed by a detachment of marines and ſailors; 
who being landed in flat-bottomed boats, clambered up 
the roc, and entered through the embraſures with their 
bayonets fixed; here, however, they met with no reſiſtance. 
The enemy had abandoned the fort with precipitation. 
The Britiſh colours were immediately hoiſted, and ſentinels of 
marines poſted upon the parapet. The next care was to 3 
and diſable the cannon, break the carriages, and deſtroy 
the powder which they found in the magazine: neverthe- 
leſs, the detachment was ordered to keep poſſeſſion of the 
battery. This ſervice being ſucceſsfully performed, three 
ſhips were ſent to reduce the other battery at Caſdenavires, 
which conſiſted only of four guns, and theſe were ſoon ren- 
dered unſerviceable. The French troops, re-enforced with 
militia which had been detached from the citadel to oppoſe 
the diſembarkation, perceiving the whole Britiſh ſquadron, 
and all the tranſports, already within the bay, and Fort- 
Negro occupied by the marines, retired to Port-Royal, 
leaving the beach open; ſo that the CO troops were 
landed without oppoſition, and, being formed, advanced 
into the country towards Fort-Negro, in the neighbour- 
hood of which they lay all night upon their arms; while the 
fleet, which had been galled by bomb-ſhells from the ci- 
tadel, ſhifted their ſtation, and ſtood further up the bay. 
By ten next day the Engliſh officers had brought up ſome 
field-pieces to an eminence, and ſcoured the woods, from 
whence the troops had been greatly annoyed by the ſmall 
ſhot of the enemy during the beſt part of the night, and 
all that morning. At noon the Britiſh forces advanced in 
order towards the hill that overlooked the town and citadel 
of Port-Royal, and ſuſtained a troubleſome fire from ene- 
mies they could not ſee; for the Freucn malitia were en- 
entirely covered by the woods and buſhes. Thiseminence, 
called the Morne Tortueſon, though the moſt important 

oft of the whole iſland, was neglected by the general of 
Maniadque, who had reſolved to blow up the fortifications 
of the citadel: but luckily for the 1flanders he had not 
prepared the materials for this operation, which mult have 
been attended with the immediate deſtruction of the capi- 
tal, and indeed of the whole country. Some of the inte- 
rior officers, knowing the importance of the Morne Tortue- 
ſon, reſolved to defend that poſt with a body of the mi- 
litia, which was re-enforced by the garriſons of Fort-Ne- 

ro and Caſdenavires, as well as by ſome ſoldiers detached 
Fam the Floriſſant: but, notwithſtanding all their endea- 
yours, as they were entirely unprovided with cannon, ex- 
tremely defective in point of diſcipline, diſpirited by the 
puſillanimity of their governor, and in a great meaſure 
diſconcerted by the general conſternation that prevailed 
among the inhabitants, in all probability they could not 
have withſtood a ſpirited and well- conducted attac by re- 
gular forces. About two o'clock general Hopſon thought 
proper to deſiſt from his attempt. He gave the commo- 
dore to underſtand that he could not maintain his ground, 
unleſs the ſquadron would ſupply him with heavy cannon, 
landed near the town of Port-Royal, at a ſavannah where 
the boats muſt have been greatly expoſed to the fire of the 
enemy, or aſſiſt him in attacking the citadel by fea, while 
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he ſhould make his approaches by land. Both theſe expe- 
dients f being Te impracticable by a council of war, 
the troops Were recalled from their advanced poſts, and re- 
embarked in the evening, without any conſiderable moleſ- 
ration from the enemy., Their attempt on the Morne Tor- 
tueſon had coſt them ſeveral men, including two officers 
killed or wounded in the attac; and in revenge for this 
loſs, they burned the ſugar-canes, and deſolated the coun- 
try in their retreat. The inhabitants of Martinique could 
hardly credit the teſtimony of their own ſenſes, when they 
ſaw themſelves thus delivered from all their fears, at a time 
when they were overwhelmed with terror and confuſion; 
when the principal individuals among them had 1 
all thought of further reſiſtance, and were actually aſſem- 
bled at the public hall in Port-Royal, to ſend deputies to 
the Engliſh general, with propoſals of capitulation and 
ſurrender. * 

The majority of the Britiſh officers, who conſtitutes a 
eouncil of war held for this purpoſe s, having given their 
opinion, that it might be for his majeſty's ſervice to make 
an attac upon St, Pierre, the fleet proceeded to that part 
of the iſland, and entered the bay on the 19th. The com- 
modore told the general, that he made no doubt of being 
able to reduce the town of St. Pierre; but as the ſhips 
might be diſabled in the attac, ſo as not to be in a condi- 
tion to proceed immediately on any material ſervice ; as 
the troops might be reduced in their numbers, ſo as to be 
incapable of future attacs; and as the reduction of the 
iſland of Guadaloupe would be of great benefit to the ſugar 
colonies, mr. Moore propoſed that the armament ſhould 
immediately proceed to that iſland: and the general agreed 
to the propoſal. The reaſons produced on this occaſion are, 
we apprehend, ſuch as may be urged againſt every ope- 
ration of war. Certain it is, no conquelt can be attempt- 
ed, either by ſea or land, without expoſing the ſhips and 
troops to a poſſibility of being diſabled and diminiſhed; 
and the ſame poſſibility militated as ſtrongly againſt an at- 
tempt upon Guadaloupe, as it could poſſibly diſcourage 
the attac of St. Pierre. Beſides, Martinique was an object 
of greater importance® than Guadaloupe ; as being the 
principal place poſſeſſed by the French in thoſe ſeas, and 
that to which the operations of the armament were expreſly 
limited by the inſtructions received from the miniſtry. 
St. Pierre was a place of conſiderable commerce; and at 
that very juncture above 40 fail of merchant-ſhips lay at 
anchor in the bay. The town was defended by a. citadel 
regularly fortified, but at that time poorly l and 
ſo ſituated as to be acceſſible to the fire of the whole ſqua- 
dron: for the ſhore was bold, and the water ſufficient to 
float any ſhip of the line. Before the reſolution of proceed- 
ing to Guadaloupe was taken, the commodore had order- 
ed the bay to be ſounded, and directed the Rippon to ad- 
vance, and filence a battery ſituated a mile and a half to 
the northward of St. Pierre. Accordingly, captain Jekyll, 
who commanded that ſhip, ſtood in, and anchored cloſe to 
the ſhore, attacked it with ſuch impetuoſity, that in a few 
minutes 1t was abandoned. At the ſame time the Rippon 
was expoled to the fire of three other batteries, from which 
he received conſiderable damage both in her hull and rig- 
ging; and was in great danger of running a-ground, when 
orders were given to tow her out of danger. 

The * armament having abandoned the deſign on 
Martinique, directed their courſe to Guadaloupe, another 
of the Caribbee iſlands, lying at the diſtance of 30 leagues 
to the weſtward, about 15 leagues in length, and 12. in 
breadth; divided into two parts by a ſmall channel, which 
the inhabitants croſs in a ferry-boat. The weſtern diviſion 
is known by the name of Baſſeterre; and here the metro- 
polis ftands, defended by the citadel, and other fortificati- 
ons. The eaſtern part, called Grandterre, is deſtitute of 
freſh water, which abounds in the other diviſion, and is 
defended by Fort-Louis, with a redoubt which commands 
the road in the diſtrict of Gofier. The gut, or canal, that 
ſeparates the two parts is diſtinguiſhed by the appellation 
of the Salt River, having a road or bay at each end; name- 
y, the great Cul de Sac, and the ſmall Cul de Sac. Gua- 


f Tre commodore offered to land the ' cannon on the other ſide of Point- 
Negro, at a place equally near the road from the Engliſharmy to Port-Royal, 
and even cauſe them to be drawn up by ſeamen, without giving the troops 
the leaſt trouble, But this offer was not accepted. General Hopſon after- 
wards declared that he did not underſtand mr. Moore's meſſage in the 
ſenſe which it was meant to imply. 

2 The commodore did not attend at this council: it was convoked to de- 
liberate upon the opinion of the chief engineer, who thought they ſhould 
make another landing to the ſouthward of the Carenage. in this caſe, the 
pilots declared it would be extremely difficult, if not impracticable, for the 
fleet to keep up a communication with the army. 

> Only as being the ſeat of government ; for Guadaloupe makes à much 
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they poured in a ſevere fire of muſquetry. The militia at- 
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daloupe is encumbered with high mountains and preci 

to which the inhabitants uſed to convey their valuati, 
fects in time of danger: but here are alſo beautif, | . 
watered.by brooks and rivers, which fertiliſe the foif ba, 
abling it to produce a great quantity of ſugar, cyt, . 
digo, tobacco, and caſha; beſides plenty of rice, potat 5 
all kinds of pulſe, and fruit peculiar to the iſland. * 
country is populous and flouriſhing, and the governm 
comprehends two ſmaller iflands, called All-Saint; » 
Deſeada, which appear at a ſmall. diſtance from the © 
on the eaſtern fide of the iſland. The Britiſh ſquadrgy 
having arrived at Baflaterre, it was reſolved to make , * 
neral attac by ſea upon the citadel, the town, and 0 
batteries by which it was defended. A diſpoſition bein 
made for this purpoſe, the large ſhips took their reſpetii? 
ſtations next marning, which was the 23d day of Jan; 
At nine, the Lion, commanded by captain Trelawny b. 
gun the engagement againſt a battery of nine guns; ang 
the reſt of the fleet continued to place themſelyes ares 
of the other batteries and the citadel, which mounted ,; 
cannon, beſides two mortars. The action in a little = 
became general, and was maintained on both ſides {qr f. 
veral hours with great vivacity, while the commodore, u 
had ſhifted his pendant into the Woolwich frigate, B. 
aloof without gun-ſhot, that he might be the more dite. 
gaged to view the ſtate of the battle ', and give his order; 
with the greater deliberation. This expedient of an 40. 
miral's removing his flag, and retiring from the à 
while his own ſhip is engaged, however conſonant to re. 
ſon, we do not remember to have ſeen practiſed up 
any other occaſion, except in one inſtance, at Carthagen, 
where fir Chaloner Ogle quitted his own ſhip, when ſhe wx; 
ordered to ſtand in, and cannonade the fort of Boca-Chics, 
In this preſent attac, all the fea commanders behaved with 
extraordinary ſpirit and reſolution, particularly the cp. 
tains Leſlie, Burnet, Gayton, Jekyll, Trelawny, and Shul. 
dam; who, in the hotteſt tumult of the action, diſtinguich. 
ed themſelves equally by their courage, impetuofity, and 
deliberation. About five in the afternoon the fire of the 
citadel ſlackened. The Burford and Berwick were driven 
out to fea; ſo that captain Shulham, in the Panther ws 
unſuſtained; and two batteries played upon the Rippen, 
captain Jekyll, who, by two in the afternoon, filenced the 
guns of one, called the Morne-rouge ; but at the fame 
time could not prevent his ſhip from running a-ground, 
The enemy perceiving her diſaſter, aſſembled in great 
numbers on the hill, and lined the trenches, from whence 
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terwards brought up a cannon of 18 pound ball, and for 
two hours raked her fore and aft with conſiderable effect: 
nevertheleſs, captain Jekyil returned the fire with equal 
courage and perſeverance, though his people dropped on 
every fide, until his grape-ſhot and wadding was expend 
ed, and all his rigging cut to pieces; to crown his mislor- 
tune, a box, containing goo cartridges blew up on the 
poop, and ſet the ſhip on tire; which, however, was loon 
extinguiſhed. In the mean time, the captain threw out 2 
tignal of diſtreſs*; ro which no regard was paid, till cap- 
tain Leſlie, of the Briſtol, coming from ſea, and obierving 
his fituation, ran in between the Rippon and the batter); 
and engaged with ſuch impetuoſity, as made an immediate 
diverſion in favour of captain Jekyll, whoſe {hip remained 
a-ground,. notwithſtanding all the aſſiſtance that could be 
given, till midnight, when the floated, and efcaped [com 
the very jaws of deſtruction. At ſeven in the evening, 4 
the other large ſhips having ſilenced the guns to which they 
had been reſpectively oppoſed, joined the reſt ot the flect, 
The four bombs being anchored near the thore, began dd 
ply the town with ſhells and carcafles; ſo that in 4 licle 
time the houſes were in flames, the magazines of gunpo” 
der blew up with the moſt terrible exploſion ; and abou! 
lo o'clock the whole place blazed out in one general con. 
flagration. Next day, at two in the afternoon, the llect 
came to an anchor in the road of Baſſeterre, where the) 
found the hulls of divers ſhips which the enemy had (ct 0 
fire at their approach: ſeveral ſhips turned out, ane en⸗ 


greater quantity of ſugar, and equipped a much greater number 0 Lev 
teers, with the aſſiſtance of the Dutch of St. Euſtatia, ſituated in its cis 
bourhood, | 4} to teck 
i He ſhifted his broad pendant on board the Woolwich, as 3 of the 
and keep the tranſports together in a proper poſture for the lau. 2 
troops, as to cover the diſembarkation, and alto to conſult nn ef , and 
with the general, who ſaw the neceflity of wr, Moore being With. ht he. a 
requeſted that he, with the other general officers and engineers, mg et (ps 
nutted on board the Woolwich, in order to conſult, and take = cal!“ 
portunity of landing the troops, as the ſervice ueceſlarily 1 
In all probability it was not perceived by the commodore. 
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to eſcape, but were intercepted and taken by 
dexvoured * 8 At five the 8 landed without 
the Engli | 4 
oopoũition, and took poſſeſſion. of the town and citadel, 
ich they found entirely abandoned. They learned from 
a Genoeſe deſerter, that the regular troops of the iſland 
conſiſted of five companies only, the number of the whole 
not exceeding 100 men; and that they had laid a train to 
plow up the powder magazine in the citadel: but had been 
obliged to retreat with ſuch precipitation, as did not per- 
mit them to execute this deſign. The train was immedi- 
ately cut off, and the magazine ſecured. The nails with 
which they had ſpiked up their cannon were drilled out by 
the — * and in the mean time the Britiſh colours 
were hoiſted on the parapet. Part of the troops took poſ- 
ſeſſion of an advantageous poſt on an eminence, and part 
entered the town, . which ſtil] continued burning with great 
violence. In the morning at day-break, the enemy appear- 
ed, to the number of 2000, about four miles from the 
town, as if they intended to throw up entrenchments in the 
neighbourhoo of a houſe where the governor had fixed 
his head-quarters, declaring he would maintain his ground 
ro the laſt extremity. To this reſolution, indeed, he was 
encouraged by the nature of the ground, and the neigh- 
bourhood of a paſs called the Dos d'Ane, a cleft through 
2 mountainous ridge, opening a communication with Ca- 
ſterre, a more level and beautiful part of the iſland. 
The aſcent from Baſſeterre to this paſs was ſo very ſteep, and 
the way ſo broken and interrupted by rocs and gullies, that 
there was no proſpect of attacking it with ſucceſs, except 
at the ficſt landing, when the inhabitants were under the 
dominion of a panic. They very ſoon recovered their ſpi- 
rits and recollection, aſſembled and fortified themſelves 
among the hills, armed and arrayed their negroes, and af- 
fected to hold the invaders at defiance. A flag of truce 
being ſent, with offers of terms to their governor, the che- 
ralier d'Etreil, he rejected them in a letter, with which 
his ſubſequent conduct but ill agreed!. Indeed from the 
beginning, his deportment had been ſuch as gave a very 
at chat, impreſſion of his character When the Britiſh 
ſquadron advanced to the attac, inſtead of viſiting in per- 
ſon the citadel and the batteries, in order to _— and 
animate his people by his exhortation and example, he re- 
tired out of the reach of danger to a diſtant plantation, 
where he remained a tame ſpectator of the deſtruction in 
which his principal town and citadel were involved. Next 
morning when he ought to have exerted himſelf in prevent- 
ing the diſembarkation of the Engliſh troops, who had a 
dificult ſhorc and violent ſurf to ere and when he 
might have defended the entrenchments and lines which 
had been made to oppoſe their landing; he abandoned all 
theſe advantages, and took ſhelter among the mountains 
that were deemed inacceſſible. PAS 
But, howſocver deficient the governor might have been 
in the article of courage, certain it is the inhabitants be- 
haved with great ſpirit and activity in defence of their 
country. They continually harraſſed the ſcouring detach- 
ments, by firing upon them from woods and ſugar planta- 
tions, which laſt the Engliſh burned about their ears in 
reſentment, Their armed negroes were very expert in this 
kind of buth-fighting. The natives or militia appeared 
in conſiderable parties, and even encountered detached 
bodies of the Britiſh army. A lady of maſculine courage, 
whoſe name was Ducharmey, having armed her ſlaves, 
they made ſeveral bold attempts upon an advanced poſt, 
occupied by major Melville, and threw up entrenchments 
upon a hill oppoſite to the ſtation of this officer, who had all 
along ſignalized himſelf by his uncommon intrepidity, vigi- 
lance, and conduct. At length the works of this virago were 
ſtormed by a. regular detachment, which, after an obſti- 
nate and dangerous conflict, entered the entrenchment 
lword in hand, and burned the houſes and plantations. 
Some of the enemy were killed, and a great number taken. 
Of the Englith detachment 12 ſoldiers were ſlain, and 30 
wounded, including three ſubaltern officers, one of whom 


| The letter was to this effect: 


To their Excellencies Mell. Hopſon and Moore, General Officers of his 
Britannick Majeſty, at Baſſeterre. 


* Gentlemen, 
have received the letter, which your excellencies have done me the 
onour to write, of the 25th. You make me prepoſals which could ariſe 
from nothing but the facility with which you have got poſſeſſion of the little 
wwn and citadel of Baſſeterre; for otherwiſe you ought to do me the juſtice 
to believe they could not be received. You have ſtrength ſufficient to ſub- 
ue the exteriors of the ifland ; but with reſpect to the interiors, the match 
teen us is equal. As to the conſequences that may attend my refuſal, I 
am perſuaded t ey will be no other than ſuch as are preſcribed by the laws 
of wa. Should we be diſappointed in this particular, we have a maſter 
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loſt his arm. The greateſt body of the enemy always ap- 


peared at the governor's headquarters, where they had 


raiſed a redoubt, and thrown up entrenchments. From 
theſe a conſiderable detachment advanced on the 6th day 
of February, in the morning, towards the citadel; and fell 
in with an Engliſh: party, whom they engaged with great 
vivacity; but, after a ſhort though warm diſpute, they 
were obliged to retire, with ſome loſs. Without all doubt, 

the inhabitants of Guadaloupe purſued the moſt ſenſi- 

ble plan that could poſſibly have been projected for their 
own ſafety. Inſtead of hazarding a general engagement 

againſt regular troops, in which they could have no proſ- 

pect of ſucceſs, they reſolved to weary them out, by main 

taining a kind of petty war in ſeparate parties, to alarm 

and harraſs the Engliſh with hard duty in a ſultry climate, 

where they were but indifferently ſupplied with proviſion 

and refreſhment. Nor were their hopes in this particular 

diſappointed. Both the army and the navy were invaded 

with fevers and other diſeaſes, epidemical in thoſe hot coun- 

tries; and the regimental hoſpitals were ſo crowded, that 

it was judged convenient to ſend 5oo fic men to the ifland 
of Antigua, where they might be properly attended. 

In the mean time, the reduction of the iſlanders on the 
fide of Guadaloupe appearing more and more impractica- 
ble, the general reſolved to transfer the ſeat of war to the 
eaſtern and more fertile part of the iſland, called Grand- 
terre, which, as we have already obſerved, was defended 
by a ſtrong battery, called Fort-Louis. In purſuance of 
this determination, the great ſhips were ſet round to Grand- 
terre; in order to reduce this fortification, which they ac- 
cordingly attacked on the 13th day of February. After a 
ſevere cannonading, which laſted ſix hours, a body of 
marines being landed, with the Highlanders m, they drove 
the enemy from their entrenchments ſword in hand, and, 
2 poſſeſſion of the fort, hoiſted the Engliſh colours. 
In a tew days-after this exploit, general Hopſon dying at 
Baſſeterte, the chief command develved on genera] Barring- 
ton, who reſolved to proſecute the final reduction of the 
iſland with vigour and diſpatch, As one ſtep towards this 
conqueſt, the commodore ordered two ſhips of war to cruiſe 
off the iſland of St. Euſtatia, and prevent the Dutch tra- 
ders from aſſiſting the natives of Guadaloupe, whom they 
had hitherto conitantly ſupplied with proviſions, ſince they 
retired to the mountains. General Barrington, on the very 
firſt day of his command, ordered the troops who were en- 
camped to ſtrike their tents and huts, that the enemy might 
imagine he intended to remain in this quarter; but in a 
few days the batteries in and about Baſſeterre were blown 
up and deſtroyed, the detachments recalled from the ad- 
vanced poſts, and the whole army re-embarked, except one 
regiment, with a detachment of artillery, left in garriſon at 
the citadel, the command of which was beſtowed on colonel 
Debriſay, an accompliſhed officer of great experience. 
The enemy no ſooner perceived the coalt clear than the 
deſcended from the hills, and endeavoured to take pofſel⸗ 
ſion of the town, from which however they were driven by 
the fire of the citadel. They afterwards erected a battery, 
from whence they annoyed this fortification both with ſhot 
and ſhells, and even threatened a regular attac; but as often 
as they approached the place, they were repulſed by ſallies 
from the caſtle n. In the midſt of theſe hoſtilities, the gallant 
Debriſay, together with major Trollop, one lieutenant, two 
bombardiers, and ſeveral common ſoldiers, were blown up, 
and periſhed, by the exploſion of a powder-magazine at the 
flanked angle of the ſouth-eaſt baſtion. The confuſion ne- 
ceflarily produced by fuch an unfortunate accident encou- 
raged the enemy to come pouring down from the hills, in 
order to make their advantage of the diſaſter; but they 
were ſoon repulſed by the fire of the ＋ The gene- 
ral, being made acquainted with the fate of colonel Debri- 
ſay, conferred the government of the fort upon major Mel- 
vil, and ſent thither the chief engincer to repair and im- 
prove the fortifications, 

In the mean time, commodore Moore having received 


powerful enough to revenge any injury we may ſuſtain, I am, with 
reſpect, | Gentlemen, 
Vour moſt obedient ſervant, 
« Napav d' ETRET L.“ 

It is pretty remarkable, that the apprehenfion of cruel uſage from the Eng- 
liſh, who are undoubtedly the moſt generous and humane enemies under the 
ſun, not only prevailed among the common ſoldiery throughout this whole 
war, but even infected officers of diſtinction, who ought to have been ex- 
empted from theſe prejudices, by a better acquaintance with life, and a more 
liberal turn of thinking. 

m A re-enforcement of 2 or 300 Highlanders had joined the fleet imme- 
diately before the troops landed at Guadaloupe. 

n The battery which they had raiſed wag attacked at noon, taken, and de- 
ſtroyed by captain Blomer, of the 61 regiment. 
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certain intelligence that monſ. de Bompart had arrived at 
Martinique, with a ſquadron, conſiſting of eight ſail of the 
line and three frigates, having on board a whole battalion 
of Swiſs, and ſome other troops, to re- enforce the garriſons 
of the iſland, he called in his cruifers, and failed immedi- 
ately to the bay of Dominique, an iſland to windward, at 
the diſtance of nine leagues from Guadaloupe, whence he 
could always ſail to oppoſe any defigns which the French 
commander might form againſt the operations of the Britiſh 
armaments. For what reaſon mr. Moore did not fail im- 
mediately to the bay of Port-Royal in Martinique, where 
he knew the French ſquadron lay at anchor, we ſhall not 
pretend to determine. Had he taken that ſtep M. Bom- 
art muſt either have given him battle, or retired into the 
apa behind the citadel; in which laſt caſe, the Eng- 
liſh commander might have anchored between Pigeon - iſland 
and Fort-Negro, and thus blocked him up effectually. 
By retiring to Dominique, he left the ſea open to French 
rivateers, who roved along the coaſts of theſe iſlands, and 
in a very little time carried into Martinique above 80 mer- 
chant- ſhips belonging to the ſubjects of Great -Britain. 
Theſe continual 2 committed under the noſe 
of the Engliſh commodore irritated the planters of the 
Engliſh iſlands, ſome of whom are ſaid to — circulated 
—— reports of that gentleman's character.“ 
General Barrington bong left with no more than one 
ſhip of 40 guns for the protection of the tranſports, formed 
4 N of proſecuting the war in Guadaloupe by detach- 
ments, af the ſucceſs fully anſwered his expectation. He 
determined to make a 2 on the diviſion of the iſland 
called Grande- terre, and for that purpoſe alloted 600 men; 
who, under the command of colonel Crump, landed be- 
tween the towns of St. Anne and St. Frangois, and de- 
ſtroyed ſome batteries of the enemy, from whom he ſuſtain- 
ed very little oppoſition. While he was thus employed, a 
detachment of zoo men attacked the town of Goſier, which, 
notwithſtanding a ſevere fire, they took by ſtorm, drove the 
arriſon into the woods, ſet fire to the place, and demo- 
ſhed the battery and entrenchments raiſed for its defence. 
This ſervice being happily performed, the detachment was 
ordered to force their way to Fort-Louis, while the garri- 
ſon of that caſtle was directed to make two fallies, in order 
to favour their irruption. They accordingly penetrated 
with ſome loſs ſuſtained in forcing a ſtrong pals, and took 
poſſeſſion of a battery which the enemy had raiſed againſt 
the Engliſh camp, in the neighbourhood of Fort-Louis. 
The general, having hitherto ſucceeded in his deſign, form- 
ed the ſcheme of ſurpriſing at one time the three towns of 
Petit-bourg, Gonoyave, and St. Mary, ſituated on the Baſſe- 
terre fide of the little Cul de Sac, and committed the exe- 
cution of it to the colonels Crump and Clavering: but the 
night appointed for the ſervice proved exceedingly dark 
and tempeſtuous, and the negro conductors were ſo fright- 
ened, that they ran ſeveral of the flat-bottomed boats on the 
ſhoals that ſkirt this part of the iſland. Colonel Clavering 
landed with about 80 men; but found himſelf fo entangled 
with mangrove trees, and the mud ſo impaſſably deep, 
that he was obliged to re-embark, though not before the 
enemy had diſcovered his deſign. This project having 
miſcarried, the general detached the ſame commanders, 
whoſe gallantry and conduct cannot be ſufficiently applaud- 
ed, with a detachment of 1500 men, including 150 volun- 
teers from Antigua, to land in a bay not far from the town 
of Arnonville, at the bottom of the little Cul de Sac, under 
the protection of his majeſty's ſhip Woolwich. The ene- 
my made no oppoſition to their landing; but retreated, as 
the Engliſh advanced, to a ſtrong entrenchment thrown up 
behind the river Licorne, a poſt of the utmoſt importance, 
as it covered the whole country as. far as the bay of Ma- 
haut, where proviſions and ſupplies of all ſorts were landed 
from St. Eullatia. 
a moraſs, covered with mangroves, except at two narrow 
paſſes, which they had fortified with a redoubt, and en- 
trenchments well palliſaded, mounted with cannon, and 
defended by a numerous militia: beſides, the narrow roads, 
through which only they could be attacked, were inter- 
tected with deep and wide ditches. Notwithſtanding theſe 
diſadvantages, the Engliſh commanders determined to ha- 


The reaſons aſſigned by the commodore for his conduct in this particular 
are theſe : — The bay of Dominique was the only place in which he could ren- 
dezvous and unite his ſquadron, Here he refreſhed his men, who were grown 
ſicly in conſequence of ſubſiſting on falt proviſion. Here he ſupplied his 
ſhips with plenty of treſh water, Here he had intercourſe once or twice every 
day with general Barrington, by means of ſmall veſſels which paſſed and re- 
paſſed from one iſland to the other. By remaining in this ſituation, he like- 
wiſe maintained a communication with the Engliſh Leeward-Iflands, which 
being in a detenceleſs condition, their inhabitants were conſtantly ſolliciting 
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which the French had fortified with ſtrong entrenchmente 


troops, by day- break, to attac them on the other ſde n 


The river was rendered inacceſſible by 


zard an aſſault. While four field-pieces and ty, "TY 
zers maintained a conſtant fire upon the top of g . 
trenchments, the regiment of Duroure and che His * 
ders advanced under this cover, firing by platoon; n 
utmoſt regularity. The enemy, intimidated by their . 
and reſolute behaviour, began to abandon the firſt 
trenchment on the left. Then the Highlanders d.,. 
their ſwords, and ſuſtained by part of the regiment. *. 
themſelves in with their uſual impetuoſity, and Git "oY 
the + 1h pell-mell into the redoubt, of which the * 
poſſeſſion: but they ſtill maintained their ground via 
the entrenchments on the right, from whence they Ae 
the aſſailants both with muſketry and cannon, Th Win 
hour, an occafionable bridge being made, the Fg > 
troops paſſed the river, in order to attac this poſt * 
the enemy abandoned with precipitation: notwithſtand; 
all their haſte, however, about 70 were taken — 
and among theſe ſome of the moſt conſiderable inneben 
of the iſland. This advantage colt the Engliſh 2 os.” 
and 13 men killed, and above 30 wounded. 5 

The roads being mended for the paſſage of the ar!» 
the troops advanced toward Petit-bourg, harraſſed in th; 
march by flying bodies of the enemy, and arrived late x 
night on the banks of the river Lizarde, the only ford of 


protected by a battery of four cannon, erected on a tif, 
ground in their rear. Colonel Clavering, while he artuſed 
them all night at this place by a conſtant fire into the line 
tranſported in two canoes, | which he launched about ami: 
and a half farther down the river, a fufficient number d 


flank, while he advanced in front at the head of his jitls 
army; but they did not think proper to ſuſtain the aff; 
On the contrary, they no ſooner perceived his intention 
than they forſook the poſt, and fled without order. Colond 
Clavering, having paſſed the river, purſued them to Petr: 
bourg, which they had alſo fortified ; and here he found 
captain Uvedale, of the Grenada bomb-ketch, throughing 
ſhells into the redoubt. He forthwith ſent detachments 15 
occupy the neighbouring heights; a circumſtance which 
the enemy no ſooner obſerved, than they deſerted the place, 
and retired with great expedition. On the 15th day dt 
April captain Steel deſtroyed a battery at Gonovare, x 
ſtrong poſt, which, though it might have been defende! 
againſt an army, the French abandoned at his approach, 
atter having made a haſty diſcharge of their artillery. 4. 
the ſame time colonel Crump was detached with 500 men 
to the bay of Mahut, where he burned the town and bat 
teries, which he found abandoned, together with a val 
quantity of proviſions, which had been brought from the 
iſland of St. Euſtatia. Colonel Clavering, having left 
ſmall garriſon at Petit-bourg, began his march on the 20th 
day of the month towards St. Mary's, where he underitood 
the enemy had collected their whole force, thrown up et 
trenchments, and raiſed barricadoes: but they had left thei 
rear ungarded. The Engliſh commander immediately de. 
tached colonel Barlow, with a body of troops to attac the 
from that quarter, while he himſelf advanced againlt to! 
front of their entrenchment. They ſtood but one cannon: 
ſhot, and then fled to their lines and batteries at St. Marrs, 
the flanks of which were covered with woods and prec: 
pices. When they perceived the Engliſh troops end: 
vouring to ſurmount theſe difficulties, and turn their lines 
they quitted them, in order to oppoſe the deſign; and were 
immediately attacked with ſuch vivacity, in the face 3 
ſevere fire of muſketry and cannon, that they abancon 
their ground, and fled in the utmoſt confuſion, leaving © 
field and all their artillery to the victors, who took up © 
quarters for the night at St. Mary's. Next day, the) er 
tered the charming country of Capeſterre, where $70.0 
de belonging to one planter ſurrendered at diſcreut 

ere colonel Clavering was met by meſſieurs de Corr 
liers and Duqueruy, deputed by the principal inhabitan 
of the ifland to know what capitulation would be pr 
Theſe he conducted to Petit-bourg, where they _—_ 
ſented to general Barrington, who conſidering the à * 
of the fleet, the ſmall number of his forces, daily dimm 


ing, the difficulty of the country, and the poſſibility 0! the 


the comme 


r diſtance. 


the commodore's protection; and here he —— the army, 
dron 19 


der of which was unwilling that he ſhould remove to 4 gen * 
Had he ſailed to Port-Royal, he would have found the 2 T art ha 
diſpoſed, that he could not have attacked them, unleſs M. dc ah | his er 
been inclined to hazard an action. Had he anchored in the bn "he four 
ſers muſt have been employed in conveying proviſions and _ « of Wate's 
dron. There he could not have procured either freſh probten from, 1 
nor could he have had any communication with, nor intelligence 

army in the Leeward-Iflands, in leſs than eight or ten days, 
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enemy's being re-enforced from Martinique, wiſely took 
the advantage of their preſent panic, and ſettled terms, of 
capitulation without delay. The ſanity of this reſolution 
ſoon appeared. The inhabitants had Juſt ſigned the agree- 
ment, when a meſſenger arrived in their camp, with infor- 
mation, that M. de Beauharnois, the general of the French 
lands, had landed at St. Anne's to the windward, with a 
re-enforcement from Martinique, conſiſting of 600 regulars 
from Europe, about 1500 volunteers, beſides a great num- 
ber of the militia drafted from the companies of Martinique, 
with a great ſupply of arms and ammunition, mortars and 
artillery, under convoy of the ſquadron commanded by M. 
de Bompart, who no ſooner learned that the aca 
was ſigned, than he re-embarked the troops and ſtores with 
all poſſible expedition, and returned to Martinique. Thus 
we lee the conqueſt of this important iſland, which is ſaid to 

roduce a greater, quantity of ſugar than is made in any of 
the Engliſh plantations, was as much owing to accident as 
to the valour of the troops and the conduct of the general; 
for, had the re-enforcement arrived an hour ſooner than it 
actually landed, in all probability the Engliſh would have 
found it impracticable to finiſh the reduction of Guadaloupe. 
Be that as it may, the natives certainly deſerved great com- 
mendation, not only for perſevering lo gallantly in defence 
of their country, but alſo for their fortitude in hearing every 
ſpecies of diſtrels. They now quitted the Dos d'Ane, and 
all their other poſts, and returned to their reſpective habi- 
tations. The town of Baſſeterre being reduced to a heap 
of alhes, the inhabitants began to clear away the rubbiſh, 
and ere& occaſional ſheds, where they reſiinied their ſe- 
veral occupations with that good- humour ſo peculiar to the 
French nation; and general Barrington humanely indulged 
them with all the aſſiſtance in his power. 

The ſmall iſlands of Deſeada, Los-Santos, and Petit-terre 
were compriſed in the capitulation of Guadaloupe. The 
inhabitants of Marigalante, which lies about three leagues 
to the ſouth-eaſt of Grande-terre, extending 20 miles in 
length, 15 in breadth, flat and fertile, but poorly watered 
and ill fortified, having refuſed to ſubmit when ſummoned 
by the ſquadron to ſurrender, general Barrington reſolved 
to reduce them by force. He embarked a body of troops 


on board of tranſports, which failed thither under convoy 


of three ſhips of war and two bomb-veflels from Prince 
Rupert's Bay, and at their appearance the iſlanders ſub— 
mitting, received ap Engliſh garriſon. Before this period, 
commodore Moore having received intelligence that M. de 
Bompart had failed from Martinique, with defign to land a 
re-enforcement on Guadaloupe, and that his ſquadron was 
ſeen ſeven leagues to windward of Marigalante, he failed 
from Prince Rupert's Bay, and turned to windward. After 
having been beaten about for five days to very little pur- 

ole, he received notice from one of his cruiſers, that the 
French admiral had returned to Martinique; upon which 
information he retired quietly to his former ſtation in the 
bay of Dominique, the people of which were ſo inſolent as 
to affirm, in diriſion, that the Engliſh ſquadron failed on 
one fide of the iſland, and the French upon the other, that 
they might be ſure of not meeting; but this, without doubt, 
was an impudent calumny. 

General Barrington, having happily finiſhed the conqueſt 
of Guadaloupe, gave notice to the commodore, that he in- 
tended to ſend bac part of the troops, with the tranſports, to 
England, about the beginning of July. In conlequence 
of this intimation, mr. Moore failed with his ſquadron to 
Bafleterre road, where he was next day joined by two ſhips 
ot the line from England, which rendered him greatly ſu— 
perior in ſtrength to the commander of the French 1qua- 
dron, who had retired to the iſland of Grenada, lying about 
eight leagues from Guadaloupe. Here he was diſcovered 
by the ſhip Rippon, whoſe captain returned immediately 
to Baſſeterre, to make the commodore acquainted with this 
arcumſtance : but, before he could weigh anchor, a frigate 
arrived, with information that M. de Bompart had quitted 
Grenada, and was ſuppoſed to have directed his courſe to 
Hiſpaniola. The commodore immediately deſpatched the 
Ludlow-caſtle with this intelligence to admiral Coates, who 
commanded the ſquadron at Jamaica. General Barrington 
having made a tour of the iſland, in order to viſit and re- 
pair ſuch fortifications as he thought neceſſary to be main- 
tained, and the affairs relating to the inhabitants being en- 


? The commodore declares that he carried a preſs- ſail night and day, in 
order to come up with the French ſquadron, and took every ſtep that could 
be deviſed for that purpoſe, He ſays, if he had purſued any other courſe, the 

rench commander might have run into the road of St. Kit's, and deſtroyed 


or taken a great number of merchant-ſhips which were then loading with 
ſugars for ngland, | 
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tirely ſettled, he ſent the Highlanders, with a body of drafts, 


to North-America, under convoy: he garriſoned the prin- 
cipal ſtrengths of the iſland, and left the chief command to 
colonel Crump, who had for ſome time acted as brigadier- 
general, colonel Clavering having been ſent home to Eng- 
land with the account of the capitulation. Colonel Melville, 
who had fignalized himſelf in a remarkable manner ever 
ſince their firſt landing, continued governor of the citadel 
at Baſſeterre; and the command at Grande-terre was con- 
ferred on colonel Delgarno. Three complete regiments 
were allotted as a ſufficient guard for the whole iſland, and 
the other three were embarked for England. General Bar- 
. rg himſelf went on board the Roebuck in the latter 
end of June, and took his departure for England. About 
a month after, the tranſports, under convoy of captain 
* N with a ſmall ſquadron, ſet fail for Great-Britain, 
while commodore Moore, with his large fleet, directed his 
courſe to Antigua. 

While this armament had been employed in the conqueſt 
of Guadaloupe, North-America exhibited ſtill more fan- 
guinary ſcenes of war and devaſtation, which, in order pro- 
perly to introduce, it will be neceflary to explain the eps 
that were taken on this continent, previous to this cam- 
paign. In October of the preceding year, a grand aſſem- 
bly was held at Eaſton, about go miles from Philadelphia; 
and there a peace was eſtabliſhed, by a formal treaty be- 
tween Great-Britain and the ſeveral nations of Indians in- 
habiting the country between the Apalachian mountains and 
the lakes. The Twightwees, however, ſettled between 
the river Ohio and the lakes, did not affit at this treaty, 
though ſome ſteps had been taken towards an alliance with 
that people. The conferences were managed by the go- 
vernors of Pennſylvania and Ne- Jerſey, accompanied by 
fiir William Johnſon's deputy for Indian affairs, four mem- 
bers of the council of Pennſylvania, fix members of the aſ- 
ſembly, two agents for the province of New - Jerſey, a great 
number of planters, and citizens of Philadelphia, chiefly 
quakers. They were met by the deputies and chiefs of the 
Mohawks, Oneidoes, Onondagoes, Cayugas, Senecas, Tul- 
caroras, Nanticoques, and Conoys, the Tutèloes, Chugnues, 
Delawares, and Unamies, the Miniſinks, Mohicons, and 
Wappingers; the whole number including their women 
and children, amounting to 500. Some of the Six Nations, 
thinking themſelves aggrieved by the Britiſh coloniſts, who 
had impriſoned certain individuals of their nation, and had 
killed a few, and treated others with contempt, did not 
tail to expreſs their reſentment, which had been artfully 
fomented by the French emiſſaries, even into an open rup- 
ture. The Delawares and Minifinks, in particular, com- 
plained that the Engliſh had encroached upon their lands,” 
and on that account were provoked to hoſtilities: but their 
chiet, Teedyuſcung, had made overtures of peace; and, in 
the character of embaſſador from all the ten nations, had 
been very inſtrumental in forming this aſſembly. The 
chiefs of the Six Nations, though very well diſpoſed to 
peace, took umbrage at the importance aflumed by one of 
the Delawares, over whom, as their deſcendants, they ex- 
erciſe a kind of parental authority; and on this occaſion 
they made no ſcruple to diſcloſe their diſſatisfaction. The 
buſineſs, therefore, of the Engliſh governors at this con- 
greſs was to aſcertain the limits of the lands in diſpute, re- 
concile the Six Nations with their nephews, the Delawares, 
remove every caule of miſunderſtanding between the Eng- 
liſh and the Indians, detach theſe ſavages entirely from the 
French intereſt, eſtabliſh a firm peace, and induce them to 
exert their influence in perſuading the Twightwees, to ac- 
cede to this treaty. Thoſe Indians, though poſſeſſed of 
few ideas, circumſcribed in their mental faculties, ſtupid, 
brutal, and ferocious, conduct themſelves, nevertheleſs, 
in matters of importance to the community, by the general 
maxims of reaſon and juſtice ; and their treaties are always 
founded upon good ſente, conveyed in a very ridiculous 
manner. Their language is guttural, harſh, and polyſyl- 
labical; and their ſpeech conſiſts of hyperbolical metaphors 
and ſimilies, which inveſt it with an air of dignity, and 
heighten the expreſſion. They manage their conferences 
by means of wampum, a kind of bead, formed of a hard 
ſhell, either in ſingle ſtrings, or ſewed in broad belts of dif- 
ferent dimenſions, according to the importance of the ſub- 
ject. Every propoſition is offered, every anſwer made, 


He ſays he tried every ſtratagem he could contrive for bringing M. de 
Bompart to action. He even ſent away part of his ſquadron out of fight 
of the inhabitants of Dominique, that they might repreſent to their friends at 
Martinique his force much interior to what it really was ; but this expedient 
had no effect upon M. de Bompart, who made the beſt of his way to Capes 
Frangois, on the iſland of Hiſpaniola. 
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every promiſe cortooorated, every declaration atteſted, and 
every treaty confirmed, * producing and interchangin 
theſe belts of Wampum. The conferences were continue 
from the 8th to the 26th day of October, when every article 
was ſettled to the mutual ſatisfaction of all parties. The 
Indian deputies were gratified with a valuable preſent, con- 
ſiting of looking-glaſſes, knives, tobacco-boxes, ſleeve- 
buttons, thimbles, ſheers, PRE ivory-combs, ſhirts, 
ſhoes, ſtockings, hats, caps, handkerchiefs, thread, clothes, 
blankets, gartering, ſerges, watch-coats, and a few ſuits of 
laced clothes for their chieftains. To crown their happi- 
neſs, the ſtores of rum were opened; they drank themſelves 
into a ſtate of brutal intoxication, and next day returned 
in peace to their reſpective places of habitation. 

This treaty with the Indians, who had been debauched 
from the intereſt of Great-Britain, auſpiciouſly paved the 
way for thoſe operations which had been projected againſt 
the French ſettlements in Canada. Inſtead of employing 
the whole ſtrength of the Britiſh arms in North-America 
againſt one object, the miniſtry propoſed to divide the 
forces, and make impreſſions on three different parts at 
once, that the enemy might be divided, diſtracted and 
weakened, and the conqueſt of Canada completed in one 
campaign. That the ſucceſs might be the more certain, the 
different expeditions were planned in ſuch a manner as to 
co- operate with each other, and even join occaſionally ; ſo 
practicable was it thought for them to maintain ſuch a cor- 
reſpondence as would admit of a junction of this nature. 
The project of this campaign imported, that general Wolfe, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo eminently in the ſiege of 
Louiſbourg, ſhould proceed up the river St. Laurence, as 
ſoon as the navigation ſhould be clear of ice, with a body 
of 8000 men, and a conſiderable ſquadron of ſhips from 
England, to undertake the ſiege of Quebeck, the capital of 
Canada: that general Amhurſt, who commanded in chief, 
ſhould, with another army of regular troops and. provin- 
cials, amounting to 12,000 men, reduce Ticonderoga and 
Crown-Point, croſs the lake Champlain, and, proceeding 
along the river Richelieu to the banks of the river St. 
Laurence, join general Wolfe in the fiege of Quebeck : 
that brigadier-general Prideaux, with a third body, re-en- 
forced with a conſiderable nuniber of friendly Indians, aſ- 
ſembled by the influence and under the command of fir 
William Johnſon, ſhould inveſt the French fort erected by 
the fall or cataract of Niagara, which was certainly the 
molt important poſts of French America, as it in a manner 
commanded all the interior parts of that vaſt continent, 
It overawed the whole country of the Six Nations, who 
were cajoled into a tame acquieſcence 1n its being built on 
their territory : it ſecured all the inland trade, the naviga- 
tion of the great lakes, the 'communication between Canada 
and Louſiana, and opened a paſſage for inroads into the 
colonies of Great-Britain. It was propoſed that the Britiſh 
forces having reduced Niagara, ſhould be embarked on the 
lake Ontario, fall down the river St. Laurence, beſiege and 
take Montreal, and then join to co-operate with Amherſt's 
army. Beſide theſe larger armaments, - colonel Stanwix 
commanded a ſmaller detachment for reducing ſmaller forts, 
and ſcouring the banks of the lake Ontario. How far this 
-project was founded on reaſon and military knowledge may 
be judged by the following particulars, of which the pro- 
jectors were not ignorant. The navigation of the river St. 
Laurence is dangerous and uncertain. The city of Quebeck 
was remarkably ſtrong from ſituation and fortification, from 

the bravery of the inhabitants, and the number of the gar- 
riſon. Monſieur de Montcalm, an officer of great courage 
and activity, kept the field between Montreal and Que- 
beck, witha body of 8 or 10,000 men, conſiſting of regular 
troops and diſciplined militia, re-enforced by a conſidera- 
ble number of armed Indians; and another body of reſerve 
hovered in the neighbourhood of Montreal, which was the 
reſidence of monſieur de Vandreml, governor general of Ca- 
nada: The garriſon of Niagara conſiſted of above 600 men; 
the march to it was tedious and embarraſſed ; and monſicur 
de Levi ſcoured the country with a flying detachment, well 
acquainted with all the woods and paſſes. With reſpect to 


general Amherſt's ſhare of the plan, the forts of Ticondero- . 


ga and Crown-Pornt ſtood in his way. The enemy was maſ- 
ters of the lake Champlain, and poſſeſſed a ſtrong fort of 
Chambly, by the fall of the river Richelieu, which defend- 
ed the paſs to the river St. Laurence. Even had theſe ob- 

ſtacles been removed, it was hardly poſfible that he and mr. 
Wolfe ſhould arrive at Quebeck in the ſame inſtant of time. 
The firſt that reached it, far from being in a condition to 
undertake the ſiege ef Quebeck, would have run the riſk 


of being engaged an | defeated by the covering army; in 
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defence. This acquiſition, however, was not made with- 


and character. 


which eaſe, the other body muſt have been expoſed 
moſt imminent hazard of deſtruction, in the midi} ot 20 
my's country, far diſtant from any place of ſafety ay 17 
it could retreat. Had theſe diſaſters happened my ich 
cording to the experience of war, they were the ,. © 
conſequences of the ſcheme, the troops at Niagars ws 
in all probability have fallen an eaſy ſacrifice, les 
had been ſo fortunate as to receive intelligence time a * 
to accompliſh their retreat before they could be intercen 
The deſign would, we apprehend, have been more 15 
ble, or at leaſt not ſo liable to objection, had mr. 2 
left two or three regiments to protect the frontiers of Nen 
York, and joining mr. Wolfe with the reſt, failed u 4 
river St. Laurence to beſiege Quebeck. Even in rn 
the whole number of his troops would not have been fig 
cient, according to the practice of war, to lk © 
2 and cope with the covering enemy. Neverthcler 

ad the enterprize ſucceeded, Montcalm muſt either 10 a 
hazarded an engagement againſt great odds, or retired | X 
ther into the country: then the rout would have been , - 
by land and water to Montreal, which could haye = 
little reſiſtance. The two principal towns being taken 2 
the navigation of St. Laurence blocked up, all the deg; 
dant forts muſt have ſurrendered at diſcretion el g 
Niagara, which there was a bare poſſibility of Cupplyin : 
at an incredible trouble and expence, from the Fa 
Miſſiſſippi; but, even then, it might have been beſſegel 
in form, and eaſily reduced. Whatever defects there met 
have been in the plan, the execution, though it miſcartied 
in ſome eſſential points, was attended with ſurpriſing ſve. 
ceſs. The ſame good fortune that proſpered the Brit 
arms ſo remarkably in the conqueſt of Guadaloupe ſeemed 
to interpoſe {till more aſtoniſhingly in their favour at Que- 
beck, the ſiege of which we ſhall record in its proper place, 
At preſent we muſt attend the opperations of genera] Am. 
herſt, whoſe ſeparate army was firſt in motion, though ſuch 
impediments were thrown in his way as greatly retarded 
the progreſs of his operations; impediments ſaid to hare 
ariſen from the pride, inſolence, and obſtinacy of certain 
individuals, who poſſeſſed great influence in that par of 
the world, and employed it all to thwart the ſervice of 
their country. | 

The ſummer was already far advanced before genen 

Amherſt could paſs the lake George with his forces, although 
they met with no oppoſition, and reach the neighbourhood of 
Ticonderoga, where in the preceding year, the Britiſh 
troops had ſuſtained ſuch a terrible diſaſter. At firſt the 
enemy ſeemed determined to defend this fortreſs: but per- 
ceiving the Engliſh commander reſolute, cautious, and 
well prepared for undertaking the ſiege; having, moreover, 
orders to retreat from place to place, towards the centre ot 
operations at Quebeck, rather than run the leaſt riſk ot be. 
ing made priſoners of war; they in the night of July the 
27th er. the poſt, after having in ſome meaſure dit- 
mantled the fortifications, and retired to Crown- Point, 1 
fort ſituated in the verge of lake Champlain. General Am. 
herſt having taken poſſeſſion of this important poſt, whic 
effectually covered the frontiers of New-York, and ſecured 
to himſelf a ſafe retreat in caſe of neceſſity, ordered the 
works to be repaired, and allotted a ſtrong garriſon tor It 


that cafe 


out the loſs of a brave accompliſhed young officer, colon: 
Roger Townſhend, who, in reconnoitring the tort, 8 
killed with a cannon-ſhot, and fell near the fame ip" 
which in the former year had been enriched with the 
blood of the gallant lord Howe, whom he {trongiy te. 
ſembled in the circumſtances of birth, age, qualificatis', 


While the general ſuperintended the repairs of Ticonde- 
roga, and the men were employed in preparing battea" 
and other veſſels, his ſcouting parties hovered in che ng” 
bourhood of Crown-Point, in order to watch the moto" 
of the enemy. From one of theſe detachments he receives 
intelligence on the iſt day of Auguſt, that the enem! ba 
retired from Crown-Point. He immediately detached ? 
body of rangers before him, to take poſſeſſion of the por 
then he embarked with the reſt of the army, and on the 8 
day of the month landed on the fort, where the nope wh 
immediately encamped. His next care was (9 " » 
foundation of a new fort, to be maintained for the mw 
ſecurity of the Britiſh dominions in that part ot the coun bh 
and particularly for preventing the in roads of ſcalping pur 
ties, by whom the plantations had been dreadfully in os 
Here information was received that the enemy ha —_ 
to the Ifle auz Noix, at the other end of the _ = 
plain, five leagues on the hither fide of St. Johns, 
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their force encamped in that place, under the command of 
M. de Burlemaque, conſiſted of three battalions and five 
piqueis of regular troops with Canadians and marines, 
amounting in the whole to 3500 effective men, provided 
with a numerous artillety ; and that the lake was occupied 
by four large veſſels, mounted with cannon, and manned 
with piquets of different regiments, under the command and 
direction of M. le Bras, a captain in the French navy, aſſiſt- 
ed by M. de Rigal, and other fea officers. In conſequence 
of this intimation, general Amherſt, who had for ſome time 
employed captain Loring to 3 the building of 
veflels at Ticonderoga, being reſolved to have the ſuperi- 
ority on the lake, directed the captain to build with all 
,oftible expedition a floop of 16 guns, and a radeau 84 feet 
m length, capable of carrying ſix large cannon. Thele, 
together with a brigantine, being finiſhed, victualled, and 
manned by the 11th day of October, the general embarked 
with the whole of the troops in batteaux, in order to at- 
tac the enemy; bat next day the weather growing tempeſ- 
tuous, was obliged to take ſhelter in a bay on the weſtern 
ſhore, where the men were landed for refreſhment. In the 
mean time, captain Loring, with his ſinall ſquadron, ſailing 
down the lake, gave chale to a French ſchooner, and drove 
three of their ſhips into a bay, where two of them were 
very ſoon after ſunk, and the third run a-ground by their 
own crew, who eſcaped : one, however, was repaired and 
brought away by captain Loring, fo that now the French 
had but one {chooner remaining. General Amherſt, after 
having been ſome days wind- bound, re-embatrked his forces, 
and proceeded down the lake; but the ſtorm, which had 
abated, beginning to blow with redoubled fury, ſo as to 
ſwell the waves mountain high, the ſeaſon for action being 
elapſed, and winter ſetting in with the moſt rigorous ſeve- 
rity, he ſaw the impoſſibility of accompliſhing his deſign, 
and was obliged to deſiſt. Returning to the ſame bay where 
he had been ſheltered, he landed the troops, and began his 
march for Crown- Point, where he arrived on the 21ſt day of 
October. Having ſecured a ſuperiority on the lake, he now 
employed all his attention in rearing the new fortreſs at 
Crown-Point, together with three ſmall out-Fforts for its 
better defence; in opening roads of communication with 
Ticonderoga, and the governments of Maſſachuſett's and 
New Hampſhire; and in making diſpoſitions for the winter- 
quarters of his troops, ſo as to protect the country from the 
inroads of the enemy. 

During this whole ſummer he received not the leaſt in- 
telligence of mr. Wolfe's operations, except a few hints in 
ſome letters relating to the exchange of priſoners, that came 
from the French general, Montcalm, who gave him to 
underſtand, that mr. Wolfe had landed in the neighbour— 
hood of Quebeck, and ſeemed determined to undertake the 
hege of that city: that he had honoured him (the French 
general) with ſeveral notes, ſometimes couched in a ſooth- 
ing ſtrain, fometimes filled with threats; that the French 
army intended to give him battle, and a few days would 
determine the fate of Quebeck. Though mr. Amherſt was 
ignorant of the proceedings of the Quebeck ſquadron, his 
communication continued open with the forces which un- 
dertook the ſiege of Niagara; and he received an account 
of their ſucceſs before he had quitted the lines of Ticonde- 
roga. General Prideaux, with his body of troops, re-en- 
forced by the Indian auxiliaries under fir William Johnſon, 
advanced to the cataract of Niagara, without being expoſ- 
ed to the leaſt inconvenience on his march; and inveſting 
the French fortreſs about the middle of July, carried on his 
approaches with great vigour till the 20th day of that 
month, when viſiting the trenches, he was unfortunately 
lain by the burſting of a cohorn. Mr Amherſt was no 
ſooner informed of this diſaſter, than he detached briga- 
dier-general Gage from 'Ficonderoga, to aſſume the com- 
mand of that army. In the mean time, it devolved on ſir 
William Johnſon, who happily proſecuted the plan of his 
predeceflor with all the ſuccets that could have been de- 
bred, The enemy alarmed with the apprehenſion. of loſing 
a place of ſuch importance, reſolved to exert their endea- 
Yours for its relief. They atſembled a body of regular 
troops, amounting to 1200 men, drawn from Detroit, 

enango, and Preſque Ifle; and theſe, with a number of 

ndian auxiliaries, were detached under the command of 
monſieur d' Aubry, on an attempt to re-enforce the garriſon 
ot Niagara. Sir William Johnſon having received intelli- 
g<nce of their deſign, made a diſpoſition to intercept them 
in cheir march. In the evening he ordered the light infan- 
try and piquets to poſt themſelves to the left, on the road 
leading from Niagara falls to the fortreſs: theſe were re- en- 
orced in the morning with the grenadiers, and part ot 


or 


the 46th regiment, commanded by lieutenant-colonel 
Matley; and another regiment under lieutanant-colonel 
Farquhar, was poſted at the tail of the works, in order to 
ſupport the guard of the trenches: About eight in the 
morning, the enemy being in ſight, the Indians in the 
Engliſh army advanced to ſpeak with their countrymen 
who ſerved under the French banners; but this conference 
was declined by_the enemy: Then the French Indians 
having uttered the horrible ſcream called the war-whoop, 
which by this time had loſt its effect among the Britiſh 
forces, the enemy began the action with impetuoſity : 
but they met with ſuch a hot reception in front, while the 
Indian auxiliaries fell upon their flanks, that in a little more 
than half an hour their whole army was routed, their gene- 
ral, with all his officers, taken, and the purſuit conti- 
nued through the woods for ſeveral miles with conſiderable 
ſlaughter. This battle which happened on the 24th day of 
July, having been fought in ſight of the French garriſon at 
Niagara, fir William Johnſon ſent major Harvey with a 
trumpet to the commanding officer, to prefent him with a 
lit of 17 officers taken in the engagement, and to exhort 
him to ſurrender before more blood was ſhed, while he had 
it in his power to reſtrain the Indians. The commandant 
having certified himſelf of the truth, by ſending an officer 
to viſit the priſoners, agreed to treat, and in a few hours 
the capitulation was ratified. The garriſon, conſiſting of 
607 effective men, marched out with the honours of war, in 
order to be embarked in veſlels on the lake, and conveyed 
in the molt expeditious manner to New-York. They laid 
down their arms when they embarked; but were permit— 
ted to keep their baggage, aud by a proper eſcorte, pro- 
tected from the ſavage inſolence and rapacity of the Indi- 
dians. All the women were conducted, at their own re- 
queit, to Montreal; and the fic and wounded, who could 
not bear the fatigue of travelling, were treated with huma- 
nity. This was the ſecond complete victory obtained on 
the continent of North-America, in the 9 of the ſame 
war, by fir William Johnſon, who, without the help of a 
military education, ſucceeded fo fignally in the field by 
dint of innate courage and natural ſagacity. What re- 
markably characteriſes theſe battles, is the circumſtance of 
his having taken in both the commander of the enemy. 
Indeed, the war in general may be diſtinguiſhed by the fin- 
gular ſucceſs of this gentleman and the celebrated lord Clive, 
two ſelf-taught generals; who by a ſeries of ſhining acti- 
ons, have demonſtrated, that uninſtructed genius can, by 
its own internal light and efficacy, rival, if not eclipſe, the 
acquired art of diſcipline and experience. Sir William 
Johnſon was not more ſerviceable to his country by his ya- 
lour and conduct in the field, than by the influence and 
authority which his juſtice, benevolence, and integrity had 
acquired among the Indian tribes of the Six Nations, whom 
he not only aſſembled at Niagara to the number of 1100, 
but alſo reſtrained within the bounds of, good order and 
moderation. | 

The reduction of Niagara, and the poſſeſſion of Crown- 
Point, were exploits much more eaſily achieved than the 
conqueſt of Quebeck, the great object to which all theſe 
operations were ſubordinate. Of that we now come to give 
the detail, fraught with fingular adventures and ſurpriſing 
events; in the courſe of which a noble ſpirit of enterprize 
was diſplayed, and the ſcenes of war were exhibited 1n all 
the variety of deſolation. It was about the middle of Fe- 
bruary that a conſiderable ſquadron failed from England for 
Cape-Breton, under the command of admirals Saunders and 
Holmes, two gentlemen of worth and probity, who had on 
ſeveral occaſions ſignalized their courage and conduct in 
the ſervice of their country. By the 21ſt day of April they 
were in fight of Louiſbourg; but the harbour was blocked 
up with ice in ſuch a manner, that they were obliged to 
bear away for Halifax, in Nova-Scotia. From hence rear- 
admiral Durell was detached, with a ſmall ſquadron, to 
ſail up the river St. Laurence as far as the iſle de Coudres, 
in order to intercept any ſupplies from France intended for 
Quebeck: he accordingly took two ſtore-ſhips ; but he 
was anticipated by 17 fail, laden with proviſion, ſtores, and 
ſome recruits, under convoy of three frigates, which had 
already reached the capital of Canada. Mean while ad- 
miral Saunders arrived at Louiſbourg; and the troops 
being embarked, to the number of 8900, proceeded up the 
river without further delay. The operations by land were 
entruſted to the conduct of major-general James Wolfe, 
whoſe talents had ſhown with ſuch ſuperior luſtre at the 
ſiege of Louiſbourg; and his ſubordinates in command 
were the brigadiers Monckton, Townſhend, and Murray; 
all four in the flower of their age, who had ſtudied the mi- 
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litary art, with equal eagerneſs and proficiency, and, though 
young men in years, were old in experience. The firſt 
was a ſoldier by deſcent, the ſon of major-genera] Wolfe, a 
veteran officer of aknowledged capacity : the other three 
reſembled each other, not only in years, qualifications, and 
{tation, but alſo in family rank, all three being the ſons of 
noblemen. The ſituation of brigadier Townſhend was fin- 
gular: he had ſerved abroad in the laſt war with reputa- 
tion, and reſigned his commiſſion during the peace, in dil- 
dain at ſome hard uſage he had ſuſtained from his ſuperiors. 
That his military talents, however, might not be loſt to his 
country, he exerciſed them with equal ſpirit and perſever- 
ance in projecting and promoting a plan of a national mili- 
tia, When the command and direction of the army de- 
volved to a new leader, ſo predominant in his breaſt was 
the ſpirit of patriotiſm and the love of glory, that though 
heir apparent to a Britiſh peerage, poſſeſſed of a very af- 
fluent fortune, remarkably dear to his acquaintance, and 
ſollicited to a life of quiet by every allurement of domeſtic 
felicity, he wayed theſe conſiderations: he burſt from all 
entanglements ; proffered his ſervices to his ſovereign; ex- 
poſed himſelt to the perils of a diſagreeable voyage, the ri- 
gours of a ſevere climate, and the hazard of a campaign 
peculiarly fraught with toil, danger, and difficulty. 

The armament intended for Quebeck failed up the river 
St. Laurence, without having met with any interruption, or 
having perceived any of thoſe difficulties and perils with 
which it had been reported that the navigation of it was 
attended. Their govd fortune in this particular, indeed, 
was owing to ſome excellent charts of the river, which had 
been found in veflels taken from the enemy. About the 
latter end of June the land-forces were diſembarked in two 
diviſions upon the iſle of Orleans, fituated a little below 
Quebeck, a large fertile iſland, well cultivated, producing 
plenty of grain, abounding with people, villages, and plan- 
tations, General Wolfc no ſooner landed on the iſland of 
Orleans, than he diſtributed a manifeſto among the French 
coloniſts, giving them to underſtand, That the king his 
maſter, juſtly exaſperated againſt the French monarch, had 
equipped a conſiderable armament, in order to humble his 
pride, and was determined to reduce the molt conſiderable 
French ſettlements in America. He declared, it was not 
againit the induſtrious peaſants, their wives, and children, 
nor againſt the miniſters of religion, that he intended to 
make war: on the contrary, he lamented the misfortunes 
to which they muſt be expoſed by the quarrel : he offered 
them his protection, and promiſed to maintain them in their 
temporal poſſeſſions, as well as in the free exerciſe of their re- 
ligion, provided they would remain quiet, and take no part 
in the difference between the two crowns. He obſerved, 
that the Engliſh were maſters of the river St. Laurence, fo 
as to intercept all ſuccours from Europe, and had, beſides, 
a powerful army on the continent, under the command of 
general Amherit. He affirmed, that the reſolution they 
ought to take was neither difficult nor doubtful, as the ut- 
molt exertion of their valour would be uſeleſs, and ſerve 
only to deprive them of the advantages which they might 
reap from their neutrality. He reminded them, that the 
cruelties exerciled by the French upon the ſubjects of 
Great-Britain in America would excuſe, the moſt ſevere re- 
priſals; but Britons were too generous to follow ſuch bar- 
barous examples. He again oftered to the Canadians the 
{weets of peace, amidſt the horrors of war; and left it to 
themſelves to determine their own fate by their own conduct. 
He exprefſed his hope, that the world would do him juſ- 
tice, ſhould they oblige him, by rejecting theſe favourable 
terms, to adopt violent meaſures. He expatiated upon the 
ſtrength and power, as well as upon the generofity of Great- 
Britain, in thus ſtretching out the hand of humanity; a 
hand ready to aſſiſt they on all occaſions, even when France 
was, by her weaknets, compelled to abandon them in the 
mob critical conjuncture. This declaration produced no 
immediate effect; nor, indeed, did the Canadians depend 
pon the ſincerity and promiſed faith a nation, whom their 
prieſts had induſtriouſly repreſented as the moſt ſavage and 
crucl enemy on carth. Poflefſed of theſe notions, which 
prevailed even among the better ſort, they choſe to aban- 
don their habitations, and expoſe themſelves and families 
to certain ruin, in provoking the Engliſh by the moſt cruel 
Hoſtilitics, rather than be quiet, and confide in the general's 


* The operation of icalping, which, to the ſhame of both nations, was en- 
couraged both by French and Engliſh, the ſavages performed in this manner: 
— The baplefs victum being diſabled, or diſarmed, the [ndian, with a ſharp 
knife, provided and worn for the purpoſe, makes a circular incifion to the 
bone round the upper part of the head, and tears off the ſcalp with his fingers. 
Previous to this execution, he generally diſpatches the priſoner by repeated 
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promiſe of protection. Inſtead of purſuing this p ; 
plan of conduct, they joined the ſcalping parties a of In "Re which 
who ſkulked among the woods, and falling upon the p,, The ſe 


ſtragglers by ſurprize, butchered them with the it ed, we 
human barbarity., Mr Wolfe, whoſe nature revolt —— 
dard. 


againſt this wanton and perfidious cruelty, ſent a len 
the French general, repreſenting, that ſuch enormitiez a 2 they l. 
contrary to the rules of war obſerved among civilized the le: 
tions, diſhonourable to the ſervice of France, and gi 2 ſame « 
ful to human nature: he, therefore, defired the Fs. of fire- 
loniſts and Indians might be reſtrained within due hg, 4 out pr 
otherwiſe he would burn their villages, deſolate their | . _ 
tations, and retaliate upon the perſons of his priſoners Low on the 
ever cruelties ſhould, in the ſequel, be committed n e 
8 : on the two 
ſoldiers or ſubjects of his maſter. In all probabili th —_ 
French general's authority was not ſufficient to brd th pe 
ferocity of the ſavages, who continued to ſcalp and murther m 
with the moſt brutal appetite for blood and revenge; 0 th . 10 
mr. Wolfe, in order to intimidate the enemy into a ceſſui 5 and . 
of theſe outrages, found it neceſſary to connive at {ome 8 =. 
regularities in the way of retaliation. . 3 
M. de Montcalm, who commanded the French troons — Je 
though ſuperior in number to the invaders, very wiſely te. = x 
ſolved to depend upon the natural ſtrength of the country H oy 
which appeared almoſt inſurmountable, and had carefull hi of 
taken all his precautions of defence. The city of Queheck vi 
was tolerably fortified, ſecured with a numerous garciſy, * i 
and plentifully ſupplied with proviſion and ammunitiq,. latter 
Montcalm had re-enforced the troops of the colony with - hoped 
regular battalions, formed of the beſt of the inhabitants u rh 
completely diſciplined all the Canadians of the neighbour. 4 — 
hood capable of bearing arms, and ſeveral tribes of ſavages trench 
With this army he had taken the field in a very advan. Moat 
geous fituation, encamped along the ſhore of Beaufort, from above 
the river St. Charles to the falls of Montmorenci, every ac- and c- 
ceſſible part being deeply entrenched. To undertake the a mar 
ſiege of Quebeck againſt ſuch odds and advantages was no: was tu 
only a deviation from the eſtabliſhed maxims of war, by: x pulſec 
raſh enterprize, ſeemingly urged in diametrical oppoſition men | 
to the dictates of common ſenſe. Mr Wolte was well ac- ſhrew 
quainted with all the difficulties of the undertaking; but he of orc 
knew at the ſame time he ſhould always have it in his pont out. P 
to retreat in caſe of emergency, while the Britiſh {qi adron vanta 
maintained its ſtation in the river; he was not without hope numb 
of being joined by general Amherit; and he was ſtimulated even, 
by an appetite for glory, which the proſpect of accumu— theſe 
lated dangers could not allay. Underſtanding that there numb 
was a body of the enemy poſted, with cannon, at the Point ot treate 
Levi, on the ſouth ſhore, oppoſite to the city of Quebeck, have 
he detached againſt them brigadier Monckton, at the head begin 
of four battalions, who paſſed the river at night, and next good 
morning, having ſkirmiſhed with ſome of the enemy's inte- and a 
gulars, obliged them to retire from that poſt, which the garril 
Engliſh immediately occupied. Art the ſame time colonel wrec 
Carlton, with another detachment, took poſſeſſion of the of ſuc 
weſtern point of the iſland of Orleans; and both theſe polts tified 
were fortified, in order to anticipate the enemy, who, had and v 
they kept poſſeſſion of either, might have rendered it in. ber tc 
poſſible for any ſhip to lie at ancnor within two mules of rate, 
Quebeck. Beſides, the Point of Levi was within cannon- what 
ſhot of the city, againſt which a battery of mortars and at- the | 
tillery was immediately erected. Montcalm, forelceing the Frend 
effect of this manoeuvre, detached a body of 1600 men and i 
acrols the river, to attac and deſtroy the works betore they rifqui 
were completed: but the detachment fell into diſorder, river 
fired upon each other, and retired in confuſion. The bit favou 
tery being finiſhed without further interruption, the cab. On 
non and mortars began to play with ſuch ſucceſs, that in f ſent t 
little time the upper town was conſiderably damaged, 4 with 
the lower town reduced to a heap of rubbiſh. City e 


In the mean time, the fleet was expoled to the moſt i. The 
minent danger. Immediately after the troops had 1 fully 
landed on the iſland of Orleans the wind increaſed to 4 1% were 
rious ſtorm, which blew with ſuch violence, that many theſe 


tranſports ran foul of 'one another, and were diſabled. A cauii 
number of boats and ſmall craft foundered, and divers 1g? _ 
tips loſt their anchors. The enemy reſolving to ns * N 
vantage of the confuſion which they imagined this dl wy) approt 
muſt have produced, prepared ſeven fire-ſhips, and at mi ment « 


1 Jo1rts, did 
night ſent them down from Quebeck among the tranl; land, 


_— nected 
blows on the head with the hammer-fide of the inſtrument called 3h, that p 
hawk : but ſometimes they fave themſelves the trouble, and tome oroa0ins With a 
blows prove ineffectual, ſo that the miſerable patient is found 2 4 - wy tagoni 
in the utmoſt agony of torture, The Indian ſtrings the ſcalps A premium conſeg 
cured, to be produced as a teſtimony of his prowels, and receives 4 P "as, 


for each from the nation under whoſe banners he has inliſted. 
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which lay ſo thic as to cover the whole ſurface of the river. 
The ſcheme, thaugh well contrived, and ſeaſonably execut- 
ed. was entirely defeated by the deliberation of the Britifh 
admiral, and the dexterity of his mariners, who reſolutely 
boarded the fire-ſhips, and towed them faſt a-ground, where 
they lay burning to the water s edge, without having done 
the leaſt prejudice to the Engliſh {quadron. On the voy 
fame day of the ſucceeding month, they ſent down a raft 
of fire-ſh1ps, or radeaux, which was likewiſe conſumed, with- 
out producing any effect. i 

The works for the ſecurity of the hoſpital, and the ſtores 
on the iſland of Orleans, being finiſhed, the Britiſh forces 
croſſed the north channel in boats, and landing under cover 
of two ſloops, encamped on the fide of the river Montmo- 
renci, Which divided them from the left of the enemy. 
Next morning a company of rangers poſted in a wood to 
cover ſome workmen were attacked by the French Indians, 
and cotally defeated ; however, the neareſt troops advanc- 
ing, repulſed the Indians in their turn with conſiderable 
los. The reaſons that induced general Wolfe to chooſe 
this ſituation by the falls of Montmorenci, in which he was 
divided from Quebeck by this, and another river called St. 
Charles, he explained in a letter to the ſecretary of ſtate. 
He obſerved, that the ground which he had choſen was 
high, and in ſome meaſure commanded the oppoſite fide 
on which the enemy was polted : that there was a ford be- 
jow the falls paſſable in every tide tor ſome hours at the 
latter part of the ebb and beginning of the flood; and he 
hoped that means might be found of paſſing the river higher 
up, ſo as to fight the marquis de Montcalm upon leſs dit- 
advantageous terms than thoſe of directly attacking his en- 
trenchments. Accordingly, in reconnoitring the river 
Moatmorenci, a ford was diſcovered about three miles 
above; but the oppoſite banks, which were :4turally ſteep, 
and covered with woods, the enemy had ent:-nched in ſuch 
4 manner, as to render it almoſt inacceſſible. The eſcorte 
was twice attacked by the Indians, who were as often re- 
pulſed; but theſe re-encounters colt the Engliſh about 40 
men killed and wounded including ſome oticers. Some 
ſhrewd objections might be ſtarted to the general's choice 
of ground on this occaſion. He could not act at all with- 
out paſſiug the river Montmorenct at a very great diſad- 
vantage, and attacking an enemy ſuperior to himſelf in 
number, ſecured by redoubts and entrenchments. Had he 
even, by dint of extraordinary valour, driven them from 
theſe ſtrong poſts, the ſucceſs muſt have coſt him a great 
number of officers and men; and the enemy might have re- 
treated behind the river St. Charles, which he muſt allo 
have paiſed under the ſame diſadvantages, before he could 
begin his operations againſt the city of Quebeck. Had his 
good fortune enabled him to ſurmount all theſe difficulties, 
and after all to defeat the enemy in a pitched battle, the 
garriſon of Quebeck might have been re enforced by the 
wrec of their army; and he could not, with any probability 
of ſucceſs, have undertaken the ſiege of an extenſive for- 
tified place, which he had not troops ſufficient to inveſt, 
and whoſe garriſon would have been nearly equal in num- 
ber to the ſum total of the troops he commanded. At any 
rate, the chance of a fair engagement in the open field was 
what he had little reaſon to expect in that fituation, from 
the known experience and the apparent conduct of the 
French general. Theſe objections appeared fo obvious 
and important, that general Wolfe would not determine to 
riſque an attac, until he had ſurveyed the upper part of the 
river St. Laurence, in hopes of finding ſome place more 
favourable for a deſcent. 

On the 18th day of July, the admiral, at his. requeſt, 
ſent two ſhips of war, two armed floops, and ſome tranſports, 
with troops on board, up the river; and they paſſed the 
city of Quebeck, without having ſuſtained any damage. 
The general being on board of thi: little armament, care- 
fully obſerved the banks on the fide of the enemy, which 
vere extremely difficult from the nature of the ground, and 
theſe difficulties were redoubled by the foreſight and pre- 
caution of the French commander. Though a deſcent 


© The following anecdote is ſo remarkable, and tends ſo much to the ho- 
nour of the Britiſh ſoldiery, that we infert it without fear of the reader's diſ- 
approbation :—captain Ochterlony and enſign Payton belonged to the regt- 
ment of brigadier-general Monckton. They were nearly of an age, which 
did not exceed zo; the firſt was a North-Bliton, the other a native of Ire- 
and, Both were agreeable in perſon, and unble miſhed in character, and con- 
nected together by the ties of matual friendſhip and elteem. On the day 
that preceded the battle, captain Ochterlony had been obliged to fight a duel 
with a German officer; in which, though he wounded and difarmed his an- 
tagoniſt, yet he himſelf received a dangerous hurt under the right arm, in 
conſequence of which his friend inſiſted on his remaining in camp during the 
n of the next day; but his ſpit was tov great to comply with this re- 
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ſeemed impracticable between the city and Cape-Rouge, 
where it was attended, general Wolfe, in order to divide 
the enemy's force, and procure intelligence, ordered a de- 
tachment, under the command of colonel Carlton, to land 
higher up, at the Point au Tremble, to which place he was 
intormed a great number of the inhabitants of Quebeck had 
retited with their moſt valuable effects. This ſervice was 
performed with little loſs and ſome priſoners were brought 
away, but no magazine was diſcovered. The general thus 
diſappointed in his expectation, returned to Montmorenci, 
where brigadier Townſhend had, by maintaining a ſuperior 
fire acroſs that river, prevented the enemy from erecting 
a battery, which would have commanded the Engliſh camp; 
and now he reſolved to attac them, though poſted to great 
advantage, and every where prepared to give him a warm 
reception. His deſign was, firſt to reduce a detached re- 
doubt cloſe to the water's edge, feemingly ſituated without 
One of the entrenchment on the hill. Should this 
ortification be ſupported by the enemy, he foreſaw that he 
ſhould be able to bring on a general engagement: on the 
contrary, ſhould they remain tame ſpectators of its reduc- 
tion, he could afterwards examine their ſituation at leiſure, 
and determine the place at which they could be moſt eafily 
attacked. Preparations were accordingly made for ſtorm- 
ing the redoubt. On the laſt day of July, in the forenoon, 
part of brigadier Monckton's brigade was embarked in the 
boats of the fleet, to be tranſported from the Point of Levi. 
The two brigades, commanded by the brigadiers Town- 
ſhend and Murtay, were drawn out, in order to paſs the 
ford when it ſhould be neceflary. To facilitate their paſ- 
ſage, the admiral had ſtationed the Centurion ſhip of war 
in the channel, to chec the fire of the lower battery, by 
which the ford was commanded : a numerous train of ar- 
tillery was placed upon the eminence, to batter and enfi- 
lade the left of the enemy's entrenchment; and two flat-bot- 
tomed armed vetiels, prepared for the purpoſe, were run 
a-ground near the redoubt, to favour the deſcent of the 
forces. The manifeſt confuſion produced among the French 
by theſe previous meafures, and by the fire of the Centu- 
rion, which was well directed and ſuſtained, determined 
mr. Wolfe to ſtorm this entrenchment without further de- 
lay. Orders were iſſued, that the three brigadiers ſhould 
put their troops in motion at a certain ſignal, which was 
accordingly made at a proper time of the tide. Many of 
the boats from Point Levi ran a-ground upon a ledge that 
runs off a confiderable diſtance from the ſhore; and this 
accident occaſioned a diforder, by which ſo much time was 
loſt, that the general was obliged to ſtop the march of bri- 
gadier Townſhend's corps, which he perceived to be in 
motion. In the mean time, the boats were floated, and 
ranged in proper order, though expoſed to a ſevere fire of 
ſhot and ſhells; and the general in perſon ſounding the 
ſhore, pointed out the place where the troops might diſem- 
bark with the leaſt difficulty. Thirteen companies of gre- 
nadiers, and 200 men of the ſecond American battalion, 
were the firſt who landed. They had received orders to 
form in four diſtin& bodies, and begin the attac, ſupported 
by the corps of brigadier Monckton, as ſoon as the other 
troops ſhould have paſſed the ford, and be near enough to 
contribute to their aſſiſtance. Theſe inſtructions, however, 
were entirely neglected. Before mr. Monckton had landed, 
and while brigadier Townſhend was on his march at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance, the grenadiers, without waiting to be 
drawn up in any regular form, impetuouſly ruſhed towards 
the enemy's entrenchments in the utmoſt diſorder. Their 
courage ſerved only to increaſe their misfortune. The firſt 
fire they received did ſuch execution among them, that 
they were obliged to ſhelter themſelves under the redoubt 
which the French had abandoned at their approach. In 
this uncomfortable ſituation they remained ſome time, un- 
able to form under ſo hot a fire, notwithſtanding the ut- 
moſt efforts of many gallant officers, who lavithly expoſed, 
and even loſt their lives in the honourable diſcharge of 
their duty”. The general ſeeing all their endeavours, abor- 
tive, ordered them to retreat, and form behind Monckton's 


monſtrance. He declared it ſhould never be ſaid that a ſcratch received in a 
private rencounter had prevented him from doing his duty, when his country 
required his ſervice ; and he took the field with a fuſil in his hand, though he 
was hardly able to carry his arms. In leading up his men to the enemy's en- 
trenchment, he was ſhot through the lungs with a muſquet- ball, an accident 
which obliged hin to part with his fuſil: but be ſtill continued advancing, 
until, by loſs of blood, he became too weak to proceed farther. About the 
ſame time mr, Peyton was lamed by a ſhot, which ſhattered the ſmall bone of 
bis left leg. The foldiers, in their retreat, earneſtly begged, with tears in their 
eyes, that captain Ochterlony would allow them to carry him and the enſign 
off the field, But he was ſo bigotted to a ſevere point of honour, that he 
would not quit the ground, though he defired they would take care of his en- 
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brigade, which was, by this time, landed and drawn up 
on the beach in order. They war day retired in con- 
fuſion, leaving a conſiderable number lying on the field, 
to the barbarny of the Indian ſavages, who maſſacred the 
living, and ed the dead, even in fight of their indig- 
nant companions. This unhappy accident occaſioned a 
new delay, and the day was already far advanced. The 
wind began to blow with uncommon violence, and the tide 
to make; ſo that, in caſe of a ſecond repulſe, the retreat 
of brigadier Townſhend might have been rendered hazar- 
dous and uncertain; mr. Wolfe, therefore, thought pro- 
per to deſiſt, and returned without further moleſtation to 
the other fide of the river Montmorenci. The admiral 
ordered the two veſſels which were a-ground to be ſet on 
fire, that they might not fall into the hands of the enemy. 
The advantages that favoured an attac in this part conſiſted 
of the following particulars : All the artillery could be uſed 
with good effect; all the troops could act at once; and, 
in _ of a miſcarriage, the retreat was ſecure and open, 
at leaſt for a certain time of the tide. Theſe, however, 
ſeemed to be over-balanced by other conſiderations. The 
enemy were poſted on a commanding eminence ; the beach 
was 3 with deep mud, ſlippery, and broken into 
holes and gullies; the hill was ſteep, and in ſome places 
impracticable; the enemy were numerous, and poured in 
a very ſevere fire from their entrenchments. Had the at- 
tac ſucceeded, the loſs of the Engliſh muſt have been very 
heavy, and that of the French inconſiderable, becauſe the 
neighbouring woods afforded them immediate ſhelter; 
finally, the river St. Charles ſtill remained to be paſſed, be- 
fore the town could be inveſted. 

Immediately after this mortifying chec, in which above 
zoo men, and many brave officers were loſt, the general de- 
tached brigadier Murray, with 1200 men, in tranſports, 
above the town, to co-operate with rear-admiral Holmes, 
whom the admiral had ſent up with ſome force againſt the 
French ſhipping, which he hoped to deſtroy. The briga- 
dier was likewiſe inſtructed to ſeize every opportunity of 
fighting the enemy's detachments, and even of provoking 
them to battle. In purſuance of theſe directions, he twice 
attempted to land on the north ſhore; but theſe attempts 
were unſucceſsful. The third effort was more fortunate. 
He made a ſudden deicent at Chambaud, and burned a 
conſiderable magazine, filled with arms, clothing, provi- 
lion, and ammunition. The enemy's ſhips being ſecured 
in ſuch a manner as not to be approached, and nothing 
elſe occurring that required the brigadier's longer ſtay, 
he returned to the camp, with intelligence obtained from 
his prifoners, that the tort of Niagara was taken, Crown- 
Point abandoned, and general Amherſt employed in mak- 
ing preparations to attac the corps at the Ifle aux Noix 
commanded by M. Burlemaque. The diſaſter at the falls 
of Montmorenci made a deep impreſſion on the mind of 


ſign. Mr Peyton, with a generous diſdain, rejected their good offices, de- 
claring that he would not leave his captain in ſuch a ſituation; and io a little 
time they remained the ſole ſurvivors on that part of the field. 

_ Captain Ochterlony fat down by his friend, and, as they expected nothing 
but immediate death, they took leave of each other ; yet they were not alto- 
gether abandoned by the hope of being protected as priſoners : for the cap- 
rain ſeeing a French ſoldier with two Indians approach, ſtarted up, and ac- 
colting them in the French language, which he ſpoke perfectly well, exprefſed 
his expectation that they would treat him and his companion as officers, pri- 
ſoners, and gentlemen. The two Indians ſeemed to be entirely under the 
conduct of the Frenchman, who coming up to mr. Payton, as he ſat on the 
ground, ſnatched his laced hat from his head, and robbed the captain of his 
watch and money. This outrage was a ſignal to the Indians for murder and 
pillage. One of them, clubbing his fireloc, ſtruc at him behind, with a view 
to knoc him down, but the blow miſſing his head, took place upon his ſhoul- 
der. At the ſame inſtant the other Indian poured his ſhot into the breaſt of 
this unfortunate young gentleman, who cried out, O Peyton! the villain 
has ſhot me.“ Not yet ſatiated with cruelty, the barbarian ſprung upon him, 
and ſtabbed him in the belly with his ſcalping knife. The captain, having 
parted with his futil, had no weapon for his defence, as none of the officers 
wore ſwords in the action. The three ruffians, finding him ſtill alive, endea- 
voured ro ſtrangle him with his own ſaſh ; and he was now upon his knees 
ſtruggling againſt them with ſurpriſing exertion. Mr Peyton, at this junc- 
tare, having a double-barrelled muſquet in his hand, and ſeeing the diſtreſs 
of his friend, fired at one of the Indians, who dropped dead upon the ſpot. 
The other, thinking the enſign would now be an eaſy prey, advanced towards 
him, and mr. Peyton, having taken good aim at the diſtance of four yards, 
diſcharged his picce the ſecond time, but it ſeemed to take no effect. The 
{avage tired in his turn, and wounded the enſign in the ſhoulder ; then ruſh- 
ing pon him, thruſt his bayonet through his body, He repeated the blow, 
wh.ch mr. Peyton attempting to parry, received another wound in his left 
hand, nevertheleſs he ſeized the Indian's muſket with the ſame hand, pulled 
him forwards, and with his right diawing a dagger which hung by his ſide, 
plunged it in the barbariag's tide, A violent ſtruggle enſued : but at length 
mr. Peyton was uppermoli, and with repeated ſtrokes of his dagger, killed 
his antagoniſt outright, Here he was ſeized with an unaccountable emotion 


of curiolity, to know whether or not his ſhot had taken place on the body of 
the Indian ; he accordingly turned him up, and ſtripping off his blanket, per- 
ceived that the bal! had penetrated quite through the cavity of the breaſt. 
Having thus obtained a dear-bought victory, he ſtarted up on one leg, and 
{aw captain Ochterlony ſtanding at the diſtance of 60 yards, cloſe by the ene- 
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eneral Wolfe, whoſe ſpirit was too great to b 
Jiſtane rolpect of cenſure or diſgrace. n 


e mo 
He knew the 5 


racter of the Engliſh people, raſh, impatient 1 In c 
cious; elevated to exultation by the leaſt gleam * Capri. at Mor 
dejected even to deſpondency by the moſt incor and Jai 


frown of adverſe fortune; ſanguine even to child die N 
bole in applauding thoſe ſervants of the public wh Ra- with h 
proſpered in their undertakings ; clamorous to à Fine lare dare 
perſecution againſt thoſe who have miſcarried in * 4 gore 
vours, without any inveſtigation of merit, without a "oy, _—_— 
ſideration of circumſtances. A keen ſenſe of theſe a, N con- api 
peculiarities conſpiring with the ſhame of diſappoints e cope 
and eager deſire of retrieving the laurel that he might Ere, conve) 
be ſuppoſed to have loſt at the falls of Montmorenci 2M them 
deſpair of finding ſuch an occaſion, excited an internal ” 1 
tion, which viſibly affected his external frame, and diford — ch 
his wholeconſtitution, which was naturally delicateand te * they 1 
Among thoſe who ſhared his confidence, he was Ry ps, 4 
to ** he was often heard to complain, and even 1 * fo 2 
tranſports of this chagrin declare, that he would hn kay ” * 
turn without ſucceſs, to be expoſed, as other unfortung bi je 
commanders had been, to the cenſure and reproach 5 mere) 
ignorant and ungrateful populace. This tumult of the mo 4 we 
added to the fatigues * the body he had undergone, 1 | 118 
duced a fever and dyſentery ; by which, for ſome 2 | 0 da 
was totally diſabled. Wd. an 
Before he recovered any degree of ſtrength, he des.. — 
the general officers to — 5 together for the public ak e4 bee 
It was their opinion, that the points of Levi and Orlean; . nicht 
ing left in a proper ſtate of defence, the reſt of the froh, 1 
ſhould be conveyed up the river; with a view to draw & had 0! 
enemy from their preſent fituation, and bring them if val. miſtak 
ible to an engagement. This meaſure, however, wa; Ke ſecure 
adopted, until the general and admiral ' had reconryitreq taking 
the town of Quebeck, with a view to a general aſſault, and in the 
concluded from their own obſervations, re-enforced by the nic, 
opinion of the chief engineer, who was perfectly well wo the d 
quainted with the interiors of the place, that ſuch on arc 


; l penet 
could not be hazarded with any proſpect of ſucceſs, Th ed th. 
ſhips of war, indeed, might have ſilenced the batteries of perfor 
the lower town; but they could not effect the upper works, ſenter 
from which they mult have ſuſtained conſiderable damage. and r 
When we conſider the ſituation of this place, and the for- prev1c 
tfications with which it was ſecured, the natura! ſtrength zardo 
of the country; the great number of veſſels and floating dron 
batteries they had 22 for the defence of the river; place 
the {kill, valour, ſuperior force, and uncommon vigilance ceive 
of the enemy; their numerous bodies of ſavages continually Mont 
hovering about the poſts of the Engliſh, to ſurpriſe parti: tions 
and harraſs detachments; we muſt own that there was ed to 
ſuch a combination of difficulties as might have diſcourag- landi 
ed and perplexed the moſt refolute and intelligent com- filled 
mander. night 
| regin 

my's breaſt- work, with the French ſoldier attending him. Mr Peyton then 2 det: 
called aloud, * Captain Ochterlony, I ain glad to ſee you have at lat got i 

, beg , 9 Was 
under protection. Beware of that villian, who is more ba barous than tie 
lavages. God bleſs you, my dear captain, I ſee a party of Indians com'ng comn 
this way, and expect to be murdered immediately.“ A number of theſe bat- gene! 
barians had for ſome time been pes on the left in ſcalping and piliagn3 the 6 
the dying and the dead that were left upon the field of batte: and above 22 with 
of them were in full march to deſtroy mr. Peyton. This gentleman kev ws 
he had no mercy to expect; for ſhould his lite be ſpared for the pretent, tay own 
would have afterwards inſiſted upon ſacrificing him to the names of tacit cally 
brethren whom he had flain; and in that caſe he would have been put '9 along 
death by the moſt excruciating tortures. Full of this idea, he fnztched up the n 
his muſket, and, notwithſtanding his broken leg, ran above 49 yards w 1 
halting: feeling himſelf now totally diſabled, and incapable of proceeuins 8 
one ſtep further, he loaded his piece, and preſented it to the two toremo- 2 Fe 
Indians, who ſtood aloof, waiting to be joined by their fellows: white t“ ceiwed 
French from their breaſt- works, kept up a continual fire of cannon aud W 
arms upon their poor, ſolitary, maimed gentlemen, In this uncontort v- hy 
ſituation he ſtood, when he diſcerned at a diſtance a Highland office, wh aer 
party of his men, ſkirting the plain towards the field of battle. Hie ja 2, 1 
with waved his hand in ſignal of diſtreſs, and being perceived by the 01e, ns | 
he detached three of his men to his aſſiſtance. Theſe brave fellows haltene # oe 
to him through the midſt of a terrible fire, and one of them bore him off v gs 
his ſhoulders, The Highland officer was captain Macdonald, of colonel Ag ; WM 
zier's battalion; who underſtanding that a young gentleman, his Kinſin19, 85 4 ct 
dropped on the field of battle, had put himſelf at the head of this pa'ty, © TEENY 


nt 
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which he penetrated to the middle of the field, drove a conſiderable! 5 toe 
of the French and Indians before him, and finding his relation ſtill unica ts ; og 
carried him off in triumph. Poor captain Ochterlony was conveyed to & jon 


vented 
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beck, where in a few days he died of his wounds. After the 1 pt ne 
that place, the French ſurgeons who attended him declared, that, 11 on * 
bability, he would have recovered of the two ſhots he had received 1) © e 
breaſt, had not he been mortally wounded in the belly by the Tadian's Ka“ cel 
ing knife. f ä 1 

As this very remarkable ſcene was acted in fight of both armes. ae — — 
Townſhend, in the ſequel, expoſtulated with the French officers Ten 5 Ee 
humanity of keeping up ſuch a ſevere fire againſt two wounded gen F "hat Wy 
who were diſabled and deſtitute of all hope of eſcaping. They — t * 5 ' 
the fire was not made by the regulars, but by the Canadians aud e ere 


whom it was not in the power of diſcipline to reſtrain. 


in conſequence of the reſolution taken to quit, the camp 
at Montmorencl the troops and artillery were re-embarked, 
and landed at Point Levi: they afterwards paſſed up the 
river in tranſports, while admiral Holmes made a movement 
wich his ſhips, to amuſe the enemy poſted on the north 
ſhore : and the men being much crowded on board, the 
general ordered one half of them to be landed for refreſh- 
ment on the other fide of the river. As no poſhbility ap- 
eared of annoying the enemy above the town the ſcheme 
of operations was totally changed. A plan was formed for 
conveying the troops farther down in boats and landing 
them in the night within a league of Cape Diamond in 
hopes of aſcending the heighths of Abraham which riſe ab- 
ruptly with a ſteep alcent from the banks of the river, that 
they might take poſſeſſion of the ground on the bac of the 
city where it was but indifferently fortified. The dangers 
and difficulties attending the execution of this deſign were 
ſo peculiarly diſcouraging, that one would imagine it could 
not have been embraced but by a ſpirit of enterprize that 
bordered on deſperation. The ſtream was rapid; the {hore 
ſhelving; the bank of the river lined with ſentinels; the 
landing-place ſo narrow as to be eaſily miſſed in the dark; 
and the ground ſo dithcult as hardly to be ſurmounted in 
the day-time, had no oppoſition. been expected. It the 
enemy had received the Icaſt intimation from ſpy or de- 
ſerter, or even ſuſpected the ſcheme: had the embarkati- 
on been diſordered, in conſequence of the darkneſs of the 
nicht, the rapidity of the river, or the ſhelving nature of 
the north ſhore, near which they were obliged to row : 
had one ſentinel been alarmed, or the landing- place much 
miſtaken, the heights of Abraham muſt have been inſtantly 
ſecured by ſuch a force as would have rendercd the under- 
taking abhortive : confuſion would neceflarily have enſued 
in the dark; and this would have naturally produced a pa- 
nic, which might have proved fatal to the greater part of 
the detachment. Theſc objections could not eſcape the 
penetrations of the gallant Wolte, who, nevertheleſs, adopt- 
ed the plan without heſitation; and even executed It in 
perſon; though at that time labouring under a ſevere dy- 
ſentery and fever, which had exhanifted his conſtitution, 
and reduced him almoſt to an extremity of weakneſs. The 
previous ſteps being taken, and the time fixed for this ha- 
zardous attempt, admiral Holmes moved with his ſqua— 
dron further up the river, about three leagues above the 
place appointed for the diſembarkation, that he might de- 
ceive the enemy, and amuſe NI. de Bouganville, whom 
Montcalm had detached with 1500 men to watch the mo- 
tions of that {quadron; but the Englith admiral was direct- 
ed to ſail down the river in the night, fo as to protect the 
landing of the forces; and theſe orders he punctually tul- 
filled. On the 12th day of September, an hour after m1d- 
night, the firſt embarkation, conſiſting of four complete 
regiments, the light infantry, commanded by colonel Howe, 
a detachment of Highlanders, and American grenadiers, 
was made in flat-bottomed boats, under the immediate 
command of brigadiers Monckton and Murray ; though 
general Wolfe accompanied them in perſon, and was among 
the firſt who had landed; and they began to fall down 
with the tide, to the intended place of dilembarkation ; 
rowing cloſe to the north ſhore, in order to find it more 
* caſily. Without any diſorder the boats glided gently 
jong; but the rapidity of the tide, and the darknels of 
the night, che boats over-ſhot the mark, and the troops 
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* How far the ſueceſs of this attempt depended upon accident may be con- 
ceived Hm the following particulars :—In the twilight two French deferters 
carried on board a ſhip of war, commanded by captain Smith, and lying 
u anchor near the north ſhore. They told him that the garriſon of Qne- 
beck expected that night to receive a convoy of provitions, ſent down the 
ver in boats, from the detachment above, commanded by M. de Bougain— 
We, Theſe deſerters ſtanding upon dec, and perceiving the Engliſh boats 
with tlic oops gliding down the river in the dark, began to ſhoot, and make 
a none, declaring they were part of the expected convoy. Captain Smith, 
no was ignorant of general Wolfe's delign, believing their eſtimation, had 
actually viven orders to point the guns at the Britiſh troops ; when the ge- 
bal perceiving a commotion on board, rowed along-lide in perſon, and pre- 
vented the diſcharge, which would have alarmed the town, and entirely tr uſ- 
* ited] the attempt. 

1 ne French had poſted ſentries along ſhore, to challenge boats and veſſels, 
ana pive the alarm vecafionally, The firſt boat that contained the Englith 
et being queſtioned accordingly, a captain of Fraſer's regiment, who had 
ech Holland, and who was perfectly acquainted with the French lan- 
ße andeuſtoms, anſwered without hetitation to * qui vit,“ which is their 
challenging word, * 1a France:“ nor was he at a loſs to anſwer the ſecond quei- 
non, which was much more particular and difficult. When the ſentinel de- 
ye a quel regiment ? to what regiment ?* the captain replied, * de la 
deine, which he knew, by accident, to be one of thoſe that compoſed the 
ody commanded by Bougainville. The ſoldier took it for granted this was 
"ur expected convoy ; and faying, * pale,” allowed all the boats to proceed 
igout further queſtion, In the ſame manner the other ſenteries were de- 
Numb. tog. 
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landed a little below the place at which the diſembarkation 
was intended . As the troops landed, the boats were ſent 
bac for the ſecond embarkation, which was ſuperintended 
by brigadier Townſhend. In the mean time colonel Howe, 
with the light infantry and the Highlanders, aſcended the 
woody precipices with admirable courage and activity; and 
diſlodged a terjeant's guard, which defended a ſmall en- 
trenched narrow path, by which alone the reſt of the forces 
could reach the ſummit. Then they mounted, without 
turther moleſtation from the enemy, and the gene- 
ral drew them up in order as they arrived, monſieur de 
Montcalm no ſooner underſtood that the Engliſh had gain- 
ed the heighths of Abraham, which in a manner com- 
manded the town on its weakeſt part, then he reſolved to 
hazard a battle, and began his march without delay, after 
having collected his whole force from the fide of Beauport. 
General Wolfe, perceiving the enemy croſſing the river 
St. Charles, began to form his own line, which conſiſted of 
ſix battalions and the Louſbourg grenadiers; the right 
commanded by brigadier Monckton, and the left by - bri- 
gadier Murray; to the rear of the left colonel Howe was 
poſted with his light infantry, juſt returned from a four- 
gun battery, which they had taken without oppoſition. 
M. de Montcalm advancing in fuch a manner as to ſhow 
his intention was to flank the left of the Engliſh, brigadier 
Townſhend was ſent thither with the regiment of Amherſt, 


* — . oO * 
which he formed en potence, preſenting a double front to 


the enemy: he was afterwards re-enforced by two battalt- 
ons, and the reſerve conſiſted of one regiment drawn up 
in eight ſubdivitions, with large intervals. The right of 
the enemy was compoſed of halt the colony troops, two bat- 
talions, and a body of Canadians and ſavages; their centre 
contiſted of a column, formed by two other regular bat- 
talions ; and on the left one battalion, with the remainder 
of the colony troops, was poſted; the buſhes and corn- 
heids in their front were lined with 1500 of their beſt markſ- 
men, who kept up an irregular galling fire, which. proved 
fatal to many brave officers, thus ſingled out for deſtructi- 
on. This tire, indeed, was in ſome mcaſure checked by 
the advanced polls of the Britiſh line, who piqueered with 
the enemy for ſome hours before the battle began. Both 
armies were deſtitute of artillery, except two {mall pieces 
on the ſide of the French, and a ſingle gun, which the 
Englih ſeamen had made ſhift to draw up from the land- 
ing-place. This was very well ſerved, and. galled their 
column ſeverely. At length, about nine in the morning, 
the enemy advanced to the charge with great order and 
vivacity, though” their fire was irregular and ineffectual. 
On the contrary the Britiſh forces reterved their ſhot until 
the French had approached within 40 yards of their line; 
then they poured in a terrible diſcharge, and continued 
the fire with tuch deliberation and ſpirit, as could not fail 
to produce a very conſiderable effect. General Wolfe 
was ſtationed on the right, at the head of Bragg's re- 
giment and the Loiſbourg grenadiers, where the attac 
was moſt warm. As he ſtood confpicuous in the front of 
the line, he had been aimed at by the enemy's markſmen, 
and received a ſhot in the rift, which, however, did not 
oblige him to quit the field. Having wrapped a handker- . 
chief round his hand, he continued giving orders without 
the lealt emotion, and advanced at the head of the grena- 
dicrs, with their bayonets fixed, when another ball unfor- 
tunately pierced the breaſt of the young hero *, who fell in 


ceived, though one, more wary than the reſt, came running. down to the wa- 
ter's edge, and called, * pourquoy eſt que vous ne parlex plus haut? Why 
doit you ſpeak with an audable voice ?* To this interrogatim, which impli- 
ed doubt, the captain anſwered, with admirable preſence of mind, in a ſoft 
tone of voice, Tai toi, nous ſerons entendues! Huſh! we ſhall be over- 
heard and diſcovered.“ Thus cautioned, the ſentry retired without further 
altercation, The midſhipman who piloted the firſt boat, paſſing by the land- 
ing-place in the dark, the {fame captain who knew it, from his having been 
polted formerly with his company on the other fide of the river, inſiſted up- 
on the pilot's being miſtaken, and commanded the rowers to be put aſhore in 
the proper place, or at leaſt very near it, 

When general Wolfe landed and ſaw the difficulty of aſcending the pre- 
cipice, he ſnd to the ſame officer, in a familiar ſtrain, I don't believe there 
is any pollibrlity of getting up; but you muſt do your endeavour.“ The 
narrow path that flanted up the hill from the landing-place the enemy had 
broken up and rendered impaſſable by croſs ditches, beſides the intrenchment 
at the top: in eve: other part the hill was fo ſteep aud dangerous, that the 
ſoldiers were obliged to pull themſclves up by the roots and boughs of trees 
growing on both tides of the path. 


t When the fatal ball took place general Wolfe, finding himſelf unable to 
ſtand, leaned upon the ſhoulder of a heatenant, who tat down for that pur- 
oſe. This othcer ſeeing the French give way, cxclaimed, They run! they 
run !—* Who run?? cried the gallant Wolfe, with great eagerneſs. When 
the lieutenant replied. the French. What! (ſaid he) do the cowards run 

already? Then I die happy.“ So ſaying, the glorious youth expired. 
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brigade, which was, by this time, landed and drawn up 

on the beach in order. They 8 retired in con- 

fuſion, leaving a conſiderable number lying on the field, 

to the barbarity of the Indian ſavages, who maſſacred the 

living, and ſcalped the dead, even in fight of their indig- 

nant companions. This unhappy accident occaſioned a 

new delay, and the day was already far advanced. The 

wind began to blow with uncommon violence, and the tide 

to make; ſo that, in caſe of a ſecond repulſe, the retreat 

of brigadier Townſhend might have been rendered hazar- 

dous and uncertain; mr. Wolfe, therefore, thought pro- 

per to deſiſt, and returned without further moleſtation to 

the other ſide of the river Montmorenci. The admiral 

ordered the two veſſels which were a- ground to be ſet on 

fire, that they might not fall into the hands of the enemy. 

The advantages that favoured an attac in this part conſiſted 
of the following particulars : All the artillery could be uſed 
with good effect; all the troops could act at once; and, 

in a of a miſcarriage, the retreat was ſecure and open, 

at leaſt for a certain time of the tide. Theſe, however, 
ſeemed to be over-balanced by other conſiderations. The 
enemy were poſted on a commanding eminence ; the beach 
was ee with deep mud, ſlippery, and broken into 
holes and gullies; the hill was ſteep, and in ſome places 
impracticable; the enemy were numerous, and poured in 
a very ſevere fire from their entrenchments. Had the at- 
tac ſucceeded, the loſs of the Engliſh muſt have been very 
heavy, and that of the French inconſiderable, becauſe the 
neighbouring woods afforded them immediate ſhelter; 
finally, the river St. Charles {till remained to be paſſed, be- 
fore the town could be inveſted. 

Immediately after this mortifying chec, in which above 
zoo men, and many brave officers were loſt, the general de- 
tached brigadier Murray, with 1200 men, in tranſports, 
above the town, to co-operate with rear-admiral Holmes, 
whom the admiral had ſent up with ſome force againſt the 
French ſhipping, which he hoped to deſtroy. The briga- 
dier was likewiſe inſtructed to ſeize every opportunity of 
fighting the enemy's detachments, and even of provoking 
them to battle. In purſuance of theſe directions, he twice 
attempted to land on the north ſhore; but theſe attempts 
were unſucceſsful. The third effort was more fortunate. 
He made a ſudden deicent at Chambaud, and burned a 
conſiderable magazine, filled with arms, clothing, provi- 
ſion, and ammunition. The enemy's ſhips being ſecured 
in ſuch a manner as not to be approached, and nothing 
elſe occurring that required the brigadier's longer ſtay, 
he returned to the camp, with intelligence obtained from 
his prifoners, that the tort of Niagara was taken, Crown- 
Point abandoned, and general Amherſt employed in mak- 
ing preparations to attac the corps at the Ifle aux Noix 
commanded by M. Burlemaque. The diſaſter at the falls 
of Montmorenci made a deep impreſſion on the mind of 


ſign. Mr Peyton, with a generous diſdain, rejected their good offices, de- 
claring that he would not leave his captain iu ſuch a ſituation; and in a little 
time they remained the ſole ſurvivots on that part of the field. 

Captam Ochterlony ſat down by his friend, and, as they expected nothing 
but immediate death, they took leave of each other; yet they were not alto- 
gether abandoned by the hope of being protected as priſoners : for the cap- 
tain ſeeing a French ſoldier with two Indians approach, ſtarted up, and ac- 
coſting them in the French language, which he ſpoke perfectly well, expreſſed 
his expectation that they would treat him and his companion as officers, pri- 
ſoners, and gentlemen. The two Indians ſeemed to be entirely under the 
conduct of the Frenchman, who coming up to mr. Payton, as he ſat on the 
ground, ſnatched his Jaced hat trom his head, and robbed the captain of his 
watch and money. This outrage was a ſignal to the Indians for murder and 
pillage. One of them, clubbing his fireloc, ſtruc at him behind, with a view 
to knoc him down, but the blow miſſing his head, took place upon his ſhoul- 
der. At the ſame inſtant the other Indian poured his ſhot into the breaſt of 
this unfortunate young gentleman, who cried out, O Peyton! the villain 
has ſhot me.“ Not yet ſatiated with cruelty, the barbarian ſprung upon him, 
and ſtabbed him in the belly with his ſcalping knife. The captain, having 
parted with his futil, had no weapon for his defence, as none of the officers 
v.ore ſwords in the action, The three ruffians, finding him ſtill alive, endea- 
voured ro ſtrangle him with his own fſafh ; and he was now upon his knees 
mtruggling againſt them with ſurpriſing exertion. Mr Peyton, at this junc- 
tur, baving a double-barrelled mniquet in his hand, and ſeeing the diſtreſs 
of his friend, fired at one of the Indians, who dropped dead upon. the ſpot. 
The other, thinking the enſign would now be an eaſy prey, advanced towards 
him, and mr. Peyton, having taken good aim at the diſtance of four yards, 
diſcharged his picce the ſecond time, but it ſeemed to take no effect. The 
lavage fired in his turn, and wounded the enſign in the ſhoulder ; then ruſh- 
ing pon him, thruſt his bayonet through his body, He repeated the blow, 
wh.ch mr, Peyton attempring to parry, received another wound in his left 
hand, neverthele(s he ſeized the Indian's muſket with the ſame hand, pulled 
him forwards, and with his right drawing a dagger which hung by his ſide, 
plunged it in the barbarian's tide, A violent ſtruggle enſued : but at length 
mr. Peyton was upper moſt, and with repeated ſtrokes of his dagger, killed 
his antagoniſt outright, Here he was ſeized with an unaccountable emotion 
of curioſity, to know whether or not his thot had taken place on the body of 
the Indian ; he accordingly turned him up, and ſtripping off his blanket, per- 
ceived that the bal! had penetrated quite through the cavity of the breaſt. 
Having thus obtained a dear-bought victory, he ſtarted up on one leg, and 


{aw captain Ochterlony ſtanding at the diſtance of 60 yards, cloſe by the ene- 
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ſideration of circumſtances. A keen ſenſe of theſe wa, can. cared = 
peculiarities conſpiring with the ſhame of diſappoincs® oper 
and eager deſire of retrieving the laurel that he might 5 conveyin 
be ſuppoſed to have loſt at the falls of Montmorenc; Ylome Bb 1 
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the town of Quebeck, with a view to a general aſſault; and in the d 
concluded from their own obſervations, re-enforced by the nic, wh 
* . 0 . Lily 5 
opinion of the chief engineer, who was perfectly well ac. the deta 


quainted with the interiors of the place, chat ſuch on arc penetrat 


could not be hazarded with any proſpect of ſucceſs. The ccd the | 
ſhips of war, indeed, might have filenced the batteries d perſon; 
the lower town; but they could not effect the upper works | ſentery 
from which they muſt have ſuſtained conliderable damage. and red 
When we conſider the ſituation of this place, and the for. previou 
tifications with which it was ſecured, the natural ſtrength zardous 
of the country; the great number of veſſels and floating | dron fu 
batteries they had provided for the defence of the river; place aj 
the ſkill, valour, . — force, and uncommon vigilance ceire t. 
of the enemy; their numerous bodies of ſavages continua Montca 
hovering about the poſts of the Engliſh, to ſurpriſe partic WR tions of 
and harraſs detachments; we muſt own that there was ed to ſa 


ſuch a combination of difficulties as might have diſcourag- landing 
ed and perplexed the moſt reſolute and intelligent com- filled. 
mander. night, 
| regimei 
my's breaſt- work, with the French ſoldier attending him. Mr Peyton then 2 detac| 


called aloud, Captain Ochterlony, I ain glad to fee you have at laſt got 


. 112 . VU 
under protection. Beware of that villian, who is more ba barous than tt! * FA 


ſavages. God bleſs you, my dear captain, I ſee a party of Indians coming comma 
this way, and expect to be murdered immediately.“ A number of thote bat general 
barians had for ſome time been employed on the left in ſcalping and piliagn the firfl 
the dying and the dead that — 2 upon the field of batte: and above 3 Vith th 


of them were in full march to deſtroy mr. Peyton, This gentleman bees 


he had no mercy to expect; for ſhould his lite be ſpared for the pretent, they rowing 

would have afterwards inſiſted upon ſacrificing him to the names of tac! eaſilv. 

brethren whom he had flain ; and in that caſe he would have been put ! along; 
S 


death by the moſt excruciating tortures. Full of this idea, he ſnatebed up 1 
his muſket, and, notwithſtanding his broken leg, ran above 40 yards u I 
halting : feeling himſelf now totally diſabled, and incapable of proceeuin, 


one ſtep further, he loaded his piece, and preſented it to the two forma ? How 
Indians, who ſtood aloof, waiting to be joined by their fellows: white t cewed Ii 
French from their breaſt-works, kept up a continual fire of cannon 21d 5% erg Cart 
arms upon their poor, ſolitary, maimed gentlemen, In this uncomtatt dle at anchor 
ſituation he ſtood, when he diſcerned at a diſtance a Highland oticer, cha er exp 

wer mb. 


party of his men, ſkirting the plain towards the field of battle. He fru. 1 
* * * * o - * . ; * „pr 0 = 18 
with waved his hand in ſignal of diſtreſs, and being perceived by the 1e, wie, | | 
he detached three of his men to his aſſiſtance. Theſe brave fellows 141274» Wird the! 


to him through the midſt of a terrible fire, and one of them bore him off 0 | a n:0Iſe, | 
his ſhoulders, The Highland officer was captain Macdonald, of colonel In, who Was 
zier's battalion; who underſtanding that a young gentleman, his Kinfin40, bi K cull | 
dropped on the field of battle, had put himſelf at the head of this pa'ty, * 1 Dela per 
which he penetrated to the middle of the field, drove a conſiderable nume are th 
of the French and Indians before him, and finding his relation ſtill unſcalpe%, Wited thi 


carried him off in triumph. Poor captain Ochterlony was conveyed t9 ml Ne he F 
beck, where in a few days he died of his wounds, After the W 0 | ond. 
that place, the French ſurgeons who attended him declared, that, in ie, e be 
bability, he would have recovered of the two ſhots he had received 4045 3 dn * 
breaſt, had not he been mortally wounded in the belly by the Iadian's leaf: 8, an 
ing knife. | | ; neral ton 8 
As this very remarkable ſcene was acted in fight of both armes, * 15 are 
Townſhend, in the ſequel, expoſtulated with the French officers upon 5 1 
humanity of keeping up ſuch a ſevere fire againſt two wounded ny * 5 
who were diſabled, and deſtitute of all hope of eſcaping. They anſ 5 Hig the Log 
the fire was not made by the regulars, but by the Canadians and 143%; N 
whom it was not in the power of diſcipline to reſtrain. : N 
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in conſequence of the reſolution taken to quit, the camp 
t Montmorencl the troops and artillery were re-embarked, 
- 1 landed at Point Levi: they afterwards paſſed up the 
an in tranſports, while admiral Holmes made a movement 
= his ſhips, to amuſe the enemy poſted on the north 
— and the men being much crowded on board, the 
-neral ordered one half of them to be landed tor retreſh- 
ment on the other fide of the river. As no poſſibility ap- 
cared of annoying the enemy above the town the ſcheme 
of operations was totally changed. A plan was formed tor 
conveying the troops farther down in boats and landing 
them in the night within a league of Cape Diamond in 
hopes of aſcending the heighths of Abraham whichrrife ab- 
ruptly with a ſteep aſcent from the banks of the river, that 
they might take poſſeſſion of the ground on the bac of the 
city where it was but indifferently fortified. The dangers 
and difficulties attending the execution of this deſign were 
ſo peculiarly ditcouraging, that one would imagine it could 
not have been embraced but by a ſpirit, of enterprize that 
bordered on deſperation. The ſtream was rapid; the thore 
ſhelving ; the bank of the river lined with ſentinels; the 
landing-place ſo narrow as to be eaſily miſſed in the dark; 
and the ground to difficult as hardly to be ſurmounted in 
the day-time, had no oppoſition been expected. If the 
enemy had received the Icaſt intimation from ſpy or de- 
ſerter, or even ſuſpected the ſcheme: had the embarkati- 
on been diſordered, in conſequence of the darkneſs of the 
night, the rapidity of the river, Or the ſhelving nature of 
the north ſhore, near which they were obliged to row: 
had one ſentinel been alarmed, or the landing-place much 
miſtaken, the heights of Abraham muſt have been inſtantly 
ſecured by ſuch a force as would have rendered the under- 
taking abhortive : confuſion would neceflarily have enſued 
in the dark; and this would have naturally produced a pa- 
nic, which might have proved fatal to the greater part of 
the detachment. Theſc objections could not eſcape the 
penetrations of the gallant Wolfe, who, nevertheleſs, adopt- 
ed the plan without heſitation; and even executed It 1n 
perſon; though at that time labouring under a ſevere dy- 
ſentery and fever, which had exhanited his conſtitution, 
and reduced him almoſt to an extremity of weakneſs. The 
previous Reps being taken, and the time fixed tor this ha- 
zardous attempt, admiral Holmes moved with his ſqua— 
dron farther up the river, about three leagues above the 
place appointed for the diſembarkation, that he might de- 
ceive che enemy, and amuſe NL de Bouganville, whom 
Montcalm had detached with 1500 men to watch the mo- 
tions of that ſquadron; but the Englith admiral was direct- 
ed to fail down the river in the night, ſo as to protect the 
landing of the forces; and theſe orders he punctually ful- 
filled. On the 12th day of September, an hour after mid— 
night, the firſt embarkation, conſiſting of four complete 
regiments, the light infantry, commanded by colonel Howe, 
a detachment of Highlanders, and American grenadiers, 
was made in flat-bottomed boats, under the immediate 
command of brigadiers Monckton and Murray ; though 
general Wolfe accompanied them'in perſon, and was among 
the firſt who had landed; and they began to fall down 
with the tide, to the intended place of diſembarkation ; 
rowing clote to the north ſhore, in order to find it more 
ealily. Without any diſorder the boats glided gently 
along; but the rapidity of the tide, and the darkneſs of 
the night, che boats over-thot the mark, and the troops 


* How far the ſucceſs of this attempt depended upon accident may be con- 
cewed from the following particulats: In the twilight two French deſerters 
carried on board a ſhip of war, commanded by captain Smith, and lying 
a anchor near the north ſhore, They told him that the garriſon of Qye- 
beck expected that night to receive a convoy of provitions, ſent down the 
Vern bouts, from the detachment above, commanded by M. de Bougain- 
Wie, Theſe deſerters ſtanding upon dec, and perceiving the Engliſh boats 
with the troops gliding down the river in the dark, begin to ſhoot, and make 
a haue, declaring they were part of the expected couvoy. Captain Smith, 
o Was ignorant of general Wolfe's delign, believing their eſtimation, had 
actually geen orders to point the guns at the Britiſh troops ; when the ge- 
11% perceiving a commotion on board, rowed along-lide in perſon, and pre- 
rented the diſcharge, which would have alarmed the town, and entirely tt ut- 
lt ted the attempt. 

a ne French had poſted ſentries along ſhore, to challenge boats and veſſels, 
Wage the alarm occafionally. The firſt boat that contained the Englith 
troop; being queſtioned accordingly, a captain of Fraſer's regiment, who had 
ved in Holland, and who was perfectly acquainted with the French lan— 
$19 and cuſtoms, anſwered without hetitation to * qui vit,“ which 1s their 
enging word, © 1a France:“ nor was he at a loſs to anſwer the ſecond queſ- 
200, which was much more particular and difficult. When the ſentinel de- 
8 „quel regiment ? to what regiment ? the captain replied, © dela 
Ns which he knew, by accident, to be one ot those that compoſed the 
Fs, wmanded by Bougainville. The ſoldier took it for granted this was 
" expected convoy; and faying, pale,“ allowed all the boats to proceed 
undout further queſtion, In the ſame manner the other ſenteries were de- 
Numb. tog. 
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landed a little below the place at which the diſembarkation 


was intended. As the troops landed, the boats were ſent 
bac for the ſecond embarkation, which was fuperintended 
by brigadier Townſhend. In the mean time colonel Howe, 
with the light infantry and the Highlanders, aſcended the 
woody precipices with admirable courage and activity; and 
diſlodged a ſerjeant's guard, which defended a ſmall en- 
trenched narrow path, by which alone the reſt of the forces 
could reach the ſummit. Then they mounted, without 
further moleſtation from the enemy, and the gene- 
ral drew them up in order as they arrived, monſieur de 
Montcalm no fooner underſtood that the Engliſh had gain- 
ed the heighths of Abraham, which in a manner com- 
manded the town on its weakeſt part, then he reſolved to 
hazard a battle, and began his march without delay, after 
having collected his whole force from the fide of Beauport. 
General Wolfe, perceiving the enemy crofling the river 
St. Charles, began to form his own line, which conſiſted of 
tix battalions and the Louſbourg grenadiers; the right 
commanded by brigadier Monckton, and the left by bri— 
gadier Murray; to the rear of the left colonel Howe was 
poſted with his light infantry, juſt returned from a four— 
gun battery, which they had taken without oppoſition. 
M. de Montcalm advancing in ſuch a manner as to ſhow 
his intention was to flank the left of the Engliſh, brigadier 
Townſhend was ſent thither with the regiment of Amherſt, 
which he formed en potence, preſenting a double front to 
the enemy : he was afterwards re-enforced by two battali- 
ons, and the reſerve conſiſted of one regiment drawn up 
in eight ſubdivitions, with large intervals. The right of 
the enemy was compoſed of halt the colony troops, two bat- 
talions, and a body of Canadians and ſavages; their centre 
contiſted of a column, formed by two other regular bat- 
talions; and on the left one battalion, with the remainder 
of the colony troops, was poſted; the buſhes and corn- 
heids in their front were lined with 1 500 of their beſt markſ- 
men, who kept up an irregular galling fire, which. proved 
fatal to many brave officers, thus ſingled out for deſtructi- 
on. This tire, indeed, was in ſome mcaſure checked by 
the advanced polls of the Britiſh line, who piqueered with 
the enemy for ſome hours before the battle began. Both 
armies were deſtitute of artillery, except two {mall pieces 
on the ſide of the French, and a fingle gun, which the 
Engliſh ſcamen had made ſhift to draw up from the land- 
ing-place. This was very well ſerved, and galled their 
column ſeverely. At length, about nine in the morning, 
the enemy advanced to the charge with great order and 
vivacity, though their fire was irregular and ineffectual, 
On the contrary the Britiſh forces reterved their ſhot until 
the French had approached within 40 yards of their line; 
then they poured in a terrible diſcharge, and continued 
the fire with ſuch deliberation and fpirit, as could not fail 
to produce a very conſiderable effect. General Wolfe 
was ſtationed on the right, at the head of Bragg's re- 
giment and the Loiſhourg grenadiers, where the attac 
was moſt warm. As he ſtood conſpicuous in the front of 
the line, he had been aimed at by the enemy's markſmen, 


and received a ſhot in the riſt, which, however, did not 


oblige him to quit the field. Having wrapped a handker- 
chief round his hand, he continued giving orders without 
the leaſt emotion, and advanced at the head of the grena- 
dicrs, with their bayonets fixed, when another ball unfor- 
tunatcly pierced the breaſt of the young hero *, who fell in 


ceived, though one, more wary than the reſt, came running down to the wa- 
ter's edge, and called, * pourquoy eſt que vous ne parlex plus haut? Why 
doit you ſpeak with an audable voice?“ To this interrogatiom, which impli- 


ed doubt, the captain anſwered, with admirable preſence of mind, in a ſoft 


tone of voice, Tai toi, nous ſerons entendues! Huſh! we ſhall be over- 
heard and diſcovered,” Thus cautioned, the fentry retired without further 
altercation, The midſhipman who piloted the firſt boat, paſſing by the land- 
ing-place in the dark, the {ame captain who knew it, from his having been 
poſted formerly with his company on the other fide of the river, inſiſted up- 
on the pilot's being miſtaken, and commanded the rowers to be put aſhore in 
the proper place, or at leaſt very near it, 

When general Wolfe landed and faw the difficulty of aſcending the pre- 
cipice, he ſ1id to the fame officer, in a familiar ſtrain, I don't believe there 
is any pollibrlity of getting up; but you muſt do your endeavour.“ The 
narrow path that flanted up the hill trom the landing-place the enemy had 
broken up and rendered impaſſable by croſs ditches, beſides the intrenchment 
at the top: in eve y other part the hill was fo ſtecp aud dangerous, that the 
ſoldiers were obliged to pull themſelves up by the roots and boughs of trees 
growing on both ſides of the path. 


t When the fatal ball took place general Wolfe, finding himſelf unable to 


Rand, leaned upon the ſhoulder of a lieutenant, who fat down for that pur- 


poſe. This officer ſeeing the French give way, cxclaimed, They run! they 
run '—+ Who run?? cried the gallant Wolfe, with great eagerneſs, When 
the lieutenant replied. *the French,*—* What! (ſaid he) do the cowards run 
already? Then I die happy.“ So ſaying, the glorious youth expired. 
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the arms of victory, Juſt as the enemy gave way. At this 
very inſtant, every teparate regiment of the Britiſh army 
ſeemed to exert itſelf for the honour of its own peculiar 
character. While the right preſſed on with their bayonets, 
brigadier Murray briſkly advanced with the troops under 
his command, and ſoon. broke the centre of the enemy: then 
the Highlanders drawing their broad ſwords, fell in among 
them with irreſiſtible impetuoſity, and drove them with 
great ſlaughter into the town, and the works they had raiſ- 
ed at the bridge of the river St. Charles. On the left and 
rear of the Engliſh, the action was not ſo violent. Some 
of the light infantry had thrown themſelves into houſes, 
where being attacked, they defended themſelves with great 
courage and reſolution. Colonel Howe having taken poſt 
with two companies behind a ſmall copſe, ſallied out fre- 
quently on the flanks of the enemy, during this attac, and 
often drove them into heaps; while brigadier Townſhend 
advanced platoons againſt their front : fo that the right 
wing of the French were totally prevented from executing 
their firſt intentions. The brigadier himſelf remained with 
Amherſt's regiment, to ſupport this diſpoſition, and ro 
over-awe a body of ſavages, poſted oppoſite to the light in- 
fantry, waiting for an opportunity to fall upon the rear of 
the Britiſh army. General Wolte being ilain, and at the 
ſame time, mr. Monckton dangerouſly wounded at the 
head of Laſceiles's regiment, where he diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf with remarkable gallantry, the command devolved on 


—_ Townſhend, who haſtened to the centre, and 


finding the troops diſordered in the purſuit, formed them 
again with all poſſible expedition. This neceſlary taſk was 
ſcarce performed, when M. de Bougainville, with a body 
of 2000 freſh men appeared in the rear of the Engliſh. He 
had begun his march from Cape-Rouge as ſoon as he re- 
ceived intelligence that the Britiſh troops had gained the 
heights of Abraham, but did not come up in time to have 
any ſhare in che battle. Mr Townſhend immediately or- 
dered two battalions, with two pieces of artillery, to ad- 
vance againſt this officer, who retired at their approach, 
among woods and ſwamps, where general Townſhend very 
wiſely declined hazarding a precarious attac. He had al- 
ready obtained a complete victory, taken a great number of 
French officers, and was poſſeſſed of a very advantageous 
ſituation, which it would have been imprudent to forego. 
The French general, M. de Montcalm, was mortally 
wounded in the battle, and conveyed into Quebeck, from 
whence, before he died, he wrote a letter to general Town- 
ſhend, recommending the priſoners to that generous hu- 
manity by which the Britiſh nation is diſtinguiſhed. His 
ſecond in command was left wounded on the field, and next 
day expired on board an Engliſh thip, to which he had 
been conveyed. About 1000 of the enemy were made pri- 
ſoners, including a great number of officers, and above 
zoo were ſlain on the field of battle. The wrec of their 
army, after they had re-enforced the garriſon of Quebeck, 
retired to Point-au-Tremble, from whence they proceeded 
to Jacques Quartiers, where they remained entrenched, un- 
til they were compelled by the ſeverity of weather to make 
the beſt of their way to Trois Rivieres and Montreal. This 
important victory was obtained at the expence of go men 
killed, including nine officers; and of about 500 men 
wounded; but the death of general Wolfe was a national 
loſs, univerſally lamented. He inherited from nature an ani- 
mating fervour of ſentiment, an intuitive perception, an 
extenſive capacity, and a paſſion for glory, which ſtimu— 
lated him to acquire every ſpecies of military knowledge 
that ſtudy could comprehend, that actual ſervice could il- 
luſtrate and confirm. This noble warmth of diſpoſition 
ſeldom fails to call forth and unfold the liberal virtues of 
the ſoul. Brave above all eſtimation of danger, he was alſo 
generous, gentle, complaiſant, and humane; the pattern of 
the officer, the darling of the ſoldier: there was a ſubli— 
mity of his genius, which ſored above the pitch of ordi- 
nary minds; and had his faculties been exerciſed to their 
full extent by opportunity and action; had his judgement 
been fully matured by age and experience, he would, with- 
out doubt, have rivalled in reputation the moſt celebrated 
captains of antiquity. 

Immediately after the battle of Quebeck, admiral Saun- 
ders, who, together with his - ſubordinates, Durell and 
Holmes, had all along co-operated heartily with the land- 
forces for the advantage of the ſervice, ſent upall the boats 
of the fleet, with artillery and ammunition; and on the 17th 
day of the month failed up, with all the ſhips of war, in a 
diſpoſition to attac the lower town, while the upper part 
ſhould be aflaulted by general Townſhend. This gentleman 
had employed the time from the day of action in ſecuring the 
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camp with redoubts, in forming a military road fort 
non, in drawing up the artillery, preparing batte 
cutting off the enemy's communication with the c. 

On the 17th, before any battery could be finiſheq, , * 
truce was ſent from the town with propoſals of ca IN 
tion; which, being maturely Sou * pd.7 by the Pug, 
and admiral, were accepted, and ſigned at cight RR wp, 
ing, They granted the more favourable terms, ns Pies 
my continued to aſſemble in the rear of the Brig .* 
as the ſeaſon was become wet, ſtormy, and cold: t. 
ing the troops with ſickneſs and the fleet with ac 
as a conſiderable advantage would reſult from tj, 
ſeſſion of the town while the walls were in a ſtate of ITO 
What rendered the capitulation ſtill more fortunate "I 
Britiſh general, was the information he afterwards 3 
from deſerters, that the enemy had rallied, and GEM 
enforced behind Cape-Rouge, under the command ot 1 
de Levy, arrived from Montreal for that purpoſe, with fis 
regular battalions; and that M. de Bougainville, ,; 8 


head of Boo men with a convoy of proviſions, was actually 


he (an. 


4 thre Uten, 
cident, g 


on his march to throw himſelf into the town on the 13; 
that very morning on which it was ſurrendered, The oe 


was not then completely inveſted, as the enemy had broke 
their bridge of boats, and poſted detachments in gen 
ſtrong works on the other fide of the river St. Ch, 
The capitulation was no ſooner ratified than the Britich force 
took poſſeſſion of Quebeck on the land fide, and Wy 
were poſted in different parts of the town to preſerye ga. 
and diſcipline : at theſame time, captain Palliſer, wich! 
body of ſeamen, entered the lower town and took r {np 
precautions. Next day about 1000 priſoners were em. 
ed on board tranſports, which proceeded to France with the 
firſt opportunity. Mean while, the inhabitants of dhe 
country came in great numbers, to deliver up their arm: 
and take the oath of fidelity to the Englith governmen, 
The death of Montcalm, which was indeed an irreparihl 
loſs to France, in all probability, overwhelmed the enem 
with conſternation, and confounded all their councils; 
otherwiſe we cannot account for the tame ſurrender q 
Quebeck to a handful of troops, even after the vidog 
— had obtained: for although the place was not regulr. 
ly fortified on the land-fide, and mott of the houl*s were 
in ruins, their walls and parapets had not yet ſuſtained the 
leaſt damage: the beſiegers were hardly ſufficient to com- 
plete the inveſtiture: a freſh army was affembled in the 
neighbourhood, with which their communication continu. 
ed open: the ſeaſon was {o far advanced, that the Briilh 
forces in a little time mult have been forced to delitt by the 
ſeverity of the weather, and even retire with their fleet be- 
fore the approach of winter, which never fails to tree? 
up the river St. Laurence. | 
Immediately after the action at the falls of Montmorenc, 
general Wolfe had diſpatched an officer to England, with 
a detail of that diſaſter, written with ſuch clegance and ae: 
curacy, as would not have diſgraced the pen of a Czlu, 
Though the public acquieſced in his conduct, they were 
exceedingly mortified at his miſcarriage; and this moti- 
fication was the greater, as he ſeemed to deſpair ot beg 
able to ſtrike any other ſtroke of importance for the accom 
pliſhment of their hope, which had aipired at the ablaact 
conqueſt of Canada. The firit tranſports of their cg 
were not yet ſubſided, when colonel Hale arrived i the 
ſhip Alcide, with an account of the victory and {urrence! d 
Quebeck; which was immediately communicated t9 tus 
people in an extraorninary gazeite. The joy Which wt 
excited among the populace role in proportion to te ww 
ſpondence which the former had produced: all was rapture 
and riot; all was triumph and and exultation, mingled "7 
the praiſe of the all accompliſhed Wolfe, which they er. 
alted even to a rediculous degree of hyperbole. The king 
expreſſed his ſatisfaction, by conferring the honour he 
knighthood upon captain Douglas, whole ihip begs 
firſt tidings of this ſucceis; and gratified him and 2 
Hale with conſiderable preſents. A day of ſolemn on 
giving was appointed by proclamation through all * 
minions of Great-Britain. The city ot London, the 1 
verſities, and many other corporations of the Kingdoms! 
ſented congratulatory addrefſes to his majzIty. 1 ＋ 
liament was no ſooner aſſembled, than the ow 
ſtate, in the houſe of commons, expatiated upon —— 
ceſſes of the campaign, the tranſcendant merit of che _ 
ed general, the conduct and courage of tne aa 6 
officers who aſſiſted in the conquelt of 2 4 2 
ſequence of this harangue, and the motion by Whic i 
ſucceeded, the houſe unanimouſly reſolved to P ee. 10 
addreſs, deſiring his majeſty would order a mond 
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be erected in Weſtminſter- Abbey to the memory of major - ordered the 250g to be occupied in the Black-town or ſu- 
eneral Wolfe: at the ſame time they paſſed another re- burbs of Madras. In the morning of the 14th, the enemy 
© tation, that the thanks of the houſe ſhould be given to marched with their whole force to attac this place, the Eng- 
the ſurviving generals and admirals employed in the glo- liſh detachments retreated into the garriſon, and within 
rious and ſucceſsful expedition to Quebeck. Teſtimonies the hour a grand fally was made, under the command of 
of this kind, while they reflect honour upon the character colonel Draper, a gallant officer, who ſignalized himſelf re- 
of che nation, never fail to animate individuals to a ſpirit- maxkably on this occaſion. He attacked the regiment of 
ed exertion of their talents in the ſervice of the public. Lorraine with great impetuoſity; and, in all e 
The people of England were fo elivated by the aſtoniſhing would have beat them off, had they nut been ſuſtained by 
ſucceſs of this campaign, which was alſo proſperous on the the arrival of a freſh brigade. After a warm diſpute, in 
continent of Europe, that far from expreſſing the leaſt which many officers, and a great number of men, were 
ſenſe of the enormous burthens which they bore, they, with Killed on each fide, colonel Draper was obliged to retreat, 
a ſpirit peculiar to the Britiſh nation, voluntarily raiſed large not altogether ſatisfied with the conduct of his grenadiers. 
contributions, to purchaſe warm jackets, ſtockings, ſhoes, As the garriſon of Madras was not very numerous, nothing 
coats, and blankets, for the ſoldiers who were expoled to further was attempted on their fide without the works. In 
the rigours of an inclement {ky in Germany and America. the mean time, the enemy uſed all their diligence in erect- 
But they diſplayed a more noble proof of unreſtrained be- ing batteries againſt the fort and town, which being open- 
nevolence extented even to foes. The French miniftry, ed on the 6th day of January, they maintained 2 continual 
ſtraitened in their finances, which were found ſcarce ſuf- diſcharge of (hot and ſhells for 20 days, advancing their 
ficient to maintain the war, had ſacrificed their duty to their trenches all the time under cover of this fire, until they 
king, and every ſentiment of compaſſion for his unhappy reached the breaſt of the glacis. There they erected a bat- 
ſubjects, to a thirſt of vengeance, and ſanguinary views of tery of four pieces of cannon, and opened it on the laſt 
ambition. They had withdrawn the uſual allowance from day of the month; but for five days ſucceſſively they were 
their ſubjects who were detained priſoners in England; and obliged to cloſe their embraſures, by the ſuperior fire of the 
thoſe wretched creatures, amounting in number to near fort, and at length to abandon it entirely: nevertheleſs, 
20,000, were left to the mercy of thoſe enemies whom they {till maintained a ſevere fire from the firſt grand bat- 
their ſovereign had taken ſuch pains to exaſperate. The tery, which was placed at the dillance of 450 yards from 
allowance with which they were indulged by the Britiſh go- the defences. This artillery was fo well ſerved, as to diſ- 
vernment effectually ſecured them from the horrors of fa- able 26 pieces of cannon, three mortars, and effect an incon- 
mine; but ſtill they remained deſtitute of other conveni- ſiderable breach. Perhaps 'they might have had more 
ences, and particularly expoſed to the miſeries of cold and ſucceſs, had they battered in breach from the beginning; 
nakedneſs. The generous Engliſh beheld theſe forlorn but mr. Lally, in order to intimidate the inhabitants, had 
captives with ſentiments of ſympathy and compaſſion: they cruelly bombarded the town, and demoliſhed the houſęs: 
confidered them as their fellow-creatures and brethren in he was, however, happily diſappointed in his expectation 
humanity, and forgot their country while they beheld their by the wiſe and reſolute precautions of governor Pigot; 
diſtreſs. A conſiderable ſubſcription was raiſed on their be- by the vigilance, conduct, and bravery of the colonels 
half; and in a few weeks they were completely clothed by Laurence and Draper, ſeconded by the valonr and acti- 
the charity of their Britiſh benefactors. The beneficient vity of major Brereton, and the ſpirit of the inferior officers. 
exertion was certainly one of the nobleſt triumphs of the hu- The artillery of the garriſon was ſo well managed, that, 
man mind, which even the moſt inveterate enemies of from the 5th day of February, the fire of the enemy gra- 
Great-Britain cannot but regard with reverence and admi- dually decreaſed from 23 to fix pieces of cann»n;z never- 
ration. The city of Quebeck being reduced, together with theleſs, they advanced their ſap along the ſca-fide, fo as 
great part of the circumjacent country, brigadier Townſhend, to embrace entirely the north-ea't angle of the covered 
who had accepted his commiſſion with the expreſs proviſo way, from whence their muſquetry drove the beſieged. 
that he ſhould return to England at the end of the cam- They likewiſe endeavoured to open a pailage into the ditch 
paign, left a garriſon of 5000 effective men, victualled from by a mine, but ſprung it ſo injudicioully, tha: they could 
the fleet, under the command of brigadier Murray; and make no advantage of it, as it lay expoſed to the fire of 
embarking with admiral Saunders, arrived in Great-Britain ſeveral cannon. While theſe preparations were carried on 
about the beginning of winter. As for brigadier Monckton, before the town, major Caillaud and captain Preſton, with 
he was conveyed to New-York, where he happily recovered a body of ſepoys, ſome of the country nurſe, and a few 
of his wound. | | Europeans, drawn from the Engliſh garritons of Trichena- 
While the arms of Great-Britain triumphed in Europe pally, and Chingalaput, hovered at the diitance of a few 
and America, her intereſt was not ſuffered to languiſh in miles, blocking up the roads in ſuch a manner, that the 
other parts of the world. This was the ſeaſon of ambition enemy were obliged, four ſeveral times, to ſend large de- 
and activity, in which every ſeparate armament, every diſ- tachments againſt them, in order to open the communi- 
tinct corps, and every individual officer, ſeemed to exert cation: thus the progreſs of the fiege was in a great mea- 
themſelves with the molt eager appetite of glory. The fure retarded. On the 16th * of February in the even- 
Eaſt-Indies, which, in the courſe of the preceding year, ing, the Queenborough ſhip of war, commanded by cap- 
had been the theatre of operations carried on with various tain Kempenfeldt, and the company's ſhip the Revenge, 
ſucceſs, exhibited nothing now but a ſucceſſion of trophies arrived in the road of Madras, with a re-enforcement of 
tothe Engliſh commanders. The Indian tranſactions of 600 men belonging to colonel Draper's regiment, and part 
the laſt year we interrupted at that period when the French of them was immediately diſembarked. From the begin- 
general, Lally, was employed in making preparations for ning of the ſiege, the enemy had diſcovered a backward- 
the ſiege of Madras. In the month of October he had neſs in the ſervice very unſuitable ro their national cha- 
marched into Arcot without oppoſition; and in the be- rafter. They were ill ſupplied by their commiſſaries and 
ginning of December, he advanced towards Madras. On contractors : they were diſcouraged by the obſlinate de- 
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ſions, cannonaded by the Engliſh artillery with confidera- at the arrival of this re-enforcement. After a briſk fire, 
ble effect, and took poſt ar Egmore and St. Thome. Co- they raiſed the ſiege that very night, abandoning 40 pieces 
lonel Laurence, who commanded the garriſon of Madras, of cannon ; and, having deſtroyed the powder-mills at Og- 
retired to the ifland, in order to prevent the enemy from more, retreated to the territory of Arcot. * _ 

taking poſſeſſion of the iſland bridge, and at the ſame time M. Lally having weakened his forces that were at Ma- 


a The chagrin and mortification of Lally are ſtrongly marked in the fol- Mangendre and Tremillier are ſaid to be good men, and were they employed 
8 intercepted letter to M. de Legret, dated from the camp before Ma- owy to tranſport 200 wounded men that we have here, their ſervice would be 
ras ; | of unportance, 

A good blow might be ſtruc here; there is a ſhip in the road, of 20 We remain ſtill in the ſame poſition : the breach made theſe 15 days; all 
guns, laden with all the riches of Madras, which it is ſaid will remain there the time within 15 toiſes of the wall of the place, and never holding up our 
ul the 20th. The Expedition is juſt arrived, but M. Gerlin is not a man to heads to look at it. l 

attac her; for ſhe has made him run away once before. The Briſtol, on the I reckon we ſhall, on our arrival at Pondicherry, endeavour to learn ſome 
other hand, did but juſt make her appearance before St. Thomas : and on other trade, for this of war requires tov much patience, 

ne vague report of 13 ſhips coming from Porto-Novo, ſhe took fright: and * Of 1500 ſepoys which attended our army, I reckon near 8co are employ- 
after landing the proviſions with which ſhe was laden, ſhe would not ſtay long ed upon the road to Pondicherry, laden with ſugar, pepper, and other goods; 
©10ugh even to take on board 12 of her own guns, which ſhe had lent us for and as for the Coulis, they are employed for the ſame purpoſe, from the firſt 


the ſiege. | day we came here, 
If I was the judge of the point of honour of the company's officers, I * I am taking my meaſures from this day to ſet fire to the Black- town, and 
would break him like glaſs, as well as ſome others of them. to blow up the powder-mills, | 
The Fidelle, or the Harlem, or even the aforeſaid Briſtol, with the 12 + You will never imagine that go French deſerters, and 100 Swiſs, are 


— reſtored to her, would be ſufficient to make themſelves maſters of the actually ſtopping the progreſs of 2000 men of the king's and company's 
agliſh ſhip, if they could manage fo as to get to windward of her in the night. troops, whuch are ſtill here exiſting, notwithſtanding the exaggerated accounts 


the 12th he marched over Choultry plain, in three divi- fence of the garriſon, and all their hope of ſucceſs vaniſhed . 
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ſulipatam, under the conduct of the marquis de Conflans, 
in order to ſlrengthen the army with which he undertook 
the ſiege of Madras, the rajah of Viſanapore drove the French 
garriſon from Vizagapatam, and hoiſted Engliſh colours 
in the place. The marquis having put his troops in mo- 
tion to revenge this inſult, the rajah ſollicited ſuccour from 
colonel Clive at Calcutta; and, with the conſent of the 
council, a body of troops was ſent, under the command of 
colonel Forde, to his aſſiſtance. They conſiſted of 500 
Europeans, including a company of artillery, and 1600 ſe— 
poys, with about 15 pieces of cannon, one howitzer, and 
three mortars. The forces of Conflans were much more 
conſiderable. On the 2oth day of October, colonel Forde 
arrived at Vizagapatam, and made an agreement with the 
rajah, who promiſed to pay the expence of the expedition, 
as ſoon as he ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of Rajamundry, a 
large town and fort poſſeſſed by the French. It was ſtipu- 
lated that ke ſhould have all the inland country belonging 
to the Indian powers in the French intereſt, and at pretent 
in arms; and that the Engliſh company ſhould retain all 
the conquered ſea- coaſt from Vizagapatam to Maſulipa- 
tam. On the 1ſt of November colonel Forde proceeded on 
his march, and on the 3d joined the rajah's army, conſiſting 
of between 3 and 4000 men. On the zd day of Decem- 
ber they came in ſight of the enemy, near the village of 
Tailapool : but the French declining battle, the colonel] 
determined to draw them from their advantageous ſitua- 
tion, or march round, and get between them and Rajamun- 
dry. On the 7th, before day-break, he began his march, 
caving the rajah's forces on their ground ; but the enemy 
beginning to cannonade the Indian forces, he, at the re- 
queſt of the rajah, returned, and took them under his pro- 
tection. Then they marched together to the village of 
Golapool, and halted on a ſmall plain about three miles 
from their encampment. About mine he formed the line 
of battle. About ten the enemy were drawn up, and began 
the cannonade. The firing on both fides having conti- 
nued about 40 minutes, the enemy's line advanced to the 
charge with great reſolution, and were ſo warmly received, 
that after ſeveral ſpirited efforts, at eleven they gave way, 
and retreated in diſorder towards Rajamundry. During 
this conflict, the rajah's forces ſtood as idle ſpectators; nor 
could their horſe bz prevailed upon to purſue the fugi— 
tives, This victory colt the Engliſh 44 Europeans killed 
and wounded, including two captains and three licute- 


nants. The French loſt above three times the number, 
together with their whole camp, baggage, 32 pieces of 
cannon, and all their ammunition. A great number of 
blac forces fell on both ſides. The marquis de Conflans 


did not remain at Rajamundry, but proceeded to Maſulipa- 


tam; while captain Knox, with a detachment from the 


Engliſh army, took poſſeſſion of the fort of Rajamundry, 
which is the barrier and key to the country of Vizagapa- 
tam. This was delivered to the rajah on his paying the 
expence of the expedition; and captain Knox being de- 
tached wich a battalion of ſepoys, took poſſeſſion of the 
French factory at Narſipore. This was allo the fate of a 
{mall fort at Coucate, which ſurrendered to captain Mac- 
lean, after having made. an obſtinate defence. In the 
mean time, however, the French army of obfervation made 
ſhift to re-take Rajamundry, where they found a confider- 
able quantity of money, baggage, and effects belonging to 
Eugliſh officers. 

Colonel Forde advancing to the neighbourhood of Ma- 
ſulipatam, the marquis de Conflans with his forces retired 
vithin the place, which on the 7th day of March was inveſt- 
ed. By the 7th day of April the ammunition of the beſieg- 
ers being almoſt expended, colonel. Forde, determined to 
vive the aflault, as two breaches were already made, and 
mage his diſpoſition accordingly, The attac was begun in 


the nivht, and the aflailants arrived at the ditch before 


they weze diſcovered. But here they underwent a terrible 
diſcharge of grape-ſhot and muſquetry; notwithſtanding 
wich they entered the breaches, and drove the enemy 
trom baſtion to baſtion. . At length, the marquis de Con- 
flans lent an officer to demand quarter for the garriſon, 
which was granted as ſoon as he ordered his men to 
that every one makes here, according to his own fancy, of the ſlaughter that 
has been made of them; and you will ftill be more ſurpriſed, if I tell you, 
that, were it not for the combats and four battles we ſuſtained, and for the 
batteries which failed, or, to {peak more properly, which were unſkilfully 
made, we [honid not have loft 5o men, from the commencement of the fiege 
to this day, I have v ritten to M. de Larche, that if he perſiſts in not com- 
ing here, let who will raiſe money upon the Polcagers tor me, I will not do 
it; and I will renounce (as I informed you a month ago I would do) med- 


Cling directly or indiectiy with any thing whatever that may have relation 


*0 your aduiniſtration, whether civil or military. For I had rather go and 
mmand the caffres of Madagaſcar than remain in this Sodom; which it 


ceaſe firing. Thus, with about 340 European {1q;... 
handful of ſeamen, and 7o0o ſepoys colonel Forde ry, 
aſſault the ſtrong town of Maſulipatam, garriſoneq hy 
Europeans, 2039 caffrees, topaſſes, and ſepoys; and 2 
he found above 150 pieces of cannon, with a great qua er 
of ammunition. Salabatzing, the ſubah of Dec, 
ceiving the ſucceſs of the Engliſh here as well as at Mag.” 
being fic of his French alliance, and in dread of his brody? 
Nizam Allee, who had ſet up a ſeparate intereſt, and Won 
the field againſt him, made advances to the company en 
which he ö concluded a treaty to the following g. 
tect :—* The whole of the circar of Maſulipatam tall 
2 to the Engliſh company. Salabatzing will not f 
er the French to have a ſettlement in this country, nor 1... 
them in his ſervice, nor give them any alliſtance, T; 
Engliſh, on their part, will not aſſiſt, nor give protect 
to the ſubah's enemies.“ In a few days after Maſulipazn 
was reduced, two ſhips arrived in the road, with x ys, 
forcement of 400 men to the marquis de Conflans; U. 
underſtanding the fate of the place, made the beſt of 
way to Ganjam. 

The merchants reſiding at Surat, finding themſelye; e. 
poſed to numberlets dangers, and every {pecics of oppreſſon 
by the ſidec who commanded the caſtle, on one hand. 1, 
the governor of the city on the other, and by the NMalrars: 
who had claimed to a certain ſhare of the revenue, mae 
application to the Engliſh preſidency at Bombay, dende 
they would equip an expedition for taking poiletſion of the 
caſtle and Tanka, and ſettle the government of the cy 
upon Pharaſs Cawn, who had been naib or deputy-gotte- 
nor under Meah Atchund, and regulated the police to the 
ſatisfaction of the inhabitants. The preiidency embraced 
the propoſal: admiral Pococke ſpared 2 of his thips for thi 
ſervice. Eight hundred and fifty men, artillery and in: 
fantry, with 1500 ſepoys, under the command of captain 
Richard Maitland, of the royal regiment of artillery, wer 
embarked on board the company's armed vettels command- 
ed by captain Watſon, who tailed on the gth day of Fehry- 
ary. On the 15th, they were landed at a place called Den- 
tiloury, about nine miles from Surat; and here they were 
encamped for refreſhment: in two days he advanced again 
the French garden, in which a conſiderable number ot the 
ſidee's men were poſted, and drove them from thence, 
after a very obſtinate diſpute. Then he erected a batten, 
from which he battered the wall in breach: but this me. 
thod appearing tedious, he called a council of war, compot- 
ed of the land and ſea- officers, and laid before them the plan 
of a general attac, which was accordingly executed next 
morning. The company's grab, and the bomb-ketches, 
being warped up the river in the night, were ranged in: 
line of battle oppoſite to the Bundar, which was the ſirongel 
fortification that the enemy poſſeſſed, and under the ft: 
of theſe, the troops being landed, took the Bundar by at. 
ſault. The outward town being thus gained, he forthwith 
began to bombard the inner town and caltle with fuch tury, 
that next morning they both ſurrendered, on condition d 
being allowed to march out with their effects; and captain 
Maitland took poſſeſſion without further diſpute. Med 
Atchund was continued governor of Surat, and Phar 
Cawn was appointed naib. The artillery and ammuniuo 
found in the caſtle were ſecured for the company, until ta! 
mogul's pleaſure was known; and in a little time a plu 
maud, or grant, arrived from Delhi, appointing the s, 
liſn company admiral to the mogul; ſo that the ſhips d 
ſtores belonged to them of courle, as part of the Tante 
and they were now declared legal potleffors of the c. 
This conqueſt, which coſt about 200 men, including 4 ſet 
officers, was achieved with ſuch expedition, that capia 
Watſon returned to Bombay by the gth day ot April. 3 

The main body of the Engliſh forces, which had vers 
centered at Madras, for the preſervation of that impor. 
ſettlement, took the field after the ſiege was railed, and by 
ſeſſed themſelves of Conjeveram, a place of great ry 
quence, which, with the fort of Schengelpel, — 
all the adjacent country, and ſecured the Britiſh pore : of 
to the northward, M. Lally, ſenſible of the n 
the poſt, took the ſame rout, in order to diflodge them; 0 
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or evc3 
is impoſſible but the fire of the Engliſh muſt deſtroy ſooner or latet, 
though that from Heaven ſhould not. 
I have the honour to be, &c. &c. LALLY. 
6 Signed, F Soupire hs 
P. S$,—T think it: neceflary to appriſe you, that, as 1 T oy offered 
refuſed to take upon him the command of this army, whic A from. the 
him, and which he is empowered to accept, by having ee ich the 
court a duplicate of my commiſſion, you muſt of necethty, 3 bring it bar; 
council, take it upon you. For my part, I undertake 0 , onde jou 
either to Arcotte or Sadraſte. Send, therefore, your orders, 0 ; 


0 
« . . 3 T of © 
ſelves to command it; for I ſhall quit it upon wy arrival there., 
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Ending all his attempts ineffectual, he retired to Wande- 
vaſh, where his troops were put into quarters of canton- 
ent. No other operations enſued to the month of Sep- 
— when major Brereton, who commanded the Eng- 
lih forces, being joined by major Gordon with 300 men of 
colonel Coote's battalion, reſolved to attac the enemy in his 
turn. On the 14th day of the month he began his march 
from Conjeveram for Wandewalh, at the head 450 Euro- 
pe ans, 7000 ſepoys, 70 European and zoo black horſe, 
with 14 pieces of artillery. In his march he inveſted and 
took the fort of Trivitar, from whence he proceeded to the 
village of Wandewaſh, where the French, to the number of 
1000, were ſtrongly encamped under the guns of a fort 
commanded by a rajah, mounting 20 cannon, under the di- 
:ection of a French gunner. On the zoth day of Septem- 
ber, at two in the morning, the Engliſh attacked the vil- 
lage in three different places, and drove them from it after 
4 very obſtinate diſpute; but this advantage they were not 
able to maintain. The blac pioneers ran away during the 
attac, fo that proper traverſes could not be made in the 
greets; and at day- break the fort poured in upon them a 
rodigious diſcharge of grape-ſhot with a conſiderable ef- 
tet, The enemy had retired to 4 dry ditch, which ſerved 
as an entrenchment, from whence they made furious allies; 
and a body of 300 European horſe were alrcaly in motion, 
to fall upon and complete their confuſion. In this emer- 
gency, they retired in diſorder, and might have been en- 
trely ruined, had not a body of reſerve etfectually covered 
their retreat; yer this could not be effected without the 
loſs of ſeveral officers, aud above zoo men killed and 
wounded. After this mortifying chec, they encamped a 
few days in fight of the fort, and the rainy ſeaſon ſet- 
ting in, returned to Conjeveram. The fort of Wandewaſh 
was afterwards garriſoned by French and ſepoys, and the 
other forces of the enemy were aflembled by brigadier-ge- 
neral de Buffy at Arcor. 
During thele tranſactions by land, the ſuperiority by ſea 
was ſtill difputed between the Engliſh and French admi— 
rals. On the iſt day of September, vice-admiral Pococke 
failed from Madras to the ſouthwata, in queſt of the enemy; 
and next day deſcried the French fleet, confituing of 15 
fail, ſtanding to the northward. He forthwith threw out the 
fignal for a general chaſe, and ſtood towards them with all 
the ſail he could carry; but the wind abating, he could not 
approach near enough to engage. During the three ſuc- 
ceeding days, he uſed his utmoit endeavours to bring them 
to a battle, which they ſtill declined, and at laſt they diſ- 
appeared. He then directed his courſe to Pondicherry, on 
the ſuppoſition that they were bound to that harbour; and 
on the 8th day of the month perceived them ftanding to 
the ſouthward : but he could not bring them to an engage- 
ment till the tenth, when M. d*Apche, about two in the 
afternoon, made the fignal for battle, and the cannonading 
began without further delay. The Britiſh ſquadron did 
not exceed nine ſhips of the line ; the enemy's fleet con- 
ſiſted of eleven; but they had (till a greater advantage in 
number of men and artillery. Both ſquadrons fought with 
great impetuoſity till about ten minutes after four, when the 
enemy's rear began to give way: this example was ſoon 
followed by their centre; and finally the van, with the 
whole ſquadron, bore to the ſouth-ſbuth-eaſt, with all the 
canvas they could ſpread. The Britiſh ſquadron was fe 
much damaged in their maſts and rigging, that they could 
not purſue; fo that M. d'Apche retreated at his leiſure un- 
moleited. On the 15th, admiral Pococke returned to Ma- 
dras, where his ſquadron being repaired by the 26th, he 
{uled again to Pondicherry, and in the road law the enemy 
lying at anchor ia line of battle. The wind being oft ſhore, 
he made the line of battle a-head, and for tome time conti- 
nned in this ſituation. At length the French admiral weigh- 
ech anchor, and came forth; but inftead of bearing down 
upon the Englith ſquadron, which had fallen to leeward, he 
kept cloſe to the wind, and ſtretched away to the ſouthward. 
Admiral Pococke finding him averſe to another. engage- 


fue, he, with the advice of his captains, dejiticd and mea- 
ſured bac his courſe to Madras. On the fide of the Ing- 
lich, above zoo men were killed in the engagement, includ— 
ing captain Miche, who commanded the Newcaitle, Cap- 
tain Gore of the marines, two heutenants, a maſter, gun- 
ner and boat{wain: the captains Somertet and Brereton, 
with abour 250 men were wounded, and many of the {hips 
conſiderably damaged. The lofs of the enemy mult have 
been much more confiderable ; becauſe the Englith in bat- 
tle always fire at the body of the ſhip ; becaute the French 
lquadron was crowded with men; becauſe they gave way, 


ment, and his own ſquadron being in no condition to pur- 


and declined a ſecond engagement; and finally, becauſe 
they now made the beſt of their way to the iſland of Mauri- 
tius, in order to be refitted, having on board general Lally, 
and ſome other officers. Thus they left the Englith maſ- 
ters of the Indian coaſt; a ſuperiority {till more confirmed 
by the arrival of rear-admiral Corniſh, with four ſhips of the 
line, who had ſet ſail from England in the beginning of the 
year, and joined admiral Pococke at Madras on the i8th of 
October. 

The French were not the only enemies with whom the Eng- 
lich had to cope in the Eaſt-Indies. The great extention of 
their trade in the kingdom of Bengal had excited the envy 
and avarice of the Dutch factory, who poſſeſſed a ſtrong fort 
at Chinchura, on the river of Bengal; and reſolved, if 
poſſible, to engroſs the whole falt-peter branch of com- 
merce. They had, withour doubt, tampered with the new 
ſubah, who lay under ſuch obligations to the Engliſh, and 
probably fecured his connivance. Their ſcheme was ap- 
proved by the governor of Batavia, who charged himſelf 
with the execution of it; and, for that purpoſe choſe the 
opportunity when the Britith ſquadron had retired to the 
coaſt of Malabar, On pretence of re-enforcing the Dutch 
garriſons in Bengal, he equipped an armament of ſeven 
ſhips, having on board 590 European troops, and 600 
M ilayeſe, under the command of colonel Ruſſel. This 
armament having touched at Negapatam, proceeded up 


the bay, ard arrived in the river of Bengal about the be- 


ginning of October. Colonel Clive, who then reſided at 
Calcutta, had received information of their deſiga, which 
he was refolved, at all events, to defeat. He complained 
to the ſubah, who, upon ſuch application, could not de— 
cently refute an order to the director and council of Hugh- 


ley, implying, that this armament ſhould not proceed up - 


the river. The colonel, at the fame tune, ſent a letter to 
the Dutch commodore, intimating, that as he had received 
intimation of their deſign, he could not allow them to land 
forces, and march to Chinchura. In anſwer to this decla- 
ration, the Dutch commodore, whoſe whole fleet had not yet 
arrived, aiſured the Engliſh commander that he bad no in- 
tention to fend any forces to Chinchura; and begged liberty 
to land ſome of his troops for refreſhment; a favour that 
was granted, on condlition that they ſhould not advance. 
Notwithitanding the ſubah's order, and his own engagement 
to this effect, the reit of the ſhips were no ſooner arrived, 
than he proceeded up the river to the neighbourhood of 
Tannah-fort, where his forces being diſembarked, began 
theic march to Chinchura. In the mean time, by way of 
retaliating the affront he pretended of having ſuſtained, in 
being denied a paflage to their own factory, he took ſeveral 
{mall veflels on the river belonging to the Engliſh com- 
pany ; and the Calcutta Indiaman, commanded by captain 
Wilton, homeward bound, failing down the river, the 
Dutchman gave him to underſtand, that if he preſumed to 
paſs he would fink him without further ceremony. The 
Engliſh captain ſeeing them run out their guns, as if he really 
reſolved to put-their threats in execution, returned to Cal- 
cutta, where the two other India ſhips lay at anchor, and 
reported, the adventure to colonel Clive, who forth- 
with ordered the three ſhips to prepare for battle, and attac 
the Dutch armament. The ſhips being properly manned, 
and their quarters lined with falt-peter, they fell down the 
river, and found the Dutch ſquadron drawn up in the line 
of battle, in order to give them a warm reception, for 
which they ſcemed well prepared; for three of them were 
mounted with 36 guns each: three of them with 26, and 
the ſeventh carried 16. The Duke of Dorſet, com- 
manded by captain Forreſter, being the firſt that approached 
them, dropped anchor cloſe to their line, and began the 
engagement with a broadſide which was immediately re— 
turned. A dead calm unfortunately intervening, this ſingle 
ſhip was for a conſiderable time expoſed to the whole fire 
of the enemy; but a ſmall breeze ſpringing up, the Cal- 
cutta and the Hardwicke advanced to her aſſiſtance, and a 
ſevere fire was maintained on both fides, till two of the 
Dutch thips flipping their cables, bore away, and a third 
was driven a ſhore. Their commodore thus weakened, after 
a few broadiides ſtruc his flag to captain Wilſon, and the 
other three followed his example. The victory being thus 
obtained, wichout the loſs of one man on the ſide of the Eng- 
liſh, captain Wilſon took poſleſſion of the prizes, the 
decs of which were ſtrewed with carnage, and ſent the 
priſoners to colonel Clive, at Calcutta. The detachment 
of troops which they had landed, to the number of 1100 
men, was not more fortunate in their progreſs. Colonel 
Clive no looner received intelligence that they were in full 
march to Chinchura than he detached colonel Forde with 
5 U 
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zoo men, from Calcutta, in order to oppoſe, and put a 
ſtop to their march at the French gardens. He accordingly 
advanced to the northward, and entered the town of Chan- 
dernagore, where he ſuſtained the fire of a Dutch party 
ſent out from Chinchura to join and conduct the expected 
re-enforcement. Theſe being routed and diſperſed, after 
a ſhort action, colonel Forde in the morning proceeded to a 
plain in the neighbourhood of Chinchura, where he found 
the enemy prepared to give him battle, on the 25th day of 
November. They even advanced to the charge with great 
reſolution and activity; but found the fire of the Engliſh 
artillery and battalion ſo intolerably hot, that they ſoon gave 
way, and were totally defeated. A conſiderable number 
were killed, and the greater part of thoſe who ſurvived the 
action were taken priſoners. During this conteſt, the 
nabob, at the head of a conſiderable army, obſerved a ſuſ- 
picious neutrality; and in all likelihood would have declar- 
ed for the Dutch, had they proved victorious, as he had 
reaſon to believe they would, from their great ſuperiority 
in number. But fortune no ſooner determined in favour 
of the Engliſh than he made a tender of his ſervice to the 
victor, and even offered to reduce Chincura with his own 
army. In the mean time, propoſals of accommodation 
being ſent to him by the directors and council of the Dutch 
factory at Chinchura, a negotiation enſued, and a treaty 
was concluded to the ſatisfaction of all parties. Above 300 
of the priſoners entered into the ſervice of Great-Britain 
the reſt embarked on board their ſhips, which were 
reſtored ſoon as the peace was ratified, and ſet out on 
their return for Batavia. After all, perhaps, the Dutch 
company meant nothing more than to put their factory of 
Chinchura on a more reſpectable footing ; and, by acquir- 
ing greater weight and conſequence among the people of 
the country than they formerly poſſeſſed, the more eaſily 
extend their commerce in that part of the world. At any 
rate, it will admit of a diſpute among thoſe who profeſs the 
law of nature and nations, whether the Dutch company 
could be juſtly debarred the promags of ſending a re-en- 
forcement to their own garriſons. Be that as it will, the 
ſhips were not reſtored until the factory at Chinchura had 
given ſecurity to indemnify the Engliſh for the damage 
they had ſuſtained on this occaſion. 

The ſucceſs of the Engliſh company was ſtill more con- 
ſpicuous on the coaſt of — ry The governor and 
council of Madras having received information, that the 
French general Lally had ſent a detachment of his army to 
the ſouthward, taken Syringham, and threatened Triche- 
napally with a fiege, it was determined that colonel Coote, 
who had lately arrived from England, ſhould take the 
field, and endeavour to make a diverſion to the ſouthward. 
He accordingly began his march at the head of 1700 Eu- 
ropeans, including cavalry, and 3ooo blacks, with 14 pieces 
of cannon and one howitzer. On the 27th day of Novem- 
ber he inveſted the fort of Wandewaſh: having made a 
practicable breach, the garriſon, conſiſting of near goo men, 
iurrendered priſoners of war; and he found in the place 49 
pieces of cannon, with a great quantity of ammunition. 
Then he undertook the ſiege of Carangoly, a fortreſs com- 
manded by colonel O'Kennely, at the head of 100 Euro- 
peans, and zoo ſepoys. In a few days he diſmounted the 
greater part of their guns; and they ſubmitted, on condi- 
tion that the Europeans ſhould be allowed to march out 
with the honours of war, but the ſepoys were diſarmed and 
diſmiſſed. 

General Lally, alarmed at the progreſs of this brave, yi- 
gilant, and enterprizing officer, aſſembled all his forces at 
Arcot, to the number of 2200 Europeans, including horſe, 
300 caffres, and 10,000 blac troops, or ſepoys, with 25 
pieces of cannon, Of theſe he aſſumed the command in 
perſon; and on the 1oth day of January began his march, 
in order to recover Wandewaſh. Colonel Coote, having 
received intelligence on the 12th that he had taken pot- 
ſeſſion of Conjeveram, endeavoured by a forced march to 
ſave the place, which they accordingly abandoned at his 
approach, and purſuing their march to Wandewaſh, inveſt- 
ed the fort without delay. The Engliſh commander paſ- 
ſed the river Palla, in order to follow the ſame rout; and, 
on the 21ſt day of the month, underſtanding that a breach 
was already made, reſolved to give them battle without 
further delay. The cavalry being formed, and ſupported 
by five companies of ſepoys, he advanced againſt the ene- 
my's horſe, which, being at the ſame time galled by two 
pieces of cannon, retire with precipitation. Then colonel 
Coote, having taken potleflion of a tank which they had 
occupied, returned to the line, which was by this time 
formed in order of battle, Seeing the men in high ſpirits, 


the Engliſh line, and the cannonading began w. 
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and eager to engage, he ordered the whole army 

vance, and by nine in the morning they were wake. ad. 
miles of the enemy's camp, where they had halted: wg 
halt an hour. During this interval, the colonel res Wou 
tred the ſituation of the French forces, who were "conn, 
vantageouſly 12 and made a movement to he a. 
which obliged them to alter their diſpoſition, Th..." 
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fury on both ſides. About noon. their European co 
coming up with a reſolute air to charge the left of th 7 
liſh, colonel Coote brought up ſome companies of lena 
and two pieces of cannon to ſuſtain the horſe, which, 0 
ordered to oppoſe them, and theſe advancing on cheir fal 
diſturbed them ſo much, that they broke, and were Tm, 
by the Engliſh cavalry above a mile from the le: 
the rear of their own army. Mean while, both lines EY 
tinued advancing to each other, and about one 9'clock Ps 
firing with ſmall arms began with great vivacity. On * Swedet 
the French tumbrils being blown up by an accidental " . W monar 
the Engliſh commander took immediate advantage of 1.5 be. hae 
confuſion. He orderd major Brereton to wheel Dia 5 abridg 
regiment to the left, and fall upon the enemy's i. | e- 
This ſervice was performed with ſuch reſolution and Seay War 
that the left wing of the French was completely rotes ed her 
and fell upon their centre, now cloſely engaged with fle ſolid te 
left of the Engliſh. About two in the afternoon 1 nerally 
whole line gave way, and fled towards their own cams lance t 
which, perceived themſelves cloſely purſued, they mes. __ 
pitately abandoned, together with 22 pieces of cannon, In tary 
this engagement they loſt about 800 men killed and wound. N 
ed, beſides about 50 priſoners, including brigadier-gene. In 
ral de Bufly, the chevalier Godeville, quarter-maſter-ce. Ins 
neral, lieutenant-colonel Murphy, three captains five nde 
lieutenants, and ſome other officers. On the ide. of the — 
Engliſh 262 were killed or wounded, and among the * your 
mer the gallant and accompliſhed ma or Brereton, who: our 
death was a real loſs to his country. 3 
General Lally having retreated with his broken troon; 5 — 
to Pondicherry, the baron de Vaſſerot was detached to. Un fl 
wards the fame place, with 1000 horfe and 309 lepors, 8 
to ravage and = waſte the French territory, In the mean of Jan 
time, the indefatigable colonel Coote undettook the Hege before 
of Chilliput, which in two days was ſurrendered by the rial 5 
chevalier de Tilly, himſelf, and his garriſon remaining pt. condi 
ſoners of war. Such alſo was the fate of fort Timmery, 2 
which being reduced, the colonel proſecuted his march t halted 
Arcot, the capital of the province, again{t the fort of which inhabi 
he opened his batteries on the 5th day of February, When r 
he had carried on his approaches within 60 yards of the other 
creſt of the glacis, the garriſon, conſiſting of 250 Euro gener; 
peans, and near 3oo ſepoys, ſurrendered as priſoners ot tors. 
war, and here the Engliſh commander found 22 pieces 0 empir 
cannon, four mortars, and a great quantity of all kinds of tained 
military ſtores. Thus the campaign was gloriouſly finiched a ſtep 
with the conqueſt of Arcot, after the French army had been and © 
routed and ruined by the diligence of colonel Coote, whole of the 
courage, conduct, and activity cannot be futliciently ac ed, v 
mired. The reader will perceive, that, rather than inter- from 
rupt the thread of ſuch an intereſting narration, we have Alſac 
ventured to encroach upon the annals of the year 1790. the cl 
Having thus followed the Britiſh banners through t - the or 
glorious tracts they purſued in different parts of Aſt and Th 
America, we mult now convert our attention to the Cor alreac 
nent of Europe, where the Engliſh arms, in the courte ol Ferdi 
this vere, triumphed with equal luſtre and advantage. Bt lever: 
firſt it may be neceſſary to ſketch out the ſituations in which the 1 
the belligerent powers were found at the cloſe of winter: tache 
The viciſſitudes of fortune with which the preceding cam. of ho 
paign had been checquered were ſufficient to Convince my's 
every potentate concerned in the war, that neither fide pol. ot M. 
ſeſſed ſuch a ſuperiority in ſtrength or conduct as was le. the E 
2 to impoſe terms upon the other. Battles had been but t. 
ought with various ſucceſs; and ſurpriſing cdorts of mill being 
tary {kill had been exhibited, without producing one even Fran, 
which tended to promote a general peace, or even engenue! howe 
the leaſt deſire of accommodation; on the Contrary; the pitati 
firſt and moſt violent tranſports of animoſity had b tus princ 
time ſubſided into a confirmed habit of deliberate hatted. uon 
and every contending power ſcemed more than ever " Gilpe 
termined to protra& the diſpute, while the neutral 4 talior 
kept aloof, without expreſſing the leaſt delire of interpo1ns WAS | 
their mediation. Some of them were reſtrained by _— loot 
ſiderations of conveniency ; and others waited in _ Zine, 
for the death of the Spaniſh monarch, as an event " = polte 
they imagined would be attended with very important 1 u 


2 
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ſequences in the ſouthern parts of Europe. With reſpect to 
the maintenance of the war, whatever difficulties might 
have ariſen in ſettling funds to ſupport the expence, and 
finding men to recrui the different armies, certain it is all 
theſe difficulties were furmcunted before the eee. of 
the campaign. The court of Vienna, though hampered by 
the narrow neſs of its finances, ſtill found relources in the fer- 
tility of its provinces, in the number and attachment of its 
ſubje&s, who, More than any other people in Europe, ac- 
nieſce in the diſpoſitions of their ſovereign; and, when 
ay cannot be afforded, willingly contribute free quarters 
tor the ſubſiſtence of the army. The czarina, though ſhe 
complained that the ſtipulated ſubſidies were ill paid, never- 
thelels perſiſted in purſuing thoſe favourite aims which had 
for ſome time influenced her conduct; namely, her per- 
{onal animoſity to the king of Pruſſia, and her deſire of ob- 
taining a permanent intereſt in the German empire. 
Sueden {till made a ſhow of hoſtility againſt the Pruſſian 
monarch, but continued to flumber over the engagements 
ſhe had contracted. France, exhauſted in her finances, and 
abridged of her marine commerce, maintained a reſolute 
countenance, ſupplied freth armies for her operations in 
Weltphalia, projected new ſchemes of conqueſt, and cajol- 
ed her allies with fair promiſes, when ſhe had nothing more 
ſolid to beſtow. The king of Pruſſia's dominions were ge- 
nerally drained, or in the hands of the enemy; but, to ba- 
lance theſe diſadvantages, he kept poſſeſſion of Saxony, and 
enjoyed his annual ſubſidy from Great-Britain, which effec- 
tually enabled him to maintain his armies on a reſpectable 
footing, and open the campaign with equal eagerneſs and 
confidence. 

The Hanoverian army, commanded by prince Ferdi- 
nand of Brunſwick, was ſtrengthened by freſh re-entorce- 
ments from England, augmented with German recruits, re— 
gularly paid, and well ſupplied with every comfort and 
convenience which foreſight could ſuggeſt, or money pro- 
cure; yet, in ſpite of all the precautions that could be 
taken, they were cut off from ſome refources which the 
French, in the beginning of the year, opened to themſelves 
by a flagrant ſtroke of perfidy, which even the extreme ne- 
ceſſities of a campaign can hardly excuſe. On the 2d day 
of January, the French regiment of Naflau preſented itſelf 
before the gates of Frankfort on the Maine a neutral impe- 
rial city, and demanding a paſlage, it was introduced, and 
conducted by a detachment of the garriſon through the city, 
as far as the gate of Saxen-hauſen, where it unexpectedly 
halted, and immediately diſarmed the guards. Before the 
inhabitants could recover from the con{ternation into 
which they were thrown by this outrageous inſult, five 
other French regiments entered the place, and here their 
general, the prince de Soubiſe, eſtabliſhed his head-quar- 
ters. How deeply ſoever this violation of the laws of the 
empire might be reſented by all honeſt Germans, who re- 
tained affection for the conſtitutions of their country, it was 
a ſtep from which the French army derived a very manifeſt 
and important advantage; for it ſecured to them the courſe 
of the Maine and the Upper-Rhine; by which they receiv- 
ed, without difficulty or danger, every ſpecies of ſupply 
irom Mentz, Spire, Worms, and even the country of 
Alſace; while it maintained their communication with 
the chain formed by the Auſtrian forces and the army of 

the empire. 

The ſcheme of operations for the enſuing campaign was 
already formed between the king of Pruſſia and prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick; and before the at mies took the field 
leveral ſkirmiſhes were fought, and quarters ſurpriſed. In 
the latter end of February, the prince of Yſembourg de- 
':ched major-general Urſt with tour battalions and a body 
of horſe, who, aflembling in Rotenbourg, ſupriſed the ene- 
my's quarters in the night between the firſt and ſecond day 
ot March, and drove them from Hirchfield, Vacha, and all 
the Heſhan bailiwicks of which they had taken poſſeſſion; 
but the Auſtrians ſoon returning in greater numbers, and 
being ſupported by a detachment of French troops from 
Franckfort, the allies fell bac in their turn. In a few days, 
however, they themſelves retrcated again with great preci- 
ptation, though they did not all eſcape. The hereditary 
prince of Brunſwick, with a body of Pruſſian huflars, fell 
upon them ſuddenly at Molrichſtadt, where he routed and 
Gilperted a regiment of Hohenzollern cuiraſſiers, and a bat- 
talion of the troops of Wurtzburg. He next day, which 
was the iſt of April, advanced with a body of horſe and 
100t to Meinungen, where he found a conſiderable maga- 
zine, took two battalions priſoners, and ſurprized a third 
poited at Wafungen, after having defeated ſome Auſtrian 
oops that were on the march to its relief, While the here- 
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ditary prince was thus. employed, the duke of Holſtein, 
with another body of the confederates, diflodged the French 
from the poſt of Freyinſtenau. | 

But the great object was to drive the enemy from Franck- 
fort before they ſhould receive the expected re-enforcements. 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, being determind upon this 
enterpriſe, aſſembled all his forces near Fulda, to the 
amount of 40,000 choice troops, and began his march on 
the 1oth day of April. On the 13th he came in fight of the 
enemy, whom he found ſtrongly encamped about the village 
ot Bergen, between Franckfort and Hanau. Their gene- 
ral the Duke de Broglio, counted one of the beſt officers in 
France with reſpect to conduct and intrepidity, having re- 
ceived” intelligence of the prince's deſign, occupied this 
polton the 12th, the right of his army being at Bergen, and 
his centre and flanks fecured in ſuch a manner, that the al- 
lies could not make their attac any other way but by the 
village. Notwithitanding the advantage of their ſituation, 


Prince Ferdinand refolved to give them battle, and made 


his diſpoſitions accordingly. About 10 in the morning the 
grenadiers of the advanced guard began the attac on the 
village of Bergen with great vivacity, and ſuſtained a moſt 
terrible fire from cight German battalions, ſupported by 
ſeveral brigades of the French infantry. The grenadiers of 
the allied army, though re-enforced by ſeveral hattalions 
under the command of the prince of Yiembourg, far from 
diſlodging the enemy from the village, were, after a very 
obitinare diſpute, obliged to retreat in ſome ditorder, but 
rallied again behind a body of Heſſian cavalry. The allies 
being repulſed in three different attacs, their general made 
a new dilpotition, and brought up his artillery, with which 
the village and different parts of the French line were fe- 
verely cannonaded. They were not ſlow in retorting an 
equal fire, which continued till night, when the allies re— 
treated to Windeken, with the loſs of five pieces of cannon, 
and about 2000 men, including the prince of Yſembourg, 
who fell in the action. The French, by the nature of their 
ſituation, could not fuffer much, but they were ſo effectually 
amuted by the artful diſpoſition of prince Ferdinand, that, 
Inſtead of taking mealures to harraſs him in his retreat, they 
carctully maintained their ſituation, apprehenſive of another 
general attac. Indeed they had great reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with the iſſue of this battle, without riſking, in any mcaſure, 
the advantage they had gained. It was their buſineſs to re- 
main quiet, until their re-enforcement ſhould arrive, and 
this plan they invariably purſued. On the other hand, the 
allies, in conſequence of their miſcarriage, were reduced to 
the neceſſity of acting upon the defenſive, and encountering 
a great number of difficulties and inconveniencies, during 
great part of the campaign, until the miſconduct of the ene- 
my turned the ſcale in their favour, In the mean time, the 
prince thought proper to begin his retreat in the night to- 
wards Fulda, in which his rear ſuffered conſiderably from a 
body of the enemy's light troops, under the command of 
M. de Blatſel, who ſurpriſed two ſquadrons of dragoons, 
and a battalion of grenadiers. The ficſt were taken or dil - 
perſed ; the laſt eſcaped with the loſs of their baggage. 


The allied army returned to their cantonments about Mun- | 


ſter, and the prince began to make preparations for taking 
the field in earneſt. 

While the French enjoyed plenty in the neighbourhood 
of Dufleldorp and Crevelt, by means of the Rhine, the al- 
lies laboured under a dearth and ſcarcity of every ſpecies of 
provition, becauſe the country which they occupied was al- 
reaily exhauſted, and all the ſupplies were brought from an 
immenle diſtance. The ſingle article of forage occaſioned 
ſuch enormous expence, as alarmed the adminiſtration of 
Great-Britain, who, 1n order to prevent milmanagement 
and fraud for the future, nominated a member of parliament 
inſpector-general of the forage, and ſent him over to Ger- 
many 1n the beginning of the year, with the rank and ap- 
pointments of a general officer, that the importance of his 
character, and the nature of his office, might be a chec 
upon thole who were ſuſpected of intquitous appropriations, 
This gentleman 1s ſaid to have met with {uch a cold recep- 
tion, and ſo many mortifications in the execution of his 
office, that he was in a very little time fic of his employ- 
ment. An enquiry into the cauſes of this reception, and 


of the practices which rendered it neceſſary to appoint ſuch 


a ſuperintendant, may be the province of ſome future hiſ- 
torian, when truth may be 1veſtigated freely, without any 
apprehenſion of pains and penalties. | 

While great part of the allied army remained in canton— 
ments about Munſter, the French armies on the Upper and 
Lower Rhine, being, put in motion, joined of the 3d day of 
June near Marpurg, under the command of the mareſchal 
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de Contades, who advanced to the northward, and fixed his 
head- quarters at Corbach; from whence he detached a bo- 
dy of light troops to take poſſeſſion of Caſſel, which at his 
approach was abandoned by general Imhoff. The French 
army being encamped at Stadtberg, the duke de Btoglio, 
who commanded the right wing, advanced from Caſſel into 
the territories of Hanover, where he occupied Gottingen 
without oþpoſition ; while the allied army afſembled in the 
neighbourhood of Lipſtadt, and encamped about Soeſt and 
Werle. Prince Ferdinand, finding himſelf interior to the 
united forces of the enemy, was obliged to retire as they 
advanced, after having left ſtrong garriſons in Lipſtadt, 
Retberg, Munſter, and Minden. Theſe 3 how- 
ever ſeemed to produce little effect in his favour, Retberg 
was ſurpriſed by the duke de Broglio, who likewiſe took 
Minden by aſſault, and made general Zaſtrow, with his gar- 
riſon of 1 500 men priſoners of war; a misfortune conſider- 
ably aggravated by the loſs of an immenſe magazine of hay 
and corn, which fell into the hands of the enemy. They 
likewiſe made themſelves maſters of Munſter, inveſted Lip- 
ſtadt, and all their operations were hitherto crowned with 
ſucceſs. The regency of Hanover, alarmed at their pro- 
greſs, reſolved to provide for the worſt, by ſending their 
chancery and moſt valuable effects to Stade, from whence, 
in caſe of neceſſity, they might be conveyed by ſea to Eng- 
land. In the mean time, they exerted all their induſtry 
in preſſing men for recruiting and re-enforcing the army 
under prince Ferdinand, who ſtill continued to retire; and 
on the 11th day of July removed his head-quarters from Ol- 
nabruck to Bomte, near the Weſer. Here having receiv- 
ed advice that Minden was taken by the French, he ſent 
forwards a detachment to ſecure the poſt of Soltznau on 
that river, where on the 15th he encamped. 

The general of the allied army had for ſome time exhi- 
bited marks of animoſity towards lord George Sackville, the 
ſecond in command, whoſe extenſive underſtanding, pe- 
netrating eye, and inquiſitive ſpirit, could neither be de- 
ceived, dazzled, nor ſoothed into tame acquieſcence. He 
had oppoſed, with all his influence, a deſign of retiring to- 
wards the frontiers of Brunſwick, in order to cover that 
country. He ſupported his oppoſition, by alledging that it 
was the enemy's favourite object to cut off their communi- 
cation with the Weſer and the Elbe; in which, ſhould they 
ſucceed, it would be found impoſſible to tranſport the Britiſh 
troops to their own country, which was, at that time threa- 
tened with an invaſion. He therefore, inſiſted on the ar- 
my's retreating, ſo as to keep the communication open 
with Stade, where, in caſe of emergency, the Engliſh troops 
might be embarked. By adhering tenaciouſly to this opi- 
nion, and exhibiting other inſtances of a prying depoſition, 
he had rendered himſelf fo difagreeable to the commander 
in chief, that, 1n all appearance, nothing was ſo eagerly de- 
fired as an opportunity of removing him from the ſtation he 
filled, | 

Mean while, the French general, advancing to Minden, 
encamped in a ſtrong ſituation, having that town on his 
right, a ſteep hill on his left, a morals in front, and rivulet 
in rear. The duke de Broglio commanded a ſeparate body 
between Hanſbergen and Minden, on the other fide of the 
Weſer; and a third, under the duke de Briſſac, conſiſting 
of 8000 men, occupied a ſtrong poſt by the village of 
Coveldt, to facilitate the rout of the. convoys from 
Paderborn. Prince Ferdinand having moved his camp 
from Soltznau to Peterſhagen, detached the hereditary 
prince on the 28th day of July to Lubeke from whence he 
drove the enemy; and proceeding to Rimſel, was joined 
by m4ajor-general Dreves, who had retaken Oſnabruck, 
and cleared all that neighbourhood of the enemy's parties : 
then he advanced towards Hervorden, and fixed his quar- 
ters at Kirchlinneger, tro hamper the enemy's convoys 


That the general was not pleaſed with the behaviour of lord George 
Sackville, may be gathered from the following compliment to the marquis 
ot Granby, implying a ſevere retlexion upon his ſuperior in command: 


Orders of his Serene Highneſs Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, relative to 
the bebaviour of the troops under him at the famous battle near Minden, 
on the 1ſt of Auguſt, 1759. 


* HIs ſerene highneſs orders his greateſt thanks to be given to the whole 
army, for their bravery and good behaviour yeſterday, particularly to the Eng- 
liſh infantry, and the two battalions of Hanoverian guards: to all the ca- 
val:y of the left wing, and to general Wangenheim's corps, particularly the 
regiment of Holſtein, the Heſſian cavalry, the Hanoverian regiment du Corps, 
and Hammerſtin's ; the fame to all the brigades of heavy artillery, His ſe- 
rene highneſs declzres publicly, that next to God he attributes the glory of 
the day to the intrepidity and extraordinary good behaviourof theſe troops, 
which he aſſures them he ſhall rerain the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of as long as he 
lives; and if ever, upon any occaſion, he ſhall be able to ſerve theſe brave 
troops, or any of them in particular, it will give him the utmoſt pleaſure, 
His ſerene highneſs orders his particular thanks to be likewiſe given to gene- 
ral Sporcken, the duke of Holſtein, licutenant-generals Imhoff and Urt, 


ſolving to attac the allied army, ordered the corps ot Bros 0 


* 


from Parderborn. During theſe tranſactions, prince p 

dinand marched with the allied army in three column, f ng 
Peterſhagen to Hille, where it encamped, haying , _ 
on the right, the village of Fredewalde on the left arr 


- | 
front thoſe of Northemmern and Holtzenbauſen. Fig 
nN 


battalions and nineteen ſquadrons, with a brigade of hear 


artillery, where left under the command of general W. 
genheim, on the left, behind the village of Dodenhavc, 
which was fortified with ſome redoubts, defended Wor, 
battalions. Colonel Luckner, with the Hanoverian butt 
and a brigade of hunters, ſuſtained by two battalion, * 
grenadiers, was poſted between Buckebourg, and * 
Weſer, to obſerve the body of troops commanded h. a 
duke de Broglio on the other fide of the river, Ana 


On the laſt day of July, the mareſchal de Contage, * 


to repaſs the river; and advancing in eight columns, ah; 
midnight paſſed the rivulet of Baria, that runs along the . 
raſs, and falls into the Weſer at Minden. At day break 1, 
formed his army in order of battle, part of it frontine he 
corps of general Wangenheim at Dodenhauſen, and nar 
of it facing Hille; the two wings conſiſting of inty;; 
and the cavalry being ſtationed in the centre. Art three jr 
the morning the enemy began to cannonade the prince, 
quarters at Hille from a battery of fix cannon, which +, 
had raiſed in the preceding evening, on the dike of Fig. 
horſt. This was probably the firſt intimation he receiycd ,; 
their intention. He forthwith cauſed two pieces of artiljerrty 
be conveyed to Hille, and ordered the officer of the pique, 
guard poſted there to defend himſelf to the laſt extremyy. 
at the ſame time, ſent orders to general Gieſen, who c. 
cupied Lubeke, to attac the enemy's poſt at Eckbank; 
and this ſervice was ſucceſsfully performed. The prince 
of Anhalt, lieutenant-general for the day, took pofleinn 
with the reſt of the piquets of the village of Halen, u here 
prince Ferdinand reſolved to ſupport his right. It was 4. 
ready in the hands of the enemy, but they ſoon abandoned 
it with precipitation. The allied army, being put in mo. 
tion, advanced in eight columns, and occupied the ground 
between Halen and Hemmern, while general Wangenhein'; 
corps filled up the ſpace between this laſt village and Doden- 
hauſen. The enemy made their principal effort on the 
left, intending to force the infantry ot Wangenheim's corps, 
and penetrate between it and the body of the allied army, For 
this purpole, the duke de Broglio attacked them with great 
fury, but was ſeverely checked by a battery of thirty cannon, 
prepared for his reception by the count de Buckebourg, 
grand-maſter of the artillery, and ſerved with admurable 
effect, under his own eye and direction. About five ih: 
morning both armies cannonaded each other; at fix the 


O . . . hs 
fire of muſquetry began with great vivacity, and the action 


. 


became very hot towards the right, where fix regiments 0 
Engliſh infantry, and two battalions of Hanoverian guards, 
not only bore the whole brunt of the French carabineers and 

endarmerie, but abſolutely broke every body of horle and 
foot that advanced to attac them on the left and in the 
centre. The Heſſian cavalry, with ſome regiments d 
Holſtein, Pruſſian, and Hanoverian dragoons poſted cn 
the left, performed good ſervice. The cavalry on the fig 
had no opportunity of engaging. They were deſtined te 
ſupport the infantry of the third line; they conſiſted ot the 
Britiſh and Hanoverian horſe, commanded by lord Georg 


Sackville, whoſe ſecond was the marquis of Gran): 
They were poſted at a conſiderable diſtance from the art 
line of infantry, and divided from it by a ſcanty woos tus 
bordered on a heath. Orders were ſent, during the ac, 


ſy, 


to bring them up, but wherherthele orders were CONtrad:ct0! 
unintelligible, or imperfectly executed, they did not arm's 
in timetohaveany ſhare in the action; nor, indecd, weretne 
originally intended for that purpoſe; nor waz there the leall 


His ſerene highneſs is extremely obliged to the count de Buckebourg , 
extraordinary care and trouble in the management of the artillery, * 1 
ſerved with great effect; likewiſe to the commanding officers of * _ 
brigades of artillery, viz. Colonel Browne, lieutenant-colonel Tees His 
Haſſe, and the three Engliſh captains, Philips, Drummond, and PO. e 
ſerene highnels thinks himſelf infinitely obliged to major-genere'? h they 
grave and Kinglley, for their great courage, and good order in i declar- 
conducted their brigades, His ſerene highneſs further orders it po Fad 
ed to lientenant-general the marquis of Granby, that he 13 pr _—_ of 
he had had the good fortune to have had lum at the head o: the 5 he be 
the right wing, his preſence would have greatly contributed wo Grehs 
cilion of that day more complete and more brilliant. In rel be 
highnels orders that thoſe of his ſuite whoſe behaviour be mo! - colobel 
named, as the duke of Richmond, colonel Fitzroy, captain = gol ad'u- 
Watſon, captain Wilſon, aide- du- camp to major-general VV F Maler; his 
tants-generals Erſtoff, Bulow, Durendolle, the count Tode, anc aduct 

ſcrene highneſs having much reaſon to be ſatisfied with thet 2 apon al 
his ſerene highneſs deſires and orders the generals of the army, t "hat they 
occaſions when orders are brought to them by his aides- du camp 
may be obeyed punctually, and without delay.“ 
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nr 
occaſion for their ſervice ; nor could they have come up in 
time and condition to perform effectual ſervice, had the 
orders been explicit and conſiſtent, and the commander 
acted with all poſſible expedition. Be that as it will, the 
enemy were repulſed in all their attacs with conſiderable 
toſs : at length they gave way in every part; and about 
noon, abandoning the field of battle, were purſued to the 
tamparts of Minden. In this action they loſt a great num- 
ber of men, with 43 large cannon, and many colours and 
ſlandards; whereas the loſs of the allies was very inconſi- 
gerable, as it chiefly fell upon a few regiments of Britiſh 
infantry, commanded by the mayor-generals Waldegrave 
and Kingſley. To the extraordinary proweſs of theſe gal- 
tant brigades, and the fire of the Britiſh artillery, which 
was admirably ſerved by the captains Philips, Macbean, 
Drummond, and Foy, the victory was in a great meaſure 
aſcribed. The ſame night the enemy paſſed the Weſer, 
and burned the bridges over that river. Next day the 
v1rrifon of Minden furrendered at diſcretion, and here 
the victors found a great number of French officers 
wounded. 1 | 
At firſt the mareſchal de Contades ſeemed inclined to 
etreat through the defiles of Wittekendſtein, to Pader- 
bor; but he was fain to change his reſolution, in conſe- 
We qucnce of his having received advice, that on the very day 
ort his own defeat the duke de Brifſac was vanquiſhed b 
WE [1c hereditary prince in the neighbourhood of Coveldt, 6 
mat the paſſage of the mountains was rendered impractica- 
ple. The duke de Briſſac had been advantageouſly en- 
ED camped with his left to the village of Coveldt, having the 
Werra in his front, and his right extending to the falt- 
We pits. In this advantageous ſituation he was attacked by 
WE cc hereditary prince and general de Kilmanſeg with ſuch 
W vivacity and a dreſs, that his troops were totally routed, 
with the loſs of fix cannon, and a confiderable number of 
W men killed, wounded, or taken pritoners. After the battle 
of Minden, colonel Freytag, at the head of the light 
. troops, took, in the neighbourhood of Detmold, all the 
W equipage of the mareſchal de Contades, the prince of 
Ws Conde, and the duke de Briflac, with part of their military 
cheſt and chancery, containing papers of the utmoſt conſe— 
WC quence *. f | 
prince Ferdinand having garriſoned Minden, marched to 
WS Hcrvorden ; and the hereditary prince paſted the Weler at 
Hamelen, in order to purſue the enemy, who retreated to 
eie, and from thence, by the way of Marpurg, as far as 
WE Giclcn. In a word, they were continually harrafſed by 
WE that enterprizing prince, who ſeized every opportunity of 
W making an impreſſion upon their army : took the greateſt 
WE part of their baggage ; and compelled them to abandon 
WS cvcry place they poſſeſſed in Weſtphalia. The number of 
WE his priſoners amounted to 1500 men, beſides the garriſon 
ct ar Caſſel, which ſurrendered at diſcretion. He likewiſe 
WE {urpriſed a whole battalion, and defeated a conſiderable de- 


FP 


Ws * The following extracts of letters from the duke de Belleifle to the mareſ- 
dude Contades will convey ſome idea of the virtue, policy, and neceflities of 
bc Ficonch miniſtry ; 
I am till afraid that Fiſcher ſets ont too late: it is, however, very im- 
WE portant, and very eſſential, that we ſhould raiſe large contributions. I ſee uo 
o ber reſource for our moſt urgent expences, and for refitting the troops, but 
e money we may draw from the enemy's country; from whence we muſt 
ai procure ſubliſtence of all kinds (independently of the money) that 
ob, hay, ſtraw, oats for the winter, bread, corn, cattle, horſes, even men, 
We 10 recruit our foreign troops. The war mult not be prolonged, and perhaps 
may be neceflary, according to the events which may happen between 
us time and the end of September, to make a downright deſert before the 
* line of the quarters which it may be thought proper to keep during the 
We» ter, in order that the enemy may be under a real impoſſibility of approach- 
ies: at the ſame time reſerving for ourſelves a bare ſubſiſtence on the rout 
ich may Le the moſt convenient for us to take, in the middle of winter, 
heat up or ſeize upon the enemy's quarters. That this object may be 
Hg talfilled, [ caule the greateſt aſſiduity to be nſed in preparing what 1s neceſſa- 
bor having all your troops, without exception, well clothed, well armed, 
WE cl] equipped, and well refitted, in every reſpect, before the end of Novem- 
1 ber, with new tents, in order that, if it ſhould be adviſeable for the king's 
political and military affairs, you may be able to aſſemble the whole, or part 
. e your army, to act offentively, and with vigour, trom the beginning of 
laury; and that you may have the ſatis faction to ſhow your enemies, and 
We © Europe, that the French know how to act, and carry on war, in all ſea- 
ben they have ſuch a general as you are, and a miniſter of the depart- 
1 men! af war that can foreſee and concert matters with the general. 

* You muſt be ſenſible, fir, that what I ſay to you may become not only 
Vietul and honourable, but perbaps even nec: ſſary, with reſpect to what you 
Gow, and of which I ſhall ſay more in my private letter. 

M. Doc de BELLEISLE.' 
| After obſerving all the formalities due to the magiſtrates of Cologn, you 
ru ſeize on their great artillety by force, telling them, that you do ſo for 

beir own defence againſt the common enemy of the empire; that you will 

3 reſtore them when their city has nothing further to fear, &c, After all, you 
muſt take every thing you have occaſion for, land give them receipts for it,”— 

. You muſt, at any rate, conſume all ſorts of tubliſtence on the higher 
ppe, Paderborn, and Warſburg ; you muſt deſtroy every thing which you 
dot canſume, fo as to make a deſert of all Wheſtphalia, from Lipſtadt and 
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tachment under the command of M. d'Armentieres. In 
the mean time, the allied army advanced in regular marches; 
and prince Ferdinand, having taken poſſeſſion of Caflel, 
detached general Imhoff, with a body of troops, to reduce 
the city of Munſter, which he accordingly began to bom- 
bard and cannonade ; but d'Armentieres, being joined by 
a freſh body of troops from the lower Rhine, advanced to 
its relief, and compelled Imhoff to raiſe the ſiege. It was 
not long, however, before this general was alſo re-enforced ; 
then he meaſured bac his march ro Munſter, and the French 
commander withdrew in his turn. The place was imme— 
diately ſhut up by a cloſe blockade ; which, however, did 
not preyent the introduction of ſupplies. The city of 
Munſter, being an object of importance, was difputed with 
great obitinacy, Armentieres received re-enforcements, 
and the body commanded by Imhoff was occaſionaly aug- 
mented ; but the ſiege was not formally undertaken till 
N ovember, when ſome heavy artillery being brought from 
England, the place was regularly inveſted, and the opera- 
tions carried on with ſuch vigour, that in a few days the 
city ſurrendered on capitulation. | 

Prince Ferdinand having poſſeſſed himfelf of the town 
and caſtle of Marpurg, proceeded with the army to Nei— 
dar-Weimar, and there encamped ; while Contades re- 
mained at Gietlen on the ſouth ſide of the river Lahn, 
where he was joined by a colleague in the perſon of the 
mareſchal d' Eſtrees. By this time he was become very 
unpopular among the troops, on account of the defeat at 
Minden, which he is ſaid to have charged on the miſcon- 
duct of Broglio, who recriminated on him in his turn, and 
ſeemed to gain credit at the court of Verſailles. "While the 
two armies lay encamped in the neighbourhocd of each other, 
nothing paſſed but ſkirmiſhes among the light troops, and 
little excurſive expeditions. The French army was em- 
ployed in removing their magazines, and fortifying Gieſſen, 
as if their intention was to retreat to Frankfort on the 
Maine, after having conſumed ail the forage, and made a 
military deſert between the Lahn and that river. In the be- 
gining of November, che mareſchal duke de Broglio returned 
from Paris, and aſſumed the command of the army, from 
whence Contades and d' Eſtrees immediately retired, with 
teveral other general officers that were ſenior to the new 
commander. 

The duke of Wirtemberg having taken poſſeſſion of 
Fulda, the hereditary prince of Bruntwick reſolved to beat 
up his quarters. For this purpoſe he ſelected a body of 
troops, and began his march from Marpurg early in the 
morning on the 28th day of November. Next night they 
lay at Augerbach, where they defeated the volunteers of 
Naſſau: and at one o'clock in the morning of the zoth, 
they marched directly to Fulda, where the duke of Wir- 
temberg, far from expecting ſuch a viſit, had invited all 
the faſhionable people in Fulda to a ſumptuous entertain- 
ment. The hereditary prince, having reconnoitred the 


Munſter, ag far as the Rhine, on one hand; and on the other, from the 
higher Lippe and Paderborn, as far as Caſſel; that the enemy may tind it 
quite impracticable to direct their march to the Rhine, or the Lower Roer; 
and this with regard to your army, and with regard to the army nnder M. de 
Soubiſe, that they may not have it in their power to take poſſeſſion of Caflel, 
and much leſs to march to Marpug, or to the quarters which he will have 
along the Labn, or to thoſe which you will occupy, from the lower part of the 
left tide of the Roer, and on the right ſide of the Rhine, as far as Duſſeldorp, 
and at Cologn.“ 

* You know the neceſſity of conſuming or deſtroying, as far as poſſible all 
the ſubſiſtance, eſpecially, the forage, betwixt the Weſer and the Rhine on the 
one hand, and on the other, betwixt the Lippe, the biſhopric of Paderborn, 
the Dymel, the Fulda, and the Nerra; and ſo to make a deſert of Weſtphalia 
and Heſſe.— 

Although the prince of Waldeck appears outwardly neutral, he is very 
ill difpoſed, and deſerves very little favour. You ought, therefore, to make 
no {cruple of taking all you find in that territory: but this muſt be done in 
an orderly manner, giving receipts, and obſerving the moſt exact diſcipline, 
All the ſubtiſtence you leave in his country will fall to the enemy's ſhare who 
will, by that means, be enabled to advance to the Lahn, and towards the 
quarters which you are to occupy on the left ſide of the Roer, It is, therefore, 
a precaution become in a manner indiſpenſible neceſſary, to carry it all away 
from thence,” 

© The queſtion now is, what plan you ſhall think moſt proper for accompliſh- 
ing, in the quickeſt and ſureſt manner, our great purpoſe : which muſt be to 
conſume, carry off, or deſtroy all the forage and ſubſiſtence of the coun- 
try which we cannot keep 28 of,” ; 

* The upper part of the Lippe, and the country of Paderborn, are the 
moſt plentiful; they muſt, therefore, be eat to the very roots,” 

* You did mighty well, to talk in the moſt abſolute tone with regard to 
the neceflaries Racroth and Duyſbourg muſt furniſh our troops; it is neceſ- 
ſary to ſpeak in that tone to Germans; and you will find your account in 
uſing the ſame to the regencies of the elector of Cologn, and ſtill more to 
that of the Palatine. 

« After uſing all becoming ceremony, as we have the power in our hands 
we muſt make uſe of it, and draw from the country of Bergue what ſhall 
be neceffary for the ſubliſtence of the garriſon of Duſſeldorp, and of the 
light troops, and reſerve what may be brought thitker from Alſace and the 
biſhoprics for a caſe of neceſſity,” f 
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avenues in perſon, took ſuch meaſures, that the troops of 
Wirtemberg, who were ſcattered in ſmall bodies, would 
have been cut off, if they had not haſtily retired into the 
town, where, however, they found no ſhelter. The prince 
forced open the gates; and they retreated to the other fide 
of the town, where four battalions of them were defeated 
and taken; while the duke himſelf, with the reſt of his 
forces, filed off on the other ſide of the Fulda. Two pieces 
of cannon, two pair of colours, and all their baggage, fell 
into the hands of the victors; and the hereditary prince ad- 
vanced as far as Rupertenrade, a place ſituated. on the 
right flank of the French army. Perhaps this motion haſten- 
ed the reſolution of the duke de Broglio to abandon Gieſſen, 
and fall bac to Friedberg, where he eſtabliſhed his head- 
quarters. The allied army immediately took poſlefſion of 
his camp at Kleinlinnes and Heuchelam, and ſeemed to 
make preparations for the ſiege of Gieſſen. 

While both armies remained in this poſition, the duke 
de Broglio received the ſtaff as mareſchal of France, and 
made an attempt to beat up the quarters of the allies. 
Having called in all his detachments, he marched up to 
them on the 25th day of December; but found them ſo 
well diſpoſed to give him a warm reception, that he thought 
proper to lay aſide his deſign, and nothing but a mutual 
cannonade enſued ; then he returned to his former quar- 
ters. From Kleinlinnes the allied army removed to Corl- 
dorff, where they were cantoned till the beginning of Janu- 
ary, when they fell bac as far as Marpurg, where prince 
Ferdinand eſtabliſhed his head-quarters. The enemy had 
by this time retrieved their ſuperiority, in conſequence of 
the hereditary prince's being detached with 15,000 men to 
join the king of Pruſſia at Freyberg, in Saxony. Thus, by 
the victory at Minden, the dominions of Hanover and 
Brunſwick were preſerved, and the enemy obliged to eva- 
cuate great part of Weſtphalia. Perhaps they might have 
been driven to the other fide of the Rhine, had not the 
general of the allies been obliged to weaken his army for 
the ſupport of the Pruſſian monarch, who had met with di- 
vers diſaſters in the courſe of this campaign. It was not to 
any relaxation or abatement of his uſual vigilence and acti- 
vity that this warlike prince owed the ſeveral checs he re- 
ceived. Even in the middle of winter, his troops under 
general Manteuffel, ated with great ſpirit againſt the 


Swedes in Pomerania, They made themſelves maſters of 


Damgarten, and ſeveral other places which the Swedes had 
garritoned ; and, the froſt ſetting in, thoſe who were quar- 
tered in the iſle of Uſedom paſſed over the ice to Wolgaſt, 
which they reduced without much difficulty. They under- 
took the ſieges of Demmen and Anclam at the ſame time, 
and the gartiſons of both ſurrendered themſelves priſoners 
of war, to the number of 2700 men, including officers. In 
Demmen they found 24 pieces of cannon, with a large quan- 
tity of ammunition. In Anclam there was a conſiderable 
magazine, with 36 cannon, mortars, and howitzers. A 
large detachment undergeneral Knobloch ſurpriſed Erfurth, 
and raiſed conſiderable contributions at Gotha, Eiſenach, 
and Fulda; from whence alſo they conveyed all the forage 
and proviſions to Saxe-Naumberg. In the latter.end of 
February, the Pruſſian major-general Woberſnow marched 
with a ſtrong body of troops from Glogau in Sileſia to Po- 
land ; and, advancing by the way of Lifla, attacked the 
caſtle of the prince Sulkowſki, a poliſh grandee, who had 
been very active againſt the intereſt of the Pruſhan monarch. 
After ſome reſiſtance he was obliged to ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion, and was ſent priſoner with his whole garriſon to Sile- 
ſia. From hence Woberſnow proceeded to Poſna, where 
he made himſelf maſter of a conſiderable magazine, guard- 
ed by 2000 coſſacks, who retired at his approach; and, 
having deſtroyed ſeveral others, returned to Sileſia, In 
April, the fort of Penamunde, in Pomerania, was ſurren- 
dered to Manteuffel ; and about the ſame time a detach- 
ment of Pruffian troops bombarded Schwerin, the capital 
of Mecklenburg. Mean while, re-enforcements were ſent 
to the Ruſſian army in Poland, which in April began to 
aſſemble upon the Viſtula. The court of Peterſburg had 
likewiſe begun to equip a large fleet, by means of which the 
army might be ſupplied with military ſtores and proviſions ; 
but this armament was retarded by an accidential fire at 
Revel, which deſtroyed all the magazines and materials for 
ſhip- building to an immenſe value. 

About the latter end of March the king of Pruſſia aſſem- 
bled his army at Rhonſtock, near Strigau; and advancing to 
the neighbourhood of Landſhut, encamped at Bolchenhayn. 
On the other hand, the Auſtrian army, under the com- 
mand of mareſchal Daun, was aſſembled at Munchefigratz, 
in Bohemia; and the campaign was opened by an exploit 


of general Beck, who ſurpriſed and made priſo 
talion of Pruſſian grenadiers, poſted under colo 
ſheven, at Griefenberg, on the frontiers of 81 
advantage, however, was more than counterbalinceq,.. 
activity and ſucceſs of prince Henry, brother to the Print enna; 
king, who commanded the army which wintered in . as Cala 
About the middle of April he marched in two column 2 had ot 
wards Bohemia, forced the pals of Peterſwalde, del proceec 
the Auſtrian magazine at Aſſig, burned their bots l niſters 
the Elbe, ſeized the forage and provifion which the 1 | gard to 
had left at Lowoſitz and Leutmeritz, and demo, hans. 
new bridge which they had built for their convenient N | In tl 
the ſame time, general Hulſen attacked the paſs of pf ſtandin 
berg, guarded by general Renard, who was taken W the Vit 
200 men, including 5o officers : then he advanced tg "Wh. Hulſen 
in hopes of ſecuring the Auſtrian magazines; but tg.“ his oth 
enemy conſumed, that they might not fall into his ha 0 genera 
and retired towards Prague with the utmoſt precipitation * | THEY ne 
Prince Henry having happily achieved the! Ph ed a de 
turers, and filled all Bohemia with alarm and con where 
returned to Saxony, and diſtributed his troops | ſtrong 
of refreſhment in the neighbourhood of Dretden, la af. _ 
days, however, they were again put in motion, and mar e 
ed to Obelgeburgen; from whence he continued ks nn Po__ 
through Voightland, in order to attac the army of the * _ * 
pire in Franconia. He accordingly entered this coun: — 
by the way of Hoff, on the 7th of May, and next day ſent : * 
a detachment to attac general Macguire, who commande — 
a body of imperialiſts at Aſch, and ſuſtained the cha i ts 
with great gallantry ; but finding himſelf in danger of .. page 
ing overpowered by numbers, he retired in the night tb. po wa 
wards Egra. The army of the empire, commanded hy the Ruffin 
prince de Deux-Ponts, being unable to cope with the Pra. T2 1 
ſian general in the field, retired from Cullembach to Ran. Jul 12 
berg, and from thence to Nuremberg, where, in all nr. 4 . 
bability, they would not have been ſuffered to remain un. loſs \ 
moleſted, had not prince Henry been recalled to $axonr, in 5 
He had already taken Cronach and the caſtle of Rotenberg, ſelves 
and even advanced as far as Bamberg, when hereccived al. By 1 
vice that a body of Auſtrians, under general Gemmingzn, Pruſſia 
had penetrated into Saxony. This diverſion effectually fu. quitte. 
ed the army of the empire, as prince Henry immediately p. i Luſ 
turned to the elechrate, after having laid the biſhoprickef their r 
Bamberg and the marquiſate of Cullembach under contrib. berg a 
tion, deſtroyed all the magazines provided for the imperial n 
army, and ſent 1500 priſoners to Leiplick. A party of in- to Lal 
perialiſts, under count Palfy, endeavoured to harrafs hin Auſtri 
in his retreat; but they were defeated near Hoff, with con- the wa 
ſiderable flaughter nevertheleſs, the imperial army, though ed to 
now reduced to 10,000 men, returned to Bamberg; and ag leſia, 
the Pruſſians approached the frontiers of Saxony, che Aut whoſe 
trian general, Gemmingen, retired into Bohemia, Dung prehez 
all theſe tranſactions, the marc{chal count Daun remanel had be 
with the grand Auſtrian army at Schurtz, in the circtz 0 10,00! 
Koningſgratz; while the Pruſſians, commanded by the king him tl 
in perſon, continued quietly encamped between Landihut forces 
and Schweidnitz, General Fouquet commanded a lg: prince 
Count 
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body of troops in the ſouthern part of Sileſia ; but tele be- 
ing moſtly withdrawn, in order to oppole the Riiffivas, 
the Auſtrian general, de Fille, who hovered on the H 
of Moravia, with a conſiderable detachment, too!: i.lvanttge 
of this circumſtance, and, advancing into Silcſia, cncany” 
ed within fight of Nets. : 

As mutual calumny and recrimination of all kinds wels 
not ſpared on either fide, during the progreſs of this , 


Y Th 
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the enemies of the Pruſſian monarch did not fail to charge 1 206 
him with cruelties committed at Schwern, the capit% by ares 
tne 


Mecklenburg, which his troops had bombarded, plunder 

. . 5 a 1 : ar 
ed of its archives, cannon, and all its youth fir to Cal" 
arms, who were preſſed into his fervice: he beßdes Ba, 


the duchy at 7000 men, and a million of crowns, Þy 4" 
contribution. He was alſo accuſed of barbarity, !! _ 
an order for removing all the priſoners from 2 1 
Spandau; but this ſtep he juſtified, in a letter to his on 
ters at foreign courts, declaring that he had provided : 
all the officers that were his pritoners the bell 1 
tion, and permitted them to reſide in his cpi 
ſome of them had groſsly abuſed the liberty che; e 
by maintaining illicit correſpondence, and other pract'e® 
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equally offenſive, which had obliged him to e = frontier 
to the town of Spandau: he deſired, however, 45 RL pA Bs len 
might not b founded with the fortreſs of chat name, a, they 
ght not be confounde | bich the! W cteris 
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from which it was entirely ſeparated, and ne though 
would enjoy the ſame eaſe they had found at = = "his Ce. 15 
under more vigilant inſpection. His conduct, iy by the Ki * 


caſion, he ſaid was ſufficiently authoriſed, not on 
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law of nations, but alſo by the example of his enemies; 
inaſmuch as the empreſs- queen had never ſuffered any of 
his officers, who had fallen into her hands, to reſide at Vi- 
enna; and the court of Ruſſia had ſent ſome of them as far 
as Calan. He concluded with ſaying, that as his enemies 
had let flip no opportunity of blackening his moſt innocent 
-oceedings, he had thought proper to acquaint his mi- 
niſters with his reaſons for making this alteration with re- 
gard to his priſoners, whether French, Auſtrians, or Ruſ- 
N the beginning of June, the king of Pruſſia, under- 
ſtanding that the Ruſſian army had begun their march from 
the Viſtula, ordered the ſeveral bodies of his troops, under 
Hulſen and Woberſnow, re-enforced by detachments from 
his other armies, to join the forces under count Dohna, as 
eneral in chief, and march into Poland. Accordingly, 
they advanced to Meritz, where the count having publiſh- 
ed a declaration 7, he continued his march towards Poſna, 
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where he found the Ruſſian army under count Soltikoff 


ſtrongly encamped, having in their rear that city and the 


river Warta, and in their front a formidable entrenchment, 
mounted with a great number of cannon. Count Dohna 


judging it impracticable to attac them in this fituation with 


any proſpect of ſucceſs, endeavoured to intercept their 
convoys in the eaſtward; but for want of proviſion, was in 
a little time obliged to return towards the Oder: then the 
Ruthans advanced to Zullichaw, in Sileſia. The king of 
Pruſſia thinking count Dohna had been rather too cauti- 
ous, conſidering the emergency of his affairs, gave him leave 
to retire for the benefit of his health, and conferred his 
command upon general Wedel, who refolved to give the 
Ruſſians battle without delay. Thus determined, he march- 
ed againſt them in two columns; and on the 23d day of 
July, attacked them at Kay, near Zullichaw, where, after 
4 very obſtinate engagement, he was repulſed with great 
loſs, Woberſnow, being killed, and Manteuffel wounded 
in the action; and in a few days the Ruſſians made them- 
ſelves maſters of Franckfort upon the Oder. 

By this time, the armies of count Daun and the king of 
Pruſſia had made ſeveral motions. The Auſtrians having 
quitted their camp at Schurtz, advanced towards Zittau 
in Luſatia, where having halted a few days, they reſumed 
their march, and encamped at Gorlithayn, between Suden- 
berg and Mark-Liſſau. His Pruſſian majeſty, in order to 
obſerve their motions, marched by the way of Herchberg 
to Lahn; and his vanguard ſkirmiſhed with that of the 
Auſtrians commanded by Laudohn, who entered Sileſia by 
the way of Grieffenberg. The Auſtrian general was oblig- 
ed to retreat with loſs; while the king penetrated into Si- 
lefia, that he might be at hand to act againſt the Ruſſians, 
whoſe progreſs was now become the chief object of his ap- 
prehenſion. He no ſooner received intimation that Wedel 
had been worſted, than he marched with a ſelect body of 
10,000 men from his camp 1n Sileſia, 1n order to take upon 
him the command of Wedel's army, leaving the reſt of his 
forces ſtrongly encamped, under the direction of his brother 
prince Henry, who had joined him before this event. 
Count Daun being appriſed of the king's intention, and 
knowing the Ruthans were very defective in cavalry, imme- 
diately detached a body of 12,000 horſe, to join them, un- 
der the command of Loudohn; and theſe penetrating in 


The following declarations were publiſhed by count Dohna, a Pruſſian 
general, on his entering Poland with a body of Pruthan troops. 


On the 15th of June. 


HIS Pruffian majeſty, finding himſelf under a neceſſity to cauſe part of 
is armies to enter the territories of the republic of Poland, in order to pro- 
tet them againſt the threatened invaſion of the enemy, declares, that, 

It muſt not be underſtood that his majeſty, by this ſtep taken, intends to 
make any breach in the regard he has always had for the illuſtrious republic 
of Poland, or to lefſen the good underſtanding which has hitherto 1ſubſiſted 

ween them, but, on the contrary, to ſtrengthen the ſame, in expectation 
that the illuſtrious republic will, on its part, act with the like neighbourly 
* rage, * ob as is granted to the enemy, than which nothing more is 

enred, 4 | | 

The nobility, gentry, and magiſtracy, in their reſpective diſtricts, between 
the frontiers of Pruſſia, ſo far as beyond Poſen, are required to furnith all 

19s of proviſions, corn, and forage neceſſary to ſupport an army of 40,000 
men, with the utmoſt diſpatch, with an aſſurance of being paid ready-money 
for the ſame. Bur, if contrary to expectation, any deficiency ſhould happen 
m lupplving this demand, his majeſty's troops will he obliged to forage, and 
ul2 the ſame means as thoſe taken by the enemy for their ſubſiſtence, 

In confidence thereof, that the ſeveral juriſdictions upon the Pruſſian 


this demand as ſoon as poſſible, for the ſubliſtence of the royal army of Pruſ- 
ia, they are aſſured that thereby all diſorders will be prevented, and what- 
ever is delivered will be paid for in ready- money. 


On the 17th of June. 


It is with the greateſt aſtoniſhment that the king, my moſt gracious lord 
ad maſter, heard that ſeyeral of his own ſubjects had ſutfered themſelves to 


rontiers within the territories of Poland, will exert themſelves to comply with 
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two columns through Sileſia and Luſatia, with ſome loſs, 
arrived in the Ruſſian camp at a very critical juncture. 
Mean while the king of Pruſſia joined general Wedel on the 
fourth day of Auguſt at Muhlrote, where he aſſumed the 
command of the army: but finding it greatly inferior to 
the enemy, he recalled general Finck, whom he had de- 
tached ſome time before, with a body of gooo men, to op- 
pole the progreſs of the imperialitts in Saxony: for when 
prince Henry joined his brother in Sileſia the army of the 
empire had entered that electorate. Thus re-entorced, the 
number of the king's army at Muhlroſe did not excced 
go, ooo, whereasthe Ruſſians were more numerous by $0,090. 
They had choſen a (ſtrong camp at the village of Cunerſdorf, 
almoſt oppoſite to Francktort upon the Oder, and increaſed 
the natural ſtrength of their tituation by intrenchments 
mounted with a numerous arullery. In other circumſtances 
it might have been deemed a raſh and ridiculous enterprize 
to attac ſuch an army under ſuch complicated diſadvantages; 
but here was no room for heſitation. The king's affairs 
ſcemed to require a deſperate effort ; and perhaps he was 
partly impelled by lelf-confidence and animoſity, 

Having determined to hazard an attac, he made his 
diſpoſition, and on the 12th day of Auguſt, at two in the 
morning, his troops were in motion. The army being 
formed in a wood, advanced towards the enemy; and about 
[1 the action was begun with a ſevere cannonade. This 
having produced the defired effect, he charged the left 
wing of the Ruſſian army with his beſt troops formed in 
columns. After a very obſtinate diſpute the enemy's en- 
trenchments were forced with great ſlaughter, and 70 pieces 
of cannon fell into the hands of the Pruſſians. A narrow 
delile was afterwards paſted, and ſeveral redoubts that co- 
vered the village of Cuneridort were taken by aſſault, one 
after another: one half of the taſk was nor yet performed: 
the Ruſſians made a firm ſtand at the village; but they 
were overborne by the impetuoſity of the Pruſſians, who 
drove them from poſt to poit up the laſt redoubts they had 
to defend. As the Ruflians kept their ground until they 
were hewn down in their ranks, this ſucceſs was not acquir- 
ed without infinite labour, and a conſiderable expence of 
blood. After a furious conteſt of fix hours, fortune ſeem- 
ed to declare fo much in favour of the Pruſſians, that the 
king diſpatched the following billet to the queen at Berlin: 

Madam, | 

© We have driven the Ruſſians from their entrenchments. 
In two hours expect to hear of a glorious victory.” 

This intimation was permature, and ſubjected the writer 
to the ridicule of his enemies. The Ruſſians were ſtag- 
gered, not routed. General Soltikoff rallied his troops, 
and re-enforced his left wing under cover of a redoubt, 
which was erected on an eminence called the Jews' Bury- 
ing-ground, and here they ſtood in order of battle, with 
the molt reſolute countenance ;. favoured by the firuation, 
which was naturally dithcult of acceſs, and now rendered 
almoſt impregnable by the fortification, and a numerous 
artillery, ſtill greately ſuperior to that of the Pruſſians. 
Had the king contented himſelf with the advantage alrea- 
dy gained, all the world would have acknowledged he had 
ſought againſt terrible odds with aſtoniſhing proweſs; and 


that he judiciouſly deſiſted, when he could no longer per— 


ſevere without incurring the imputation of being actuated 


be ſeduced from; their allegiance fo far as to enter into the ſervice of a poten- 
tate with whom he is at war; his majeſty, therefore, makes known by theſe 
preſents, that all of his ſubjects ſerving in the enemies armies, who ſhall be 
taken with arms in their hands, ſhall, agreeably to all laws, be ſentenced to be 
hanged without mercy, as traitors to their king and country. Of which all 
whom it may concern are deſiaed to take notice, &c, 


On the 22d of June. 


We invite and deſire that the nobility, archbiſhops, biſhops, abbeys, con- 
vents, ſcignories, magiſtrates, and inhabitants of the republic of Poland, on 
the road of Poſnania, and beyond it, would repair in perſon, or by deputies, 
in the courſe of this week, or as ſoon after as poſſible, to the Pruffian head- 
quarters, there to treat with the commander in chief, or to the commiſſary 
at war, for the delivery of forage and proviſions for the ſubſiſtence of the 
army, to be paid with ready-money. 

We promiſe and aſſure ourſelves, that no perſon in Poland will attempt to 
ſeduce the Pruſſian troops to deſert ; that no aſſiſtance will be given them in- 
ſuch perfidious practices ; that they will neither be ſheltered, concealed, or 
lodged ; which would be followed by very diſagreeable conſequences ; we 
expect, on the contrary, that perſons of all ranks and conditions will ſtop any 
run-away or deſerter, and deliver him up at the firſt advanced poſt, or at the 
head- quarters; and all expences attending the ſame ſhall be paid, and a rea- 
ſonable gratification ſuperadded, 

If any one hath inclination to enter into the king of Pruſſia's ſervice, with 
an intention to behave well and faithfully, he may apply to the headquarters, 
and be aſſured of a capitulation for three or four 2 

If any prince or member of the republic of Poland be diſpoſed to aſſemble 
a body of men, and to join in a troop, or in company of the Prufan army, 
to make a common cauſe with it, he may depend on a gracious reception, and 
that due regard will be ſhown to his merit, &c. 
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by frenzy or deſpair. His troops had not only ſuffered ſe- 
verely from the enemy's fire, which was cloſe, deliberate, 
and well directed. but they were fatigued by the hard 
ſervice, and fainting with the heat of the day, which was 
exceſſive, His general officers are faid to have reminded 
him of all theſe circumſtances; and to have diſſuaded him 
from hazarding an attempt attended with ſuch danger and 
difficuly, as even an army of freſh troops could hardly hope 
to ſurmount. He rejected this ſalutary advice, and order- 
ed his infantry to begin a new. attac, which being an en- 
terprize beyond their ſtrength, they were repulted with 
great ſlaughter. Being afterwards rallied, they returned to 
the charge: they miſcarried again, and their Joſs was re- 
doubled. Being thus rendered unfit for further ſervice, 
the cavalry ſucceeded to the attac, and repeated their un- 
ſucceſsful efforts until they were almoſt broke, and en- 
tirely exhauſted. At this critical juncture, the whole bo- 


dy of the Auſtrian and Ruſſian cavalry, which had hither- 


to remained inactive, and were therefore freſh and in ſpi- 
rits, fell in among the Pruſſian horſe with great fury, broke 
their line at the firſt charge, and forcing them bac upon 
the infantry, threw them into ſuch diforder as could not 
be W The Pruſſian army being thus involved in 
confuſion, was ſeized with a panic, . in a few minutes 
totally defeated and diſperſed, notwithſtanding the perſo- 
nal efforts of the king, who hazarded his life in the hotteſt 
parts of the battle, led on his troops three times to the 
charge, had two horſes killed under him, and his clothes 
in ſeveral parts penetrated with muſquet- balls. His army 
being routed, and the greater part of his generals either 
killed or diſabled by wounds, nothing but the approach of 
night could have ſaved him from total ruin. When he 
abandoned the field of battle, he diſpatched another bil- 
let to the queen, couched in theſe terms: Remove from 
Berlin with the royal family. Let the archieves be carried 
to Potſdam. The town may make conditions with the 
enemy.“ The horror and confuſion which this intimation 
produced at Berlin may be eafily conceived: horror the 
more aggravated, as it ſeized them in the midſt of their re- 
Joicing occaſioned by the firſt diſpatch ; and this was till 
more dreadfully augmented, by a ſubſequent indiſtinct re- 
lation, importing that the army was totally routed, the kin 
miſſing, and the enemy in full march to Berlin. The battle 
of Cunerſdorf was by far the moſt bloody action that had 
happened ſince the commencement of hoſtilities. The car- 
nage was truely horrible: above 20,000 Pruſſians lay dead 
on the field, and among theſe general Putkammer. The 
generals Seidlitz, Itzenplitz, Hulſen, Finck, and Wedel, 
the prince of Wirtemberg, and five major- generals were 
wounded. The loſs of the enemy amounted to 10,000. 
It muſt be owned, that if the king was prodigal of his own 
perſon, he was likewiſe very free with the lives of his ſub- 
jects. At no time, ſince the days of ignorance and barba- 
rity, were the lives of men ſquandered away with ſuch pro- 
fuſion as in the courſe of this German war. They were not 
only unneceflarily ſacrificed in various exploits of no con- 
ſequence, but laviſhly expoſed to all the rigour and diſ- 
temper of winter-campaigns, which were introduced on the 
continent, in deſpight of nature, and in contempt of hu- 
manity. Such are the improvements of warriors without 
feeling ! ſuch the refinements of German diſcipline! On 
the day that ſucceeded the defeat at Cunerſdorf, the king of 
Pruſſia having loſt the beſt part of his army, together with 
his whole train of artillery, re-paſſed the Oder, and en- 
camped at Retwin ; from whence he advanced to Fuſten- 
walde, and ſaw with aſtoniſhment the forbearance of the 
enemy. Inſtead of taking poſſeſſion of Berlin, and over- 
whelming the wrec of the king's troops, deſtitute of can- 
non, and cut off from all communication with prince Hen- 
ry, they took no ſtep to improve the victory they had gain- 
ed. Laudohn retired with his horſe immediately after the 
battle, and count Soltikoff marched with part of the Ruſſi- 
ans into Luſatia, where he joined Daun, and held conſul- 
tations with that general. Perhaps the ſafety of the Pruſſi- 
an monarch was owing to the jealouſies ſubſiſting among 
tis enemies. In all probability, the court of Vianna would 
have been chagrined to ſee the Ruſſians in poſſeſſion of 
Brandenburgh, and therefore thwarted their deſigns upon 
that electorate. The king of Pruſſia had now reaſon to be 
convinced that his fituation could not juſtify ſuch a deſpe- 
rate attac as that in which he had miſcarried at Cunerſdorf; 
tor if the Ruſſians did not attempt the reduction of this ca- 
pital, now that he was totally defeated, and the flower of 
his army cut off, they certainly would not have aſpired at 
that conqueſt while he lay encamped in the neighbourhood 
ich 50,000 veterans, inured to war, accuſtomed to con- 


uer, confident of ſucceſs, and well ſupplied with 
ion, ammunition, and artillery. As the vi&g-. 
him time to breathe, he improved this interval wich 
ſpirit and ſagacity. He re-afſembled and refreſh 2 
broken troops; he furniſhed his camp with cannon fn 
the arſenal at Berlin, which likewiſe ſupplied him ; OP 
conſiderable number of recruits: he recalled a, 
with 5000 men, from Pomerania; and in a little tin * 
trieved his former importance. N 

The army of the empire having entered Saxony. ys... - 
reduced Leipſick, Torgau, and even took poileiſtion 
Dreſden ſelf, the king detached 6000 men under _ ; 
Wunch, to chec the progreſs of the imperialiſts ;; Pr: 
electorate ; and perceiving the Ruſſians intended to bes ow 
Great-Glogau, he, with the reſt of his army, took pot. 
tween them and that city, ſo as to fruſtrate their def. 
While the four great armies, commanded by the Vans" 
Pruſſia, general Soltikoff, prince Henry, and count Das 
lay encamped in Lufatia, and on the borders of Sch 
watching the motions of each other, the war was carried! 
by detachments with great vivacity. general Wunch ba. 
ing retaken Leipſick, and joined Finck at Eulinbours the 
united body began their march towards Dreſden : ad 
detachment from the army of the empire, which had ch. 
camped near Dobelin, retired at their approach. As they 
advanced to Noſſin, general Haddick abandoned the 1 
vantageous poſts he occupied near Roth-Scemberg, any 
being joined by the whole army of the empire, refolred 
to attac the Pruſſian generals, who now encamped at Cor. 
bitz near Meiſſen; accordingly, on the 2 1ſt day of Septem. 
ber, he advanced againſt them, and endeavoured to di. 
lodge them by a furious cannonade, which was mutyalls 
maintained from morning to night, when he found him. 
ſelf obliged to retire with conſiderable loſs, leaving the 
field of battle; with about 5oo priſoners, in the hands d 
the Pruſſians. 

This advantage was ſucceeded by another exploit ot 
prince Henry, who, on the 23d day of the month, quit 
his camp at Hornſdorf, near Gorlitz, and, after an incredi. 
ble march of eleven German miles, by the way of Kochen. 
berg, arrived, about five in the afternoon, at Hoyertwerda, 
where he ſurpriſed a body of 4000 men, commanded by 
general Vehla, killed 600, and made twice that number 
priſoners; including the commander himſelf. After this 
achievement he joined the corps of Finck and Wunch; 
while mareſchal Daun likewiſe abandoned his camp in Li- 
ſatia, and made a forced march to Dreſden, in order to 
fruſtrate the prince's ſuppoſed deſign on that capital. The 
Ruſſians, diſappointed in there ſcheme upon Glogau, ha 
repaſſed the Oder at Neufalze, and were encamped a 
Frauſtadt; general Laudohn, with a body Auſtrians, lay at 
Sclichtinſkeim; and the king of Pruſſia at Koben; all three 
on or near the banks of that River. Prince Henry perceis- 
ing his army almoſt ſurrounded by Aultrian detachments, 
ordered general Finck to drive them from - Vogeilang, 
which they abandoned accordingly; and ſent Wunch, wich 
ſix battalions and ſome cavalry, acrols the Elbe, to jon tz 
corps of general Rebentiſh at Wittenburg, whither he fe. 
tired from Duben at the approach of the Auſtrians. On 
the 29th day of October the duke d'Aremberg, with 16,009 
Auſtrians, decamped from Dammitch, in order to occuſ! 
the heights near Pretſch, and was encountred by general 
Wunch, who being poſted on two rifing grounds, cannonas: 
ed the Auſtrians on their march with confiderable effect, 
and the prince took 1200 priſoners, including licutenunt- 
general Gemmingen, and twenty inferior officers, vi 
ſome cannon, great part of their tents, and a large quent) 
of baggage. The duke was obliged to change his _ 
while Wunch - marched from Dauben to Zulenborg; 4 
general Waſſerſleben occupied Strehla, where next W 
whole army encamped. In this ſituation the prince 2 : 
till the 16th day of November, when being 1 danger® 
having his communication with Torgau cut off er hk 
my, he removed to a ſtrong camp, where his lefi uw: - 
covered with that city and the river Elbe: his right wg 
ſecured by a wood, and great part of his front by ge 
paſſable moraſs. Here he was re-enforced wit! elf 
20,000 men from Sileſia, and joined by the king _ 
who forthwith detached general Finck, with 19 a 
and 35 ſquadrons, to take poſſeſſion of_the defiles 0 * the 
and Ottendorf, with a view to hinder the retreat ere 
Auſtrians to Bohemia. This motion obliged Daun © 3 
to Plauen; and the king advanced to Wulſdurt, . 
that he had effectually ſucceeded in his 25 * count 
were ſent to Berlin and Magdebourg, importing, 4 3 bor 
Daun would be forced to hazard a battle, as he ha 
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no reſource but in victory. Finck had no ſooner taken proach of winter, which proved 3 beſt F and goa 
{| on the bill near the village of Maxen, than the Auſ- maintained his footing in the electorate of axony, whic 
tcian general ſent officers to reconnoitre his fituation, and ſeemed to be the prize conteſted between him and the Auſ- 
immediately reſolved to attac him with the corps de reſerve ſtrian general. Yer, long before the approach of winter 
under the baron de Sincere, which was encamped in the one would imagine he mult have been cruſhed between the 
neighbourhood of Dippodeſwalda. It was forthwith ; di- ſhoc of ſo many adverſe hoſts, had they been intent upon 
vided into four columns, which filed off through the neigh- cloſing him in, and heartily concurred for his deſtruction 2 
pouring woods; and the Pruſſians never dreamed of their ap- but, inſtead of urging the war with accumulated force, 
proach until they ſaw themſelves entirely ſurrounded. In this they acted in ſeparate bodies, and with jealous eyes ſcemed 
emergency they defendeded themſelves with their cannon to regard the progreſs of each other. It was not, therefore, 
and muſketry until they were overpowered by numbers, to any compunction, or Kind of forbearance, in the court 
and their battery was taken; then they retired to another of Vienna, that the inactivity of Daun was owing. The 
riſing- ground, where they rallied, but were driven from reſentment of the houſe of Auſtria feemed, on che con- 
eminence to eminence, until, by favour of the night, they trary, to glow with redoubled indignation, and the ma- 
made their laſt retreat to Falkenbayn. In the mean time, Jority of the Germanick body ſeemed to enter with warmth 
count Daun had made ſuch diſpoſitions, that at day- break into her quarrel. * - : 
general Finck found himſelf entirely encloſed, without the When the proteſtant ſtates in arms againſt the court of 
jeaſt poſſibility of eſcaping, and ſent a trumpet to count Vienna were put under the ban of the empire, the evan- 
Daun, to demand a capitulation. This was granted in one gelical body, though without the concurrence of the SWe- 
fingle article, importing, That he and eight other Pruſſian diſh and Daniſh miniſters iſſued an arret at Ratiſbon, in 
nerals, with their whole body of troops they commanded, the month of November of the laſt year, and to this an- 
ſhould be received as priſoners of war. He was obliged nexed the twentieth article of the capitulation ſigned by 
toſubmit, and his whole corps, amounting to 19 battalions the emperor at his election, in order to demonſtrate that the 
and 35 ſquadrons, with 64 pieces of cannon, 5o pair of co- proteſtant ſtates claimed nothing but what was agreeable 
lours, and 25 ſtandards, fell into the hands of the Auſtrian to the conſtitution. They declared that their aſſociation 
general. This misfortune was the more mortifying to the was no mcre than a mutual engagement, by which they 
king of Pruſſia, as it implied a cenſure on his conduct, for obliged themſelves to adhere to the laws, without ſuffering, 
having detached ſuch a numerous body ot troops to a ſitu- under any pretext, that the power of putting under the 
ation where they could not be ſuſtained by the reſt of his ban of the empire ſhould reſide wholly in the emperor. 
army. On the other hand, the court of Vienna exulted in They affirmed that this power was renounced, in expreſs 
this victory, as an infallible proof of Daun's ſuperior ta- terms, by the capitulation; they, therefore, refuſed to ad- 
tents; and, in point of glory and advantage, much more mit, as legal, any ſentence of the ban deficient in the re- 
than an equivalent for the loſs of the Saxon army, which, quiſite conditions; and inferred, that, according to law, 
though lefs numerous, capitulated in the year 1756, after neither the elector of Bradenburgh, nor the elector of 
having held out fix weeks againſt the whole power of the Hanover, nor the duke of Wolfenbuttel, nor the landgrave 
Pruſſian monarch. General Hulſen had been detached, of Heſſe, nor the cqunt of Lippe-Buckebourg, ought to 
with about nine battalions and 30 ſquadrons, to the aſſiſt- be preſcribed. The imperial proteſtant cities having ac- 
ance of Finck; but he arrived at Klingenberg too late to ceded to this arret or declaration, the emperor, in a re- 
be of any ſervice; and, being recalled, was next day ſent ſcript, required them to retract their accethon to the reſo- 
to occupy the tmportant poſt of Freyberg. lution of the evangelick body; which, it muſt be owned, 
The defeat of general Finck was not the only diſaſter was altogether inconſiſtent with their former acceſſion to 
which betel the Pruſſians at the cloſe of this campaign. the reſolutions of the diet againſt the king of Pruſſia. This 
General Diercke, who was poſted with ſeven battalions of reſcript having produced no effect, the arret was anſwered 
infancry, and 1000 horſe, on the right bank of the Elbe, in February by an imperial decree of commiſſion carried 
oppoſite to Meiffen, finding it impracticable to lay a bridge to the dictature, importing, that the imperial court could 
of pontoons acroſs the river, on account of the floating ice, not longer heſitate about the execution ot the ban, without 
was obliged to tranſport his troops in boats; and when all infringing that very article of the capitulation which they 
were patled, except himſelf, with the rear-guard, conſiſting had ſpecitied : that the invalidity of the arret was manifeſt, 
of three battalions, he was, on the 3d day of December, in inaſmuch as the electors of Bradenburgh and Brunſwick, 
the morning, attacked by a ſtrong body of Auſtrians, and the dukes of Saxe-Gotha and Brunſwick-Wolfenbuttel, 
taken, with all his men, after an obſtinate diſpute. The and the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, were the very perſons 
king of Pruſſia, weakened by theſe two ſucceſſive defeats, who diſturbed the empire; this, therefore, being an affair 
that happened in the rear of an unfortunate campaign, in which they themſelves were parties, they could not poſ- 
would hardly have been able to maintain his ground at Frey- fibly be qualified to concur in a reſolution of this nature: 
berg, had not he been at this juncture re-enforced by the beſides, the number of the other ſtates which had acceded 
body of troops under the command of the hereditary prince was very inconfiderable : for theſe reaſons, the emperor 
of Brunſwick. As for Daun, the advantages he had gain- could not but conſider the reſolution in queſtion as an act 
ed did not elevate his mind above the uſual maxims of his whereby the general peace of the empire was diſturbed, 
cautious diſcretion. Inſtead of attacking the king of Pruſ- both by the parties that had incurred the ban, and by the 
ſia, reſpectable and formidable even in adverſity, he qui- ſtates which had joined them, in order to ſupport and 
ctly occupied the ſtrong camp at Pirna, where he might be favour their frivolous pretenſions. His imperial majeſty 
at hand to ſuccour Dreſden, in caſe it ſhould be attacked, expreſſed his hope and confidence, that the other electors, 
and maintain his communication with Bohemia. princes, and ſtates of the empire, would vote the faid re- 
By this time the Ruſſians had retired to winter-quarters ſolution to be null, and of no force; and never ſuffer fo 
in Poland; and the Swedes, after a fruitleſs excurſion in the {mall a number of ſtates, who were adherents of and abbet- 
abſence of Manteuffel, retreated to Stralſund and the iſle tors to the diſturbers of the empire, to prejudice the rights 
of Rugen. This campaign, therefore, did not prove more and prerogatives of the whole Germanick body; to abuſe 
decifive than the laſt. Abundance of lives were loſt, and the name of the aſſociated eſtates of the Augſbourg con- 
great part of Germany was expoſed to rapine, murder, feſſion, in order forcibly to impoſe a factum, entirely re- 
famine, deſolation, and every ſpecies of miſery that war pugnant tothe conſtitution of the empire; to deprive their 
could engender. In vain the confederating powers of Auſ- co-eſtates of the right of voting freely, and thereby endea- 
tria, Ruſſia, and Sweden united their efforts to cruſh the vorring totally ro ſubvert the ſyſtem of the Germanick 
ruſſian monarch. Though his army had been defeated, body. Thele remarks will ſpeak for themſelves to the re- 
and he himſelf totally overthrown, with great flaughter, flection of the unprejudiced reader. 
in the heart of his own dominions, though-he appeared in The implacability of the court of Vienna was equalled 
a deſperate ſituation, environed by hoſtile armies, and two by nothing but the perſeverance of the French miniſtry. 
conſiderable detached bodies of his troops were taken or Though their numerous army had not gained one inch of 
deſtroyed ; yet he kept all his adverſaries at bay till the ap- ground in Weſtphalia, the campaign on that ſide having 


*ppeared ſtill more remarkable in their lighting the following declaration, neglected the proper means to put a ſtop to the progreſs of ſo ſevere a cala- 
Which duke Louis of Brunſwick delivered to their miniſters at the Hague, in mity, and to contribute to the re-eſtabliſhment of public tranquility, In this 
the month of December, after Qyebeck was reduced, and the fleet of France view, and in order to manifeſt the purity of their intentions in this reſpect, 
totally defeated : their ſaid majeſties have determined to make the following declaration, viz. 

Their Britannic and Pruſſian majeſties, moved with compaſſon at the + That they are ready to fend plenipotentiaries to the place which ſha!! be 
miſchiefs which the war that has been kindled for ſome years has already oc-, thought moſt proper, in order there to treat, conjointly, of a ſolid and general 

dalloneq, and muſt neceſſarily produce, would think themſelves wanting to peace with thoſe whom the 1 parties ſhall think fit to authoriſe, on 
e duties of humanity, and particularly to their tender concern for the pre- their part, for the attaining ſo ſalutary an end,” | 
Numb. 101. 3 * 


* The obſtinacy of the powers in oppoſition to Great-Britain and Pruſſia ſervation and well-being of their reſpective kingdoms and ſubjects, if they 
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ended exactly where it had begun: though the chief ſource 
of their commerce in the Weſt-Indians had fallen into the 
hands of Great-Britain, and they had already laid their ac- 
count with the loſs of Quebeck: though their coffers rung 
with emptinefs, and their confederates were clamorous for 
ſubſidies, they ſtill reſolved to maintain the war in Ger- 
many; this was doubtleſs the moſt politic refolution to 
which they could adhere, becauſe their enemies, inſtead of 
exerting all their efforts where there was almoſt a certainty 
of ſuccets, kindly condeſcended to ſeek them where alone 
their whole ſtrength could be advantageouſly employed, 
without any great augmentation of their ordinary expence. 
Some of the {ſprings of their national wealth were indeed 
exhauſted, or diverted into other channels; but the ſub- 
jects declared for a continuation of the war, and the neceſ- 
ſities of the ſtate were ſupplied by the loyalty and attach- 
ment of the people. They not only acquieſced in the 
bankruptcy of public credit, when the court ſtopped pay- 
ment of the intereſt on twelve different branches of the 
national debt, but they likewiſe ſent in large quantities of 
plate to be melted down, and coined into ſpecie, for the 
maintenance of the war. All the bills drawn on the go- 
vernment by the colonies were proteſted, to an immenſe 
amount, and a ſtop was put to all the annuities granted at 
Marſeilles on ſums borrowed for the uſe of the marine. 
Beſides the conſiderable ſavings occaſioned by theſe acts of 
ſtate bankruptcy, they had reſources of credit among the 
merchants of Holland, who beheld the ſucceſs of Great- 
Britain with an eye of jealouly; and were moreover inflam- 
ed againſt her with the moſt rancorous reſentment, on ac- 
count of the captures which had been made of their Welt- 
India ſhips by the Engliſh cruiſers. | 

In the month of February, the merchants of Amſterdam, 
having received advice that the cargoes of their Weſt-India 
ſhips, detained by the Engliſh, would, by the Britiſh courts 
of judicature, be declared lawful prizes, as being French 
property, ſent a deputation, with a petition to the ſtates- 
general, entrcating them to uſe their interceſſion with the 
court of London, repreſenting the impoſſibility of furniſh- 
ing the proofs required in ſo ſhort a time as that preſcribed 
by the Britiſh admiralty; and that, as the iſland of St. 
Huſtatia had but one road, and there was no other way of 
taking in cargoes but that of Overſchippen ?, to which the 
Engliſh had objected, a condemnation of theſe ſhips, as 
legal prizes, would give the finiſhing ſtroke to the trade of 
the colony. Whatever remonſtrances the ſtates-general 
might have made on this ſubject to the minillry of Great- 
Britain, they had no effect upon the proceedings of the 
court of admiralty, which continued to condemn the car- 
goes of the Dutch [hips as often as they were proved to be 
French property ; and this reſolute uniformity in a little 
time intimidated the ſubjects of Holland from perfevering 
in this illicit branch of commerce. The enemies of Eng— 
land in that republic, however, had ſo far prevailed, that in 
the beginning of the year the ſtates of Holland had paſſed 
a formal reſolution to equip 25 ſhips of war; and orders 
were immediately diſpatched to the officers of admiralty to 
complete the armament with all poſſible expedition. In the 
month of April, the ſtates- general ſent over to London three 
miniſters extraordinary, to make repreſentations, and re- 
move, if poſſible, the cauſes of miſunderſtanding that had 
ariſing between Great-Britain and the Uniced-Provinces. 
They delivered their credentials to the king, with a formal 
harangue : they ſaid his majeſty would ſee, by the contents 
of the letter they had the honour to preſent, how ardently 
their high-mightineſtes deſired to cultivate the ſincere 
friendſhip which had ſo long ſubſiſted between the two na- 
tions, fo neceſlary for their common welfare and preſerva— 
tion: they expreſſed an earneſt wiſh that they might be 
happy enough to remove thole difficulties which had for 
ſome time ſtruc at this friendſhip, and cauſed ſo much 
prejudice to the principal ſubjects of the republic: who, by 
the commerce they carried on, conſtituted its greateſt 
ſtrength, and chief ſupport. They declared their whole 
confidence was placed in his majeſty's equity, for which the 
republic had the higheſt regard, and in the good-will he 
had always exprefled towards a ſtate, which, on all occa- 
ſons, had intereſted itſelf in promoting his glory; a ſtate 
which was the guardian of the precious truſt bequeathed 
by a princels ſo dear to his affection.— Full of this confi- 
dence (laid they) we prefume to flatter ourſelves that your 
majciiy will be gracioufly pleaſed to liſten to our juſt de- 
mands ; and we ſhall endeavour, during the courſe of our 
miniſtry, to merit your approbation, in ſtrengthening the 


* The method called Overſchippen is that of uſing French 
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bonds by which the two nations ought to be for 
ed.“ In anſwer to this oration, the king aſſured dh. 
he had always regarded their high-mightineſle; ky 
friends. He ſaid, if difiiculties had ariſen conce; ' 
they ought to be conſidered as the conſequen got” 
thenſome war which he was obliged to wage u. ing 10 
He deſired they would aflure their bigh-mightin. We . 
he ſhould endeavour, on his part, to remove the 40 ta ſpecte ; 
in queſtion, and expreſſed his ſatisfaction, that ch ace oh h F. 
deputies) were come over with the ſame diſpoſitio 5 Fu re tl 
repreſentations theſe deputies made, further than 5 Va 6 ad 
of ſome irregularities in the conduct of the Britin fl. lel * 45 
cers, we cannot pretend to ſpecify: but as the Few. b” — 
diſpute related entirely to the practice of che courts of . 25 of 
dicature, it did not fall properly under the en * | 2 
the government, which had no right to interfere wi f | - ar h 
adminiſtration of juſtice. In all probability, che Yrs ee 
of Holland were by no means pleaſed with the Is ain R 
this negotiation, for they murmured againſt the 8 * inde 
nation without ceaſing. They threatened and — Gene 
by turns, and eagerly ſeized all opportunities of dit it ſiſtent w 
their partiality in favour of the enemics of Greut-g. agemetl 
In the month of September major-general y ck | Sth lon 
Britiſh miniſter at the Hague, preſented a memorial t) ro them to 
ſtates-general, remonſtrating, that the merchant; of Hy the gene 
land carried on contraband trade in favour of Franc, 1. the terri 
tranſporting cannon and warlike ſtorcs from the Baltic theatre e 
Holland, in Dutch bottoms, under the borrowed W 4 fore the) 
private perſons; and then conveying them by the alan queſtion 
rivers and canals, or through the Dutch fortrefi+s, 0 Ie the juſte 
kirk, and other places of France. He defired that fh. he thou! 
king his maſter might be made eaſy on that head, b. were de 
ſuch det 
trality ; 


putting an immediate ſtop to ſuch practices, ſo repugta 
that the 
warded 


to the connections ſubſiſting by treaty between GrearB;.. 
tain and the United-Provinces, as well as to every ide; if 
neutrality. He obſerved, that the attention which bs 
majeſty had lately given to their repreſentations again? the inland t 
exceſſes of the Englith privateers, by procuring an 44 c that th. 
parliament which laid them under proper reſtrictions, gut conſequ 
him a good title to the ſame regard on the part of thei Aultriat 
high-mightineſſes. He reminded them that their wathns The 
towns felt the good effects of theſe reſtrictions ; and thy much e 
the freedom of navigation which their ſubjects enjoyed ſelves C 
amidſt the troubles and diſtractions of Europe had conf empire. 
derably augmented their commerce. He obſerved, thy comple: 
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king's friendſhip and moderation; at leaſt, the merclunt, 
who were ſo ready to complain of England, ought not to be 
countenanced in exceſſes which would have juſtified the 
molt rigorous examination of their conduct. He recalled 
to their memories, that, during the courſe of the pretert 
war, the king had ſeveral times applied to their high- elf, ne 
mightineſſes, and to their miniſters, on the liberty they had tempts 
given to carry ſtores through the fortreſſes of the republic and ref 
for the ule of France, to invade the Britiſh dominions; and render 
though his majeſty had paſſed over in ſilence many of thele mul h. 
inſtances of complaiſance to his enemy, he was no lels ten. \ ſtitutio 
ſible of the injury; but he choſe rather to be a fol aud chi 
himſelf, than to increaſe the embarraſſment of his nig“. tor che 
bours, or extend the flames of war. He took notice, tiat ol N il] 
even the court of Vienna had, upon more than one ccd. 115 ot] 
ſion, employed its intereſt with their high-mightinefles, ad 5 ; 
lent its name to obtain paſſes for warlike ſtores and provi- m_—_ th 
ſions for the French troops, under colour of the Barrie! —.— 
Treaty, which it no longer obſerved : nay, after having i! BET 
France in poſſeſſion of Oſtend and Nieuport, in manic 3 
violation of that treaty, and without any regard to tte 2 
rights which they and the king his maſter had acquire 5 PET 
- that treaty, at the expence of ſo much blood and t- ey 
ure, 21 
The memorial ſeems to have made ſome impreſfon 0! 1 


ye eri 
the ſtates-general, as they ſcrupled to allow the arti. 


ſtores belonging to the French king to be removed iron 
Amſterdam : hut theſe ſcruples vaniſhed entirely «ns 
receipt of a counter-memortal preſented by tne c 
d'Aﬀry, the French emballador, who mingled ſome 8 
tual threats with his expoſtulation. He deſired me 
remember, that, during the whole courſe of the 8 
French king had required nothing from their fiene 
that was inconſiſtent with the ſtricteſt impartlalit) Ger dk 
he had deviated from the engagments ſubſiſting . ak 
him and the republic, it was only by granting the ma: 1. we 
ſential and lucrative favours to the ſubjects of their hig! e 
mightineſſes. 


ry all 
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pointe 
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8 pain, 
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a ithltand- 1 
He obſerved that the Engliſh, notwitht Stags 
5 In 
times in 


boits to load Dutch veſſels wick the produce of France. 
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ing the inſolence of their behaviour to the republic, had 
derived, on many occaſions, aſſiſtance from the protection 
their effects had found in the territories of the United- Pro- 
vinces; that the artillery, ſtores, and ammunition belong- 
ing to Weſſel were depoſited in their territories, which the 
Hanoverian army in paſſing the Rhine had very little re- 
ſpected: that when they repaſſed that river, they had no 
other way. of ſaving their fic and wounded from the hands 
of the French, than by embarking them in boats, and con- 
veying them to places where the French left them unmo- 
leſted, actuated by their reſpect for the neutrality of the re- 

ublic: that part of their magazines was ſtill depofited in 
the towns of the United-Provinces ; where alſo the ene- 
mies of France had purchaſed and contracted for very con- 
fiderable quantities of gunpowder. He told them, that 
though theſe and ſeveral other circumitances might have 
been made the ſubject of the juſteſt complaints, the king of 
France did not think it proper to require that the freedom 
and independency of the ſubjects of the republic ſhould be 
reſtrained in branches of commerce that were not incon- 
ſtent with its neutrality, perſuaded that the faith of an en- 
gagement ought to be inviolably preſerved, though attended 
with ſome accidental and tranſient diſadvantages; he gave 
them to underſtand, that the king his m iter had ordered 
the generals of his army carefully to avoid encroaching on 
the territory of the republic, and transferring thither the 
theatre of the war, when his enemies retreaied that way be- 
fore they were forced to pals the Rhine, After tuch un- 

ueſtionable marks of regard, he ſaid, his king would have 
the juſteſt ground of complaint, if, contrary to expectations, 
he ſhould hear that the artillery and itores belonging to him 
were detained at Amſterdam. Thirdly, he declared that 
ſuch detention would be conſtrued as a violation of the neu- 
trality ; and demanded, in the name of the king his matter, 
that the artillery and ſtores ſhould, without delay, be for- 
warded to Flanders by the canals of Amſterdam and the 
inland navigation. This laſt argument was fo concluſive, 
that they immediately granted the neceſſary paſſports, in 
conſequence of which the cannon were conveyed to the 
Auſtrian Netherlands. 

The powers in the ſouthern parts of Europe were too 
much engroſſed with their own concerns to intereſt them- 
ſelves deeply in the quarrels that diſtracted the German 
empire. The King of Spain, naturally of a melancholy 
complexion and delicate conſtitution, was ſo deeply at- 
fected with the loſs of his queen, who died in the courſe of 
the preceding year, that he renounced all company, neg- 
lected all buſineſs, and immured himſelf in a chamber at 
Villa-Vicioſa, where he gave a looſe to the molt extrava- 
gant ſorrow. He abſtained from food and reſt until his 
ſtrength was quite exhauſted. He would neither ſhift him- 
ſelf, nor allow his beard to be ſhaved : he rejected all at- 
tempts of conſolation, and remained deat to the molt carneſt 
and reſpectful remonſtrances of thoſe who had a right to 
render their advice. In this caſe, the aſtliction of the mind 
mult have been re- enforced by tome peculiarity in the con- 
ſtitution. He inherited a melancholy taint from his father, 
and this ſeems to have been dreatdied as a family diſeaſe; 
tor the infant don Louis, who likewiſe reſided in the palace 
of Villa-Vicioſa, was fain to amuſe himtelt with hunting, 
and other divertions, to prevent his being infected with the 
king's diſorder, which continued to gain ground, not u it hi- 
landing all the efforts of medicine. The Spaniſh nation, 
naturally ſuperſtitious, had recourſe to faints and relicks ; 
but they ſeemed inſenſible to all their devotion. The king, 
however, in the midſt of all his diſtreſs, was prevailed upon 
to make his will, which was written by the count de Val- 
paraiſo, and figned by the duke de Bejar, high-chancellor 
of the kingdom. The exorbitancy of his grief, and the 
mortifications he underwent, ſoon produced an incurable 
malady, under which he languiſhed from the month of Sep- 


* Abſtract of the report made to his catholic majeſty by the phyſicians ap- 


pointed to examine the prince-royal, his eldeſt 1on, in conſequence of which 
his royal highneſs was declared mcapable of ſucceeding to the throne of 
Spain. Tranflated from the original, publiſhed at Naples, Sept. 27. 


1. Though his royal highneſs don Philip is 13 years old, he is of low ſta- 
ture, and yet the king his father, and the queen his mother, are both of a ve- 
ry proper height, 5 

2. His royal highneſs has ſome contraction in his joints, though he can 
readily move, and make uſe of them upon all occahons, : 

3. His royal highneſs is apt to ſtoop and to hold down his head, as people 
ot weak eyes often do. INS 

4. The prince moſt evidently ſquints, and bis eyes frequently water and 
are gummy, particularly his left eye; though we cannot lay he is blind, but᷑ 
are rather certain of the contrary, as his royal highneſs can without doubt 
diſtinguiſh object, both as to their colour and ſituation. ; ; 

5 In his natural functions, and the moſt common ſenſations, he 18 ſome- 
times indifferent to things that are convenient for him, and at other times is 
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tember in the preceding year till the tenth of Auguſt in the 
preſent, when he expired. In his will he had appointed 
his brother don Carlos, king of Naples, ſucceſſor to the 
crown of Spain ; and nominated the queen-dowager as re- 
gent of the kingdom, until that prince ſhould arrive. Ac- 
cordingly, ſhe aſſumed the reins of N and gave 
directions for the funeral of the deceaſed king, who was in- 
terred with great pomp in the church belonging to the con- 
vent of the Viſitation at Madrid. 

As the death of this prince had been long expected, ſo 
the politicians of Europe had univerſally prognoſticated 
that this demiſe would be attended with great commotions 
in Italy. It had been agreed among the ſubſcribing powers 
to the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, that in caſe don Carlos 


ſhould be advanced in the courſe of ſucceſhon to the throne 


of Spain, his brother don Philip ſhould ſucceed him on the 
throne of Naples; and the duchies of Parma, Placentia, 
and Guaſtalla, which now conſtituted his eſtabliſhment, 
ſhould revert to the hoaſe of Auſtria, The king of Naples 
had never acceded to this article, therefore he paid no re- 
gard to it on the death of his elder brother; but retained 
both kingdoms, without minding the claims of the empreſs— 
queen, who, he knew, was at that time in no condition to 
lupport her pretenſions. Thus the German war proved a 
circumſtance very favourable to his intcrelt and ambition. 
Before he embarked for Spain, however, he took ſome ex- 
traordinary ſteps, which evinced him a found politician and 
ſagacious legiſlator. His eldeſt fon don Philip, who had 
now attained the 13th year of his age, being found in a ſtate 
ot incurable 1deotitm Þ, he witely and reſolutely removed 
him from the ſucceſſion, without any regard to the pre- 
tended right of primogeniture, by a folemn act of abdica- 
tion, and the ſettlement of the crown of the Two Sicilies in 
favour of his third fon, don Ferdinand. In this extraordi- 
nary act he obſerves, That, according to the ſpirit of the 
treaties of this age, Europe required that the ſovereignty of 
Spain ſhould be ſeparated from that of Italy, when ſuch a 
{eparation could be effected without tranſgreſſing the rules 
of juſtice: that the unfortunate prince-royal having been 
deſtitute of reafon and reflection ever ſince his infancy, and 
no 7 remaining that he could ever acquire the uſe of 
theſe faculties, he could not think of appointing him to the 
ſucceſſion, how agreeable ſoever ſuch a diſpoſition might be 
to nature and his paternal affection: he was, therefore, con- 
ſtrained, by the divine will to ſet him aſide, in favour of 
his third fon, don Ferdinand, whoſe minority obliged him 
to veſt the management of theſe realms in a regency, which 
he accordingly appointed, after having previouſly declared 
his fon Ferdinand from that time emancipated, and freed 
not only from all obedience to his paternal power, but even 
from all ſubmiſſion to his ſupreme and ſovereign authority. 
He then declared, that the minority of the prince ſucceed- 
ing to the kingdom of the Two Sicilies ſhould expire with 
the 15th year of his age, when he ſhould act as ſovereign, 
and have the entire power of the adminiſtration. He next 
eſtabliſhed and explained the order of ſucceſſion in the male 
and female line; on condition that the monarchy of Spain 
ſhould never be united with the kingdoms of the Two Si— 
cilies. Finally, he transferred and made over to the ſaid 
don Ferdinand theſe kingdoms, with all that he poſſeſſed 
in Italy; and this ordinance, ſigned and ſealed by himſelf 
and the infant don Ferdinand, and counter-figned by the 
counſellors and ſecretaries of ſtate, in quality of members of 
the regency, received all the uſual forms of authenticity. 
Don Carlos having taken theſe precautions for the benefit 
of his third fon, whom he left king of Naples, embarked 
with the reſt of his family on board a ſquadron of Spaniſh 
ſhips, which conveyed him to Barcelona. There he landed 
in the month of October, and proceeded to Madrid, where, 
as King of Spain, he was received amidlt the acclamations of 
his people. He began his reign, like a wiſe prince, by re- 


too warm and impetuous. In general his paſſions are not reſtrained by reaſon, 

6. The prince has an obſtinate averſion to ſome kind of common food, 
ſuch as fruits, ſweetmeats, &c. 

7. All forts of noiſe and ſound diſturb and diſconcert him; and it has the 
ſame ettect whether it be ſoft and harmonious, or harſh and diſagreeable, 

8. The impreſſions that he receives from pain or pleaſure are neither tron 
nor laſting, and he is utterly unacquainted with all the punctilios of polite- 
neis and good breeding, 

9. As to facts and places he ſometimes remembers them and ſometimes 
not ; but he {cems not to have the leaſt ideas of the myſteries of our holy 
religion, 

10. He delights in childiſh amuſements ; and thoſe which are the moſt 
boiſterous pleate him beſt, He is continually changing them, and ſuuifting 
from one ching to another. 

Signed by don Francis Beniore, chief phyſician to the king and kingdom ; 

don Emmannel de la Roſa, phyſician to the queen; and the phy ticjang 


Czlar Ciribue, don Thomas Pinto, don Francis Sarrao, and don Domis 
nique San Severino. 
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gulating the interior economy of his kingdom ; by purſu- 
ing the plan adopted by his predeceſſor ; by retaining the 
miniſtry under whoſe auſpicies the happineſs and commerce 
of his people had been extended; and, with reſpect to the 
belligerent powers, by ſcrupulouſly adhering to that neu- 
trality from whence theſe advantages were in a great mea- 
ſure derived. | 

While he ſerenely enjoyed the bleſſings of rg his 
neighbour the king of Portugal was engroſſed by a ſpecies 
of employment, which, of all others, muſt be the moſt 
diſagreeable to a prince of ſentiment, who loves his people; 
namely the trial and puniſhment of thoſe conſpirators, by 
whoſe atrocious attempt his life had been ſo much endan- 
gered. Among theſe were numbered ſome of the firſt no- 
blemen of the kingdom, irritated by diſappointment am- 
bition, inflamed by bigotry, and exaſperated by revenge. 
The principal conſpirator, don Joſepth Maſcarenhas and 
Lencaſtre, duke de Aveiro, marquis of Torres Novas, and 
conde of Santa Cruz, was hereditary lord- ſteward of the 
king's houſehold, and preſident of the palace-court, or 
laſt tribunal of appeal in the kingdom; ſo that he poſſeſſed 
the firſt office at the palace, and the ſecond of the realm. 
Franciſco de Afſiz, marquis of Tavora, conde of St. John 
and Alvor, was general of the horſe, and head of the third 
noble houſe of the Tavoras, the moſt illuſtrious family in 
the kingdom, deriving their origin from the ancient kings 
of Leon: he married his kinſwoman, who was marchionets 
of Tavora in her own right, and by this marriage ac- 

uired the marquiſate. Louis Bernardo de Tavora was 
their eldeſt ſon, who, by virtue of a diſpenſation from 
the pope had eſpouſed his own aunt, Donna Thereſa de 
Tavora. Joſeph Maria de Tovera; his youngeſt bro- 
ther, was alſo involved in the guilt of his parents. The 
third principal concerned was don Jeronymo de Attaide, 


- conde of Attouguia, himſelf a relation, and married to the 


eldeſt daughter of the marquis of Tavora. The characters 
of all theſe perſonages unblemiſhed and reſpectable, until 
this machination was detected. In the courle of inveſti- 
gating this dark affair, it appeared that the duke de Alveiro 
had conceived a perſonal hatred to the king, who had diſ- 
appointed him in a projected match between his fon and a 
filter of the duke de Cadaval, a minor, and prevented his 
obtaining ſome commanderies which the late duke de Aveiro 
had pofletfſed : that this nobleman, being determined to 
andy his revenge againſt the perſon of his ſovereign, had 
exerted all his art and addreſſes in ſecuring the participation 
of the mal-contents: that, with this view, he reconciled 
himſelf to the Jeſuits, with whom he had been formerly at 
variance, knowing they were at this time implacably in- 


cenſed againſt the king, who had diſmifſed them from their 


office of penitentiaries at court, and branded them with 
other marks of diſgrace, on account of their illegal and re- 
bellious practices in South-America: the duke, moreover, 
inſinuated himſelf into the confidence of the marchioneſs 
of Tavora, notwithſtanding an inveterate rivalſhip of pride 


and ambition, which had long ſubſiſted between the two 


families. Her reſentment againſt the king was inflamed by 
the mortification of her pride in repeated repulſes, when 
ſhe ſollicited the title of duke for her huſband. Her paſ- 
ſion were artfully fomented and managed by the Jeſuits, to 
whom ſhe had reſigned the government of her conſcience; 


and they are ſaid to have perſuaded her, that it would be a 


meritorious action to take away the life of a prince who 
was an enemy to the church, and a tyrant to his people. 
She, being reconciled to the ſcheme of aſſaſſination, ex- 
erted her influence in ſuch a manner as to inveigle her huf- 
band, her ſons, and ſon-in-law into the fame infamous de- 
ſign; and yet this lady had been always remarkable for 
her piety, affability, and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition. Many 
conſultations were held by the conſpirators at the colleges 
of the Jeſuits, St. Antoa, and St. Roque, as well as at the 
houſes of the duke and the marquis. At laſt, they reſolv- 
ed that the king ſhould be aſſaſſinated; and employed two 
ruffians, called Antonio Alvarez and Joſeph Policarpio, 
for the execution of this deſign, the miſcarriage of which 
we have related among the tranſactions of the preceding 
year. In the beginning of January, before the circum- 
ſtances of the conſpiracy were known, the counts de Oberas 
and de Ribeira Grande were impriſoned 1n the caſtle of St. 
Julian, on a ſuſpicion ariſing from their freedom of ſpeech. 
The ducheſs de Aveiro, the counteſs of Attouguia, and the 
marchioneſs of Alorna, with their children, were ſent to 
different nunneries; and eight Jeſuits were taken into cuſ- 
tody. A council being appointed for the trial of the pri- 
ſoners, the particulars we have related were brought to 
light by the torture; and ſentence of death was pronounc- 


Antonio Alvarez Ferreira, one of the aſſaſſins 


government, without waiting for a bull from the pope, te 
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ed and executed upon the convicted criminals. 5. 
wheels were fixed upon a ſcaffold, raiſed in the (@, Ligh 
poſite to the houſe where the priſoners had been 2 * 
and the 13th of January was fixed for the day of «, 3 


wg” - Who had fra, 
into the king's equipage, was fixed to a ſtake at ot 
ner of the ſcaffold; and at the other was placed he = 

ies of his accomplice, Joſeph Policarpio de Azeyeg * es. 
bad made his eſcape. The marchioneſs of Tarom, 2 
brought upon the ſcaffold between eight and nine ug 
morning, was beheaded at one ſtroke, and then Ro oy 
with a linen cloth. Her two ſons, and her ſon-in-law. f. 
count of Attouguia, with three ſervants of the dul " 
Aveiro, were firſt {ſtrangled at one ſtake, and altern Ge 
broke upon wheels, where-their bodies remaineq ate 
but the duke and the marquis, as chiefs of the c sg 
were broke alive, and underwent the moſt excruciatinę te 
ments. The laſt that ſuffered was the aflaſin Alva - 
who being condemned to be buznt alive, the combuſtit 
which had been placed under the ſcaffold, were ſet on fre 
the whole machine with their bodies conſumed to ale, 
and theſe aſhes thrown into the ſea. The eſtates of by 
three unfortunate noblemen were confiſcated, and the; 
dwelling-houſes raſed to the ground. The name of 3 
was ſuppreſſed for ever by a public decree; but that of 
Maſcarenhas ſpread, becauſe the duke de Avicro u. 
younger branch of the family. A reward of 10,999 cron; 
was offered to any perſon who ſhould apprehend the af, 
who had eſcaped : then the embargo was taken off the (hin. 
ping. The king and royal family aſſiſted at a publie Te 
Deum ſung in the chapel of Noſſa Senhora de Livrameg. 
to; on which occaſion the king, for the ſatisſaction of hi 
52 waved his handkerchief with both hands, to toy 

e was not maimed by the wounds he had received, 1; 
ſuch an attempt upon the life of a king was infamouſly crys 
and perfidious, it muſt be owned that the puniſhment in. 
flicted upon the criminals was horrible to human nature, 
The attempt itſelf was attended with ſome circumſtances 
that might have ſtaggered belief, had it not apneared by 
too plain that the king was actually wounded. One wou!l 
imagine, that the duke de Aviero, who was charged with 
deſigns on the crown, would have made ſome prepaintior; 
for taking advantage of the confuſion and diforder which 
muſt have been produced by the king's aſſallination; but 
we do not find that any thing of this nature was premed- 
tated. It was no more than a deſperate ſcheme of perſonal 
revenge, conceived without caution, and executed without 
conduct: a circumſtance the more extraordinary, if we {up- 
poſe the conſpirators were actuated by the eouncils of tae 
Jeſuits, who have been ever famous for finctie and dente. 
rity. Beſides the diſcovery of all the particulars was found: 
ed upon confeſſion extorted by the rac, which, at bett, b2 
ſuſpicious evidence. Be that as it will, the Portgucis 


Onſpiracy, 


5 2 


queſtered all the eſtates and effects of the jeſuits in that king: 
dom, which amounted to conſiderable ſums, and reduced 
the individuals of the fociety to a very ſcanty ajlowance, 
Complaints of their conduct having been made to the pofe, 
he appointed a congregation to examine into the alas of 
the jeſuits in Portugal. In the mean time, the court 0 
Liſbon ordered a conſiderable number ot them to be em 
barked for Italy, and reſolved that no jeſuit ſhould here- 
after reſide within its realms. When theſe tranſports at- 
rived at Civita-Vecchia, they were, by the pope's ode, 
lodged in the Dominican and Capuchin convents ot that 
city, until proper houſes could be prepared for their recef- 
tion at Trivoli and Freſcati. The moſt guilty ot then, 
however, were detained in cloſe priſon in Portuga), relervt%y 
in all probability, for a puniſhment more adequate to ie 
enormities. OE 
England ſtill continued to enjoy the bleſſings d 5% 
even amidſt the triumphs of war. In the monch of No 
vember the ſeſſion of parliament was opened by commiuod; 
and, the commons attending in the houſe of peers, © 
lord-keeper harangued the parliament to this _ 
gave them to underſtand that his majeſty had 8 
to aſſure them that he thought himſelf peculiarly nap? 7 
being able to convoke them in a ſituation ot affairs A 
rious to his crown, and advantageous to his N 
that the king ſaw and devoutly adored the hand of 3 
dence, in the many ſignal ſucceſſes both by ſea dn. 
with which his arms had been bleſſed in the coune.s 4 
laſt campaign: that he reflected with great ſatisfac:10 : 
the confidence which the parliament had placed 5 rg * 
making ſuch ample proviſions, and entruſting hi? {ence 
extenſive powers for carrying on a war, Which the del 
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their valuable rights and poſſeſſions, together with the 
-eſervation of the commerce of his people, bad rendered 
bock juſt and neceflary. He enumerated the late ſucceſſes 
of the Britiſh arms, the reduction of Goree on the coaſt of 
Africa, the conqueſt of ſo many important places in Ame- 
rica, the defeat of the French army in Canada, the reduc- 
tion of their capital city of Quebeck, effected with ſo much 
honour to the courage and conduct of his majeſty's officers 
and forces, the important advantage obtained by the Britiſh 
{quadron off Cape-Lagos, and the effectual blocking up 
for fo many months the principal part of the French navy 
in their own harbours; events which mult have filled the 
hearts of all his majeſty's faithful ſubjects with the ſincereſt 
joy: and convinced his parliament that there had been no 
want of vigilance or vigour on his part, in exerting thoſe 
means which they, with ſo much prudence and public-ſpi- 
rited zeal, had put into his majeſty's hands. He obſerved, 
that the national advantages had extended even as far as 
the Eaſt-Indies, where, by the Divine Bleſſing, the dan- 
erous defigns of his majeſty's enemies had miſcarried, and 
that valuable branch of commerce had received great be- 
nefit and protection. That the memorable victory gained 
over the French at Minden had long made a deep impreſ- 
fon on the minds of his majeſty's people: that if the criſis 
in which the battle was fought, the ſuperior number of the 
enemy, the great and able conduct of his majeſty's general, 
ince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, were conſidered, that ac- 
tion mult he the ſubject of laſting admiration and thank- 
fulneſs : that if any thing could fill the breaſts of his ma- 
jeſty's good ſubjects with till further degrees of exultation, 
it would be the diſtinguiſhed and unbroken yalour of the 
Britiſh troops, owned and applauded by thole whom they 
overcame. He ſaid the glory they had gained was not 
merely their own, bur, in a national view, was one of the 
moſt important circumitances of our ſucceſs, as jt mult be 
a ſtriking admonition to our enemies with whom they have 
to contend. He told them that his majeſty's good brother 
and ally, the king of Pruſſia, attacked and furrounded by 
ſo many conſiderable powers, had, by his magnanimity and 
abilities, and the bravery of his troops, been able, in a ſur- 
priſing manner, to prevent the miſchiefs concerted with 
ſuch united force againſt him. He declared, by the com- 
mand of his ſovereign, that as his majeſty entered into this 
war not from views of ambition, ſo he did not wiſh to con- 
tinue it from motives of reſentment : that the deſire of his 
majeſty's heart was to ſee a ſtop put to the effuſion of chril- 
tian blood : that, whenever ſuch terms of peace could be 
eſtabliſhed as ſhould be juſt and honourable for his majeſty 
and his allies ; and by procuring ſuch advantages as, from 
the ſucceſſes of his majeſty's arms, might in reaſon and 
equity be expected, ſhould bring along with them full fe. 
curity for the future, his majeſty would rejoice to ſee the 
repole of Europe reſtored on ſuch ſolid and durable foun- 
dations; and his faithful ſubjects, to whoſe liberal ſupport 
and unſhaken firmneſs his majeſty owed ſo much, happy in 
the enjoyment of the bleſſings of peace and tranquillity : 
but, in order to this great and deſirable end, he ſaid his 
majeſty was confident the parliament would agree with him, 
that it was neceſſary to make ample proviſion for carrying 
on the war, in all parts, with the utmoſt vigour. He al- 
tured the commons, that the great ſupplies they had grant- 
ed in the laſt ſeſñon of parliament had been faithfully em- 
ployed for the purpoſes for which they were granted; but 
the uncommon extent of the war, and the various ſervices 
neceflary to be provided for, in order to ſecure fuccels to 
his ma eſty's meaſures, had una oidably occaſioned extra- 
ordinary expences. Finally, he repeated the aſfurances 
from the throne of the high ſatisfaction his majeſty took in 
that union and good harmony which was ſo conſpicuous 
among his good ſubjects; he ſaid, his ſovereign was hap— 
py in ſeeing it continued and confirmed; be obferved, that 
experience had ſhown how much the nation owed to this 
union, which alone could ſecure the true happineſs ot his 
peopie, | 

| hin | We ſhall not anticipate the reader's own reflection, by 
pretending to comment upon either the matter or the form 
ot this harangue, which, however, produced all the effect 
which the ſovereign could deſire. The houtes, in their 
reſpectice addrefles, ſeemed to vie with each other in ex- 
preſſions of attachment and complacency. The peers pro- 
telſed their urmoſt readinels to concur in the effectual tup- 
port of ſuch further meaſures as his majeſty, in his great 
wiſdom, ſhould judge neceſſary or expedicnt for carrying on 
the war with vigour, in all parts, and for diſappointing and 
repelling any deſperate attempts which might be made 
upon theſe kingdoms, The commons expreſſed their ad- 
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miration of that true greatneſs of mind which diſpoſed his 
majeſty's heart, in the midſt of proſperities, to wiſh a flop 
put to the effuſion of chriſtian blood, and to ſee tranquillity 
reſtored. They declared their entire reliance on his majeſty's 
known wiſdom and firmneſs, that this deſirable obiect, when- 
ever it ſhould be obtained would be upon terms juſt and ho- 
nourable for his majeſty and his allies; and, in order to ef- 
fect that great end, they aſſured him they would chearfully 
grant ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be found neceſſary to ſuſtain, 
and preſs with effect, all his extenſive operations againſt the 
enemy. They did not fail to re- echo the ſpeech, as uſual, 
enumerating the trophies of the year, and extolling the king 
of Pruſſia = his conſummate genius, magnanimity, un- 
wearied activity, and unſhaken conſtancy of mind. Very 
great reaſon, indeed, had his majeſty to be ſatisfied with an 
addreſs of ſuch a nature from a houſe of commons, in which 
oppoſition lay ſtrangled at the foot of the miniſter; in which 
thoſe demagogues, who had raiſed themſelves to reputa- 
tion and renown, by declaiming againſt continental mea- 
ſures, were become ſo perfectly reconciled to the object of 
their former reprobation, as to cultivate it even with a de- 
gree of enthuſiaſm unknown to any former adminiſtration, 
and lay the nation under ſuch contributions in its behalf as 
no other miniſtry durſt ever meditate. Thus diſpoſed, it 
was no wonder they admired the moderation of their ſove— 
reign, in offering to treat of peace, after above a million of 
men had periſhed by the war, and twice that number been 
reduced to miſery; after whole provinces had been depo- 
pulated, whole countries ſubdued, and the victors them- 
ſelves almolt cruſhed by the trophies they had gained. 
Immediately aſter the addreliles were preſented, the com- 
mons relolved themſelves into a committee of the whole 
houſe, and having unanimouſly voted a ſupply to his ma- 


jeſty, began to take the particulars into conſideration. This 


committce was continued till the 12th of May, when that 
whole buſineſs was accomplilhed. For the " {Eoin of the 
enſuing year they voted 70,000 ſeamen including 18,355 
marines; and for their maintenance allotted 43,640,000). 
The number of land-forces, including the Britiſh troops in 
Germany, and the inyalids, they fixed at 57, 294 men, and 
granted for their ſubſiſtence 1,383,7481. 10d. For main- 
taining other forces in the plantations, Gibraltar, Guada- 
loupe, Africa, and the Eaſt- Indies, they allowed 846, 1681. 
198.: for the expence of four regiments on the Iriſh eſta- 
bliſhment, ſerving in North-America, they voted 35,7441. 
8s. 4d. For pay to the general and general ſtaff-officers, 
and officers of the hoſpital for the land- forces, they aſſigned 
54,4541. 11s. 9d. They voted for the expence of the mi- 
litia in South and North-Britain the ſum of 102,061. 4s. 8d. 
They granted for the maintenance of 38,750 men, being 
the troops of Hanover, Wolfenbuttel, Saxe-Gotha and 
Buckebourg, retained in the ſervice of Great-Britain, the 
ſum of 447,8821. 10s. 53d. ; and for 19,000 Heſſian troops 
in the ſame pay, they gave 366,725l. 1s. 6d. They after- 
wards beſtowed the ſum of 108, oral. 128. 7d. for defraying 
che additional expence of augmentations in the troops of 
Hanover and Hefle, and the Britiſh army ſerving in the 
3 For the ordinary of the navy, including half. pay 
to ſea- officers; for carrying on the building of two hotpi- 
tals, one near Goſport, and the other in the neighbourhood 
of Plymouth: for the ſupport of the hoſpital at Greenwich; 
for purchaſing ground, ereCting wharfs, and other accom- 
modations neceflary for refitting the fleets at Halifax, in 
Nova-Scotia : for the charge = office of ordnance, and 
deflaying the extraordinary expence incurred by that office 
in the courſe of the laſt year, they allowed 781,4891. 6s. 6d. 
Towards paying off the navy debt, building, re-buildings, 
and repairs of the king's ſhips, together with the charge of 
tranſport-{ervice, they granted 1,701,0781. 16s. 6d. For 
defraying the extraordinary expences of the land-forces, and 
other ſervices not provided for by parliament, comprehend- 
ing the penſions for the widows of reduced ofhcers, they allot- 
ted the ſum of 953, 344l. 155. 53d. They voted one million, 
to empower his majeſty to diſcharge the like ſum, raiſed in 
purſuance of an act made in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 
and charged upon the firſt aids or ſupplies to be granted in 
this ſeſſion of parliament. They gave 670,000l. for ena- 
bling his majeſty to make good his engagements with the 
king of Pruſſia, purſuant to a new convention between him 
and that monarch, concluded on the gth day of Novem- 
ber in the preſent year. Fifteen thouſand pounds the 
allowed, upon account, towards enabling the principal of. 
ficers of his majeſty's ordnance, to defray the neceflary 
charges and expences of taking down and removing the pre- 
ſent magazine for gunpowder, ſituated in the neighbourhood 
of Greenwich, and of erecting it in ſome leſs dangerous ſitua- 
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tion. Sixty thouſand pounds they gave, to enable his ma- 
ieſty to fulfil his engagements with the landgrave of Heſſe - 
Caſſel, purſuant to the ſeparate article of a treaty between the 
two powers, renewed in the month of November; the ſum 
to be paid as his moſt ſerene highneſs ſhould think it moſt 
convenient, in order to faciliate the means by which the 
landgrave might again fix his reſidence in his own domi- 
nions, and by his preſence give freſh courage to his faithful 
ſubjects. Five hundred thouſand pounds they voted upon 
account, as a preſent ſupply towards defraying the charges 
of forage, bread, bread-waggons, train of artillery, wood, 
ſtraw, proviſions, and contingences of his majeſty's com- 
bined army under the command of prince Ferdinand. To 
the Foundling-hoſpital they granted goool.; and 1 5,000. 
for improving, widening, and enlarging the paſſage over 
and through London-bridge. To replace divers ſums taken 
from the ſinking- fund, they granted 225,2811. 198. 4d. 
For the ſubſiſtence of reduced officers, including the allow- 
ances to the ſeveral officers and private men of the two 
troops of horſe- guards and regiment of horſe reduced, and 
to the ſuperannuated gentlemen of the four troops of horſe- 

uards, they voted 38, 597l. 9s. Upon occount, for the 
— of the colonies of Nova- Scotia and Georgia, they 
granted 21,6941. 2s. 2d. For enabling the king to give a 
proper compenſation to the proyinces in North-America for 
the expences they might incur in levying and maintaining 
troops, according as the vigour and activity of thoſe reſpec- 
tive provinces ſhould be thought by his majeſty to merit, 
They advanced the ſum of 200,0001. The Eaſt-India com- 
pany they gratified with 20,000]. towards enabling them to 
defray the expence of 4 military force in their ſettlements, 
in lieu of a battalion of the king's troops now returned to 
Ireland. Twenty-five thouſand pounds were provided for 
the payment of the out-penſioners of Chelſea-hoſpital. For 
ſubſequent augmentarions of the Britiſh forces, ſince the 
firſt eſtimate of guards and garriſons: for the enſuing year 
was preſented, they allowed 134,139]. 17s. 4d. They further 
voted, upon account, towards enabling the governors and 
guardians of the Foundling-hoſpital to maintain, educate, 
and bind apprentice the children admitted into the ſaid 
charity, the ſum of 47,2851. For defraying the expence of 
maintaining the militia in South and North-Britain, to the 
24th day of December of the enſuing year, they voted an 
additional grant of 290,8261. 16s. 8d.; and moreover, they 
granted 80,0001]. upon account, towards defraying the 
charge of pay and clothing of the unembodied militia for 
the year, ending on the 25th day of March 1961. For re- 
emburſing the colony of New-York: their expences in fur- 
niſhing proviſions and ftores to the troops raiſed by them 
for his majeſty's ſervice, in the 5 of the year 1786, 
they allowed 2,9771. 7s. 8d.; and for maintaining the Bri- 
tiſh forts and ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa they renew- 
ed the grant of 10,0001. For maintenance and augmenta- 
tion of the troops of Brunſwick in the pay of Great-Britain 
for the enfuing year, purſuant to an ulterior convention 
concluded and figned at Paderborn, on the 5th day of 
March, in the year 1760, they granted the ſum of 90,7691. 
8s. 115d. ; and for the troops of Heſſe-Caſſel in the ſame 
pay, during the fame period, they allotted 101,0961. 3s. 2d. 
For the extraordinary expences of the land-forces, and 
other ſervices incurred from the 24th day of November in 
the preſent year to the 24th of December following, and 
not provided for, they granted the ſum of 420, 120l. 1s. To 
make good the deficiency of the grants for the ſervice of the 
year 1759 they aſſigned the ſum of 75,1701. 34d. For print- 
ing the journals of the houſe of commons they gave 5000].; 
and 6341. 13s. 7d. as.intereſt, at the rate of four per cent. 
per ann. from the 25th day of Auguſt in the preſent year, 
to the ſame day of April next, for the ſum of 23, Sool. 118. 11d. 
remaining in the office of ordnance, and not paid into the 
hands of the deputy of the king's remembrancer of the 
court of Exchequer, as directed by an act made in the laſt 
ſeſſion of parliament; to make compenſation for lands and 
hereditaments purchaſed for his majeſty's ſervice at Cha- 
tham, Portſmouth, and Plymouth, by reaſon of doubts and 
diftcultics which had arifen touching the execution of the 
laid act. For defraying the extraorninary charge of the 
Mint, during the preſentyear, they allowed 11,9401. 13s. 10d. 
and 25001. upon account, for paying the debts claimed and 
ſuſtained upon a forfeited eſtate in North-Britain. They 


likcwiſe allowed 12,8741. 15s. 10d. for defraying the charge 
of a regiment of light dragoons, and of an additional com- 
pany to the corps commanded by leutenant-colonal 
Finally, they voted one million upon account, 
expences of 
or to be incurred for the ſervice of the 


Vaughan. 
to enable the king to defray any extraordinar 
the war, incurred 
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year 1760; and to take all ſuch meaſures as m; 
ceſſary to defeat any enterprize or deſigns of hi 
the exigency of affairs might require. On the hel, 8 
ſum total granted in this Eon of parliament amount N 
15, 503, 5631. 158. 94d.: a ſum fo enormous, whe. (0 
conſider the nation that raiſed it, or the Purpoſes er ve 
it was raiſed, that every Britain of a ſedate mind. lic 
to the intereſt and welfare of his country, muſt x eg ed 
it with equal aſtoniſhment and concern; a ſum cata, 
more then double the largeſt ſubſidy that was n 
reign of queen Anne, when the nation was in the zenithq 8 
glory and retained half the powers of Europe in her Ther 
um near double of what any former adminifiraien du by, 
aſked; and near double of what the moſt ſanguine calc — 
who lived in the beginning ofthis century thought "ap "IR: 
could give without the moſt eminent hazard of abr, 
bankruptcy. Of the immenſe ſupply which we — 
culariſed, the reader will perceive that 2,344,486], 6 = 
were paid to foreigners for ſupporting the war in . 
excluſive of the money expended by the Britiſh neue 
that country, the number of which amounted, in the ch 
of the enſuing year, to 20,000 men ; a number the _ 
extraordinary, if we conſider they were all tranſported . 
that continent during the adminiſtration of thoſe wh, 1. 
clared in parliament (the words ſtill founding in gy; a 
that not a man, nor even half a man, ſhould be ſcnt f 
Great-Britain to Germany, to fight the battles gf My 
reign elector. Into the expence of the German war fo 
tained by Great-Britain we muſt alſo throw the charge 
tranſporting the Engliſh troops, the article of forage, whit 
alone amounted, in the courſe of the lat camnaicr I 
1, 200, oool. beſides pontage, waggons, horſes, and mar; 
other contigences. To he German war we may 45 1. 
pute the extraordinary expence incurred by the actual ff. 
vice of the militia, which the abſence of the regular troops 
rendered in a great meaſure neceſſary; and the loſs ct i 
many hands withdrawn from induſtry, from huſbandn 
and manufacture. The loſs ſuſtained by this conne zin 
was equally grievous and apparent; the advantage accry. 
ing from it, either to Britain or Hanover, we have not di. 
cernment ſufficient to perceive, conſequently cannot be ſup. 
poſed able to explain. 

The committee of ways and means, having duely del. 
berated on the articles of ſupply, continued fitting from the 
22d day of November to * 14th of May, during which 
—4 oy eſtabliſhed the neceſſary funds to produce the 
ums which had been granted. The land-tax at 4. 
the pound, and the malt-tax, were continued, as tl; 
{ſtanding revenue of Great-Britain. The whole proviſo 
made by the committee of ways and means amounted to 
16, 130, 5611. gs. 8d. exceeding the grants for the ſervice u 
the year 1760 in the ſum of 626,9971. 138. 104d. This cxces, 
however, will not appear extraordinary, when we conlider, 
that it was deſtined to make good the premium of 240,009. 
to the ſubſcribers upon the eight million loan, as v«! 
as the deficiencies in the other grants, which never fal d 
make a conſiderable article in the ſupply of every {c{iion. 
That theſe gigantic ſtrides towards the ruin of public credit 
were ſuch as might alarm every well-wilher to his count, 
will perhaps, more plainly appear in the ſum total of ts 
national debt, which including the incumbrance ot on 
lion charged upon the civil-lift revenue, and provides ts 
by a tax upon ſalaries and penſions payable out oltre. 
nue, amounted, at this period, to the tremendous 14! © 
108,493,1541. 148. 113d. A comfortable reflection tut! 
people involved in the moſt expenſive war that ever w 
ed, and already burthened with ſuch taxes as no other A 
ever bore. 5 

It is not at all neceſſary to particulariſe the acts t Vet 
founded upon the reſolutions touching the ſupph. "* 
ſhall only obſerve that in the act for the land-tax, and i 
the act for the malt- tax, there was a clauſe of credit, 5 
powering the commiſſioners of the treaſury to fade 
money which they produced by loanes on exchequer d 
bearing an intereſt of four per cent. per annum, that 5 1 
per cent. higher than the intereſt uſually granted i nor 
peace. While the houſe of commons deliberate wy 
bill for granting to his majeſty ſeveral duties up? > 
and for raiſing a certain ſum of money to be charges br? 25 
ſaid duties, a petition was preſented by the maltkers 0 0 
wich and parts adjacent againſt an additional duty a 5 
ſtoc of malt in hand: but no regard was paid to : 1 
monſtrance: and the bill, with ſeveral new — 
paſſed through both houſes, under the title of A 
for granting to his majeſty ſeveral duties upon P ies oy 
for raiſing the ſum of eight millions by way of ann: 
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. lottery, to be charged on the ſaid duties; and to prevent 
the fraudulent obtaining of allowances in the gauging of 
corn making into malt; and for making forth duplicates of 
exchequer · bills, tickets, eertificates, receipts, annuity-or. 
ders, and other orders loſt, burned or otherwiſe deftroyed. 
The other three bills that turned wholly on the ſupply were 

afſed in common courſe, without the leaſt oppoſition in 
either houſe, and received the royal aſſent by commiſſion, 
at the end of the ſeſſion. The firſt of theſe intituled, A 
bill for enabling his majeſty to raiſe a certain ſome of money 
for the uſes and purpoles therein mentioned,” contained a 
clauſe of approbation, added to it by inſtruction: and the 
bank was enabledto lend the million which the commithon- 
ers of the treaſury were empowered by the act to borrow, at 
the intereſt of 41. per cent. The ſecond, granting to his 
majeſty a certain ſum of money out of the ſinking-fund, for 
the ſervice of the year 1760, comprehended a claufe of 
credit for borrowing the money thereby granted ; and ano- 
ther clauſe, empowering the bank to lend it without any li- 
imtation of intereſt; and the third enabling his majeſty to 
jaiſe a certain ſum of money towards OY the debt 
of the navy, and for naval ſervices during the enſuing year, 
enacted, that the exchequer-bills thereby to be 1ffued ſhould 
not be received, or pals to any receiver or collector of the 
public revenue, or at the receipt of the exchequer, before 
the 26th day of March in the year 1761. 

As the act of the preceding ſeſſion, prohibiting the malt- 
diſtillery, was to expire at Chriſtmas, the commons, think- 
ing it neceſſary to conſider of proper methods for laying the 
malt-diſtillery under ſuch regulations as might prevent, it 
poſſible, its being prejudicial to the health and morals of 
the people, began as early as the month of November to 
deliberate on this affair; which being under agitation, pe- 
titions were preſented to the houſe by ſeveral ot the princi- 
pal inhabitants of Spitalfields; the mayor and commonalty 
of New Sarum ; the gentlemen, clergy, merchants, manu- 
ſacturers, tradeſmen, and other inhabitants of Colcheſter; 
the mayor, aldermen, and common- council of King's Lynn 
in Norfolk; the mayor and baliffs of „ eee panda 
repreſenting the advantages accruing from the prohibition 
of the malt-diſtillery, and praying the continuance of the 
att by which it was OI On the other hand, coun- 
ter-pctitions were offered by the mayor, magiſtrates, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and other gentlemen of the city of 
Norwich; by the land-owners and holders of the ſouth— 
weſt. part of Eſſex; and by the frecholders of the ſhires of 
Roſs and Cromartie, in North-Britain; alledging, that the 
ſcarcity of corn, which had made it neceſſary to prohibit the 
malt-diſtillery, had ceaſed; and that the continuing the 
prohibition beyond the neceſſity which had required it would 

be a great loſs and diſcouragement to the landed intereſt; 
they, therefore prayed that the faid diſtillery might be again 
opened, under ſuch regulations and reſtrictions as the houſe 
ſhould think proper. Theſe remonſtrances being taken 
into conſideration, and divers accounts peruſed, the houſe 
unanimouſly agreed that the prohibition ſhould be continu- 
ed for a limited time; and a bill being brought in, purſuant 
to this reſolution, patled through both houſes, and received 
the royal aſſent; by which means the prohibition of the 
malt-diſtillery was continued till the 24th day of December 
in the year 1760, unleſs ſuch continuation ſhould be abridg- 
ed by any other act to be pailed in the preſent ſeſſion. 

The committee, having examined a great number of ac- 
counts and papers relating to ſpirituous liquors, agreed to 
tour refolutions, importing, that the preſent high price of 
(pirituous liquors is a principal cauſe of the diminution in 
the home- conſumption thereof, and hath greatly contributed 
to the health, ſobriety, and induſtry of the common peo- 
ple: that, in order to continue for the future the preſent 
high price of all ſpirits uſed for home-conſumprion, a large 
additional duty ſhould be laid upon all ſpirituous liquors 
whatſoever diftilled within or imported into Great-Bri- 
tan: that there ſhould be a drawbac of the faid ad- 
ditional duties upon all ſpirituous liquors diſtilled in 
Great-Britain, which ſhould be exported; and that an 
additional bounty ſhould be granted, under proper regu- 
lations, upon the exportation of all ſpirituods liquors 
drawn from corn in Great-Britain. A great many accounts 

eing puruſed, and witneiles examined, relating to the. dit- 
ery, a bill was brought in, to prevent the exceſſive uſe of 
pirituous liquors, by laying an additional duty thereupon; 
and to encourage the exportation of Britiſh-made ſpirits, 
Conſiderable oppoſition was made to the bill, on the opinion 
that the additional duty propoted was too {mall ; and that, 
among the reſolutions, there was not ſo much as one that 

ked like a proviſion or reſtriction for preventing the 
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pernicious abuſe of ſuch liquors. Nay, many perſons af- 


firmed, that what was propoſed looked more like a ſchetne 
for increaſing the public revenues, than a ſalutary meaſure 
to prevent exceſs. The merchants and manufacturers of 
the town of Birmingham petitioned for ſuch reſtrictions. 
The lord-mayor, aldermen, and common-council of Lon- 
don preſented a petition by the hands of the two ſheriffs, 
ſerting forth, that the petitioners had, with great pleaſure, 
obſerved the happy conſequences produced upon the mo- 
rals, behaviour, induſtry, and health of the lower claſs of 
people, ſince the prohibition of the malt diſtillery : that the 
petitioners, having obſerved a bill was brought in to allow 
the diſtilling of ſpirits from corn, were apprehenſive that the 
encouragement given to the diſtillers thereof would prove 
detrimental to the commercial intereſts of the nation; and 
they conceived the advantages propoſed to be allowed upon 
the exportation of ſuch ſpirits, being ſo much above the 
value of their commodity, would lay fuch a temptation for 
ſmuggling and purjury as no law could prevent. They ex- 
prefted their fears, that, ſhould ſuch a bill pals into a law, 
the exceſhve ule of ſpirituous liquors would not only debi- 
litate and enervate the labourers, manufacturers, ſailors, 
ſoldiers, and all the lower claſs of people, and thereby ex- 
tinguiſh induſtry, and that remarkable intrepidity which 
had lately fo eminently appeared in the Britiſh nation, which 
mult always depend on the vigour and induſtry of its peo- 
ple; but alſo its liberty and happineſs, which cannot be ſup- 
ported without temperance and morality, would run the ut- 
molt riſque of being deſtroyed. They declared themſelves 
alſo apprehenſive, that the extraordinary conſumption of 
bread corn by the ſtill would not only raiſe the price, ſo as 
oppteſs the lower claſs of people; but would raiſe ſuch a 
bar to the exportation thereof, as to deprive the nation of a 
great influx of money, at that time effential towards the 
maintaining of an expenſive war, and therefore highly injure 
the Janded and commercial intereſt : they, therefore, prayed 
that the preſent prohibition of diſtilling ſpirits from corn 
might be continued, or that the uſe of wheat might not be 
allowed in diſtillation. This remonſtrance was corroborated 
by another, to the fame purpoſe, from ſeveral merchants, 
manufacturers, and traders reſiding in and near the city of 
London; and ſeemed to have ſome weight with the com- 
mons, who made ſeveral amendments in the bill, which 
they now intituled, A bill for preventing the exceſſive ule 
of ſpirituous liquors, by laying additional duties thercon ; 
for ſhortening the prohibition for making low wines and 
ſpirits from wheat; for encouraging the exportation of Bri- 
tiſh-made ſpirits, and preventing the fraudulent relanding 
or importation thereof.“ Thus altered and amended, it 
paſſed on a diviſion ; and, making its way through the 
houfe of lords, acquired the royal Ration. Whether the 
law be adequate to the purpoſes for which it was enacted time 
will determine. The belt way of preventing the exceſs of 
ſpirituous liquors would be to lower the excite on beer and 
ale, fo as to enable the poorer claſs of labourers to refreſh 
themſelves with comfortable liquor for nearlythe ſame expence 
that will procure a quantity of Geneva ſufficient for intoxica- 
tion; for it cannot be ſuppoſed that a poor wretch will expend 
his laſt penny uppn a draft of ſmall beer, without ſtrength, 
or the leaſt ſatisfactory operation, when for the half of that 
ſum he can purchaſe a cordial, that will almoſt inſtanta- 
ncouſly allay the ſenſe of hunger and cold, and regale his 
imagination with the moſt agreeable illuſions. Malt was 
at this time fold cheaper than it was in the firſt year of 
king James I. when the parliament enacted, that no inn- 
keeper, victualler, or alchouſe-keeper, ſhould {ell leſs than 
a full quart of the beſt ale or beer, or two quarts of the 
ſmall for 1d. under the penalty of 20s. It appears, then, 
that in the reign of king James the ſubject paid but 4d. for 
a gallon of ſtrong beer, which now coſt 1s.; and as the malt 
is not increaſed in value, the difference in the price muſt 
be entirely owing to the taxes on beer, malt, and hops, 
which are indeed very grieveous, though perhaps neceſſary. 
The duiy on ſmall beer is certainly one of the heavieſt taxes 
impoſed upon any fort of conſumption that cannot be con- 
fidered as an article of luxury. Two buſhels of malt, and 
two pounds of hops, are required to make a barrel of good 
ſmall beer, which was formerly fold for 6s.; and the taxes 
payable on ſuch a barrel amounted to 3s. 6d.; ſo that the 
ſum total of the impoſition on this commodity was equal 
to a land-tax of 118. 8d. in the pound. 

Immediately after the reſolution relating to the prohibi- 
tion of tpirits from wheat, a motion was made, and leave 
given, to bring in a bill to continue, for a time limited, 
the act of the laſt ſeſſion, permitting the importation ' of 
ſalted beef from Ireland. This permiſſion was accordingly 
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extended to the 24th day of December, in the year 1761. 
In all probability this ſhort and temporary continuance was 
N by the favourers of the bill, in order to avoid 
the clamour and oppoſition of prejudice and ignorance, 
which would have been dangerouſly alarmed, had it been 
rendered perpetual. Yet, as undoubted evidence had prov- 
ed before the committee, while the bill was depending, 
that the importation had been of great ſervice to England, 
particularly in reducing the price of ſalted beef for the uſe 
of the navy, perhaps no conſideration ought to have pre- 
vented the legiſlature from perpetuating the law; a mea- 
ſure that would encourage the graſiers of Ireland to breed 
and fatten horned cattle, and certainly put a ſtop to 
the practice of exporting ſalted beef from that kingdom 
to 8 which undoubtedly furniſhes the traders of 
that kingdom with opportunities of exporting wool to the 
ſame country. 

As ſeveral lieutenants of counties had, for various rea- 
ſons, ſulpended all proceedings in the execution of the laws 
relating to the militia for limited times, which ſuſpenſions 
were deemed inconſiſtent with the intent of the legiſlature, 
a bill was now brought in, to enable his majeſty's lieute- 
nants of the ſeveral counties of England and Wales to pro- 
ceed in the execution of the militia laws, notwithſtanding 
any adjournments. It was enacted, that, as the ſpeedy ex- 
ecution of the laws for regulating the militia was moſt eſ- 
ſentially neceſſary at this juncture to the peace and ſecurity 
of the kingdom, every lieutenant of the place where ſuch 
ſuſpenſion had happened ſhould, within one month after the 
paſſing of this act, proceed as if there had been no ſuſpen- 
ſion; and ſummon a meeting for the ſame purpoſe once in 
every ſucceeding month, until a ſufficient number of officers, 
qualified and willing to ſerve, ſhould be found, or until 
the expiration of the act for the better ordering the militia 
forces. The eſtabliſhment of a regular militia in South- 
Britain could not fail to make an impreſſion upon the pa- 
triots of Scotland. They were convinced, from reaſon and 
experience, that nothing could more tend to the peace and 
{ſecurity of their country than ſuch an eſtabliſhment in North- 
Britain, the inhabitants of which had been peculiarly ex- 
poſed to inſurrections, which a well-regulated militia might 
have prevented, or ſtifled in the birth; and their coaſt had 
been lately alarmed by a threatened invaſion, which no— 
thing but the want of ſuch an eitabliſhment had rendered 
formidable to the natives. They thought themſelves en- 
titled to the ſame ſecurity which the legiſlature had pro- 
vided for their fellow- ſubjects, in South-Britain, and could 
not help being uneaſy at the proſpect of ſeeing themſelves 
left unarmed, and expoſed to injuries both foreign and 
domeſtic, while the ſword was put in the hands of their 
{ſouthern neighbours. Some of the members who repre- 
ſented North-Britain in parliament, moved by theſe conſi- 
derations, as well as by the carneſt injunctions of their con- 
{tituents, reſolved to make a vigorous effort, in order to 
obtain the eſtabliſhment of a regular militia in Scotland. 
In the beginning of March it was moved, and reſolved, that 
the houle would, on the 12th day of the month, reſolve it- 
ſelf into a committee, to conſider of the laws in being which 
relate to the militia in that part of Great-Britain called 
Scotland. The reſult of that enquiry was, that theſe laws 


were ineffectual. Then a motion was made for leave to 


bring in a bill for the better ordering of the mulitia forces 
in North-Britain, and though it met with great oppoſition, 
vas carried by a large majority. The principal Scottiſh 
members of the houſe were appointed, in conjunction with 
others, to prepare the bill, which was ſoon printed, and 
re-enforced by petitions preſented by the gentlemen, juſ- 
tices of the peace, and commiſſioners of the ſupply for the 
ſbire of Ayr; and by the frecholders of the ſhires of Edin- 
burgh, Stirling, Perth, and Forſar. They expreſſed their 
approbation of the eftabliſhed militia in England, and 
their ardent wiſh to ſee the benefit of that wile and ſalu- 
tary meaſure extended to North-Britain. This was an in- 
dalgence they had the greater reaſon to hope for, as by 
the articles of the Union they were undoubtedly en- 
titled to be on the ſame footing with their brethren of 


© By this law it was enacted, that if any militia-man who ſhall have been 
accepted and enrolled as a ſubſtitute, hired man, or volunteer, before the paſ- 
fing of the act, or who ſhall have been choſen by lot, whether before or after 
the paſſing of the act, hall, when embodied, or called out into actual ſervice, 
and ordered to march, leave a family unable to ſupport themſelves, the overieers 
ſhall, by order of ſome one juſtice of the peace, pay, out of the poor's rates of 
ſuch pariſh, a weekly allowance to ſuch family, according to the uſual and or- 
dinary price of labour and huſbandry there; viz. for one child under the 
age of ten years the price of one day's labour: for two children under the 
ape aforeſaid the price of two days labour ; for three or four children under 
the age aforeſaid the price of three days labour; for five or more children un- 
der the age aforeſaid the pi ice of four day's labour; and for the wife of ſuch 


lately produced in their defenceleſs country, 
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England, and as the legiſlature muſt now be cg... 
the neceſſity of ſome ſuch meaſure, by the Pr nes f 
On 
threatened invaſion of a handful of French hs why 
Theſe remonſtrances had no weight with the maj vg 
the houſe of commons, who, either unable or =Y in 
to make proper diſtinctions between the ill and pa, 
fected ſubjects of North-Britain, rejected the bill Wa. 
dangerous experiment in favour of a people amon I 
ſo many rebellions had been generated and = T0 
When the motion was made for the bill's being = dee. 
a warm debate enſued, in the courſe of which 9 
a . . Scot 
tiſn members ſpoke in behalf of their country with : 
force of argument, and a very laudable ſpirit of e 
Mr Elliot, in particular, one of the commillioner; 41 
board of admiralty, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a noble Fa 
of eloquence adorned with all the graces of oratory ,.. 
warmed with the true ſpirit of patriotiſm. Mr Of, 
the treaſury, acquitted himſelf with great honour on 1 
occaſion; ever nervous, ſteady, and ſagacious, inde = 
dent though in office, and invariable in purſuin * 
intereſt of his country. It muſt be owned, for the 90 yy 
of North-Britain, that all her repreſentatives, excent 
warmly contended for this national meaſure, which was cz; 
ried in the negative by a majority of 106, though the bil 
was exactly modelled by the late a& of parliament for the 
eſtabliſhment of the militia in England. 85 
Even this inſtitution, though certainly laudable and ne. 
ceſſary, was attended with to many unforeſcen difficyttic. 
that every ſeſſion of parliament ſince it was firſt eſtabliſh:4 
has produced new acts for its better regulation, In Api 
leave was given to prepare a bill for limiting, conficins. 
and better regulating the payment of the weekly allowance; 
made by act of parliament for the maintenance of families 
unable to ſupport themſelves during the abſence of militia. 
men embodied, and ordered out into actual ſervice; as well x; 
tor amending and improving the eſtabliſliment of the militia, 
and leſſening the number of officers entitled to Pay within 
that part of Great-Britain called England. While this bil 
was under conſideration, the houle received a petiton from 
the mayor, aldermen, town-clerk, ſherifls, gentlemen, mer. 
chants, clergy, tradeſmen, and others, inhabitants of the 
ancient city of Lincoln, repreſenting, That by an act pad 
relating to the militia, it was provided, that when any militia 
men ſhould be ordered out into actual ſervice, leaving fam 
lies unable to ſupport themſelves during their abſence, the 
overſeers of the pariſh where ſuch families refide ſhould alloy 
them ſuch weekly ſupport as ſhould be preſcribed by an 
one juſtice of the peace, which allowance thould be re-em- 
buried out of the county ſtoc. They alledged, that 3 
conſiderable number of men, inhabitants of the fail ci, 
nad entered themſelves to ſerve in the militia of the county 
of Lincoln, as volunteers, for ſeveral pariſhes and perlons; 
yet their families were, nevertheleſs, ſupported by the 
county ſtoc of the city and county of the city of Lincei., 
They took notice of the bill under dcliberation, and pray- 
ed, that if it ſhould paſs into a law they might have tech 
iclief in the premiſſes, as to the houſe thould ſeem meet. 
Regard was had to this petition in the amendmcnis to the 
bill, which patled through both houſes, and ſoon aiter 
received the royal aſſent by commiſſion. During tn 
dependaace of this biil, another was brought in, to x. 
plain ſo much of the militia act paſſed in the 31it year 0! 
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vate militia- men, upon their being ordered out into 20 
ſervice. By this law it was enacted, that the guinea, which 
by the former act was due to every private man ot cit) 
regiment or company of militia, when ordered out in 
actual ſervice, ſhould be paid to every man that {hail Ade. 


: ; - whillt ! 
wards be enrolled into ſuch regiment or company Whillt in 


actual ſervice; that no man ſhould be intitled to his clothes 
for his own uſe until he ſhould have ſerved three years, 3 
unembodied, or one year, if embodied, atter the cen 
of the clothes; and that the full pay of the militia 119% 
commence from the date of his majeſty's warrant fol d 
ing them out. The diificulties which theſe {uccemve tr, 
| ich met 
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militia-man the price of one day's labour ; but that the families of ſ 
orily as ſhould be choſen by lot, and of the ſubſtitutes, hire 7 
volunteers, already accepted and enrolled, ſhall, after the paſting 5 
receive any ſuch weekly allowance. For removing the groves buck 
of in the above petition, it is enacted, that were treaſurers * ns erk 
to overſeers any money, in purſuance of this act, on account * n 
allowance to the family of any militia-man ſerving in the militia > 0 mig 
or place other than that wherein ſuch family thall dwell, they mo mk 
an account thereof, ſigned by ſome juſtice for the place # = geo ſucd 
ſhall dwell, to the treaſurer of the county, &c. in the _ Vene = 
militia-man ſhall ſerve, who is thereupon to pay him the tums 0 ** 

to ſuch overſeers, and the ſame to be allowed in his accounts. 
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by the good effects of a national militia, provided it be 
employed in 4 national way, and for national purpoſes: but 
if the militia are embodied, and the different regiments 
chat compoſe it are marched from the reſpective counties 
to which they belong; if the men are detained for any 
length of time in actual ſervice, at a diſtance from their 
families, when they might be employed at home in works 
of induſtry, for the ſupport of their natural dependants, 
the militia becomes no other than an addition to, or aug- 
mentation of a — army, inliſted for the term of three 
ears, The labour of the men 1s loft to the community; 
they contract the idle habits and diffolute manners of the 
other troops; their families are left as incumbrances on 
the community, and the charge of their ſubſiſtence is, at 
leaſt, as heavy as that of maintaining an equal number of 
regular forces. It would not, we apprehend, be very eaſy 
to account for the government's ordering the regiments of 
militia to march from their reſpective counties, and to do 
duty for a conſiderable length of time at a great diſtance 
from their own homes, unlets we ſuppoſe this meaſure was 
taken to create in the people a diſguſt to the inſſitution of 
the militia, which was an eſtabliſhment extorted from the 
ſecretary by the voice of the nation. We may add, that 
ſome of the inconveniences attending a militia will never 
be totally removed while the perſons drawn by lot for that 
ſervice are at liberty to hire ſubititut<s ; for 1t cannot be 
ſuppoſed that men of ſubſtance will incur the danger, fa- 
tigue, and damage of „V. in perſon, while they can 
hire among the loweſt claſs of people mercenaries of deſ- 
perate fortune and abandoned -morals, who will greedily 
ſeize the opportunity of being paid for renouncing that 
labour by which they were before obliged to maintain them. 
ſelves and their family connexion: it would, thereforc, 
deſerve the conſideration of the legiſlature, whether the 
privilege of hiring ſubſtitutes ſhould not be lirmired to cer- 
tain claſſes of men, who are either raiſed by their rank in 
life above the neceſſity of ſerving in perſon, or engaged in 
fuch occupations as cannot be intermitted without preju- 
dice to the common-wealth. It muſt be allowed, that the 
regulation in this new act, by which the families of ſub- 
ſtitutes are deprived of any relief from the pariſh, will not 
only diminiſh the burthen of the poor's rates; but alſo, 
by raifing the price of mercenaries, oblige a greater num- 
ber of the better ſort to ſerve in perſon. Without all doubt, 
the fewer ſubſtitutes that are employed, the more depen- 
dence may be placed upon the militia in the preſervation of 
our rights and privileges, and the more will the number 
of the diſciplined men be increaſed, becauſe, at the expi- 
ration of every three years, the lot-men mult be changed, 
and new militia-men choſen ; but the ſubſtitutes will, in all 
probability, continue for life in the ſervice, provided they 
can find lot-men to hire them at every rotation. The rea- 
der will forgive our being fo circumſtantial upon the re- 
gulations of an inſtitution which we cannot help regarding 
with a kind of enthuſiaſtic affection. 

In the latter end of November the houſe of commons 
received a petition from feveral noblemen, gentlemen, 
and others, inhabitants of Eaft-Greenwich, and places ad- 
jacent, in Kent, repreſenting, that in the ſaid pariſh, with- 
in a quarter of a mile of the town diſtinguiſhed by a royal 
palace, and royal hoſpital for ſcamen, there was a maga- 
zine, containing great quantities of gunpowder, frequently 
to the amount of 6000 barrels: that, beſides the great 
danger which muſt attend all places of that kind, the faid 
magazine food in an open field, unencloſed by any fortt- 
fication or defence whaifoever, conſequently expoſed to 
treachery, and cvery other accident. They alledged, that 
if, through treachery, lightning, or any other accident, 
this magazine ſhould take fire, not only their lives and 
properties, but the palace and hoſpital, the king's yards 
and ſtores at Deptford and Woolwich, the banks and 
navigation of the Thames, with the ſhips failing” and at 
anchor in that river, would be inevitably deſtroyed, and in- 
conceivable damage would accrue to the cities of London 
and Weſtminſter. They, moreover, obſerved that the ma- 
gazine was then in a dangerous condition, ſupported on 
all ſides by props that were decayed at the foundation; 
that in caſe it ſhould fall, the powder would, in all proba- 

llity, take fire, and produce the dreadful calamities above 
recited : they, therefore, prayed that the magazine might 
be removed to ſome more convenient place, where any ac- 
cident would not be attended with ſuch diſmal conſe- 
quences. The ſubject of this remonſtrance was fo preſ- 
ling and important, that a committee was immediately ap- 
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ulation were made to obviate will be amply recompenſed 


pointed to take the affair into conſideration, and ptocure 
an eſtimate for purchaſing lands, and erecting a powder- 
magazine, at Purfleet, in Eſſex, near the banks of the ri- 
ver, together with a guard-houſe, barracs, and all other 
neceſſary conveniences. While the report of the commit- 
tee lay upon the table for the peruſal of the members, mr. 
Chancellor of the exchequer, by his majeſty's command, 
acquainted the houſe, that the king, having been informed 
of the ſubject matter of the petition, recommended it to 
the conſideration of the commons. Leave was immediately 
given to prepare a bill, founded on the reſolutions of the 
committee; which, having been duely conſidered, altered, 
and amended, paſſed through both liouſes to the foot of 
the throne, where it obtained the royal ſanction. The 
magazine was accordingly removed to Purfteet, an incon- 

ſiderable and ſolitary village, where there will be little 

danger of accident, and wherè no great damage would at- 

tend an exploſion: but, in order to render this poſſible ex- 

ploſion ſtill leſs dangerous, it would be neceflary to form 

the magazine of ſmall diſtinct apartments, totally indepen- 

dent of each other, that, in caſe one ſhould be accidentally 

blown up, the reſt might ſtand unaffected. The ſame plan 

ought to be adopted in the conſtruction of all combuſtible 

ſtores ſubject to conſlag:1tion. The marine bill, and mu- 

tiny bill, as annual regulations, were prepared in the uſual 

form, paſſed both houſes without oppoſition, and received 

the royal aſſent. 

The next affair that engroſſed the deliberation of the 
commons was a meaſure relating to the internal economy 
of the metropolis. The ſheriffs of London delivered a 
petition from the lord-mayor, aldermen, and commons, in 
common-council aſſembled, repreſenting, that ſeveral 
{ircets, lanes, and paflages within the city of London, and 
i bertivs thereof, were too narrow and incommodious for 
de paſting and repaſſing as well of foot paſſengers as of 
coaches, carts, and other carriages, to the prejudice and 
11convenience of the owners and inhabitants of houſes, and 
to the great hindrance of buſineſs, trade, and commerce. 
They alledged, that theſe defects might be remedied, and 
ſeveral new ſtreets opened within the ſaid city and liberties, 
to the great eaſe, ſafety, and convenience of paſſengers, as 
well as to the advantage of the public in general, if they, 
the petitioners, were enabled to widen and enlarge the 
narrow ſtreets, lanes, and paſſages, to open and lay out 
ſuch new ſtreets and ways, and to purchaſe the ſeveral 
houſes, buildings, and grounds which might be neceſſary 
for theſe purpoſes. They took notice, that there were ſe- 
veral houfes within the city and liberties, partly erected 
over the ground of other proprietors; and others, of which 
the ſeveral floors or apartments belonged to different per- 
ſons; ſo that difficulties and diſputes frequently aroſe 
—_— the {aid ſeveral owners and proprietors about pul- 
ling down or re-building the party-walls and premities; 
that ſuch re-building was often prevented or delayed, to 
the great injury and inconvenience of thoſe owners who 
were deſirous to re- build; that it would, therefore, be of 
public benefit, and frequently prevent the ſpreading of the 
fatal effects of fire, if ſome proviſion were made by law, as 
well for determining ſuch diſputes in a ſummary way, as 
for explaining and amending the laws then in being re- 
lating to the building of party-walls. They, theretore, 
prayed that leave might be given to bring in a bill for enab- 
ling the petitioners to widen and enlarge the ſeveral ſtreers, 
lanes, and paſſages, and to open new ftrects and ways to 
be therein limited and deſcribed; as well for determin- 
ing, in a ſummary way, all diſputes ariſing about the re- 
building of houſes or tenements within the ſaid city and 
liberties, wherein ſeveral perſons have an intermixed pro- 
perty ; and for explaining and amending the Jaws in being 
relating to theſe particulars. A committee being appoint- 
ed to examine the matter of this petition, agreed to a re- 
port, upon which leave was given to prepare a bill, and this 


was brought in accordingly. Next day a great number 


of citizens repreſented, in another petition, that the paye- 
ment of the city and liberties was often damaged, by being 
broken up for the purpoſes of amending or new-laying 
water-pipes belonging to the proprictors of water-works ; 
and praying that proviſion might be made in the bill then 
depending to compel thoſe proprietors to make good any 
damage that ſhould be done to the pavement by the leak- 
ing or burſting of the e. or opening the pave- 
ment for alterations. In conſequence of this Kone] ed 
tion, ſome amendments were made in the bill, which paſ- 
ſed chrough both houſes, and was enacted into a law, under 
the title of An act for 2 certain ſtreets, lanes, 
| A 
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and paſſages, within the city of London and liberties 
thereof; and for opening certain new ſtreets and ways with- 
in the ſame, and for other purpoſes therein mentioned . 

The inhabitants of Weltminſter had tong laboured un- 
der the want of a fiſh-market, and complained that the 
price of this ſpecies of proviſion was kept up at an exor- 
bitant rate by the fraudulent combination of a few dealers, 
who engroſſed the whole market at Billingſgate, and de- 
ſtroyed great quantities of fiſh, in order to enhance the 
value 1 thoſe that remained. An act of parliament had 
paſſed in the 22d year of his preſent majeſty's reign, for 
eſtabliſhing a free market for the ſale of fiſh in Weſtmin- 
ſter; and, ſeven years after that period, it was found ne- 
ceſſary to procure a ſecond, for explaining and amending 
the firſt: but neither effectually anſwered the purpoſes of 
the legiſlature. In the month of January of the preſent 
ſeſſion the houſe took into conſideration a petition of the 
ſeveral fiſhermen trading to Billingſgate- market repreſent- 
ing the hardſhip to which they were expoſed by the ſaid 
acts; particularly forfeitures of veſſels and cargoes, incur- 
red by the negligence of ſervants, who had omitted to 
make the particular entries which the two acts preſcribed. 
This petition Dewey examined by a committee, and the re- 
port being made, leave was given to bring in a new bill, 
which ſhould contain effectual proviſion for the better ſup- 
plying the cities of London 1 Weſtminſter with fiſh, and 
for preventing the abuſes of the fiſnmongers. It was inti- 
tuled, A bill to repeal ſo much of an act paſſed in the 
29th of George II. concerning a free market for fiſh at 
Weſtminſter as requires fiſhermen to enter their fiſhing- 
veſſels at the office of the ſearcher of the cuſtoms at Graveſ- 
end, and to regulate the ſale of fiſh at the firſt hand in the 
fiſh-markets in London and Weſtminſter; and to prevent 
ſaleſmen of fiſh buying fiſh to ſell again on their own ac- 
count; and to allow bret and turbot, brill and pearl, al- 
though under the reſpective dimenſions mentioned in a 
former act, to be imported and ſold; and to puniſh perſons 
who ſhall take or ſell any ſpawn, brood, or fiſh of fry, un- 
ſizeable fiſh, or fiſh out of ſeaſon, or ſmelts under the ſize 
of five inches, and for other PEP Though this and 
the former bill, relating to the ſtreets and houſes of Lon- 
don, are inſtances that evince the care and attention of the 
legiſlature, even to minute particulars of the internal œco- 
nomy of the kingdom, we can hardly confider them as ob- 
jects of ſuch dignity and importance as to demand the de- 
liberations of the parliament, but think they naturally fall 
within the cognizance of the municipal magiſtracy. After 
all, perhaps the moſt effectual method for ſupplying Weſt- 
minſter with plenty of fiſh, at reaſonable rates, would be 
to execute with rigour the laws already enacted againſt 
foreſtalling and regrating; an expedient that would ſoon 
diffolve all monopolies and combinations among the tra- 
ders; to increaſe the number of markets in London and 
Weſtminſter; and to eſtabliſh two general markets at the 
Nore, one on each fide of the river, where the fiſhing veſſels 
might unload their cargoes, and return to fea without de- 
lay. A number of light boats might be employed to con- 
vey freſh fiſh from theſe marts to London and Weſtmin- 
ſer, where all the different fiſh- markets might be plenti- 
fully ſupplied at a reaſonable expence ; for it cannot be ſup- 
poſed, that while the freſh fiſh are brought up the river in 
the filhing ſmacs themſelves, which can hardly fave the 
tides, to Billingſgate, they will ever dream of carrying their 
cargoes above bridge; or that the price of fiſh can be con- 
fderably lowered, while the fiſhing veſlels loſe ſo much 
time in running up to Graveſend or Billingſgate. 

The annual committee being appointed to enquire what 
laws were expired, or near expiring, agreed to certain re— 
ſolutions ; upon which a bill was prepared, and obtained 
the royal aſſent, importing a continuation of ſeveral laws, 
namely, the ſeveral clauſes mentioned of the acts in the 
fifth and eighth of George I. againſt clandeſtine running of 
uncuſtomed goods, except the clauſes relating to quaran- 
tine; the act paſſed in the third of George II. relating to 
the carrying rice from Carolina; the act in the ſeventh of 
the lame reign, relating to cochineal and indigo; and that 
of the twelfth of George II. ſo far as it related to the im- 
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4 The openings to be made, and the paſſages to be improved and enlarg- 
ed, were aſcertained by two ſchedules, annexed to the act. With reſpect to 
the houſes, buildings, and grounds to be purchaſed, the mayor, aldermen, and 
commons of the city, in common-council aſſembled, or a committee appoint- 
ed by them, were empowered to fix the price by agreement with the reſpec- 
tive proprietors, or otherwiſe by a jury, in the uſual manner, With regard 
to party-walls, the act ordains, that the proprietor of either 8 houſe 
may compel the proprietor of the other to agree to its being pulled down and 
re- built, and to pay a moiety of the expence, even though it ſhould not be 
neceſſary to pull down or re-build either of their houſes : that all party-walls 
ſhall be at leaſt two bricks and a half in thickneſs in the cellar, and two bricks 
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raging the making of ſail-cloth, by a duty of 


acquired from the practice, were cither felt or apprehend- 
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portation of printed books. There was alſo a law e 
to continue to the 29th day of September, in the 
an act paſſed in the 12th year of queen Anne, 


acteq, 
r 0% 
for encoy. 
laid upon all foreign-made fails and ſail-cloth i Per 
and a bounty in the ſame proportion granted u. 8 
home-made ſail-cloth and canvas fit for, or made int 7 al 
and exported; another act was. paſled, for continuin Kim, 
tain laws relating to the additional number of 100 1.8. 
coaches and chairs, which law was rendered 5 
The next law we ſhall mention was intended to bla 
the moſt important that ever fell under the cogniz a ot 
the legiſlature: it was a law that affected the N 
nity, and independency of parliaments. By an act: dig. 
in the ninth year of the rei pale 


] n of queen Anne ir Was nr 
vided that no perſon ſhould be choſen a member of = 
1 


liament who did not poſſeſs in England or Wales, an 2 

freehold or copyhold, for life, according to the follo rx 
qualifications : for every knight of a ſhire 600], per an Ving 
over and above what will ſatisfy all incumberances *.* 
zool. per annum for every citizen, burgeſs, and bands 
cinque-ports. It was allo decreed, that the return of 2 
perſon not thus qualified ſhould be void; and chat IF 
candidate, ſhould, at the reaſonable requeſt of an : 
candidate at the time of election, or b 1 


This reſtraint was by no means ey, 


Ice 
Vere 
ular, 


N reſtored and cancelled after the election. By thi; 
ſcandalous fraud the intention of the legiſlature was fry. 
trated, the dignity of parliament proſtituted, the camp 
of perjury and corruption extended, and the vengeance of 
heaven ſet at defiance. Through this infamous channel 
the miniſtry had it in their power to thruſt into parliament 
a ſet of venal beggars, who, as they depended upon thei 
bounty, would always be obſequious to their will, andvoc: 
according to direction, without the leaſt regard to the di- 
tates of their conſcience, or to the advantage of their coun- 
try. The miſchiefs attending ſuch a vile colluſion, and in 
particular the undue influence which the crown muſt hae 


ed by ſome honeſt patriots, who after divers unſuccelsu) 
efforts, at length preſented to the houſe a bill, importing 
that every perſon who ſhall be elected a member of the 
houſe of commons ſhould, before he preſumed to take his 
ſeat, deliver to the clerk of the houſe, at the table, while the 
commons are fitting, and the ſpeaker in the chair, a payer 
or ſchedule, ſigned by himſelf, containing a rental or pa- 
ticular of the lands, tenements, or hereditaments whereby 
he makes out his qualification, ſpecifying the nature of Is 
eſtate, whether meſſuage, land, rent, tythe, or what elle; 
and if ſuch eſtate conſiſts of meſſuages, lands, or tyiles, 
then ſpecifying in whoſe occupation they are; and it n 
rent, then ſpecifying the names of the owners or poſletiors 
of the lands and tenements out of which ſuch rent 15 1400. 
ing, and alſo ſpecifying the pariſh, townſhip, or precint 
and county, in which the ſaid eſtate lies, and the value 
thereof; and every ſuch perſon ſhall, at the ſame time, 
alſo take and ſubſcribe the following oath, to be fairly wit. 
ten at the bottom of the paper or ſchedule: 

© I A. B. do ſwear that the above is a true rental: | 
that I truly, and bona fide, have ſuch an eſtate in la - 
equity, to and for my own uſe and benefit, of and in 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments above deſcribed, om 
and above what will ſatisfy and clear all incumberane- 
that may affect the ſame; and that ſuch eſtate hah 11. 
been granted or made over to me fraudently, on puff 
quality me to be a member of this houſe. So help 3 
God !* | 


ani 


. wy d 
that if any dect 
It _— 90 b defirous 10/7 
hi in the expence, 1 
"If any houſe ſhould 
101 
ereafter be preſented by any inqueſt, or grand-jury, in London, a. — 
a ruinous condition, the court of mayor and alder men is, by ay . damaged 
ered to pull it down at the expence of the ground-landlord. i Maler- wolle, 
pavements, not ſufficiently repaired by the propnetors of t n refuſing 
any juſtice of the peace in LS is veſted with power, — d with g9 
or delaying to make it good, to cauſe it to be effectually felge 
materials at their expence. 


thick upwards, to the top of the garret-floor. 
houſe belongs to ſeveral proprietors, any one of them, 
build, may oblige the others to concur, and join with 
22 their ſhares at a price to be fixed by a qury. 


ner 


vided that the ſaid paper or ſchedule, with the oath 

I ef d, ould be carefully kept by the clerk, to be in- 
ſoected by the members of the houſe of commons, without 
fe or reward: that if any perſon elected to ſerve in any future 
arliament ſhould preſume to fit or vote as a member of the 
houſe of commons before he had delivered in ſuch a paper or 
ſchedule, and taken the oath aforeſaid, or ſhould not be qua- 
lified according to the true intent or meaning of this act, 
his election ſhall be void; and every perſon ſo fitting and 
voting ſhall forfeit a certain ſum, to be recovered by ſuch 
perſon as ſhall ſue for the ſame by action or debt, bill, plaint, 
or information, whereon no eſſoign, privilege, protection, 


or wager of law ſhould be allowed, and only one impar- 


lance : that if = perſon ſhould have delivered in, and 
ſworn to, his qualification as aforeſaid, and taken his ſeat 
inthe houſe of commons, yet at any time after ſhould, dur- 
ing the continuance of ſuch parliament, fell diſpote of, 
alien, or any otherwiſe incumber the eſtate, or any part 
thereof compriſed in the ſchedule, fo as to leffen or reduce 
the ſame under the value of the qualification by law direct- 
ed; every ſuch perſon, under a certain penalty, muſt de- 
liver in a new, or further qualification, according to the 
true intent and meaning of this act, and ſwear to the fame, 
in manner before directed, before he ſhall again preſume to 
ſit or vote as a member of the houſe of commons; that in 
caſe any action, ſuit, or information ſhould be brought, in 
purfuance of this act, againſt any member of the houſe of 
commons, the clerk of the houſe ſhall, upon demand, torth- 
with deliver a true and atteſted copy of the paper or ſche- 
dule fo delivered into him as aforeſaid by ſuch member as 
the plantiff or roſecutor, or his attorney or agent, paying 
a certain ſum for the ſame; which being a true copy, thall 
be admitted to be given in evidence upon the trial of any 
iflue in any ſuch action. Provided always, that nothing 
contained in this act ſhall extend to the eldeſt {vn or heir 
apparent of any peer or lord of parliament, or of any per- 
ſon qualified to ſerve as knight of the ſhire, or to the mem- 


bers for either of the univerſities in that part of Great-Bri- 


tain called England, or to the members for that part of 
Great-Britain called Scotland. Such was the ſubſtance of 
the bill, as originally preſcated to the houſe of commons; 
but it was altered in ſuch a manner, as, we are afraid, will 
fail in anſwering the ſalutary purpoles for which it was in- 
tended by thoſe who brought it into the houte. Notwith- 
ſanding the proviſions made in the act as it now ſtands, 
any miniſter or patron may ſtill introduce his penſioners, 
clerks, and creatures into the houle, by means of the old 
method of temporary conveyance, though the farce muſt 
now be kept up until the member ſhall have delivered in 
his ſchedule, taken his oath, and his ſeat in parhament ; 
then he may deliver up his conveyance, or execute a re- 
conveyance, without running any rifk of loſing his feat, or 
of being puniſhed for his fraud or perjury. The extenſive 
influence of the crown, the general corruptibilicy of indi- 
viduals, and the obſtacles ſo induſtriouſly thrown in the way 
of evecy ſcheme contrived to vindicate the independency of 
parliaments, muſt have produced very mortifying reflections 
on the breaſt of every Britain warmed with the genuine love 
of his country. He muſt have perceived that all the bul- 
warks of the conſtitution were little better than buttreſles of 


* The following declaration made to. the chiefs of the oppoſition will ren- 
der the memory of the late prince of Wales dear to lateſt poſterity : 

His royal highneſs has authoriſed lord T. and fr F. D. to give the moſt 
politive aſſurances to the gentlemen, in the oppoſition oi his upright inten- 
tions; that he is thoroughly convinced of the diftrefſes and calauuties that 
hare befallen, and every day are more likely to befall, this country: and 
therefore invites all well-wiſhers to this countty and its conſtitutiou to coaleſe 
and unite with him, and upon the following priuciple only: 

His royal highneſs promiſes, and will declare it openly, that it is his in- 
tention totally to aboliſh any diſtinctions for the future of parties; and as far 
as lies in his power, and as ſoon as it does lie in his power, to take away for 
ever all proſcription from any ſet of men whatever who arc friends to the 
conſtitution: and therefore, will promote for the preſent, and when it is in 
his power, will immediately grant, 8 ; 

irſt, a bill to empower all gentlemen to act as juſtices of peace paying land- 
tax tor zool. per annum, in any county where he intends to ſerve, 

Secondly, His royal highneſs promiſes in like manner, to ſupport, and 
forthwith grant, whenever he ſhall have it in his power, a bil! to create and 
eſtabliſh a numerous and effectual militia throughout the kingdom. 

Thisdly, His royal highneſs promiſes, in like manner, to promote and 
ſupport, and likewite grant, when it is in his power, a bill to exclude all 
military officers in'the land- ſervice, under the degree of colonels of regiments, 
and in the ſea-ſervice, under the degree of rear-admirals, from fitting in the 
houſe of commons. : OS. 

Fourthly, His royal highneſs promiſes that he will, when in his power, 
grant enquiries into the great number of abuſes in offices, and does not doubt 
7 the afſiſtance of all honeſt men, to enable him to correct the ſame for the 

uture. 

Fithly, His royal highneſs promiſes, and will openly declare, that he will 
make no agreement with, or join in the ſupport of any adminiſtration what- 
ever, without previouſly obtaining the above-mentioned points 1n behalf of 
the people, and for tlie ſake of good goverument. Upon theſe conditions 
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ice, which would infallibly thaw before the heat of miniſ- 
terial influence, when artfully concentrated ; that either a 
miniſter's profeſſions of patriotiſm were inſincere, or his 
credit inſufficient to effect any eſſential alteration in the un- 
popular meaſures of government; and that, after all, the 
liberties of the nation could never be ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, 
as by the power, generoſity, and virtue of a patriot king. 
This inference could not fail to awake the remembrance of 
that amiable prince, whom fate untimely ſnatched from the 
eager hopes and warm affection of a whole nation, before he 
had it in his power to manifeſt and eſtabliſh his favourite 
maxin, That a monarch's glory was inſeparably connected 
with the happineſs of his people.“ 

[1760] On the 1ſt day of February, a motion was made, 
and leave given, to bring in a bill for enabling his majeſty to 
make leaſes and copies of offices, lands, and hereditaments, 
parcel of his duchy of Cornwall, or annexed to the ſame; 
accordingly, it paſſed through both houſes without oppoſiti- 
on, and enacted, that all leaſes and grants made, or to be 
made, by his majeſty, within ſeven years next enſuing in, 
or annexed to, the ſaid duchy, under the limitations there- 
in mentioned, ſhould be good and effectual in law againſt 
his majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, and againſt all other 
perlons that ſhould hereafter inherit the ſaid duchy, either 
by. act of parliament, or any limitation whatſoever. This 
act appears the more extraordinary, as the prince of Wales, 
who has a fort of right by preſcription to the duchy of Corn- 
wall, was then of age, and might have been put in poſſeſſion 
of it by the paſſing of a patent. The houſe having peruſed 
an account of the produce of the fund eſtabliſhed for paying 
annuities granted in the year 1759, with the charge on that 
fund on the zthof January the ſucceeding year, it appeared that 
there had been a conſiderable deficiency in the ſaid fund on 
the th of July preceeding, and this had been made good out 
of the ſinking- fund, by a reſolution of the 7th of February, 
already particulariſed. They, therefore, inſtructed the com- 
mittee of ways and means to confider ſo much of the annu- 
ity and lottery act paſſed in the preceding ſeſſion as related 
to the three per centum annuities, amounting to the ſum of 
7,590,000]. granted in the year 1759; and alſo to conſider 
ſo much of the ſaid act as related to the ſubſidy of poundage 
upon certain goods and merchandize to be imported into 
this kingdom, and the additional inland duty on coffee and 
chocolate, The committee having taken theſe points into 
deliberation, agreed to the two reſolutions we have already 
mentioned, with reſpect to the conſolidation, and a bill 
was brought in for adding thoſe annuities granted in the 
year 1759to the joint ſtoc of three per centum annuities con- 
ſolidated by the acts of the 25th, 28th, 2gth, and 32d years 
of his majeſty's reign ; and for ſeveral duties therein men- 
tioned, to the finking-fund. The committee was afterwards 
empowered to teceive a clauſe for cancelling ſuch lottery 
tickets as were made forth in purſuance of an act paſſed in the 
zoth year of his majeſty's reign, and were not then diſpoſed 
of: a clauſe for this purpole was accordingly added to the 
bill, which paſſed through both houſes without oppoſition, 
and received the royal aſſent at the end of the ſeſſion. 

On the 29th day of April, lord North preſented to the 
houſe a bill for encouraging the exportation of rum and 
ſpirits of the growth, produce, and manufacture of the 


and theſe conditions only, his royal highneſs thinks he has a right not to 
doubt of having a moſt cordial ſupport from all thoſe good men who mean 
their country and this conſtitution well, and that they will become his aud 
his family's friends, and unite with him to promote the good government of 
this country and that they will follow him, upon theſe principles, both in 
court and out of court, and if he ſhould live to form an adminiſtration, it 
ſhould be compoſed without diſtinction of men of dignity, knowledge and 
probity, His royal higneſs further promiſes to accept of no more, if offered 
to him, than 800, oool. for his civil-liſt, by way of rent-charge. 


Anſwer to the foregoing propoſal. 


THE lords and gentlemen to whom a paper has been communicated, 
containing his royal highneſs the prince's gracious intentions upon ſeveral 
weighty aud important points, of the greateit conſequence to the honour and 
mtereſt of his majeſty*s government, and abſolutely neceſſary tor the reſtor- 
ing and perpetuating the true uſe and deſign of parliament, the E of 
our excellent conſtitution, and the happineſs and welfare of the whole nation, 
do therein with the greateſt ſatisfaction obſerve, and moſt gratefully acknow- 
ledge, the uprightneis and generolity of his royal highneſs's noble lentiments 
and refolutions. And, therefore, beg leave to return their moſt dutiful and 
humble thanks for the tame, and to aſſute his royal highneſs that they will 
conſtantly and ſteadily uſe their utmoſt endeavours to ſupport thoſe his wiſe 
and falutary purpoſes, that the throne may be ſtrengthened, religion and 
morality encomaged, faction and corruption deſtroyed, the purity and 
eflence of parliament reſtored, and the happineſs and welfare of our conſtituti- 
preſerved, 


When the above anſwer was returned to the prince, there were preſent, 

The duke of B—, the earl of L—, the eail of S—, the earl of T—, the 
earl of W—, the earl of 8—, lord F—, lord W—, fir Watkin William 
Wynne, fir John H. C—, fir Walter B—, fir Robert G-, mr. F—, 
mr. P—, mr. C—. ö 
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Britiſh ſugar plantations from Great-Britain, and of Britiſh 
ſpirits made from melaſſes; a bill which in a little time ac- 
quired the ſanction of the royal aſſent. Towards the end of 
April, admiral Townſhend preſented a bill for the more 
ſecuring the payment of ſuch prize and bounty monies as 
are appropriated to the uſe of the Greenwich-hoſpital by an 
act pailed in the 29th year of his majeſty's reign. As by 


O 


that law no time was limitted, or particular method pre- 


ſcribed for giving notifications of the day appointed for the 
payment of the ;Gares of the prizes and bounty money; 
and many agents had neglected to ſpecify in the notifica- 
tion given in the London Gazette for payment of ſhares of 
2 condemned in the courts of admiralty in Great- 

ritain, the particular day or time when ſuch payments 
were to commence, whereby it was rendered difficult, if 
not impoſible, to aſcertain the time when the hoſpital at 
Greenwich became entitled to the unclaimed ſhares, of con- 
ſequence could not enjoy the full benefit of the act: the bill 
now prepared imported, that from and after the 1ſt day of 
September in the preſent year, all notifications of the pay- 
ment of the ſhares of prizes taken by any of his majelty's 
ſhips of war, and condemned in Great-Britain, and from 
— after the firſt day of February, in the year 1761, all no- 
tifications of the payment of the ſhares and prizes taken 
and condemned in any other of his majeſty's dominions in 
Europe, or in any of the Britiſh plantations in America; 
and from and after the 25th day of Divcanitier, in the year 
1761, all notifications of the payment of the ſhares of prizes 
taken andcondemned in any other of his majeſty's dominions, 
ſhall be reſpectively given and publiſhed in the following 
manner: if the prize be condemned in any court of admi- 
ralty in Great-Britain, ſuch notification, under the agent's 
hand, ſhall be publiſhed in the London Gazette: and if 
condemned in any court of admiralty in any other of his 


majeſty's dominions, ſuch notification ſhall be publiſhed in 


like manner in the Gazette, or other newſpaper of public 
authority, of the iſland or place where the prize is con- 
demned; and if there ſhould be no gazette, or ſuch newſ- 
paper publiſhed there, then in ſome or one of the public 
newſpapers of the place; and ſuch agents ſhall deliver to 
the collector, cuſtomer, or ſearcher, or his lawful deputy, 


and if there ſhall be no ſuch officer, then the principal of- 


ficer, or officers of the place where the prize is condemned, 
or to the lawful deputy of ſuch principal officer, two of 
the gazettes or other newſpapers in which ſuch notificati- 
ons are inſerted ; and if there ſhall not be any public newſ- 
papers in any ſuch iſland or place, the agent ſhall give two 
fuch notifications in writing, under his hand; and every 
ſuch colle&or, or other officer as aforeſaid, ſhall ſubſcribe 
his name on both the ſaid gazettes, newſpapers, or written 
notifications, and, by the firſt ſhip which ſhall ſail from 
thence to any port of Great-Britain, ſhall tranſmit to the 
treaſurer or deputy treaſurers of the ſaid royal hoſpital one 
of the ſaid notifications, with his name ſo ſubſcribed, to 
be there regiſtered, and ſhall faithfully preferve and keep 
the other, with his name thereon ſubſcribed in his own 
cuſtody ; and in every notification as aforeſaid the agent 
all ſpecify his place of abode, and the preciſe day of the 
month and year appointed for the payment of the reſpective 
ſhares to the captors; and all notifications with reſpect to 
prizes condemned in Great-Britain ſhall be publiſhed in 
the London Gazette three days at leaſt before any ſhare of 
ſuch prize {ball be paid; and with reſpect to prizes con- 
demned in any other part of his majelty's dominions, fuch 
notifications ſhall be delivered to the {aid collector, or other 
officers as aforeſaid, three days at leaſt before any ſhare of 
fuch prize ſhall be paid. It was likewife enacted, that the 
agents for the diſtribution of bounty-bills ſhould inſert, 
and publiſh under their hands, in the London Gazette, 
three days at leaſt before payment, public notifications of 
the day and year appointed, for ſuch payment, and alſo 
inſert therein their reſpective places of abode.. The bill, 
EVEN as it pow ſtands, is liable to ſeveral objections. It 
may be dangerous to leave the money of the unclaimed 
ſhares ſo long as three years in the hands of the agent, who, 
together with his ſecurities, may prove inſolvent before the 
expiraiton of that term: then the time preſcribed to the 
{atlors within which their claim is limited appears to be 
too ſhort, when we conlider that they may be ſo circum- 
ſtanced, turned over to another ſhip, and conveyed to a 
ciftant part of the globe, that they {hall have no opportu- 
nity to claim payment; and ſhould three years elapſe before 
they could make application to the agent, they would find 
their bounty or prize- money appropriated to the uſe of 
Greenwich-hoſpital; nay, ſhould they die. in the courſe of 
the voyage, it would be loſt to their heirs and executors, 
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within the time limited, + oe bly Cain 

A committee having been appointed to IF 
original ſtandards of e — meaſures 11 5 4 rw the 
of England, to conſider the laws relating thereto Aden 
report their obſervations thereupon, together with tl. wk 
nion of the molt effectual means for aſcertainin 54 
forcing uniform and certain ſtandards of weights rp 1 
ſures, they prepared copies, models, patterns, and der. 
tiples, and preſented them to the — 2 chen the 
locked up by the clerk of the houſe; and lord ag 
ee, a bill, according to order, for enforcin To 
ormity of weights and meaſures to the ſtandards h 8 4 
be eſtabliſhed : but this meaſure, which had been 10 8 
in dependence, was not yet fully diſcuſſed, and the fa 
ards and weights were reſærved to another occaſion. Frog 
was made for reviving and continuing ſo much of a 
paſſed in the 12ſt year of his majeſty's reign n 
more effectual trial and puniſhment of high-treaſon . 
highlands of Scotland; and alſo for continuing two = 
acts paſſed in the th and 21ſt years of his majeſty”s ay . 
ſo far as they relate to the more effectual dilarming . 
highlands of Scotland, and ſecuring the peace e 
and to allow further time for making afjfidavits of 1 
cution of articles or contracts of clerks to attornies or on 
tors, and filing thereof. The king having been pleaſed; 
pardon George Keith, earl Mariſchal of Scotland, who , 
been attainted for rebellion in the year 1716, the parliancs 
confirmed this indulgence, by paſſing an act to enable * 
ſaid George Keith, late earl Mariſchal, to ſue or enten 
any action of ſuit, notwithſtanding his attainder, and tot. 
move any diſability in him, by reaſon of the faid amy, 
der, to take or inherit any real or perſonal eſtate that mi; 
and ſhall hereafter deſcend or come to him, or which he 
was intitled to in reverſion or remainder before his attir. 
der. This nobleman, uniyerſally reſpected for his prohir 
and underſtanding, had been employed as embaflador t 
the court of France by the king of Pruſſia, and was af. 
ally at this juncture in the ſervice of that monarch, who, i 
all probability, interceded with the king of England in bi 
behalf. When his pardon had paſſed the ſeals, he repairel 
to London, and was preſented to his majeſty, by whom he 
was very graciouſly received. 

Theſe and a good number of other bills of leſs impor: 
tance, both private and public, were paſſed into laws by com. 
miſſion, on the 22d day of May, when the lord-keeper d 
the great ſeal cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech to both hou, 
He began with an aſſurance that his majeſty looked bac on 
their proceeding with entire ſatisfaction. He ſaid, the duty 
and affection u hich they had exprefled for the king's per 
lon and government, the zeal and unanimity they had ſhov- 
ed in maintaining the true intereſt of their country, could 
only be equalled by what his majeſty had formerly expe- 
rienced from this parliament. He told them it would har: 
given his majeſty the moſt ſenſible pleaſure, had he bee 
able to aſſure them that his endeavours to promote a ęe. 
neral peace had met with more ſuitable returns. He ob. 
ſerved, that his majeſty, in conjunction with his good bio. 
ther and ally, the king of Pruſſia, had choſen to give ther 
enemies proofs of this equitable diſpoſition, in the midi: ol 
a ſeries of glorious victories; an opportunity the molt pro- 
per to take ſuch a ſtep with dignity, and to manifeſt to al 
Europe the purity and moderation of his views. After luc 
a conduct, he ſaid, the king had the comfort to reliec: 
that the ſurther continuance of the calamities of war cod 
not be imputed to him or his allies; that he truſted in te 
bleſſing of heaven upon the juſtice of his arms, and up 
thoſe ample means which the zeal of the parliament in 
good a cauſe had wiſely put into his hands, that his future 
ſucceſſes in carrying on the war would not fall ſhort of 
the paſt; and that, in the event, the public tranquillity 
would be reſtored on ſolid and durable foundations. Ht 
acquainted them that his majeſty had taken the moſt effect 
care to augment the combined army in Germany : and 
the ſame time to keep up ſuch a force at home as mig 
fruſtrate any attemps of the enemy to invade theie King: 
doms; ſuch attemps as had hitherto ended only in then 
own confuſion. He took notice that the royal navy s 
never in a more flouriſhing and reſpectable condition; ® 
the ſingle victory obtained laſt winter over the French flit 
on their own coaſts had given luſtre to his majeſty's arms, 
freſh ſpirit to his maritime forces, and reduced the naval 
ſtrength of France to a very low ebb. He gave them e 
underſtand that his majeſty had diſpoſed his ſquadrons" 
ſuch a manner as might beſt conduce to the annoyance * 
his enemies; to the des of his own dominions, both 11 


who being ignorant of their title; could not pog; 
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Europe and America; to the preſerving and putſuing his 
conqueſts as well as to the protection of his ſubjects, which 
he had extremely at heart. He told the commons, that no- 
thing could reheve his majeſly's royal mind, under the anxiety 
he felt for the burthens of his faithful ſubjects, but the public- 
ſpirited chearfulneſs with which the houſe had granted him 
ſuch large ſupplies, and his conviction that they were ne- 
ceſſary for the ſecurity and effential intereſts of his king- 
toms; he, therefore, returned them his hearty thanks for 
theſe ſupplies, and aſſured them they ſhould be duely ap- 
plied to the purpoſes for which they had been given. Fi- 
nally he recommended to both houſes the continuance of 
that union and good harmony which he had obſerved with 
ſo much pleaſure, and from which he had derived ſuch im- 
rtant effects. He defired they would ſtudy to promote 
theſe deſirable objects, to ſupport the King's government, 
and the good order of their reſpective counties, and conſult 
their own real happineſs and proſperity. 
The fuccefles of the laſt campaign had fluſhed the whole 
nation with the moſt elevated hope of future conqueſt, 
and the government was enabled to take every ſtep which 
appeared neceſſary to realiſe that ſanguine expectation : 
but the war became every day more and more Germaniſed. 
Notwithſtanding the immenſe ſums that were raiſed for the 
expence of the current year; notwithſtanding the great 
number of land-forces maintained in the ſervice, and 
the numerous fleets that filled the harbours of Great-Bri- 
tain, we do not find that one freth effort was made to im- 
prove the advantages ſhe had gained upon her own ele- 
ment; or for puſhing the war on national principles; for 
the reduction of Canada was no more than the conſequence 
of the meaſures which had been taken in-the preceding 
campaign. But, before we record the progreſs of the 
war, it may be neceſſary to ſpecify ſome domeſtic occur- 
rences, that for a little while engroſſed the public atten- 
tion. In the month of December, in the preceding year, 
William Andrews Horne, a gentleman of ſome fortune in 
Derbyſhire, was executed at Nottingham, in the 74th year 
of his age, for the murder of an infant born of his own 
ſiſter, in the year 1724. On the zd day after the birth, this 
brutal ruffian thruſt the child into a linen bag, and, accom- 
panied by his own brother on horſebac, conveyed it to An- 
neſley, in Nottinghamſhire, where it was next day found 
dead under a hay-ftack. Though this cruel ruſtic knew 
how much he lay at the mercy, of his brother, whom he 
had made privy to this affair, far from endeavouring to en- 
gage his ſecreſy by offices of kindneſs and marks of aftec- 
tion, he treated him as an alien to his blood ; not barely 
with indifference, but even in the moſt barbarous rigour. 
He not only defrauded him of his right, but exacted of 
him the loweſt menial ſervices; beheld him ſtarving in a 
cottage, while he lived himſelf in affluence; and refuſed 
to relieve with a morſel of charity the children of his own 
brother begging at his gate. It was reſentment of this 
pride and barbarity, which in all likelihood, firſt im- 
pelled the other to revenge. He pretended qualms of 
conſcience, and diſcloſed the tranſaction of the child to 
ſeveral individuals. As the brother was univerſally hated 
for the inſolence and brutality of his diſpoſition, in- 
formation was given againſt him, and a reſolution formed 
to bring him to condign puniſhment. Being informed of 


he would retract, upon the trial, the evidence he had given 
before the juſtices. Though the brother rejected this ſcheme 
of ſubordination, he offered to withdraw himſelf from the 
kingdom, if he might have 51. to defray the expence of 
his removal. So ſordidly varicious was the other, that he 
refuſed to advance this miſerable pittance though he knew 
his own life depended upon his compliance. He was ac- 
cordingly apprehended, tried, and convicted on his bro— 
ther's evidence; and then he confeſſed the particulars of 
his expoſing the infant, He denied, indeed, that he had 
any thought the child would periſh, and declared he in- 
tended it as a preſent to the gentleman at whole gate it was 
laid: but as he appeared to be a hardened milcreant, devoid 
of humanity, ſtained with the complicated crimes of tyranny, 
traud, rapine, inceſt, and murder, very little credit is due 
to his declaration. In the courſe of the ſame month, part 
of W eſtminſter was grievouſly alarmed by a dreadful con- 
flagration, which broke out in the houſe of a cabinet-ma- 
ker near Covent-Garden, raged with great fury, and re- 
duced near 20 houſes to aſhes. Many others were damaged, 
and ſeveral perſons either burned in their apartments, or 

uried under the ruins. The bad conſequences of this ca- 
auty were in a great meaſure alleviated by the humanity 
Numb. 102, 
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this defign, he tampered with his brother, and deſired that. 


of the public, and the generous compaſſion of the prince 
of Wales, who contributed liberally to the relief of the 
ſufferers. 

But no ſubject ſo much engrofled the converſation and 
paſſions of the public as did the caſe of lord George Sack- 
ville, who had by this time reſigned his command in Ger- 
many, and returned to England, the country which, of all 
others, it would have been his intereſt to avoid at this junc- 
ture, if he was really conſcious of the guilt, the imputation 
of which his chara&er now ſuſtained. With the firſt tidings 
of the battle fought at Minden the defamation of this ot- 
ficer arrived. He was accuſed of having diſobeyed orders, 
and his conduct repretented as infamous in every particular. 
Theſe were the ſuggeſtions of a vague report, which no 
perſon could traceto its origin ; yet this report immediate- 
ly gave birth to one of the moſt inflammatory pamphlets 
that ever was exhibited to the public. The firſt charge had 
alarmed the people of England, jealous in honour, ſudden 
and raſh in their reſentments, and obſtinately adhering to 
the prejudices they have eſpouſed. The implied accuſation 
in the orders of prince Ferdinand, and the combultible 
matter ſuperadded, by the pamphlet writer, kindled up 
ſuch a blaze of indignation in the minds of the people, as 
admitted of no temperament or controul. An abhorence 
and deteſtation of lord George Sackville, as a coward and 
a traitor, became the ufiverſal paſſion, which acted by con- 
tagion, infecting all degrees of people from the cottage to 
the throne ; ahd no individual, who had the leaſt regard 
tor his own character and quiet, would venture to preach 
up moderation, or even adviſe a ſuſpenſion of belief until 
more certain information could be received. Freſh fuel 
was continually thrown in by obſcure authors of pamphlets 
and news-papers, who ſtigmatiſed and inſulted with ſuch 
virulent perſeverance, that one would have imagined 
they were actuated by perſonal motives, not retained by 
mercenary bookſellers, againſt that unfortunate nobleman. 
Not ſatisfied with inventing circumſtances to his diſhonour, 
in his conduct on the laſt occaſion, they pretended to take 
a retroſpective view of his character, and produced a num- 
ber of anecdotes to his prejudice, which had never before 
{cen the light, and but for this occaſion had probably never 
been known. Not thatall the writings which appeared on 
this ſubject contained freſh matter of aggravation againſt 
lord George Sackville. Some writers, either animated by 
the hope of advantage, or hired to betray the cauſe which 
they undertook to defend, entered the litts as profeile:l 
champions of the accuſed, aſſumed the pen in his behalf, 
devoid of ſenſe, unfurniſhed with materials, and produced 
performances which could not fail to injure his character 
among all thoſe who believed that he countenanced their 
endeayours, and ſupplied them with the facts and arguments 
of his defence. Such preciſely was the ſtate of the diſpute 
when lord George arrived in London. While prince Fer- 
dinand was crownd with laurels: while the king of Great- 
Britain approved his conduct, and as the molt glorious mark 


of that approbation, inveſted him with the order of the 


garter; while his name was celebrated through all Eng- 
land, and extollcd, in the warmeſt expreſſions of hyperbole, 
above all the heroes of antiquity ; every mouth was opened 
in execration of the late commander of the Britiſh troops in 
Germany. He was now made acquainted with the particu- 
lars of his imputed guilt, which he had before indiſtinctly 
learned. He was accuſed of having diſobeyed three ſuc- 
cellive orders he had received from the general, during the 
action at Minden, to advance with the cavalry of the right 
wing, which he commanded, and ſuſtain the infantry that 
were engaged ; and after the cavalry were put in motion, 
of having halted them unneceſſarily, and marched fo flow, 
that they could not reach the place of action 1n time to be 
of any ſervice; by which conduct the opportunity was Joſt 
of attacking the enemy when they gave way, and rendering 
the victory more glorious and deciſive. The firſt ſtep 
which lord George took towards his own vindication with 
the public, was in printing a ſhort addrels, entreating them 
to ſuſpend their belief with reſpect to his character until the 
charge brought againſt him ſhould be legally diſguſſed by 
a court- martial; a trial which he had already ſollicited, 
and was in hopes of obtaining. 

Finding himſelt unable to/ſtem the tide of popular pre- 
judice, which flowed againſt him with irreſiſtible impetuoſi- 
ty, he might have retired in quiet and fafety, and left it to 
ebb at leiſure. This would have been generally deemed 
a prudential ſtep, by all thoſe who confidered the unfa- 
vourable medium throught which every particular of his 
conduct muſt have been viewed at that junctute, even by 
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men who cheriſhed the moſt candid intentions; when they 
reflected upon the power, influence, and popularity of his 
accuſer; the danger of aggravating the reſentment of the 
ſovereign, already too conſpicuous, and the riſk of hazard - 
ing his life on the honour and integrity of witneſſes, who 
might think their fortunes depended upon the nature of the 
evidence they ſhould give. Notwithſtanding thoſe ſug- 
geſtions lord George, ſeemingly impatient of the imputa- 
tion under which his character laboured, inſiſted upon the 
privilege of a legal trial, which was granted accordingly, 
atter the judges had given it as their opinion that he'might 
be tried by a court-martial, though he no longer retained 
any commiſſion in the ſervice. A court of general officers 
being appointed and aſſembled to enquire into his conduct, 
the judge-advocate gave him to underſtand that he was 
charged with having diſobeyed the orders of prince Ferdi- 
nand, relative to the battle of Minden. That the reader 
may have the more diſtin idea of the charge, it is neceſſa- 
ry to remind him that lord George Sackville commanded 
the cavalry of the right wing, conſiſting of Hanoverian and 
Britiſh horſe, diſpoſed in two lines, the Britiſh being at the 
extremity of the right, extending to the village of Hartum. 
the Hanoverian cavalry forming the left, that reached al- 
moſt to an open wood or grove, which divided the horſe 
from the line of infantry, particularly from that part of the 
line of infantry, conſiſting of two brzzades of Britiſh foot, the 
Hanoverian guards, and Hardenberg's regiment. This 
was the body of troops which ſuſtained the brunt of the 
battle with the molt incredible courage and perſeverance. 
They of their own accord advanced to attac the left of the 
enemy's cavalry, through a moſt-dreadful fire of artillery 
and ſmall arms, to which they were expoſed in front and 
flank ; they withſtood the repeated attacs of the whole 
French gendarmerie, whom, at length, they totally routed, 
together with a body of Saxon troops on their left, and to 
their valour the victory was chiefly owing. The ground 
from which theſe troops advanced was a kind of heath or 
plain, which opened a conſiderable way to the left, where 
the reſt of the army was formed in order of battle ; but on 
the right it was bounded by the wood, on the other fide of 
which the cavalry of the right wing was poſted, having in 
front the village of Halen, from whence the French had 
| been driven by the piquets in the army there poſted, and in 
front of them a windmill, fituated in the middle ſpace be- 
tween them and a battery placed on the left of the enemy. 
Zarly in the morning capt. Malhorti had, by order of 
prince Ferdinand, poſted the cavalry of the right wing in 
the fituation we have juſt deſcribed, the village of Hartum 
with incloſures on the right, a narrow wood on the left, the 
village of Halen in their front, and a windmill in the mid— 
dle of an open plain, which led directly to the enemy. In 
this pofition lord George Sackville was directed to remain, 
until he ſhould receive further orders; and here it was 
thole orders were given which he was ſaid to have diſobey- 
ed. Indeed, he was previouſly charged with having neg- 
lected the orders of the preceding evening, which imported 
that the horfes ſhould be ſaddled at one in the morning, 
though the tents. were not to be ſtruc, nor the troops under 
arms, until they ſhould receive further orders. He was 
accuſed of having diſobeyed theſe orders, and of having 
come late into the field, after the cavalry was formed. Cap- 
rain Winchingrode, aide-du-camp to prince Ferdinand, 
declared upon oath, that while the infantry of the right 
wing were advancing towards the enemy for the ſecond 
time, he was (ent with orders to lord George Sackville to 
advance with the cavalry of the right wing, and ſuſtain the 
infantry, which was going to engage, by torming the horſe 
under his command, upon the heath, in a third line behind 
the regiments ; that he delivered theſe orders to lord 
George Sackville, giving him to underſtand that he ſhould 
march the cavalry through the. wood or trees on his left 
to the heath where they were to be formed ; that, on his re- 
turn to the heath, he met colonel Fitzroy riding at full gal- 
lop towards lord George; and that he (Winchingrode) fol- 
lowed him bac, in order to haften the march of the cavalry. 
Colonel Ligonier another of the prince's aides-du-camp, 
depoſed that he carried orders from the general to lord 
George to advance with the cavalry, in order to profit 
from the diſorder which appeared in the enemy's cavalry ; 
that lord George made no anſwer to theſe orders, but turn- 
ing to the troops, commanded them 'to draw their ſwords, 
and march; that the colonel ſeeing them advance a few 
paces on the right forwards, told his lordſhip he muſt march 
to the left ; that in the mean time colonel Fitzroy arriving 
with orders for the Britiſh cayalry only to advance, lord 
George {aid the orders were contradictory, and colonel 
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ſtood that both the gentlemen came off nearly 
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Ligonier replied, they differed. only. in number; 
deſtination of his march was then ſame, to the left. 
Fitzroy, the third arde-du-camp to prince Ferdina 
evidence, that when he told lord George it was the Prince 
order for the Britiſh cavalry to advance towards the leg? 
his lordſhip obſerved that it was different from the Rey, 
brought by colonel Ligonier, and he could not think * 
prince intended to break the line; that he aſkeq Me 1 
way the cavalry was to march, and who was to be Fe 
guide; that when he (the aide-du-camp) offered t * 
the column through the wood on the left, N. lordlhip * 
ed {till diſſatisfied with the order, ſaying it did ng , z ; 
with the order brought by colonel Ligonier, and wing 
to be conducted in 2 to the prince, that he wick 
have an explanation from his own mouth; a rell 
which was immediately executed. The next evidence 5 

„ In his opinie 
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officer of rank in the army, made oath that 
when the orders were delivered to lord George, his lot. 
ſhip was alarmed to a very great degree, and ſcemed to he 
in the utmolt confuſion. A certain nobleman, of high rank 
and unblemiſhed reputation, declared, that captain Win. 
chingrode having told him it was abſolutely neceflary tha 
the cavalry ſhould, march, and form a line to ſupport the 
foot, he had given orders to the ſecond line to march; that 
as ſoon as they arrived at the place where the action be. 
gan, he was met by colonel Fitzroy, with an order for the 
cavalry to advance as faſt as poſſible; that in marching 1 
this place, an order came to halt, until they could be joined 
by the firſt line of cavalry; that afterwards, in adyancine, 
they were again halted by Lord George Sackville; tia, 
1n his opinion, they might have marched with more exye. 
dition, and even come up time enough to act againſt the 
enemy : ſome other officers who were examined on thi; 
ſubject, agreed with the marquis in theſe ſentiments. 
Lord George, in his defence, proved, by undeniable ei. 
dence, that: he never received the orders iſſued on the ee 
of the hattle, nor any ſort of intimation or plan of action, 
although he was certainly entitled to fome luch communi- 
cation, as commander in chief of the Britiſh forces; tha, 
nevertheleſs, the. orders concerning the horſes were obeyed 
by thoſe who received them; that lord George inſtead of 
loitering or loſing time while the troops were forming, pre- 
pared to put himſelf at the head of the cavalry on the fit 
notice that they were in motion: that he was fo eager to 
perform his duty, as to ſet out from his quarters without 
even waiting for an aide-du-camp to attend him, and was in 
the field beben any general officer of his diviſion. He ce. 
clared, that when captain Winchingrode delivered the or- 
der to form the cavalry in one line, making a third, to 4d. 
vance and ſuſtain the infantry, he neither heard him lay le 
was to march by the left, nor ſaw him point with his (word 
to the wood through which he was to paſs. Neither 0 
theſe directions were obſerved by any of the aides-du-camy 
or officers then preſent, except one gentleman, the perio! 
who bore witneſs to the confuſion in the looks and depor- 
ment of his lordſhip. It was proved that the nearelt and 
moſt practicable way of advancing againſt the enemy va 
the way of the windmill, to the left of the village of Fl. 
It appeared that lord George imagined this was the only 
way by which he ſhould be ordered to advance; that, i 
this perſuaſion, he had ſent an officer to reconnoure tte 
village of Halen, as an object of importance, as it would 
have been upon the flank of the cavalry in advancing ivr 
wards ; that when he received the order from Winch 
grode to form the line, and advance, he ſtill imagined this 
was his rout, and, on this ſuppoſition, immediate c-. 
tacked an aide-du-camp to remove a regiment bf Sax 
Gotha, which was in the front; that he ſent a ſecond to db. 
ſerve the place where the infantry were, and a third to ke: 
connoitre the enemy ; that in a few minutes colonel Ly 
nier coming up with an order from prince Ferdinand 0 - 
vance the cavalry, his lordſhip immediately drew his e 
and ordered them to march forward by the windmill. Tt 
colonel declared that when he delivered the order, he as 
ded by theleft ;* but lord George affirmed that he _ 
no ſuch direction, nor did it reach the ears of an) ** 
perſon then preſent, except of that officer who witnellc , 
the ſame direction given by Winchingrode. It was pie, n 
that immediately after the troops were put in motion. br 
lonel Fitzroy arrived with an order from prince F erdinans 
: : | * : d advance b) 
importing, that the Britiſh cavalry only ſhoul **. 
the left; that lord George declared their orders Were 
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municate the fame order. It was, therefore, 
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ſuppoſe there was a miſtake, as there might be danger in 

-caking the line, as the rout by the wood appeared more 
difcult and redious than that by the windmill, which led 
directly through open ground to the enemy, and as he could 
not think that if a body of horte was immediately wanted, 
the general would ſend for the Britiſh, that were at the 
fartheſt extremity of the wing, rather than for the Hano- 
retrian cavalry, who formed the left of the line, and conſe- 
quently were much nearer the ſcene of action. It was 
coved that lord George, iu this uncertainty, relolved to ap- 
ply for an explanation to the prince in perſon, who he un- 
derſtood was at a ſmall diſtance ; that with this view, he 
ſet out with all poſſible expedition; that having entered the 
wood, and perceived that the country beyond it opened 
ſooner to the left than he had imagined, and captain Smith, 
his aide-du-camp, adviſing that the Britiſh cavalry ſhould 
be put in motion, he ſent bac that gentleman, with orders 
for them to advance by the left with all poilible diſpatch ; 
that he rode up to the general, who received him without 
any marks of diſpleaſure, and ordered him to bring up the 
whole cavalry of the right wing in a line upon the heath ; 
an order, as the reader will perceive, quite different from 
that which was ſo warmly eſpouſed by the aide-du-camp ; 
that as the marquis of Granby had already put the ſecond 
line in motion, according to a ſeparate order which he had 
received, and the head of his column was alrcady in view, 
coming out of the wood, lord George thought it neceſſary 
to halt the troops on the lefr, until the right ſhould come 
into the line, and afterwards ſend them orders to march 
flower, that two regiments, which had been thrown out of 
the line, might have an opportunity to replace themſelves 
in their proper ſtations, 

With reſveRt to the confuſion which one officer affirmed 
was perceivable in the countenance and deportment of this 
commander, a confiderable number of other officers then 
preſent, being interrogated by his lordſhip, unammouſly 
declared that they ſaw no ſuch marks of confuſion, but that 
he delivered his orders with all the marks of coolneſs and 
deliberation. The candid reader will of himſelf deter- 
mine, whether a man's heart is to be judged by any change 
of his complexion, granting ſuch a change to have hap- 
pened - whether the evidence of one witneſs, in ſuch a cale, 
will weigh againſt the concurrent teſtimony of all the of- 
ficers whoſe immediate buſineſs it was to attend and ob- 
{erve the commander: whether it was likely that an officer, 
who had been more than once in actual fervice, and be- 
haved without reproach, to as to atrain ſuch an eminent 
tank in the army, ſhould exhibit ſymptoms of fear and 
confuſion, when there was in reality no appearance of dan- 
ger; for none of the orders imported that he ſhould attac 
the enemy, but only advance to ſuſtain the infantry. The 
time which elapſed from the firſt order he received by cap- 
tain Winchingrode, to the arrival of colonel Ligonier, did 
not excced eight minutes, during which his aid-du-camp, 
captain Hugo, was employed in removing the Saxe-Gotha 
regiment from the front, by which he propoſed to advance. 
From that period till the cavalry actually marched, in con- 
ſequence of an order from lord George, the length of time 
was differently eſtimated in the opinions of different wit- 
neſſes, but, a medium, computed by the judge-advocate 
at fifteen minutes, during which the following circumſtan- 
ces were tranſacted; the troops were firit ordered to advance 
torwards, then halted; the contradictory orders arrived 
and were diſputed; the commander deſired the two aides- 
du- camp to agree about which was the preciſe order, and 
he would obey it immediately; each infiſting upon that 
which he had delivered, lord George haſtened to the ge- 
neral for an explanation; and, as he paſſed the wood, ſent 
bac captain Smith to the right of the cavalry, which was at 
a conſiderable diſtance, to put the Britiſh horſe in motion. 
W. c ſhall not pretend to determine whether the commander 
ot tuch an important body may be excuiable for heſitating, 
when he receives contradictory orders at the ſame time, el- 
peclally when both orders run counter to his own judge- 
ment; whether in that caſe it is allowable for him to ſuſ- 
pend the operation for a few minutes, in order to conſult in 
perion the commander in chief about a ſtep of ſuch conle- 
QUENCE to the preſervation of the whole army. Neither will 
ve venture to decide dogmatically on the merits of the 
march, after the cavalry were put in motion ; whether they 
marched two flow, or were unneceſſarily halted, in their 
vay to the heath. It was proved, indeed, that lord George 
Las always remarkably flow in his movements of cavalry, 
on the ſuppoſition that if horſes are blown they mutt be 
unit for ſervice, and that the leaſt hurry is apt to diſorder 
che line of horſe to ſuch a degree, as would rob them of 
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their proper effect, and render all their efforts abortive. 
This being the ſyſtem of lord George Sackville, it may de- 
ferve conſideration, whether he could deviate from it on 
this delicate occaſion, without renouncing the dictates of 
his own judgement and diſcretion ; and whether he was at 
liberty to ule his own judgement, after having received the 
order to advance. After all, whether he was intentionally 
guilty, and what were the motives by which he was really 
actuated, are queſtions which his own confcience alone can 
ſolve. Even granting him to have heſitated from perplexity, 
to have lingered from vexation, to have failed through er- 
ror of judgement, he will probably find favour with the 
candid and humane part of his fellow-ſubje&s, when they 
reflect upon the nature of his ſituation, placed at the head 
of ſuch a body of cavalry, uninſtructed and uninformed: of 
plan or circumſtance, divided from the reſt of the army, 
unacquainted with the operations of the day, chagrined with 
doubt and diſappointment, and perplexed by contradictory 
orders, neither of which he could execute without offering 
violence to his own judgement ; when they conſider the en- 
deavours he uſed to manifeſt his obedience; the laſt diſ- 
tinct order which he in perſon received and executed: 
that mankind are liable to miſtakes; that the cavalry were 
not originally intended to act, as appears in the account of 
the battle, publiſhed at the Hague, by the authority of 
prince Ferdinand, expreſsly declaring that the cavalry on 
the right did not act, becauſe it was deſtined to ſuſtain 
the infantry in a third line; that if it had really been de- 
ſigned for action it ought either to have been poſted in 
another place, or permitted to advance ſtrait forwards by the 
windmill, according to the idea of its commander; finally, 
when they recal to view the genera! confuſion that ſeems 
to have prevailed through the manu-ivres of that morning, 
and remember ſome particulars of the action; that the bri- 
gades of Britiſh artillery had no orders until they applied to 
lord George Sackville, who directed thera to the ſpot where 
they acquitted themſelves with fo much honour and effect, 
in contributing to the ſucceſs of the day; that the glory 
and adyantage acquired by the few brigades of infantry, 
who may be laid to have defeated the whole French army, 
was in no reſpect owing to any general or particular orders 
or inſtructions, but entirely flowing from the native va- 
lour of the troops, and the ſpirited conduct of their imme- 
diate commanders ; and that a great number of officers in 
the allied army, even thoſe who remained on the open 
heath, never ſaw the face of the enemy, or ſaw them at lach 
a diſtance, that they could not diſtinguiſh more than the 
hats and the arms of the Britiſh regiments with which they 
were engaged, With reſpect to the imputation of cow- 
ardice levelled at lord George by the unthinking multitude, 
and circulated with ſuch induſtry and clamour, we ought 
to conſider it as a mob-accuſation, which the braveſt of men, 
even the great duke of Marlborough, could not eſcape; 
we ought to receive it as a dangerous ſuſpicion, which 
ſtrikes at the root of character, and may blaſt that honour 
in a moment which the ſoldier has acquired in a long courſe 
of painful ſervice, at the continual hazard of his life; we 
ought to diſtruſt it as a malignant charge, altogether in- 
conſiſtent with the former conduct of the perſon accuſed, 
as well as with his ſubſequent impatience and perſeverance 
in demanding a trial, to which he never would have been 
called ; atrial which, though his life was at ſtake, and his 
cauſe out of countenance, he ſuſtained with ſuch courage, 
fortitude, and preſence of mind, as even his enemies them- 
ſelves could not help admiring. Thus have we given a 
ſuccinct detail of this remarkable affair, with that ſpirit of 
impartiality, that ſacred regard to truth which the import- 
ance of hiſtory demands. To the . beſt of our recollection 
we have forgot no eſſential article of the accuſation, nor 
ſuppreſſed any material circumſtance urged in defence of 
lord George Sackville. Unknown to his perſon, uncon- 
nected with his friends, unmoved by fear, unbiaſſed by in- 
tereſt, we have candidly obeyed the dictates of juſtice, and 
the calls of humanity, in our endeavours to diſſipate the 
clouds of prejudice and miſapprehenſion, warmed, perhaps, 
with an honeſt difdain at the ungenerous, and, in our opt- 
nion, unjuſt pertecution, which, previous to his trial, an 
officer of rank, ſervice, and. character, the deſcendant of 
an iHuſtrious family, the ſon of a nobleman univertally 
reſpected, a Briton, a {cllow-ſubje&, had undergone. 
The court-martial having examined the evidence: and 
heard the defence, gave judgement in theſe words: The 
court, upon due conſideration of the whole matter before 
them, is of opinion, that lord Gorge Sackville is guilty of 
having diſobeyed the orders of prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wick, whom he was, by his commiſſion and inſtructions, 
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directed to obey as commander in chief, according to the 
rules of war, and it is the further opinion of this court, that 
the ſaid lord George Sackville is, and he his hereby ad- 


judged, unfit to ſerve his majeſty in any military capacity 


whatſoever.” His ay 2% was confirmed by the king, 
who moreover ſignified his pleaſure that it ſhould be given 
out in public order, not only in Britain, but in America, 
and every quarter of the globe where any Engliſh troops 
happened to be, that officers, being convinced that neither 
high birth nor great employments can ſhelter offences of 
ſuch a nature, and that ſeeing they are ſubject to cenſures 
much worſe than death to a man who has any ſenſe of ho- 
nour, they may avoid the fatal conſequences ariſing from 
diſobedience of orders. To complete the diſgrace of this 
unfortunate general, his majeſty in council called for the 
council-book, and ordered the name of lord George 
Sackville to be ſtruc out of the liſt of privy-coun- 
ſellors. 

This ſummer was diſtinguiſhed by another trial, {till 
more remarkable. Laurence earl Ferrers, a nobleman of 
violent ſpirit, who had committed many outrages, and, in 
the opinion of all who knew him, given manifold proofs 
of inſanity, at length perpetrated a murder, which ſubjected 
him to the cognizance of juſtice. ' His deportment to his 
lady was ſo brutal, that application had been made to the 
houſe of peers, and a ſeparation effected by act of parlia- 
ment. Truſtees were nominated; and one mr. Johnſon, 
who had, during the beſt part of his life, been employed in 
the family, was now appointed receiver of the eſtates, at 
the earl's own requeſt. The conduct of this man, in the 
courſe of his ſtewardſhip, gave umbrage to lord Ferrers, 


' whoſe diſpoſition was equally jealous and vindictive. He 


e Jes all his own family had conſpired againſt his 1n- 
tereſt, and that Johnſon was one of their accomplices ; 
that he had been inſtrumental in obtaining the act of parlia- 
ment, which his lordſhip conſidered as a grievous hard{hip ; 
that he had diſappointed him in regard to a certain contract, 
about coal- mines; in a word, that there was a colluſion 
between Johnſon and the carl's adverſaries. Fired with 
theſe ſuppoſitions, he firſt expreſſed his reſentment, by giv- 
ing Johnſon notice to quit the farm which he poſſeſſed on 
the eſtate; but finding the truſtees had confirmed the leaſe, 
he determined to gratify his revenge by aſſaſſination, and 
laid his plan accordingly. On Sunday the 13th of Janu- 
ary he appointed this unhappy man to come to his houſe 
on the Friday following, in order to perule papers, or ſet- 
tle accounts; and Johnſon went thither without the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of what was prepared for his reception: for al- 
though he was no ſtranger to his lordſhip's dangerous dif- 
poſition, and knew he had ſome time before incurred his 
diſpleaſure, yet he imagined his reſentment had entirely 
ſubſided, as the earl had of late behaved to him with re- 
markable complacency. He, therefore, at the time ap- 
pointed, repaired to his lordſhip's houle of Stanton, in Lei— 
ceſterſhire, at the diſtance of a ſhort mile from his own ha- 
bitation, and was admitted by a maid ſervant. The earl 
had diſmiſſed every perſon in the houſe, upon various pre- 
tences, except three women, who were left in the kitchen. 
Johnſon advancing to the door of his apartment was re- 
ceived by his lordſhip, who deſired him to walk into ano- 
ther room, where he joined him in a few minutes, and then 
the door was locked on the inſide. After a great deal of 
warm expoſtulation, the earl inſiſted upon his ſubſcribing a 
paper, acknowledging himlelt a villain ; and on his refuſ- 
ing to comply with this demand, declared he would put 
him to death. In vain the unfortunate man remonſtrated 
againſt this cruel injuſtice, and deprecated the indignation 
of this furious nobleman. He remained deaf to all his en- 
treaties, drew forth a piſtol, which he had loaded for the 


purpoſe, and commanding him to implore heaven's mercy, 


on his knees, ſhot him through the body, while he remain- 
ed in that ſupplicating attitude. The conſequence of this 
violence was not immediate death; but his lordſhip, ſee— 
ing the wretched victim ſtill alive and ſenſible, though 
agonized with pain, felt a momentary motion of pity. He 
ordered his ſervants to convey mr. Johnſon up ſtairs to a 
bed, to ſend for a ſurgeon, and give immediate notice of 
the accident to the wounded man's family. When mr. 
Johnſon's daughter came to the houſe, the was met by the 
earl, who told her he had ſhot her father on purpoſe, and 
with deliberation. The ſame declaration he made to the 
ſurgeon, on his arrival. He ſtood by him while he exa- 
mined the wound, deicribed the manner in which the ball 
had penetrated, and ſeemed ſurpriſed that it ſhould be 
lodged within the body. When he demanded the ſurgeon's 
opinion of the wound, the operator thought proper to tem- 


poriſe, for his own ſafety, as well as for the fake of the ... 
lic, leſt the earl ſhould take ſome other defperate 6, * 
endeavour to eſcape. He, therefore, amuſed Th, 
hopes of Johnſon's recovery, about which he ng; "Mats, 
extremely anxious. He ſupported his ſpirits hy ep 
rate drinking, after having retired to another a. Ws 
with the ſurgeon, whom he deſired to take all Polſibte , 
of his patient. He declared, however, that he dig 8 = 
pent of what he had done; that ſohnſon was a villa 
deſerved to die; that, in caſe of his death, he (the ig 
would ſurrender himſelf to the houle of peers, 44 
his trial. He ſaid he could juſtify the Aion to his "0 
conſcience; and owned his intention was to have 1. 
Johnſon outright; but as he ſtill ſurvived, and was Sper, 

Upg for his g. 
covery, Nor did he ſeem altogether neglectful of hi, bs 


» 


geon procured a ſufficient number of aſſiſtants, why ger 
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veyed mr. Johnſon in an eaſy- chair to his own houſe, whe, 
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priſoner to the care of the black rod, and he was immediate. 
ly committed to the Tower. He appeared very calm, con- 
poſed, and unconcerned, from the time of his being apore- 
hended; converſed cooly on the ſubject of his impfen. 
ment; made very pertinent remarks. upon the nate > 
the habeas corpus act of parliament, of which he hoped t» 
avail himſelf; and when they withdrew from the Houle df 
peers, deſired he might not be vilited by any of his relations 
or acquaintances, His underſtanding, which was naturally 
good, had been well cultivated; his arguments were rate 
nal, but his conduct was frantic. 

The circumſtances of this aſſaſſination appeared to cru! 
and deliberate, that the people cried aloud tor vengeance; 
and the government gave up the offender to the jultice d 
his country. The lord-keeper Henley was appointed he 
high-ſteward ſor the trial of carl Ferrers, and fat in ſtate vill 
all the peers and judges in Weſtminſter-hall, which ws tor 
this purpoſe converted into a very auguſt tribunal, On tus 
16th day of April the delinquent was brought from tis 
Tower in a coach, attended by. the major ol the Tower, 
the gentleman-gioler, the wardours, and a detachment d 
the foot- guards. He was brought into court avout tea; 
and the lord-ſteward with the peers taking their places, be 
was arraigned aloud in the midft of an infinite concoure® 
people, including many foreigners, who ſecmed wonact 
fully ſtruc with the magnificence and ſolemnity ct tt 
tribunal. The murder was fully proved by 12queſtionad: 
evidence: but the carl pleaded inſanity of mind; and 


order to eſtabliſh this plea, called many witneſſes to at 


his lunacy in a variety of inſtances, which ſeemed too Pane 
to indicate a diſordered imagination: unfounded Je2:0! 
of plots and conſpiracies, unconnected ravings, #5 © 
muling, incoherent ejaculations, ſudden ſtarts ©: fuß, 
denunciations of unprovoked revenge, frantick ge! 10” 
ons, and a ſtrange caprice of temper, were proved i 
diſtinguiſhed his conduct and deportment, it appen'o» 
lunacy had been a family taint, and aife&ed divers 
lordſhip's relations; that a follicitor of reputation had &. 
nounced his buſineſs, on the full perſuaſion of his r 
diſordered in his brain; that, long before this dae“ 
event, his neareſt relations had deliberated upon the ey 
diency of taking out a commithon of lunacy again is 
and were prevented by no other reaſon chen the apPe 
ſion of being convicted of ſcandalum magnatum, O 
jury find his lordſhip compos mentis; a eircunutanc* my 
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in all probability would have happened, inatmuc* 1 
earl's madneſs did not appear in his convertation, Us! 
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conduct. A hyſician of eminence, whoſe practice was con- 
Gned to perſons labouring under this infirmity, declared 
that the particulars of the carl's deportment and perſonal 
behaviour ſeemed to indicate lunacy, indeed, all his neigh- 
hours and acquaintances had Jong conſidered him as a mad- 
man; and a certain noble lord declared in the houſe of 
eers when the bill of ſeparation was on the carpet, that he 
looked upon him in the light of a maniac; and that, if ſome 
effectual ſtep was not taken to diveſt him of the power of 
doing miſchief, he did not doubt but that one day they 
ſhould have occaſion to try him for murder. The Jawyers 
who managed the proſecution 1n behalf of the crown endea- 
roured to invalidate the proofs of his lunacy, by obſerving, 
that his lordſhip was never ſo much deprived of his reaſon 
but that he could diſtinguiſh between good and evil; that 
the murder he had committed was the effect of revenge for a 
conceived injury of ſome time ſtanding; that themalice was 
deliberate, and the plan arttully conducted ; that immedi- 
ately after the deed was perpetrated the earl's converſation 
and reaſoning was cool and conſiſtent, until he drank him- 
ſelf into a ſtate of intoxication; that, in the opinion of the 
reateſt lawyers, no criminal can avail himſelf of the plea 
of lunacy, provided the crime was committed during a Ju- 
cid interval: but his lordthip, far from exhibiting any 
marks of inſanity, had, in the courſe of this trial, diſplayed 
uncommon underſtanding and ſagacity in examining the 
witneſſes, and making many ſhrewd and pertinent obſer- 
vations on the evidence which was given. Theſe ſenti— 
ments were conformable to the opinion of the peers, who 
unanimouſly declared him guilty.—After all, in examining 
the vicious actions of a man who has betrayed manifeſt and 
manifold ſymptoms of inſanity, it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe which are committed during the lucid interval. The 
ſuggeſtions of madnels are ofter momentery and tranſient : 
the determinations of a lunatic, though generally raſh and 
inſtantaneous, are ſometimes the reſult of artful contri- 
vance; but there is alſo an abſurdity which is the criterion 
of the diſeaſe, either in the premiſes or concluſion. The 
earl, it is true, had formed a deliberate plan for the per- 
etration of the murder; but he had taken no precautions 
for his own ſaſety or eſcape: and this negle& will the more 
plainly appear to have been the criterion of inſanity, if we 
reflect that he juſtified what he had done as a meritorious 
action; and declared he would, upon mr. Johnton's death, 
- furrender himſelf to the houſe of lords. Had he been im- 
pelled to this violence by a ſudden guſt of paſſion, it could 
not be expected that he ſhould have taken any meaſure for 
his own preſervation ; but it was the execution of a deli— 
berate 8 and his lordſhip was by no means defective 
in pain of ingenuity, he might eaſily have contrived means 
for concealing the murder, until he ſhould have accom- 
pliſned his x brat and, in our opinion, any other than a 
madman would either have taken ſome ſuch meaſures, or 
formed ſome plan for the concealment of his own guilt. The 
deſign itſelf ſeems to have been rather an intended ſacrifice 
to juſtice than a gratification of revenge. Neitherdowe think 
that the ſanity of his mind was aſcertained by the accuracy 
and deliberation with which he made his remarks, and ex- 
amined the evidence at his trial. The influence of his 
phrenzy might by paſt; though it was no ſign of ſound rea- 
lon to ſupply the proſecutor with ſuch an argument to his 
prejudice. Had his judgement been really unimpaired, 
he might have aſſumed the maſque of lunacy for his own 
preſervation. 
The trial was continued for two days; and on the third 


ing the heinous nature of the offence, pronounced the ſame 
lentence of death upon the earl which malefactors of the 
loweſt claſs undergo; that from the Tower, in which he 
was impriſoned, he ſhould on the Monday following, be 
led to the common place of execution, there to be hanged 
by the nec, and his body be afterwards diſſected and anato- 
mized, This laſt part of the ſentence ſcemed to ſhoc the 
criminal extremely : he changed colour, his jaw. quivered, 
and he appeared to be in great agitation; but during the re- 
maining part of his lite he behaved with ſurprizing compo- 
fure, and even unconcern. After he had received ſentence, 
the lords his judges, by virtue of a power veſted in them, 
reſpited his execution for one month, that he might have 
ume to ſettle his temporal and ſpiritual concerns. Betore 
lentence was paſſed, the earl read a paper, in which he 
begged pardon of their lordſhips for the trouble he had 
given, as well as for having, againſt his own inclination, 
pleaded lunacy at the requeſt of his friends. He thanked 
them for the candid trial with which he had been indulged, 
and entreated their lordſliips to recommend him to the king 


re e 


ſuit of clothes, embroidered with ſilver. 


the lord-ſteward, after having made a ſhort ſpeech touch- 
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for mercy. He afterwards ſent a letter to his thajeſty, re- 
monſtrating, that he was the reprelentative, of à very an- 
cient and honourable family, which had been allied to the 
crown; and requeſting, that if he could not be favoured 
with the ſpecies of death, which, in caſes of treaſon, diſ- 
tinguiſhes the nobleman from the plebian, he might at leaſt, 
out of conſideration for his family, be allowed to ſuffer in 
the Tower, rather than at the common place of execution; 
but this indulgence was refuſed. From his return to the 
Tower to the day of his execution he betrayed no mark of 
apprehenſion or impatience ; but regulated his affairs with 
preciſion, and converſed without concern or reſtraint. 

On the 5th day of May, his body being demanded by 
the ſheriffs at the Tower-gate, in conſequence of a writ 
under the great ſeal of England, directed to the lieutenant 
of the Tower, his lordſhip defired permiſſion to go in his 
own landau, and appeared gaily dreſſed in a light- coloured 
He was attended 
in the landau by one of the ſheriffs, and the chaplain of the 
Tower, followed by the chariots of the ſheriffs, a mourning- 
coach and fix filled with his friends, and a hearſe for the 
conveyance of his body. He was guarded by a pofle of 
conſtables, a party of horſe-grenadiers, and a detachment 
of infantry; and in this manner the proceſſion moved from 
the Tower, through an infinite concourſe of people, to 
Tyburn, where the gallows, and a ſcaffold erected under 
it, appeared covered with blac baile. The earl behaved 
with great compoſure to mr. Sheriff Vaillant, who attended 
him in the landau: he obſerved that the gaiety of his ap- 
parel might ſeem odd on ſuch an occaſion ; but that he had 
particular reaſons for wearing that ſuit of clothes: he took 
notice of the vaſt multitude which crouded around him, 
brought thither, he ſuppoſed, by curiolity to ſee a noble- 
man hanged: he told the ſheriff he had applied to the king, 
by letter, that he might be permitted to die in the Tower, 
where the earl of Eflex, one of his anceſtors, had been be- 
headed in the reign of queen Elizabeth; an application 
which, he ſaid, he had made with the more confidence, as 
he had the honour to quarter part of his majeſty's arms. 
He exprefled ſome diſpleaſure at being executed as a com- 
mon felon, expoled to the eye of ſuch a multitude. The 
chaplain, who had never been admitted to him before, 
hinted that ſome account of his lordſhip's ſentiments on 
religion would be expected by the public, he made anſwer, 
that he did not think himſelf accountable to the public for 
his private ſentiments ; that he had always adored one God, 
the creator of the univerſe: and with reſpect to any parti- 
cular opinions of his own, he had never propagated them, 
or endeavoured to make proſelytes, becauſe he thought ir 
was criminal to diſturb the eſtabliſhed religion of his coun- 
try, as lord Bolingbroke had done, by the publication of his 
writings. He added, that the great number of ſects, and 
the multiplication of religious diſputes, had almoſt baniſh- 
ed morality. With regard to his crime for which he fut- 
fered, he declared that he had no malice againſt mr. John- 
ſon; and that the murder was owing to a perturbation of 
mind, occaſioned by a variety of croſſes and vexations. 
When he approached the place of execution, he expreſſed 
an earneſt deſire to ſee and take leave of a certain perſon 
who waited in a coach; a perſon for whom he entertained 
the moſt ſincere regard and affection : but the ſheriff pru- 
dently obſerving that ſuch an interview might ſhoc him, at 
a time when he had occaſion for all his fortitude and recol- 
lection, he acquicſced in the juſtneſs of the remark, and 
delivered to him a pocket-book, a ring and a purſe, defir- 
ing they might be given to that perſon, whom he now de- 
clined ſeeing. On his arrival at Tyburn he came out of the 
landau, and aſcended the ſcaffold with a firm ſtep and un- 
daunted countenance. He refuted to join the chaplain in 
his devotion ; but kneeling with him on blac cuſhions, he 
repeated the Lord's Prayer, which he ſaid, he had always 
admired; and added with great emergency, O Lord, for- 
give me all my errors, pardon all my ſins.“ After this ex- 
erciſe, he preſented his watch to mr. Sheriff Vailant, thank- 
ed him and the other gentleman for all their civilities: and. 
ſignified his deſire of being buried at Breden, or Stanton, 
in Leiceſterſhire. Finally, he gratified the executioner 
with a purſe of money: then the halter being adjuſted to 
his nec, he (ſtepped upon a little ſtage, erected upon ſprings, 
on the middle of the ſcaffold, and the cap being pulled 
over his eyes, the ſheriff made a ſignal, at which the ſtage 
fell from under his feet, and he was left ſuſpended. His 
body, having hung an hour and five minutes, was cut down, 
placed in the hearſe, and conveyed to the public Theatre 
for diſſection, where being opened, and lying for ſome 
days as the ſubject of a public GEE; at length it was car- 
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ried off, and privately interred. Without all doubt, this 
unhappy nobleman's diſpoſition was ſo dangerouſly miſ- 
chievous, that it became neceſſary for the good of ſociety, 
either to confine him for life, as an incorrigible lunatic, or 
give him up at once as a facrifice to juſtice. Perhaps, it 
might be no abſurd nor unreaſonable regulation in the le- 
giſlature, to diveſt all lunatics of the privilege of inſanity, 
and in caſes of enormity, ſubje& them to the common pe- 
nalties of the law; for though, in the eye of caſuiſtry, con- 
ſciouſneſs muſt enter into the conſtitution of guilt, the con- 
ſequences of murder committed by a meniac may be as 

ernicious to ſociety as thoſe of the moſt criminal and de- 


— aſſaſſination: and the puniſhment of death can be 


hardly deemed unjuſt or rigorous, when inflicted upon a 
miſchievous being, diveſted of all the perceptions of reaſon 
and humanity. At any rate, as the nobility of England 
are raiſed by many illuſtrious diſtinctions above the level of 
plebeians, and as they are eminetly diſtinguſhed from them 
in ſuffering puniſhment for high-treaſon, which the law 
conſiders as the moſt atrocious crime that can be committed, 
it might not be unworthy of the notice of the legiſlature to 
deliberate whether ſome pre-eminence ought not to be ex- 
tended to noblemen convicted of other crimes; in order to 
alleviate as much as poſſible the diſgrace of noble families; 
which have deſerved well of their contry; to avoid any 
circumſtances that may tend to diminiſh the luſtre of the 
Engliſh nobility in the eyes of foreign nations; or to bring 
it into contempt with the common people of our own, alrea- 
dy too licentious, and prone to aboliſh thoſe diſtinctions 
which ſerve as the baſis of decorum, order, and ſubordination. 

Homicide is the reproach of England: one would ima- 
gine there is ſomething in the climate of this country, that 
not only diſpoſes the natives of this inhuman outrage, 
but even infects foreigners who reſide among them. Cer- 
tain it is, high paſſions will break out 1nto the moſt enor- 
mous violences in that country where they are leaſt con- 
trouled by the reſtraint of regulation and diſcipline; and 
it is equally certain, that in no civilized country under the 
ſun there is ſuch a relaxation of diſcipline, either religious 
or civil, as in England. The month of Auguſt produced 
a remarkable inſtance of deſperate revenge, perpetrated by 
one Stirn, a native of Heſſe-Caſſel, inflamed and exaſpe- 
rated by a falſe punctilio of honour. This unhappy young 
man was deſcended of a good family, and poſſeſſed many 
accompliſhments both of mind and perſon : but his cha- 
rater was diſtinguiſhed by ſuch a jealous ſenſibility, as 
rendered him unhappy in himſelf, and diſagreeable to his 
acquaintance, after having for ſome years performed the 
office of uſher in a boarding-ſchool, he was admitted to the 
houſe of one mr. Matthews, a ſurgeon, in order to teach 
him the claſſics, and inſtruct his children in muſic, which 
he 2 underſtood, he had not long reſided in his family 


when the ſurgeon took umbrage at ſome part of his conduct 


taxed him roughly with fraud and ingratitude, and inſiſted 
upon his removing to another lodging. Wheather he re- 
jected this intimation, or found difficulty in procuring an- 
other apartment, the ſurgeon reſolved to expel him by 
violence, called in the aſſiſtance of a peace- officer, and 
turned him out into the ſtreet in the night, after havin 

loaded him with the moſt provoking reproaches. Thee 
injuries and diſgraces operating upon a mind jealous by 
nature, and galled by adverſity, produced a kind of phren- 
zy of reſentment, and took the deſperate reſolution of ſa- 
crificing mr. Matthews to his revenge. Next day, having 
provided a caſe of piſtols, and charged them for the oc- 
caſion, he re-enforced his rage by drinking an unuſual 
quantity of wine, and repaired in the evening to a public- 
houſe, which mr. Matthews frequented in the neighbour- 
hood of Hatton-Garden. There he accordingly found the 
unhappy victim fitting with ſome of his friends; and the 
ſurgeon, inſtead of paliating bis former conduct, began to 
inſult him a freſh with the moſt opprobrious invectives. 
Stirn, exaſperated by this additional indignity, pulled his 
piſtols from his boſom, ſhot the ſurgeon, who immediately 
expired, and diſcharged the other at his own breaſt, though 
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his confuſion was ſuch that it did not take eff 
apprehended on the ſpot, and conveyed to priſon ©,* 
for ſome days, he refuſed all kind of ſuſtenance by "here 
wards became more compoſed. At his, trial he ple dre 
ſanity of mind; but being found guilty, he reſolveq, 
ticipate the execution of the ſentence. That fn. 2 
ing he drank poiſon ; and notwithſtanding all the == 
dies that could be adminiſtered, died in ſtrong con⁰νðνi e 
His body was publicly diſſected, according to the ,“ 
of the law, and afterwards intetred with thoſe . 
dignity which are reſerved for the perpetrators of 

We ſhall cloſe the domeſtic occurrences of thi 
an account of two incidents, which, though of 
ferent nature in reſpect of each other, nevertheleſs cod 
red in demonſtrating that the internal wealth and y; age 
the nation were neither drained nor diminiſhed Ls 
enormous expence and inconveniencies of the war. Th. 
committee appointed to manage the undertaking for Fo 
bridge over the river Thames at Black-Friars havin, 8 
ceived and examined a variety of plans preſented by 115 : 
ent artiſts, at length gave the preference to the deſion of pn 
mr. Mylne, a young architect, a native of North. Bruun 
juſt returned from the proſecution of his ſtudies at "Yom 
where he had gained the prize in the capital, which the ,.,, 
demy of that city beſtows on him who produces the 5,2 
beautiful and uſeful plan on a given ſubject of arctiied... 
This young man 5 in London, on his return to hs 
own country, was adviſed to declare himſelf a candia.., 
for the ſuperintendency of the new bridge; and the plz 
which he preſented was approved and adopted. Th. 
place being already aſcertained, the lord-mayor of London 
attended by the committee, and a great concourſe of Wy 
ple, repaired to Black-Friars, and laid the firſt tone of the 
bridge, placing upon it a plate, with an inſcription, which 
does more honour to the public ſpirit of the undertalersthin 
to the claſſical taſte of the author f. The other in%9- 
that denoted the wealth and ſpirit of the nation, was the is. 
difference and unconcern with which they bore the loſs of 1 
vaſt magazine of nayal ſtores belonging to the dock-yard . 
Portſmouth, which, in the month of July, Was ſet on fire by 
lightening, and conliſting of combuſtibles, burned with fuck 
fury, notwithſtanding all the endeavours of the workmen 
in the yard, the ſailors in the harbour, and the troops in the 
town, that before a ſtop was put to the conflacration, ir 
had conſumed a variety of ſtores, to an immenſe value. 
The damage, however, was ſo immediately repaired, thy 
it had no fort of effect in diſconcerting any plan, or even 
in retarding any naval preparations. 

How important theſe preparations muſt have been may 
be judged from the prodigious increaſe of the navy, which, 
at this juncture, amounted to 120 ſhips of the line, belies 
frigates, fireſhips, ſloops, bonibs, and tenders. Of thete 
capital ſhips, 17 were ſtationed in the Eaſt-Indies, 20 tor 
the defence of the Weſt-India iſlands, 12 in North-Amet- 
ca, 10 in the Mediterranean, and 61, either on the coal: 0 
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France, in the harbours of England, or cruiſing in dle 


Engliſh ſeas for the protection of the Britiſh commerce. | 
Notwithſtanding theſe numerous and powerful armaments, 
the enemy, who had not a ſhip of the line at ſea, were lo alert 
with their ſmall privateers and armed veflels, that, inthe 
beginning of this year, from the 1ſt of March to the 10 
June, they had made prize of 200 veſſels belonging d 
Great-Britain and Ireland. The whole number of fh; 
taken by them, from the iſt day of June, in the year 173%, 
to the 1ſt of June in the preſent year, amounted to 25395 
of theſe 78 were privateers, 321 were re-taken, and abu 
the ſame number ranſomed. In the ſame ſpace of Us, 
the Britiſh cruiſers had made captures of 944 velicts, . 
cluding 242 privateers, many fiſhing boats and {mall co 
ers, the value of which hardly defrayed the expence c | 
demnation. That ſuch a ſal proportion of [hips H 
be taken from the enemy is not at all ſurpriſing, W . 
conſider the terrible ſhocs their commerce had previ”. 
received, and the great number of their mariners Mp” 
in England: but the prodigious number of Britiin ve" 


Voluntatis ſuz erga virum, 
Qui vigore ingenii, animi conſtantia, | 
Probitatis et virtutis ſuæ felici quadam contagione, 
(Favente Deo, a 
Fauſtiſq ; Georgii Secundi auſpiciis !) 
Imperium Britannicum 
In Atia, Africa, et America 
Reſtituit, auxit, et ſtabilivit, : 
Nec non patriæ antiquum honorem et auctoritatem 
Inter Europæ gentes inſtauravit, 
Cives Londinenſes uno conſenſu 
Huic ponti inſer ibi voluerunt nomen 
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taken by their petty coaſting privateers, in the face of ſuch and ſupplied the want of ſhot with ſtones and rubbiſh, At 
mighty armaments, numerous cruiſers, and convoys, ſcems length the colonel and his troops were obliged to ſurrender, 
to argue, that either the Engliſh ſhips of war were inactive on condition chat they ſhould not be ſent priſoners to 
or improperly diſpoſed, or that the merchants hazarded France, but be ranſomed, by ſending thither an equal num- 
their ſhips without convoy. Certain it is in the courſe of ber of French priſoners from Great-Britain or Ireland: 
this year we find fewer prizes taken from the enemy, and that the caſtle ſhould not be demoliſhed, nor the town of 
fewer exploits achieved at ſea, than we had occafion to re- Carrickfergus plundered or burned, on condition that the 
cord in the annals of the paſt. Not that the preſent year mayor and corporation ſhould furniſh the French troops 
is altogether barren of events which redound to the honour with neceſſary proviſions. The enemy, after this exploit, 
of our marine. commanders. We have, in recounting the did not preſume to advance farther into the country; a 
tranſactions of the preceding year, mentioned a ſmall ar- ſtep which indeed they could not have taken with any re- 
mament equipped at Dunkirk, under the command of M. gard to their own — Aa ; tor by this time a conſiderable 
de Thurot, who, in ſpight of all the vigilance of the Britiſh body of regular troops was aſſembled; and the people of 
commander ſtationed in the Downs, found means to eſcape the country manifeſted a laudable ſpirit of loyalty and re- 
from the harbour in the month of October laſt, and arrived ſolution, crowding in great numbers to Belta(t, to offer 
at Gottenburgh, in Sweden, from whence he proceeded to their ſervice againſt the invaders. Theſe circumſtances, to 
Bergen, in Norway. His inſtructions were to make occa- which the enemy were no ſtrangers, and the defeat of Con- 
ſional deſcents upon the coaſt of Ireland, and, by dividing flans, which they had alſo learned, obliged them to quit 
the troops, and diſtracting the attention of the government their conqueſt, and re-embark with ſome precipitation, 
in that kingdom, to facilitate the enterprize of M. de Con- after having laid Carrickfergus under moderate contribu- 
flans, the Re of which we have already narrated; The tion. 
original armament of Thurot conſiſted of five ſhips, one of The fate they eſcaped on ſhore they ſoon met with at 
which, called the Mareſchal de Belleifle, was mounted with fea; Captain John Elliot, who commanded three frigates 
44 guns; the Begon, the Blond, the Terpſichore, had at Kinſale, and had, in the courſe of this war, more than 
o guns each, and the Marante carried 24. The number once already diſtinguiſhed himſelf, even in his early youth, 
of ſoldiers put on board this little fleet did not exceed by extraordinary acts of valour, was informed by a diſ- 
1270, excluſive of marines to the number of 700; but 200 patch from the duke of Bedford, . lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
of the troops were ſent fic on ſhore, before the armament land, that three of the enemy's ſhips lay at anchor in the 
failed from Dunkirk ; and in their voyage between Gotten- bay of Carrickfergus, and thither he immediately ſhaped 
burgh and Bergen they loſt company of the Begon, during his courſe in the ſhip Molus, accompanied by the Pallas 
a violent ſtorm. The ſeverity of the weather detained them and Brilliant, under the command. of the captains Cle- 
19 days at Bergen, at the expiration of which they ſet fail ments and Logie. On the 28th day of February they deſ- 
for the weſtern iſlands of Scotland, and diſcovered the cried the enemy, and gave chaſe, in fight of the ifle of 
northern part of Ireland in the latter end of January. The Mann; and about nine in the morning, captain Elliot, in 
intention of Thurot was to make a deſcent about Derry; his own ſhip, engaged the Belleifle, commanded by Thu- 
but before this deſign could be executed, the weather rot, although conſiderably his ſuperior in ſtrength of men, 
growing tempeſtuous, and the wind blowing off ſhore, number of guns, and weight of metal. In a few minutes 
they were driven out to ſea, and in the night loſt fight of his conſorts were alſo engaged with the other two ſhips of 
the Marante, which never joined them in the ſequel. After the enemy. After a warm action, maintained with great 
having been tempeſt-beaten for ſome time, and expoſed to a ſpirit on all fides for an hour and a half, captain Elliot's 
very B allowance of proviſion, the officers requeſted of heutenant boarded the Belleiſle, and ſtriking her colours 
Thurot that he would return to France, leſt they thould all with his own hand, the commander ſubmitted : his exam- 
periſh by famine ; but he lent a deaf car to this propoſal, ple was immediately followed by the French captains, and 
and frankly told them he could not return to France with- the Engliſh commodore, taking poſſeſſion of his prizes, con- 
out having ſtruc ſome ſtroke for the ſervice of his country. veyed them into the bay of Ramlay, in the iſle of Mann, 
Nevertheleſs in hopes of meeting with ſome refreſhment, that their damage might be repaired. Though the Bel- 
he ſteered to the iſland of Iſla, where the troops were land- leifle was very leaky, and had loſt her boltſpit, mizen-maſt, 
ed, and here they found blac cattle, and a ſmall ſupply of and main-yard, in all probability the victory would not 
oumeal, for which they paid a reaſonable price; and it have been ſo eafily obtained, had not the gallant Thurot 
mult be owned, Thurot himſelf behaved with great mode- fallen during the action. The victor had not even the 
ration and generoſity. conſolation to perform the laſt offices to his brave enemy; 
While this ſpirited adventurer ſtruggled with theſe for his body was thrown into the ſea by his own people in 
wants and difficulties, his arrival in thoſe ſeas filled the the hurry of the engagement. The lots on the tide of the 
whole kingdom with alarm. Bodies of regular troops and Engliſh did not exceed 40 men killed and wounded, where- 
militia were poſted along the coaſts of Ireland and Scot- as above 3oo of the enemy were flain or diſabled, The 
land ; and beſides the ſquadron of commodore Boys, who ſervice performed on this occaſion was deemed ſo ci{lential 
ſuled to the northward on purpoſe to purſue the enemy, to the peace and commerce of Ireland, that che thanks of 
other ſhips of war were ordered to ſcour the Britiſh channel, the houſe of commons in that kingdom were voted to the 
and cruize between Scotland and Ireland. The weather conquerors of Thurot, as well as to heutenant-colonel 
no ſooner permitted Thurot to purſue his deſtination, than Jennings, for his ſpirited behaviour at Carrickfergus ; and 
he failed from Iſla to the bay of Carrickfergus, in Ireland, the freedom of the city of Cork was . preſented in ſilver 
and made all the neceſſary preparations for a deſcent; boxes to the captains Elliot, Clements, and Logic. The 
which was accordingly effected with 600 men, on the 21ſt name of Thurot was become terrible to all the trading 
day of February. Lieutenant-colonel Jennings, who com- ſea-ports of Great-Britain and Ireland; and therefore the 
manded 4 companics of raw undiſciplined men at Carrick- defeat and capture of his ſquadron were celebrated with as 
fergus, having received information that three ſhips had hearty rejoicings as the moſt important victory could have 
anchored about two miles and a half from the caſtle, which produced. 
was ruinous and defenceleſs, immediately detached a party In the beginning of April another engagement between 
to make obſervations, and ordered the French priſoners four frigates, ſtill more equally matched, had a different 
there confined to be removed to Belfaſt. Mean while, the iſſue, though not leſs honourable for the Britith comman— 
enemy landing without oppoſition, advanced towards the ders. Captain” Skinner, of the Biddeford, and captain 
town, which they found as well guarded as the nature of Kennedy, of the Flamborough, both frigates, ſailed on a 
the place, which was entirely open, and the circumſtances cruize from Liſhon; and on the 4th day of April fell in 
of the Engliſh commander, would allow. A regular attac with two large French frigates, convoy to a fleet of mer- 
was carried on, and a {ſpirited defence made s, until the chant-ſhips, which the -Engliſh captains immediately re- 
ammunition of the Engliſh failed : then colonel Jennings ſolved to engage. The enemy did not decline the battle, 
retired in order to the caſtle, which, however, was in all which began about half an hour after ſix in the evening, 
relpects untenable ; for, beſides a breach in the wall near and raged with great fury till eleven. By this time the 
50 feet wide, they found themſelves deſtitute of proviſion Flamborough had loſt fight of the Biddeford, and the fri- 
and ammunition. Nevertheleſs, they repulſed the aſſai- gate with which captain Kennedy was eng aged bore away 
ants in their firſt attac even after the gate was burſt open, with all the fail ſhe could carry. He purſued her till noon 
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One cireumſtance that attended this diſpute deſerves to be tranſmitted to ceiving the life of this poor innocent at ſtake, grounded his piece, advanced - 

polterity, as an inſtance of tft courage, mingled with humanity, which con- deliberately between the lines of fire, took up the child in his arms, conveyed 
tutes true heroiſm. While the French and Engliſh were hotly engaged in it to a place of ſafety ; then returning to his place, reſumed his muſket and 

_ of the ſtreets, a little child ran playfully between them, having no idea renewed his hoſtility, 

ol the danger to which it was expoſed ; a common ſoldier ot the enemy, per- 
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the next day, when ſhe had left him ſo far a- ſtern, that he 
loſt ſight of her, and returned to Liſbon, with the loſs of 15 
men Killed and wounded, including the lieutenant of ma- 
rines, and conſiderable damage both in her hull and rig- 
ging. Inthree days he was joined by the Biddeford, which 
had alſo compelled her antagoniſt to give way, and pur- 
ſued her till ſhe was out of fight. In about an hour 
after the action began, captain Skinner was killed by a 
cannon-ball, and the command devolved to lieutenant 
Knollis; ſon to the earl of Banbury ®, who maintained the 
battle with great ſpirit, even after he was wounded, until 
he received a ſecond ſhot in his body, which proved mor- 
tal. Then the maſter aſſuming the direction, continued the 
hee mga with equal reſolution, until the enemy made 
his eſcape, which he the more eaſily accompliſhed; as the 
Biddeford was diſabled in her maſts and rigging. 

The bravery of five Iriſhmen and a boy, belonging to 
the crew of a ſhip from Waterford, deſerves commemora- 
tion. The veſſel, in her return from Bilboa, laden with 
brandy and iron, being taken by a French privateer off 
Uſhant, about the middle of April, the captors removed 
the maſter, and all the hands but theſe five men and the 
boy, who were left to aſſiſt nine Frenchmen in navigating 
the veſſel to France. The ftout Hibernians immediately 
formed a plan of inſurrection, and executed it with ſucceſs. 
Four of the French mariners being below dec, three aloft 
among the rigging, one at the helm, another walking the 
dec, Brian, who headed the enterprize, tripped up the heels 
of the French ſteerſman, ſeiſed his piſtol, and diſcharged it 
at him who walked the dec, but miſſing the mark, he 
knocked him down with the butt-end of the piece. At the 
{ame time hollowing to his confederates below, they aſſail- 
cd the enemy with their own broad ſwords, and ſoon com- 
pelling them to ſubmit, came upon dec, and ſhut the 
hatches. Brian being now in poſſeſſion of the quarter dec, 
thoſe who were aloft called for quarter, and ſurrendered 
without oppoſition. The Iriſh having thus obtained a 
complete victory, almoſt without bloodſhed, and ſecured 
the priſoners, another difficulty occurred: neither Brian 
nor any of his aſſociates could read or write, or knew the 
leaſt principle of navigation; but ſuppoſing his courſe to be 
north, he ſteered at venture, and the firſt land he made 
was the neighbourhood of Youghall, where he happily ar- 
rived with his priſoners. 

The only conſiderable damage ſuſtained by the navy of 
Great-Britain, ſince the commencement of this year, was 
the loſs of the Ramillies, a magnificent ſhip of the ſecond 
rate, belonging to the ſquadron which admiral Boſcawen 
commanded on the coalt of France, in order to watch the 
motions and diſtreſs the commerce of that reſtleſs, enter- 
prizing enemy. In the beginning of February a ſeries of 
ſtormy weather obliged the admiral to return from the bay 
of Quiberon to Plymouth, where he arrived with much 
difficulty; but the Ramillies overſhot the entrance to the 
Sound, and being embayed near a point called the Bolt- 
head, about four leagues higher up the channel, was daſh- 
ed in pieces among the rocs, after all her anchors and ca- 
ples had given way. All her officers and men, amounting 
to 709, periſhed on this occaſion, except one midſhipman 
and 25 mariners, who had the good fortune to fave them- 
ſelves by leaping on the rocs as the hull was thrown for- 
wards, and raiſed up by the ſucceeding billows. Such 
were the moſt material tranſactions of the year relating to 
the Britiſh empire 1n the ſeas of Europe. 

Wie ſhall know tranſport the reader to the continent of 
North-America, which, as the theatre of war, {till main- 


Five ſons of this nobleman were remarkably diſtinguiſhed in this war. 
The fourth and fifth were dangerouſly wounded at the battle of Minden: the 
ſecond was hurt in the reduction of Guadaloupe : lord Wallingworth, 
the eldeſt, received a ſhot at Carrickfergus ; and the third was flain in this 
engagement, 

| This attempt was conducted in the following manner, having doubtleſs 
been concerted with the 22 hoſtages who reſided in the fort. On the 16th 
day of February, two Indian women appearing at Keowee, on the other fide 
ot the river, mr. Dogharty, one of the officers of the fort, went out to aſk 
them what news. While he was engaged in converſation with theſe females, 
the great Indian warrior Ocunnaſtota joining them, deſired he would call 
the commanding officer, to whom, he ſaid, he had ſomething to propoſe. 
Accordingly, heutenant Cotymore appearing, accompanied by enſign Bell, 
Dogharty, aud Foſter the interpreter, Ocunnaſtota told him he had ſome- 
thing of contequence to impart to the governor, whom he purpoſed to viſit, 
and deſired he might be attended by a white man, as a fafe-guard. The 
lieutenant atiu'ing hint be ſhoald have a ſafeguard, the Indian declared he 
would then go and catch a horſe tur him; ſo ſaying, he ſwung a bridle thrice 
over his head, as a ſignal, and immediately 25 or 30 muſquets, from different 
ambuſcades, were diſcharged at the Engliſh officers. Mr Cotymore re- 
ceived a ſhot in his left breaſt, and in a few days expired; mr. Bell was 
wounded in the calf of the leg, and the interpreter in the buttoc. Enſign 
Milne, who remained in the fort, was no ſooner informed of this treachery, 
than he ordered the ſoldiers to ſhackle the hoſtages; in ths execution of which 
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tained its former importance. The French emiſſatie f 
the province of Louiſiana had exerciſed their arts of ' 
nuation with ſuch ſucceſs among the Cherokees, , .. 
rous and powerful nation of Indians, ſettled on 3 
fines of Virginia and Carolina, that they had infrin A e 
peace with the Engliſh towards the latter end gf A — 
year, and begun hoſtilities, by plundering, maffacrin Gp 
{calping ſeveral Britiſh ſubjects of the more ſouther?” _ 
vinces. Mr Lyttelton, governor of South-Caroliga ng 
ing received information of theſe outrages, obtained = 
neceſſary aids from the aſſembly of his province, fo the 
taining a conſiderable body of forces, which was 
with great expedition. He marched in the beginning or 
October, at the head of 800 provincials, re- enforced hy 
300 regular troops, and penetrated into the heart «f hy 
country poſſeſſed by the Cherokees, who were ſo much 1. 
timidated by his vigour and diſpatch, that they ſent , ty 
putation of their hiefs to ſue for peace, which was 4 
eſtabliſhed by a new treaty, dictated by the Engliſh nh 
vernor. They obliged themſelves to renounce the Freak 
intereſt; to deliver up all the ſpies and emiſſarics of th 
nation then reſident among them; to ſurrender to 2 
thoſe of their own people who had been concerned ig mur- 
dering and ſcalping the Britiſh ſubjects; and for the per- 
formance of theſe articles 22 of their head men were _ K 
hoſtages into the hands of the governor. So little onal. 
however, was paid by theſe ſavages to this folemn accom. 
modation, that mr. Lyttelton had been returned but a fe 
days from their country, when they attempted to lurprife 
the Engliſh fort Prince-George, near the the frontier; of 
Carolina, by going thither in a body, on pretence of de. 
livering up ſome murderers; but the commanding ofice- 
perceiving ſome ſuſpicious circumſtances in their behaxi. 
our, ated with ſuch vigilance and circumſpection as en- 
tirely fruſtrated their deſign i. Thus diſappointed, the, 
wreaked their vengeance upon the Engliſh ſubjects trad- 
ing in their country, all of whom they butchered withou 
mercy. Not contented with this barbarous ſacrifice, they 
made incurſions to the Britiſh ſettlements at the Lorne 
Lanes, and the forks of the Broad-River, and maflicred 
about 40 defenceleſs coloniſts, who repoſed themſelves in 
full ſecurity on the peace ſo lately ratified. As views of 
intereſt could not have induced them to act in this manner, 
and their revenge had not been inflamed by any freſh pro- 
vocation, theſe violences muſt be imputed to the inſſiga- 
tion of French incendiaries ; and too plainly evinced the 
neceſſity of crowning our American conqueſts with the 
reduction of Louiſiana, from whence theſe emiſſaries were 
undoubtedly diſpatched. | 

The cruelty and miſchief with which the Cherokees pro- 
ſecuted their renewed hoſtilities, alarmed all the ſouthern 
colonies of the Engliſh ; and application was made for at- 
ſiſtance to mr. Amherſt, the commander in chief of the 
_ forces in America. He forthwith detached 1200 
choſen men to South-Carolina, under the command of co. 
lonel Montgomery, brother to the earl of Eglinton, an ot- 
ficer of approved conduct, and diſtinguiſhed gallantry. 
Immediately after his arrival at Charles-Town, he advanced 
to Ninety- ſix, and proceeded to Twelve-mile-River, wilcl 
he paſſed in the beginning of June, without oppolition. 
He continued his rout by forced marches, until he 4. 
rived in the neighbourhood of the Indian town called Lt- 
tle Keowee, where he encamped in an advantageous fitu- 
tion. Having reaſon to believe the enemy were not Je 
appriſed of his coming, he reſolved to ruth upon them 1 
the night by ſurpriſe. With this view, leaving his tat 
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order one man was killed upon the ſpot, and another wounded in the forehe2s 
with a Tomohawk : circumſtances which, added to the murder of the lieute- 
nant, incenſed the garriſon to ſuch a degree, that it was judged abſolutely _ 
ceſſary to put the hoſtages to death without ſurther heſitation. In the even" 
a party of Indians approaching the fort, and firing two ſignal pieces, = 
aloud in the Cherokee language, Fight manfully, and you ſhall be _ 
Then they began an attac, and continued firing all night upon the fort,!“ 
out doing the leaſt execution. That a deſign was conceried between 165 
aud the hoſtages appeared plainly from the nature of this aflault ; 4" * 
ſuppoſition was converted into a certainty next day, when ſome of the 8e 
ſearching the apartment in which the hoſtages lay, found a bottle of "7 » 
probably deſigned to be emptied into the well, and ſeveral 3 0 
ried in the earth; which weapons had been privately conveyed to them 
their friends, who were permitted to viſit them without interruption. ier 
the 3d day of March, the fort at Ninety-ſix was attacked by 209 Rn 
Indians with muſquetry, which had little or no effect, ſo that they Welt 1 
ed to retire with ſome loſs, and revenged themſelves on the open = 2 
burning and ravaging all the houſes and plantations belongrng to Engl Net 
tlers in this part of the country, and all along the frontiers of Vir ee A 
contented with pillaging and deſtroying the habitations, they — (den, 
the moſt horrible wr . Bf and their motions were ſo ſecret an 
that it was impoſſible for the inhabitants to know where the _ A 
burſt, or take proper precautions for their own defence, fo that à fes 

ber of the bac ſettlements were totally abandoned. 
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ſtanding, with a ſufficient guard for the camp and waggons, 
he marched through the woods towards the Cherokee town 
of Eſtatoe, at the diſtance of 25 miles; and in his rout de- 
tached a company of light infantry to deſtroy the village of 
Little Keowee, where they were received with a ſmart fire, 
but they. ruſhed in with their bayonets, and all the men 
were put to the ſword. The main body proceeded ſtraight 
to Eſtatoe, which they reached in the morning, but it had 
been abandoned about half an hour before their arrival. 
Some few of the Indians, who had not time to eſcape, were 
lain; and the town, conſiſting of 200 houſes, well ſtored 
with proviſion, ammunition, and all the neceſſaries of life, 
was lirſt plundered, and then reduced to aſhes; ſome of the 
wretched inhabitants who concealed ary tr 
in the flames. It was neceſſary to ſtrike terror into thoſe 
favages by ſome examples of ſeverity; and the ſoldiers be- 
came deaf to all the ſuggeſtions of mercy, when they found 
in one of the Indian towns the body of an Engliſhman, 
whom they had put to the torture that very morning. 


Colonel Montgomery followed his blow with ſurpriſing ra- 


pidity. In the ſpace of a few hours he deſtroyed Sugar- 
town, which was as large as Eſtatoe, and every village and 
houſe in the Lower Nation. The Indian villages in this 
art of the world were agreeably fituated, generally con- 
ſiſting of about 100 houſes, neatly and commodiouſly built, 
and well fupplied with proviſion. They had in particular 
large magazines of corn, which were conſumed in the 
fiames. All the men that were taken ſuffered immediate 
death; but the greater part of the nation had eſcaped with 
the utmoſt precipitation. In many houſes the beds were 
ex warm, and the tables ſpread with victuals. Many 
Joaded guns went off while the houſes were burning, The 
fivages had not time to fave their moft valuable effects. 
The ſoldiers found ſome money, three or four watches, a 
good quantity of wampum, clothes, and peltry. Colonel 
Montgomery having thus taken vengeance on the perfi- 
dious Cherokees, at the expence of five or ſix men killed 
or wounded, returned to Fort Prince George, with about 
forty Indian women and children whom he had made pri- 
ſoners. Two of their warriors were ſet at liberty, and de- 
fired to inform their nation, that, though they were now 
in the power of the Engliſh, they might ſtill, on their ſub- 
miſſion, enjoy the bleſſings of peace. As the chief, called 
Attakullakulla, alias the Little Carpenter, who had ſigned 
the laſt treaty, diſapproved of the proceedings of his coun- 
trymen, and had done many good offices to the Engliſh 
fince the renovation of the war, he was now given to un- 
derſtand that he might come down with ſome other chiefs 
to treat of an accommodation, which would be granted to 


- the Cherokees on his account; but that the negotiation 


muſt be begun in a few days, otherwiſe all the towns in 
the Upper Nation would be ravaged, and 'reduced to 
aſhes. 

Theſe intimations having produced little or no effect, 
colonel Montgomery reſolved to make a ſecond irruption 
into the middle ſettlements of the Cherokees, and began 
his march on the 24th day of June. On the 27th captain 
Morriſon, of the advanced party, was killed by a ſhot from 
a thicket, and the firing became ſo troubleſome that his 
men gave way. The grenadiers and light infantry being 
detached to ſaſtain them, continued to advance, notwith- 
ſtanding the fire from the woods, until, from a rifing ground, 
they diſcovered a body of the enemy. Theſe they imme- 
diately attacked, and obliged to retire into a ſwamp, which, 
when the reſt of the troops came up, they were, after a 
ſhort reſiſtance, compelled to abandon : but as the country 
was diicult, and the path extremely narrow, the forces 
luffered on their march from the fire of ſcattered parties, 
who concealed themſelves behind trees and buthes. At 
length they arrived at the town of Etchowee, which the in- 
habitants had forſaken after having removed every thing 
of value. Here, while the army encamped on a ſmall 
plain, ſurrounded by hills, it was incommoded by vollies 
trom the enemy, which wounded ſome men and killed ſe- 
veral horſes. They were even ſo daring as tO attac the 
piquet-guard, which repulſed them with difficulty; but, 
generally ſpeaking, their partics declined an open engage- 
ment. Colonel Montgomery, ſenſible that as many horſes 
were killed or diſabled, he could not proceed farther with- 
out leaving his proviſions behind, or abandoning the 
wounded men to the brutal revenge of a ſavage enemy, re- 
lolved to return, and began his retreat in the night, that he 
might be the leſs diſturbed by the Indians. Accordingly, 

© purſued his rout for two days without interruption ; but 
aterwards ſuſtained ſome ſtraggling fires from the woods, 


though the parties of the enemy were put to flight as often 
as they appeared. In the beginning of July he arrived at 
Fort Prince George; this expedition having coſt about 
70 men killed and wounded, including five officers. 

In revenge for theſe calamities, the Cherokees aſſembled 
to a conſiderable number, and formed the blocade of Fort 
Loudon, a ſmall fortification near the confines of Virginia, 
detended by an inconſiderable garriſon, ill ſupplied with 
proviſion and neceſſaries. After having ſuſtained a long 
ſiege, and being reduced to the utmolt diſtreſs, captain De- 
mere, the commander, held a council of war with the other 
officers, to deliberate upon their preſent ſituation ; when it 
appeared that their proviſions were entirely exhauſted ; 
that they had ſubſiſted a conſiderable time, without bread, 
upon horſe-fleth, and ſuch ſupplies of pork and beans as 
the Indian women could n by ſtealth; that the men 
were ſo weakened with famine and atigue, that in a little 
time they would not be able to do duty; that, for two nights 
paſt, conſiderable parties had deſerted, and ſome thrown 
themſelves upon the mercy of the enemy; that the garriſon 
in general threatened to abandon their officers, and betake 
themfelves to the woods; and that there was no proſpect of 
relief, their communication having been long cut off from 
all the Britiſh ſertlements; for theſe reaſons they were una- 
nimoufly of opinion, that it was impracticable to prolong 
their defence; that they ſhould accept of an honourable 
capitulation; and captain Stuart ſhould be ſent to treat 
with the warriors, and head men of the Cherokees, abour 
the condition of their ſurrender. This officer, being ac- 
cordingly diſpatched with full powers, obtained u capitula- 
tion of the Lndians, by which the garriſon was permitted to 
retire, The Indians defired, that when they arrived at Keo- 
wee the Cherokee priſonets confined at that place ſhould be 
releaſed, all hoſtihties ceaſe, a laſting accommodation be 
re-eſtabliſhed, and a regulated trade revived. In conſe- 
quence of this treaty the garriſon evacuated the fort, and 
had marched about 15 miles on their return to Carolina, 
when they were ſurrounded and ſurpriſed by a large body of 
Indians, who maſſacred all the olficers, except captain 
Stuart, and flew 25 of the ſoldiers: the reſt were made 
priſoners, and diſtributed among the different towns and 
villages of the nation. Captain Stuart owed his life to the 
generous interceſſion of the Little Carpenter, who ranſom - 
ed him at the price of all he could command, and conduct- 
ed him fate to Holſton River, where he found major Lewis 
advanced ſo far with a body of Virginians. The ſavages, 
encouraged by their 15888 at Fort Loudon, undertook 
the ſiege of Ninety- ſix, and other ſmall fortifications ; but 
retired precipitately on the approach of a body of pro- 
vincials. 

In the mean time, the Britiſh intereſt and empire were 
firmly eſtabliſhed on the banks of the Ohio, by the pru- 
dence and conduct of major-general Stanwix, who had paſ- 
ſed the winter at Pittſburgh, tormerly Du Queſne, and em- 
ployed that time in the moſt effectual manner for the ſer- 
vice of his country. He repaired the old works, eſtabliſh- 
ed poſts of communication from the Ohio to the Monon- 
gahela, mounted the baſtions that cover the iſthmus with 
artillery, erected caſemates, ſtore-houſes, and barracs for a 
numerous garriſon, and cultivated with equal diligence and 
ſucceſs the friendſhip and alliance of the Indians. The 
happy conſequences of theſe meaſures were ſoon apparent 
in the production of a conſiderable trade between the na- 
tives and the merchants of Pittſburgh, and in the perfect 
ſecurity of about 4ooo ſettlers, who now returned to the 
quiet poſſeſſion of the lands from whence they had been 
driven by the enemy on the frontiers of Pennſylvania, Ma- 
ryland, and Virginia, | 

The incidents of the war were much more important and 
deciſive in the more northern parts of this great continent. 
The reader will remember that brigadier-general Murray 
was left to command the garriſon of Quebeck, amounting 
to about 6000 men; that a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips was 
{ſtationed at Halifax, in Nova-Scoria, under the direction of 
lord Colvil, an able and experienced officer, who had in— 
ſtructions to reviſit Quebeck in the beginning of ſummer, 
as ſoon as the river St. Laurence ſhould be navigable; and 
that general Amherſt, the commander in chief of the forces 
in America, wintered in New-York, that he might be at 
hand to aſſemble his troops in the ſpring, and recompence 
his operations for the entire reduction of Canada. General 
Murray neglected no itep that could be taken by the moſt 
vigilant officer for maintaining the important conqueſt of 
Quebeck, and ſubduing all the Lower Canada, the inhabi- 
tants of which actually tubmitted, and took the oath of al- 
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legiance to the king of Great- Britain k. The 288 how- 
ever, within the walls of Quebeck, ſuffered greatly from 
the exceſſive cold in the winter, and the want of vegetables 
and freſh proviſion, inſomuch that, before the end of April, 
1000 ſoldiers were dead of the ſcurvy, and twice that num- 
ber rendered unfit for ſervice. Such was the ſituation of 
the garriſon, when mr. Murray received undoubted intel- 
ligence that the French commander, the chevalier de Levis, 
was employed in aſſembling his army, which had been can- 
toned iti the neighbourhood of Montreal; that from the 
inhabitants of the country he had completed his eight bat- 
talions, regimented 40 companies of the troops de Colonie, 
and determined to undertake the ſiege of Quebeck, when- 
ever the river St. Laurence ſhould be clear of ice, that he 
could. uſe his four frigates, and other veſſels, by means of 
which he was entirely malter of the river. | 
The brigadier, conſidering the city of Quebeck as no 
other than a ſtrong cantonment, had projected a plan of 
defence, by extending lines, and entrenching his troops 
on the heights of Abraham, which, at the diſtance of 800 
paces, entirely command the ramparts of the city, and 
might have been defended by a ſmall force againſt a for- 
midable army. Faſcines, and every other neceſſary for 
this work, had been provided, and in the month of April 
the men were ſet at work upon the projected lines; but the 
earth was ſo hardened by the froſt, that it was found im- 
practicable to proceed. Being informed, that the night of 
the 26th, the enemy had landed at Point au Tremble, to 
the number of 10,000 men, with zoo ſavages, he ordered 
all the bridges over the river Cagrouge to be broke down, 
ſecured the landing-place at Sylleri and the Foulon, and 
next day, marching in perſon with a ſtrong detachment and 
two field-pieces, took poſſeſſion of an advantageoue ſitua- 
tion, and thus defeated the ſcheme which the French com- 
mander had laid for cutting off the poſts which the Eng- 
liſh had eſtabliſhed. Theſe being all withdrawn, the bri- 
gadier that ſame afternoon marched bac to Quebeck, with 
little or no loſs, although his rear was haraſſed by the ene- 
my. Here he formed a reſolution which hath been cen- 
ſured by ſome criticks in war, as a meaſure that favoured 
more of youthful impatience, and overboiling courage, 
than of that military diſcretion which ought to diſtin- 
guiſh a commander in ſuch a delicate fituation ; but it is 
more eaſy to cenſure with an appearance of reaſon, than 
to act in ſuch circumſtances with any certainty of ſucceſs. 
Mr Murray, in his letter to the ſecretary of ſtate, declared, 
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that although the enemy were greatly ſuperior to him in 


number, yet, when he conſidered that the Engliſh forces 
were habituated to victory, that they were provided with a 
fine train of field artillery, that, in ſhutting them at once 
within the walls, he ſhould have riſked his whole ſtake on 
the fingle chance of defending a wretched fortification; a 
chance which could be much leilened by an action .in the 
field, though ſuch an action would double the chance of 
ſucceſs ; for thele reaſons he determined to hazard a battle; 
ſhould the event prove unproſperous, he refolved to hold 
out the place to the laſt extremity; then to retreat to the 
iſle of Orleans, or Coudres, with the remainder of the gar- 
riſon, and there wait for a re-enforcement. In purſuance 
of theſe reſolutions he gave the neceſſary orders over night, 
and on the 28th day of April, at half an hour after fix in 
the morning, marched out with his little army of 3000 men, 
which he formed on the heighths in order of battle. The 
right brigade, commanded by colonel Burton, conſiſted of 
the regiments of Amherit, Anſtruther, Webb, and the ſe- 
cond battalion of royal Americans: the left, under colonel 


k The garriſon of Quebeck, during the winter, repaired above 500 houſes, 
which had been damaged by the Engliſh cannon, built eight redoubts of 
wood, raiſed foot-banks along the ramparts, opened embraſures, mounted ar- 
tillery, blocked up all the avenues of the ſuburbs with a ſtockade, removed 
11 months proviſions into the higheſt part of the city, and formed a maga- 
zine of 4000 faſcines. Two hundred men were poſted at St. Foix, and twice 
the number at Lorette, Several hundred men marched to St. Auguſtin, 
brought off the enemy's advanced guard, with a great number of cattle, and 
diſarmed the inhabitants. By theſe precautions the motions of the French 
were obſerved, the avenues of Quebeck were covered, and their dominion 


ſecured over 11 pariſhes, which turniſhed them with ſome freſh proviſion 


and other neceſſaries for ſubſiſtence. Sixteen thouſand cords of wood being 
wanted for the hoſpitals, guards, and quarters, and the method of tranſport- 
ing it from the iſle of Orleans being found flow and difficult, on account of 
the floating ice in the river, a ſufficient number of hand-fledges were made, 
and 200 wood-tellers ſet at work in the foreſt of St. Foix, where plenty of 
fuel was obtained, and brought into the ſeveral regiments by the men that 
were not upon duty. A detachment of 200 men, being ſent to the other fide 
of the river, diſarmed the inhabitants, and compelled them to take the oath 
of allegiance : by this ſtep the Engliſh became maſlers of the ſouthern ſide of 
the St. Laurence, and were ſupplied with good quantities of freſh provi- 
ſion. The advanced poſts of the enemy were eſtabliſhed at Point au Trem- 


ble, St. Auguſtin, and Le Calvaire ; the main body of their army quartered 
between Trois Rivieres, aud Jaques Quartier, Their general having formed 
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Fraſer was formed of the regiments of Kennedy, x aft 

Townſhend, and the Highlanders. Otway's regimen 8 
the third battalion of royal Americans, contlitute? 

corps de reſerve. Major Dalling's corps of light inf, f 
covered the right flank; the left was aa by « "try 
Huzzen's company of rangers, and 100 1 
under the command of captain Donald Macdon,] 1 0h 
each battalion was ſupplied with two field-picces, 1 
dier Murray having reconnoitred the enemy, pers 
their van had taken poſſeſſion of the riſing grounds at 

three quarters of a mile in his front; but that thy, pes, 
was on the march in one column. Thinking this ua 
critical moment to attac them before they were fog 
he advanced towards them with equal order and exped Ma, 
They were ſoon driven from the heighths, though dot 
out a warm diſpute, during which the body of thei. 5 

advanced at a round pace, and formed in columns. 4 
van conſiſted of 10 companies of grenadiers, two gf Wo 
teers, and 400 ſavages: 8 battalions, formed in 4 cg). 
with ſome bodies of Canadians in the intervals, confliture) 
their main body: their rear was compoled of tuo be 
ons, and ſome Canadians in the flanks; and 2000 Canaan: 
ans formed the reſerve. Their whole army amounc. ., 
upwards of 12,000 men. Major Dalling, with great ky 
lantry, diſpoſſeſſed their grenadiers of a houſe gbd u 
mill which they occupied, in order to cover their left anl. 
and in this attac the major and ſome of his officer ©... 
wounded: nevertheleſs, the light infantry purſue has: 
gitives to a corps which was formed to ſuſtain them; tl 
the purſuers halted, and diſperſed along the tron: of the 
right; a circumſtance which prevented that wing from . 
king advantage of the firſt impreſſion they had made on rg 
left of the enemy. | $6 
regain the flank, were, in attempting this motion fag. 
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The light infantry being ordered! 


ly charged, and thrown into ditorder: then they retired 
to the rear in ſuch a ſhattered condition, that they. cord 
never again be brought up during the whole action. Ota, 
& comge was inſtantly ordered to advance from the body 
reſerve, and ſuſtain the right wing, which the enemy tric 
in vain attempted to penetrate. | Mean while the left hy. 
gade of the Britiſh forces did not remain inactive: they ad 
diſpoſſeſſed the French of two redoubts, and {uftained «it, 


undaunted reſolution the whole efforts of the enemy”: ga. 
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until they were fairly fought-down, overpowered by nm: 
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bers, and reduced to a handful, notwithitandine the afl. 
tance they received from the third battalion of royal Am:- 
mericans, which had been ſtationed with the body of re. 
ſerve, as well as from Kennedy's regiment, poſed in the 
centre. The French attacked with great impetuoſity ; and, 
at length, a freſh column of the regiment de Routilion pr: 
netrating the left wing of the Britiſh army, it gave way; 
the diſorder was ſoon communicated to the right, lo that 
after a very obſtinate diſpute, which laſted an hour and 
three quarters, brigadier Murray was obliged to quit the 
field, with the loſs of 100 men killed or wounded, aad the 
greater part of his artillery. The enemy left twice the 
number of men, and reaped no effential advantage from 
their victory. 

Mr Murray, far from being diſperited by his deteat, no 
ſooner retired within the walls of Quebeck, than he relolr- 
ed to proſecute the fortifications of the place, which had 
been interrupted by the ſeverity of the winter; and the 40, 
diers exerted themſelves with incredible alacrity, not gu 
in labouring at the works, but alſo in the defence ct 
town, before which the enemy had opened trenches ce 
very evening of the battle. Three ſhips anchored at tas 


the deſign of attacking Quebeck in the winter, began to provide Hen 196 
or rackets, ſcaling-ladders and facines, and make all the neceſlary pre.” 
tions for that enterprize, 3 
ed a magazine of proviſions, great part of which, however, 1-11 e 
hands of the Engliſh ; for, as ſoon as the river was froze over, vg 
Murray diſpatched thither 200 men, at whoſe approach the ch, 
ed their magazine, and retreated with great precipitation, Ie U — 
tachment took poſt in a church, until they could build two wooren eee 
and mount them with artillery, In the mean time, the enemy returned vn 
a greater force to recover the poſt, ſome battalions, with the light 18” 
marched over the ice, in order to cut off their communication; but 120) ©” 
with great confuſion, and afterwards took poſt at St. Michael, at * © | 
able diſtance farther down the aiver. They now reſolved to pottpt . 
liege of Quebeck, that they might carry it on in a more 1egwar en, 
They began to rig their ſhips, repair their ſmall craft, build gallen 
bombs and bullets, and prepare facines and gabions; while brige&1e! an 
employed his men in making preparations for a vigorous defence, He“ Heu. 
a detachment, who ſurpriſed the enemy's poſts at St. Auguſtin, . 
Ite, and Le Calvaire, where they took go priſoners. He attervare 
ed the light infantry to poſſeſs and fortify Cape Rouge, to preverit © 
my's landing at that place, as well as to be nearer at hand to 2 * 
motions ; but when the froſt broke up, ſo that their ſhips could fall mm 
river, they lauded at St. Auguſtin, and the Engliſh poſts were 2020000 

after another, the detachments retiring without lots ing the cg: 
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He took poſſeſſion of Point Levi, wheie AG 
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Foulon below the camp; and for ſeveral days they were 
employed in landing their cannon, mortars, and ammuni— 
tion. Mean while they worked inceſſantly at their trenches 
before the town; and on the 1 ith day of May opened one 
bomb battery, and three batteries of cannon. Brigadier 
Murray made the neceſſary 8 to defend the place 
to the laſt extremity: he raiſed two cavaliers, contrived 
ſome outworks, and planted the ramparts with 132 pieces 
of artillery, dragged thither moſtly by the ſoldiery. Though 
the enemy cannonaded the place with great vivacity the iſt 
day, their fire ſoon flackened, and their batteries were, in 
a manner, filenced by the ſuperior fire of the garriſon; ne- 
vertheleſs, Quebeck would in all probability, have revert- 
ed to its former owners, had a French flect from Europe 
got the ſtart of an Engliſh ſquadron in ſailing up the 
river. i 

Lord Colville had ſailed from Halifax, with the fleet 
under his command, on the 22d day of April; but was re- 
tarded in his paſſage by thic fogs, contrary winds, and 
great ſhoals of ice floating down the river. Commodore 
Swanton, who had failed from England with a ſmall re— 
enforcement, arrived about the beginning of May at the 
ile of Bec, in the river St. Laurence, where, with two 
ſhips, he purpoſed to wait for the reſt of the ſquadron, 
which had ſeparated from him in the paſſage : but one of 
theſe, the Loweſtoffe, commanded by captain Deane, had 
entered the harbour of Quebeck, on the gth day of May, 
and contmunicated to the governor the joytul news that the 
ſquadron was arrived in the river. Commodore Swanton no 
ſooner received 1n:1mation that Quebeck was befieged, then 
he ſailed up the river with all poſſible expedition, and on 
the 15th in the evening anchored above Point Levi. The 
brigadier expreſſing an earneſt defire that the French ſqua- 
dron above the town might be removed, the commodore 
ordered captain Schomberg of the Diana, and captain 
Deane of the Loweſtoffe, to flip their cabels carly next 
morning, and attac the enemy's fleet, conſiſting of two 
frigates, two armed ſhips, and a great number of ſmaller 
vetlels. They were no ſooner in motion than the French 
ſhips fled in the utmoſt diſorder. One of their frigates was 
driven on the rocs above Cape Diamond; the other ran 
alhore, and was burned at Point au Tremble, about ten 
leagues above the town; and all the other veſſels were taken 
or deſtroyed. | 

The enemy were ſo confounded and diſpirited by this 
diſaſter, and the certain information that a ſtrong Engliſh 
fleet was already 1n the river St. Laurence, that in the fol- 
lowing night they raiſed the ſiege of Quebeck, and retreated 
with great precipitation, leaving their proviſions, imple- 
ments, and artillery to governor Murray, who had inten- 
ded to make a vigorous ſally in the morning, and attempt 
to penetrate into the camp of the beſiegers, which, from the 
information of priſoners and deſerters, he conceived to be 
a very practicable ſcheme. For this purpoſe he had ſe- 
lected a body of troops, who were already under arms, 
when a heutenant, whom he had ſent out with a detach- 
ment to amuſe the enemy, came and aſſured him that their 
trenches were abandoned. He inſtantly marched out of 
Quebeck at the head of his forces, in hopes of overtaking 
and making an impreſſion on their rear, that he might have 
ample revenge for his late diſcomfiture; but they had 
paſſed the river Caprouge before he could come up with 
their army; however, he took ſome priſoners, and a great 
quantity of baggage, including their tents, ſtores, maga- 
21ncs of proviſion and ammunition, . with 34 pieces of bat- 
tering cannon, io field-pieces, 6 mortars, 4 petards, a great 
number of ſcaling ladders, entrenching tools, and every 
other implement for a fiege. They retired to Jacques- 
Quartier, where their ammunition began to fail, and they 
were abandoned by great part of the Canadians; fo that 
they 1efigned all hope of ſucceeding againſt Quebeck, and 
began to take meaſures for the preſervation of Montreal, 
againſt which the force under general Amherſt was directed. 
There M. Vaudreuil had fixed his head-quarters, and there 
he propoſed to make his laſt ſtand againſt the efforts of the 
Britiſh general. He not only levicd forces, collected ma- 
gazines, and erected new fortifications in the 1fland of 
Montreal, but he had even recourle to teigned intelligence, 
and other arts of deluſion, to ſupport the ſpirits of the Ca- 
nadians and their Indian allies, which had begun to flag, in 
conſequence of their being obliged to abandon tbe ſiege of 

uebeck. It muſt be owned he acted with all the ſpirit 
and foreſight of an experienced general, determined to ex- 
ert himſelf for the preſervation of the colony, even though 
very little proſpe& of ſucceſs remained. His hopes, ſlender 
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as they were, depended upon the natural ſtrength of the 
country, rendered almoſt inacceſſible by woods, mountains, 
and moraſſes, which might have retarded the progreſs of 
the Engliſh, and protracted the war, until a general paci- 
fication could be effected. In the mean time, major-ge- 
neral Amherſt was diligently employed in taking meaſures 
tor the execution of the plan he had projected, in order to 
complete the conqueſt of Canada. He conveyed inſtructi— 
ons to general Murray, directing him to advance by water 
towards Montreal, with all the troops that could be {pared 
from the garriſon of Quebeck. He detached colonel Ha- 
viland, wich a body of troops, from Crown-point, to take 
poſſeſſion of the Ile aux Noix, in the Jake Champlain, and 
trom thence penetrate the ſhorteſt way to the bank of the 
river St. Laurence; while he himſelf, with the main body 
of the army, amounting to about 10,000 men, including 
Indians, ſhould procced from the frontiers of New-York, 
by the rivers of the Mohawks and Oneidas, to the lake 
Ontario, and fail down the river St. Laurance to the ifland 
of Montreal. Thus, on the ſuppoſition that all theſe par- 
ticulars could be executed, the enemy muſt have been 
hemmed in, and entirely ſurrounded. In purſuance of this 
plan, general Amherſt had provided two armed floops to 
cruiſe in the lake Ontario, under the command of captain 
Loring ; as well as a great number of batteaux, or ſmaller 
veilels, for the tranſportation of the troops, artillery, am- 
munition, implements, and baggage. Several regiments 
were ordered to proceed from Albany to Oſwego; and the 
general taking his departure from Schenectady, with the 
reſt of the forces in the latter end of June, arrived at the 
ſame place on the gth day of July. 

Being informed that two French veſſels had appeared off 
Oſwego, he diſpatched ſome batteaux to Niagara, with in- 
telligence to captain Loring, who immediately ſet fail in 
queſt of them; but they eſcaped his purſuit, though they 
had twice appeared in the neighbourhood of Otwego fince 
the arrival of the general, who endeavoured to amuſe them, 
by detaching batteaux to different parts of the lake. The 
army being affembled, and joined by a confideiable body 
of Indians, under the command of fir William Johnſon, the 
general detached colonel Haldimand, with the light intan- 
try, the grenadiers, and one battalion of highlanders, to 


take poſt at the bottom of the lake, and aſſiſt the armed 
veſſels in finding a paſſage to La Galette. On the 1oth 
day of Auguſt ihe army embarked on board the batteaux 
and whale-boats, and procecded on the lake towards the 
mouth of the river St. Laurence. Underitanding that one 
of the enemy's veſlels had run a-ground and was diſabled, 
and that the other lay off La Galette, he refolved to make 
the beſt of his way down the river to Swegatchie, and at- 
tac the French fort of Iſle Royale, one of the moit impor— 
rant poſts on the river St. Laurence, the ſource of which it 
in a great meaſure commands. On the 17th the row-gallies 
fell in with the French ſloop commanded by M. de la Bro- 
querie, who ſurrendered after a wam engagement. Mr 
Amherſt having detached ſome engineers to reconnoitre the 
coaſts and iflands in the neighbourhood of Iſle Royale, he 
made a diſpoſition for the attac of that fortreſs, which was 
accordingly inveſted, after he had taken poſſeſſion of the 
iſlands. Some of theſe the enemy had abandoned with ſuch 
precipitation, as to leave behind a few ſcalps they had taken 
on the Mohawk river, a number of tools and utenſils, two 
ſwivels, ſome barrels of pitch, anda large quantity of iron. 
The Indians were fo incenſed at fight of the fcalps, that 
they burned a chapel, and all the houſes of the enemy. 
Batteries being raiſed on the nearelt iflands, the fort was 
cannonaded not only by them, but likewife by the armed 
loops; and a diſpoſition was made for giving the aflault, 
when M. Pouchaut, the governor, thought proper to beat 
a parley, and ſurrender on capitulation. The general hav- 
ing taken poſſeſſion of the fort, found it fo well fituated for 
commanding the lake Ontario, and the Mohawk river, that 
he reſolved to maintain it with a garriſon, and employed 
ſome days in repairing the fortifications. 

From this place his navigation down the river St. Lau- 
rence was rendered extremely diſſicult and dangerous, by a 
great number of violent riffs, or rapides, and falls; among 
which he loſt above 80 men, 46 batteaux, 17 whale-boats, 
one row-galley, with ſome artillery, ſtores, and ammuni!- 
on. On the 6th day of September the troops were landed on 
the iſland of Montreal, without any oppotition, except from 
ſome flying parties, which exchanged a few ſhor, and then 
fled with precipitation. That ſame day he repaired a bridge 
which they had broke down in their retreat, and aiter a 
march of two leagues, formed his army on a plain before 
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Montreal, where they lay all night on their arms. Mon- 
treal is in point of importance, the ſecond place in Canada, 
ſituated in an iſland of the river St. Laurence, at an equal 
diſtance from Quebeck and the lake Ontario. Its central 
ſituation rendered it the ſtaple of the Indian trade; yet the 
fortifications of it were inconſiderable, not at all adequate 
to the value of the place. General Amherſt ordered ſome 
pieces of artillery to be brought up immediately from the 
landing-place at La Chine, where he had left ſome regi- 
ments for the ſecurity of the boats, and determined to com- 
mence the ſiege in form; but in the morning of the jth 
he received a letter from the marquis de Vaudreil by two 
officers, demanding a capitulation; which, after ſome let- 
ters had paſſed between the two generals, was granted upon 
as favourable terms as the French had reaſon to expect, 
conſidering that general Murray, with the troops from 
Quebeck, had by this time landed on the iſland; and co- 
lonel Haviland, with the body under his command, had 
juſt arrived on the ſouth- ſide of the river, oppoſite to Mon- 
treal : circumſtance equally favourable and ſurpriſing, if 
we reflect upon the different routs they purſued, through 
an enemy's country, where they had no intelligence of the 
motions of each other. Had any accident retarded the 
progreſs of general Amherſt, the reduction of Montreal 
would have been attempted by general Murray, who em- 
barked with his troops at Quebeck on board of a great 
number of ſmall veſſels, under the command of captain 
Deane, in the Diana. This gentleman, with uncommon 
abilities, ſurmounted the difficulties of an unknown, dan- 
gerous, and intricate navigation; and conducted the voyage 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that not a ſingle veſſel was loſt in the 
expedition, M. de Levis, at the head of his forces, watch- 
ed the motions of general Murray, who, in advancing up 
the river, publiſhed manifeſtoes among the Canadians, 
which produced all the effect he could defire. Almoſt all 
the pariſhes on the ſouth ſhore, as far as the river Sorrel, 
ſubmitted, and took the oath of neutrality : and lord Rollo 
diſarmed all the inhabitants of the north ſhore, as far as 
Trois Rivieres, which, though the capital of a diſtrict, be- 
ing no more than an open village, was taken without reſiſt- 
ance. In a word, general Amherſt took poſſeſſion of Mon- 
treal, and this completed the conqueſt of all Canada; a 
conqueſt the moſt important of any that ever the Brit iſh 
arms achieved, whether we conſider the ſafety of the Eng- 
liſh colonies in North-America, now ſecured from invaſion 
and encroachment : the extent and fertility of the country 
{ubdued ; or the whole Indian commerce thus transferred to 
the traders of Great-Britain. The terms of capitulation 
may perhaps be thought rather too favourable, as the ene- 
my were actually encloſed, and deſtitute of all hope of 
relief: but little points like theſe ought always to be ſacri- 
ficed to the conſideration of great objects; and the finiſh- 
ing the conqueſt of a great country without bloodſhed re- 
dounds as much to the honour, as it argues the humanity 
of general Amherſt, whoſe conduct had been irreproach- 
able during the whole courſe of the American operations. 
At the ſame time, it muſt be allowed he was extremely for- 
tunate in having ſubordinate commanders who perfectly 
correſponded with his ideas, and a body of troops whom no 
labours could diſcourage, whom no dangers could diſmay. 
Sir William Johnſon, with a power of authority and inſinu— 
ation peculiar to himſelf, not only maintained a ſurpriſing 
aſcendancy over the moſt ferocious of all the Indian tribes, 
but kept them within the bounds of ſuch ſalutary reſtraint, 
that not one ſingle act of inhumanity was perpetrated by 
them during the whole courſe of this expedition. The zeal 
and conduct of brigadier-general Gage: the undaunted 
ſpirit and enterprizing genius of general Murray; the dili- 
gence and activity of colonel Haviland; happily co-ope- 
rated in promoting this great event. | 
The French miniſtry had attempted to ſuccour Montreal, 
by equipping a conſiderable number of ftore-ſhips, and 
{ending them out in the ſpring under convoy of a frigate 
but as their officers e. that the Britiſh ſquadron had 
ſailed up the river St. Laurence before their arrival, they 
took ſhelter in the bay of Chaleurs, on the coaſt of Acadia, 
where they did not long remain unmoleſted. Captain By- 
ron, who commanded the ſhips of war that were left at 
Louiſbourg, having received intelligence of them from bri- 
gadier-general Whitmore, ſailed thither with his ſquadron, 
and found them at anchor. The whole fleet conſiſted of 
one frigate, two large ſtore-ſhips, and nineteen fail of 
ſmaller veſſels, the greater part of which had been taken 
from the merchants of Great-Britain: all theſe were de- 
ſtroyed,. together with two batteries which had been raiſed 
for their protection. The French town, conſiſting of 200 
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houſes, was demoliſhed, and the ſettlement tota 
All the French ſubjects inhabiting the territories f. 
bay of Funday to the banks of the river St. Laure, 
all the Indians through that tract of country, were 
ſubdued, and ſubjected to the Engliſh government * 
the month of December of the preceding year, che F. 
coloniſts of Miramichi, Rickebuctou, and other 1 
ing along the gulf of St. Laurence, made their fabmiſ : 
by deputies to colonel Frye, who commanded in Fon 0 8 
berland at Chignecto. They afterwards renewed thi. Ty 
miſſion in the molt formal manner, by ſubſcribing Tar - 
by which they obliged themſelves and the people they es, 
preſented, to repair in the ſpring to Bay Verte vil a 
their effects and ſhipping, to be diſpoſed of accordin ns 
in Nova-Scotia. They were accompanied by 4 
chiefs of the nation of the Mickmacks, a powerful and C 
merous people, now become entirely dependent Upon hi 
Britannic majeſty. In a word, by the conqueſt of 8 
the Indian fur- trade, in its full extent, fell into the ing 
of the Engliſh. The French intereſt among the @... 
tribes, inhabiting an immenſe tract of country, was tg1al}, 
extinguiſhed; and their American poſſeſſions ſhrunk wry 
in the limits of Louiſiana, an infant colony on the ſouth of 
the Miſſiſſippi, which the Britiſh arms may at any time ej; 
ſubdue. J 
The conqueſt of Canada being achieved, nothing now te. 
mained to be done in North-America, except the demoliſh. 
ing of the fortifications of Louiſbourg on thè iſland of Cape. 
Breton; for which purpoſe, ſome able engineers had been 
ſent from England with the ſhips commanded by captan 
Byron. By means of mines artfully diſpoſed and well car. 
ſtructed, the fortifications were reduced to a heap of rubbiſj 
the glacis was levelled, and the ditches were filled. Al the 
artillery, ammunition, and implements of war, were con- 
veyed to Halifax; but the barracs were repaired, fo as 0 
accommodate 3oo men occaſionally ; and the holpital, with 
the private houſes, were left ſtanding. The French (ill 
poſſeſſed, upon the continent of America, the fertile country 
lying on each fide of the great river Miſſiſſipi, which dif- 
embogues itſelf into the gulf of Florida; but the colony 
was ſo thinly peopled, and ſo ill provided, that far from 
being formidable, it ſcarce could have ſubfiſted, unleſs the 
Britiſh traders had been bale and treacherous enough to 
ſupply it from time to time with proviſions and neceſſaries. 
The fame infamous commerce was carried on with divers 
French plantations in the Weſt-Indies; inſomuch that the 
governors of provinces, and commanders of the ſquadrons 
ſtationed in thoſe ſeas, made formal complaints of it tothe 
miniſtry. The temptation of extraordinary profit excited 
the merchants, not only to aſſiſt the enemies of their coun- | 
try, but alſo to run all riſks in eluding the vigilance of the 
legiſlature. The inhabitants of Martinique found a plen- 
titul market of proviſion furniſhed by the Britiſh ſubyedts at 
the Dutch iſlands of Euſtatia and Curacoa; and thole that 
were ſettled on the iſland of Hiſpaniola were ſupplied in 
the ſame manner at the Spaniſh ſettlements of Monte- 
Chriſto, | 
While the Britiſh commanders exerted themſelves by ſea 
and land with the moſt laudable ſpirit of vigilance and cou- 
rage againſt the foreign adverſaries of their country, te 
coloniſts of Jamaica ran the moſt imminent hazard of being 
extirpated by a domeſtic enemy. The negro-ſlaves of thit 
and, grown inſolent in the contemplation of thelr ov! 
formidable numbers, or by obſerving the ſupine indolence 
of their maſters, or ſtimulated by that appetite for liberty d 
natural to the mind of man, began, in the courte of th 
year, to entertain thoughts of ſhaking off che yoke by _ 
of a general inſurrection. Aſſemblies were held, ans 
plans revolved for this purpoſe. At length they Scene 
a ſcheme for riſing in arms all at once in different __ 
the iſland, in order to maſſacre all the white men, and 5 
pofleſſion of the government. They agreed that this 4 
ſign ſhould be put in execution immediately after the | 
f the fleet for E .. but their plan was defeated 
parture of the fleet for Europe; bu p = 
by their ignorance and impatience. Thoſe of the con. , 
rators that belonged to captain Foreſt's eſtate, being agg# 
led by the fumes of intoxication, fell ſuddenly 2 5 
overſeer, while he ſat at ſupper with ſome friends, ald n 
chered the whole company. Being immediately _ 2 
ſome of their confederates, they attacked the _ 120 
ing plantations, where they repeated the ſame ba * 
and ſeizing all the arms and ammunition that fe —_ _ 
way, began to grow formidable to the colony. 3 
vernor no ſooner received intimation of this . ia 
than he, by proclamation, ſubjected the coloniſts to mat: 
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took to his arms. The regular troops, 3 by the troop 
of militia, and a conſiderable number 0 volunteers, march- 
ed trom Spaniſh-Town to St. Mary S, where the inſurrec- 
tion began, and ſkirmiſhed with the infurgents: but as 
they declined ſtanding any regular engagement, and truſted 
chiefly to buſh*fighting, the governor employed againſt 
them the free blacs, commonly known by the name of the 
Wild Negroes, now peaceably ſettled under the protection 
of the government. Theſe auxiliaries, in conſideration of 
a price [et upon the heads of the rebels, attacked them in 
their own way, flew them by lurpriſe, until their ſtrength 
was broken, and numbers made away with themſelves in 
deſpair, ſo that the inſurrection was ſuppoſed to be quelled 
about the beginning of May; but in June it broke out 
again with redoubled fury, and the rebels were re-enforced 
to a very conſiderable number. The regular troops and the 
militia, joined by a body ot failors, formed a camp, under 
the command of colonel Spragge, who ſent out detach— 
ments againſt the negroes, a great number of whom were 
killed, and ſome taken; but the reſt, inſtead of ſubmit- 
ting, took ſhelter in the woods and mountains. The pri- 
ſoners being tried, and found guilty of rebellion, were put 
to death by a variety of tortures. Some were hanged, ſome 
headed, ſome burned, and ſome fixed alive upon gib- 
bets, One of theſe laſt lived eight days and eighteen 
hours, ſuſpended under a vertical fun, without being re- 
freſhed by one drop of water, or receiving any manner of 
ſuſtenance. In order to prevent ſuch inſurrections for the 
future, the juſtices aſſembled at the ſeſſions of the peace eſ- 
tabliſhed regulations, importing, that no negro-flave ſhould 
be allowed to quit his plantation without a white conductor, 
or a ticket of leave; that every negro playing at any ſort of 
game ſhould be ſcourged through the public ſtrects; that 
every publican ſuffering ſuch gaming in his houſe ſhould 
forfeit forty ſhillings; that every proprietor ſuffering his 
negroes to beat a drum, blow a horn, or make any noile in 
his plantation, ſhould be fined fol. and every overſcer al- 
lowing theſe irregularities ſhould pay half that ſum, to be 
demanded, or diſtrained for, by any civil or military of- 
ficer ; that every free negro, or mulatto, ſhould wear a blue 
croſs on his right ſhoulder, on pain of impriſonment; that 
no mulatto, Indian, or negro, ſhould hawk or fell any 
thing, except freth fiſh and milk, on pain of being ſcourg- 
ed; thar rum and punch houſes ſhould be ſhut up during 
divine ſervice on. Sundays, under the penalty of 208. and 
that thoſe who had petit licences ſhould ſhut up their houſes 
on, other nights at ꝙ o'clock. 

Notwithſtanding theſe examples and regulations, a body 
of rebellious negroes {till ſubſiſted in places that were deem- 
ed inacceſiible to regular forces, and from theſe they made 
nocturnal irruptions into the neareſt plantations, where they 
ated with all the wantonneſs of barbarity; ſo that the 
people of Jamaica were obliged to conduct themſelves with 
the utmoſt vigilance and circumſpection ; while rear-ad- 
miral Holmes, who commanded at fea, took every precau— 
tion to ſecure the iſland from inſult or invaſion. He not 
only took meaſures for the defence of Jamaica, but alſo 
contrived and executed ſchemes for annoying the enemy. 
Having, in the month of October, received intelligence 
that five French frig ates were equipped at Cape-Frangois, 
on the iſland of Hiſpaniola, in order to convoy a fleet of 
merchant ſhips to Europe, he ſtationed the ſhips under his 
command in ſuch a manner as was moſt likely to intercept 
this fleet; and his diſpoſition was attended with ſucceſs. 
The enemy ſailed from the Cape to the number of eight tail 
on the 16th, and next day they were chaſed by the king's 
Inps the Hampſhire, Lively, and Boreas, which, however, 
made fmall progreſs, as there was little wind, and that va- 
able. In the evening, the breeſe freſhened, and about 
midnight the Boreas came up with the Sirenne, commanded 
by commodore M'Cartic. They engaged with great vi- 
vacity for about 25 minutes, when the Sirenne ſhot a-head, 
and made the beſt of her way. The Boreas was ſo damaged 
in her rigging, that ſhe could not clote with the enemy 
again till next day, at two in the afternoon, when the action 
was renewed off the eaſt end of Cuba, and maintained till 
forty minutes paſt four, when mr. M'Cartie ſtruc. In the 
mean- time, the Hampſhire and Lively gave chace to the 
other four French frigates, which ſteered to the ſouthward 
with all the fail they could carry, in order to reach the welt 
end of Tortuga, and ſhelter themſelves in Port au Prince. 
On the 18th the Lively, by the help of her oars, came up 
with the Valeur, at half an hour paſt ſeven in the morning; 
and after a hot action, which continued an hour and a half, 
compelled the enemy to ſubmit,, The Hampſhire ftood 
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All other buſineſs was interrupted, and every man 


after the other three, and about four in the afternoon, ran 
up between the Duke de Choiſeul and the Prince Edward. 
Theſe ſhe engaged at the ſame time; but the firſt, having 
the advantage of the wind, made her retreat into Port au 
Paix; the other ran a-ſhore about two leagues to Jeeward, 
and ſtruc her colours, but at the approach of the Hampſhire 
the enemy ſet her on fire, and ſhe blew up. This was alſo the 
fate of the Fleur de Lys, which had run into Freſh-Water— 
Bay, a little farther to leeward of Port au Prince. Thus, 
by the prudent diſpoſition of admiral Holmes, and rhe gal- 
lantry of his three captains Norbury, Uvedale, and Mait- 
land, two large frigates of the enemy were taken, and three 
deſtroyed. The {pirit of the officers was happily ſupport- 
ed by an uncommon exertion of courage in the men, who 
chearfully engaged in the moſt dangerous enterprizes. 
Immediately after the capture of the French frigates, eight 
of the enemy's privateers were deſtroyed or brought into 
Jamaica. Two of theſe, namely the Vainqueur of ten 
guns, ſixteen ſwivels, and ninety men, and the Mackau 
of ſix ſwivels and fifteen men, had run into ſhoal water in 
Cumberland harbour, on the iſland of Cuba. The boats of 
the Trent and Boreas, manned, under the direction of the 
lieutenants Millar and Stuart, being rowed up to the Vain- 
queur, boarded and took poſſeſſion under a cloſe fire, after 
having ſurmounted many other diſkcultiess The Mackau 
was taken without any reſiſtance ; then the boats proceeded 
againſt the Gueſpe, of eight guns, and 85 men, which lay 
at anchor further up in the Lagoon; but before they 
came up the enemy had fet her on fire, and ſhe was de- 
{troyed. 

The fame activity and reſolution diſtinguiſhed the cap- 
tains and officers belonging to the ſquadron commanded by 
ſir James Douglas off the Leeward-Iflands. In the month 
ot September, the captains Obrien and Taylor, of the ſhips 
Temple and Griifin, being on a joint cruiſe off the iſlands 
Granadas, received intelligence that the Virgin, formerly 
a Britith ſloop of war, which had been taken by the enemy, 
then lay at anchor, together with three privateers, under 
protection of three forts on the iſland, ſailed thither in order 
to attac them, and their enterprize was crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs. After a warm engagement, which laſted ſeveral hours, 
the enemy's batteries were filenced, and indeed demoliſh- 
ed, and the Engliſh captains took pofleſhon of the four 
prizes. They afterwards entered another harbour of that 
iſland, having firſt demoliſhed another fort; and there 
they lay four days unmoleſted, at the expiration of which 
they carried off three other prizes. In their return to An- 
tigua, they fell in with thirteen ſhips bound to Martinique 
with proviſions, and took them all without reſiſtance. 
About the ſame time, eight or nine privateers were taken by 
the ſhips which commodore fir James Douglas employed in 
cruiſing round the iſland of  Guadaloupe, fo that the 
Britiſh commerce in thoſe ſeas flouriſhed under his care and 
protection, 

In the Eaſt-Indies the Britiſh arms ſtill continued to 
proſper. After the reduction of Arcot, the garriſon of Per- 
macoil and Allumparva ſurrendered themtelves priſoners 
of war in the beginning of May. The Falmouth obliged 
the Haarlem, a French ſhip from Merguy, to run aſhore 
to the northward of Pondicherry. The important ſettle— 
ment of Carical was reduced by the fea and land-forces 
commanded by rear-admiral Corniſh and major Monſon, 
and the French garrifon made priſoners of war ; and co- 
lonel Coote formed the blockade of Pondicherry by land, 
while the harbour was beſet by the Engliſh ſquadron. 

No action of importance was in the courſe of this year 
achieved by rhe naval force of Great-Britain in the ſeas of 
Europe. A powerful ſquadron ſtill remained in the bay of 
Quiberon, in order to amuſe and employ a body of French 
forces on that part of the coaſt, and interrupt the naviga- 
tion of the eremy; though the principal aim of this arma- 
ment ſeems to have been to watch and detain the few French 
ſhips which had run into the river Villaine, after the de- 
teat of Conflans, an object, the importance of which will 
doubtleſs aſtoniſh poſterity. The fleet employed on this 
ſervice was alternately commanded by admiral Boſcawen 
and fir Edward Hawke, officers of diſtinguiſhed abilities, 
whoſe talents might have been ſurely rendered ſubſervient 
to much greater national advantages. All that mr. Boſ- 
cawen could do in this circumſcribed ſcene of action was to 
take poſſeſſion of a {mall ifland near the river Vannes, which 
he cauſed to be cultivated, and planted with vegetables, 
for the uſe of the men infected with tcorbutic diſorders ariſ- 
ing from falt proviſion, fea air, and want of proper exer— 
ciſe. In the month of September, fir Edward Hawke, who 
had by this time relieved mr. Boſcawen, detached the gal- 
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lant lord Howe, in the Magnanime, with the ſhips Prince 
Frederick and Bedford, to reduce the little iſland of Du- 
met, about three miles in length, and two in breadth, 
abounding with freſh water. It was defended by a ſmall 
fort, mounted with nine cannon, and manned with one com- 
pany of the regiment of Bourbon, who ſurrendered in a 
very ſhort time after the ſhips had begun the attac. By this 
ſmall conqueſt a conſiderable expence was ſaved to the na- 
tion in the article of tranſports employed to carry water for 
the uſe of the ſquadron. | 

Admiral Rodney {till maintained his former ſtation off 

the coaſt of Havre de Grace, to obſerve what ſhould paſs 
at the mouth of the Seine. In the month of July, while he 
hovered in this neighbourhood, five large flat-bottomed 
boats, laden with cannon and ſhot, ſet fail from Harfleur in 
the middle of the day, with their colours flying, as if they 
had ſet the Engliſh ſquadron at defiance, 2 the walls of 
Havre de Grace, and even the adjacent hills, were covered 
with ſpectators, aſſembled to behold the iſſue of this ad- 
venture. Having reached the river of Caen, they ſtood 
backwards and forwards upon the ſhoals, intending to amuſe 
admiral Rodney till night, and then proceed under cover 
of the darkneſs. He perceived their drift, and gave direc- 
tions to his ſmall veſſels to be ready, that as ſoon as day- 
light failed they ſhould make all the fail they could for the 
mouth of the river Orne, in order to cut off the enemy's re- 
treat, while he himſelf ſtood with the larger ſhips to the ſteep 
coaſt of Port-Baſſin. The ſcheme ſucceeded to his wiſh. 
The enemy, ſeeing their retreat cut off, ran aſhore at Port- 
Baſſin, where the admiral deſtroyed them, together with the 
ſmall fort which had been erected for the defence of this 
harbour. Each of thoſe veſſels was 100 feet in length, and 
capable of containing 400 men for a ſhort paſſage. What 
their deſtination was we cannot pretend to determine; but 
the French had provided a great number of theſe tranſ- 
ports; for ten eſcaped into the river Orne leading to Caen 
and in conſequence of this diſaſter 100 were unloaded, and 
ſent up again to Rouen. This was not all the damage that 
the enemy ſuſtained on this part of the coaſt. In the month 
of November, captain Ourry, of the Acteon, chaſed a large 

rivateer, and drove her aſhore between Cape-Barfleur and 
1 Hogue, where ſhe periſhed. The cutters belonging 
to admiral Rodney's ſquadron ſcoured the coaſt towards 
Dieppe, where a conſiderable fiſhery was carried on, and 
where they took or deſtroyed near forty veſſels of con- 
ſiderable burthen. Though the Engliſh navy ſuffered 
nothing from the French during this period, it ſuſtained 
ſome damage from the weather. The Conqueror, a new 
ſhip of the line, was loſt in the channel, on the iſland of 
St. Nicholas, but the crew and cannon were ſaved. The 
Lyme, of 20 guns, foundered in the Cattegat, in Norway, 
and go of the men periſhed ; and, in the Weſt-Indies, a 
tender belonging to the Dublin, commanded by com- 
modore fir James Douglas, was loſt in a gale of wind, with 
100 choſen mariners. 

Of the domeſtic tranſactions relating to the war, the 
molt conſiderable was the equipment of a powerful arma- 
ment deſtined for ſome ſecret expedition. A numerous 
body of forces was aſſembled, and a great number of tranſ- 
ports collected at Portſmouth. Generals were nominated 
to the command of this enterprize. The troops were ac- 
tually embarked with a great train of artillery ; and the 
eyes of the whole nation were attentively fixed upon this 
armament, which could not have been prepared without 
incurring a prodigious expence. Notwithſtanding theſe 
preparations, the whole ſummer was ſpent in idleneſs and 
inaction ; and in the latter end of the ſeaſon the undertak- 
ing was laid aſide. The people did not fail to clamour 
againſt the inactivity of the ſummer, and complain, that, 
notwithſtanding the immenſe ſubſidies granted for the pro- 
ſecution of the war, no ſtroke of importance was ſtruc in 
Europe for the advantage of Great-Britain; but that her 
treaſure was laviſhed upon fruitleſs parade, or a German al- 
liance, ſtill more pernicious. It muſt be owned, indeed, 
that no new attempt was made to annoy the enemy on Bri- 
iſh principles, for the ſurrender of Montreal was the na- 
tutal conſequence of the ſteps which had been taken, and 
of the meaſures concerted in the courſe of the preceding 
year. It will be allowed, we apprehend, that the expence 
incurred by the armament at Portſmouth, and the body of 
troops there detained, would have been ſufficient, if pro- 
perly applied, to reduce the ifland of Mauritius in the In- 
dian ocean, Martinique in the Weſt-Indies, or Minorca.in 


| In the beginning of April, the king granted to his grandſon, prince Ed- 
ward Auguſtus, and to the heirs male of his royal highneſs, the dignities of 
Luke of the kingdom of Great-Britain, and of earl of the kingdom of Ire- 
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the Mediterranean, and all theſe three were object ot 
portance. In all probability, the deſign of the a. ls 
was either to intimidate the French into propoſals of ent 
to make a diverſion from the Rhine, by alarm, “ce, 
coaſt of Bretagne, or to throw over a body of troops fe 
Flanders, to effect a junction with the heredi be mt 
1 J n with the hereditary 

. Prince 
Brunſwick, who, at the head of 20,000 men, had m 5 of 
irruption as far as the Lower Rhine, and even wb 
that river; but he miſcarried in the execution 7 ll 
deſign. ol dis 

In the midſt of theſe alarms ſome regard was ... 
the improvements of natural knowledge. The * 
ciety having made application to the king, repreſentine 1. 
there would be a tranſit of Venus over the diſk of the' q 
on the 6th day of June, and that there was reaſon to was 
the parallax of that planet might be more accurate] . 
termined, by making proper obſervations of this pj, . 
menon at the the iſland of St. Helena, near the fy wht 
Africa, and at Bencoolen, in the Eaſt-Indies, his mat 1 
granted a ſum of money to defray the expence of ſerch X 
able aſtronomers to thoſe two places, and ordered a thin © 
war to be equipped for their conveyance. Accordins]: oY 
Nevil Maſkeylyne and mr. Robert Waddington west Bm 
pointed to make obſervations at St. Helena; and mr, Cha: 
Maſon and mr. Jeremiah Dixon undertook the y - 
Bencoolen, on the iſland of Sumatra !. 

Except the countries that were actually the ſcenes gt. 
war, no political revolution or diſturbance diſquieted tte 
general tranquillity. Syria, indeed, felt all the horror: ad 
wrec of a dreadful earthquake, protracted in repeated =. 
which began on the goth day of October. in the neigt. 
bourhood of Tripoli. A great number of houſes were = 
thrown at Seyde, and many people buried under the rug, 
It was felt through a ſpace of 10,000 ſquare leagues, coy. 
prehending the mountains of Libanus and Antiliban: 
with an infinite number of villages, that were reduced 1 
heaps of rubbiſh. At Acra, or Ptolemais, the (ex ox--. 
flowed its banks, and poured into the ſtreets, though rich 
feet above the level of the water. The city of Saphet — 
entirely deſtroyed, and the greateſt part of its inhabitants 
periſhed. At Damaſcus all the minorets were overthrown 
and 6000 people loſt their lives. The ſhocs diminiſhed gn 
dually till the 25th of November, when they were tees. 
ed with redoublea havoc; the earth trembled with the mot 
dreadful convulſions, and the greater part of Trivoli wa; 
— Balbeck was entirely ruined, and this was the 
fate of many other towns and caſtles; ſo that the people 
who eſcaped the ruins were obliged to ſojourn in the open 
fields, and all Syria was threatened with the vengeance of 
heaven. Such a dangerous ferment aroſe at Conſtantino- 
ple, that a revolution was apprehended. Muſtapha, the 
preſent emperor, had no ſons; but his brother Bajazet, 
whoſe life he had ſpared, contrary to the maxims of Turkiſh 
policy, produced a ſon by one of the women with whom he 
was indulged in his confinement; a circumſtance which 
arouſed the jealouſy of the emperor to ſuch, a degree, that 
he reſolved to diſpatch his brother. The great officers ct 
the Porte oppoſed this deſign, which was fo diſagreeable 
to the people, that an inſurrection enſued. Several Turks 
and Armenians, taking it for granted that a revolution ug 
at hand, bought up great quantities of grain; and a dread- 
ful dearth was the conſequence of this monopoly. The iu: 
tan aſſembled the troops, quieted the inſurgents, oidered 
the engroſſers of corn to be executed, and in a little time 
the repoſe of the city was re-eſtabliſhed, 

Notwithſtanding the proſpe& of a rupture in tay, 
no new incident interrupted the tranquillity which tac 
ſoutharn parts of Europe enjoyed. The king ot Spain, 
howſoever ſollicited by the other branch of the houic 0! 
Bourbon to engage in the war, as its ally, refuſed to tet. 
poſe in any other way, than as a mediator between the cou 
of London and Verſailles. He ſent the conde de Fuente 
a nobleman of hich rank and character, in quality of em. 
baſſador extraordinary to the king of Great-Britain, iu 
der to offer his good offices for eflecting a peace: and ie 
conde, after having conferred with the Engliſh mini), 
made an excurſion to Paris; but his propolal with feige. 
to a ceſſation of hoſtilities, if in reality ſuch a propotal er 
ever made, did not meet with a cordial reception. "Ons 
differences ſubſiſting between the crowns of Great-b11t 
and Spain he found no difficuly in compromiſing. E 
catholic majeſty perſiſted in the execution of a plan trul) 
worthy of a patriot king. In the firſt place he 
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ans and application to make himſelf thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the ſtate of his kingdom. He remitted to his peo- 
le all they owed the crown, amounting to threeſcore mil- 
— of reals; he demanded an exact account of his fa- 
ther's debts, that they might be diſcharged with the ut- 
moſt punctuality : an order was ſent to the treaſury, that 
ten millions of reals ſhould be annually appropriated for 
this purpoſe, until the whole ſhould be liquidated ; and, 
to the firſt year's payment, he added fifty millions, to be 
divided equally among the legal claimants. He took mea- 
fares for the vigorous execution of the laws againſt offen- 
ders: encouraged induſtry; protected commerce; and felt 
the exquiſite pleaſure of being beloved as the father of his 
ple. To give importance to his crown, and extend his 
influence among the powers of Europe, he equipped a 
werful ſquadron of ſhips at Carthagena, and is ſaid to 
have declared his intention to employ them againſt Algiers, 
ſhould the dey refuſe to releaſe the ſlaves of the Spaniſh 
tion. 
portugal ſtill ſeemed agitated from the ſhoc of the late 
conſpiracy which was quelled in that kingdom. The 
e's nuncio was not only forbid the court, but even ſent 
under a ſtrong guard to the frontiers: an indignity which 
induced the pontiff to order the Portugueſe miniſter at 
Rome to evacuate the eccleſiaſtical dominions. In the 
mean time, another embarkation of jeſuits was ſent from 
Liſbon to Civita Vecchia; yet the expulſion of theſe fa- 
thers did not reſtore the internal peace of Portugal, or put 
an end to the practice of plotting : for, even ſince their 
departure, ſome perſons of rank have been either commit- 
ted to cloſe priſon, or exiled from the kingdom. The je- 
ſuits were not more fortunate in America; for in the 
month of October, in the foregoing year, an obſtinate bat- 
tle was "fought between the united forces of Spain and 
Portugal, and the Indians of Paraguay, who were under 
the dominion of the jeſuits: victory at length declared in 
favour of the two crowns: ſo that the vanquiſhed were 
obliged to capitulate, and lay down their arms. As the 
court of Portugal had made remonſtrances to the Britiſh 
miniſtry againit the proceedings of the Engliſh ſquadron 
under admiral Boſcawen, which had attacked and deſtroy- 
ed ſome French ſhips under the Portugueſe fort in the bay 
of Lagos, his Britannic majeſty thought proper to ſend the 
earl of Kinnoul, as embaſſador extraordinary to Liibon, 
where that nobleman made ſuch excuſes for the inſult of 
the Engliſh admiral, as entirely removed all miſunder— 
ſtanding between the two crowns; and could not fail of 
being agreeable to the Portugueſe monarch, thus reſpected, 
ſoothed, and deprecated by a mighty nation, in the very 
zenith of power and proſperity. On the 6th of June, be- 
ing the birth-day of the king of Portugal, the marriage of 
his brother, don Pedro, with the princets of Brazil, was ce- 
lebrated in the chapel of the palace where the king reſides, 
to the univerſal joy of the people. The nuptials were an- 
nounced to the public by diſcharge of the cannon, and ce- 
lebrated with illuminations, and all kinds of rejoicing. 
An accident which happened in the Mediterranean 
had like to have drawn the indignation of the Ottoman 
Porte on the knights of the order of Malta. A large 
Turkiſh ſhip of the line, mounted with 68 braſs cannon, 
having on board a complement of oo men, beſides 70 
chriſtian ſlaves, under the immediate command of the 
Turkiſh admiral, had, in company with two frigates, five 
gallies, and other ſmaller veſſels, failed in June from the 
Dardanelles, cruiſed along the coaſts of Smyrna, Scio, and 
Trio, and at length anchored in the channel of Stangie, 
where the admiral with 400 perſons went on ſhore, on the 
19th day of September: the chiſtian flaves, ſeizing this 
opportunity, armed themſelves with knives, and fell upon 
the zoo that remained with ſuch fury and effect, that a 
great number of the Turks were inſtantly ſlain; many leap- 
ed overboard into the ſea, where they periſhed ; and the 
the reſt ſued for mercy. The chriſtians, having thus ſe- 
cured poſſeſſion of the ſhip, hoiſted fail, and bore away for 
Malta : which, though chaſed by the two frigates, and a 
aguſan ſhip, they reached, by crowding all their canvas, 
and brought their prize ſafe into the harbour of Valette, 
amidſt the acclamations of the people. The order of 
Malta, as a recompence for this ſignal act of bravery and 
1 reſolution, ved to the captors the whole property of 
= the ſhip and flaves, together with all the effects on board, 
ey including a ſum of money, which the Turkiſh commander 
1 * had collected by contribution, amounting to a million and 
a half of florins. The grand-fignor was fo enraged at this 
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* la the month of March the ſtates of Holland and Weſt Frieſland hav- 
ng, after warm debates, agreed to the propoſed match between the princeſs 
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event, that he diſgraced his admiral, and threatened to 
take vengeance on the order of Malta, for having detained 
the ſhip, and countenanced the capture. 

With reſpect to the diſputes which had fo long embroil- 
ed the northern parts of Europe, the neutral powers ſeem- 
ed as averſe as ever to a participation. 'The king of Den- 
mark continued to perfect thoſe plans which he had wiſely 
formed for increaſing the wealth, and promoting the hap- 
pineſs of his ſubjects; nor did he neglect any opportunity 
of improving natural knowledge, for the benefit of man- 
kind in general. He employed men of ability, at his own 
expence, to travel into foreign countries, and to collect 
the moſt curious productions, for the advancement of na- 
tural hiſtory: he encouraged the liberal and machanic arts 
at home, by munificent rewards, and peculiar protection: 
he invited above 1000 foreigners from Germany to become 
his ſubjects, and ſettle in certain diſtricts of Jutland, which 
had lain waſte above three centuries; and they forthwith 
began to build villages, and cultivate the lands in the di- 
oceſes of Wibourg, Arhous, and Ripen. Their travelling 
expences from Altena to the new ſettlement were defrayed 
by the king, who, moreover maintained them until the 
produce of the lands could afford a comfortable ſubſiſtence. 
He likewiſe beſtowed upon each coloniſt a houſe, a barn, 
and a ſtable, with a certain number of horſes and cattle. 
Finally, this generous patriot having viſited theſe new ſub- 
Jects, who received him with unſpeakable emotions of joy 
and affection, he ordered a conſiderable ſum of money to 
be diſtributed among them, as an additional mark of his fa- 
vour. Such conduct in a prince cannot fail to ſecure the 
warmeſt returns of loyalty and attachment in his people : 
and the execution of ſuch laudable ſchemes will endear his 
name to the contemplation of poſterity. 

The Dutch, as wat, perſevered in proſecuting every 
branch of commerce, without being diverted with leis 
profitable ſchemes of ſtate policy by the inſinuations of 
France or the remonſtrances of Great-Britain. The viola- 
tion of the peace by their ſubjects in Bengal was no ſooner 
known at the court of London, than orders were ſent to 
general Yorke, the Engliſh emballador at the Hague, to 
demand an explanation. He, accordingly, preſented a 
memorial to the ſtates-general, ſignifying that their high- 
mightineſſes muſt, doubtleſs, be greatly aſtoniſhed to hear, 
by public papers, of the irregularities committed by their 
ſubjects in the Eaſt-Indies; but that they would be much 
more amazed on peruſing the piece annexed to this me- 
morial, containing a minute account, ſpecified with the 
ſtricteſt regard to truth, of the irregular conduct obſerved 
by the Dutch towards the Britiſh ſubjects in the river of 
Bengal, at a time when the factors and traders of Holland 
enjoyed all the tweets of peace, and all the advantages of 
unmoleſted commerce ; at a time when his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, from his great regard to their high-mightineſles, 
carefully avoided giving the leaſt umbrage to the ſubjects 
of the United Provinces. He obſerved, that the king his 
ſovereign was deeply affected by theſe outrageous doings 
and miſchievous deſigns of the Dutch in the Eaſt-Indies, 
whoſe aim was to deſtroy the Britiſh ſettlements in. that 
country; an aim that would have been accompliſhed, had 
not the king's victorious arms brought them to reaſon, and 
obliged them to ſue for an accommodation. He told them 
his majeſty would willingly believe their high- mightineſſes 
had given no order for proceeding to ſuch extremirics, and 

that the directors of their India company had no ſhare in 
the tranſaction : nevertheleſs, he (the embaſſador) was or- 
dercd to demand ſignal ſatisfaction, in the name of the king 
his maſter; that all who ſhould be found to have ſhared in 
the offence ſo manifeſtly tending to the deſtruction ot the 
Engliſh ſettlements in that country ſhould be exemplary 
puniſhed ; and that their high-mightineftes ſhould confirm 
the ſtipulations agreed upon immediately after the action 
by the directors of the reſpective companies, in conſidera- 
tion of which agreement the Dutch ſhips were reſtored, 
after their commanders acknowledged their fault, in own- 
ing themſelves the aggreſſors. To this remonſtrance the 
ſtates-general replied, that nothing of what was laid to the 
charge of their ſubjects had yet reached their Knowledge; 
but they requeſted his Britannic majeſty to ſuſpend his 
judgement, until he ſhould be made perfectly acquainted 
with the grounds of thoſe diſputes; and they promiſed he 
ſhould have reaſon to be ſatisfied with the exemplary pu- 
niſhment that would be inflicted upon all who ſhould be 
found concerned in violating the peace between the two 
nations m. 


Caroline, ſiſter to the prince of Orange, and the prince of Naſſau Weil. 
bourg, the nuptials were ſolemaized at the Hague with great magnificence, 
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The war in Germany till raged with unrelenting fury, 
and the mutual rancour of the contending parties ſeemed 
to derive freſh force from their mutual diſappointments ; 
at leaſt, the houſe of Auſtria ſeemed ſtill implacable, and 
obſtinately bent upon terminating the war with the deſtruc- 
tion of the Pruſhan monarch. Her allies, however, ſeem- 
ed leſs actuated by the ſpirit of revenge. The French king 
had ſuſtained ſo much damage and diſgrace in the courſe 
of the war, that his reſources failed, and his finances fell 
into diſorder ; he could no longer afford the ſubſides he 
had promiled to different powers; while his ſubjects cla- 
moured aloud at the burthen of impoſitions, the ruin of 
trade and the repeated diſhonour entailed upon the arms 
of France. The czarina's zeal for the alliance was evi— 
dently cooled by the irregular and defective payments of 
the ſubſides ſhe had ſtipulated. Perhaps ſhe was diſappoint- 
ed in her hope of conqueſt, and chagrined to fee her ar- 
mies retire from Germany at the approach of every winter; 
and the Britiſh miniſtry did not fail to exert all their influ- 
ence to detach her from the contederacy in which ſhe had 
embarked. Sweden ſtill languiſhed in an ineffectual parade 
of hoſtilities againſt the houſe of Brandenbourgh ; but the 
French intereſt began to loſe ground in the diet of that 
kingdom. The king of Pruſſia, howſoever exhauſted in 
the article of men, betraved no ſymptom of apprehenſion, 
and made no advance towards a pacification with his ad- 
verſaries. He had employed the winter in recruiting his 
armies by every expedient his fertile genius could devile ; 
in levying contributions to re-enforce the vaſt ſubſidy he 
received from England, in filling magazines, and making 
every preparation 2 campaign. in Weliphala, 
the ſame foreſight and activity were exerted by prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunſwick, who in the beginning of ſummer 
found himſelf at the head of a very numerous army, paid 
by Great-Britain, and ſtrengthened by 22,000 national 
troops. 

No alteration in the terms of this alliance was produced 
by the death of William Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, who 
breathed his laſt, in an advanced age, on the 28th day of 
January, at Rintelen upon the Weſer. He was ſucceeded 
in the landgraviate by his ſon Frederick, whole conſort, 
the princeſs Mary, daughter to the king of Great-Britain, 
now, in quality of governeſs of her children, aſſumed the 
regency and adminiſtration of the county of Hanau-Mur- 
zenberg, by virtue of the ſettlement made in the life-time 
of her korn, and confirmed by her hutband. She 
had for ſome years been ſeparated from him, and reſided 
with his father, at whoſe deceaſe the retired, with her 
children, to the city of Zell. The pretent landgrave, 
who lived at Magdebourg, as vice-governor under the 
king of Pruſſia, no ſooner learned the news of his father's 
death, than he ſent an intimation of it to that prince and 
the king of Great-Britain, declaring at the ſame time, that 
he would ſcrupulouſly adhere to the engagements of his 
predeceſſor. 

The advances towards a peace, which had been made in 
the preceding year by the kings of England and Pruſſia, 
in their declaration publiſhed at the Hague by prince Louis 
of Brunſwick, ſeemed to infuſe in neutral powers a good 
opinion of their moderation. We have already ſeen that 
the king of Spain offered his beſt offices in quality of me- 
diator. When a congreſs was propoled, the ſtates-gene- 
ral made an offer of Breda, as a place proper for the nego- 
tiation. The king of Great-Britain, by the mouth of his 
embaſſador, thanked their high-mightineſſes for the fin- 
cere deſire they expreſſed to put an end to the ravages of 
war, which had extended deſolation over the face of Eu— 
rope : he readily cloſed with their gracious offer, and in 
conſequence of his high regard and invariable friendſhip 
for their high-mightineſſes, wiſhed earneſtly that it might 


A tranſlation of the declaration delivered by the Auſtrian miniſter reſiding 
at the Hague to his Serene Highneſs Prince Louis of Brunſwick, in anſwer 
to that which his Highneſs had delivered on the part of his Britannic 
majeſty and the King of Pruſſia, on the 25th of November 175g, to the 
miniſters of the belligerent powers: 


TIIEIR Britannic and Pruſſian majeſties having thought proper to make 
known, by the declaration delivered, on their part, at the Hague, the 25th of 
Novenber laſt paſt, to the embaſſadors and miniſters of the courts of Vienna, 
Peterſburgh, and Verſailles, reſiding there, 

* That being ſincerely deſirous of contributing to the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the public tranquillity they were ready to fend plenipotentiaries to the place 
that ſhall be jndged the moſt convenient, in order to treat there of this im- 
portant object with thoſe which the belligerent parties ſhall think proper to 
authoriſe on their fide for attaining fo ſalutary an end;“ 

Her.majeſty the empicts queen of Hungary and Bohemia, her majeſty the 
empreſs of all the Rutſias, and his m2;eity the moſt chriſtian king; equally 
animated by the deſire of contributing to the re-eſtabliſhment of the public 
tranquillity, on a ſolid and equitable footing, declare in return, | 

That his majeſty the catholic king, having been pleaſed to offer his me- 


king expreſſed his ſentiments nearly to the lame 


be acceptable to the other powers at war. The 


Purpoſe 


His embaſlador declared, That his moſt chriſtiau *..* 
was highly ſenſible of the offer they had made of g oe 
holding the congreſs; that, in order to give a by to 
of his ſincere deſire to increaſe the good harmony th: : 
ſiſted between him and the ſtates-general, he 2 ſub. 
their offer with pleaſure; but as he could take re, iel 
without the concurrence of his high allies, he was we 
to wait for their anſwer, which could not fail to be f "ed 
able, if nothing remained to be ſettled but the Weg- 
holding the congreſs. King Staniſlaus having ary A 
letter to his Britannic mee; offered the city of 2 : 
for the ſame purpoſe, he received a civil anſwer e 
ling the king of England's ſenſe of his obliging offer, , 
however, he declined, as a place not conveniently fi * 
for all the powers intereſted in the great work of be = 
tion. Civilities of the ſame nature likewiſe paſſed 3 
the ſovereign of Nancy and the king of Pruſſia, Fans 
prepoſals for an accommodation made by the king g. Sa 
land and his allies might have left an unfsvoutabie 5 
preſſion of their adverſaries had they been alt TR 3 
chned, the court of Vienna was prevailed un; "I PI 
with her allies in a declaration profeſſing their dent 
peace, which declaration was delivered on the 44 dau 
April, by the Auſtrian miniſter reſiding at the Hay.” A 
his ſerene highneſs prince Louis of Bruntwick ; and a 
per of the ſame nature was alſo delivered to him fene 
ly by the French and Ruſſian miniſters n. These drofe 
ons, however, did not interrupt the operations cr , 
campaign. 

Though the French army under the mareſchal 0c 1, 
Broglio remained in cantonement in the neighhouhcg of 


Friedberg, and prince Ferdinand had retired from (a 
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dorff to Marpurg, where, in che beginning of Junger be 
eſtabliſhed his head- quarters, nevertheleſs, che wi; 


by no means inactive. As far bac as the 25th of ecenbe— 
the duke de Broglio, having called in his detachments, at. 
tempted to ſurpriſe the allied army by a forced march 9 
Klein-linnes; but finding them prepared to vive lim a 


warm reception, nothing but a cannonade enſued, and he 


retreated to his former quarters. On the 2gth clone 
Luckner, at the head of the Hanoverian unters, fell! 
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with a detachment of the enemy, conſiſting of 459 mes, 
under the command of count Muret. Theſe he attacked 
with ſuch vigour, that the count was made prifoner, and al 
his party either killed or taken, except 22, who e cared, 
On the 3d day of January the marquis de Vogue attacked 
the town of Herborn, which he carried, and took a {mall 
detachment of the ailies, who were poſted there. At the 
ſame time the marquis Dauvet made himſelf matter of Dl. 
lembourg, the garriſon of the allied troops being oblig d 
to retire into the caſtle, where they were cloſely befieacd, 
Prince Ferdinand no ſooner underſtood their fitnation than 
he began his march with a ſtrong detachment tor their re- 
lief, on the ſeventh day of the ſame month, when be 
attacked and totally defeated the beſiegers, took 700 pt 
ſoners, including 40 olfcers, with ſeven pair of colours, 
and two pieces of cannon. On that very day, the highlav- 
ders, under ma,or Keith, ſupported by the hutiars of Luck- 
ner, who commander the whole detachment, attacked the 
village of Eybach, where Beaufremont's regiment of di. 
goons was poſted on the fide of Dillembourg, and rout 
them with great ſlaughter. The greater part of the reg 
ment was killed, and many priſoners were taken, gen 
with 200 horſes, and all their baggage. The bighhaades 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this occaſion by their e 
dity, which was the more remarkable, as they were 1» 


þ , 


other than raw recruits, juſt arrived from their on 
try, and altogether unacquainted with diſcipline. Vn © 


_— 
diation in the war which has ſubſiſted for ſome years between ne 
England; and this war having, beſiJes, nothing in common wit ft het 
the two empreſſes with their allies having likewiſe carried 0 107 10% 50” 
againſt the king of Pruſſia, : 3 
His moſt chriſtian majeſty is ready to treat of his particu/ar pee? fun 
England, through the good offices of his catholic majeſty, whois Ween! 
he has a pleaſure in accepting. 33 
As the war which regards directly his Pruſſian mafeſty, ou pn 
the empreſs-queen of Hungary and Bohemia, the empreſs oi all the Runs 
and the moſt chriſtian king, are diſpoſed to agree to the appointing © 2555 
greſs propoſed. But as, by virtue of their treaties, they cannot cu, . 
any engagement relating to peace, but in conjunction wit Hel «f, 2 
be neceſſary, in order that they may be enabled to expian e e 
vitively upon that ſubject, that their Britannic and Pruſſian mene wr” 
previouſly be pleaſed to cauſe their invitation to a congrels , or RE 1 
the powers that are directly engaged in war againſt the king 0: FO ugh 
namely, to his majeſty the king of Poland, eleftor of 5a%072y, u 
his majeſty the king of Sweden, who ought ſpecifically to be 1 
future congreſs,” 
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the 8th day of January M. de St. Germain advanced on the 
leſt of the allies, with the grenadiers of the French army, 
ſupported by eight battalions, and a body of dragoons; but 
he was encountered by the duke of Holſtein, at the head of 
a ſtrong detachment, in the neighbourhood of Exſdorff, 
who, by dint of a farious cannonade obliged him to retreat 
with precipitation. After this attempt the French parties 
diſappeared, and their army retired into winter-quarters, 
in and avout Frankfort on the Maine; while prince Fer— 
dinand quartered the allies at Caſſel, Paderborn, Munſter, 
and Oſnabruck, this laſt place being allotted to the Britiſh 
troops, as being the neareſt to Embden, where the re— 
enforcements from Britain were to be landed. In the be- 
inning of Frebruary, the prince of Brunſwick, with the de- 
rachment of the allied army under his command, began his 
march from Chemnitz, in Saxony, for Weſtphalia, where 
he ſafely arrived, after having aſſiſted at a long conference 
in Hamelen, with his father the reigning duke, his uncle 
prince Ferdinand, and ſome principal members of che re— 
gency of Hanover. 
? The French general continued to ſend detachments to 
beat up the quarters of the allies, and lay their towns under 
contribution. In the beginning of March, the marquis de 
Plaiſel marched at the head of 2400 men from Gieſſen, 
where he commanded, to Marpurg, forced the gates of the 
town, and compelled the garriſon of the allies to take ſhel- 
ter in the caſtle. As he could not pretend to undertake 
the ſiege of the fortrefs, by the fire of which he was ex- 
ceedingly galled, he demanded of the town a contribution 
of 100,000 florins, and carried ſome of the magiſtrates 
along with him, as hoſtages for the payment of this impo- 
fition, He afterwards appeared at Hombourg, Alsteldr, 
and Hartzbeg, the frontier poſts of the allies, but did not 
think proper to attac either, becauſe he perceived that mea- 
ſures were taken for his reception. The French, with all 
their boaſted politeneſs and humanity, are ſometimes found 
as brutal and rapacious as the moſt barbarous enemy. On 
pretence of taking umbrage at the town of Hanau-Munt- 
zenberg, for having without their permiſſion, acknowledg- 
ed the regency of the landgraviate of Heſſe-Caſſel, they, in 
the month of February, ordered the magiſtrates of that 
place to pay, within the term of 24 hours the {um of 
150,000 livres, on pain of being ſubjected to plunder. 
This order was ſignified by the prince de Robecq; to whom 
the magiſtrates repreſented the impoſſibility of raiſing ſuch 
a ſum, as the country was totally exhauſted, and their 
credit abſolutely deſtroyed, in conſequence of their inabi— 
lity-to pay the intereſt of the capitals negotiated in the 
courſe of the preceding year. He till inſiſting upon their 
finding the money before night, they offered to pay 80,000 
florins, which they raiſed with the utmoſt dithculty, and 
begged the payment of the reſt might be poſtponed for a 
tew weeks; but the requeſt was rejected with diſdain. 
The garriſon was re-enforced by two battalions, and four 
ſquadrons diſperſed in the principal ſquares and markets 
of the city, and the gates were ſhut. They even planted 
cannon in the ſtreets, and tarred matches were fixed to 
many houſes, in order to intimidate the inhabitants. Theſe 
expedients proving ineffectual, detachments of the grena- 
diers entered the houſes of the principal magiſtrates and 
merchants, from whence they removed all their beſt ef- 
tets to the town-hall, where they were kept in depoſit, 
until they were redeemed with all the money that could 
polibly be raiſed. This exaction, ſo little to the honour 
ot a civilized nation, the French miniſter declared to the 
diet at Ratiſbon was agreeable to the inſtructions of his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty. 

By way of retaliation for the cruelty practiſed at Hanau, 
a detachment of the allied army under general Luckner 
was ſent to raiſe contributions in Fulda, and actually carried 
off hoſtages from that city; but retired before a ſtrong body 
ut the enemy, who took poſſeſſion of the place. From 
hence the French marched, in their turn, to plunder the 
towns of Hirchfeldt and Vacha. Accordingly, they ap— 
peared at Vacha, ſituated on the frontiers of Heſſe, and 
tormed the head of the chain of cantonments which the 
allies had on the Werra. This place was attacked with fuch 
Vigour, that colonel Freytag, who commanded the poſt, 
was obliged to abandon the town; but he maintained him- 
lelf on a rifing ground in the neighbourhood, where he 
amuſed the enemy until two battalions of grenadiers came 
to his aſſiſtance. Thus re-enforced, he purſued the French 
or three leagues, and drove them with conſiderable loſs 
from Gieſſa, where they had reſolved to fix their quarters. 

heſe Kirmiſhes happened in the beginning of May, when 
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the grand armies were juſt in motion to begin the cams 
paign. 

By this time the forces under the mareſchel duke de 
Broglio were augmented to 100,000; while the count de 
St. Germain commanded a ſeparate army on the Rhine, 
conſiſting of zo, ooo men, aſſembled from the quarters of 
Duffeldorp, Cologn, Cleves, and Welel. The ſecond corps 
was intended to divide the allied army, which, by ſuch a 
diviſion, would be conſiderably weakened ; and the French 
court threatened to form a third army, under the prince de 
Soubiſe; but this did not appear. The duke de Broglio 
was in ſuch high favour with the French miniftry at this 
JunEture, that he was promoted over the heads of many old 
generals, who now demanded and obtained their diſmiſon ; 
and every ſtep was taken to render the campaign glorious 
to this admired commander: but, notwithſtanding all their 
care, and his own exertion, he found it impoſtible to take 
the field early in the ſeaſon, from want of forage for his ca- 
valry. While his quarters were eſtabliſhed at Franckfort, 
his troops were plentifully ſupplied with all forts of provi- 
ſion from the Upper Rhine, but this convenience depen- 
ded upon his being maſter of the courſe of the river: but he 
could not move from this poſition without forfeiting the 
advantage, and providing magazines for the uſe of his forces, 
{0 that he was obliged to lie inactive until he could have 
the benefit of green forage in his march. The ſame in— 
conveniencies operated more powerfully on the ſide of 
prince Ferdinand, who, being in an exhauſted country, was 
obliged to fall bac as far as Paderborn, and dra his ſup- 
plies from Hamburgh and Bremen on the Elbe and the 
Weller. By this time, however, he had received a re-en- 
forcement of Britiſh troops from Embden, under the direc- 
tion of major-general Griffin; and before the end of the 
campaign the torces of that nation in Germany were aug- 
mented to 24,000; a greater number than had ſerved at one 
time upon the continent for two centuries. The allied 
army marched from their cantonments on the zth day of 
May, and proceeded by the way of Paderborn to Fritzlar, 
where, on the 20th, they encamped: but part of the troops 
left in the biſhopric of Munſter, under general Sporcken, 
were ordered to form a camp at Dulmen, to make head 
againſt the French corps commanded by the count de St. 
Germain. 

General Imhoff was ſent with a detachment to Kirchavn 
on the Orme; and general Gilſoe, with another corps, ad- 
vanced to the neighbourhood of Hirchfeldt, on the Fulda. 
The former of theſe having ordered colonel Luckner to 
ſcour the country with a body of Huſlars, that officer, on 
the 24th of May, fell in with a French patrole, which gave 
the alarm at Butzbach, when the garriſon of that place, 
amounting to zoo piquets, under general Waldenar, fled 
with great precipitation. Being, however, purfued, and 
overtaken near a wood, they were routed and diſperſed. 
Colonel Luckner, entering Butzbach, found a confiderable 
quantity of forage, flour, wine, and equipage, belonging 
to the fugitives. What he could not carry off he diſtri— 
buted among, the poor inhabitants, and returned to general 
Imhoff's camp at Ameneburg, with about 100 priſoners. 
This excurſion alarmed the enemy to ſuch a degree, that 
their whole army was put in motion; and the duke de Brog- 
lio, in perſon, advanced with a large body of troops as tar 
as Friedberg : but underſtanding the allies had not quitted 
their camp at Fritzlar, he returned to Franckfort, after hav- 
ing, cantoned that part of his army in the Wetteraw. This 
alarm was not ſo mortifying as the {eceftion of the Wirtem- 
berg troops, amounting to 10,000 men, commanded by their 
duke in perſon, who left the French army in diſguſt, and 
returned to his own country. The imperial army, under 
the priace de Deuxponts, quartered at Bamberg, began 
their march to Naumberg on the 2oth of May ; but one of 
their detachments of cavalry having received a chec from 
a body of Pruſſians near Lutzen, they fell bac; and on 
the 4th day of June encamped at Lichtenfels, upon the 
Maine. The ſmall detachments of the grand armies, as 
well as thoſe belonging to the bodies, commanded by ge- 
neral Sporcken and the count de St. Germain, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Duſſeldorp, ſkirmiſhed with various ſucceſs. 
The hereditary prince of Brunſwick being detached from 
the allied army, with ſome battalions of grenadiers, and two 
regiments of Engliſh dragoons, advanced to the country of 
Fulda, where he was joined by the troops under general 
Gilſoe, and achieved ſome inconſiderable exploits, parti- 
cularly at Hoſenfeldt and Zielbach, where he ſurpriſed and 
took divers parties of the enemy. 


By the 24th of June, prince Ferdinand, quitting his ſitua- 
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tion at Fritzlar, marched to Frillendorf, and encamped on 
the hills between Ziengenheim and Frcyſa, general Imhoff 
commanding at a ſmall diſtance on the right, and the he- 
reditary prince, now returned from Fulda, being poſted on 
the left of the army. In the mean time, the duke de Brog- 
lio, aſſembling his forces between Merlau and Laubach, 
advanced to Neuſtadt, where he encamped on the 28th day 
of the month, and at the ſame time occupied a ſtrong poſt 
at Waſſemburg. His intention was to penetrate through 
the country of Heſſe into Hanover, and make himſelf en- 
tirely maſter of that electorate. With this view he reſolv- 
ed to effect a junction with the count de St. Germain, whom 
he directed to advance towards Brilau and Corbach; while 
he himſelf, decamping from Neuſtadt on the 8th day of 
July, advanced by the way of Frankenberg. Prince Fer- 
dinand, having received intelligence that the count de St. 
Germain was in motion, began his march from Ziegen- 
heim, and on the gth day of July reached the heights of 
Brunau, in the neighbourhood of Wildungen. 

The hereditary prince, at the head of the advanced corps, 
re-enforced with ſome battalions and ſquadrons under ma- 
jor-general Griffin, was ſent forwards to Saxenhauſen, 
whither the army followed the next morning. The here- 
ditary prince, continuing to advance, found the enemy al- 
ready formed at Corbach; ain their whole force did 
not exceed 10, ooo infantry and 17 ſquadrons, and being 
impelled by the impetuoſity of his own courage, he reſolv- 
ed to give them battle. He accordingly attacked them 
about two in the afternoon, and the action became very 
warm and obſtinate; but the enemy being continually re— 
enforced with freſh battalions, and having the advantage of 
a numerous artillery, all the prince's efforts were ineffectual. 
Prince Ferdinand, being at too great a diſtance to ſuſtain 
him, ſent him an order to rejoin the army, which was by 
this time formed at Saxenhauſen. He forthwith made diſ- 
poſitions for a retreat, which however was attended with 
great confuſion. The enemy, obſerving the diſorder of the 
allied troops, plied their artillery with redoubled diligence, 
while a powerful body of their cavalry charged with great 
vivacity. In all likelihood the whole infantry of the allies 
would have been cut off, had not the hereditary prince 
made a diverſion in their favour, by charging in perſon at 
the head of the Britiſh dragoons, who acted with their uſual 
gallantry and effect. This reſpite enabled the infantry to 
accompliſh their retreat to Saxenhauſen; but they loſt 
above zoo men, and 15 pieces of cannon. General count 
Kielmanſegge, major-general Grithn, and major Hill, of 
Bland's dragoons, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their con- 
duct and intrepidity on this occaſion. The hereditary 
prince expoſed his life in the hotteſt part of the action, and 
received a ſlight wound in the ſhoulder, which gave him far 
leſs diſturbance than he felt from the chagrin and mortifi- 
cation produced by his defeat. 

Many days, however, did not paſs, before he found an 
opportunity of retaliating this diſgrace. Prince Ferdinand, 
receiving advice that a body of the enemy, commanded by 
major- general Glaubitz, had advanced on the left of the 
allles to Ziegenheim, detached the hereditary prince to op- 
poſe them, at the head of ſix battalions of Hanoverians and 
Heſhans, with Elliot's regiment of Engliſh light-horſe, 
Luckner's huſſars, and two brigades of chaſſcurs; on the 
16th day of the month, he engaged the enemy near the vil- 
lage of Exdorff, and a very warm action enfued, in which 
Elliot's regiment ſignalized themtelves remarkably by re- 
peated charges. At length victory declared for the allies. 


Five battalions of the enemy, including the commander in 


chief, and the prince of Anhalt Cothen, were taken, with 
ſix pieces of cannon, all their arms, baggage, and artillery. 
During thefe tranſactions, the mareſchal duke de Broglio 
remained encamped on the heights of Corbach. He had, 


® Though this was the firſt time that Elliot's regiment appeared in the 
field, it pertormed wonders, They charged five different times, and broke 
through the enemy at every charge: but theſe exploits they did not achieve 
without ſuſtaining a heavy loſs in officers, men, and horſes, 

? Copy of a letter from the Marquis of Granby, to the earl of Hoderneſſe. 

My Loxkv, 

IT is with the greateſt ſatisfaRtion that I have the honour of acquainting 
your lordſhip of the ſucceſs of the hereditary prince yeſterday morning, 

General Sporcken's corps marched from the camp at Kalle to Liebenau, 
about four in the afterno-n of the 29th ; the hereditary prince followed the 
ſame evening, with a body of troops, among which were the two Engliſh bat- 


talions of grenadiers, the two of highlanders, and four ſquadrons of draguons, 


Cope's and Conway's. 

The army wes under arms all day on the zoth, aud, about 11 at night, 
marched off in fix columns to Libenau. About five the next morning, the 
whole army affembled, and formed on the heights near Corbeke, The he- 
reditary prince was, at this time, marching in two columns, in order to turn 
the enemy's left flank ; which he did by marching to Donhelbourg, leaving 
Klcin-Eder on his left, aud forming in two lines, with his left towards Dot- 
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in advancing from Franckfort, left detachments to 
the caſtles of Marpourg and Dillembourg, which eue 


. ay by the allies, and they fell into his hands a a 
riſons of both being obliged to ſurrender priſon de gar 


| Ha of the French general equal the idea which had f. 
ormed of his talents and activity. The count ge 8, Veen 
main, who was his ſenior officer, and believed hy 8 kay” 
be at leaſt his equal in capacity, having now Ke 0 
corps to the grand army, and conceiving diſguſt at A 
obliged to ſerve under the duke de Broglio, relinov;y, © 
his command, in which he was ſucceeded by the ch 
de Muy. At the fame time, the marquis de 8 
the count de Luc, two generals of experience and Aer y 
tion, quitted the army, and returned to France, as... 
by the ſame motives. ee 

The allied army having moved their camp, fron &..... 
hauſen to the village of Kalle, near Caffel, remain, Pia ne 
ſituation till the zoth day of July, when the tige, ....* 
again put in motion. The chevalier de Muy, hay, ..- 
ſed the Dymel at Stradtbergen, with the reſe;ye r 
French army, amounting to 35,000 men, and gte 
this body down the banks of the river, in order tg c....5 
the communication of the allies with Westphalia: yy 
the duke de Broglio marched up with his maln wine 
their camp at Kalle, and prince Xavier of Saxam-_ 4. 
commanded their reſerve on the left, advanced tin, 
Caſſel; prince Ferdinand, leaving general Kiel... 
with a body of troops for the defence of this city, decar,.. 
ed in the night of the zoth, and paſſed the Dymel win 
loſs, between Gibenau and Dringlebers. The hereditary 


prince, who had the preceding day paſſed the {farms river, 


4-1 


1% 


in order to re-enforce general Sporcken, who was note, 


near Corbeke, now reconnoitred the poſition of the tens 
and found them poſſeſſed of a very advantageous can U 
tween Warbourg and Ochſendorff. Prince Ferdinand by. 
ing reſolved to attac them, ordered the hereditary vrincs 
and general Sporcken to turn their left, while hc him{lf 16. 
vanced againſt their front, with the main body of the army, 
The enemy was accordingly attacked, almoit at the f 
inſtant, both in flank and in rear, with equal imnery{y 
and ſucceſs. As the infantry of the allied army could 56 
march faſt enough to charge at the ſame timæ, the marc 4; 
of Granby was ordered to advance with the cavalry of ty; 
right; and the brigade of Engliſh artillery, commande 
by captain Phillips, made ſuch expedition, that they were 
up in time to ſecond the attac in a moſt ſurprifins man 

The French cavalry, though very numerous, reira:cd x 
the approach of the marquis, except three {quadro., why 
ſtood the charge, and were immediately broken. Thea 
the Engliſh horſe fell upon the enemy's infantry, which 
ſuffered greatly, while the town of Warbours was aeg 
by the Britannic legion. The French, finding thenuche 
hard preſſed on both flanks, as well as in front and rear, re- 
tired precipitately, with conſiderable damage, occauoned 


_ chiefly by the Britiſh cannon and dragoons, and many were 


drowned in attempting to ford the Dymel. The attain 


of Maxwell, and a brigade under colonel Beckwith, co 
} 


poſed of grenadiers and highlanders, diſtinguiſhec then 
elves remarkably on this occaſion. The enemy let abo 
1500 men, killed or wounded, on the field of battle; vita 
{ome colours, and ten pieces of cannon; and about tn: 
ſame number were made priſoners. Monſicur de A E 
all night under arms, on the heights of Volk-Miüen, from 
whence he next day retired towards Wolfshagen. On 
evening of the battle the marquis of Granby rec eived oraets 


to paſs the river in purſuit of them, with twelve Dit) we 


? 


talions, and ten ſquadrons, and encamped at Wild, 299% 
four miles from Warbourg, the heights ot which were po 
ſeſſed by the enemy's grand army ?. By thus tuCcc:s, pitt» 


ſel, and his right near Grimbeck, oppoſite to the left flank of the enemy, vet 
poſition was with the left to the high hill near Offendorf, and el gh 
Warbourg, into which place they had flung Fiſcher's corps. Ie Hef 
prince immediately attacked the enemy's flank, and after a very ll. 10 
pute, obliged them to give way, and, by a continual fire, kept forcing * 
to fall bac upon Warbourg. The army was, at this time, marcamng we nn 


greateſt diligence to attac the enemy in front; but the infant could nut 8 


. . 2520 yt led 
up in time; general Waldegrave, at the head of the Brita, prejied 
march as much as poſſible: no troops could ſhow more ey 


than they ſhowed. Many of the men, from the heat of the Wenden 


m7 
ernefs to get uf 


RS 27 alle and err difficult ground, 
ver- ſttaming themſelves to get on through moraily and very dd 


ſuddenly dropped down on their march. | „ en 

Genetal Moſtyn, who was at the head of the Britiſh cavalry Rar wee ns 
ed on the right of our infantry on the other fide of a large en ig wer” 
ceiving the duke's orders to come up with the cavalry as fait as pon” 7 34nce 
ſo much expedition, bringing them up at a full trot, though RR 
was near five miles, that the Britiſh cavalry had the happine!ls 0 Os 1 
to ſhare the glory of the day, having ſucceſsfully charged vera e 
the enemy's cavalry and infantry, 


by 
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perdinand was enabled to maintain his communication 
with Weſtphalia, and keep the enemy at a diſtance from the 
heart of Hanover; but to theſe objects he ſacrificed the 
country of Caſſel: for prince Xavier of Saxony, at the 
head of a detached body, much more numerous than that 
which was left under general Kielmanſegge, advanced to- 
wards Caſſel, and made himſelf maſter of that city; then 
he reduced Munden, Gottingen, and Eimbeck, in the elec- 
torate of Hanover. All that prince Ferdinand could do, 
conſidering how much he was out-numbered by the French, 
was to ſecure poſts and paſſes, with a view to retard their 
rogreſs, and employ detachments to harraſs and ſurpriſe 
their advanced parties. In a few days after the action at 
Warbourg, general Luckner 4 7. a French detach- 
ment, which had advanced as far as Eimbeck, and fur- 
riſed another at Nordheim. At the ſame period, colonel 
Donap, with a body of the allied army, attacked a French, 
corps of 2000 men, poſted in the wood of Sababourg, to 
reſerve the communication between their grand army and 
their troops on the other ſide of the Weler; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtrength of rheir ſituation, drove them from 
their poſt, with the lols of 500 men, either killed or made 
priſoners ; but this advantage was overbalanced by the re- 
duction of Ziegenheim, garriſoned by 700 men of the allied 
army, who, after a vigorous reſiſtance, were obliged to 
ſurrender priſoners of war. | ; 
On the 5th day of Auguſt, prince Ferdinad being en- 
camped at Buhne, received intelligence that a conſidera- 
ble body of the enemy, amounting to upwards of 20,000 
men, were in motion to make a general forage in the neigh- 
bourhood of Geiſmar. He paſted the Dymel early in the 
mornii.g, with a body of troops, and tome artillery, and 
poſted them in ſuch a manner, as to render the enemy's 
attempt totally ineffectual, although the foragers were co- 
rered with great part of their army. On the ſame morning 
the hereditary prince let out on an expedition to beat up 
the quarters of a French detachment. Being informed 
that the volunteers of Clermont and Dauphine, to rhe 
number of 1000 horle and foot, were cantoned at Zieren- 
berg, at a ſmall diſtance from the French camp at Dierem- 
berg, and paſſed their time in the molt careleſs ſecurity, 
he advanced towards them from his camp at Warbourg, 
within a league of their cantonment, without ſeeing any 
of their polts, or meeting with any of their patroles; a 
circumſtance that encouraged him to beat up their quar- 
ters by ſurpriſe : for this ſervice he pitched upon five bat- 
talions, with a detachment of highlanders, and eight re- 
giments of dragoons. Leaving their tents ſtanding, they 
began their march at eight in the evening, and paſled the 
Dymel near Warbourg. About a league on the other tide 
of the Dymel, at the village of Witzen, they were joined 
by the light troops under major Bulow; and now the dit- 
poſition was made, both for entering the town, and ſecur-— 
ing a retreat, in cafe of being repulſed. When they were 
within two miles of Zierenberg, and in ſight of the fires of 
the enemy's grand guard, the grenadiers of Maxwell, the 
regiment of Kingſley, and the: highlanders, advanced by 
three ſeparate roads, and marched in profound filence: at 
length the noiſe of their feet alarmed the French, who be- 
gan to fire; then the grenadiers proceeded at a round pace 
with unloaded firelocks, puſhed the piquets, flew the guard 
at the gate, and ruſhing into the town, drove every thing 
before them with incredible impetuolity. The attac was o 
ſudden, and the ſurpriſe ſo great, that the French had not 
time to aſſemble in any confiderable number; but they be- 
gan to fire from the windows, and in fodoing, exaſperated 
the allied troops, who, burſting into the houles, flaughter- 
ed them without mercy. Having remained in the place 
from two till three in the morning, they retreated with about 
400 priſoners, including 40 officers; and brought oft two 
pieces of artillery. This nocturnal adventure, in which the 
Britich troops diſplayed equal courage and activity, was 
achieved with very little lots ; but, after all, it deſerves no 
other appellation than that of a partizan exploit, for it was 
attended with no fort of advantage to the allied army. 
Conſidering the ſuperiority of the French army, we can— 


I ſhould do injuftice to the general officers, to ever y officer and private man 
of the cavaly, if I did not beg your lor dihip would aſſure his majelty, that 
nothing could exceed their gallant behaviour on that oc an. 

Captain Phillips made ſo much expedition with his cannon, as to . bug 
opportunity, by a ſevere cannonade, to oblige thoſe who had patled the L y- 
mel, and were formed on the other ſide, to retire with the utmoſt precipt- 
tation, ; : 

[ received his ſerene highneſs's orders yeſterday, in the evening, to paſs the 
river after them, with the 12 Britiſh battalions, anc 10 Tquadronh and am 
now e 3, npon the heights ance. about — _— from Warbourg, 
on the heights of which their grand army is encampeg. | 

M. de 3 is now rut. from the heights of Volk-Miſſen, where he 


— 
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not account for the little progreſs made by the duke de 
Broglio, who, according to our conception, might either” 
have given battle to the allies with the utmoſt probability 
of ſucceſs; or penetrated into the heart of Hanover, the 
conqueſt of which ſeemed to be the principal object of the 
French miniſtry. Inſtead of ſtriking an important ſtroke, 
he retired from Immenhauſen towards Caitel, where he 
fortified his camp as if he had thought himlelf in danger of 
being attacked; and the war was carried on by {mall de- 

tachments. Major Bulow, being ſent with a {trong party 
from the camp of the allied army at Buline, ſurprited the 

town of Marpug, deſtroyed the French ovens, and brought 

off a conſiderable quantity of ſtores and baggage, with 

ſome priſoners. He met with the ſame ſuccefs at Butz- 

bach, where he ſurpriſed and took two companies belong- 

Ing to the regiment of Raugrave, and retired with his bo- 

dy to Franckenberg, where he joined colonel Forſen. On 

the 12th day of September they made a movement towards 
Franckenau; and M. de Stainville, who was poſted with a 

body of French troops at Mardenhagen, advanced to 'chec 

their progreſs. He came up with their rear in the neigh- 

bourhood of Munden, and attacked them in paſſing the 

river Orck with ſuch vigour, that Forſen, with tome of his 

cavalry, was taken, and Bulow obliged to abandon ſome 

pieces of cannon. The action was juſt determined, when 

this laſt was re-enforced by the hereditary prince of Brunſ- 

wick, who had made a forced march of five German miles, 

which had fatigued the troops to ſuch a degree, chat he de- 

terred his attac till next morning; but in.the mean time, 

mr. de Stainville retired towards Franckenberg. The Ha- 

noverian general Wangenheim, at the head of four bat- 

talions and fix ſquadrons, had driven the enemy from the 

defile of Soheite, and encamped at Lawenthagen ; but be- 

ing attacked by a ſuperior number, he was obliged, in his 

turn, to give way, and his retreat was not effected without 

the loſs of 200 men, and ſome pieces of artillery. When 

the enemy retued, general Wangenheim repaſſed the We- 

ſer, and occupied his former fituation at Uffar. Mean 

while, general Luckner gained an advantage over a de- 

tachmenr of French cavalry near Norten. Prince Ferdi- 
nand, when mareſchal Brogho quitted his camp at Im- 
menhauſen, made a motion of his troops, and eſtabliſhed 
his head-quarters at Geiſmar-wells, the refidence of the 
landgrave of Hetle-Cafſel; from thence, however, he tranſ- 
terred them, about the latter end of September, to Ovil- 
gune, on the Weltphalia fide of the Dymel. 

Such was tne poſition of the two oppoſite grand armics, 
when the world was ſurpriſed by an expedition to the Lower 
Rhine, made by the Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick. 
Whether this excurſion was intended to hinder the French 
from re- enforcing their army in Weſtphalia, or to co-ope- 
rate in the Low Countries with the armament now ready 
equipped in the ports of England; or to gratiſy the ambi- 
tion of a young prince, overboiling with courage, and glow - 
ing with the detire of conqueſt, we cannot explain to the 
ſatisfaction of the reader: certain it is, the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands were, at this juncture, entirely deſtitute of 
troops, except the French garriſons of Oſtend and Nieu— 
port, which were weak and inconſiderable. Had 10,000 
Engliſh troops been landed on the coaſt of Blankenburg, 
they might have taken poſſeſſion of Bruges, Ghent, Brui- 
ſels, and Antwerp, without reſiſtance, and joned the here- 
ditary prince in the heart of the country: in that caſe he 
would have found himſelf at the head of 30, ooo men, and 
might have made ſuch a diverſion in favour of Hanover, as 
to transfer the ſeat of war from Weitphalia into Flanders. 
The empreſs-queen might, indeed, have complained of 
this invaſion, as the formality of declaring war againſt her 
had not been obſerved by Great-Britain ; but, conſidering 
that ſhe was the declared enemy of Hanover, and had vi- 
olated the barrier treaty, in eſtabliſhing which the king- 
dom of Great-Brinain had laviſhed away to much blood and 
treature, a ſtep of this kind, we apprehend, might have 
been taken, without any imputation of perfidy or injuſtice. 
Whatever the motives of the prince's expedition might 
have been, he certainly quitted the grand army of the 


lay under arms laſt night, towards Wolfenhagen. I cannot give your lord- 
ſhip an account of the loſs on either tide, Captain Faucitt, whom I fend off 
with this, ſhall get all the intelligence he can upou this head, before he 
lets off, 

| I am, &c, 
GRANBY, 


Saturday morning, fix o'clock, 


P. 8. As I had not an opportunity of ſending off captain Faucitt ſo 


ſoon as I intended, I opened my letter, to acquaint your lordſhip that I have 
juſt joined the grand army with my detachment. 


3 — — — — — 
* - 
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allies in the month of September, and traverſing Weſt- 
phalia, with 20 battalions, and as many ſquadrons, ap- 
peared on the Lower Rhine, marching by Schermbeck 
and Dufleldorp. On the 2gth day of the month, he ſent 
a large detachment over the river at Rocroot, which ſur- 
priſed part of the French partiſan Fiſcher's corps at Rhyn- 
berg, and ſcoured the country. Next day, other parties, 
crolling at Rees and Emmerick, took poſſeſſion of ſome 
redoubts which the French had raiſed along the bank of 
the river; and here they found a number of boats, ſuffici- 
cient to tranſport the reſt of the forces. Then the prince 
advanced to Cleves, and at his approach the French gar- 
riſon, conſiſting of 500 men under the command of M. 
de Barral, retired into the caltle, which, however, they 
did not long defend; for on the 3d day of October they 
capitulated, and ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war, 
after having in vain endeavoured to obtain more favourable 
conditions, | | 

A more important object was Weſel, which the prince 
inveſted, and began to beſiege in form. The approaches 
were made on the right of the Rhine, while the prince in 
perſon remained on the left, to cover the fiege; and kept 
his communication open with the other fide, by a bridge 
above, and another below the place. He had hoped to 


carry it by a vigorous exertion, without the formality of a 


regular ſiege, but he met with a warmer reception than he 
expected; and his operations were retarded by heavy rains, 
which, by ſwelling the river, endangered his bridges and 
laid his trenches under water, The difficulties and delays 
occaſioned by this circumſtance entirely fruſtrated his deſign. 
The French, being made acquainted with his motions, 
were not ſlow in taking meaſures to anticipiate his ſucceſs. 
M. de Caſtries was detached after him with 3o battalions, 
and 38 ſquadrons; and, by forced marches, arrived on the 
14th day of October, at Rhynberg, where the prince's 
light troops were poſted. Theſe he attacked immediately, 
and compelled to abandon the poſt, notwithſtanding all the 
efforts of the prince, who commanded in perſon, and ap- 
peared in the warmeſt parts of this ſhort,” but ſanguinary 
affair. The enemy having five battalions, with ſome {qua- 
drons, at Rhynberg, marched by the left, and encamped 
behind the convent of Campen. The prince having re- 
ceived intimation that M. de Caſtries was not yet joined by 
ſome re-enforcements that were on the march, determined 
to be beforehand with them, and attempt that very night 
to ſurpriſe him in his camp. For this purpoſe he began 
his march at ten in the evening, after having left four hat- 
talions, and five ſquadrons, under general Bock, with 1n- 
ſtructions to obſerve Rhynberg, and attac that poſt, in 
caſe the attem t on Campen ſhould ſucceed. Betore the 
allied forces ſhould reach the enemy's camp, they were un- 
der the. neceſſity of overpowering Fiſcher's corps of irre- 
gulars, which occupied the con vent of Campen, at the dil- 
tance of half a league in their front. This ſervice occa- 
ſioned ſome firing, the noiſe of which alarmed the French 
army. The commander formed them with great expediti— 
on, and poſted them in a wood, where they were immedi— 
ately attacked, and at firſt obliged to give ground ; but 
they ſoon retrieved all they had loſt, and ſuſtained without 
flinching an unceaſing fire of muſquetry, from five in the 
morning tl! nine at night, when they reaped the fruits of 


their perſeverance. The hereditary prince, whoſe horſe 


was killed under him, ſeeing no proſpect of ſucceſs in pro- 
longing an action which had already coſt him a conſider— 
able number of men, thought proper to give orders for a 
retreat, which was not effected without confuſion, and left 
the field of battle to the enemy. His lols, on this occaſi- 
on, did not fall ſhort of 16,000 choice men, killed, wound- 
ed, and taken; and this loſs fell chicfly on the troops of 
Great-Britain, who were almoſt found in the foremoſt ranks 
of danger. All the officers, both of infantry and dragoons, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves remarkably, and many were dan- 
gerouſly wounded. Among theſe, the nation regretted the 
lots of lord Downe, whole wounds proved mortal: he was 
a young nobleman of ſpirit, who had lately embraced a 
military life, though he was not regularly tiained in the 
ſervice. 

Next day, which was the 16th of October, the enemy 
attacked an advanced body of the allies, which was poſted 
in a word before Elverick, and extended along the Rhine. 
The firing of cannon and muſquetry was maintained till 
night, Mean While, a column of the French infantry, 
commanded by M. de Cabot, marched through Walach, 
and took poſt among the thickets, at the diſtance of a quar- 
ter of a league, in the front of the prince's army. By this 


by the action, but alſo by the diſeaſes engendered from the 


the allies had actually abandoned their camp, began to pil. 


far as Hurlte, where he eſtabliſhed his head- quarters about 
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time the Rhine was ſo much ſwelled by the rains and 

banks of it were overflowed in ſuch a manner, that it ay 
neceſſary to repair and move lower down the bridge Wes, 
had been thrown over that river. This work was accord L. 
ly performed in the preſence of the enemy, and the Nin 
paſſing without moleſtation, proceeded to Bruynen 3 
he fixed his head- quarters. His paſſing the Rhine 10 Wer 
under the eye of a victorious army, ſo much ſuperior whit 
in number, may be accounred among the fo:tun;e 2 
dents of his life. Such wes the iſſue of an expedition 
which expoſed the projector of it to the imputation of ten,” 
ritr. Whatever his aim might have been, beſides © 
reduction of Weſel, with the ſtrength of which he did A 
ſeem to have been very well acquainted, he certainly mil 
carried in his deſign, and his miſcarriage was attended 
with a very conſiderable loſs of troops, occaſioned not only 


wet weather, the fatigue of long marches, and the want of 
proper conveniences, not to mention the enormoy 
pence in contingencies, incurred by this fruitle 
dertaking. 

In the month of November, while he lay encamped in 
the neighbourhood of Schermback, a body of the enemy; 
attempted to beat up his quarters: having received intimz. 
tion of their deſign, he immediately called in his 1d&yanceg 
poſts, and made a diſpoſition for giving them a proper ie. 
ception. He abandoned the tents that were in the front or 
his camp, and polled his infantry in ambulcade behind 
thoſe that were in the rear: at the ſame time he ordered 
ſome regiments of horſe and huſlars to fetch a compass 
and fall upon the bac, of the enemy. This ſtratagem fac. 
ceeded to his with. The French detachment, believing 
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lage the tents in the utmoſt diforder : then the infantry 
ſallied from the place where they were concealed, and fel] 
upon them with great impetuoſity: the artillery Opened, 
and the cavalry charged them in flank. In a word, of 
1200 who marched from Welel on this expedition, {carce 
200 eſcaped. 

The duke de Broglio endeavoured, by ſundry means, to 
take advantage of the allied army on the other ſide of the 
Weler, thus weakened by the abſence of the troops under 
the hereditary prince; but he found prince Ferdinand too 
vigilant to be ſurpriſed, and roo {trongly fituated to be 
attacked with any proſpect of ſucceſs. He, therctore, con- 
rented himſelf with ravaging the country by detachments: 
he ſent M. de Stainville, with a conſiderable body ct 
forces, to penetrate into the heart of Hanover; and onthe: 
15th day of September, that officer falling-in with a de. 
tachment of the allies, commanded by major Bulow, attac- 
ed them near the abbey of Schaken. After a warm and 
obſtinate engagement, they were defeated, and driven to 
Bulemont, with the loſs of their cannon, baggage, and a 
good number of men, who fell into the hands of the victors, 
Af er this exploit, M. de Stainville advanced to Halber. 
ſtadt, and demanded of that capital a contribution ot 
1,500,000 livres: but the citizens had been ſo Crained 
by former exactions, that they could not raile above 
30,000: for the remainder, the French partizen took 
hoſtages, with whom he returned to the grand army en. 
camped at Caflel, from whence they, in a little time, fell 
bac as far as Gottengen. 

As the enemy retreated prince Ferdinand advanced 2 


the latter end of November. While he remained in this po. 
ſition, divers ſkermiſhes happened in ths neighbourhood ot 
Gottingen. Ma'or-general Breidenbach, at the head. 
two regiments of Hanoverian and Brunſwick guards, with 
a detachment of cavaly, attacked on the 29th day of Ne 
vember, the French poſt at Heydemunden, upon tbe 7 
ver Worrau. This he carried, took poſleſſion of the enn 
which the enemy haſtily abandoned. Part of their ders 
ment croſſed the river in boats; the reſt threw then 
into an entrenchment that coverered the paſlage, Which the 
allies endeavoured to force in ſeveral unſucceſsful acta ; 
galled as they were by the fire of the enemy's regoubts 9s 
the other ſide of the river. At lengih M. Breidenbach mw 
obliged to deſiſt, and fall bac into the town, from —_— 
he retired at midnight, after having ſuſtained conficera : 
damage. Prince Ferdinand had it very much at heart 
drive the French from Gottengen, and accordingly 1 
ed the city: but the French garriſon, which was damen 
and well provided, made ſuch a vigorous defence, 45 _ 
led all the endeavours of the allies, who were mals 


impeded by the rainy weather, which, added to- 
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Gderation, prevented them from undertaking the ſiege in 
frm. Nevertheleſs, they kept the place blocked up from 
the 22d day of November to the 12th of the following 
month, when the garriſon, in a deſperate (ally, took one 
of their principal poſts, and compelled them to raiſe the 
blockade. About the middle of December, prince Ferdi— 
nand retired into winter quarters, he himſelf reſiding at 
Uflar, and the Engliſh troops being cantoned in the bi- 
ſhopric of Paderborn. Thus, the enemy were left in poſſeſ- 
Gon of Heſſe, and the whole country eaſtward of the Weſer, 
to the frontiers of the electorate of Hanover, If the allied 
army had not been weakened, for the ſake of a raſh, ill- 
concerted, and unſucceſsful expedition to the Lower-Rhine, 
in all probability the French would have been obliged to 
abandon the footing they had gained in the courſe of this 
campaign, and in particular to retreat from Gottingen, 
which they now maintained and fortified with great dili- 

ence and circumſpection. | 

The king of Pruſſia, after all his labours, notwithſtand- 
ing the great talents he had diſplayed, and the incredible 
efforts he had made, {till found himſelf furrounded by his 
enemies, and in danger of being cruſhe , by their cloſing, 
and contracting their circle, Even the Swedes, who had 
Hnguiſhed fo long, ſeemed to be routed to exertion in Po- 
merania, during the ſeverity of the winter ſeaſon. The 
Pruſſian general, Manteuffel, had, on the 2oth day of Ja- 
nuary, paſſed the river Peene, overthrown the adyanced 
poſts of the enemy at Ziethen, and penetrated as far as the 
neighbourhood of Greiſſewalde; but finding the Swedes on 
their guard, he returned to Anclam, where his head-quar- 
ters were eſtabliſhed. This inſult was ſoon retaliated with 
intereſt. On the 28th day of the month, at five in the 
morning, a body of Swedes attacked the Pruſſian troops 

ſited in the fuburbs of Anclam, on the other ſide of the 
3 and drove them iuto the city, which they entered 
pell-mell. General Manteuffel, being alarmed, endeavour- 
ed to rally the troops, but was wounded and taken, with 
about 200 men, and three pieces of cannon. The victors, 
having achieved this exploit, returned to their own quar- 
ters. As for the Ruſſian army, which had wintered on the 
other ſide of the Viſtula, the ſeaſon was pretty far advanced 
' before it could take the field; though general Tottleben 
was detached from it, about the beginning of June, at the 
head of 10,000 Coflacs, and other light troops, with which 
he made an irruption into Pomerania, and eſtabliſhed his 
head-quartets at Belgard. 

At the beginning of the campaign the king of Pruſſia's 
chief aim was to take meaſures for the preſervation of Sileſia, 
the conqueſt of which ſeemed to be the principal object 
with the court of Vienna. While the Auſtrian army, un- 
der mareſchal count Daun, lay ſtrongly entrenched in the 
neighbourhood of Dreſden, the king of Pruſſia had endea- 
voured, in the month of December, to make him quit that 
advantageous fituation, by cutting off his proviſions, and 
making an irruption into Bohemia. For theſe purpoſes he 
had taken poſleſſion of Dippeſwalde, Maxen, and Pret- 
chendorff, as if he intended to-enter Bohemia by the way of 
Paſsberg : but this ſcheme being found impracticable, he 
returned to his camp at Freyberg; and in January the Prut- 
ſian and Auſtrian armies were cantoned fo near each other, 
that daily ſkirmiſhes were fought with various ſucceis. 
The head of the Pruſſian camp was formed by a body. of 
4000 men under general Zettwitz, who, on the 29th day 
of January, was attacked with ſuch inpetuofity by the Auſ- 
trian general, Bec, that he retreated in great confuſion to 
Torgau, with the loſs of 500 men, eight pieces of artillery, 
and a conſiderable quantity of new clothing, and other 
baggage. Another advantage of the fame nature was gain- 
ed at Neuſtadt over a ſmall body of Pruſſians ho occu- 
pied that city. In the month of March general Laudohn 
advanced with a ſtrong detachment of horſe and foot, in 
order to ſurpriſe the Pruſſians, who, in attempting to effect 
a retreat to Steinau, were ſurrounded accordingly, and very 
roughly handled. General Laudohn ſummoned them 
twice by ſound of trumpet to lay down their arms; but their 
commanders, the captains Blumenthal and Zettwitz, re- 
J<cting the propoſal with diſdain, the enemy attacked them 
on all hands with a great ſuperiority of number, In this 
emergency the Pruſſian captains formed their troops into a 
ſquare, and by a cloſe continued fire kept the enemy at bay; 
until, perceiving that the Croats had taken poſſeſſion of a 


The Germans are in general but indifferent engineers, and little ac- 
quainted with the art of beſieging. On this occation the Auſtrian general 
had no other proſpect than that of carrying the place by a ſudden attac, or 
mimidating count Tavenzein, the governur, io an immediate ſurrender ; for 
he knew the Ruſſian army was at a conſiderable diſtance, and judged from 
the character of prince Henry of Pruſſia, that he would advance to the relief 
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wood between Sicbenhaufen and Steinau, t!.2y, in appre- 
henſion of being intercepted, abandoned their baggage, 
and forced their way to Steinau, which they reached with 
great difficulty, having been continually harraſſed by the 
Auſtrians, who paid dear for this adyantage: Several other 
petty exploits of this kind were achieved by detachments 
on both ſides, before the campaign was begun by the grand 
armies. 

Towards the end of April the king of Pruſſia altered his 

bin part of his chain of canton- 
ments extending from the foreſt of Thurundt to the right 
of the Elbe. He now took poſſeſſion of a very ſtrong camp 
between the Eibe and the Mulda, which he entrenched in 
every part that was acceſſible, and fortified with 2 5o pieces 
of cannon. By theſe precautions he was enabled to keep 
his ground againſt the army of count Daun, and at the ſame 
time detach a body of troops, as a re-enforcement to his 
brother prince Henry, who ailembled a ſeparate army near 
Franckfort upon the Oder, that he might be at hand either 
to oppoſe the Ruthans, or march to the relief of Sileſia, 
which the enemy was bent upon invading. It was for this 
purpoſe that the Auſtrian general, Laudohn, advanced 
with a confiderable army into Luſatia about the beginning 
of May, and general Beck, with another body of troops, 
took poſſeſſion of Cotbus: mean while count Daun con- 
tinued in his old ſituation on the Elbe; general Lacy 
formed a ſmall detached army upon the frontiers of Sax— 
ony, to the ſouthward of Dreſden; and the prince de 
Deuxponts marched into the {ame neighbourhood with the 
army of the empire. Prince Henry of Pruffia, having en- 
camped with his army for {ome time at Sagan, in Sileſia, 
moved from thence to Gorlitz in Luſatia, to obſerve the 
motions of general Laudohn, encamped at Koningſgratz; 
from whence, in the beginning of June, he marched into 
the country of Glatz, and advanced to the neighbourhood 
of Schweidnitz, which he ſcem-d determined to belicge, 
having a train of eight pieces of cannon. With a view to 
thwart his deſigns, prince Henry re enforced the body of 
troops under general Fouquet; and at the ſame time he 
ſent a detachment into Pomerania, under colonel Leſſow, 
who defeated the rear-guard of general Tottleben, -and 
compelled that officer to evacuate Pomerania. By this 
time, however, mareſchal Soltikoff had arrived from Peterſ- 
bugh, and taken the command of the grand Ruſſian army, 
which paſſed the Viſtula in June, and began its march to- 
wards the frontiers of Sileſia. 

In the month of June general Laudohn made an unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt to carry Glatz by aſſault: but he ſucceeded 
better in his next enterprize. Underſtanding that gene- 
ral Fouquet, who occupied the polt at Landſhut, had 
weakened himſelf by ſending off detachments under the 
major-generals Ziethen and Grant, he reſolved: to attac him 
with ſuch a ſuperiority of number, that he ſhould not be able 
to refit, Accordingly, on the 23d day of June, at two in 
the morning, he began the aflault with his whole army 
upon ſome redoubts which Foquet occupied, and theſe 
were carried one after another, though not without a very 
deſperate oppoſition. General Foquet being ſummoned to 
ſurrender, refuſed to ſubmit; and having received two 
wounds, was at length taken priſoner: about 3000 of his 
men eſcaped to Breflau; the reſt were killed or taken ; but 
the loſs of the victors is ſaid to have exceeded that of the 
vanquiſhed. In July general Laudohn undertook the ficge 
of Glatz, which was taken after a very faint reſiſtance: for, 
on the very day the batteries were opened againſt the 
place, the garriſon abandoned part of the fortifications, 
which the beſiegers immediately occupied. The Pruſſians 
made repeated efforts to regain the ground they had loſt ; 
but they were repulſed in all their attempts. At length 
the garrifon laid down their arms, and ſurrendered at dif- 
cretion. From this tame behaviour of the Pruſſians, one 
would imagine the garriſon muit have been very weak, a 
circumſtance which we cannot reconcile with the known 
ſagacity of the Pruſſian monarch, as the place was of great 
importance, on account of the immence magazine it con- 
rained, including above 100 brals cannon, a great number 
of mortars, and a vaſt quantity of ammunition, 

Laudohn encouraged by this ſucceſs at Glatz, advanced 
immediately to Breſlau, which he began to bombard with 

reat fury 4; but, before he could make a regular attac, he 
found himſelf obliged to retire. Prince Henry of Pruſſia, 


of the place long before it could be taken according to the uſual forms. In- 
fluenced by theſe confiderations, when he had inveſted the town, he ſent a 
letter to the governor, 1pecitying, that his army conſiſted of 50 battalions, 
and 80 ſquadrons ; that the Ruſſian army, amounting to men, was 
within three days march of Breflau ; that no ſuceour could be expected from 
the king of Pruſſia, encamped 7 he was on the other ſide of he Elbe, and 
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one of the moſt accompliſhed generals which this age pro- 
duced, having received repeated intelligence that the Ruſ- 
ſian army intended to join Laudohn at Breſlau, reſolved to 
advance and give them battle before the purpoſed junction. 
In the latter end of July he began his march from Gleiſſen, 
and on the laſt day of that month had reached Linden, 
near Slauve, where he underſtood that Tottlehen's detach- 
ment only had paſſed through the plains of Polnich-Liffa, 
and that the grand Ruſhan army had marched through 
Koſten and Guſtin. The prince, finding it impoſſible to 
purſue them by that rout, directed his march to Glogau, 
where he learned that Breſlau was befieged by general Lau— 
dohn, and immediately advanced by forced marches to its 
relief. Such was his expedition, that in five days he march- 
ed above 120 Engliſh miles, and at his approach the Aul- 
tr1an general abandoned his enterprize. Thus, by his pru- 
dence and activity, he not only prevented the junction of 
the Ruſſian and Aultrian armies, but alſo ſaved the capi- 
tal of Sileſia, and hampered Laudohn in ſuch a manner as 
ſubjected him to a defeat by the Pruſſian monarch, to whoſe 
motions we ſhail now turn our attention. 


Whether his deſign was originally upon Dreſden, or he 


purpoſed to co-operate with his brother prince Henry in 
Sileſia, which his adverſaries ſeemed to have pitched upon 
as the ſcene of their operations, we cannot preſume to de- 
termine; but certain it is, he, in the beginning of July, 
began his march in two columns through Lufatia, and 
count Daun being informed of his march, ordered his army 


to be put in motion. Leaving the army of the empire, 


and the body of troops under Lacy, to gnard Saxony in his 
abſence, he marched with great expedition towards Sileſia, 
in full perſuaſion that the Pruttian monarch had thither di- 
rected his rout. On the 7th day of July, the king, know- 
ing that Daun was now removed ata diſtance, repaſſed the 
Pulſnitz, which he had paſſed but two days before, and ad- 
vanced with the van of his army towards Lichtenberg, in 
order to attac the forces of general Lacy, who was poſted 
there; but the Auſtrian retired at his approach. Then the 
army marched to Marienſtern, where the king having re- 
ceived intelligence that count Daun was in full march for 
Lauban, having already gained two marches upon the 
Pruſſiaus. Perhaps it was this intimation that determined 
the king to change his plan and return to the Elbe. On 
the 8th day of the month he repatied the Sprehe, in the 
neighbourhood of Beautzen, and marched towards Dreſden 
with extraordinary diligence. On the 13th, his army hav- 
ing paſſed the Elbe at Kadetz, on a bridge of boats, en- 
camped between Pirna and Dreſden, which laſt he reſolved 
to beſiege, in hopes of reducing it before count Daun could 
return to its relief. How far this expectation was well 
grounded, we muſt leave the reader to judge, after having 
obſerved, that the place was now much more defenſible 
than it had been when the laſt attempt of the Auſtrians upon 
it miſcarried; that it was ſecured with a numerous garri- 
ſon, commanded by general Macguire, an officer 2 ai 
rage anq experience. This governor being ſummoned to 
ſurrender, anſwered, that having the honour to be entruſt- 
ed with the defence of the capital, he would maintain it to 
the laſt extremity. Batteries were immediately raiſed againſt 
the town on both ſides of the Elbe; and the poor inhabi- 
rants ſubjected to a dreadful viſitation, that their calamities 
might either drive them to defpair, or move the heart of 
the governor to embrace articles of capitulation : but theſe 
expedients proved ineffectual. Though the ſuburbs to- 
wards the Pirna gate were attacked and carried, this ad- 
advantage made no impreſſion on general Macguire, who 
made ſeveral vigorous ſallies, and took every necetlary pre- 
caution for the defence of the city, encouraged moreover 
by the vicinity of Lacy's body and the army of the empire, 


over-awed by the army of count Daun; that prince Henry, far from being 
in a condition to bring relief, would not be able to ſtand his ground againſt 
inc Ruthans ; that Ereſlau being an open mercantile town, not a fortreſs, 
could not be defended without contravening the eſtabliſhed rules of war; and 
tnetefore the governor, in caſe of obſtinacy, had no reaſon to expect an ho- 
nourable capitulation, the benefit of which was now offered. He, at the 
ſam time, ſent a memorial to the civil magiſtrates, threatening their town 
with deftruction, wich could by no other means be prevented than by 
joining with the inhabitants in perſuading the governor to embrace imme- 
diatcly the terms that were propoſed, Count Tavenzein, inſtead of being in- 
timidated, was encouraged by theſe menaces, which implied an apprehenſion 
in Laudohn that the place would be relieved, Ie, therefore, replied to the 
j1mmons he bad receive.l, that Breſlau was not ſimply a mercantile town, 
but ought to be confidered as a place of ſtrength, as being ſurrounded with 
works and wet ditches; that the Auſtrians themſelves had defended it as 
ſuch after the battle of Lifla, in the year 1757; that the king his maſter 
having commanded him to defend the place to the laſt extremity, he could 
neither * general Laudohn's propoſals, nor pay the leaſt regard 
to his threats de ſtroying the town, as he had not been entruſted with the 
care of the houſes, but with the defence of the fortifications. The Auftrian 
convinced him that fame evening, that he threatened nothing but what he 


encamped in an advantageous poſition near Gros 8e qu 

and confident that count Daun would haſten to his itz; 
In this hope he was not diſappointed ; the Auſtrian — 
ral, finding himſelf duped by the ſtratagem of the P. 
monarch, and being made acquainted with this r 
againft Dreſden, inſtantly wheeled about, ang ma . . 
bac with ſuch rapidity, that on the 19th day of the py: = 
he reached the neighbourhood of the capital of Saxon * 
conſequence of his approach the king of Pruſfla 0, 
heavy artillery was now arrived, redoubled his efforts g., 
the city, ſo as to reduce to aſhes the cathedral church, fl 
new ſquare, ſeveral noble ſtreets, ſome palaces, tos: 4 
with the curious manufactory of porcelaine, His mY 
geance muſt have been levelled againſt the citizens; * 
affected neither the fortifications, nor the Auſtrian arri 
which count Daun found means to re- enforce with 16 we 

r : at. 
talions. This fupply, and the neighbourhood of three hi 
tile armies, rendered it altogether impoſſible to profers.. 
the ſiege with any proſpect of ſucceſs: the king, therefore 
abandoned the undertaking, withdrew his troops and ns, 
tillery, and endeavoured to bring Daun to a battle p 
that general cautiouſly avoided. 

The fate of this prince ſeemed now at its criſis, Ny 
withſtanding all the efforts of his brother prince Hen 
the Ruſſians were faſt advancing to join Laudohn, why, ka 
already blocked up Schweidnitz and Neifs, and their zune 
tion ſeemed to threaten the loſs of all Sileſia. The kino 
had nothing to oppoſe to ſuperior numbers, but ſuperia; ac. 
tivity, of which he determined to avail himſelf without Fa 
lay. Inftead of making a feint towards Sileſia, he reſolved 
to march thither in earneſt ; and for that purnoſe, croſſes 
the Elbe, encamped at Dallwitz, on the farther bank of the 
river, leaving general Hulſen, with 15,000 men, in the en. 
trenched camp of Schlettow, to maintain his footing in 
Saxony. On the 3d day of Auguſt he began his march fc 
Sileſia, followed by count Daun with the grand Auſtrian 
army, while the detached body under Lacy, took poſt at 
Rechenberg, and the imperial army encamped at Keel. 
dorf. Both the Pruſſians and Auſtrians marched at the rats 
of 100 miles in five days: on the 1oth the king took pol. 
ſeſſion of the camp of Lignitz; and here he ſeemed in din- 
ger of being quite ſurrounded by the enemy, who occupied 
the whole ground between Parchwitz and Coſſendau, an 
extent of 30 miles. Count Daun's army formed the centre 
of this chain, poſſeſſing the heighths of Wahlſtadt and 
Hochkirk: general Laudohn covered the ground between 
Jeſchkendorf and Coſchitz : the riſing grounds of Parch. 
witz were ſecured by general Nauendorff; and M. de Beck, 
who formed the left, extended his troops beyond Coffer. 
dau. The king marched in the night of the 11th, with 2 
view to turn the enemy, and reach Jauer; but at break of 
day he diſcovered a new camp at Prauſnitz, which con- 
ſifted of Lacy's detachment, juſt arrived from Laubar, 
The Pruſſians immediately patled the Katzbach, to attac 
this general, but he made ſuch a ſkilful diſpoſition for a fe- 
treat towards the army of count Daun, that he not only 
baffled the endeavours of the king to bring him to action, 
but, by poſting himſelf on the heighths of Henneidork, 
anticipated his march to Jauer. In yain the Pruſſian mo- 
narch attempred next day to turn the enemy on the hide ot 
the mountains, by Pomlen and Jagerſdorff; the roads were 
found impaſſable to the ammunition waggons, and the king 
returned to the camp at Lignitz. x 

While he remained in this ſituation he received advice 
that 24,000 Ruſſians, under count Czernichew, had thronn 
bridges over the Oder at Auras, where they intended t0 
croſs that river, and he concluded the enemy had formed a 
deſign to cloſe him in, and attac him with their join! forces. 
Daun had, indeed, projected a plan for ſurpriſing him in 
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meant to perform. He opened his batteries, and poured in upon the town 
a moſt terrible ſhower of bombs and red-hot bullets, which continued ll 
midnight. During this dreadful diſcharge, which filled the place with bol. 
ror and deſolation, he attempted the outworks by aflault, The Croats . 
tacked the covered way in different places with their uſual impetuoſiy; 8 
were repulſed with conſiderable loſs, by the conduct and reſolution «O90 
governor and garriſon, "Theſe proceedings having made no er 5 
Tavenzein, the beſieging general had recourſe again to negotiation, ©" 4 
fered the molt flattering articles of capitulation, which were rejected my 
diſdain. The governor gave him to underſtand, that the deſtruction 1 
town had made no change in his reſolution, though it was a practice _ 
trary to the law of arms, as well as to the dictates of common nz, 
begin the ſiege of a fortreſs by ruining the inhabitants: finally, he abureon, 
he would wait for him upon the ramparts, and defend the place to the uro 
of his power. His obſervation was certainly juſt ; nothing could ere 
infamonſly inhuman than this practice of making war upon the helpleis - 
armed inhahitanrs of a town which has the misfortune. to be been fore 
yet the beſieger pleaded the example of the Pruſſian monarch, who 1-0 
acted the ſame tragedy at Dreſden, Loudohn being thus fet at _— a 
tinued to batter and bombard, and ſeveral ſubſequent aſſaults were 5" * 

the fortifications. CEE 
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che night, and had actually put his army in motion for that 

urpole; but he was anticipated by the vigilance and good 
> qua of the Pruſſian monarch. That prince, reflecting 
that if he ſhould wait for his adverſaries in his camp he ran 
the riſk of being attacked at the ſame time by Lacy on his 
right, by Daun in his front, and by Laudohn on his left, he 
altered his poſition, in order to diſconcert their operations; 
and, on the 14th day of the month, marched to the heighths 
of Plaſſendorff, where he formed his army in order of bat- 
tle. Receiving intimation, about two in the morning, that 
Taugohn was in full march, advancing in two columns by 
Bennowitz, he divided his army into two ſeparate bodies. 
One of theſe remained on the ground, in order to maintain 
the poſt againſt any attempts that might be made by count 
Daun to ſuccour Laudohn ; and that this ſervice might be 
the more effectually performed, the heighths were fortified 
with batteries, fo judiciouſfly diſpoſed as to impede and over- 
ave the whole Auſtrian army. The king, having taken 
this precaution, wheeled about with 16 battalions and 30 
ſquadrons, to fall upon Laudohn as he {hould advance but 
that general knew nothing of his deſign, until he himfelf 
arrived at the village of Pfaffendorff, about three in the 
morning, when the day dawning, and a thic fog gradually 
diſperſing, the whole detachment ot the Prufhan army ap- 
peared in order ot battle, in a vell cholen ſituation, ſtrength- 
enced with a numerous train of artillery, placed to the beſt 
advantage. Laudohn was rot a jittle a mortified to find 
himſelf caught in his own ſnare; but he had advanced too 
far to recede, and, therefore, making a virtue of neceſſity, 
reſolved to ſtand an engagement. With this view he form- 
ed his troops as well as the time, place, and circumſtances 
would permit; and the Pruſſians advancing to the attac, a 
ſerere action enſued. The king rode along the line to ant- 
mate the troops and ſuperintended every part of the charge, 
hazarding his life in the moſt dangerous fcenes of the battle 
to ſuch a degree, that his horle was Killed under him, and 
his clothes were ſhot through in ſeveral places. The Aul- 
trians maintained the conflict with great obſtinacy until ſix 
inthe morning, when they gave ground, and were purſued 
ta the Katzbach, beyond which the King would not allow 
his troops to proſecute the advantage they had gained, that 
they might be able to ſuccour the rignt, in cafe mareſchal 
count Daun ſhould ſucceed in his attemꝑt to advance againſt 
them from Lignirz. That general had actually begun his 
march to fall upon the Pruttans on one fide, while Lau- 
dohn ſhould attac them on the other; but he was not a lit- 
tle ſurpriſed to find they were decamped, and when he per- 
ceived a thic cloud of ſmoke at a diſtance, he immediately 
comprehended the nature of the king's management. He 
then attempted to advance by Lignitz ; but the troops and 
artillery, which had been left on the height of Platfen- 
dorff, to diſpute his march, were ſo advantageouſly diſ- 
poſed, as to render all his efforts abortive. 

Laudohn. is ſaid to have loſt in the action above Sooo 
men, killed, wounded, and taken, including 80 officers, 
with 23 pair of colours, and 82 pieces of cannon: over 
and above this loſs, the Auſtrian general ſuffered greatly 
by deſertion. The Pruſſians obtained the victory at the 
expence of one general, with zoo men killed, and 1200 
wounded. Immediatcly after the action the victor marched 
to Parchwith; while Daun detached prince Lowenſtein and 
general Beck, with the reſerve of his army, to Join prince 
Czernichew, who had croſſed the Oder at Auras; but he 
was fo intimidated by the defeat at Lignitz, that he forth- 
with repaſſed that river, and prince Lowenſtein retited on 
the ſide of Jauer. By this bold and well- conducted ad- 
venture, the Pruſſian monarch not only eſcaped the moſt 
imminent hazard of a total defeat from the joint efforts of 
two ſtrong armies, but alſo prevented the dreaded junction 
vi the Ruſſian and Auftrian forces. His buſineſs Was now 
to open the communication with Breflau and his brother 
Prince Henry, whom he joined at Neumarcke. The prince, 
alter Laudohn was obliged to relinquith the ſicge of Breſlau, 
had kept a watchful eye over the motions of the Riiſhan 
army, which had advanced into the neighbourhood of that 
city, and, without all doubt, would have bombarded it 
from ſome commanding heighths, had they not been Pre- 
vented by prince Henry, who took potſeiſhon of theſe poits, 
and fortified them with redoubts. The King, having freed 
Breſlau from the neighbourhood of his enemies, and being 
ſtrengthened by the junction with his brother, left a con- 
ſiderable detachment under the command of general Boltze, 
to protect the country againſt the Ruſſian irregulars; and 
advanced with his whole force to the relief of Schweidnitz, 
which was blocked up by the Auſtrian forces under the 
command of the mareſchal count Daun. In his march he 


fell upon a ſeparate body under general Beck, made two 
battalions. of Croats priſoners, and diſperſed ſeveral ſqua- 
drons. This achievement had ſuch an effect upon the 
enemy, that they raiſed the blockade, and retreated with 
{ome precipitation to the mountains of Landſhut. 

While the king thus exerted himſelf, with a ſpirit al- 
together unexampled, in defending Sileſia, general Hul- 
ſen, who commanded his troops in Saxony, was expoſed 
to the moſt imminent danger. Underſtanding that the 
army of the Empire had formed a deſign to cut off his 
communication with Torgau, he quitted his camp at 
Meiſſen, and marched to Strehla. The enemy having 
divided their forces into two bodies, one of them, on the 
20th day of Auguſt, attacked an advanced poſt of the 
Pruſſians; while the other was diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, 
as to over-awe Hulſen's camp, and prevent him from 
taking any ſtep for the relief of his battalions, who main- 
tained their ground with difficulty againſt a ſuperior num- 
ber of the aflailants. In this emergency the Pruſhan 
general ordered his cayalry to make a circuit round a 
riſing ground, and, if poſſible, charge the enemy in flank. 
This order was executed with equal vigour and ſucceſs. 
They fell upon the Imperial army with tuch impetuoſity, 
as drove their battalions and horſe upon each other in the 
utmoſt confuſion. A conſiderable number of the enemy 
were lain, and 41 officers, with 1200 men, made pri- 
ſoners. By this advantage, which was obtained at a very 
{mall expence, general Hulſen opened for himſelf a way 
to Torgau, whither he inſtantly retreated, perceiving that 
the whole army of the Imperialiſts was advancing to cut off 
his communication with the Elbe. This retreat furniſhed 
the enemy with a pretext for claiming the victory. 

After all theſe heroic endeavours of the Pruſſian monarch 
and his officers, his affairs remained in ſuch a deſperate 
lituation as ſeemed to prefage approaching ruin: for, 
though in perſon, he commanded a numerous and well ap- 
pointed army, he found it abſolutely impoſſible to guard 
against the different detachments from the three ſeparate 
armies of his adverfaries. Bodies of Auſtrian troops 
ſcoured the country of Luſatia; the Ruſſians traverſed 
part of Sileſia, and made irruptions even into Branden- 
burgh : the Imperial army domineered in Saxony : the 
Swediſh army, meeting with no oppoſition, advanced into 
the heart of Pomerania; ſo that the king was not only 
threatened on every ſide, but all correſpondence between 
him and his hereditary dominions was. at this juncture 
intercepted. 

His adverſaries, having been hitherto baffled by his 
activity and reſolution in their deſigns upon Silefia, now 
meditated a ſcheme, the execution of which he could not 
but feel in the molt ſenſible manner. The Ruſſian army 
being on its retreat from Sileſia, count Czernichew was 
ſent with a ſtrong detachment into the Marche of Bran- 
denburgh; while a numerous body of Auſtrians, under 
Lacy and Bretano, penetrated into the ſame country from 
Baxony, with inſtructions to join the Ruſſians at the gates 
of Berlin. The Pruſſian general, Hulſen, finding him- 
{elf too weak to cope with the army of the Empire in 
Milnia, had fallen bac to this capital, where he was 
joined by the troops under general Werner, lately re— 
turned from Pomerania; but as their forces, after this 


junction, did not exceed fixteen thouſand men, and the 


allies advancing againſt them amounted to forty thouſand, 
they would not pretend. to oppoſe the enemy in the open 
held, nor to defend a city of ſuch extent, and fo imper— 
fectly fortified. Such an attempt would have only ex- 
poſed their troops to ruin, without Heing able to ſave the 
capital, which, on the contrary, would have been the more 
ſeverely handled, in conſequence of their oppoſition. They, 
therefore, reſolved to retire, after having repulſed the ad- 
vanced guard of the Ruſſians under Tottleben, which at- 
tacked the gates, and even bombarded the town, before 
the great armies appeared. At their approach the Pruſhag 
generals retreated, leaving three weak battalions in the 
place, in hopes they might be the means of obtaining 
ſome ſort of terms for the city. They made no reſiſtance, 
however, but on the firſt ſummons propoſed articles of 
capitulation, which, being refuſed, they ſurrendered them- 
ſelves priſoners of war. In favour of the city the foreign 
miniſters there reſiding, interpoſed their mediation with 
ſuch zeal and ſucceſs, that tolerable conditions were ob- 
tained. The inhabitants were indulged with the free ex- 


erciſe of their religion, and an immunity from violence to 


their perſons and effects. The enemy promiſed that the 
Ruſſian irregulars ſhould not enter the town; and that the 
king's palace ſhould not be violated. Theſe articles being 
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ratified, the Auſtrian and Ruſſian troops entered the place, 
where they totally deſtroyed the magazines, arſenals, and 
founderies, with an immenſe quantity of military ſtores, 
and a great number of cannon and ſmall arms: then they 
demanded the immediate payment of eight hundred thou- 
ſand guilders; and afterwards exacted a contribution of 
one million nine hundred thouland German crowns. 
Many outrages were committed by the licentious ſoldiery, 
in ſpite of all the precautions which the othcers could 
take to preſerve the moſt exact diſcipline. . The houſes 
of the private inhabitants were tolerably protected, but the 
king's palaces were ſubjected to the molt rigorous treat- 
ment. In the royal palace of Charlottenburg they pillaged 
and ſpoiled the rich furniture; they defaced and mutilated . 
the valuable pictures and antique ſtatues collected by car- 
dinal de Polignac, and 1 by the houſe of Bran- 
denburgh.- Ihe caſtle of Schonhauſen, belonging to the 
queen, and that of Fredericksfeldt, the property of the 
Margrave Charles, were pillaged of effects to a very con- 
ſiderable value. The palace of Potſdam was effectually 
protected by prince Eſterhaſi, who would not ſuffer one 
article of furniture or ornament to be touched, but de- 
fired leave to take one picture of the king, and two of his 
german-flutes, that he might preſerve them as memorials 
of an illuſtrious prince, whole heroic character he ad- 
mired. The Auftrian and Ruſſian troops entered Berlin 
on the gth day of October, and quitted it on the 13th, 
on hearing that the king was in full march to the reliet 
of his capital. In their retreat, by different routs, from 
Brandenburgh, they drove away all the cattle and horles 
they could find, ravaged the country, and committed 
brutal outrages on the inhabitants, which the pretence of 
retaliation could never excuſe. The body of Ruſſians 
which entered Berlin marched from thence into Poland, 
by the way of Furſtenwalde, while the Aultrians took the. 
rout of Saxony, from whence they had advanced into 
Brandenburgh, Mean while the town of Wirtemberg, in 
that electorate, was reduced by the duke de Deux Ponts, 
commander of the Imperial army, which, in conjunction 
with the Auſtrians, made themiclves maſters alto of Tor- 
gau and Leipſick. 

The king of Pruſſia, in his march through Luſatia, was 
ſtill attended by count Daun, at the head of the grand 
army, and both paſſed the Elbe about the latter end of 
October. The Pruſſian croſſed the river at Coſwick, where 
he was joined by the troops under prince Eugene of Wir— 
temberg and general Hulſen, ſo that his army now amounted 
to 80,000 fighting men, with whom he retolved to ſtrike 
ſome ſtroke of importance. Indeed, at this time his fitua- 
tion was truly critical. General Laudohn, with a conſider- 
able body of Auſtrians, remained in Sileſia; the Ruſſian 
army (till threatened Breſlau, the capital of that country. 
The Imperialiſts and Auſtrians had taken poſſeſſion of all 
the great towns in Saxony, and were maſters on both ſides 
of the Elbe. In the eaſtern part of Pomerania the Ruthans 
had inveſted Colberg by fea and land, ſeemingly deter— 
mined to reduce the place, that they might have a ſea- 
port, by which they could be ſupplied with proviſion, am- 
munition, necefaries, agd re-entorcements, without the 
trouble and inconvenience of a long and laborious march 
from the banks of the Viſtula. On the weſtern fide of Po- 
merania, the war, which had hitherto languiſhed, was re- 
newed by the Swedes with uncommon viyacity. They 
paſſed the river Pene without oppoſition ; and obliging 
general Stutterheim to retreat, advanced as far as Stranſberg. 
That officer, however, being re-enforced, attacked a Swe- 
diſh poſt at Paſſelvalik, flew about zoo of the enemy, and 
took an equal number, with ſix pieces of cannon ; but he 
was not numerous enough to keep the field againſt their 
whole army. Thus the Prufhan monarch ſaw himſelf 
obliged to abandon Stilefia, deprived of all the places he 
held in Saxony, which had been his beſt reſource, and in 
danger of being driven into his hereditary country of Bran- 
denburgh, which was unable either to maintain, or even 
to recruit his army. On this emergency he reſolved to 
make one deſperate effort againſt the grand Auſtrian army, 
under count Daun, who had paſſed the Elbe at Torgau, 
and advanced to Eulenbourg, from whence, however, he 
retreated to his former camp at Torgau, and the kin 
chole his ſituation between this laſt place and Schilda, 
at Lang-Reichenbach, where his huſſars attacked a body 
of horlc under general Brentano, and made 400 priſoners, 
The right wing of the Auttrians being at Groſwich, and 
the left at Torgau, the Pruſhan king determined to attac 
them next day, which was the 3d of November. His de- 
ſign was to march through the wood of Torgau by three 


wood of Wildenhavn to Vogellang. On the Other |; 


different routes, with 30 battalions and go ſquadrons 
left wing: the firſt line ordered to advance by * 
Mackrene to Neiden; the ſecond, by Peckhutte tg EI 

and the third, conſiſting of cavalry, to penetrate * 
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general Ziethen was directed to take the grey |. 
road, with 30 battalions and 70 ſquadrons of th. 
and quitting it at, the ponds of Torgau, to attac 
lages of Suptitz and Grolwich, The King's line 
march, fell in with a corps of Auſtrians under 5. 

Reid, who retired into the wood of Torgau; ang WP 
more conſiderable body, polted in the wood of Wits. 
hayn, likewiſe retreated to Groſchutz, after haying gr 
ſome pieces of artillery : but the dragoons of KL 
being encloſed between two columns of Pruſſian 18 
were either killed or taken. By two in the afterngg, 70 
king bad penetrated through the wood to the plain gt V . 
den, from hence another body of the enemy 3 
Torgau, where a continued noiſe of cannon and ( 
arms declared that general Ziethen was already egit 
The Prufhans immediately advanced at a quicke; Pace ** 
paſſing the moraſſes near Nieden, inclined to the right i 
three lines, and ſoon came to action. Daun had hoſe 
a very advantageous poſition : his right extendeq ;, 
Groſwich, and his left to Zinne; while his infantry occy 
pied ſome eminences along the road of Leipfick, ang his 
front was ſtrengthened with no leſs than two hundres 
pieces of cannon. His ſecond line was diſpoſed on an 0 
tent of ground, which terminated in hillocks towards the 
Elbe; and againſt this the king dire ted his attac. Ie 
had already given his troops to underſtand, that his a8%irs 
were in fuch a ſituation, they mult either conquer or pe. 
riſh : and they began the battle with the molt deſperas 
impetuoſity; but they met with ſuch a warm reception 
from the artillery, ſmall arms, and in particular from the 
Auſtrian carabiniers, that their grenadiers were {hattered 


retired tg 


d his 


and repulſed, The ſecond charge, though enforced with 


incredible vigour, was equally unſucceſstul: then the kins 
ordered his cavalry to advance, and they fell up-; ſome 
regiments of infantry with ſuch fury as obliged them ty 
give way. Theſe, however, were compelled to retire, in 
their turn, before about 70 battalions of the enemy, why 
advanced towards Torgau, ftretching with their right t 
the Elbe, and their left to Zinne. While the prince of 
Holſtein rallied his cavalry, and returned to the charge, 


the third line of Pruſſian infantry attacked the vineyaid of 


Suptitz, and general Ziethen, with the right wing took the 


enemy in rear. This difpoſition threw the Auſtrians into 
diſorder, which was greatly augmented by the dilaſter of 


count Daun, who was dangerouſly wounded in the thigh, 


and carried off the Held of battle. But the Pruſſians could 
not purſue their victory, becauſe the action had laſted un- 
til nine; and the night being unuſually dark, facilitated 
the retreat of the enemy, who croſſed the Elbe on three 
bridges of boats, thrown over the river at Torgau. Ile 
victor poſſeſſed the field of battle, with 7000 priſoners, 
including 200 officers, 29 pair of colours, one frandard, 
and about 40 pieces of cannon. The carnage was very 
great on both ſides : about 3000 Pruſſians were killed, and 
5000 wounded ; and, in the firſt attacks, two general of- 
ticers, with 1500 ſoldiers, were made priſoners by the cne- 
my. The king, as uſual, expoſed his perſon in every pt 
of the battle, and a muſket-ball grazed upon his breall. 
In the morning the king of Pruſſia entered Torgau: the: 
he ſecured Meiſſen, and took poſſeſſion of Freyberg; .!9 
that, in conſequence of this well-timed victory, his polition 
was nearly the ſame as at the opening of the campaigh- 
The Auſtrians, however, notwithſtanding this chec, 
maintained their ground in the neighbourhood of Dreluen; 
while the Pruſſians were diſtributed in quarters of canton” 
ment in and about Leipſick and Meiſſen. As the Auſtrian 
general had, after the battle, recalled his detachments, 
general Laudohn abandoned Lanſhut, which 594% le 
into the hands of the Pruſſians, and the imperial army 
obliged to retire into Franconia. The Swedes havi"s pe 
netrated a great way into Pomerania, returned 28 
their winter-quarters at Stralſund: and the Ruſhan 5 
rals meaſured bac their way to the Viſtula: fo chat the _ 
federates gained little eaſe in the courſe of this an 
but the contributions which they raiſed in Berlin, a © 
open country of Brandenburgh. Had all che alles _ 
heartily bent upon cruſhing the Pruſſian or. 
would imagine the Ruſſians and Swedes might have 1 tet⸗ 
their forces in Pomerania, and made good thet! 8 
quarters in Brandenburgh, where they could have 25 * 
plied wich magazines from the Baltick, and been 4 
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o commence their operations in the ſpring: but in all pro- 
bability, ſuch an eſtabliſhment in the empire would have 
yen umbrage to the Germanick body. 5 

5 The diet of Poland being aſſembled in the beginning of 
October, the king entertained the moſt ſanguine hope they 
would take ſome reſolution in his favour; but the parti- 
ans of Pruſſia fruſtrated all his endeavours: one of the de- 
aties proteſting againſt holding a diet while there were fo- 
reign troops in the kingdom, the aſſembly broke up in a 
tumultuous manner, even before they had choſen a ma- 
reſchal. The diet of Sweden, which was convoked about 
the ſame period, ſeemed determined to proceed upon bu- 
fineſs. They elected count Axel Ferſon their grand ma- 
reſchal, in oppoſition to count Horn, by a great majority; 
which was an unlucky circumſtance for the Pruſſian inte- 
reſt at Stockholm, inaſmuch as the ſame majority obſtinate- 
iy perſiſted in opinion, that the war ſhould be proſecuted 
in the ſpring with redoubled vigour, and the army in Ger- 
many re-enforced to the number of at leaſt 30, ooo fighting 
men. This unfavourable circumſtance made but little im- 
preſſion upon the Pruſſian monarch, who had maintained 
his ground with ſurpriſing reſolution and ſucceſs fince the 
beginning of the campaign, and now enjoyed in proſpect 
the benefit of winter, which he is ſaid to have termed his 
beſt auxihary. * | 

The animoſity which inflamed the contending parties 
was not confined to the operations in war : but broke out, 
as uſual, in printed declarations, which the bclligerent 
powers diffuſed all over Europe. In the beginning of the 
{eaſon the ſtates of the circle of Weltphalia had been re- 
quired by the imperial court, to furniſh their contingent of 
troops againſt the king of Pruſſia, or to commute tor this 
contingent with a ſum of money. In conſequence of this 
demand, ſome of the Weſtphalian eſtates had ſent depu- 
ties to confer with the aſſembly of the circle of Cologn ; 
and to theſe the king ſignified, by a declaration, dated at 
Munſter, that as this demand of money, inſtead of troops, 
was no leſs extraordinary than contrary to the conſtitutions 
of the empire, ſhould they comply with it, or even conti— 
nue to aſſiſt his enemies either with troops oz money, he 
would conſider them as having actually taken part in the 
war againſt him and his allies, and treat them accordingly 
on all occaſions. This intimation produced little effect in 
his favour. The duke of Mecklenbourg adhered to the op- 
polite cauſe ; and the elector of Cologn co-operated with the 
French in their defigns againſt Hanover. By way of reta- 
liation for this partiality, the Pruſſians ravaged the country 
of Mecklenbourg, and the Hanoverians levied contribu- 
tions in the territories of Cologn. The parties thus ag- 
grieved had recourſe to complaints and remonſtrances. 
The duke's envoy at Ratiſbon communicated a reſcript to 
the imperial miniſters, repreſenting, that the Pruſhan troops 
under general Werner and colonel de Belling bad diſtreſſed 
his country in the autumn by grievous extortions; that af- 
terwards prince Eugene of Wertemberg, in the ſervice of 
Pruſſia, had demanded an exorbitant quantity of proviſions, 
with ſome millions of money, and a great number of re- 
cruits : or, in lieu of theſe, that the duke's forces ſhould 
act under the Pruſhan banner. He therefore declared, that 
as the country of Mecklenbourg was impoveriſhed, and al- 
moſt depopulated by theſe oppreſſions, the duke would find 
himſeif obliged to take meaſures for the future ſecurity of 
his ſubjects; if not immediately favoured with ſuch aſſiſ- 
tance from the court of Vienna as would put a ſtop to theſe 
violent proceedings. This declaration was, by ſome con- 
ſidered as the prelude of his renouncing his engagements 
with the houſe of Auſtria. As the imperial court had threa- 
tened to put the elector of Hanover under the ban of the 
empire, in conſequence of the hoſtilities which his troops 
had committed in the electorate of Cologn, his reſident at 
Ratiſbon delivered to the miniſters who aſſiſted at the diet a 
memorial, remonſtrating that the emperor had no power, 
ſingly, to ſubject any prince to the ban, or declare 
him a rebel; and that, by arrogating ſuch a power, he 
expoſed his authority to the ſame contempt into which 
the pope's bulls of excommunication were ſo jultly fallen. 
With reſpect to the elector of Cologn, he obſerved, that 
this prince was the firſt who commenced hoſtilities, by al- 
lowing his troops to co-operate with the French in their in- 
vaſion of Hanover, and by celebrating with rejoicings the 
advantages which they had gained in that electorate: he, 
therefore, gave the eſtates of the empire to underſtand, that 
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the beſt way of ſcreening their ſubjects from hoſtile treat- 
ment would be a ſtriſt obſervance of neutrality in the pre- 
ſent diſputes of the empire. 

This was a ſtrain much more effectual among princes and 
powers who are generally actuated by intereited motives, 
than was the repetition of complaints, equally pathetic and 
unavailing, uttered by the unfortunate king of Poland, 
elector of Saxony. The damage done to his capital by the 
laſt attempt of the Pruſſian monarch on that city affected 
the old king in ſuch a manner, that he publiſhed at Vienna 
an appeal to all the powers of Europe, trom the cruelty and 
unprecedented outrages which diſtinguiſhed the conduct of 
his adverfaries in Saxony. All Europe pitied the hard fate 
of this exiled prince, and ſympathiſed with the diſaſters of 
his country : but in the breaſt of his enemies, reaſons of 
ſtate and convenience over-ruled the ſuggeſtions of huma- 
nity; and his friends had hitherto exerted themſelves in vain 
tor the deliverance of his people. | 

From this detail of continental affairs, our attention is 
recalled to Great - Britain, by an incident of a very intereſting 
nature; an account of which, however, we ſhall poſtpone 
until we have recorded the ſucceſs that in the courſe of 
this year, attended the Britiſh arms in the Eaſt-Indies. 
We have already obſerved, that colonel Coote, after 
having defeated the French general Lally in the field, and 
reduced divers of the enemy's ſettlements on,the coaſt of 
Caromandel, at length cooped them up within the walls of 
Pondicherry, the principal feat of the French Eaſt-India 
company, large, populace, well fortified and ſecured with 
a numerous garriſon, under the immediate command of 
ln the month of October admiral Stevens 
failed from Trincomale with all his ſquadron, in order to 
its being refitted, except five fail of the line, which he 
left under the command of captain Haldane, to bloc up 
Pondicherry by tea, while mr. Coote carried on his opera- 
tions by land. By this diſpoſition, and the vigilance of the 
Britiſh officers, the place was ſo hampered, as to be greatly 
diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, even before the fiege could 
be undertaken in form ; for the rainy ſeaſon rendered all 
regular approaches impracticable. Thele rains being abat- 
ed by the 26th day of November, colonel Coote directed 
the engineers to pitch upon proper places for erecting 
batteries that ſhoald enfilade or flank the works of the 
garriſon, without expoling their own men to any ſevere fire 
trom the enemy. Accordingly, four batteries were con- 
ſtructed in different places, ſo as to anſwer theſe purpoſes, 
and opened altogether on 'the 8th day of December, at 
midnight. Though raiſed at a conſiderable diſtance, they 
were plied with good effect, and the beſieged returned the 
fire with great vivacity. This mutual cannonading conti- 
nued until the 29th day of the month, when the engineers 
were employed in raiſing another battery, near enough to 
effect a breach in the north-weſt counter-guard and curtain. 
Though the approaches were retarded ſome days by a vio- 
lent ſtorm, which almoſt ruined the works, the damage was 
ſoon repaired : a conſiderable poſt was taking from the 
enemy by aſſault, and afterwards regained by the French 
grenadiers, through the timidity of the ſepoys by whom it 
was occupied. By the 15th day of January, a ſecond battery 
being raiſed within point-blank, a breach was made in the 
curtain: the welt face and flank of the north-weſt baſtion were 
ruined, and the guns of the enemy entirely filenced. The 
garriſon and inhabitants of Pondicherry were now reduced 
to an extremity of famine which would admit, of no heſita- 
tion. General Lally tent a colonel, attended by the chief 
of the jeſuits, and two civilians, to mr. Coote, with pro- 
poſals of ſurrendering the garriſon priſoners of war, and de- 
manding a capitulation 1n behalt of the French Eaſt-India 
company. On this ſubject he made no reply; but next 
morning took poſlefhon of the town and citadel, where he 
found a great quantity of artillery, ammunition, ſmall arms, 
and military ſtores; then he ſecured the garriſon, amount- 
ing to above 2000 Europeans, Lally made a gallant de- 
fence, and, had he been properly ſupplied with proviſion, 
the conqueſt of the place would not have been ſo caſily 
achieved. He certainly flattered himſelf with the hope of 
being ſupplied; otherwiſe an officer of his experience would 
have demanded a capitulation before he was reduced to the 
neceſſity of acquietcing in any terms the beſieger might 
have thought proper to impoſe. That he ſpared no pains 
to procure ſupplies appears from an intercepted letter writ- 
ten by his commander to monſieur Raymond, French re- 


have nothing to fear now. Beſides, according to the law of nations, they are 
only reſtricted from ſending us proviſions in their own bottoms; and we are 
no longer blockaded by ſea.— Ihe ſalvation of Pondicherry hath been once 
in your power already: if you * r it will be entirely 
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fident at Pullicat.— The billet is no bad ſketch of the writer's 
character, which ſeems to have a ſtrong tincture of oddity 
and extravagance. 

By the reduction of Pondicherry the French intereſt was 
annihilated on the coaſt ef Coromandel, and therefore of 
the utmoſt importance to the Britiſh nation. It may be 
doubted, however, whether colonel Coote, with all his 
ſpirit, vigilance, and militray talents, could have ſueceeded 
in this enterprize without the aſſiſtance of the ſquadron, 
which co- operated with him by ſea, and effectually excluded 
all ſuccour from the beſieged. It mult be owned, for the 
honour of the ſervice, that no incident interrupted the 
good underſtanding which was maintained between the 
land and ſea officers, who vied with each other in contri- 
buting their utmoſt efforts rowards the ſucceſs of the expe- 
dition. On the 25th day of December rear-admiral 
Stevens arrived with four ſhips of the line, having parted 
with rear-admiral Corniſh. and his diviſion in ſtormy 
weather: but he joined them at Pondicherry before the 
place was ſurrendered. On the firit day of January a vio- 
lent tempeſt obliged admiral Stevens to ſlip his cables and 
put to ſea, where he parted with the reſt of his ſquadron ; 
and when in 3 days he returned to the road of Pondicherry, 
he had the mortification to find that his diviſion had ſut- 
fered ſeverely from the ſtorm. The ihips of war called 
the Duke of Aquitaine and the Sunderland foundered in the 
ſtorm, and their crews periſhed. The Newcaſtle, the 
Queenborough, and the Protector fireſhip, were driven a- 
ſhore, and deſtroyed; but the men were ſaved, together 
with the cannon, ſtores, and proviſions. Many other thips 
ſuſtained confiderable damage, which, however, was ſoon 
repaired. Admiral Stevens having intercepted the letter 
from Lally to Raymond inferted (in p. 489) immediately 
diſpached letters to the Dutch and Daniſh ſettlements on 
this coaſt, intimating, that, notwithſtanding the inſinu— 
ations of general Laliy, he had 11 fail of the line, with two 
frigates, under his command, all fit for ſervice, in the 
road of Pondicherry, which was cloſely inveited and 
blockaded both by ſea and land: he, therefore, declared, 
that as in that caſe it was contrary to the law of nations 
for any neutral power to relieve or ſuccour the beſieged, 
he was determined to ſeiſe any veſſel that ſhould attempt to 
throw proviſions into the place. 

While the arms of Great-Britain ſtill proſpered in every 
effort tending to the real intereſt of the nation, an event 
happended, which, for a moment, obſcured the ſplendor 
of her triumphs; and could not but be very alarming to 
thoſe German allies, whom her liberality had enabled to 
maintain an expenſive and ſanguinary war of humour and 
ambition. On the 25th day of October, George II. king 
of Great-Britain, without any previous diſorder, was, in 
the morning, ſuddenly ſeiſed with the agony of death, at 
the palace at Kenſington. He had riſen at his uſual hour, 
drunk his chocolate, and enquired about the wind, as an- 
xious for the arrival of the foreign mails; then he opened 
a window of his apartment, and perceiving the weather was 
ſerene, declared he would walk in the garden. Ina few 
minutes after this declaration, while he remained alone in 
his chamber, he fell down upon the floor ; the noiſe of his 
fall brought his attendants into the room, who lifted him 
on the bed, where he defired, in a faint voice, that the 
princeſs Amelia might be called; but before ſhe could 
reach the apartment he had expired. An attempt was 
made to bleed him, but without effect; and indeed his 
malady was far beyond the reach of art: for 'when the 
cavity of the thorax or cheſt was opened, and inſpected by 
the ſerjeant-ſurgeons, they found the right ventricle of the 
heart actually ruptured, and a great quantity of blood diſ- 
charged through the aperture into the ſurrounding pericar- 
dium; ſo that he mult have died inſtantaneouſly, in con- 
ſequence of the effuſion. The caſe, however, was ſo ex- 
traordinary, that we queſtion whether there 1s ſuch another 
inſtance upon record. A rupture of this nature appears 
the more remarkable, as it happened to a prince of a heal- 
thy conſtitution, unaccuſtomed to exceſs, and far advanced 
and that period of life, when the blood might be 
to flow with a dangerous impetuoſity. 

; 14s &:ed George II. at the age of 77, after a long reign 
' 44 1042, Uiſtinguithed by a variety of important events, 
1 clogered with a viciſſitude of character and fortune. 
on rather lower than the middle ſize, well 

. eeuyes remarkably prominent, a high noſe, 

plex! In his diſpoſition he is ſaid to have 
', prone to anger, eſpecially in his youth, yet 
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ſoon appeaſed; otherwiſe mild, moderate, and 3 
in his way of living temperate, regular, and ſo meckog, 
in every branch of private œconompy, that his attentio * 
ſcended to objects which a great king (perhaps) we 
ter overlook. He was fond of military pomp and pa- * 
and perſonally brave. He loved war as a ſofdier. h 0 
died it as a ſcience; and correſponded on this ſubjeg 10 
ſome of the greateſt officers whom Germany has — with 
The extent of his underſtanding, and the ſplendor 10 
virtue, we ſhall not preſume to aſcertain, or ate. 
diſplay ; we rather wiſh for opportunities to expatine » 
his munificence and liberality ; his generous regard "a 5 
nius and learning; his royal encouragement and protec pn 
of thoſe arts by which a nation is at once bene{;1e, = 
adorned. With reſpect to his government, it very feld, 
deyiated from the inſtitutions of law ; or encroacheq rer 
private Property 3 or interferred with the common a ary 
niſtration of juſtice. The circumſtances that chief; ck. 
ed his public character, were a predilection for hi; ate 
country, and a cloſe attention to the political intereſt c 
the Germanick body: points and principles to high 0 
adhered with the moſt invincible fortitude; and 5 
ever the blood and treaſure of Great-Britain were fy 
crificed to theſe conſiderations, we ought not { much 
to blame the prince, who acted from the dictates c 
natural affection, as we ſhould deteſt a ſucceſion ,c 
venal miniſters, all of whom in their turns devoted then. 
ſelves, ſoul and body, to the gratiſication of his pat , 
or partiality, fo prejudicial to the true intereſt 
country. 
The reign of George II. produced many revolutions, 
well in the internal ſchemes of economy and adminiſtr; 
tion, as in the external projects of political connexions; . 
volutions that expoſed the frailties of human nature, ang 
demonſtrated the inſtability of ſyſtems founded upon con. 
venience. In the courſe of this reign a ſtanding army 
was, by dint of miniſterial influence, engraſted on the con. 
{titution of Great-Britain. A fatal ſtroke was given to the 
liberty of the preſs, by the act ſubjecting all dramatic writ. 
ings to the inſpection ot a licenſer. The great machir of 
corruption, contrived to ſecure a conſtant majority in par. 
liament, was overturned, and the inventor of it obliged to 
quit the reins of government. Profefied patriots retiencd 
the principles they had long endeavoured to eſtabliſh, and 
lifted themſelves for the defence of that fortreſs againg 
which their zeal and talents had been levelled. The ma- 
nagement of a mighty kingtlom was configned into the 
hands of a motley adminiſtration, miniſters without know- 
ledge, and men without integrity, who!e councils were t- 
mid, weak, and wavering; whole folly and extravagance 
expoſed the nation to ridicule and contempt; by whole ig. 
norance and preſumption it was reduced to the verge of 
ruin. The kingdom was engaged in a quarrel truely na- 
tional, and commenced a neceſſary war on national prin- 
ciples; but that war was ſtarved, and the chief itrength ol 
the nation transferred to the continent of Europe, in order 
to maintain an unneceſſary war, in favour of a family whole 
pride and ambition can be equalled by nothing but its n. 
ſolence and ingratitude. While the ſtrength of che nation 
was thus exerted abroad for the ſupport of worthlels allics, 
and a dangerous rebellion raged in the bowels of the bing 
dom, the 1 was inſulted by his miniſters, who de. 
ſerted his ſervice at that critical juncture, and refuſed t9 
ſume their functions, until he had truckled to their pet 
lant humour, and diſmifled a favourite ſervant, of wiole 
ſuperior talents they were meanly jealous. Such an ur 
precedent ſeceſſion at any time would have merited the im- 
putation of inſolence; but at that period, when their love: 
reign was perplexed and embarraſſed by a variety 0! dan: 
gers and difficulties; when his crown, and even his lite, 
was at ſtake, to throw up their places, abandon his cout“ 
and, as far as in them Jay, detach themſelves from his 2 
tune, was a ſtep fo likely to aggravate the diſorder of 5 
nation, ſo big with cruelty, ingratitude, and ſedition, dat 
it ſeems to deſerve an appellation which, however, es 
not think proper to beſtow. An inglorious war was? # 
ceeded by an ignominious peace, which proved of r F 
ration; yetin this interval the Engliſh nation exit = 
ſuch a proof of commercial opulence, as aſtoniſhed all 710 
rope. At the cloſe of a war which had drained i- e 
much treaſure, and increaſed the public debt to àn oo 
mous burthen, it acquieſced under ſuch a reduction hs 
tereſt as one would hardly think the miniſtry durſt have — 
poſed, even before one half of the national debt was c. 
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trafted. A much more unpopular ſtep was a law that paſ- 
ſed for naturalizing the Jews—a law fo odious to the peo- 
le in general, that it was ſoon repealed, at the requelt of 
that miniſter by whom it had been chiefly patroniſed. An 
ill· concerted peace was in a little time productive of freſh 
hoſtilities, and another war with France, which Britain be- 
an to proſecute under unfavourable auſpices. Then the 
whole political ſyſtem of Germany was inverted. The 
king of England abandoned the intereſt of that houſe which 
he had in the former war ſo warmly eſpouſed, and took 
into his boſom a prince whom he had formerly conſidered 
as his inveterate enemy. The unpropitious beginning of 
this war againſt France being imputed to the miſconduct of 
the adminiſtration, excited tuch a ferment among the peo- 
le, as ſeemed to threaten a dangerous inſurrection. Every 
rt of the kingdom reſounded with the voice of diſſatis— 
action, which did not even reſpect the throne. The kin 
found himſelf obliged to accept of a miniſter preſented by 
the people, and this meaſure was attended with conſe— 
yences as favourable as his wiſh could form. From that 
inſtant all clamour was huſhed ; all oppoſition cealed. The 
enterprizing ſpirit of the new miniſter ſeemed to diffuſe it- 
ſelf through all the operations of the war; and conqueſt 
every where attended the efforts of the Britiſh arms. Now 
appeared the fallacy of thoſe maxims, and the falſchood of 
thoſe aſſertions, by which former miniſters had ettabliſhed 
and endeavoured to excuſe the practices of corruption. 
The ſuppoſed diſaffection, which had been inſiſted on as 
the ſource of parliamentary oppoſition, now entirely va- 
niſhed; nor was it found neceſſary to ule finiſter means for 
ſecuring a majority, in order to anſwer the purpoſes of the 
adminiſtration. England, for the firſt time, ſaw a miniſter 
of ſtate in full poſſeſſion of populariry. Under the auſpices 
of this miniſter, it ſaw a national militia formed, and trained 
to diſcipline by the invincible ſpirit of a tew patriots, who 
purſued this ſalutary meaſure in the face of unwearied op- 
ofition, diſcouraged by the jealouſy of a court, and ricli- 
culed by all the venal retainers to a ſtanding army. Un- 
der his miniſtry it ſaw the military genius of Grear-Britain 
revive, and thine with redoubled luſtre; it ſaw her 1inivreſt 
and glory co-incide, and an immence extent of country ad- 
ded by conqueſt to her dominions. The people, confiding 
in the integrity and abilities of their own miniſter, and cle— 
vated by the repeated ſounds of triumph, became enamour- 
ed of the war, and granted ſuch liberal ſubſidies for its ſup- 
port, as no other miniſter would have preſumed to aſk, as 
no other nation believed they could afford. Nor did they 
murmur at ſeeing great part of their treaſure diverted into 
foreign channels; nor did they feem to beſtow a ſerious 
thought on the accumulating load of the national debt, 
which already exceeded the immenſe fum of one hundred 
millions. 

In a word, they were intoxicated with victory; and as 
the king happened to die in the midſt of their tranſports 
occaſioned by the final conqueſt of Canada, their good hu- 
mour garniſhed his character with a prodigality of enco- 
miums. A thoutand pens were drawn to paint the beau- 
ties and ſublimity of his character, in poetry as well as prole. 
They extolled him above Alexander in courage and he- 
roiſm, above Auguſtus in liberality, Titus in ciemency, 
Antoninus in piety and benevolence, Solomon in wiſdom, 
and St. Edward in devotion. Such hyperbolical eulogiums 
ſerved only to throw a ridicule upon a character, which was 
otherwiſe reſpectable. The two univerſities vied with each 
other in lamenting his death, and each publiſhed a huge 
collection of elegies on the ſubject : nor did they fail to ex- 
alt his praiſe, with the warmeſt expreſſions of aifection and 
regret, in the compliments of condolance and congratula- 

tion which they preſented to his ſucceffor, The fame pa- 
negyric and pathos appcared in all the addreſſes with which 
every other community in the kingdom approached the 
throne of our preſent ſovercign ; infomuch, that we may 
venture to lay, no prince was CVEr MOTC popular at the 
time of his deceaſe. The Engliſh are naturally warm and 
impetuous; and, in generous natures, affection 15 as apt 
as any other paſhon to run riot. The {ſudden death of the 
Ing was lamented as a national misfortune by many, who 
felt a truely filial affection for their country; not that they 
implicitly ſubſcribed to all the exaggerated praite which 
ad been fo liberally poured forth on his character; but 
cauſe the nation was deprived of him at a critical junc- 
ture, while involved in a dangerous and expenſive war, of 
which he had been perſonally the chief mover and ſupport. 
hey knew the burthen of royalty devolved upon a young 
prince, who, though heir apparent to the crown, and al- 


ready arrived at years of maturity, had never been admitted 
to any ſhare of the adminiſtration, nor made acquainted 
with any ſchemes or ſecrets of ſtate. The real character 
of the new king was very little known to the generality of 
the nation. They dreaded an abrupt change of meaſures, 
which might have rendered uſeleſs all the advantages ob- 
tained in the courſe of the war. As they were ignorant of 
his connexions, they dreaded a revolution in the miniſtry, 
which might fill the kingdom with clamour and confulion. 
But the greateſt ſhoc occationed by his deceale was un- 
doubtedly among our allies and fellow-ſubjects in Ger- 
many, who ſaw themſelves ſuddenly deprived of their ſole 
prop and patron, at a time when they could not pretend, 
of chemſelves, to make head againſt the numerous enemies 
by whom they were ſurrounded. But all theſe doubts 
and apprehenſions vaniſhed like miſts before the rifing tun; 
and the people of Great-Britain enjoyed the inexpreffible 
pleaſure of ſceing their lols repaired in fuch a manner as 
mult have amply fulfilled the molt ſanguine with of every 
friend to his country. : 
The commerce of Great, Britain continued to increaſe 
during the whole courſe of this reign ; but this increaſe 
was not the effect of extraordinary encouragement. On 
the contrary, the neceſſitics of government, the growing 
expences of the nation, and the continual augmentation of 
the public debt, obliged the legiſlature ro hamper trade 
with manitold and grievous impolitions : its increate, there- 
tore, muſt have been owing to the natural progrets of in- 
duſtry and adventure extending themſelves to that farthuo:! 
line or limit beyond which they will not be able to ad- 
vance: when the tide of traſſic has flowed to its highett 
mark, it will then begin to recede in a gradual ebb, until 
it is ſhrunk within the narrow limits of its original channel. 


War, which naturally impedes the traffic of other nations, 


had opened new fources to the merchants of Great-Britain : 
the ſuperiority of her naval power had cruthed the naviga- 
tion of France, her great rival in commerce, ſo that ſhe now 
ſupplied, on her own terms, all choſe foreign markets, at 
which, in time of peace, the was underlold by that dange- 
rovs compctitor. Thus her trade was augmented to a ſur- 
priting pitch; and this great augmentation alone enabled 
her to maintain the war at ſuch an enormous expence. As 
this advantage will ceaſe when the French are at liberty to 
re- etabliſh their commerce, and proſecute it without mo- 
leftation, it would be for the intereſt of Great-Britain to be 
at continual variance with that reſtleſs neighbour provided 
the conteſt could be limited to the operations of a ſea-war, 
in which England would be always invincible and vic- 
torious. 

The powers of the human mind were freely and fully ex- 
erciſed in this reign. Conſiderable progrets was made in 
mathematics and aſtronomy by divers individuals; among 
whom we number Sanderſon, Bradley, Maclaurin, Smith, 
and the two Simpſons. Natural philotophy became a ge- 
neral ſtudy, and the new doctrine of cle&ricity grew into 
faſhion. Different methods were diſcovered for rendering 
ſea- water potable and ſweet ; and divers uſeful hints were 
communicated to the public by the learned doctor Stephen 
Hales, who directed all his reſcarches and experiments to 
the benefit of ſociety. The ſtudy of alchemy no longer 
prevailed; but the art of chemiſtry was perfectly under- 
ſtood, and afliduouſly applied to the purpoles of ſophiſti- 
cation. The clergy of Great-Britain were generally learned, 
pious, and exemplary. Sherlock, Hoadley, Secker, and 
Conybeare were promoted to the firſt dignities of the 
church. Warburton, who had long fignalized himſelf by 
the ſtrength and boldnets of his genius, his extenſive capa- 
city, and profound erndition, at length obtained the mitre. 
But theſe promotions were granted to reuſons of ſtate con- 
venience, and perſonal intereſt, rathar than as rewards of 
extraordinary merit. Many other eccleſiaſtics of worth and 
Icarning were totally overlooked. Nor was eccleſiaſtical 
merit confined to the eſtabliſhed church. Many inſtances 
of extraordinary genius, unaffected picty, and univerſal 
moderation, appeared among the dillenting miniſters of 
Great-Britain and Ireland: among theſe we particularize 
the elegant, the primitive Foſter; the learned, ingenious, 
and penetrating Leland, 

The progreſs of reaton, and free cultivation of the hu- 
man mind, had not, however, entirely baniſhed thoſe ri- 
diculous ſects and ſchiſms of which the kingdom had been 
formerly ſo productive. Impoſture and fanaticiſm {lil 
hung upon the- ſkirts of religion. Weak minds were {c- 
duced by the deluſions of a ſuperſtition ſtiled methoditm, 
raiſed upon the affectation of ſuperior ſanctity, and main- 
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tained by pretenſions to divine illumination. Many thou- 
ſands in the lower ranks of life were infected with this ; 
cies of enthufialm, by the unwearied endeavours of a few 
obſcure preachers, ſuch as Whitfield, and the two Wel- 
leys, who propogated their doctrines to the moſt remote 
corners of the Britiſh dominions, and found means to la 

the whole kingdom under contribution. Fanaticiſm alſo 
formed a league with falſe philoſophy. One Hutchinſon, 
a viſionary, intoxicated with the fumes of rabbinical learn- 
ing, pretended to deduce all demonſtration from Hebrew 
roots, and to confine all human knowledge to the five 
books of Moſes. His diſciples became numerous after his 
death. With the methodiſts, they denied the merit of 
good works; and bitterly inveighed againſt Newton as an 
ignorant pretender, who had preſumed to ſet up his own 
ridiculous chimæras in oppoſition to the ſacred philoſophy 
of the Pentateuch. But the moſt extraordinary ſect which 
diſtinguiſhed this reign was that of the moravians, or hern- 
hutters, imported from Germany by count Zinzendorf, 
who might have been termed the Melchizedeck of his fol- 
lowers, inaſmuch as he afſumed among them the threefold 
character of prophet, prieſt, and king. They could not 
be ſo properly ſtiled a ſect, as the diſciples of an original, 
who had invented a new ſyſtem of religion. Their chief 
adoration was paid to the Second Perſon in the Trinity: 
the Firſt they treated with the moſt ſhocking * 9 Some 


of their tenets were blaſphemous, ſome indecent, and 


others ridiculouſly abſurd. Their diſcipline was a ſtrange 
mixture of devotion and impurity. Their exterior worſhip 
conſiſted of hymns, prayers, and ſermons; the hymns ex- 
tremely ludicrous, and often indecent, alluding to the fide- 
hole or wound which Chriſt received from a ſpear in his 
fide while he remained upon the croſs. Their ſermons 
frequently contained very grofs incentives to the work of 
propagation. - Their private exerciſes are ſaid to have 
abounded with ſuch rites and myſteries as we cannot ex- 
plain with any regard to decorum. They profeſſed a com- 
munity of goods, and were governed as one family, in tem- 
porals as well as ſpirituals, by a council, or kind of preſ- 
bytery, in which the count, as their ordinary, preſided. In 
caſes of doubt, or great conſcquence, theſe pretended to 
conſult the Saviour, and to decide from immediate inſpi— 
ration; ſo that they boaſted of being under the immediate 
direction of a Theocracy; though, in fact, they were flaves 
to the moſt dangerous kind of deſpotiſm: for as often as 
any individual of the community pretended to think for 
himſelf, or differ in opinion from the ordinary and his band 
of aſſociates, the oracle decreed that he ſhould be inſtantly 
ſent upon the miſſion which they had fixed in Greenland, 
or to the colony they had eſtabliſhed in Pennſylvania. As 
theſe religioniſts conſiſted chiefly of manufacturers, who 
appeared very ſober, orderly, and induſtrious; and their 
chick declared his intention of proſecuting works of pub- 
lic emolument, they obtained a ſettlement under a parlia- 
mentary ſanction in England, where they ſoon made a con- 
ſiderable number of proſelytes, before their principles were 
fully diſcovered and explained. 

Many ingenious treatiſes on metaphyſics and morality 
appeared in the courſe of this reign, and a philoſophical 
ſpirit of enquiry diffuſed itſelf to the tartheſt extremities of 
the united kingdom. Though few diſcoveries of import- 
ance were made in medicine, yet that art was well under- 
ſtood in all its different branches, and many of its profel- 
ſors diſtinguiſhed themſelves in other provinces of litera- 
ture. Beſides the medical eſſays of London and Edin- 
burgh, the phyſician's library was enriched with many 
uſeful modern productions; with the works of the claſſical 
Friend, the elegant Mead, the accurate Huxham, and the 
philoſophical Pringle. The art of midwifery was eluci— 
dated by ſcience, reduced to fixed principles, and almoſt 
wholly conſigned into the hands of men practitioners. The 
relcarches of anatomy were profecuted to ſome curious diſ- 
coveries, by the ingenuity and dexterity of a Hunter and 
a Munro. The numerous hoſpitals in London contributed 
to the improvement of ſurgery, which was brought to 
perfection under the auſpices of a Cheſelden and a Sharpe. 
The advantages of agriculture, which had long flouriſhed 
in England, extended themſelves gradually to the moſt re- 
mots and barren provinces of the iſland. 

The mechanic powers were well underſtood, and judi- 
ciouſly applicd to many uſeful machines of neceſſity and 
convenience. The mechanical arts had attained to all that 
perfection which they were capable of acquiring ; but the 
avarice and oppreſſion of contractors obliged rhe handi- 
craftſinan to exert his ingenuity, not in finithing his work 
well, but in affording it cheap; in purchaſing bad mate- 
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rials, and performing his taſk in a hurry; in co 
flaws, ſubſtituting ſhow for ſolidity, and ſacrifici 
tation to the thirſt of lucre. Thus, many of t! 
manufactures, being found ſlight and unſervice 
into diſcredit abroad; thus the art of producing then 
perfect may in time be totally loſt at home. The. he 
now made in England are inferior in texture and fab, othy 
thoſe which were manufactured in the beginning 1 t9 
century ; and the ſame judgment may be pronounced 2 
almoſt every article of hardware. The razots, þ Nag 
{ciflars, hatchets, ſwords, and other edge-uteniil; "I 
pared for exportation, are generally ill-tempered. 
finiſhed, flawed or brittle; and the muſkets, wi. 
{old for ſeven or eight ſhillings a-piece to the exponter. ; 
careleſsly and unconſcientiouſly prepared, that thy, = 
not be uſed without imminent danger of mutlilation Rs 
cordingly, one hardly meets with a negro man upon * 
coaſt of Guinea, in the neighbourhood of the Britiſh fe 
tlements, who has not been wounded or maimed in "og 
manner, by the burſting of the Engliſh fire-arms, Th. 
advantages of this traffic, carried on at the EXPpence of 3 
racter and humanity, will naturally ceaſe, whencyey thy, 
Africans can be ſupplied more honeſtly by the trader; of 
any other nation. 

Genius in writing ſpontaneouſly arofe, and though ney. 
lected by the great, flouriſhed under the culture of a "uh 
lic which had pretenſions to taſte, and piqued itſelf _ 
couraging literary merit. Swift and Pope we have men. 
tioned on another occaſion. Young ſtill ſurvived, a ye. 
nerable monument of poetical talents. Thomſon, the Poet 
of the Seaſons, diſplayed a luxuriancy of genius in deſenb. 
ing the beautics of nature. Akenſide and Armſtrong cx. 
celled in didactic poetry. Even the Epopœa did not dif. 
dain an Engliſh dreſs, but appeared to advantage in th. 
Leonidas of Glover, and the Epigoniad of Wilkie. The 
public acknowledged a conſiderable ſhare of dramatic 
merit in the tragedies of Young, Mallet, 'Homs, and 
ſome other leſs diſtinguiſhed authors. Very few re. 
lar comedies, during this period, were exhibited on th: 
Engliſh theatre, which, however, produced many lets lu. 
boured pieces, abounding with ſatire, wit, and humour, 
The Careleſs Huſband of Cibber, and Suſpicious Huſband 
of Hoadly, are the only comedies of this age that bid für 
for reaching poſterity. The exhibition of the ſtave were 
improved to the molt exquiſite entertainment by the u 
lents and management of Garrick, who greatly (urpaſſe 
all his predeceffars of this, and perhaps every other nation, 
in his genius for acting; in the ſweetneſs and varicty of 
his tones, the irreſiſtible magic of his eye; the {ire and 
vivacity of his action, the elegance of attitude, and the 
whole pathos of expreſſion. Quin excelled in dignity and 
declamation, as well as in exhibiting ſome characters of 
humour, equally exquiſite and peculiar. Mrs. Cibber 
breathed the whole ſoul of female tenderneſs and paſſion, 
and Mrs. Pritchard diſplayed all the dignity of diſtrels, 
That Great-Biitain was not barren of poets at this pe- 
riod appears from the detached performances of Johnſon, 
Matſon, Gray, the two Whiteheads, and the two War- 
tons, beſides a great number of other bards, who have 
ſported in lyric poetry, and acquired the applauſe of 
their fellow-citizens. Candidates for literary fame appeared 
even in the higher ſphere of life, embelliſhed by the ner- 
vous ſtile, ſuperior ſenſe, and extenſive erudition ot 4 
Corke, by the delicate taſte, the poliſhed muſe, and ten- 
der feelings of a Lyttelton. King ſhone unrivalled in 
Roman eloquence. Even the female ſex diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their taſte and ingenuity. Mais Carter fl. 
valled the celebrated Dacier in learning and critical Know” 
ledge : Mrs. Lennox ſignaliſed herſelf by many fuccch. 
ful efforts of genius, both in poetry and proſe ; and Mis 
Reid excelled the celebrated Roſalba in portrait-paintings 
both in miniature and at large, in oil, as well as in C19: 
ons. The genius of Cervantes was transfuſed into ls 
novels of bielding, who painted the characters, and n. 
diculed the follies of life with equal ſtrength, Þumow 
and propriety. The field of hiſtory and biograp?y d 
cultivated by many writers of ability, among whom d 
diſtinguiſh the copious Guthrie, the circumſtantial Ralph, 
the laborious Carte, the learned and elegant Robertlon, 
and above all the ingenious, penetrating, and compre. 
henſive Hume, whom we rank among the firit write?? q 
the age, both as an hiſtorian and philoſopher. Nor dt 
forget the merit conſpicuous in the works of Campbell, le 
markable for candour, intelligence, and preciſion. Jahn 
inferior to none in philoſophy, philology, poetry, ©. 
claſſical learning, ſtand foremoſt as an eſta si, 78 
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admired for the dignity, ſtrength, and variety of his ſtile, 
as well as for the agreeable manner 1h which he inveſti- 
ates the human heart, tracing every intereſting emotion, 
and opening all che ſources Ot morality. The laudable aim 
of inliſting the paſſions on the ſide of virtue was {uccels- 
fally purſued by Richardſon, in his Pamela, Clariſſa, and 
Grandiſon; a ſpecies of Writing equally new and extraor- 
dinary, where, mingled with much ſuperfluity, we find a 
ſublime ſyſtem of ethics, an amazing knowledge and com- 
mand of human nature. Many of the Greek and Roman 
claſſics made their appearance in Engliſh tranſlations, 
which were favourably received as works of merit; among 
cheſe we place, after Pope's Homer, Virgil by Pitt and 
Warton, Horace by Francis, Polybius by Hampton, and 
Sophocles by Franklin. The war introduced a variety of 
military treatiſes, chiefly tranſlated from rhe French lan- 
uage ; and a free country, like Great-Britain, will always 
abound with political tracts and lucubrations. Every lite- 
rary production of merit, calculated for amuſement or in- 
truction, that appeared in any country or language of 


among the Engliſh people. Never was the purſuit after 
knowledge fo univerlal, or literary merit more regarded, 
than at this juncture by the body of the Britiſh nation; 
but it was honoured by no attention from the throne, and 
lictle indulgence did it reap from the liberality of particu- 
lar patrons. The reign of queen Anne was propitious to 


pride of independence. Young, fequeſtered from courts 
and prefermenr, polleſſed a moderated benefice in the 
country, and employed his time in a conſcientious diſ- 
charge of his eccleſiaſtical functions. Thomſon, with the 
moſt benevolent heart that ever warmed the human breaſt, 
maintained a perpetual war with the difficulties of a narrow 
fortune. He enjoyed a place in Chancery by the bounty 
of lord Talbot, of which he was diveſted by the ſucceeding 
chancellor. He afterwards enjoyed a ſmall penſion from 
Fiederick prince of Wales, which was withdrawn in the 
ſequel. About two years before his death, he obtained, 
by the intereſt of his friend lord Lyttelton, a comfortable 
place; but he did not live to taſte the bleſſing of eaſy cir- 
cumſtances, and died in debt. None of the reſt whom 
we have named enjoyed any ſhare of the royal bounty, ex- 
cept W. Whitchead, who ſucceeded to the place of laurcat 
at the death of Cibber ; and ſome of them, whole merit 
was the mot univerſally acknowledged, remained expoſed 
to all the ſtorms of indigence, and all the ſtings of morti- 
fication. While the queen lived, ſome countenance was 
given to learning. She converſed with Newton, and cor- 
reſponded with Leibnitz. She took pains to acquire po- 
pularity ; the royal family, on certain days, dined in pub- 
lic, for the ſatisfaction of the people: the court was ani— 
mated with a freedom of ſpirit and vivacity, which ren- 
dered it at once brilliant and agrecable. At her death that 


t However he was neglected when living, his memory has been honoured 
with peenliar marks of public regard, in an ample ſubſcription for a new 
edition of his works, the profits to be employed in erecting a monument 
to his fame in Weſtminſter-Abbey ; a ſublcription to which his preſent ma- 
jeſty king George III. has liberally contributed. The remaining ſurplus 
was diſtributed among his poor relations, 


Chriſtendom was immediately imported, and naturaliſed 


the fortunes of Swift and Pope, who lived in all the happy 
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ſpirit: began to languiſn, and a total ſtagnation of gaiety 
and good-humnodt emued. It was ſuccceded by a tullen 
calm, an ungracious rcterve, and a ſtill rotation of inſipid 
forms u. | 

England was not defective in other arts that embelliſh 
and amuſe. Mutic became a faſhionable ſtudy, and its pro- 
tetlors were generally careſſed by the public. An Italian 
opcra was maintained at a great expence, and well ſupplied 
with foreign pertormers. Private concerts were inſtituted in 
every corner of the metropolis. The compolitions of Handel 
were univerſally admired, and he himſelf lived in affluence. 
It muſt he owned at the fame time, that Geminiani was neg- 
lected, though his genius commanded eſteem and vene— 
ration. Among the few natives of England who diftin- 
guſhed themſelves by their talents in this art, Green, 
Howard, Arne, and Boyce, were the molt remarkable. 

The Britith foil, which had hitherto been barren in the 
article of painting, now produced ſome artiſts of extraordi- 
nary merit, Hogarth excelled all the world in exhibiting 
the ſcenes of ordinary life; in humour, character, and ex- 
Preſſion. Hayman became eminent for hiſtorical deſigns 
and conveiſation pieces. Reynols and Ramfay diſtinguith- 
ed themſelves by their ſuperior merit in portraits; a branch 
that was ſucceſsfully cultivated by many other Engliſh 
painters. Wootton was famous for repreſenting live ani- 
mals in general; Seymour tor race-horſes; Lambert, and 
the Smiths, for land- ſcapes; and Scot for ſca- pieces. Se— 
veral ſpirited attempts were made on hiſtorical ſubjects, 
but little progreſs was made in the tublime parts od painting, 
Eſſays of this kind were diſcouraged by a falſe taſte, found— 
ed upon a reprobation of Britiſh genius. The art of en- 
graving was brought to perfection by Strange, and laudably 
practiſed by Grignion, Baron, Ravenet, and ſeveral other 
maſters; great improvements were made in mezzotinto, 
miniature, and enamel. Many fair monuments of ſculp- 
ture or ſtatuary were raiſed by Ryſbrach, Roubilliac, and 
Wilton. Architedure which had been clicriſhed by the 
clegant taſte of a Burlington, ſoon became a favourite 
ſtudy; and many magnificent edifices were reared-1n dit- 
ferent parts,of the kingdom. Ornaments were carved in 
wood, and moulded in ſtucco, with all the delicacy of exe— 
cution, but a paſhon for novelty had introduced into gar- 
dening, building, and furniture, an abſurd Chineſe taſte, 
equally void of beauty and convenience. Improvements 
in the liberal and uſeful arts will doubtleſs be the confſe- 
quence of that encouragement given to merit by the ſo— 
ciety in{tituted for thele purpoſes which we have deſcribed 
on another occaſion. As for the Royal Society, it ſeems to 
have degenerated in its reſearches, and to have had very 
little ſhare, for half a century at leaſt, in extending the in- 
fluence of true philoſophy. ; 

We ſhall conclude this reign with a detail of the forces 
and fleets of Great-Britain, from whence the reader will 
conceive a jult idea of her opulence and power. 
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v George II. by his queen Caroline, had two ſons and five daughters who 
attained the age of maturity. Frederick prince of Wales, father to his pre- 
ſent majeſty George III. William duke of Cumberland ; Anne, the princeſs 
royal, married to the late prince of Orange, and mother to the preſent 
ſtadtholderz Mary, landgraviate of Hefſe-Cafſel ; Louiſa, late queen of 
Denmark; Amelia and Carolina who were never married. 
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B RI E F e 
Of the ARuIES and FLEETS of Great-Britain about the Middle of the Year 1760. 


X LAND FORCES. | NA: VT. 
| In GxEAT-BRITALIx under Lord Viſcount Ligonier, commander in chief. At or near home, under Sir Edward Hawk, Admiral Bott 
2 Troops of Horſe-Guards. | 88 den, c, 
ö 2 — Horſe-Grenadiers. 3 Ships of 8 100 | 5 Ships of 
| 5 Regiments of Dragoons. 6 b 1 ; 
! — — 
; Ls | WE! ** 
\ 23 Foot. 3 - 8c | 12 Z : 
| In Ix: LanD, under Lieut. Gen, Earl of Rothes, commander in chief. 13 5 n 5 
2 Regiments of Horſe. In the EAs r-Ix DIEs, under Vice - Admiral Pocole 
8 —- — 8 Dragoons. G g 
17 ——— Foot. a * 12 
2 Ships of - 74 | 7 Ships of 
In Jzxsty, under Col. Boſcawen. , i — | 
1 Regiment of Foot. : =2: 64 3 


At G1nrALTErR, under Lieut. Gen. Earl of Home, governor, 


6 Regiments of Foot. In the WzsT-Invizs, under Rear-Admiral Holmes. 


Tas Guns, . 
In GAM v, under Lieut, Gen. Marquis of Granby, commander in chief. y Ship of . go | 1 Ship of 
1 Regiment of Horſe-Guards, 8 : 90 © 
2 —— Horſe. I - 74] 4 
3 — — Dragoon-Guards. 6 1 30 e A ag 
Dragoons. . b 
16 Foot. | 
In Nox T#-AMERICA, under Commodore Lord Colville 
In garriſon at EmBpen. 1 g 
2 Regiments of Highlanders. 1 Ship of - 74 | 2 Ships of : 
In Nox ru-AuzzIcA, under Major-General Amherſt, commander in chief. 2 2 85 : a 
21 Regiments of Foot. 
In the WzsT-Invries. In the MEDITERRANEAN, under Vice Admiral Saunders, 
\ . Guns. 
4 n 2 ſhips of . go | 3 ſhips of 
In Arzica. x | . 741 3 
| R 1 . 64 
2 Regiments of Foot. At or near Home: 
In the EAsT-IxpIESõ. Un — 
1 4 Battalions of Foot. | North-America 
0 Total: 31 Regiments of Horſe and Dragoons. Mediterranean 
— — Foot. | 
Beſides theſe, Great-Hritain maintained Hanoverian, Heſfan, and other 
German auxiliaries, to the amount of 60,000, 
ll Lift of Men of War, French and Engliſh, aten, /unk, or caſually loſt, 


From the Year 1755, to the Year 1760. 


Faencu Ships taken. 13 H 60 


| Guns. Guns. EnGL1$H Ships taken. 
4 2 Ships of . 84 | 2 Ships of . 32 
f 2 — ͤ 6f— . 74 2 — . 28 
j 2 — . 66 3 - 26 Guns. 
F E 0 a. + . > 1 Ship of . 60 | 2 Ships of 
, 18 .* - — mmm——_ 
8 WE Fi, — Rs. ——— ME. 
1— . 44 3 . 16 
2 — . 40 2 . 12 
1—— , 38] 1 . 10 
n a wes : F Ditto deſtroyed. 
1706 | 
. Ditto deſtroyed. Shi Guns. uf 
| * ay Guns, 1 Ship of . 24 | 1 Ship o 
3 Ships of . 84 | x Ship of . 24 | : * 
1 Hy —— . 74] 1 : 22 | 
4 3 — ä — . 64 | I . 20 
1 : 56 1 : 18 Ditto caſually loſt, 
| 2 —— p 50 2 ; 16 
eee, 21 - Guns 
3 6 32 2990 1 Ship of - go | 1 Ship of 
| Fatncn Ships caſually. : SE EE EPS 5 - . Ae HD 
| ; Guns. —_ RES >, be #8 — 
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1 — . 56 | 3 —— . 24 Deſtroyed 
| 2 —— . 5001 1. —— . 20 | Taken 
e 44 e ; 
786 Total 
Deſtroyed 1730 
Taken 1706 
Total 4222 
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II. 


N. B. The numbers expreſſed by figures refer to the pages; K. ſtands for King, D. for Duke, &c. 


A. 
BERDEEN, the clergy and people of that place pre- 
ſent addreſſes to the pretender, 48, 49 
Abington, carl of, Montague-Venable Bertie, is againſt the 
treaty of commerce, | $1 
Act to explain the act for declaring the rights and liberties 


of the ſubjects, and ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown, 


27, for repealing a clauſe in it, 69, for increaſing the 
South-Sea capital ſtoc, 139. See South-Sea company. 
Act to ſuſpend the habeas corpus, 28, tor ſeptennial 
arliaments, 63, for a general tund, with a clauſe 
eſtabliſhing the finking-taad, go, to reſtrain the ſub— 
governor, &c, of the South-Sea company from going 
out of the kingdom, 152, in favour of the ſuiterers 
by the South-ſea affair, 160, for ſuppreſſing the mint, 178 
Addiſon, Joſeph, appointed ſecretary to the lords of the re- 
gency, 4, made ſecretary of {tate, 84, added to the ſe- 
cret committee, 94, writes the Old Whig, 122, dies, 735, 
an account of him, | ibid. 
Addreſs from the corporation of Wigan in behalf of Q. 
Anne's late miniſtry, 19, addreſſes upon the intended in- 
vaſion from Sweden, 76, &c. for a copy of the treaty with 
Sweden, 82, about the E. of Oxford, 96, of the com- 
mons, in relation to their proceedings againſt the South- 
Sea directors, 159, upon the diſcovery of the plot, 171 
Aiſlabie, John, made treaſurer of the navy, 11, his tpeech 
againlt the E. of Strafford, 25, and upon the E. of Ox- 
ford's impeachment, 26, 28, propoles the lowering of the 
gold ſpecies, 71, reſigns his places, 1 54, has great quan- 
tities of South-Sca ſtoc given him, 155, expelled the houſe, 
and ordered to be committed to the Tower, 158 
Alberoni, cardinal, makes great preparations in Spain, 107, 
his anger at receiving admiral Byng's letter, 109, account 
of him, 111, his letter upon the defeat of the Spaniſh fleet, 
114, acts in favour of the pretender, 115, 120, torms a plot 
againſt the regent of France, ibid. conſents to a peace, 
113, diſgraced, and ever unfortunate, 13 
Alliance, triple, 74, triple and quadruple, 107, between 
England and Sweden, 74, between Great-Britain, France, 
and Spain, 163, between Great-Britain, France and Den- 
maik, | 200 
Angleſea, Arthur Anneſley, E. of, voted an enemy to the 
kingdom, for being one of the adviſers for breaking the 
army, 58, removed from the King's council and fer- 
vice, | | ibid. 
Annandale, James Johnſtoun, marquis of, his ſpeech about 
the peerage- bill, 9 122 
Argyle, Archibald Campbel, D. of, made groom of the ſtole 
to the prince of Wales, 8, and commander in chief of 
the forces in Scotland, 10, ſets out for that kingdom, 31, 
engages the E. of Mar near Dumblain, 44, &c. ſpeaks 
for the ſeptennial-bill, 66, removed from all his employ- 
ments, 69, made ſteward of the houſhold, 121 
Army ; motion for reducing the army, 8;, 1s reduced, 100, 
debates about a ſtanding army, 101, 105, articles for the 
regulation and government of the army, ibid. 
Aſſociation entered into throughout the kingdom, 39 
Athol, John Murray D. of, cauſes K. George to be pro- 
claimed at Perth, | 9 
Atterbury, Francis biſhop of Rocheſter, is the ſuppoſed au- 
thor of Engliſh Advice, 16, adviſes the D. of Ormond to 
leave England, 24, refuſes to ſign the declarations teſtify- 
Numb. 197. | 


ng an abhorrence of the rebellion, 40, endeavours to 
Juſtify the univerſity of Oxford with regard to the riot 
there, 80, his ſpeech about the South-Sea affair, 153, 
againſt the quakers, 167, is apprehended and committed to 
the Tower, 170, his commitment cauſes great uneaſineſs, 
171, he is prayed for, ibid. fr William Young's ſp*ech 
againſt him, 175, it is voted that he had been concerned 
in the conſpiracy, ibid. bill to inflict pains and penaltics 
upon him, ibid. is brought to his trial, ibid. the bill 
againſt him patles, 177, deprived of all his offices, and 
baniſhed the realm, ibid. carried to France, 179, ſays, he 
was exchanged, ibid. dr. Sackeverell left him zool. 184 
Auſtrian dominions; the ſucceſſion guaranteed by Spain, 
18 
Abercrombie, general, appointed to ſucceed ec 
Shirley, 326, fituation of allairs in North-America on 
his arrival at Albany 328, he ſucceeds to the chief com- 
m.nd in America, 8 


Aberdeen, Gordon, earl of, attends the duke of Cumber- 
land at Aberdeen, 262 


Abingdon, Bartie E. of, his motion concerning the Scot- 
tiſh election, 224 
Adolphus, Frederick, ſucceeds to the crown of Sweden, 290, 
conſpiracy diſcovered to mike hita abſolute, 333, he 
threatens to abdicate, ibid. his {yrces (ade Prufhan, Po- 
incrania, 368, his general's declaration, ibid. ſome of his 
territories ſeized by the Pruthans, 371, bis anſwer to the 
landgraye of Heſſe-Caſſel, 372, advantages gained by 
his troops in Pomerania, 485, their further operations 


there, 488 
African trade, meaſures taken with regard to, 275, 281, 


. : 283, 380 
Affry, count d', his memorial to the Dutch, concerning the 
Engliſh cruiſers, Oſtend, and Nieuport, 366, his counter 
memorial to that of England, 454 
Aiguillon, duke of, marches againit general Bligh, 385, his 


politeneſs to the Englith officers, 387, aſſemblies a body 
of forces for the invaſion of Britain, 


28 

Aix, iſle of, taken, h = 
Aix-Ja-Chapelle, reflections on the peace of, 273, 274, 455, 
rejoicings for, 278 
Albany, in New-York, deſcribed, 30), 


Albemarle, Keppel E. of, reclaims ſome Engliſh traders 
taken by the French in America, 299, he 1s amuſed at 
Paris, 3o1, 308, his death, 


; 310 
Alcide, French man of war, taken, 311 
Algerines take and plunder an Engliſh packet-boat, 280 


Allied army aftembles under the D. of Cumberland, 361, 
ſkirmiſhes with the French, ibid. paſſes the Weſer, ibid. 
worſted at Haſtenbeck by the French, 362, retreats to 

Hoya, 363, and thence to Strade, ibid. diſperſed by the 
convention of Cloſter-Severn, ibid. re-aflembled under 
prince Ferdinand, 374, obtains ſome advantages over the 
French, whom 1t obliges to evacuate part of the Hano- 
verian dominions, ibid. but is checked at Zell, ibid. fkir- 
miſhes with the French, 396, harraſſes the French in their 
retreat, ibid. paſſes the Rhine, and obtains divers advan- 
tages over them, ibid. gains the battle of Crevelt, jbid. 
deteated at Sangerſhauſen, 398, worſts M. de Chevert, at 
Meer, ibid, repailes the Rhine, ibid. cantoned in the 
landgraviate of Heſſe-Caſſel, the biſhopricks of Munſter, 
Paderborn, and Wann 399, 1kirmiſhes between them 
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and the enemy, 447, worſted in Bergin, ibid. hartaſſed in Aubeterre, count d', his intrigues at the court of v; 


retreating, ibid. deteats the French at Minden, 448, &c. 
and Coveldt, 449; complaints of its violating the neutra- 
lity of the Dutch territories, 454, ſkirmiſhes between it 
and the French, 480, 481, defeated at Corbach, 452, 
victorious at Exdorff, ibid. at Warbourg, ibid. ſkirmiſhes 
with the French, | 483. &c. 


America, troops in, ſubjected to the mutiny act, 310, mart- 


time laws of England extended to it, 320, and the power 
of iniifting indented ſervants, ibid. ſcheme for making 
{alc in it, 381. See Weſt-Indies. 
America, North, general view of the. Britiſh colonies in it, 
306, &c. tranſactions in it, 278, 299, 308, 312, 352, 435, 
472, 476 
American contract examined, 344 
Amherſt, general, reduces Cape-Breton, 389, returns to 
New-England, and ſets out for Albany, ibid. receives 
the thanks of the houſe? of commons, 422, takes poſ- 
{eilion of Ticonderoga and Crown-Point, 436, embarks 
on lake Champlain, 437, his opperations there, and 
after his return to Crown-Point, ibid. he arrives at Olwe- 
go, 475, fails down the river St. Lawrence, and reduces 
the French fort at Iſle Royal, ibid. he takes Montreal, ibid. 
Anamaboe, the Caboceiro of, his equivocal conduct, 354 
Andrews, captain, his engagement with part of a French 


ſquadron, 311 
Angel, captain, his ſucceſs, 321 
Angria, reſolutions taken againſt him, 331, his fort of Ge- 

riah taken, and fleet deſtroyed, 332 


Anhalt Cothan, prince of, taken priſoner by the allies, 482 
Anhalt Deſſau (Maurice) prince of, collects a Pruſhan ar— 
my, 357, which he conducts into Bohemia, 358, his ad- 
vanced poſts at Pirna attacked by the Auſtrians, 367, he 
is ſent to ſecure Berlin 358, conducts the third diviſion of 
the Pruſſians into Moravia, 399, is wounded and taken 


at Hochkirchent, 402, his conduct at Minden, 348 
Anjengo, in the Lalt-Indies, diſcribed, 303 
Annapolis, in Maryland, deſcribed, 307 
, in Nova-Scotia, the inhabitants of, rebel, zoo, 

and are reduced by major Laurence, ibid. 
Annuities, ſome of, conſolidated. 291, 463 


Anſon, commodore, ſails for the South-Sea, 236, his return 
and account of his voyage, 255, he and admiral War— 
ren defeat and take a French ſquadron, 270, created 
a lord, | ibid. 

Anſon, lord, appointed firſt lord of the admiraltyv, 348, 
ſteers with fir Edward Hawke to the bay of Bilcay, 383, 
ſeveral French veffels driven aſhore by ſome of his 


cruſers, 387 
Anteuil, M. d', taken priſoner, 306 
Antigallican privateer takes a French Eaſt-India ſhip, 351, 

peiition of the owners of, 380 
Antrobus, captain, his ſucceſs, 426, 


Apchs, XI. d', worſted by admiral Pococke, 393, he retires 
to the iſland of Bourbon, ibid. defeated a third time by 
admiral Pococke, r 

Apraxin, general, takes Memel, 365, engages mareſchal 
Lehwald at Norkitten, 367, makes a haſty retreat from 


Prufha, ibid. diſgraced and tried, 394 
Aquilon French man of war deſtroyed, 378, 
Aram, Eugene, an account of, 24 
Arc en-Ciel French man of war taken, 330 
Arcot, diſpute about the government of the province of, 

304, the whole reduced by colonel Coote, 446 
Aremberg, duke of, takes Gabel, 365, worſted by prince 

Henry of Pruſſia near Pretſch, 452 
Arethuſa, French frigate, taken, 426 


Argyle, Campbell duke of, oppoſes the bill againſt the 
city of Edinburgh, 228, and the convention with Spain, 
233, reſigns his place, 237, his ſpeech. on the army, 
238, re- accepts his places, and lays them down, 243, 


his death, 83 
„Campbell, D. of, his remarks on the bill for the 
Britiſh fiſhery, 283 
Argenſon, M. d' removed from his office in the French mi- 
niltry, ; 356 


Armentiere, M. d', aſſiſts in paſting the Weſer, 362, takes poſ- 
ſciuon of Gottingen, 363, worſted by the hereditary prince, 


449, his attempts to relieve Munſter, ibid. 
Armiger, brigadier, attends general Hopſon to the Weſt- 
Indics, 431 
Artiſts, eminent, an account of, 493 
Arts, &. ſchteties inſtituted for the encouragement of, 390 
Aſhly, , „ Killed, | 314 
ttrononers ſent to the Eaſt-Indies, 478 
aſylum for orphans ini{titured, 411 
\-touguia, count de, put to death for a conſpiracy againſt 
ne king of Portugal, 407, 456 


316, his declaration there ienna, 


Aubry, M. defeated and taken by fir W. Johns 

ara, 

Auguſtus III. elector of Saxony, choſen K. of Þ 
declares for the Q. of Hungary, 2 54, his electorate 2.00 
ed by the K. of Pruſſia, 256, borrows money 100 'oyad. 
elector of Hanover, 284, engages his vote Wen The 
the arch-duke king of the Romans, in Gonfider,,. ng 
ſubſidy from England, 290, a new ſubſidy ee ot. 
by England, on account of Hanover q a 

Hungary N 3 

1 7 ? 


317 
n at Nis. 
4? 


oland, 2 7 a 


< 3 um 
gaging in a confederacy with Ruſſia, * yy 
his electoral dommions invaded-by the king f P. 
334, and himſelf blocked up with his troops * 
ibid. his queen infulted, and cabinet rifteq „, 
eſcapes to Koningſtein, ibid. his letter to his genera}. * 
cerning his forces, ibid. he retires to Poland ibi Fre 
troops are obliged to ſurrender to the King of Prufi, li 
compels them to incorporate with his army, hid 15 1 10 
morlal at the Hague, ibid. the Pruſſian anſwer to "y wh 
death and character of his queen, 374, his elevo.,2 53 
under contribution, and ordered to turniſh rn e 
Pruſſians, 304, the ſuburs of his capital of N 
by the Pruſſians, 403, his miniſter's memorial 5 F 8 
of the empire on that outrage, ibid. his Saxon fab 
grievouſly oppreſſed by the K. of Pruſſia, 304 his 05 
prince Charles, elected D. of Courland, 405, , 3 
of the Imperialiſts and Pruſſians in his electorate, 452, li. 
capital there much hurt by the K. of Prufia in 5 
tempt upon it, 486, publiſhes a remonſtrance en the P. 
kan behavionr at the ſiege of Dreſden, &c. —_ 
Auvel, M. d', takes Embden, . 
Auſtrians, hoſtilities commenced between them and , 
* 334, whom they hight at Lowolchurz, 355 
irmiſhes between them and the Pruſſians on the from. 
of Bohemia, 357, routed at Reichenberg, 338, and nagt 
Prague, ibid. &c. their brave defence of Prague. 28, 
they defeat the Pruſſians at Kolin, 360, the: take Gate 
365, deſtroy Zittau, with many circumſtances of crc 
366, ſkirmiſhes with the Pruſſians, 367, decline an cn. 
gagement with the K. of Pruſſia, 368, they attac the P 
ſians at Goerlitz, ibid. take Lignitz, ibid. lay Berlin un. 
der contribution, ibid. they take Schweidnitz, 360, de. 
feat the prince of Bevern near Breſlau, 370, they ate rom. 
ed at Liila, ibid, &c. they force the Priifians. to raiſe the 
ſiege of Olmutz, and to retire into Bohemia, 400, hatta 
them in their march, ibid. joined by the inbetial arms 
401, defeats the K. of Pruſſia at Hochkirchen, 402, Ke. 
ſkirmiſhes between them and the allics, 447, 450, and 
the Pruſhans, 451, a detachment of them ſent to re-en- 
force the Ruſſians, ibid. and contribute much to the vie- 
tory at Cuneridort, 452, a body of them worſted at Cor- 
bitz and Hoyerſwerda, ibid. and at Pretſch, ibid. they 
ſurround and take a Pruſſian army at Maxen, 433, and 
another under general Diercke, ibid. adyant:ges gained 
by them againſt the Pruſſians in Saxony, 483, they de- 
feat an army of Pruſſians at Landſhut, and reduce Glatz, 
ibid. they are worſted at Lignitz, 487, and under general 
Beck, ibid. they and the Ruſſians poſſeſs themſelves ot 
Berlin, 487, they take Torgau and Leipſick, 488, ate 


/ 
42 


. 
a Pirna, 


al 
409 
"1 
3 


— 


lte 


worſted at Torgau, ibid. 
Authors, eminent, an account of, 402 
Aveiro, duke de, put to death for a conſpiracy againſt t, 
K. of Portugal, 407, 45 


B. 


Baltick; a fleet ſent thither, 84, 92, 124, 143, which is 2 
firmed to be an infringement of the act of ſettlement, 100, 

a motion to know the reaſons of ſending it, 199 
Bank; their loans, 87, the Bank act, go, the Bank prctent 
their propoſals to the government, 138, Bank cvntrach, 
148, dropped, 159 
Barrier-treaty, with the ſtates, ſee vol. III. 645, ſigned, 15 
ratified, 47 
Bath, order of the, revived, - 107 
Bathurit, Allen, his ſpeeches in parliament, 161, 172, 17+ 
176, 182, 194, 19 

Battle of Preſton, 42, of Dumblain, 44 
Benſon, William, writes the Plebian, 122, removed fron 
his place, 123 
Beretti Landi, marquis de, figns the quadruple alliance, 
131, delivers a plan of peace to the ſtates-general, 135 
Berkley, James, E. of, ſails to Holland to bring over N. 
George, 7, made one of the lords of the bed chambef, 0 
Berwick, James Fitz- James, D. of, takes Foutarabia and Fort- 
Paſlage, 133, and St. Sebaſtian and Port-Antonio, 137 
Bill to regulate the land-forces, 21, 23, for recogulzing b. 


A. n 4 2 oC 4 f 
George's title to the crown, and for the better 1ecuiity a 
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his perſon and government, in the parliament of Ireland, 


$7» to attaint the pretender and D. of Ormond, ibid. for 
0 


ptennial parliaments, 25, &c. to prohibit commerce with 
Sweden, 80, about mutiny and deſertion, ibid. peerage- 
bill, 121, &c. rejected, 136, for ſecuring the dependency 
of Ireland, 137, for enabling the South-Sea company to 
increaſe their ſtoc, 138, &c. for ingrafting nine millions 
of the South-Sea ſtoc into the Bank, 152, &c. for the re- 
lief of the ſufferers by the South-Sea company, 1 59, &c. 
to prevent the infection from the plague, 166, &c. for al- 
tering the quakers affirmation, 167, for the freedom of 
elections of members of parliament, ibid. to lay a tax on 
papiſts, 173, to inflict pains and penalties on Kelly and 
Plunket, and on Bp. Atterbury, 175, to prevent the king's 
ſubjects from being concerned in the Oſtend Eaſt-India 
company, 178, for leflening the public debis, 181, toin- 
demnify the maſters in chancery, 186 
Bolton, Charles Paulet, D. of, made lord-licutenant of Ire- 
land, 84, his "prog to the parliament of that kingdom, 135 
Bourbon, D. of, nominated prime miniſter in France, 181, 
removed from that employment, 190 
Bremen and Verden made over to K. George, 22, the pre— 
tender's obſervation about it, 41, the king of Sweden en— 
raged at this acquiſition, 72, 75, &c. annexcd to the elec- 
torate of Hanover, 179, the emperor deines K. Geoi ze 
the inveſtiture of them, 190 
Bridgwater, Scroop Egerton E. of, created duke, 142, 
forms a bubble for building houſes in London, &c. 


145 

Bromley, William, diſmiſſed from his place, 10 
Buckinghamſhire, John Sheffield D. of, docs not attend at 
the coronation of K. George, 12, dies, 164. 


Byng, George, made one of the commiſſioners of the 
admiralty, 11, takes upon him the command of the 
fleet, 28, made one of the commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty, 84, 107, ſent with a flect into the Baltick, 
$4, and with a large ſquadron into the Mediterranean, 
85, 108, his inſtructions, ibid. diſpatches his ſecretary 
with a letter to colonel Stanhope, 109, the king of 
Spain's anſwer to his letter, ibid. ſens a letter to the 
marquis de Lede, 110, deicats the Spaiilh fleet, ibid, 
the king's letter to him upon that occaiion, 171, receives 
a gracious letter from the emperor, with his piciure, 112, 
motion in the houſe of lords to have his in tons (nd 
before them, 116, conſiſcates all French ſhips in the ler- 
vice of Spain, 124, lends the Imperialiſts cannon and 
ammunition, 127, defiroys ſome Spaniſh men of war in 
Meſũna road, 129, ſends cannon to Sicily, ibid. convoys 
the Imperialiſts to Trepant, 131, returns to England, 133, 


account and character of him, ibid. 
Baker, Richard, his contract for the forces in Norch-Ame— 
rica, approved of by the commons, 344 
— William, his contract for the forces in North-Ame- 
rica, approved of by the commons, ibid. 
alaſgre, in the Eaſt Indies, deſcribed, 304 
Balchen, fir: John, perithes ar tea, 55 
Baliour, capt. his bravery at Louiſbourg, 290 
Balmerino, lord, joins the young chevalier, 260, ſurrenders, 
and is ſent to London, 263, tried and beheaded, 264 
Banbury (Knollis) E. of, gallantry of his tons, 472 


Bankrupts.— See debtors. 
Banks, mr. prepares a bill for the puniſhment of governors 


of plantatjous, 343 
Barbary. corſairs, their inſolence, 280 
Barker, captain, ſent to burn two ſhips off Toulon, 427 
Barlow, colonel, aſſiſts in taking Guadaloupe, 434 
Barnard, fir John, oppoſcs the exciſe-bill, 219, his ſcheme 

for reducing the intereſt of the national debr, 22 
— +z Mr remarkable tranſaction between the D. of Marl- 

borough and him, 412, &c. 


Barrington, lord, apppointed maſter of the wardrobe, 302, 
he refigns, and is made ſecretary at war, 318, preſent 
eltimates for raiſing new levies, 319, his letters to gene- 
ral Fowke, a 328 

— 2, general, ſails to the Weſt- Indies, 431, his ope- 
rations at Guadaloupe, 432, 433, 434, 435, &c. he alſo 
reduces the iflands of Deſeada, Los Santos, and Maciga- 


lante, ibid. returns to England, ibid. 
————, captain, takes the Count de St. Florentine man 
of war, 426 


Barton, captain, ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Morocco, 392 
ateman, lord, brings a metlage to the commons relating to 


extraordinary expences of the war, 340 
Bach, William Pulteney, created E. of, 244, oppoſes the diſ- 


1 


niuſſion of the Hanoverians from British pay, 247, his 
Ipeech, on the mutiny-bill, 2753, he oppotes the bill 
or annexing the forſeited eſtates in Scotland to the 
crown, 291 


Bathiani, mareſchal, routs the French and Palitinate troops 
at Pſiffenhoven, 2 56, his propolal rejected at Laffeldt, 269 
Bathurſt, L. Allen, his mot ions concerning the eſtates of the 
South-Sea directors, and ſinking-fund, 219, 220, oppotes 
the convention with Spain, 233, appointed captain of the 
band of penſioners, 244 
Batteaux deſcribed, 315 
Battles and ſkirmiſhes; Aller, 274, Anclam, 485, Arani, zog, 
Aich, 450, Augerbach, ibid. Bergen, 447, Braunau, 248, 
Breſlau, 266, Butzbach, 481, 483, Calcutta, 354, Cam- 
pen, 484, Campo Santo, 2 50, Chandernagore, 445, Cha- 
teau-Dauphinè, 2 50, Chignecto, zoo, Chincura,445, Choc- 
Zim, 234, Clifton, 261, Codogno, 265, Cohlin, 358, 
Com, 255, Corbach, 482, Corbitz, 432, Coveldt, 449, 
Creveldt, 397, Crottk1, 234, Culloden, 262, Cunerl- 
dorf, 451, Cutiva, 355, Caſlaw, 355, Dettingen, 249, 
Dillemburg, 450, Ebitorff, 474, Eglen, 368, Eimbeck, 
483; Elverick, 484, Erfinih, 368, Erfdorf, 481, Ex- 
dorf, 482, Exilles, 269, Eybach, 480, Falkirk, 461, Fehr— 
bellin, 405, Fontenoy. 257, Fortdu Queſne, 308, 313, 391, 
Freyberg, 485, Fulda, 450, Gabel, 485, Geiila, 481, 
Goerlitz, 389, Goldlpic, 262, Gotlicbe, 367, Griefen- 
berg, 4552, Gruenewieſc, 403, Gualtalla, 223, Haſten- 
bec, 302, &c. Herborn, 480, Heydemunden, 484, 
Hilkeriberg, 244, Eirſchfeldt, 337, Hochkirchen, 402, 
&c. Hoienteldt, 383, Hoya, 396, Hoyeriwerda, 452, 
Jabouka, 234, Invecary, 261, Kaurzim, 360, Kay, 451, 
Keith, 262, Kleinlinnes, 450, 268, Kolin, 260, Koveri— 
Kk, 305, Latieldt, 480, Lake-George, 314, &c. Land- 
85, Landwernhagen, 399, Lang-Richenbach, 


{» 1 


488, Lu wenthagen, 483, Lignitz, 329, 487, Liſla, 370, 
Lowolchutz, 235, Lutzen 481, Near Lyal-Henning, 
301, Maſſagualh, 312, Matulipatam, 444, Maxen, 453, 
Meer, 294, Ivicillen, 453, Minden, 448, &c. Mol ich- 
ſtadt, 447, lolwitz, 240, Mob morenci, 439, Mun- 
den, 483, Neuſtadt, 485, Niagara, 437, Nordheim, 483, 
Norkitten, 367, Norten, 483, Onondaga, 329, Oran, 
217, Orfova, 231, in Paragua, 479, Parma, 223, Paſſ- 
berg, 450, Paitcival:k, 488, Plattendort, 487, Pirna, 256, 
367, Prague, 358, &c. Prelton-Pans, 259, Pſiffenhoven, 
2 56, Qiiebeck, 441, 474, Reichenberg, 357, 358, Rhyn- 
berg, 464, Roſbich, 369, &c. Roucoux, 265, Saba- 
bourg, 483, Samiaveram, 305, Sangerſhau en, 398, 240, 
Shaken, 484, Schermbeck, 485, Schweidnitz, 370, So- 
heite, 483, Sohr, 256, St. Cals, 386, &c. St. Mary's, 431, 
Steinau, 4% 5, Strehla, 487, Streiflen, 403, Striegan, 256, 
Surat, 444, Syrinham, 305, Tecklenburgh, 361, Ticon- 
deroga, 352, 390, Torgau, 485, 488, Vacha, 481, Villa- 
Franca, 255, Wafungen, 447, Wandewaſh, 446, War- 
bourg, 482, Willmenitrand, 240, Zeilbach, 481, Zeiren— 
berg, 483, Ziethen, 485, Zorndort, 401, Zullichau, 451 
Bavaria, Charles, clector ot, re- enforced by a body of French 
troops, 240, crowned K. of Bohemia, at Prague, ibid. 
elected emperor by the name of Charles VII. 244, con- 
vention between him and the Q. of Hungary, 248, ad- 
vances made by him towards a peace, 253, treaty between 
him, Pruſſia, &c. at Francktoit, ibid. his death, 256 
— „Maximilian, clector of, accommodation between 
the queen of Hungary and bim, ibid. accepts of a ſub- 
fidy from Berlin, 264, debates thereon, 265, gets a new 
gratification on account of Hanover, 309, his troops join 


the French army, f 335 
Beauclerc, lord Aubrey, ſlain at Carthagena, 230 
Beaufort (Somerſet) D. of, diſtinguiſhes himſelf in the op- 

poſition, 211 


Beck, general, ſurpriſes and takes a battalion of Pran 
grenadiers, 449, he defeats another detachment, 485, is 
worſted by the K. of Pruſſia, 487 

Beckfort, William, eſq. ſupports the intereſt of Jamaica, 
295, oppoſes extending the military laws to the Kait- 
India company's ſettlements, 02 

Beckwith, colonel, diſtinguiſhes himſelf at Warbourg, 482 

Bedford, D. of, his ipecch againſt iJanoverian connexions, 
247, 250, he oppoſes the continuation of the penalties of 
treaſon, 262, appointed firit lord of the admiralty, 255, 
and ſecretary of ſtate, 271, oppoſes the bill for annexing 
the fortcited eſtates in Scotland to the crown, 291, his 
meſlage, as lord-lieutenant, to the Iriſh parliament, con- 
cerning a dreaded invaſion from France, 324, ſome inc1- 


. dents relative to his government there, 325 
Beck allowed to be imported from Ireland into England, 
| | 415, 459 
Beer, reſlections on the price of, 459 
Bell, mr. his gallant defence of Cape-Coaſt caſtle, 452 
„Enſign, treacherouſly wounded by the Indians, 472 
Bellamy, rev. mr. and his ſon periſh at Calcutta, 331 


Belleiſle, count de, his extraordinary retreat, 243, arreſted in 
Hanover, with his brother, the D. 25 5, ſlain at Exilles, 269 
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Belleiſle, duc de, his letter, as ſecretary at war, to the co- 
lonels in Germany, 397, his only ſon killed at Crevelt, 


16:4, his letters to mareſchal Contades, 450 

, mareſchal de, French frigate, taken, 471 
Belliqueux French man of wartaken, 387 
Bellona French frigate, taken, 426 
Belloni, ſignor, his letter burnt by the hangman, 216 
Bently, fir Jolin, ſignalizes himſelf in the action with M. 
de la Clue, 427, he is knighted, ibid. 
Bergen-op-Zoom, the ſiege of, 269, &c. 
Berkley, lord, takes a French frigate, 426 


Berlin laid under contributionby the Auſtrians, 368, and 
by chem and the Ruſſians, , 487 
Beſtucher, count, chancellor of Ruſſid, diſgraced, 400 
Bevern, prince of, harraſſes the Auſtrians on the frontiers 
of Bohemia, 357, defeats count Konigſeg at Richenberg, 
358, his bravery at the battle near Prague, 359, com- 
mands the Pruſſian camp in the king's abſence, 368, 
art of his troops 1 ibid. he retreats to Breſlau, 
ibid. where he is defeated and taken, 370, aſſiſts in driv- 


ing the Swedes out of the Pruſſian territories, 416 
Bienfaiſant French man of war, taken, 390 
Birch, ſerjeant, expelled the houſe of commons, 217 
Biron, duc de, convevs the young chevalier to Vincennes, 

279 
,count, objections againſt electing a duke of See 
during his life, 405 


Black friars, reſolutions taken for building a bridge at, 425 
mr. Mylne's plan for, preferred, 470, inſcription on the 
foundation of | ibid, 

Blair, Janet, her great age, 1 

Blakeney, general, remonſtrates concerning the ſtate of St. 
Philip's caſtle, 322, his defence and ſurrender of that fort, 


325, he arrives in England, and is created an Iriſh lord, 


326 

Blandford man of war taken by the French, and returned, 
317 

Bligh, general, commands the land-forces in the expedi- 
tion againſt Cherbourg, 384, his operations in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Maloes, 385, his rear-guard attacked at 


St. Caſs, | 386, &c. 
Blond, French frigate, taken, 471 
Boles, captain, his bravery, 372 
Bolingbroke, his intrigues at the prince's court, 273 
Bolton, D. of, diſmifled from his regiment, 221 
Bombardments, reflections on, 427 
Bombay deſcribed, 3 303 
Bompart, M. makes an unſucceſsful attempt to relieve Gau- 

daloupe, 435 


Bond, Dennis, eſq. expelled the houſe of commons, 217 
Boſcawen, . ſent to the Eaſt-Indies, 270, his opera- 
tions there, 271, ſent with a fleet to North-America, 311, 
account of his expedition, ibid. he is appointed a com- 
miſſioner of the admiralty, 348, ſails for North-Ame— 
rica, 383, aſſiſts in the reduction of Cape-Briton, 389, re- 
turns to England, 392, he receives the thanks of the 
houſe of commons, 422, defeats M. de la Clue's ſquadron, 
427, &c. is driven from the French coaſt by bad weather, 
472, his operations in the bay of Quiberon, 477 
Bougainville, M. de, detached to watch general Wolte's 
motions, 441, makes an unſucceſsful attempt to re-en- 
force Montcalm, 442, and to relieve Quebeck, ibid. 
Bouquet, colonel, aſſiſts in the expedition againſt Fort du 


Queſne, 391 
Boyd, mr. his hazardous attempt to reach admiral Byng's 
fleet, 324 


Boys, commodore, watches the armament of M. Thurot, 
428, who eludes him, 429, he is obliged to put in at 
Leith, for proviſions, | ibid. 
Braddock, general, his unfortunate expedition, 312, &c. 
Bradſhaw, captain, relieves a diſtreſfed crew at fea, 425 
Bradſtreet, colonel, re- enforces the garriſon of Oſwego, 
315, repulſes a body of French on the river Onondago, 
329, aſſiſt in the attempt upon Ticonderoga,, 391, takes 


and deſtroys Fort Frontenac, ibid. 
Bray, captain, his gallant exploit with a French privateer, 
382, 

Bremen taken by the French, 363, evacuated, 376 


Brereton, ma'or, his gallant behaviour at Madras, 443, his 
unſucceſoful attac upon Wandewaſh, 444, his bravery 


and death there, 446 

, captain, wounded, | 445 
Breſlau taken by the Auſtrians, 370, recovered by the 
Pruſſians, | | 371 
Brew, mr. his laudable behaviour at Anamaboe, 354 
Brian, mr. an Iriſh mariner, his reſolution, 472 


Briflac, duc de, routed at Coveldr, 449 


Britiſh fiſhery erected, 282, laws for the im 
, Muſeum erected, 


Buccow, general, forced to abandon the ſiege of Koning/- 


Briſtol, riot at, 
provement 05 


„ ſubjects ordered to quit France, or inhg :.-, 296 
my, 3 bottom miniftry, e in the ar. 
Broderick, admiral, his ſhip burnt at ſea, 38 3, and h 253 
rowly eſcapes, ibid. he aſſiſts in the defeat of TR 
Clue's ſquadron, de hz 
Broglio, mareſchal, eſcapes in his ſhirt from his gu 
223, and as a courier from Prague, 245, aſſt). mens 
ſing the Weſer, 362, and taking Minden, ibig in pal. 
Bremen, 396, which is evacuated, ibid. he qc. __ 
prince of Vſembourg at Sangerſhauſen, 398 the 
the artillery at Landwernhagen, 399, defeats Eras 
dinand at Bergen, 447, his ogy in the dominic , 
Hanover, 448, commands a ſeparate corps net bs 
den, ibid. attacs the left of the allies at the har = 
Minden, ibid. ſuperſedes Contades and Q'Erree; i Pr 
command of the army, 449, attempts prince Ferdin 5 
camp, 450, 480, ſkirmiſhes between his troops and the 1 
lies, ibid. exactions by his officers in Weſtphalia 481 - 
tachment of his forces worſted at Vacha, ibid. — - 
of his army, ibid. a ſmall corps of it routed near B = 
bach, ibid. he is abandoned by the Wirtemberg ate 
ibid. ſmall ſkirmiſhes between his troops and the al 
ibid. a detachment of his army victorious at Corbach 
482, and routed at Exdorff, ibid. and Warbourg ibid 
more ſkirmiſhes between his troops and the allies * 
&c. detachment of his army worſts the hereditary 4 

| a ö e 

at Rhynberg and Campen, 484, more ſkirmiſhes de. 
tween his detachments and thoſe of the allies, with x4. 
rious ſucceſs, ibid 
Bromley, mr. moves to repeal the ſeptennial ac, 221 
Brown, count, ſurpriſes don Carlos at Velletri, 254, pens. 
trates into Provence, 266, fights the King of Pruſſia 1 
Lowoſchutz, 335, attempts a junction with the Saxon ar. 
my, ibid, he and prince Charles of Lorrain defeated nexr 
Prague, 358, in which they are beſieged, 359, his dex, 


——, general, veſted with the command of a Ruff. 
my againſt the Pruſſians, 400, joined by general Fermer 
on the borders of Sileſia, ibid. obtains a paflport from 
the Pruſſian general to remove for the cure of his 
wounds received at Zorndorf, 401, he is a native of 
Scotland, | ibid. 

Bruhl, count, his lady arreſted, and ordered to leave Sax- 
onys | 33 

Brunſwick Wolfenbuttel Bevern, Charles duke of, furiche 
troops to the allied army, 361, his territories poſſefſed 
by the French, 363, with whom he concludes a treaty, 
395, he expoſtulates with his brother Ferdinand, con- 
cerning the hereditary prince, ibid. means found to re- 
concile him to their proceedings, 396, arret of the evan- 
gelical body at Ratiſbon in his favour, with the empe- 
ror's anſwer, 453. See Ferdinand. 

, Charles-William Ferdinand, hereditary prince 

of, diſtinguiſhes himſelf at Haſtenbeck, 362, reduces Hoyz 

and Minden, 397, conducts the front at Creveldt, ibid. 
ſecures the paſs at Wachendonk, 398, his progreſs, ibid. 

447, 448, he defeats the duke de Briſſac at Coveldt, 

449, paſſes the Weſer in purſuit of the French, ibid. 

beats up the quarters of the duke of Wirtemberg at Fill. 

da, ibid. detached with a reinforcement to the king dt 

Pruſſia, 450, rejoins the allied army, 481, makes an i. 

curſion into the county of Fulda, ibid. is worlted at Cu. 

bach, 482, he retrieves his honour at Exdorf, ibid. I 

bravery and ſucceſs at Warbour, ibid. he beats up tte 

quarters of a French detachment at Zierenberg, 483. be 
marches to the Lower Rhine, ibid. is worſted at Run. 

berg and Campen, 484, repaties the Rhine, ibid, d. 

tempt againſt him defeated, ibi 

„Francis prince of, killed at Hochkirchen, 299 

— ——, Louis prince of, appointed tutor to the prune? 
of Orange, and captain-general of the United-Frovince, 
423, memorial delivered by him on the part of the Hap 
of Great-Britain and Pruſſia, 453, declaration delivere 
to him in anſwer thereto 499 


gratz, * 


Buckebourg, count of, taken into Britiſh pay for tne 1 
fence of Hanover, 376, his behaviour at Minden, 4%, 
449, arret of the evangelical body at Ratiſbon in his i 
vour, with the emperor's anſwer, — 

Buckle, captain, takes the Glorioſo, up 

Bulow, major, ſurprifes a French party at Maru. i. 
Butzbach, but is worſted at Munden, 483, and at gr 


ken, ? 
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Burnaby, mr. his remonſtrance to the magiſtrates of Fri- 
bourg, gf 278 
Burnet, captain, aſſiſts in taking Guadaloupe, 432 
Burton, colonel, commands the right wing at Quebeck, 474 
Buſbugdia ſurrendered to admiral Watſon and colonel Clive, 
1 

Buſſy, M. de, recalled from Hanover, 311, taken priſoner 
in the Eaſt-Indies, f 446 
Butter allowed to be imported from Ireland into England, 
415 


 Byng, admiral, ſent on a cruiſe to intercept de la Mothe, 


312, he fails for the Mediterranean, 322, arrives at Gib- 
raltar, ibid. his letter to the admiralty from that place, 
ibid. fails from thence, ibid. falls in with the French 
fleet, ibid. his engagement with them, 323, he returns 
to Gibraltar, ibid. fate of his letter, giving an account 
of the engagement, ibid. animoſity fomented againſt 
him, ibid. he is ſuperſeded, and ſent home a * 
ibid. meſſage from the admiralty to the houſe of com- 
mons concerning him, 339. His trial, 346, he is re- 
commended to mercy, ibid. proceedings in parliament 
relating to him, ibid. he is executed, 347, paper deli- 
vered by him to the marſhal of the admiralty, ibid. re- 
marks on his fate, ibid. 
Byron, captain, deſtroys a French fleet, and the town of 

Chaleurs, 476 


C. 


Cabinet- council; detrimental to the public for affairs paſ- 
ſing through the cabinet- council, 10 
Cadogan, major- general, appointed colonel of the ſecond 
regiment of foot guards, 12, ſent as plenipotentiary to 
Antwerp, about the barrier-treaty, 13, his proceedings 


_ - againſt the rebels in Scotland, 49, &c. created baron of 


Reading, 69, negotiates a treaty between England and 
the duke of Orleans, 72, a cenſure deſigned to be paſſed 
upon him, 85, made general of the forces in England, 
98, ſent embaſſador to the Hague, 99, created an earl, 
107, made maitgr-general of the ordnance, 169 
Cambray ; a congreſs there, 144, the fole mediation there 
offered to K. George, who refuſes it, 18 
Cammock, a Spaniſh rear-admiral, 110, &c. gets into Met 
ſina, 113, account of him, 124, his romantic offers to 
admiral Byng, ibid. 
Carlos, don, a marriage concluded between him and one 
of the duke of Orleans's daughters, 179, ſhe is ſent bac, 
189, a match deſigned between the emperor's eldeſt 
daughter and him, 190, the ſucceſſion to Tuſcany pre- 
ſerved to him, 203 
Carnwath, Robert Dalziel E. of, takes arms for the pre- 
tender, 35, his character, 37, taken priſoner at Preſton, 
44, brought up to London and examined, 48, commit- 
ted to the Tower, ibid. impeached, $8, brought to the 
bar of the houſe of lords, and pleads guilty, 59, con- 
demned, ibid. reſpited, 60 
Carolina Wilhelmina, princeſs of Wales, delivered of prince 
William, 164, and of the princeſs Louiſa, 187 
Carpenter, general, made commander in chief of the forces 
in Scotland, governor of Minorca, 70 
Carteret, John lord, made one of the lords of the bed- cham- 
ber, 12, his ſpeech about the ſeptennial bill, 64, about 
a ſtanding army, 105, embaſſador and plenipotentiary to 
Sweden, 123, concludes an alliance between England 
and Sweden, 144, made ſecretary of ſtate, 163, motion 
for his private inſtructions to be laid before the parlia- 
ment, 166, appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 183 
Catalans; the lords of the regency write to the king of 
France in their behalf, | 6 
Catharine, empreſs of Ruſſia, her anſwer to K. George's 
letter to her, 195, dies, | 202 
Chancery, maſters in, their affair, 432 
Cholmondely, Hugh E. of, received with great favour by 
K. George, 8, appointed treaſurer of the houſhold, 11, 
his ſpeech in parliament, | 118 
8 „George E. of, his ſpeech upon the ſepten- 
nial bill, ; 64 
Clarke, dr. Samuel, publiſhes his Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trinity, 15, lays a paper before the convocation to vin- 
dicate himſelf, 


Clement XI. pope, dies, 164, was a great friend to the pre- 
tender, ibid. 


Commons, houſe of, debates about K. George's proclama- 
tion for calling a new parliament, 19, on the bill for ſep- 
tennial parliaments, 66, &c. meaſures taken by them for 
reducing the public debts, 86, &c. debates there about 
the repeal of the ſchiſm and occaſional bills, 117, and 
about the South-Sea ſcheme, 138, their proccedings 
about the South-Sea affair, 151, &c. their retolutions 
about the South-Sea directors, 155, &c. in tavour of the 
ſufferers by the South-Sea ſcheme, 15), &c. they preſent 
an addreſs to the king, demonſtrating the necetl.tv and 
wiſdom of their proceedings, 159, debates there about 
the ſublidy to Sweden, 161, and about the navy debt, 
165, their vote®againſt the Oſtend Eaſt-India company, 
178, their proceedings againſt the maſters in chancery, 


185 

Compton, Spencer, choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons, 1 

Congreſs at Abo and Aland between the Swediſh and Ruſ. 


ſian miniſters, 93, 142, at Brunſwick and Cambray, 144 
Conſpiracy in England, 29, diſcovered, 31, carried on, 34, 
another conſpiracy, "v3 
Convocation, after a prorogation by a royal writ, meets, 15 
Corporation-act repealed, 117, &c. 
Cowper, William, made lord- chancellor, 10, lord high- 
ſteward at the time of the condemnation of the ſeven im- 
2 lords, 59, and of the E. of Wintoun, 61, his 
ſpeech on the ſeptennial bill, 65, appointed lord high-ſtew- 
ard at the E. of Oxford's trial, 94, reſigns the grœat-ſcal, 
107, created an earl, ibid. is againſt the ;epeal of the 
ſchiſm- act, 118, his ſpeeches, about the peerage-bill, 122, 
136, and about the South-Sea ſcheme, 138, was againſt 
ſecuring Knight, 1 53, dies, 181, his character, ibid. 
Craggs, James, returns to England with letters to the lords- 
Juſtices, 5, made ſecretary at war, 84, made fecretary of 
ſtate, 107, his anſwer to the marquis de Monteleon's letter, 
115, gives the houſe of commons an account of the mea- 
ſures purſued by the king, 117, was to have been created 
a peer, 137, challenges the houſe of commons, 1 52, dies, 154 
Czar, Peter I. had taken from the K. of Sweden his Ger- 
man dominions, 72, angry with K. George, 73, 77, &c. 
muſunderſtanding between him and the cout of Hanover, 
93, goes to France, and concludes a treaty with that 
court, ibid. ravages part of Sweden, 124, his miniſter's 
ſecretary committed, 135, alliance between England and 
Sweden againſt him, 140, continues the war, and makes 
a peace without any mediator, 141, refuſes the mediati- 
on of England, 143, peace between him and Sweden, 
163, his memorial upon mr. Beſtuget's being ordered 


to leave England, 1bid. dies, 194 
Caillaud, major, incommodes Lally in the fiege of Madras, 
443 


Calcutta, deſcribed, $304, account of its being taken by 
the viceroy of Bengal, 330, and of its reduction by ad- 


miral Watſon and colonel Clive, 354 
Calendar altered, 288 
Calicut, in the Eaſt-Indies, deſcribed, - 303 
Cambric, an a& concerning, 418 
Cambridge univerſity, the duke of Newcaſtle elected chan- 

cellor of, in preference to the prince of Wales, 277 
Cameron of Lochiel, his caſtle plundered and deſtroyed, 

263, he eſcapes to France, ibid. 

„dr. Archibald, taken and executed, 296 
„Daniel, his great age, | 425 
Campbell, colonel, re-enforces the D. of Cumberland, 262 
„captain, aſſiſts in taking Senegal, 389 
Canada, total reduction of, 476 
Canning, Elizabeth, her remarkable ſtory, &c. 296 


Cape-Breton taken, 257, its importance, ibid. reſtored to 
France, 272, account of the conqueſt of, 389, the co- 
lours taken there exhibited at London, and depoſited in 
St. Paul's cathedral, 390, the fortifications of its capital 


demoliſhed, 476 
Cape-Coaſt-caſtle in Africa, an attempt on baffled, 353, 354 
Capricieux, French man of war, deſtroyed, 390 
Carangoly taken by colonel Coote, 446 
Carical taken by the Britiſh forces, 477 
Carkett, lieutenant, his bravery, 383 


Carlos. See Charles. 


ibid. Carlos, don, takes poſſeſſion of Parma, 214, proclaimed 


king of Naples, 223, declares war againſt the queen 
of Hungary, 257, ſurpriſed at Velletri, tbid. 


Committee of ſecrecy choſen, 19, meets, 20, their report, Carlton, colonel, ſecures the weſtern point of the ifle of 


23, their report concerning mr. Prior, 29, a ſelect one 
to inſpect into the execution of the South-Sea ſcheme, 


Orleans, 438, diſlodges a party of the French at Point- 
au-Tremble, 439 


152, their report, 155, &c. of the houſe of commons Carolina, North and South, deſcribed, 307 


examines Layer, 174, their report, 


ibid. Caroline, queen, her _ 229 
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Carrickfergus, the ſiege of it, 471, account of M. Thurot's 
deſcent at, 15 n - ibid, 
Carteret, lord, his goverment in Ireland, 211, his motion 
and ſpeech concerning Porteus's murder, 227, his re- 
marks on the convention with Spain, 233, and ſpeech 
on the Danith ſubſidy, ibid. motion againſt fir Robert 
Walpole, 238, appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 243, oppoles 
the indemnifying of the evidences againſt the earl of 
Orford, ibid. ſent embaſſador to the Hague, 246, at- 
tends the king to Germany, 248, becomes E. of Gran- 
ville, 255 
Carwar, in the Eaſt-Indies, deſcribed, 303 
Carysfort, lord, preſents a bill for the uniformity of weights 
and meaſures, 46 
Catawhbas, Indians, their reſidence, 307, they eſpouſe the 
Britiſh intereſt, 370 
Cathcart, lord, embarks for the Weſt-Indies, 236, his 
death, | 238 
Cattle allowed to be imported into England from Ireland, 417 
Caylus, marquis de, his proceedings with regard to the neu- 
tral iſlands, 278 
Cayugas, Indians, make a treaty with the Britiſh colonies, 


* 


a 435 
Celebre, French man of war, deſtroyed, 390 
Centaur, French man of war, taken, 427 


Chabot, count de, ſurrenders Hoya, 

Charing-croſs, an act paſſed for widening the ſtreet from 
it to Weſtminſter-hall, 

Charitable corporation, an account of, 216 

Charles, king of Sicily and Naples, enters into a defenſive 
alliance wich France, Spain, Sardinia, &c. 283, and an- 
other with the emperor, the kings of Spain and Sardinia, 
and the duke of Parma, 292, ſucceeds to the Spaniſh 
monarchy by the title of Charles II. king of Spain, 455, 
remarkable ſettlement by him touching the ſucceſſion to 
the Spaniſh and Sicilian dominions, ibid. his wiſe con- 
duct, | 458 

————, archduke of Auſtria, reſents the treaty of Seville, 213, 
treaty between him and George II. at Vienna, 214, 
league againſt him by the kings of France, Spain, and 
Sard;nia, 220, preliminaries between him and France, 
225, his death, | 236 

„king of Sardinia, effects a match between his eldeſt 


ſon and one of the infantas of Spain, and engages in a de- 


fenſive alliance with France, Spain, &c, 280, accedes to 
the treaty concluded at Madrid, between the emperor, 
king of Spain, &c, 1 
——, prince of Lorrain, defeated at Czaſlaw, 244, har- 
raſſes Maillebois in his retreat, 245, defeats the Bava- 
rians at Braunau, 248, paſſes the Rhine, 254, defeated 
at Striegan and Sohr, 256, and at Roucoux, 265, de- 
feated near Prague, 359, in which he is beſieged, ibid. 


harraſſes the rear of the beſiegers in their retreat, 361 
Charles-Town, in South-Carolina, deſcribed, 308 
Chedworth, John Howe, created lord, 238 


Chelſea penſioners, a bill in behalf of, | 30 
Cherbourg, the expedition againſt, 384, the artillery taken 
there expoſed at London, 387 
Cherok :e-Indians, where ſettled, 307, they eſpouſe the Bri- 
tiſh intereſt, 330, a body of them join the Engliſh forces, 
352, new treaty with them, 472, they recommence hol- 
tilities, ibid. their towns and villages deſtroyed by col. 
Montgomery, 473, they take Fort Loudoun, ibid. 
Cheſterfield, Stanhope earl of, ſent embaſſador to the 
Hague, 208, reſigns his office of lord- ſteward of the 
houſhold, 220, his ſpeech on the play-houſe bill, 228, 
and againſt the Hanoverian mercenaries, 247, he oppoſes 
the repcal of the gin- act, 248, and the continuation of 
the penalties of treaſon, 252, declared lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, 256, reſigns the place of ſecretary of ſtate, 271 
Chevalier de St. George ſecures Thompſon, warehouſe- 
keeper to the charitable corporation, 216, proclaimed 
king in ſeveral parts of Scotland and England, 259, 260 
de St. George the younger, his character, 251, 
arrives in France, ibid. preparations in England againſt 
his intended attempt, ibid. correſpondence with him or 
his brother ena*cd treaſon, 32, he embarks for Scot- 
land, 258, where he is joined by ſeveral of the natives, 
ibid. takes poſſeſſion of E inburgh, 259, gains the battle 
.of Preſton-Pans, ibid. reduces Carliſle, 260, penetrates 


as far as Derby, ibid. which occafions a general conſter- 


nation at London, 261, his retreat to Scotland, ibid. the 
ode, (pe of his followers during his expedition into Eng- 
aud, ibid. inveſts the caſtle of Stirling, ibid. worlts 
Hawley at Falkirk, ibid, takes Invernels, 262, defeated 
at Culloden, 263, his magnanimity, and the fidelity 
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Chevert, M. ſent under M. d'Etrees into G 


JSP. . 
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the Scotch to him in his ſubſequent ſituation 
ſued in his return to France, ibid. arreſted 
received with great honours at Avignon, 


z ibid. Jur. 
at Paris, 4 


ibid. 


aſſiſls in paſſing the Weſer, 362, and in taking Mods 
en, 


ibid. defeated by general Imhoff at Meer, 
Chevreuſe, duke of, takes poſſeſſion of Hangy 305 
nor, | | er as poyer. 
Cholmondely, brigadier, his behaviour at Falkir, 3 
Sup ag; their treaty with the Britiſh colonies * * 
Clark, colonel, his information concerning Rocheſy; 935 
Clavering, colonel, attends gegeral Hopſon to the v9 
Indies, 431, his operations at Guadaloupe, 434 he 
expreſs to England, % Ke. ſent 
Clements, captain, aſſiſts in defeating M. Thurot. 85 
honours conferred on him for that exploit, 2. 
Clermont, count de, ſuperſedes the duc de Richlien = 
finds the troops in a deplorable condition, ibid. %s 1 
dons Hanover, ibid. retreats to the Rhine, ibig My _ 
my harraſſed in their march, 397, he is re-enforceq 3 
detaches a corps under, the count de St. Germain 150 
which 1s defeated at Crevelt, 397, he is ſucceeded | 
command by'M. de Contades, r. 
* duchy of, taken by the French for the 24 
, 2 1 
Clive, colonel, his firſt exploits in the Eaſt. Indies 5 
&c. he viſits England,. 330, aſſiſts at the reductiob 5“ 
Geriah, 331, ſome more of bis operations, ibid. he * 
in retaking Calcutta, 354, defeats the nabob of Tengil 
ibid. co-operates with the admirals Watſon and Pocgche 
in the reduction of Chandernagore, ibid. works the rn 
bob a ſecond time, and concurs in depoſing him 1 3 
his meaſures to defeat the Dutch hoſtilities in the — 
of Bengal, 44; 
Cloſter-Seven, the convention of, 363, diſputes concern;ns 
it, 295, diſapproved both by the courts of London and 
Verſailles, N 272 
Clue, M. de la, his ſquadron defeated by admiral Bocas 
427, his leg broke, "Ty 
Cobham, baron of, diſmiſſed from his regiment, 221, re. 
ſtored to his office, oe 
Coigny, mareſchal de, defeats the Auſtrians at Parma, 12} 
Coke, lord (earl of Leiceſter's fon) ſupports the miniſterial 
proceedings concerning the Weſtminſter clection, 288, 
his motion againſt mr. Murray, 200 
Colberg, an attempt upon by the Ruſſians, miſcarries, 3 
inveſted by ſea and land, 433 
Colby, captain, aſſiſts in taking the Arethuſa, 42h 
Cole, colonel, covers the retreat of colonel Williams's de- 
tachment at lake George, | 3 
Collingwood, captain, engages two French frigates, and 
takes one of them, | 42h 
Cologn, Clement Auguſtus ele&or of, concludes a ſubſ- 
diary treaty with England, 284, which he renounce, 
290, proteſts againſt electing the. archduke Joſeph king 
of the Romans, 293, eſpouſes the French intereſt, 316, 
his remonſtrance to the diet at Ratiſbon concerning the 
behaviour of the Pruffians, 489, mutual recrimination 
between him and the elector of Hanover, ibid. 
Colville, lord, commodore at Halifax, 473, fails to the f- 
ver St. Laurence, 475 
Commons. See Parliamentary Affairs. 
—, houſe of, in Ireland. See Ireland. 
Long; ſignor, the Parmeſan reſident, ordered to quit Eng- 
and, 2 210 
Condates, M. de, ſent under M. d'Etrées into Germat!, 
356, takes poſleſſion of Heſſe-Caſſel, 363, ſucceeds tht 
count de Clermont in the command in Germany, 392, 
ſends a re- enforcement to the prince de Soubiſe, ibid. 
penetrates into Weſtphalia, 399, is defeated at Minden, 
448, letters to him from the duc de Belliſle, 449, M 
d' Etrees joined in command with him, ibid. they ate it 
perſeded by mareſchal Broglio, ibid 
Confederates, conquerors at Dettingen, 249, engage the 
Spaniards at Campo-Santo, 250, routed at Fontenoy, 25) 
Roucoux, 265, and at Laffeldt, _ 1 
Conflans, M. de, gets the command of a French fleet, 42% 
with which he ſails from Breſt, ibid. and is defeated J 
fir Edward Hawke, ibid. &c. his letter to the fcctetd 
of the marine concerning his defeat, 420 
, marquis de, defeated by colonel Forde, 140 
Conjeveram taken by the Engliſh, 444, repolleſſed 37 
abandoned by general Lally, 3 
Conoys, Indian, their treaty with the Britiſh colonics, 47 
Conqueror mar of war loſt, | 6 
Conſolidation of certain funds, 455 


er 
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Conſtantinople, ſurpriſing revolution there, 213, diſtur- 
bances at, 3 bat eee Ed 478 
Conſtitutional queries, reſolutions concerning, 287 
Continental war; the motives of, 332, r<flections on, 337, 
375» 339» 315» 376, 377» 406, 408, 413 458, 465 
Contrecœur, M. de, his operation, in North-America, 308 
Convention with Spain, 231, petitions againſt it, ibid. ſub- 
{tance of it, 232, debates on it, ibid and 233 
Coote, colonel, aſſiſts in the reduction of Calcutta, 354, 
takes Wandewaſh and Carangoly, makes general Lally 
quit Conjeveram, and routs him at Wandewalh, 446, &c. 
and conquers the province of Arcot, ibid. inveſts Pondi- 
cherry, 477, 489, mr. Lally's propoſals to bim for the ſur- 


render of it, | ibid. 
Cope, captain, his proceedings in the Eaſt-Indies, 243, 
Cope, fir John, defeated at Preſton- pans, 259, 


Coppice woods allowed to be converted into paſture of til- 
lage, g 338 
Corn, an act relating to the bounty on, when exported, 294, 


riots on account of its high price, 297, 326, 338, 351, 


bill to prohibit the exportation of, 339, further meatures 
taken to remove the dearth of it, 340, enquiry into the 
cauſes of its ſcarcity 343, regulations with reſpect to 
the exportation and 1mportation of it, 378, ab unity of 
granting a bounty on the exportation of it, ibid. bills re- 
lating to the diſtillery and exportation of it, 414, &c. 
See Diſtillation. | 


Corniſh, admiral, re-enforces admi i Pococke, 445, re- 


duces Carical, 477, alliſts in takin, Pondicherry, 
Cornwall, acts relating to relea{cs in, 463 
, captain killed at ſea, 252 
Cornwallis, hon. Edward, appointed governor of Nova— 
Scotia, 278, his proceedings there, 300, embarks wich 
admiral Byng for Minorca, 
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322 
Coromandel coaſt deſcrihcd, 304 
Corporations, bill for quicting, 248 


Corſicans, their revolt, 250 
Cotes, admiral, fails for the Weſt - Indies, 351, advices from 
him, 382, 392, 426 
Coty more, lientenant, treacherouſly murthered by the in- 
dians, ' | 


472 
Count de St. Florentine French man of war taken, pry 
Courland, prince Charles of Saxony, elected duke of, 405 
Covent-Garden, fire near, 465 
Craven, lord, diſtinguiſhes himſelf in the oppoſition, 211 
Crawford, Lindſay, E. of, ſignaliſes himſelf; at Crotſka, 234, 

and at Koucoux, 265 


Creek indians, their reſidence, 307 
Cromartie, Mackenſie, carl of, joins the young chevaler, 
261, taken priſoner in Sutherland, 262, and ſent to Lon- 
don, 263, condemned and reprieved, 264 
Crowle, mr. proceedings againſt, 288 
Crown-Point fort erected, 299, plan for the reduction of it, 
436, with remarks, ibid. taken poſſeſſion of by general 
Amherſt, ibid. 
Crump, colonel, his operations at Guadaloupe, 434, left 
commander there, 435 
Cuddalore taken by general Lally, 393 
Cumberland county, riots in, 338 
„ D. of ſerves as volunteer with fir John Norris, 
236, wounded at Dettingen, 249, defeated at Fontenoy, 
267, reduces Carliſle, 261, aſſumes the command in Scot- 
land, ibid. gains the battle of Culloden, 263, gets an ad- 


dition of 25,000). to his former revenue, ibid. takes 


ſeſſion of Inverneſs, ibid. encamps at Fort Auguſtus, 
ibid. defeated at Laffeldt, 268, appointed one of the re- 
gents, 286, debates thereon, 287, one of the commil- 
ſiones for opening the parliament, 302, and one of the 
lords of the regency, 311, his inſtructions to general Brad- 
dock, 312, and general Foke, 328, urges a deſcent on 
the French coaſt, 348, takes the command of the allied 
army, 361, paſſes the Weſer, ibid. is followed by the 
French, 362, defeated at Haſtenbeck, ibid. he retreats to 
preſerve the communication with Stade, 363, he is preſ- 
ſed on all ſides by the French, ibid. and is forced to ſign 
the convention of Cloſter-Seven, ibid. by which the 
French are let looſe againſt the king of Pruſſia, 365, re- 
marks on that ſtep, ibid. its conſequences, ibid. he re- 
turns to England, and reſigns all his military CC: 
ibid. 

Cumins, fir Alexander, brings over ſeven indian chiefs to 
England, | 213 
Cunningham, colonel, his patriotiſm and gallantry, 322, 325 
Cuftrin, detail of the Ruſſian enormities at, 296 
Czarina, Anne, concludes a peace with the Turks, 235, her 
death, | 236 
. Elizabeth, proclaimed, 241, conſpiracy againit 
her, 249, appearance of a rupture between her and Swe- 
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den, 479, ſhe is diſſatisfied with the king of Pruſſia's 
interpoſition, ibid. diſputes between her and Sweden, 
284, ſhe takes umbrage at the king of Pruſſia's interpo- 
ſing therein, ibid. . b between them, 289, 
her ſubſidiary treaty with Britain on account of Hanover, 
316, ſhe accedes to the defenſive treaty. between France 
and Hungary, 332, her declaration at the * 2 336, 
ſhe equips an army and fleet for the aſſiſtance of the Q. of 
Hungary, 335, her declaration againſt, the K. Pruſſia, 357, 
her anſwer to the Britiſh miniſter, 358, her fleet blocs 
up the Pruſſian ports in the Baltick, 364, and army take 
Memel, 365, the Pruſſian declaration concerning her, ibid. 
her troops are attacked at Norkitten, 367, and makea 
haſty retreat out of Pruſſia, ibid. ſhe accedes to the treat 
between the courts of Vienna, Verſailles, and Stockholm, 
374 remarks on her engaging therein, 394, ſhe ſends 
two. armies againſt the K. of Pruſſia, 400, who defeats 
them at Zorndorf, 3401, ſhe expreſſes a great zeal for 
the intereſts of the Q. of Hungary and K. of Poland, 405, 
her naval armaments retarded by a fire at Revel, 450, 
her troops defeat the Pruſſians at Zullichau, 451, and 
Cunerſdorf, ibid. her anſwer to the Biitiſh and Pruſſian 
memorials, 480, her troops enter Pomeratua, 485, which 
they evacuate, ibid. their motions towards Siicha, ibid. 
486, 487, they make an irruption into Brandenburgh, 


ibid. and take Berlin, ibid. her forces inveſt Colberg by 
{ca and land, 488 


D. 


Dalrymple, fir David, made auditor of the exchequer in 
Scotland, 142 
Dawes, fir William biſhop of Cheſter, votes for the E. of 
Oxford, 27, endeavours to juitity the univeitity of Ox- 
ford, with relation to the riot there, 79, ſpeaks againſt 
the quaker's bill, and preſents a petition againſt it, 167 
Debts; meaſures for reducing the public debts, 86, ſtate 
of them, ibid. &c. bill for leflening them, 181, debts of 
the civil liſt, 186 
Denmark, Frederick IV. K. of, the czar's deſigns again{ 
him, 92, his mafiifeſto againſt the czar, ibid. treaty be- 
tween England and Denmark, 142, reſtores all the places 
taken from Sweden, and make peace, 143, treaty be- 
tween Denmark, Gren Britain, and France, 200 
Derwentwater, James Ratcliffe E. of, engaged in the re- 
bellion, 34, his character, 39, taken pritoner at Preſton, 
43, brought up to London, and examined, 48, impeach- 
ed of high-treaſon, 58, brought to the bar of the houſe 
of lords, and pleads guilty, 59, his lady intercedes with 
the king for mercy, 59, petitions the parliament in his 
behalf, 60, he is executed, and his dying ſpeech, ibid. 
Devonſhire, William Cavendith E. of, made {ſteward of the 
houſhold, 10, brings in the bill for ſeptennial parliaments, 
63, made preſident of the council 69, reſigns his place of 
E of the council, 81, brings about a reconciliation 
etween the king and the prince of Wales, 142, brought 
again into favour, and made one of the lords-juſlices, ib. 
Diſtenters, a deſign to eaſe them, 83, encouraged, too, get 
the ſchiſm act repealed, 117, ſome of them make an ill 
uſe of the indulgence ſhewn to them, 118, a great diſ- 
pute among their miniſters, about ſubſcribing articles of 
peace, 136, an act for excmpting the proteſtant diflen- 
ters in Ireland from certain penalties paſſed in the parlia- 
ment of chat kingdom, 135 
Dorſet, Lionel Cranfield Sackville D. of, made one of the 
lords of the bed-chamber, to K. George, 8, and knight 
of the garter, 12, made a duke, 142 
Dubois, abbot, comes to London, 99, helps to diſcover 
the plot againſt the D. of Orleans, 48 
Dumblain, battle of, 44, priſoners taken there, 45, 46 


Dunkirk; Prior preſents a memorial about the demolition 
of it, 


13 
Dabul in the Eaſt-Indies deſcribed, 303 
Dalling, major, his ſtation in the battle of Quebeck, 474 


Damien, Robert-Francis, his attempt to to aſſaſſinate the K. 
of France, 


Dantzick, ſiege of, 222, refuſes a Ruſſian garriſon = 
Darby, and his two ſons, hanged for murder, 423 
Dartmouth, in Nova-Scotia, burned by the Indians, 300 
Daſhwood, fir Francis, his character, 5 


5 75 
, fir James, propoſes the repeal of the Jews-act, 


301, and ſeconds a motion for repealing a former act in 
their favour, 302, proceedings on his election for Oxford 
ſhire, es | 309, &c. 
Daun, count, takes the command of the Auſtrian army, 
360, his character, ibid. he routes the king of Pruſſia at 
Kolin, ibid. &c. defeats the prince of Bevern near Breſlau, 
370, takes that town ibid. worſted by the king of Pruſ- 
liz at Laila, ibid. he arrives at the Auſtrian camp at Ko- 
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ningſgratz, 399, follows his Pruſſian Majeſty into Mo- 
ravia, ibid, intercepts his convoys, and obliges him to 


raiſe the ſiege of Olmutz, ibid. remarks on his talents, 
400, he is joined by the Imperial army, 402, his mo- 
tions, ibid. he routes the king of Pruſſia at Hochkirchen, 
ibid. advances to Dreſden, 403, his meſſage to the Pruſ- 
ſian governor 3 his burning the ſuburbs of that 
cCity, ibid. he retires from Dreſden, 404, ſkirmiſhes be- 
tween his army and the Pruffians, 450, ſends a re-en- 
forcement to the Ruſſian army before the battle of Cunerſ- 
dorf, 451, ſurrounds and takes the Pruſſian army under 
general Finck, 453, relieves Dreſden, 486, part of his 
army defeated by the king of Pruffia, 487, he abandons 
the blockade of Schweidnitz, ibid. he is dangerouſly 
wounded and worſted at Torgau, 488, maintains his 
ground in Saxony, ibid. 
Dean, foreſt of, riots in, 338 
Deane, captain, his operations in the river St. Laurence, 
5 475, 476 
Death, captain, his fate, 375 
Debritay, colonel, blown up at Guadaloupe, 433 
Debtors, laws and reflections concerning the impriſonment 
of, 417, 419. See Impriſonment. 


Delaware Indians eſpouſe the Britiſh intereſt, 3 30, treaty 


between them and the Britiſh colonies, 435 
Delgarno, colonel, appointedicommander at Grandterre, 435 
Dennis, captain, takes the Raiſonnable man of war, 383 
Denmark, Frederick V. king of, his queen dies, 289, he 

mediates, by his miniſter, the convention of Cloſter-Seven, 

363, his miniſter ſeconds the remonſtrances of the French 

general, concerning the breach of that treaty, 374, his 

rudent conduct, 407, his patriotic ſchemes, 479 
Derwentwater, Ratcliff earl of, enquiry into the ſale of his 
eſtate, be 217 


Deſcent. See Expedition. 


Deſeada, ifland of, compriſed in the capitulation of Guada- 


loupe, 435 
Deux Ponts, prince de, re- aſſembles the army of the em- 


pire, 399, joins general Daun, 401, reduces Koningſtein, 
and takes poſſeſſion of the ſtrong camp at Pirna, 402, in 
con unction with mareſchal Daun defeats the K. of Pruſſia 
at Hockirchen, ibid. lays ſiege to Leipſick, 403, obliged 
to retire, 404, ſkirmiſhes between his army and the Prul- 
ſians, 450, he joins general Haddick, who is worſted at 
Corbitz, 452, a party of his troops checked near Lutzen, 
481, action between a body of them and the Pruſſians, 
487, he takes Wirtemberg, Torgau, and Leipfick. See 
Empire. 
Devonſhire, duke of, made preſident of the council, 383 
Diercke, general defeated and taken by the Auſtrians, 453 
Dieſkau, baron, defeated and taken, 
Dinwiddie, mr. governor of Virginia, his letter to a French 
commander concerning encroachments upon the Engliſh 
colonies, 300, gives umbrage to the people of Virginia, 
308, makes an alliance with the Cherokees and Cataw- 
bas, 330 
Diſtillation of ſpirits from grain prohibited for a certain 
time, 340, 414, arguments for and againſt the diftilla- 
tion of malt, ibid. &c. 459, &c. 
Dixon, mr. Jeremiah, ſent to obſerve the tranſit of Venus, 
45 
Dohna, count, aſſembles an army of Pruſſians in We 
400, meſſages between him and general Fermer, 401; 
he obliges the Auſtrians to abandon the ſiege of Leipſick, 
404, his declarations on entering Poland, 451, he is laid 
aſide, ibid. 
Dogharty, mr. treacherouſly attacked by the Indians, 472 
Dolphin, thip, deplorable accident on board of, at fea, 425 
Dorſet, Sackville duke of, created lord-lieutenant of Ire- 


land, 211, his government of Ireland, 303 
Douglas, general, his conduct at Roucoux, 265 


, fir James, knighted, 442, operations of his ſqua- 
dron at the Leeward Iflands, 477, 478 
Downe, lord, killed at Campen, 484 
Draper, colonel, his gallant behaviour at Madras, 241 
Dreſden, ſeiſed by the king of Pruſſia, 334, enormities 
committed there in the royal palace by the Pruſſians, 
ibid. the ſuburbs of it burnt by the Pruſſian governor, 
403, the inhabitants of it grievouſly oppreſſed by that 
monarch, 404, It is recovered by the Imperial army, 
452, an unſucceſsful attempt upon it by the king of 
Pruſſia, 486 
Drucour, M. his defence and ſurrender of Louiſbourg, 
| | 638, &c. 
Drummond, lord John, joins the young chevalier, , 261 
, captain, contributes to the victory of Minden, 449 


Dublin, dangerous inſurrections in, 429 
loſt, 
490 


ue d' Aquitaine French Eaſt-India ſhip taken, 35 r, 
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Duc de Chartres French Eaſt-India ſhip taken 
Duc de Penthievre French Indiaman taken, 
Duff, captain, aſſiſts in taking a French private 
cruiſes with a ſquadron on the French coaſt * 
rowly eſcapes being taken, b, nur. 
Dumet, 1fland of, taken by lord Howe, ibid. 
Dunbar, col. ſome account of his proceedingsin Ame;;.. 4 
Duncannon, viſcount (earl of Beſborough's ſon) a 5 313 
a commiſſioner of the treaſury, PPotared 
Dundonald, Cochran earl of, petitions the houſe of 5 
againſt the election of the Scottiſh peer, ords 
Duplex, M. his proceedings in the Ealt-Indies, ,,, ** 
Du Queſne, M. deteated and taken by admital On. an 
383. See Fort. TY 
Durell, admiral, ſome. of his operations in the river St. La 
rence againſt Quebeck, 437, 442, be is thanked br. 
houſe of commons, ) the 
Drury, general, killed at St. Cas, 15 
Dutch; threatened with a general inundation, 21g 5 
troops to England, 262, alarmed at the progreſs of t 
French in the Netherlands, 264, chooſe the prince a 
Orange ſtadtholder, &c, 268, enlarge his power, 2 
their internal conduct after the peace of Aix-la Chapelle 
280, an act concerning the Scotch in their fervice, 2 1 
requiſition of 6000 of their troops made by the Bring: 
miniſter, 321, which they declined complying with ibid 
an inſtance of their partiality, 354, they grant the 
French a free paſſage through their territories, 35), co. 
lonel Yorke's memorial to them concerning Oltend, & 
372, a great numberof their ſhips taken and condemaed 
by the Engliſh, 387, on which their merchants clamoyr 
ibid. and preſent a famous petition to the ſtates, ibid. 
anſwer to the charge againſt the Engliſh cruiſers, 408, ke, 
remarks on the Engliſh conduct and their's, 409, con. 
ferences between the Britiſh embaſladors and the Garg; 
395, the management of their princels regent, 400, ſub- 
{tance of a letter from the ſtates- general to the ſtates of 
Holland and Weſt Frieſland, ibid, prince Louis of 
Brunſwick appointed their captain-general, 423, more _ 
of their ſhips taken and condemned by the Englith, ibid. 
426, they are acknowledged by the French to be the 
only ſupport of their colonies in the Weſt-Indies, 330, 
they ſupply the French with proviſions at Guadaloupe, 
433, their hoſtilities to the Engliſh in the river of Bn. 
gal, 445, &c. they ſend deputies to England, 454, ge 
neral Yorke's memorial to them, ibid. and count d' At. 
fry's, ibid. they ſupply the French ſettlements in Ane. 
rica, 476, mr. Yorke's memorial to them concerning the 
hoſtilities in Bengal, TEE 749 


Eaſt-India company; public debts due to them, 87, an 
union, propoſed between them and the South-Sea com- 
pany, , 140 

Eait-India company ſettled at Oſtend, 178, guaranteed by 
Spain, 189, &c. Cifnended, 204, (topped, 203 

Edgcombe, Richard, made one of the lords of the treaſury, 
69, removed from his employment, 84, made one of the 
commiſſioners of the CT, 142, appointed one of the 
vice-treaſurers of Ireland, 4 8. 

Edinburgh - caſtle; ſeveral ſuſpected perſons committed to 
the caſtle there, 30, plot to ſeize that caſtle, 31, the 
heads of the diſaffected are ſummoned to come thither, 
and ſurrender themſelves 35, the rebels march towards 
that city, 37, ſome miniſters there refuſe to acknowledge 
K. George, | 135 

Emperor, Charles, VI. the K. of Spain pretended to hate 

numberleſs complaints againſt him, 72, perſuades the 
D. of Savoy to take Sardinia in exchange for Sicily, ibid. 
treaty between him and K. George, 74, attacked by tt 
Spaniards, 99, the courts of England and France ity 
bring about a reconciliation between him and the K. 0 
Spain, ibid. renounces all pretenſions to the crown 
Spain, ibid. quadruple alliance concluded with him, 197 
peace concluded between him and the ſultan, 105, We 
a gracious letter to admiral Byng, and ſends him his pic: 
ture, 112, enters into a convention with the D. of Savoy, 
ibid. ſends to Sicily the troops deſigned for Sardinia, 129, 
rejects the mediation of the Dutch, 134, den en 
take the title of K. of Spain, 141, refuſes the ſole me 80 
tion of K. of George, 189, concludes two pr 
Spain, 1bid. and a private treaty, 190, had acted WII In 
common coldneſs towards K. George, ibid. denies n 

the inveſtiture of Bremen and Verden, ibid. and m 
complains that the court of Great-Britain and 52 
had endeavoured to ſtir up the Othoman Porte Nader 

him, 200, prepares to attac the Dutch, in the id 
lands, 202, concludes a peace with Great- Britain, * 
ratifies the preliminaries, F 


331 
» 42h, 


2 


— 


E 


ind guarantee of, the neutrality of Italy, 99, the Spa- 
21 Eon ſails for England, 120, peace concluded 
between England and Sweden, i 123 
Engliſh too jealous of their liberty to ſuffer foreign forces, 10 
Erneſt, biſhop of Oſnabrug, created E. of Ulſter, and D. of 


York and Albany, 69 
Evans, George, created baron Carbery, = 
Eugene, Prince, of Savoy, deteats the Turks, 98 
Exeter; diſputes there about the trinity, 136 
Eyles, fir John, his ſpcech at the general court of the South- 

Sea company, 4 


, Francis, expelled the houſe of commons, 154 
Earthquakes, an account of two at London, 284, the effects 
of the prediction of a third by a crazy ſoldier, ibid. a 
dreadful one at Liſbon, 31, ſeveral in Syria, 474 
Eaſt-Frieſland, diſpute concerning, between the king ot 
Pruſſia and elector of Hanover, 292, 297, it is invaded by 
the French, | | 302 
Eaſt-India company, their charter prolonged, 213, 251, ob- 
tain new privileges, 282, the mutiny act extended to their 
ſettlements, 302, an account of their factories along the 
coaſt of Malabar and Coromandel, 303, convention be- 
tween them and the French company, 306, violated by 
them both, 330, they are enabled to maintain a military 
force in their ſettlements, 339, the bravery of three of 
their captains, 351, further ſums granted for the defence 
of their ſettlements, 414, hoſtilities between them and 
the Dutch, 445, &c. and accommodation, 446, further 


rants for their ſettlements, 458 
Eaſt-Indies, tranſactions in, 303, 330, 354, 392, 443, 477, 
489 

Eaſtwood, captain, his ſucceſs, gall 
Echo French {hip of war taken, . 285 
Edgecumbe, captain, re-enforces admiral Byng, 322 
Edinburgh, a bill againſt it, 227, an act for the improve— 
ment, &c. ot, | 294 
Edmonſon, Mary, hanged, | 424 
Edward, captain, his ſucceſs, 426 
Efingham (Howard) E. of, embarks with admiral Byng tor 
Minorca, 322 


Egmont (Percival) E. of, his character, 273, his motion con- 
cerning the negotiation of peace, 277, his remar«s on the 
king's ſpeech, 285, he oppoſes the general naturalization 
bill, 287, and the court motion concerning the election 
for Weſtminſter, 392, 395, his exceptions to the addreſs 
to the king, 397, his motion concerning the mutiny bill, 
ibid. his proceedings on the bill for the naturalization of 
the Jews, 294, he oppoſes the extenſion of the mutiny 
act to*the Eait-India company's ſettlements, 302 

Elcho, lord, joins the chevalier, 262 

Elections, acts for regulating, 379, &c. 462 

Elizabeth Caroline, princeſs, her death and character, 210 

Elliot, mr. appointed a lord of the admiralty, 341, he urges 
the convenience of a militia in Scotland, 460 

——, Captain, aſſiſts in taking the Mignonne, 426, and 
M. Thurot's ſquadron, 472, honours conferred on him 
tor that exploit, ibid. 

Elliot, colonel bravery of his regiment at Exdorff, 482 

Embden, Eaſt-India company eſtabliſhed, 280, the town of, 

ſeiſed by the French, 356, 362, the town is evacuated by 

the French, 383, and its country, 397 

Emeraude French man of war taken, 37's 

Emperor, See Francis, Hungary. 

Empire, army. of the, raiſed, 365, many of its troops 
unwilling to ſerve againſt the king of Pruſſia, ibid. al- 
ſembles under the prince of Saxe-Hildburghauſen, 367, 
Joins the French under the prince of Soubiſe, 368, they 
retreat before the king of Pruſſia, ibid. take Gotha, Er- 
furth, and Weiner, ibid. re-enforced by general Laudhon, 
they march to Weiflenfells in Thuringia, 1bid. they are 
defeated by the king of Pruiha at Roſbach, 369, it is diſ- 
perſed, 370, re-allembles near Bamberg in Franconia 
under the prince de Deux-Points, 399, joins the Auſtri— 
ans, 401, reduce Koningſtein, and take poſſeſſion of the 
ſtrong camp at Pirna, ibid. in conjunction with the Auſ— 
trians, defeat the K. of Pruſſia at Hochkirchen, 402, 
attempt the ſiege of Leipfick, 403, but forced to aban- 
don it, 404, part of attacked by the Pruſſians at Aſch, 
4.50, retires before prince Henry of Pruſſia, ibid. a body 
of, defeated near Hoft, ibid. takes Leiptick, Torgau, and 
Dreſden, 452, joins general Haddick, and is worſted at 
Corbitz, ibid. part of it checked near Lutzen, 481, action 
between a part of it and che corps under general Hulſen, 
487, Wirtemberg, Torgau, and Leipzig, taken by them 
and the Auſtrians, 488, it retires into Franconia, ibid. 

Enormities, account of ſome prevalent in England, 280, 
288,422, - See Murders, Riots 
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Enterprenent French man of war deſtroyed, 390 
Erfurth taken by the French and Imperialiſts, 368 
Frikine, captain, attacs the Glorioſo, 270 
Eiiex man of war loſt, 429 


Etices M. d', ſent with a French army into Germany, 356, 
follows the D. of Cumberland over the Weſer, 362, lays 
tlie electorate of Hanover under contribution, ibid. 
yorſts the D. of Cumberland at Haſtenbeck, ibid, is ſu— 
perſeded by the D. of Richelicu, 363, joined in command 
with M. Contades, 449, ſuperſeded by M. Broglio, ibid. 

Etreil, MI. d', his defence and ſurrender of Gaudaloupe, 


433, Kc. 

Evangelical body, arret of, in favour of Brandenbourg, Ha- 
nover, &c. with the emperor's anſwer, 453 
Lugene, prince of Savoy, his death, 226 
Exciſe ſcheme, proceedings on, 218, 219, law enated con- 
cerning ſummons by the commiſſioners of, 418 


Expedition againit Rochefort and the ifle of Aix, 349, 
againſt St. Maloes, 384, 385, Cherbourg, 334, Scnegal, 
388, Goree, 389, 392, Cape-Breton, 339, Martinique, 
431, &c. Gaudaloupe, 432, &c. Quebeck, 437, &c. 


Expeditions, reflection on, 386 
F. 

Falmouth, Hugh Boſcawen, lord viſcount, made one of the 

Freaturers of Ireland, 183 

Fellows, fir John, ſub-governor of the South-Sea company, 

147, ordered to be taken into cuſtody, I 54. 


Finch, Daniel lord, made one of the geatlemen of the bewy- 
chamber to the prince of Wales, 8, impeaches the E. of 
Carnwarth, 58, removed from the place of one of the 
lords of the treatury, 60, his ſpeech in parliament, $3, 
his ſpeech in behalt of the L. Bolingbroke, 186 

Fleet; a fleet ſent into the Baltic, 84, 92, the king's mef- 
lage about the ſlect, 106, a ſtrong flect fitted out by Eng- 
land, 107, the Spanith {leet ſails to Sicil , ibid. Kag— 
liſh fleet ſent to the Mediterranean, 100, SecByng. They 
defeat the Spaniſh flect, ibid. the Spanith flect fails for 
England, 120, but is diſperſed, 121, an Englith fleet ſent 
to the Baltick, 124, 143, joins the Swedith fleet, 144, 
the Ruſſian flect lands a body of men near Uma, ibid. 


Fonterabia and Fort-Paſfage taken by the French, 133 
Forfeited eſtates, 97, bill tor veiting them in truſtees, to 
be ſold for the utc of the public, ibid. 


France; the court of France acknowledges K. George for 
king of Great-Britain, 6, 7, declares was againſt Spain, 
120, four Englith gentlemen murdered in France, 181, 
perſecution there, 184, treaty between France, England, 
and Pruſſia, 190, and Sweden and Denmark, 200 

Frederick IV. king of Denmark, his manifeſto againſt the 
czar, 93, makes preparations againitSweden, but at length 


agrees to a peace, 224, 142 
Frederick, prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, elected K. of Sweden, 144 
Frederick, prince, inoculated for the ſmall-pox, 138 


Frederickſtadt, the K. of Sweden killed before that place, 93 
French deſtroy the Englith ſugar-iflands, 3, debate in the 
houſe of lords about their buying ſhips in England, 167 
Fulham, act for building a bridge between that town and 
Putney, I 04 
Fund-act, go, aggragate ſinking and South-Sea funds, 201 
Faidy, John, appointed director and receiver of the reve— 
nues' of Hanover, a 9 
Falkner, captain, takes the duc de Chartres, a French Eatt- 
India ſhip, 426 
Farquhar, colonel, aſſiſts in taking Louiſbourg, 390, in 
defeating the French at Niagara, 437 
Ferdinand VI. fucceeds to the throne of Spain, 267, joins 
in a defenſive league with France, Sardinia, &c. 280, his 
meaſures for cultivating the arts of peace, ibid. 285, 292, 
he concludes a treaty with England, 285, debates there- 
on, ibid. joins in a defenſive treaty with the emperor, 
the kings of Sardinia and Sicily, and dukeof Parma, 292, 
his conduct to England, 399, 317, 318, neutrality of his 
coaſts violated by admiral Oſborne's quadron, 383, his 
embaſſador's effects plundered by Englith privatcers, 387, 


his death, 455 
——, don, nominated K. of Naples by his father, ibid. 
———, prince of Pruſſia, wounded at Prague, 59 


prince of Brunſwick, takes poſſeſſion of Leipſick 
for the K. of Pruſſia, 334, conducts a Pruſſian army into 
Bohemia, 338, his behaviour in the battle near Prague, 
359, and at Kolin, 361, ſent to defend Halberſtadt, 368, 
from hence he is obliged to retire, ibid. appointed com- 
mander of the allied army 373, duke de Richlicu's ex- 
poſtulations with him, 374, his anſwer, ibid. his pro- 
ceedings upon aſſembling the allied army, ibid. he is 
checked at Zell, and obliged to retire, ibid. he detains his 
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brother's ſon and troops, 39 6, his brother's expoſtulati ' 


ons with him on that tranſaction, ibid, he takes poſſeſſion 
of Bremen, Verden, &c. 396, and detaches parties after 
the French, ibid. he paſſes the Rhine, 397, defeats a de- 
tachment of the French at Crevelt, ibid. reduces Duſſel- 
dorp, 398, he reſolves to retreat, ibid. repaſſes the Rhine, 
ibid. 15 re-enforced by the Britiſh troops under the duke 
of Marlborough, ibid. retires to Munſter, 399, is worſted 
at Bergin, 447, a Britiſh inſpector- general ſent to him 
meets with a cold reception, 448, cauſe of his animoſity 
to lord George Sackville, ibid. he defeats the French at 
Minden, ibid. his orders after that action, ibid. he 
marches in purſuit of the French, 449, who make an at- 
tempt upon his camp, 450, retires to Marpug, ibid. he 
worſts a French detachment at Dillembourg, 480, re- 
ceives a re-enforcement of Britiſh troops, 481, defeats 
the French at Warbourg, 482, miſcarries in an attempt 
upon Gottingen, 284 
Fermer, general, gets the command of a Ruſſian army againſt 
the Pruſſians, 400, takes poſſeſſion of Koningſherg, ibid. 
pillages Pomerania, ibid, is joined by yrs Brown on 
the — of Sileſia, ibid. into which he ſends ravag- 
ing parties, ibid. he is defeated at Zorndorf, 401, meſ- 
ſages between him and general Dohna, ibid. he 1s of 
Scottiſh extract, | ibid. 
Ferrers, Shirley, E. apprehended, 468, his trial, ibid. con- 
viction, 469, and execution, 3 ibid. 
Fink, general, ſurrounded and taken, with his whole army, 
by count Daun, | 453 
Findlater, Ogilvie, E. of, attends the duke of Cumberland 
to Aberdeen, 
Fiſher, colonel, routs a body of Hanoverians at Tecklen- 
burgh, : : 361 
Fiſhery, Britiſh, ſcheme for improving, 276, 282, 341 
Fiſhing-tackle, the convenience of, on board of ſhips, 426 
Fiſhmongers, bills relating to, 380, 462 
Fitzroy, colonel, thanked by prince Ferdinand for his be- 
haviour at Minden, | 449 
Five-Nations, Indian, or Irroquois, their habitation, 307, 
their former and preſent ſtare, ibid. an Engliſh garriſon 
among them mallacreed, 329, they are abandoned to the 


French, 352 
Fleur de Lys, French frigate deſtroyed, 477 
Fleury, cardinal, his death, | 249 


Foley, Thomas, lord, diſtinguiſhes himſelf in the oppoſiti- 
-—__ | 211 
Forbes, Duncan, his activity for the government, 260 


——, admiral, his reaſons for not ſigning the warrant for 


admiral Byng's execution, 346, he 1s continued a com- 
miſhoner of the admiralty, 348 
—— general, detached to fort du Queſne, 389, whic 
he takes poſſeſſion of, 391, and calls it Pitſburg, ibid. he 
concludes treaties with the Indians, ibid. builds a block- 
houſe near Lyal Henning, ibid. dies at Philadelphia, 1bid, 
Ford, colonel, defeats M. Conflans in the Eaſt-Indies, 444, 
routs the Dutch at Chandernagore and Chinchura, 455 
Formidable, French man of war taken, 429 
Foreſt, captain Arthur, his bravery and ſucceſs, 382, the 
overſeer of his plantation murdered by the negroes, 477 
Forreſter, captain, engages the Dutch gallantly in the river 
of Bengal, 445 
Forſter, mr. treacherouſly aſſaulted by the Indians, 472 
Fort Baye-Verte built, 280, taken by general Monckton, 312 
— Beau Sejour built, 300, taken by general Monckton, 
and called Fort-Cumberland, 312 
— ſur la Riviere- au-Bœuf built, | 300 
— Chignacto built, ibid, taken by major Laurence, ibid, 
— Crown-Point built, 299. See Crown-Point. 
— Cumberland built at Wills's creek, 312 
—— Du Queſne founded, 308, ſurrendered to the French, 
ibid. recovered by general Forbes, 391, called Pitſburg, 
ibid, 
—— Frontenac taken and deſtroyed, ibid, 
Vat Lake Erie built, | 320 
—— Loudoun built, 352, reduced by the Cherokees, 473 
—— Niagara built, 300, plan for the reduction of it, 4.36, 
with remarks, ibid. it is ſurrendered to fir William John- 
ſon, 437 
Ontario taken and demoliſhed by the French, 329 
— Oſwego deſcribed, 315, negle& in not fortifying it, 
ibid. reduced and demoliſhed by the French, 329 
— St. David's deſcribed, 304, taken by general Lally, 375 
— St, Laurence, built, 405 
— t. Philip's, ſiege and ſurrender of, 324 
— Ticonderoga, unſucceſsful attempt againſt it, 390, &c. 
new expedition planned againſt it, 436, with animadver- 
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ſions, ibid. it is abandoned b 
ſeſſion of by general Amherſt, 
— William-Heary reduced by M. 
Foudroyant French man of war taken, 
Foundling-hoſpital, remarks on, 339, ſcheme in favor ö 
380, reſolutions concerning, 422. See Supplie our of it, 
Fouquer, M. dela Mothe, obliges genera] Jabans | 
don the country of Glatz, 399, relieves Coſel. "© aban, 
fieged at Landlhut by general Laudohn, ' 994+ 18 be. 
Fowke, ee receives two letters from the war-office 48; 
532 


the French, and taken pol 


Mantcalm, 1 
2 


53 


he is ſuperſeded for not underſtanding ch 322 
trial, 428, he is diſmiſſed from the vice, 523, hi 
Fox, Henry, eſq. oppoſes the enquiry into the Kod! 


ford's conduct, 243, the motion for hearing the "ings n 


on bill, 
«cr elec. 


cers = counſel, 274, and the general naturaliza; 
283, his behaviour with regard to the Weſtmin 
tion, 288, heis appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 316, 
him from M. Rouillé, 320, with his anſwer, ibid * 10 
tion for introducing German troops, 321, he h 1 
notice of the French deſigns againſt Minorca 
pointed receiver and pay maſter- general of the 
, commodore, his — 270, and trial, 
Foy, captain contributes to the victory of Minden 
France. See Louis XV. a 
Franckfort on the Maine ſeized by the French 
Francis, D. of Lorraine, marries the archduchefs, 
Lorraine, 226, inveſted with Tuſcany, 229, 
Turks at Orſova, 231, elected emperor, ot 
, emperor, treaty concluded between him, the kir, 
of Spain, Sardinia, and Sicily, and the D. of Parma. 4 
he concludes a new treaty with France, and claims 1 
aſſiſtance of the Germanick body againſt Pruſſa ſr 
obſerves a neutrality, as grand D. of Tuſcany, 237 


NM ma hy 
12557 13 


anſwer to the arret of the evangelical body at Ratithe 
4 


has early 
9 344, ap. 
amy, 343 
tbid, 
449 


and 4 
defeats the 


Frankland, commodore, ſent with a ſquadron tothe W ns 
Indies, 216 
Fraſer, colonel Simon, anecdotes of ſome of his of; 
449, 441, be conducts the left wing at the battle of Ce. 
Rene | 47 
Frederick, K. of Sweden, appearance of a rupture TS. 
him and the czarina, 279, 284, amuſed with the hopes of 
having Heſſe-Caſſel ærected into an electorate, 290, hi 
death, | ibid, 
„V. See Denmark 
„III. K. of Pruſſia, invades the Q. of Hungary's 
dominions, 236, rupture between them, 239, gains the 
battle of Molwitz and Czaſlaw, 240, 244, concludes a 
treaty with her at Breſlau, ibid. rupture between him and 
Hanover, 245, 248, treaty between the emperor and hin 
at Franckfort, 253, he invades Bohemia, 2 54, defeats the 
Auſtrians and Saxons at Striegan and Sohr, 2 56, conclude 
a treaty with England at Dreſden, ibid. invades Saxony, 
and defeats the Auſtrians and Saxons at Pirna, ibid. con- 
cludes peace with Hungary and Saxony, ibid. his inter. 
poſition in an apparent rupture between Ruſſia and Swe- 
den, 279, his internal meaſures ibid. he gives freſh um- 
brage to the czarina by his interfering in the diſputes be. 
tween her and Sweden, 284, oppoſes the election of the 
archduke to be K. of the Romans, ibid. miſunderſtanding 
between him and the Czarina, 289, continues oppoing 
the election of a king of the Romans, ibid. diſpute be. 
tween him and the elector of Hanover concerning Eal- 
Frieſland, 292, miſunderſtanding between him and the 
Britiſh court concerning the ſeiſure of his ſhips, ibid. hs 
improvement of Pomerania, 292, he renders the delign 
of electing a king of the Romans abortive, 293, pfo- 
ceedings of the diet of the empire relating to the diipute 
between him and the elector of Hanover concerning Eaſt 
Frieſland, 297, his ſpirited declaration in conſequence di 
the treaty between England and Nuſſia, 317, he liſtens to 
a negotiation with England, ibid. and concludes it, 320, 
his motives for engaging in the war, 332, meaſures taken 
by him and the elector of Hanover, 333, the Q. of Hur 
gary endeavours to fruſtrate his deſigns, ibid. his demands 
of an explanation from that princes, ibid. with her at 
ſwer, ibid. he invades Saxony, and publiſhes a manifeſto, 
334, he enters Dreſden, and blocs up the K. ot Poiand 
andehis troops at Pirna, ibid. his behaviour at Dreſden, 
ibid. he invades Bohemia, and fights count Brown at Lo- 
woſcutz, 335, retreats into Saxony, ibid. the king of Po- 
land's memorial to the ſtates- general concerning nis — 
duct, ibid. imperial decrees publiſhed againſt him, 33% 
his miniſter ordered to quit Verſailles, ibid. bis anſwer to 
the king of Poland's memorial, ibid. his juſtificat10? © 
his conduct, ibid. with remarks, 337, his letter to the im · 
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Perial diet rejected, 338, ſeveral places belonging to him 
ſeiſed by the French, 356, 357, ſtate of the contederacy 
ag ainſt him, 356, he is put under the ban of the empire, 
ibid. precautions taken by him, ibid. his behaviour to ſe- 
veral perſons of rank at Dreſden, 357, {kirmiſhes between 
his troops and the Auſtrians on the frontiers of Bohe- 
mia, ibid. declaration of the czarina againit him, ibid. he 
enters Bohemia, 358, his troops under the prince of Be- 
vern defeat the Auſtrians at Reichenberg, 1bid. he gains 
a complete victory over the Auſtrians near Prague, 358, 
&c: he inveſts Prague, 359, and bombards it, ibid. he is 
defeated at Kolin, 360, his letter to the earl Mariſchal of 
Scotland, 361, he evacuates Bohemia, ibid. the fatal con- 
ſequences to him from the duke of Cumberland's mea- 
ſures, 364, the French enter his dominions, ibid. his ports 
in the Baltick blocked up by the Ruſſian fleet, ibid. and 
his town of Memel taken by their army, 365, his decla- 
ration on that occaſion, ibid. many of the unperzal army 
unwilling to ſerve againſt him, ibid. he encamps at Leit- 
meritz, ibid. he marches into Lufatia, 365, his brother 
prince William leaves the army in dilgult, and dies, 366, 
his army is weakened by ſkirmiſhes and deſertions, ibid. 
ſkirmiſhes between the Ruſſians and his troops, 367, his 

eneral attacs them near Norkitten, 1bid. his majeſty 
2 the Auſtrians to a battle, ibid. he marches againſt 
the united army of the French and the empire, who upon 
his approach retreat, 368, he finds an attac upon them 
impracticable, and retires, ibid. action between his troops 
and the Auſtrians at Goerlitz, ibid. part of his forces 
gives a chec to the French in Halberſtadt, ibid. but his 
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routed and taken by the Swedes, 48 , adyantages gained 
over his troops by the Auſtrians in Saxony, ibid. his for- 
ces under general Foquet worlted by general Laudhon, 
ibid. he makes an unſucceſsful attempt upon Dreſden, 
486, and obtains a victory over general Laudhon, 487, 
worſts general Beck, ibid. raiſes the blockade of Schweid- 
nitz, ibid. an engagement between his general, Hulſen, 
and a corps of imperialiſts, ibid. his capital of Berlin 
taken by the Auſtrians and Ruſſians, ibid. his critical ſitu- 
ation, 488, he attacs count Daun at Torgau, ibid. his 
intimation to the ſtates of Weſtphalia, 489, memorials 
againlt him to the diet at Ratiſbon, exhibited by the 


electors of Cologn and Saxony, and the duke of Meck- 
lenbourg, ibid, 


Frederick, prince of Wales, arrives in England, 210, mar- 


ries the princeſs of Saxegotha, 225, motion for a ſettle- 
ment on him, 226, breach between his father and him, 
ibid. 229, 230, he votes againſt the convention, ibid. 
heads the oppoſition, 242, reſtored to favour, 243, the 
difference between his father and him increaſed, and his 
adherents join the oppoſition in parliament, 253, he is 
diſappointed in his hopes of being elected chancellor of 
the univerſity of Cambridge, 277, is choſen governor of 
the Britiſh fiſhery, 283, his death and character, 286, his 
declaration to the chiefs of the een 463 


e importation of, to the 
ports of the Levant, 417 


priſoners in England ſupplied with neceflaries by 
private contribution, 443 


Fribourg, the magiſtrates of, conſent to the young cheva- 
lier's reſiding there, 278 
Froſt, a very ſevere one, 235 
Frye, colonel, receives the ſubmiſſion of ſeveral French co- 
loniſts, 476 
Fuentes, count de, ſent embaſſador to England, 478 
Fuller, mr. Roſe, prepares a bill for the puniſhment of go- 
vernors of plantations, 343 
Funds, ſome of them conſolidated, 


general is obliged in his turn to retire, ibid. ſeveral parts 
of his dominions invaded by the French, Swedes, and Au- 
ſtrians, ibid. his queen and family remove from Berlin 
to Magdebourg, ibid. he ſubjects Leipſick to military 
execution, ibid. he defeats the French and imperial army 
at Roſbach, 309, &c. part of his troops detcated at Breflau, 
370, he beats the Auſtrians at Liſſa, ibid. retakes Breſ- 
lau, 371, and inveſts Schweidnitz, ibid. becomes maſter 


of all Sileßia, ibid. the Swedes invade his territories in 
Pomerania, and publiſh a declaration, ibid. his counter- 
declaration, ibid. ſucceſs of his troops againſt the Swedes, 
ibid. his letter to king George II. 372, declaration to 
his miniſter from the Britiſh court, 373, his ſecond treaty 
with Britain, 377, he raiſes contributions in Swediſh Po- 
merania, in Saxony, and Mecklenbourg, 394, remarks on 
his proceedings, ibid. ſtate of the arnues for and againſt 
him, 394, he retakes Schweidnitz, 399, and ſends detach- 
ments into Bohemia and Glatz, ibid. enters Moravia, 
and inveſts Olmutz, 1bid. he is followed by count Daun, 
ibid. who forces him to raiſe the ſiege of Olmutz, ibid. 
and to retire into Bohemia, 400, he marches to the Oder, 
ibid. and defeats the Ruſſians at Zorndorf, 401, meſlages 
between his commander and general Fermer, ibid. he 
is ſurpriſed and defcated at Hockirchen, 402, &c. retires 
to Dobreſchutz, ibid. and thence to Sileſia, 403, his go- 
vernor of Dreſden deſtroys its ſuburbs, ibid. reflections 
on that meaſure, ibid. his miniſter's anſwer to the Saxon 
miniſter's complaints on that outrage, ibid. with remarks, 


404, the Ruſſians miſcarry in their attempt upon his town. 


of Colberg, ibid. his ſurpriſing conduct and motions, 
ibid. he oppreſſes the inhabitants of Saxony, ibid. his 
further proceedings and declaration with reſpect to that 
electorate, ibid. with reflections, ibid. his officers oblige 
the Swedes to relinquiſh Pomerania, 405, his third treaty 
with Britain, 413, renfarks on it, ibid. he receives a re- 


enforcement from the allied army, 450, progreſs of his 


troops againſt the Swedes, ibid. he ſends a detachment 
to Got ha, &c. ibid. and a third into Mecklenbourg, ibid. 
a battalion of his grenadiers made priſoners, ibid. he de- 
taches prince Henry into Bohemia, ibid. and Franconia, 
ibid. he vindicates his own conduct with reſpect to his 
priſoners, ibid. his general's declaration on his entering 
Poland, 451, his troops routed by the Ruſſians at Zulli- 
chau, ibid. he takes the command of general Wedel's 
corps, ibid. is routed at Cunerſdorf, ibid. his two billets 
to his queen, 452, advantages gained by his forces 
in Saxony, ibid. his army under general Finck ſurround— 


ed and taken, 453, and that under general Diercke, ibid. 


memorial delivered in his name at the Hague by duke 
Louis of Brunſwick, ibid. arret of the evangelical body 
at Ratiſbon in his favour, with the emperor's anſwer to 
it, ibid. he employs and intercedes for the earl Mariſchal 
of Scotland, 464, ſends a letter to king Staniſlaus, 480, 
anſwer to the memorial delivered in his name at the Ha- 
gue, ibid. a detachment of his army checs a party of the 
imperialiſts near Lutzen, 481, his general in Pomerania 


Gaultier, abbot, leaves England, 7 
George Lewis, prince of Hanover, account of him, and his 


291, 463 
G. 


Galway, —— de Revigny, E. of, appointed one of the lords- 


juſtices in Ireland, 


57 
Gaſtrel, Francis, biſhop of Cheſter, his ſpeech at biſhop 


Atterbury's trial, 176 


character before he aſcended the Britiſh throne, 3, is 
proclaimed in . Scotland, and Ireland, 4, re- 


ceives the news of it with great ſerenity, 8, arrives in 


England, ibid. makes 22 entry, ibid. was a pow- 
erful prince, and had on foot a good number of troops, 
10, expteſſed at his firſt coming a diſlike of the tories, 
and his attachment to the whigs, ibid. abſolute maſter 
in his German dominions, ibid. his declaration in coun— 
cil about toleration, 11, is crowned with great ſo— 
lemnity, 12, applies himſelf to get the article of the 
treaty of Utrecht, relating to Dunkirk, to be put in ex- 
ecution, 13, and to have the faults in the treaty of 
Spain rectified, ibid. his directions concerning preachers, 
15, &c. his proclamation for calling a new parliament 
objected againſt in the houſe of commons, 19, debates 
about his civil liſt, 21, the duchies of Bremen and Ver- 
den are made over to him, 22, receives ſome intellgence 
of the rebellion, 28, the E. of Mar's letter to him, 29, 
&c. great interceſſion uſed with him in favour of the con- 
demned lords, but in vain, 39, his anſwer to the lords 
addreſs in their favour, 60, the clauſe in the act of ſet- 
tlement againſt his going abroad repealed, 69, in what 
reſpect he was like the D. of Orleans, 73, the K. of Swe- 
den plots to dethrone him, ibid. recommends to the 
commons the leſſening of the public debts, 85, his an- 
{wer to the czar's memorial, 92, guarantee of the neu- 
trality in Italy, 99, tries to bring about an accommoda- 
tion between the emperor and the K. of Spain, ibid. dif- 
ference between him and the prince of Wales, ibid. had, 
ever ſince his acceſſion to the throne, declared for tole- 
ration, 100, 117, conſults the judges about the diſpute 
between him and the prince, 102, a deſign upon his life 
by John Shepheard, ibid. publiſhes articles for the regu- 
lation and government of the army, 105, mediates a 
peace between the emperor and the Turks, 108, his meſ- 
ſage to the commons about declaring war againſt Spain, 
119, and to the houſe of lords, ibid. his meſſage to the 
houſe of lords about the peerage, ibid. refuſes the me- 
diation of the ſtates for a peace between England and 
Spain, 134, forms a project to take Corunna or Peru, 
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ibid. intercedes for the proteſtants in Germany, 135, George II. aſcends the throne, 207, ſtate of the n R 


his meſſage about the Royal and London affurances, 
140, the czar's memorial againſt him, 141, reconcilia- 


tion between him and the prince of Wales, 142, was 


well ſkilled in negotiations, and looked into every thing 
» himſelf, 144, publiſhes a proclamation againſt the bub- 
bles, 145, expreſſes ſent to haſten his return to Eng- 
land upom the falling of the South-Sea, 150, his anſwer 


to the commons addreſs about the South-Sea directors, 


160, his proclamation about the hell-fire clubs, 161, his 
directions about the trinity, ibid. his meſſage about the 
ſubſidy given to Sweden, ibid. and about the debt of 
the civil liſt, 162, his meſſage to the houſe of lords about 
the pretender's manifeſto, 173, founds profeſſorſhips of 
modern hiſtory in the two univerſities, 113, his ſpeech 
to the commiſſioners of the great ſeal, 185, his meſſage 
to the commons about the maſters in chancery, ibid. 
and about the debts of the civil liſt, 186, the ſole media- 
tion at Cambray is offered him, which he refuſes, 189, 
alarmed at the private treaty between the emperor and 
Spain, 190, his anſwer to the commons addreſs about 
the treaty of Hanover, 192, his meflage to the commons 
about an extraordinary ſupply, 193, his letter to the cza- 
rina, 194, ſets out for his German dominions, is taken 
ill, dies at Oſnabrug, and is buried at Hanover, 203, 
204, his circumſtances and character, ibid. 
George ' Auguſtus, prince, arrives in England, 8, is de- 
clared prince of Wales, 11, the tories move to have 
a hundred thouſand pounds per ann. ſettled upon him, 
21, is made guardian of the realm, ibid. takes a progreſs 
through ſome part of the kingdom, 71, difterence be- 
tween him and the king his father, 99, is ordered to 
quit St. James's, ibid. not- appointed regent, and re- 
tires into the country, 123, who promoted this difference, 
137, the king is reconciled to him, 142. 
Gibraltar; the Spaniards deſire to have it reſtored, 133, 
Gibraltar and Port-Mahon, report of Spain giving ſome 
places in Peru in exchange for them, 144, thoſe places 
abſolutely yielded by Spain to Great-Britain, 163, the 
reſtitution of them inſiſted upon by Spain, 179, 190, 196, 
the Spaniards prepare to recover them, 192, 196, they 
make preparations for the ſiege of Gibraltar, and beſiege 
it actually, 202, whether there was a promiſe to reſtore 
it, 197, 198 
Gortz, baron, 74, ſeized, ibid. his letters, 75, &c. forms 
the project of making a peace between Sweden and Ruſ- 
ſia, 92, his letters publiſhed ibid. carries the K. of Swe- 
den the plan of peace between him and the czar, ibid. 
had an interview with the czar at Leo, 142, arreſted and 
put to death, | 94 
Grafton, Charles Fitz-Roy D. of, appointed one of the 
' lords-juſftices of Ireland, 57, made colonel of the royal 
regiment of horſe-guards, 71, made lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, 142, choſen knight of the garter, 164, made 


lord-chamberlain, 182 
Guernſey, Heneage Finch lord, created E. of Aylesford, : 2 
Guy, Thomas, founds an hoſpital for incurables, 187 


Gyllemburg, count, the Swediſh reſident, enters into a 
conſpiracy to ſet the pretender on the Engliſh throne, 73, 
ſecured, 74, author of a libel, ibid. ſcheme of his con- 
ſpiracy, 75, extracts of his letters, ibid. &c. releaſed, 93 

Gabel taken by the Auſtrians, * 262 

Gage, lord, his remarks on the convention with Spain, 232 

——, general, carries off general Braddock, 313, detached 
to command the army before Niagara, 437, aſſiſts in the 
reduction of Montreal, 455 

Gages, count, his operations in Italy, 2 54 

Galiſonicre, M. de la, conducts the French armament to 
Minorca, 322, 324, his engagement with admiral Byng, 
ibid. fter which he returns to Minorca, 325, and thence 


ſails bac to Toulon, ibid. 
Gallas, count forbid the court, 270 
Game, act concerning, paſſed, ; . 293 
Gaming-houſes, acts relating to, 291, 341 
Ganjam, in the Eaſt-Indies, deſcribed, 304 
Gardener, captain, killed in an engagement with M. du 

Queſne, 362 
Gardiner, colonel, ſlain at Preſton-Pans, 259 


Gaicoyne, fir Criſp, his noble behaviour as a magiſtrate, 296 
Gayton, captain, aſſiſts in taſting Guadaloupe, 432 
Geary, admiral, driven with fir Edward Hawke, by bad 


weather, into Torbay, 428 
Genoa, republic of, enters into a defenſive alliance with 
France, Spain, Sardinia, and Sicily, 280 
Genoele expel the Auſtrians, 266, beſieged, 269 
——— Mariners (two) murder the maſter and crew of an 
Engliſh veltel, 424 


then, ibid. characters of his chief miniſters, ;1 


in his miniſtry, 228, gets liberal ſupplies for fore wong 
ſidies, 229, declines giving a particular an fw, S lab. 
commons addreſs for a diſtinct account of mo 
for the ſecurity of trade, ibid. obtains a vor 
ibid. debates on his foreign ſubſidies, 210 addreg. 
touching the Spaniſh depredations, ibid. obtains _ 
of credit for an account of arrears due on the 3:5 00h 
211, ſets out for Hanover, to accommodate a ideen 
between it and Pruſſia, ibid. conchudes a treaty with ig 
and Spain at Seville, ibid. to which there arc obj 
in the houſe of lords, 212, empowered to prohib. 
to foreign princes, ibid. debates on his for 

dies, 213, treaty of Vienna between the emperor and 
Spain, ihiq, 


France 
ectigr 
Abit loans 
eign ſubß. 


him, 214, and between them and the king of 
violent oppoſition to his miniſtry, 215, he {tril;e; *s 
Pulteney's name out of the liſt of privy-counſeilor; Ke. 
217, ſets out for Hanover, ibid. receives the inveſting. 
of Bremen and Verden, 218, objections againſt e 
dreſs to him on the ſituation of affairs, ibid. he; ud. 
dreſſed concerning the Spaniſh depredations, ibiq. brug 
powered to augment the forces, 222, enabled to apply a 
large ſum from the ſinking-fund for the current 24 
223, debates on his ſubſidy to Denmark, ibid. vile 
Hanover, 224, ſends a fleet to Liibon, ibid. empowered 
to borrow from the finking-fund, 225, goes to Germ. 
ny, 226, miſunderſtanding between him and the prince 
ibid. gets a grant of one million to redeem South. Sci 
annuities, 227, breach between him and his ſon, 229, his 
queen dies, ibid. addreiled touching the Spaniſh depre. 
dations, 230, forbids his fon's viſitors to appear at cour 
231, ſends a fleet to the Mediterranean, ibid. acccmmy. 
dates a difference between Denmark and Hanover, ibid. 
concludes the convention with Spain, ibid. enabled 9 
rovide for his younger children, 233, his meſlage touch. 
ing a ſubſidy to Denmark, and power to augment the 
forces, ibid. grants letters of marque againſt Spain, 2%, 
declares war againſt Spain, 235, obtains a vote of credit, 
ibid. viſits his German dominions, 236, takes a body of 
Heſſians into Britiſh pay, ibid. diſcontents againſt his 
miniſtry, 237, demands an extraordinary ſupply, ibid. 
viſits Hanover, 239, for which he concludes a neutm— 
lity, and engages his vote for the elector of Bavaria, 249, 
his propoſal for a ſubſidy treaty to Sweden rejected, ibid, 
inactivity of his fleets, 241, changes in his miniſtry, 243, 
reconciliation between him and his fon, ibid. he forms 
an army in Flanders, 245, accommodates a difference 
between Pruſha and Hanover, ibid. the Daniſh court 
refuſes to renew the ſubſidy-treaty, with him, ibid. the 
attention of his miniſtry turned chiefly on the affairs of 
the continent, 246, takes a body of Heſſians and Haro. 
verians into Britiſh pay, ibid. concludes a treaty of mu- 
tual defence and guarantee with Pruſſia, ibid. he em. 
barks for Germany, 248, difference between Pruſſia and 
him as elector of Hanover, ibid. he defeats the French 
at Dettingen, 249, concludes a treaty with Aufria and 
Sardinia at Worms, ibid. declares war againtt France, 
252, ſeparate article in the treaty of Hanau, with the 
emperor, in fayour of Hanover, 253, makes alterations 


. . "pr Y „ 
in his miniſtry, 256, agrees, in the treaty of Warſaw, 0 | 


pay an annual ſubſidy to the king of Poland, ibid. viltz 
Hanover, ibid. convention between him and Pruſiay 
ibid. he returns to England, on advice of an inturice- 
tion 1n Scotland, 258, convulfions in his miniſtry, 20% 
he gets a vote of credit, 264, fruitleſs conterences be 


ry J. 
' 14, 


tween his miniſters, &c. and thoſe of France, at Hie 
267, gets 500,000. to enable him to prolecute e 
with advantage, ibid. congteſs at Aix-la-Chapelle, be, 
tween his miniſters, &c. and thoſe of France, &c. 27 

ets another ſum for the vigorous proſecution ot U mM 
ibid. he ſets out for Germany, ibid. peace Conc" 
between him and the belligerent powers at Aix-la-Cit 
pelle, 272, returns from Hanover, 273; dilterence . 
tween him and his eldeſt ſon widened, ibid. his 2 


at opening the parliament, ibid. debate on the acl p 
to him, 274, ſupplies granted him, ibid. his . 
the cloſe of the ſeſſion, 277, he rejects the addrets 01 or 
univerſity of Oxford, ibid. interpoſes between e 
Sweden, 279, ſcandalous inſults offered to his +! 5 
by the Moors, 280, his ſpecch to the parliament, 5 
ſubject of the debates on the addreſs to him, Ibid. p 
plies granted to him, 281, he harangues the pr 
and ſets out for Hanover, 283, interteres in the on 
between Ruſſia and Sweden, 284, endeavours to mo 


archduke Joſeph elected king of the Romans, ibid. g 
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& ſubſidy to the electors of Bavaria, Mentz, and Cologn, 
ibid. lends the elector of Saxony money on a moitgage, 
ibid. concludes a treaty with Spain, 285, his ſpeech to 
the parliament, ibid. debates on the addreſs to him, ibid. 
&c. ſupplies granted him, 286, his meſſage to parliament 
concerning a regency, ibid. his ſpeech at the end of the 
ſeflion, 288, he interpoſes in the difference between the 
czarina and king of Pruſſia, 289, and continues his in— 
trigues for electing a king of the Romans, ibid. grants a 
ſubſidy to the elector of Saxony, 290, his ſpeech at the 


opening the ſeſſion of parliament, ibid. ſupplies granted 


him, 291, motion for an addrefs againſt his ſubſidiary 
treaties, 292, he prorogues the parliament, ibid. and ſets 
out for Germany, ibid. diſputes between him and the 
king of Pruſſia, concerning Eait-Friefland and the cap- 
ture of ſome Pruſſian ſhips, ibid. he engages in a ſubti- 
diary treaty with the elector palatine, 293, but is diſap- 

inted in a deſign of getting a king of the Romans 
elected, ibid. his ſpeech at the meeting of the parliament, 
ibid. ſupplies granted him, 1bid. his harangue at the 
cloſe of the ſeſſion, 296, proceedings of the diet of the 
empire in the diſpute between him and the king of Prul- 
ſia, relating to Eaſt-Frieſland, 297, in which he is ſup- 
ported by the queen of Hungary, 1bid. his quarrel with 
the city of Munſter, ibid. he opens the ſeſſion with a 
ſpeech, 3o1, ſupplics granted him, ibid. his ſpeech be- 
fore the diffolution of the parliament, 302, he makes 
changes in his miniſtry, ibid. harmony reſtored in his 
family, ibid. he opens the new parliament by commil- 
ſion, ibid. harangues the parhament, 309, ſupplies 
granted him, ibid. his new ſubſidies to Saxony and Bava- 
ria, in conſideration of Hanover, allowed by parliament, 
ibid. his meſſage to the commons on an apparent rupture 
with France, 310, he gets an additional ſupply, ibid. 
his ſpeech at the end of the ſeſſion, 311, he prepares 
for war, ibid. motion againſt his going to Hanover, ibid. 
he nominates a regency, ibid. and ſets out for Germany, 
ibid. rupture between him and France, 312, he gives 
orders for making general repriſals on the French, ibid. 
concludes an extrordinary treaty with Heſle-Canlel in 
defence of Hanover, 316, he returns to England, and 


enters into a ſubſidiary treaty with Ruſſia for the defence 


of his German dominions, ibid. he enters into a negotiation 
with Pruſſia, 317, ſtate of his navy, ibid. his ſpeech to 
the parliament, 318, and their remarkable addreſſes, ibid. 
his anſwer to thoſe addreſſes, ibid. alterations in his mi— 
niſtry, ibid. he concludes a treaty with Pruſſia, 320, his 
ſpeech at the end of the ſeſſion, ibid. his minilter's an- 
ſwer to the French ſecretary's letter, ibid. he makes a 
requiſition of 6000 Dutch troops, 321, which the ſtates 
decline complying with, ibid. his metlage to the parlia- 
ment, ibid. he imports Hanoverians and Heſhans, ibid. 
his proclamation concerning horſes and cattle in caſe of 
an invaſion, 326, a mutual declaration of war between 
him and France, ibid. 327, he receives an addreſs from 
the city of London on the conduct of his miniſters, ibid. 
his motives for the war in Germany, 332, meaſures taken 
by him and the king of Pruſſia, 333, his ſpeech at open- 
ing the parliament, 338, his meſſage concerning admi- 
ral Byng, 339, ſupplies granted to him, 339, 340, his 
meſſage concerning the German war, 340, and a farther 
ſupply, ibid. his harangue at the cloſe of the ſeſſion, 345, 
petitions from lord Torrington and admiral Byng pre- 
ſented to him, 346, his meſſage concerning that admi— 
ral, ibid. he commands mr. Pitt and mr. Legge to re- 
fign, 348, which occaſions clamours, ibid. and addreſſes 
to him, ibid. the queen of Hungary's and the czarina's 
anſwers to the propoſals for reſtoring the tranquillity of 
Germany, 358, his preparations for the defence of Ha- 
nover, 361, publiſhes a manifeſto, ibid. he raiſes an 
army of Hanoverians, ibid. his electorate laid under 
contribution, 362, 363, convention for 1t at Cloſter-Se- 
ven, 364, his miniſters quit the Auſtrian dominions, 366, 
his miniſter's memorial to the Dutch, 372, letter to him 
from the king of Pruſſia, ibid. his anſwer thereto, 373, 
his reaſon as elector for taking up arms, ibid. his elec- 
toral miniſter diſmiſſed from Vienna, 374, his ſpeech 
at the opening the ſeſſion of parliament, 375, remarks 
on it, ibid. ſupplies granted him, ibid. obſervations on 
them, 376, his meſſage to the commons, 377, confi- 
dence repoſed in him with reſpect to the falaries of the 
Judges, ibid. his ſecond treaty with Pruſſia, ibid. he 
cloſes the ſeſſion by commiſſion, 381, makes vigorons 
preparation, ibid. his daughter, the princeſs Caroline, 


dies, 382, the adminiſtration of his electorate changed 


dy the French, 394, decree of the Aulick council againſt 


Numb. 108. 
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him as elector, 396, his miniſter's memorial in anſwer 
thereto, and the parallel publiſhed by the court of 
France, ibid. his electoral dominions aga'n invaded by 
the French, 398, his electoral memorial to the diet of 
the empire, in anſwer to a decree of the Aulick council, 
405, his particular reply to the parallel publiſhed by the 
court of Verſailles, 406, he is alarmed with an invaſion 
from France, 407, his miniſter's anſwer to the Dutch 
charge againſt the Br tiſh cruiſers, 408, and conference 
with them on that ſubject, 409, arts and fciences not 
munificiently encouraged by h.m or his miniſters, 411, 
he opens the ſeſſion of parliament by commiſſion, 412, 
borrows money as elector of Hanover, ibid. remarks cn 
the ſpeech to parliament, 413, he concludes a third 
treaty with Pruſſia, ibid. addrefles of both houſes to him, 
ibid. reflexions on his Pruſſian alliance, ibid. ſupplies 
granted him, ibid. meſſages from him to the commons, 
414, 422, he cloſes the ſeſſion by commithon, bid. his 
army ſupplied w th recruits by the bounty of ſeveral com- 
munities, 423, the death of his daughter, the princeſs of 
Orange, ib d. and grand-daughter, princeſs Elizabeth 
Caroline, ibid. his metlages to the parlament concern 
ing an unexpected invaſion from France, 427, addreſſes 
by the commons for a monument to general Wolfe, 443, 
his troops in America and Germany ſupplied with divers 
neceflaries by private contributions, ibid. memorial de- 
livered in his name by duke Louis of Brunſwick, 453, 
arret of the evangelical body at Ratiſbon in his favour, 
with the emperor's anſwer to it, ibid. his reception of 
the Dutch depuries, 454, his miniſter's memorial to the 
{lates-general, ibid. with the counter-memorial by the 
French embailador, ibid. he opens the ſeſſion of partia- 
ment by commiſſion, 456, ſubitance of the addreffes of 
both houſes to him, 457, ſupplies granted him, ibid. 
with reflections, 458, he is enabled to make leaſes in 
Cornwall, 463, he cloſes the ſeſſion of parliament by 
commiſſion, 464, remarks on his miniſtry's negle& of 
of the ſcope of the war, 465, captures by his and the 
French cruiſers, 470, he defrays the charge of four aſtro- 
nomers to the Eait-Indies, 478, ſends an embaſſador ex- 
traordinary to Portugal, 479, his mimilter's memorial to 
the Dutch concerning their hoſtilities in Bengal, ibid. 
he is offered Breda by the {tates-general for holding a 
congreſs, 480, Auſtrian miniſter's anſwer to his memo- 
ria} deliveied at the Hague, by duke Louis of Brunſ- 
wick, bid. his electoral dominions invaded by the French, 
483, his memorial to the diet at Ratiſbon concerning his 
being threatened with the ban of the empue, and the 
elector of Cologn's conduct, 468, his death, 490, cha- 
racer, ibid. re-capitulation of the principal events of 
his reign, ibid. lamentation for h's death, 49:, ſtate 
of commerce dur ng h s reign, ibid. of religion and phi- 
lofophy, ibid. of fanaticiſm, ib d. of mutaphyſics and 
medicine, 492, of agriculture, ib d. of mechanics, ibid. 
of genius, ibid. of muſic, 493, pa nting, ibid. and ſculp- 
ture, ibid. diſpoſition of the forces and navy a little be- 
fore h's death, ib d. &c. 
George III. born, 230, an act for the ſettlement of a re- 
gency, in caſe of his ſucceeding to the crown in his mi- 


nority, 287, congratulations on his majority, 424 
Georgia, the colony of, ſettled, 217, deſcribed, 308 
Geriah, Angria's fort, taken, | 332 
German officers employed in America, 319 


war, the motives of, 333, reflections on, 337, 339, 
375» 370» 377, 385» 387, 392, 394, 452, 458 


Gibbon, mr. a clauſe of his ſpeech, 242 
Gibſon, mr. proceedings againſt, 288 
Gilchriſt, captain, his Becel 375, 426, he is diſabled by 
a grape- hot, ibid. 
Gin act pafled, 225, repealed, ; 247 
Gingins, captain, his proceedings in the Eaſt-Indies, 305 
Giſors, count de, killed at Crevelt, | 397 
Gilt, mr. his indirect conduct in America, 300 
Glaſgow, magiſtrates of, gets a gratuity of 10, 00l. 274 
Glatz, reduced by general Laudhon, 485 
Glengary's caſtle plundered and deſtroyed, 263 
Glover, mr. pleads the cauſe of the London merchants be- 
fore the commons, 243 
Gold coin, order concerning, with remarks, 422 
plate, dealers in, taxes upon, 418 
Gordon, duke of, attends the duke of Cumberland at Aber- 
deen, 262 
— , lord Lewis, defeats Macleod and Culcairn at In- 
verary, 261 

„ admiral, beſieges Dantzick, 222 

—, major, re-enforces major Brereton, 444 


— 
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Gore, captain, killed, | 445 
Goree, unſucceſsfully attacked, 389, but reduced, 392 
Gotha taken by the combined army of France and the = 
ire, 3 
Genionin ſurrendered to the French, 363, evacuated, 396, 
repoſſeſſed by them, 398, 448, and abandoned, 449, re- 
taken by them, 8 


| 4 
| Gower, lord, diſtinguiſhes himſelf againſt the miniſtry, 


211, 238, created lord privy-ſeal, 244, 256, 
Gramont, counteſs of, a French ſhip of war, taken, 375 
Granby, marquis of, (duke of Rutland's fon) compliment- 
ed by prince Ferdinand at Minden, 449, conducts the 

Britiſh cavalry at Warbourg, 482, his account of that 


action, ibid. 
Grant, ſir Archibald, expelled the houſe of commons, 216 
, colonel, killed at fort St. Lazar, 239 

, colonel, defeated and taken near Fort du Queſne, 

% 370 

, general, detached by general 8 48 5 
Granville (Carteret) earl of, reſigns, the ſeals 255, which 


he re-accepts, and again gives up, 263, his remarks on 


the bill for the Britiſh fiſhery, 283 


Graves, captain, his ſucceſs, 426 


Greenwich magazine, a& for removing, 461, bill for the 
more effectual ſecuring the payment of prize-money, &c. 
to the hoſpital of, 464 

, man of war taken, 374 

Grenville, mr. his motion concerning continental connex- 
tions, . 251 

, Captain, killed at ſea, 270 

„hon. George, oppoſes the reduction of the num- 

ber of ſeamen, 286, conſtituted treaſurer of the navy, 

302, his motions in favour of the ſeamen, 343, 378 

, hon. James, appointed a commiſſioner of the trea- 


ſury, 343 
„general, conducts a re-enforcement to the allied 
army, 383, ſignaliſes himſelf at Corbach, ibid. 


Guadaloupe, iſland, deſcribed, 432, an account of the re- 
duction of it by commodore Moore and general . 
ibid. 

Gueldres, beſieged by the French, 357, 361, capitulates, 366 
Guernſey, lord, oppoſes the extention of the penalties of 
. treaſon, 252 


H. 


Halifax, Charles, Montague lord, made one of the commiſ- 
ſioners of the treaſury, 11, created E. of Halifax, 12, and 
knight of garter, ibid. his character of biſhop Burnet, 19, 
his death and character, 22 
Hanmer, fir Thomas, his ſpeech upon preſenting the civil 
lift and lottery bills, 5 
Harcourt, fir Simon, obtains a pardon for lord Boling- 
broke, 179 
Harley, Robert, goes to wait upon K. George at Greenwich, 
but is not taken notice of, 8, erects a chamberlain's court 
in Scotland, g, attends at the king's coronation, 12, his 
conduct very extraordinary, 18, takes his ſeat in the 
| houſe of lords, 20, impeached of high-treaſon, 24, his 
ſpeech in his own defence, 27, he is carried to the Tower, 
ibid. debate in the houſe of commons on his anſwer, 28, 
preſents a petition to the houſe of lords, 94, his trial, 
ibid. he is diſcharged, 96, forbid the court, ibid. excep- 
ted out of the act of grace, 97, his ſpeech upon the mut1- 
ny-bill, 104, and on the repeal of the ſchiſm- bill, 118, is 
againſt the peerage-bill, 121, he dies, 183, his 9 
ibid. 

Highlanders in Scotland do not declare themſelves, but 
provide powder and ball, 17, attempt to ſurprize Edin- 
burgh-Caſtle, 31, cannot be perſuaded to enter England, 
41, had been tutored by the E. of Wintoun, and told, 
that if they entered England, they would be all cut to 
pieces, or taken and fold for ſlaves, ibid. diſguſted at 
being joined with papiſts in Lancaſhire, 42. See Rebels. 
Act for diſarming them, 187 
Hiſtory, modern, profeſſors of it founded, 183 
Hoadley, Benjamin, biſhop of Bangor (now of Wincheſter) 
publiſhes his preſervative and ſermon, 91, repreſentation 

of the convocation about them, with his anſwer, ibid. &c. 


his ſpeech in parliament, 118 
Hoher, Francis, fails with a ſquadron to the Weſt-Indies, 
| | 130 

Habeas corpus act, proceedings on, 380 


Haddick, general, lays Berlin under contribution, 368, un- 
dertakes the ſiege of Torgau, 403, which he is forced to 
abandon, 404, joins the imperial army, and is worſted 
by the Pruſſians at Corbitz, 452 


Hanover taken by the French, 362, 363, the adminig 


Haddock, admiral ſent to the Mediterranean, 230, th 
niſh and French fleets paſs by him unmoleſted. e dhe. 
Haines, ——, perpetrates ſeveral murders, but ec, 
Haldane, colonel, attends general Hopſon t 
Indies, 
„captain, aſſiſts in the reduction of Pond 
Haldemane, colonel, detaches to la Galette, 
Hale, colonel, gratified with preſents for bringing the 5 
of the ſurrender of Quebeck, REN 
Halket, fir Peter, killed, 442 
Halifax, Montague, E. of, ſignaliſes himſelf by his o 
tion to the miniſtry, 237, promotes the ſettlement 118 
va- Scotia, , * 
| town, in Nova- Scotia, founded, l 
Halſey, captain, hanged for murder, 276 
Hamburgh menaced by the French and Auſtrian cout; 1 
Hamilton, duke of, petitions the houſe of lords Bhs Tv 
election of the Scottiſh peers, W 
„count, his declaration in name of the Sy 
his invading Pruttan Pomerania, 371, he is force 
treat, 353, his progreſs in Pomerania, 405, 


pes, af 
5, 
o the Went 


cherry, & 


224 
edes On 
d to re. 
he rows up 


his commiſſion, | ibid 
, mr. governor of Pennſylvania, his propoſal for th, 
ſafety of the Britiſh traders on the Ohio, 300, 4 ; 
ment between him and the aſſembly, 313, he con 
treaty with the Delaware Indians, 330, aſſiſts at 
with ſeveral tribes of Indians at Eaſton, 
Handel, George Frederick, his death, 


agree. 
cludes 3 
4 treaty 
433 
425 
rau. 


on of it changed by them, 394, the duke de Randay', 
generous and humane conduct there, 396, it is abandy. 
ed by the French, ibid. who enter the dominions of ;: 
again, 399, 448, and evacuate them, 549, complaints ct 
its army violating the neutrality of the Dutch territories 
454, 1ts territories repoſſeſſed by the French, 42 
Hanoverian forces, debates concerning, 247, 453, brought 
into England, 321, ſent bac to their own country, 333 
Hardwicke, lord, created chancellor, 226, defends the cn. 
vention with Spain, 233, propoſes the extenſion of the 
penalties of treaſon, 252, frames the marriagc-act, 29, 
created an ear], 302, 
Hardy, fir Charles, returns from Cape-Breton, 392, driven 
with admiral Hawke by bad weather into Torbay, 428 
Harland, captain, ſent to burn two ſhips off Toulon, 42; 


Harleian collection of manuſcripts purchaſed by parli- 


ment, 296 
Harley, lord, earl of Oxford's ſon, his motion concerning 
the Jews, 301 
Harper, Janet, her great age, 45 


Harche, general, commands a body of Auſtrians in Sela, 
402, forms the ſiege of Neiſs, 403, which he is obliged 
to abandon, 40 

Harrington, colonel, Stanhope, created lord, and ſecretary 
of ſtate, 210, earl and preſident of the council, 2.43, fe 
cretary of ſtate, 264 

Harriſon, captain, aſſiſts in taking the Arethuſa, 426 

Hartington, marquis of, D. of Devonſhire's fon, his govern- 
ment of Ireland, 320. See Devonſhire. 

Harvy, major, ſent to ſummon Niagara, | 437 

Haviland, colonel, detached againſt the Iſle au Noix, 47;, 
aſſiſts in the reduction of Montreal, 470 

Havre-de-Grace bombarded by admiral Rodney, 477 

Hawke, fir Edward, defeats the French at ſea, 270, {nt 0! 
a cruiſe, 312, 316, and to ſuperſede adm. Byng, 323, be 
ſails to Minorca, 325, his operations in the Mediterranean, 
326, and expedition againſt Rochefort, 348, he fall for 
the bay of Biſcay, 383, diſtreſſes the French marine n 
Baſque road, and at the iſle of Rhe, 362, fails with lord 
Anſon to the bay of Biſcay, 384, blocs up the harvour 0! 
Breſt, 428, he is driven by ſtreſs of weather into Toros 
ibid. from whence he fails, and falls in with M. de Cor 
flans' ſquadron, ibid. over which he obtains a complete 
victory, 429, he is gratified with a penſion, and his meft 
approved by the parliament, ibid. his operations 1 th 
bay of Quiberon, 477 

Hawley, general, worſted at Falkirk, 5 

Hay, lord Charles, ſails for America, 55 

„dr. appointed a lord of the admiralty, 34 

Hendrick, an Indian chief, killed, ; * 

Henley, lord, oppoſes a miniſterial motion concerning 
Weſtminſter election, 288, appointed lord-KRecpet, 396 
high-ſteward at the trial of E. Ferrers, - 

Henry, prince of Pruſſia, his bravery at the battle of * 
359, and Kolin, 361, brings off the rear of the Pru - 

rom Litmeritz, 365, is wounded at Roſbach, 379» Fe. 
the command of a ſeparate army, 399, is in danger 0 
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in ſurrounded, 401, until re-enforced by his brother, 
ibid. he penetrates into Bohemia, 450, enters Franconia, 
aad obliges the im erial army to retire, ibid. makes a 
forced march, and furpriſes general Vehla, 452, relieves 


Breſlau, : 486 
Henſey, dr. Florence, convicted of treaſon, 410, prong. 
ed i ibid. 
Heritable juriſdiction, &c. in Scotland aboliſhed, 267 
Hernhutters, their tenets, 492 
Heros French man of war deſtroyed, 429 


Herring filhery erected, 282, laws for the improvement of, 
34! 
Hervy, lord vice-chamberlain, ſome account of, 215, called 
up to the houſe of peers, 222, diveſted of his polt of 
privy-ſeal, 248, oppoles the continuation of the penalties 
of treaſon, 252 
— captain, re-enforces admiral Byng, 322, deſtroys. a 
French ſhip at Malta, | 387 
Heſſe-Caſſel, prince of, marries the princeſs Mary, 236, ar- 
rives in Scotland, 262 
, Wm. landgrave of, precautions taken by him 
on his ſon's turning Roman chatholick, 308, his advan- 
tageous treaty with Britain, 316, be lends a body of his 
troops into England, 321, his territories taken poſſeſſion 
of by the French, 363, the Swediſh anſwer to his memo- 
rial, 372, decree of the Aulick council againſt him, ibid. 
plan of a treaty propoted by him to France, 395, remarks 
on that plan and his conduct, ibid. his intended defecti— 
on prevented by a new turn of affairs, ibid. his territories 
evacuated by the French, 397, who re-invade them, 398, 
he gets a large ſum beſides his ſubſidy from Britain, to 
falicitate his return to his dominions, 414, his capital 
taken by the French, 447, and evacuated, 449, arret of 
the evangelical body at Ratiſbon in his favour, with the 
emperor's anſwer, 453, his death, 480 
, Frederick, ſucceeds to the landgraviate of, 
480, exactions in his territories by the French, 481, his 


„ 


— —— — 


capital poſſeſſed by them, 483 
Heſſian troops difputes about, 209, 210, brought into Eng- 
land, 321, bill tor quartering them, 341 
Hewſon, his conſpiracy at New-York, 241 
Highland dreſs aboliſhed, 271 


Highlanders, their bravery and loſs at Ticonderoga, 391, a 
detachment of them ſent to the Weſt-Indies, 431, they 
aſſiſt in taking Guadaloupe, 433, ſent to North-Ame- 
rica, 435, ſome of their feats at Quebeck, 440, 441, 474, 
La Gallette, 475, Eybach, 480, Warbourg, 482, at Zi- 
erenberg, | ibid. 

High-trealon, bill enlarged, 252, its penalties prolonged, 
ibid. its laws enforced in the Highlands, 271 

Highways.—See Wheels. 

Hill, major, ſignaliſes himſelf at Corbach, 279 

Hillſborough, (Hill) carl of, appointed comptroller of the 
houſhold, 302 

Holbourne; admiral, ſent with a ſquadron to North-Ame- 
rica, 311, 351, arrives at Hallifax, 352, makes two trips 
to Louiſbourg, 353, where his fleet ſuffers greatly by a 
hurricane, ibid. he returns to England, ibid. 


Holderneſſe (D'Arcy) E. of, continued ſecretary of ſtate, 302 | 


Holmes, admiral, his engagement with a French ſquadron, 
30, he compels the French to evacuate Embden, 383, 
ails to Cape-Breton, 437, his operations againſt Quebeck, 

440, 441, 442, thanked by the houſe of commons, 443, 
his conduct and ſucceſs at Jamaica, | 477 
Holſtein Beck, Frederick, prince of, killed at Prague, 359 
Holſtein-Gottorp, George, prince of, his activity at Nor- 
kitten, 367, he is ſent to harraſs the Ruffians, ibid. de- 
ſpached to the relief of Pruſſian Pomerania, 371, re-en- 
forces the allied army, 396, his ſtation in the battle of 
Creveldt, 397, diflodges a body of the French from Frey- 
inſtenau, 447, his behaviour at Minden approved, 449, 


he repulſes M. de St. Germain at Erſdorf, 481 
Holwell, mr. his defence at Calcutta, and cruel uſage there, 
339, 331 


Home, E. of, commander of the Glaſgow regiment, 261 
Hood, captain, takes the Bellona, 426 
Hopſon, general, ſent to North-America, 351, and to the 
Weſt-Indies, 431, his operations at Martinique, ibid. &c. 
and at Guadaloupe, 432, where he dies, 
orn, count, worſts the French at Eglen, 368 
Horn, William-Andrew, detection of a murder committed 


by him, 465 
Hotham, captain, his ſucceſs, 426 
Houſes, an additional tax on, 377 


How, lord, his death and character, | © 
lord, his engagement with part of a French ſquadron, 
311, ſent in purſuit of a French man of war, 349, reduces 
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the iſle of Aix, ibid. conducts the marine armament ſent 
againſt St. Maloes, 384, Cherbourg, ibid. and to the 
neighbourhood of St. Maloes, 385, he patronifes mr. Ir- 
win in his ſcheme for finding the longitude, 425, his ope- 
rations in the bay of Quiberon, _ 478 
, colonel, his operations at Quebeck, 441 
Hudſon's-bay, attempt to open the commerce to, 276 
Hughes, captain, his tuccels, 426, fails with a ſquadron to 
re-enforce commodore Moore, 431, returns to England, 


4 
Hughley reduced by admiral Watſon and colonel Clive, 15 
Huguely, in the Eaſt-Indies, deſcribed, 242 
Hulſen, general, his operations in Bohemia, 4.50, he marches 

with count Dohna into Poland, 451, he engages part of 
the imperial army, 487, abandons Berlin, ibid. joins the 
king's army, : 488 
Hume, captain James, killed in a naval engagement, 383 
Hungary, queen of, her dominions invaded by Pruſſia, 236, 
239, her territories partitioned by treaty between France 
and Pruſſia, among Saxony, Bavaria, and Pruſſia, 240, 
fidelity of her Hungarians, ibid. convention between her 
and Pruſſia, 244, with the emperor, 248, her dominions 
invaded by Pruſſia, 2 54, treaty between her and Saxony, 
and the young elector of Bavaria, 256, and Pruſſia, ibid. 
her hereditary dominions ſecured by the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 272, oppolition in the Britiſh parliament to her 
demand of her arrears, 274, her internal conduct, 280, 
her declaration concerning the diſputes between Ruſlia 
and Sweden, 284, propola!s for electing her eldeſt fon 
king of the Romans, 284, 289, 293, ſhe lupports the elec- 
tor of Hanover's pretenſions to Eati-Friefland, 297, treaty 
between her and the duke of Modena, ibid. the liitens to 
the French propoſals, 316, refuſes auxiliaries to England, 
317, treaty between her, France. and Kuſſia, 332, ſhe 
endeavours to fruſtrate the K. of Pruitia's deſigns, 335, 
her anſwer to that prince's demands, ibid. her kingdom 
of Bohemia invaded by his troops, 335, her army tights 
the Pruſſian at Lowoſchutz, ibid. the demands from Bri- 
tain and Holland their ſtipulated ſuccours, 336, two ar- 
wies ſent to her. aſſiſtance by the king of France, 356, 
one of which ſeiſes ſeveral places belonging to Pruſſia for 
her ule, 357, the czarina ſends an army, and equips a 
fleet, for her aſuſtance, 356, ſkirmiſhes between her troops 
and the Pruſlians on the trontiers of Bohemia, 357, her 
anſwer to the Britiſh propolals, 358, her kingdom of Bo- 
hemia is a ſecond time invaded by the K. of Pruſſia, ibid. 
her troops defcated at Richenberg, ibid. and near Prague, 
ibid. &c. but rout the Pruſſians at Kolin, 360, ſhe recalls 
her miniſters from London, and orders the Britiſh mi— 
niſters to quit her dominions, 366, ſhe cuts off the com- 
munication between Oltend, &c. and England, ibid. her 
reaſons for ſo doing, ibid. ſhe admits French garriſons 
into Oſtend and Neiuport, ibid. threatens Hamburgh, 
ibid. receives the revenues of Cleves and la Marcke, 367, 
her forces defeat the Pruſſians at. Goerlitz, 368, and lay 
Berlin under contribution, ibid. they rout the Pruſſians 
near Breſlaw, and take ſome places in Sileſia, 370, her 
kingdom of Bohemia laid under contribution, ibid. her ar- 
my is defeated at Lifla, ibid. ſhe loſcs Sileſia, 371, diſmiſſes 
the Hanoverian miniſter, 374, her dominions of Boke- 
mia, Glatz, and Moravia invaded by the Pruſſans, 399, 
her troops force the K. of Pruſha to abandon the fiege of 
Olmutz, 400, they ſurpriſe and defeat him at Hochkir- 
chen, 402, &c. her reſcript to the ſcveral courts of the 
empire, 405, the clector of Hanover's memorial to the 
imperial diet with reſpect to his f{ervices to her, ibid. the 
title of apoſtolical queen conferred upon her by pope 
Benedict XIV. 406, ſkirmiſhes between her troops and the 
allies, 450, her dominions of Bohemia invaded by prince 
Henry of Pruſſia, ibid. altercations between her and the K. 
of Pruſſia, ibid. part of her army re-cntorces the Ruſſians 
before the battle of Cunerſdorf, 451, her troops worſted 
ar Corbitz, Hyerſwerda and Pretich, ibid. they ſurround 
and take the Pruſſian army under general Finck, 453, and 
that under general Diercke, ibid. her anſwer to che Eng- 
liſh and Pruſſian memorial concerning a congrels, 480, 
advantages gained by her forces over the Pruſiians in 
Saxony, 485, they defeat an army of Pruſſians at Land— 
ſhut and reduce Glatz, ibid. are worſted at Lignitz, 487, 
and under general Beck, ibid. they take poſſeſſion of Ber- 
lin, ibid. her army defeated at Torgau, 4.88 
Hunger, a deplorable inſtance of at ſea, 425 
Hunter, Thomas Orby, eſq. appointed a lord of the admi- 
ralty, 


| 2 
Huſke, 2 his conduct at Falkirk of 
Huchinſonians, their principles, | 492 
Huzzen, captain, his ſtation at Quebeck, 474 
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Hynde Cotton, fir John, his ſpeech on the ſeptennial act, 


221, and on the army, 229, accepts a place, 25 5 
Hyndford (Carmichael) E. of mediates the treaty of Breſ- 
lau between Pruſſia and Hungary, 244, concludes a trea- 
ty for a body of Ruſhans, 250 


I. 


Jacobites, promote addreſſes for diſſolving the union, 15, 
carry on their deſigns in Scotland with ſecrecy and order, 
28, importune the L. Kenmure to take arms for the pre- 
tender, 35, their number increaſes, | 70 

Janſſen, fir Theodore, expelled the houſe of commons, and 
taken into cuſtody, 1 54, his information before the com- 
mittee of the houſe of commons, 156, Horatio Walpole 
and fir Richard Steele ſpeak in his favour, 159 

Tekyll, fir Joſeph, his ſpeech in favour of the E. of Oxford, 
23, 26, and of the D. of Ormond, 24, prepares a bill to 
attaint ſeveral of the rebels, 59, is one of the ſelect com- 
mittee for the South-Sea affair, 152, made one of the 
commiſſioners of the great-ſeal, 188 

Jennings, ſir John, made one of the commiſſioners of the 
admiralty, 11 

Jerſey, William Villiers E. of, a warrant iſſued out to ap- 
prebend him, 31 

Ilay, Archibald Campbell E. of, cauſes K. George to be 

roclaimed in Scotland, 4, ſaves Inverary from falling 
into the hands of the rebels, 38, removed from all his 
employments, 69, made lord privy-ſeal for Scotland, 163 

Invaſion; an invaſion deſigned from Sweden, 74, &c. 

Ireland, great number of papiſts there to be dreaded, , 
Wood's half-pence coined for that kingdom, and great 
uneaſineſs about them, 180 

Jacobites, their intrigues, 251, 288, &c, 

Jabnus, baron takes ſeveral places in Sileſia from the Pruſ- 
ſians, 367, is driven by M. de la Mothe Fouquet out of 
Glatz, 399, intercepts the convoy deſigned for the Puſ- 
ſian army before Olmutz, ibid. 

Jamaica, deliberations concerning the ſugar-trade of, 274, 
enquiry into admiral Knowles's management there, 345, 
inſurrection of the negroes there, 476, regulations in that 
iſland, 476 

Jamonville, M. put to death, 308 

Janſeniſm, diſturbances in France, on account of, 280, 292, 

NS 2097, 309, 312, 338, 407 

Jefferies, lieutenant-colonel, his gallantry in defence of St. 


Philip's fort, 325 
Jekyl, fir Joſeph, his ſpeech on _—_ mercenaries, 210 
„captain, his operations at Guadaloupe, 432 
Jenkins, captain, his ear cut off by the Spaniards, 232 
Jennings, colonel, his behaviour at Carrickfergus, 471, 25 


which he is thanked by the Iriſh houſe of commons, ibid. 
Jeſuits, their eſtates in Portugal ſequeſtered, for a conſpi- 
racy, againſt the king, 156, their army routed at Para- 
guay, 2 74 
Jews, an act for the naturalization of them paſſed, 294, re- 
pealed, 301, motion for repealing a former act in favour 
of them, | | ibid. 
Ilay (Campbell) E. of, oppoſes the penſion- bill, 214, his 
ſentiments of Porteous's murder, 227, he defends the 
convention with Spain, 233, becomes D. of Argyle, 252 


Ilcheſter, Stephen Fox, created lord, 238 
Imhoff, general, defeats M. de Chevret at Meer, 398, re- 
takes Munſter, 449 


Imperialiſts.—See empire, 

Impriſonment of debtors, when authoriſed, 420. —See 
debtors, 

Inquiry into the charitable corporation, 216, ſale of the E. 
of Derwentwater's eſtate, 217, the produce of the directors 
of the South-Sea eſtates, 219, the election of the Scottiſh 
peers, 224, E. of Orford's conduct, 243 

Invincible man of war loſt, 383 

John V. K. of Portugal, his death and character, 285 


Johnſon, ſir William, undertakes an expedition againſt Crown- 


Point, 314, encamps at Lake-George, ibid. where he is 
attacked by the French, ibid. and entirely defeats them, 
ibid. he retreats, 315, reward beſtowed upon him ibid. 
his deputy aſſiſts in effecting an alliance with the In- 
dians, 435, of whom he aſſembles a conſiderable num- 
ber, 437, he defeats the French near Niagara, and reduces 


the fortreſs, ibid. remarks on his conduct, ibid. he aſſiſts 


at the reduction of Montreal, 475, 476 

| , mr. murdered, Ms 

Joſeph, K. of Portugal, his acceſſion, 285, ſome account of 
his internal conduct, 292, 309, his reſtrictions on the Bri- 
tiſh commerce, ibid. dreadful earthquake at his capital, 
318, attempt againſt his life, 407, neutrality of his coaſts 
violated by the Engliſh, 427, detection and puniſhment 


lord-keeper, and baron of Ockham, 1% 
Kingſton, William Pierpoint D. of, appointed keeper of 
the privy-ſeal, 77 
Kinnoul, George Hay lord, engaged in the rebellion, 29, 
impriſoned, 30 
Knight, Robert, caſhier of the South-Sea company, ex 
mined by the lords, 153, withdraws out of the kingdom, 


of the conſpirators againſt him, 456, miſunderſta $a 
between him and the pope, 479, receives ſatisfaciio, "ng 
the inſult of his neutrality, tor 
, archduke, ſcheme for electing him kin; oy 
Romans, 282 8 "uy the 
Ireland, diſputes in, concerning prerogative and pie 53 
oa, which are compoſed, 320, it is threatened mg 
3 invaſion, 428, 429, loyalty of the catholich 
ibid. dangerous inſurrection on an apprehengon . 
union with Britain, ibid. invaſion there by M. Than 

TY 


Se, 
With 1 
there 


Iriſh wool, and woollen yarn, allowed to be imported 
England, 2 ſalted beef, pork, and bu 2 
8 294, Pork, iter allowed tg 
be imported, 459, and cattle and tallow, 41), remarkal; 
adventure of five mariners, 5 
Iron, proceedings on the bill for encouraging the ape 
tion of, from North-America, 
Irroquois.— See Five Nations 
Irwin, mr. his ſcheme for finding the longitude at ſea, ,,. 
Judges reflex ion on the grant for the augmentation of their 
ſalaries, 377, proceedings on the bill for augmentin» thei 
ſalaries, 8 41 
Juſte, French man of war loſt, 8 
Juſtices of the peace, reflections on, 291, 294, 310 * 
Juſtifying proofs, publiſhed by authority at Berlin, 36 
337, remarks on them, ibid. 


K. 


Kelly, George, alias Johnſon, taken up, 170, burns his 
apers, ibid. employed in the conſpiracy, 175, bill tg 
inflict pains and penalties on him, ibid. 
Kenmure, William Gordon lord viicount, takes up arms 
for the pretender, 35, his character, 37, taken priſyne; 
at Prefton, 44, brought to the bar of the houle of lords, 
and pleads guilty, 59, condemned, ibid. great intercef. 
ſion in his behalf, ibid. executed, bo 
Kennet, White, his advertifements about the biſhop of Ban. 
or's ſermon, 63 
Kent, Henry de Grey earl of, made one of the lords of the 
bedchamber, 12, lord-ſteward of the houſhold, 69 
King, fir Peter, made a congratulatory ſpeech to K. George 
on his public entry, 8, appointed chief Juſtice of the 
common: pleas, 15, made ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, 


— 


8 
282, 342, 


ibid, proclamation to apprehend him, 154, his books 
and papers ſecured, and the whole account relating to 
him, ibid. 155 
Keene, fir Benjamin, his negotiation at Madrid, 285, zog, 
his memorial there, 317 
Keith, veldt-mareſchal, wounded at Oczakow, 229, lent 
with an army into Sweden, 249, conducts the Pruſſian 
army into Bohemia, 335, his gallantry at the battle ot 
Lowoſchutz, ibid. he accompanies the king of Pruſſia a 
ſecond time into Bohemia, 358, inveſts Prague, 359, 9 
poſes the king of Pruſſia's attacking count Daun at ho- 
lin, 360, brings off the rear of the Pruſſians after that 
action, 361, encamps at Leitmeritz, 365, accompanie 
the king to Erfurth, 368, left commander at Lelp!'s, 
369, detached into Saxony and Bohemia, 370, conducts 
the firſt column of the Pruſſians into Moravia, 399, 40. 
pointed to ſuperintend the ſiege of Olmuz, ibid. he 
brings off the artillery from Olmutz, 400, puts to flight 
an incommoding Auſtrian party on the hills of Hollitz, 
ibid. ſuſtains the Auſtrian's chief attac at Hochkirchen 
402, a particular account of his behaviour and r 
there, ibid. 
„ major, ſignalizes himſelf at Eybach, 420 
„mr. ordered to quit Vienna, 2 
Kempenfelt, captain, brings a re- enforcement to the gart. 
ſon of Madras, yo 
Kennedy, captain, his bravery, 5 * 
Keppel, commodore, ſent to demand ſatisfaction T5. 
Algerines, 280, aſſiſts in concluding a treaty wif ” 
poly and Tunis, 292, detached in purſuit of a _ 
man of war, 349, takes Goree, 392, re-entorces 5 
gal, ſtle, 353 
Kerſin, M. de, his attempt upon Cape-VCoaſt- caſtle, 935 
his engagement with three Britiſh men of war, " 
Khevenhuller, count, his proceeding in Bavaria, 9 4 
enforces prince Charles of Lorraine, 245, cone . 
convention between the emperor and Hungary” 


|, 
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Kilby, Chriſtopher, his contract for the forces in North- 
America approved of by the commons, 3345 

Kilmarnock (Boyd) earl of, joins the young chevalier, 260, 
taken priſoner, 263, and ſent to London, ibid. tried, 
ibid, and beheaded, Ty ibid. 
King, dr. cloſes the ceremony of the inſtallation of the earl 
of Weſtmorland, at Oxford, with an elegant oration, 425 
, captain, re-enforced in Oſwego, 315 
Kingſley, general, his bravery at Minden, 

Kingſton, in Jamaica, contentions concerning it and Spa- 
m{h-Town, 345 
Kinnoul, Hay, earl of, ſent embaſſador to Portugal, 458 
Kirkpatrick, captain, his proceedings in the Eaſt-Indies, 


| 305 
Knight, captain, his ſucceſs, 426 
Knollis, lieutenant, his bravery and death, 472 


Knowles, admiral, his operations in the Weſt-Indies, 2.50, 
his trial for miſbehaviour, 251, and ſentence, 339, en- 
quiry into his conduct, as governor of Jamaica, 345, he 
is detached to take the iſle of Aix, 349, retards the attac, 
by ſending two ſhips to give chaſe to a French man of 
war, ibid. he is entruſted with the demolition of the 
works at Aix, ibid. he objects againſt attempting fort 
Fouras, 350, a piece of fortification planned by him de- 
ſtroyed, 


390 
Konigſeg, count, aſſiſts the grand duke in defeating the 


Turks, 231, defeated at Reichenberg, 358 

| L. 
Lambert, fir John, ordered to be taken into cuſtody, 154 
Lamberti, marquis de, the D. of Lorraine's miniſter for- 
bidden the court, and goes to Oxtord, 14 


Land- forces; debates upon the bill for regulating them, 4 
Land- tax bill, debate about the preamble of it, 61 
Lanſdown, George Granville lord viſcount, taken into cul- 
tody, 31 
Law, I account of him, 144, kills Beau Wilſon, ibid. 
author of the Miſſiſſippi ſcheme, and made comptroller 
of the finances in France, ibid. comes to England, and 
pleads his pardon, 165 
Lawſon, fir Gilfrid, his ſpeeches in parliament, 81, 116, 
made groom of the king's bed-chamber, : 142 
Layer, Chriſtopher, apprehended, and makes his eſcape, 
170, retaken and committed to the Tower, ibid. brought 
to his trial, and found guilty, 174, reprieved from time 
to time, ibid. examined by a committee of the houſe of 
commons, ibid. his trial publiſhed, ibid. report of the 
committee appointed to examine him, ibid. executed, ib. 
Lechmere, Nicholas, received by K. George with particu- 
lar marks of favour, 8, made follicitor-general, 15, im- 
peaches the E. of Derwentwater, 48, chairman of the 
committee to draw up articles againſt the ſeven impeach- 
ed lords, ibid. prepares a bill for attainting ſeveral of 
the rebels, 59, moves for a proclamation, oftering a par- 
don to thoſe that were in arms in Scotland, ibid. moves 
for a clauſe to exclude penſioners from parliament, 66, 


torney-general, 107, quarrel between him and ſir Wil- 
liam Thompſon, 138, is one of the ſecret committee, 152 
Lede, marquis de, takes Sardinia, 99, lands in Sicily, 110, 
admiral Byng's letter to him, ibid. advances againſt Me- 
lazzo, 113, raiſes ſome reg ments in Sicily, 114, account 
of him, 125, retires to Franca- Villa, ibid. is in the battle 
there ibid. makes a thew of attacking the Imperialiſts, but 
fortiſies Caſtro Giovane, 130, being bard preſſed by the 
Imporialiſts, he makes overtures for evacuating Sicily, 


131, ſigns conventions for evacuating Sicily and Sar- 
dinia,: 4 4 | 133 
Leeds, Peregrine Oſborne D. of, his proteſts, 138 
Leghorn to remain a free port, 107 


Leiceſter, John Sidney, E. of, made conſtable of Dover- 
Caſtle, | 4 98 
Levellers in Scotland. kg 184 
Lewis XIV. K. of France, forced to abandon the pretender, 
4, promiſes to maintain the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, 6, 
his anſwer about the Catalans, ibid. and about the demo- 
lition of Dunkirk, 13, his diſtinction upon the, ſpirit and 
the letter of treaties, ibid. his death, 30, 54 
Lewis XV. K.of France, 57, a marriage concluded berween 
him and the infanta of Spain, 179, he ſends her bac, 188, 
189, takes the government into his own hands, 199, 
marries Mary daughter of K. Staniſlaus, ibid. 
wis, prince of Aſturias, a marriage agreed on between 
him and the D. of Orleans's daughter, 179, his father 
the K. of Spain reſigns his dominions to him, 184, he 
dies, 188 


made chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, 94, made at- 
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London, city of, their inſtructions to their repreſentatives, 
16, riots and diſorders committed there on the anniver- 
ſary of the queen's coronation, and on the D. of Ormond's 
birch-day, 20, on the king's birth-day, and on the 29th 
of May, 22, and on the E. of Oxford's commitment, 27 
allurance, 140 
Lords, houſe of, debates about the conſpirators, againſt K. 
William, 23, petition to them in behalf of the condemn- 
ed lords, 59, make ſome exceptions to the preamble of 
the land-tax bill, 61, debates about the Oxford riot, 79, 
&c. differences between them and the commons about 
the E. of Oxford's trial, 94, &c. debates about the muti- 
ny-bill, 104, &c. and about-the repeal of the ſchiſm and 
occaſional acts, 117, their reſolutions concerning the im- 
priſonment of the barons of the exchequer in Ireland, 13), 
138, debates about the South-Sea ſcheme, ibid. their“ 
proceedings in the South-ſea affair, and South-ſea di- 
rectors, 152, &c. complaint in their houſe about Law's 
coming over, 165, take into conſideration the treaty with 
Spain, 166, debates about the army, ibid. take into con- 
ſideration the treaties of Hanover, and addreſs the king 
thereupon, 192, &c. great debates on the king's ſpeech, 


197 
Lovat, Simon Frazer, lord, ſurpriſes Inverneſs for K. George, 


47, 51 

Lowndes, William, preſents to the houſe of commons ſeve— 
ral papers relating to the coins, 101 
Lumley, Richard lord, his ſpeech about the reward for ap— 
prehending the pretender, 5, made one of the gentlemen 
of the bed-chamber to the prince of Wales, | 8 
„Charles lord, gentleman of the bed-chamber to the 
prince of Wales, 142 
Lyddal, —, his ſpeech about the ſeptennial bill, 66 
La Corne, M. his proceedings in North-America, 300 
Lacy, general, conducts an Auſtrian army into Branden— 
burgh, 487, and takes poſſeſſion of Berlin, ibid. 
Laforey, captain, his bravery at Louiſbourg, 90 
Lally, general, arrives in the Eaſt-Indies, 393, takes fort 
St. David, ibid. and Cuddalore, ibid. he miſcarties in 
an attempt upon the king of Tanjore's capital, ibid. 
marches into Arcot, ibid. commences the fiege of Ma- 
dras, 443, which he is forced to relinquiſh, ibid. his let- 
ter to M. de Legret, ibid. he makes an unſucceſsful at- 
tempt on Conjeveram, 444, retires with M. D'Apchè to 
the iſland of Mauritius, 445, takes Syringham, 446, re- 
covers Conjeveram, but is obliged to abandon it, ibid. 
routed by colonel Coote at Wandewaſh, ibid, retreats to 
Pondicherry, 1bid. his letter to M. Raymond, 489 
Langdon, captain, his bravery, 382 
Laſci, general, his ſucceſs, 231, 240, incommodes the Pruſ- 
ſians in their retreat trom Olmutz, 400 
Latham, captain, receives the keys of Chandernagore, 354 
Latin tongue laid aſide in law proceedings, 214 
Latton, mr. his cruel treatment in Morocco, 280 
Laudohn, general, defeats a party of Pruſhans, and joins 
the combined army of French and Imperialiſts, 368, 
harraſſes the king of Pruſſia in his retreat from Olmutz, 
400, advances to the frontiers of Brandenburgh, 402, in- 
commodes the rear of the Pruſſians, 403, ſkirmiſh be- 
tween his army and the Pruſſians, 451, he is detached 
with a re-enforcement to the Ruſſians, ibid. he defeats 
general Fouquet, and reduces Glatz, 485, undertakes 
the ſiege of Breſlau, ibid. which he is obliged to aban- 
don, 486, is defeated by the king of Pruſſia, 487, main- 

. tains his ground in Sileſia, | 488 
Laurence, general, defeats the French neutrals, zoo, aſſiſts 
in the reduction of Cape-Breton, | 389 

, colonel, detached to the aſſiſtance of Mahom- 

med Ali Khan, 3og, takes upon him the command of 
the Eaſt-India company's troops, ibid. relieves Tiruchi- 
rapalli, ibid. obtains ſeveral advantages over the French, 
330, his gallant defence of Madras, 


443 
Learning, perſons eminent for, 492 
Lee, commodore, his inactivity, 266 


Lee, dr. his character, 273, he oppoſes the court meaſures 


in the Weſtminſter election, 22 
Leeds, riot at, 297 
Leeward-11lands,—See Weſt-Indies 
Legge, commodore, intercepts ſeveral French ſhips, 270 


hon. Henry, appointed chancellor of the exchequer, 
302, he oppoles a clauſe in favour of Hanover, 318, is 
diveſted of his office, ibid. to which he is 1 348, 
he is commanded to reſign, ibid. receives honourable teſ- 
timonies of the people's approbation, ibid. replaced in 
the offices of chancellor of the exche quer, and commiſ- 
ſioner of the treaſury, | ibid, 
| 6 O 
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Le , mr. his caſe, | 

Lehwald, mareſchal, his engagement with, M. Apraxin, at 
Norkitten, 367, he forces the Swedes to retire from the 
Pruſlian territories, | 


N 
Leigh, mr. high- bailiff, his proceedings at the Weſtminſter 


election, 283, 28 
Leipſick taken poſſeſſion of by prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wick, 334, it is ſubjected to military execution by the 
Pruſſians, 368, ſiege of, undertaken in vain by the army 
of France, and the empire, 369, ſubjected again to mili- 
tary execution, 394, inveſted by the prince of Deux-Ponts, 
403, the ſiege of it raiſed, 404, it is grievouſly oppreſſed 
by che king of Pruſſia, 412, reduced by the army of the 
empire, 452, retaken by the Pruſſians, ibid. recovered by 
the imperialiſts and Auſtrians, 488, poſſeſſed by the 
Pruſſians, ibid. 
Lendrick, captain, his ſucceſs, 4 426 
Leſlie, captain, aſſiſts in the reduction of Guadaloupe, 432 
Leſtock, admiral, his conduct off Toulon, 252, &c. com- 
mands an expedition to Britany, 266 


Levant.— See Turkey 


Levis, chevalier de, undertakes the ſiege of Quebeck, 474, 
worſts general Murray there, ibid. but is obliged by him 
to abandon the ſiege with precipitation, 475 

Lewis, major, advances againſt the Indians, 996473 

Licenſes to public houſes, proceedings relative to, 291, 

| 294, 341, 377 


Lichfield, tumult at, | \- 277 
, man of war ſhipwrecked, 392 
Lichtenſtein, prince, routed at Kolin, 358, his conduct at 
Kolin applauded by the K. of Pruſſia, 361 
Lignitz taken by the Auſtrians, 368 
Ligonier, fir John, ſignaliſes himſelf at Roucoux, 265, taken 
at Laffeldr, 269 


his behaviour at Minden, 44 
Lindſay, captain, mortally wounded near Cherbourg, 285 
Lobkowitz, prince, his operations, 245, 250, 254 
Lockhart, captain his ſucceſs, 351, 375 
Logie, captain, aſſiſts in defeating M. Thurot's ſquadron, 

471, honours conferred on him for that exploit, ibid, 
Logs-town, on the Ohio, ſurpriſed, 308 
London, two earthquakes at, 284, 5 fever at the 

ſeſſions-houſe of, ibid. its addreſs to George II. on the 

critical ſituation of affairs, 327, grants bounties to volun- 
teers, 423, its reſolution for building a bridge at Black- 
friars, 425, a conflagration at, ibid. preſents an addreſs to 
the king on the taking Quebeck, 442, and a petition con- 
cerning the exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous liquors, 459, bill 


for improving its ſtreets, 461, and for ſupplying it with 


fiſh, 462, a fire in its neighbourhood, at Covent-Garden, 
465, proceedings of the lord-mayor, &c. concerning the 
bridge at Black-friars, 470 
London-Bridge, a& for repairing of, 379, the temporary 
part of it burat, 410, further ſums granted towards im- 


Proving it, 414, 458 
Longevity, inſtances of, 425 
Longitude, ſcheme for finding it at fea, ibid. 
Loring, captain, his tranſactions on lake Champlain, 436, 

437, and lake Ontario, 475 
Lorraine, ceded to France, 52 826: 


Loudon (Campbell) E, of, his operations in Scotland, 260, 
261, appointed commander in chief in North-America, 
326, ſtate of affairs-on his arrival at New-York, 329, he 
concerts meaſures for the enſuing campaign, 330, which 
are obſtructed by diſſentions among the colonies, 352, 
ſets out for Halifax, ibid. obliged to poſtpone his deſigns 
againſt Louiſbourg, ibid. remarks on his conduct, 382, 
he returns to England. 389 

Louis XV. king of F 
England, 252, defeats the confederates at Fontenoy, 
Roucoux, and Laffeldt, 257, 265, 268, his navy defeat- 
ed by the Engliſh, 270, concludes a treaty of peace with 
England at Aix-la-Chapelle, 272, cenſured for the ar- 
reſt of the young chevalier, 270, he mediates a reconci- 
liation between Sweden and Ruſſia, ibid. internal mea- 
ſures of his miniſtry, 280, his diſputes with his parlia- 
ments concerning the bull Unigenitus, 292, 297, 309, 
312, 338, 407, he engages in a defenſive alliance with 
Spain, Sardinia, &c. 384, interferes in the diſputes between 
Ruſſia and Sweden, 388, his declaration concerning the 
propoſed election of the archduke to be king of the Ro- 
mans, 388, 394, ambitious ſchemes of his ſubjects in North- 
America, 404, their perfidious practices in Nova-Scotia, 
405, he recalls the parliament of Paris from exile, 413, 

conduct of his miniſter at London, 415, rupture between 


Legibelli, a Mooriſh king of, ſome account of, 388, 389, 392 
02 - diſtreſſed by the Engliſh, ibid. fruitleſs int 


„captain, complimented by prince Ferdinand for 


Lyme ſhip of war foundered, 478 


rance, war declared between him and 


him and England, 416; the-rade'of his fuljog, ,,._ 
Aly 


miniſters in Spain, 42, 422, their 1 in Gern bn 
421, his declaration at the court of Vienna "Many 


frains from open hoſtilities, ibid. ſtate of bis ap . 
Jy Ibid, 


an act concerning Britiſh ſubjects in his fervice 
miniſter's letter to mr. Fox, 426, and anſwer ID. 255 his 
he threatens Britain with an invaſion, ibid. D thid, 
rations of war between him and England, 326 al decks 
connexion between him and the two empfeſies ,7 Cloſe 
miniſters declaration at Berlin, 333, and to the 483• hi 
empire, 336, he orders the Pruſſian miniſter to wy of the 
ſailles, on the Dauphineſs's miſcarriage, occaſioned. A 
maſter's treatment of her parents, ibid. he hold 6 
ol juſtice, 338, an attempt by Damien to aflaſſinac h 
355, change in his minittry, 356, he ſends two arm Tay 
to Germany, ibid. his miniiter ordered by the ki 8 
Pruſſia to quit Dreſden, 3 57, his generals take oe mn: 
of Hanover, 362, 363, his troops admitted ich 08.” 
and Nieuport, 366, he menaces Hamburgh, ibid. hi ay 
niſter's memorial to the Dutch concerning the 1 my 
cruiſers, 387, his views in the German war } : » 
changes the adminiftration of Hanover, io, How * 
treaty propoſed to him by the landgrave o Helle. Cat I 
395 his treaty with the duke of Brunſwick Wolfenbute! 
ibid. his memorial called the Parallel, 396, anſwer 8 5 
406, his troops retreat to the Rhine, 39, they e. 
the territories of Hanover, 399, mealures taken b. 15 
miniſtry for the ſupport of che public credit and t“. % 
to carry on the continental war, to re-enforce his — 
rican colonies, and to alarm England with an invaſion, 
407, preparations made for that purpoſe, 427, and to in. 
vade Ireland, 428, his priſoners in England tupplicd with 
clothing by private contributions, 443, his miniſter; ſtop 
payment, 454, his envoy's memorial to the Dutch, in an. 
{wer tothe Britiſh embaſlador's, ibid. captures by his and 
the Britiſh cruiſers, 470, 471, his anſwer to the Britih 
and Pruſſian memorial, 480, lift of his ſhips of war taken 
deſtroyed or caſually loſt, ſince the commencement of the 
war til] about the middle of the year, 1760, i 
e ſurrender of, 390, its fortifications demoliſh- 
- * 
Lovat, lord, eſpouſes the chevalier's cauſe, 260, find 
and makes his eſcape, 261, his houſe deſtroyed, 263, 
tryed and beheaded, 104 
Lowendahl, count, his progreſs, 268, 269, Kc. 
Luckner general defeats a | detachment under count 
Muret, 480, another at Eybach, ibid. raiſes contributions 
in Fulda, 481, his exploit at Butzbach, ibid. he repul- 
ſes ſome French detachments at Eimbeck, Nordheim, 
and Norten, | 483 
Lyman, general, his operations in America, 314 


Lynar, count de, mediates, by the king of Denmark's or- 
ders, the convention of Cloſter-Seven, 363, he leconds 
the remonſtrances of the French general on the breach 
of that treaty, 474 

L.ys, French man of war, taken, zu 

Lyttleton, fir George, his conduct in parliament, 225, 23% 
235, 246, admitted into the treaſury, 255, oppoles the 
motion for the ſea-officers being heard by counſel, 274 
and that for reducing the number of the ſeamen, 280, 
ſupports the general naturalization- bill, 287, appointed 
cofterer of the houſhold, 303, chancellor of the exche- 
quer, and a lord of the treaſury, | 469 

, colonel, ſupports the court intereſt in the Mel. 

minſter election, 208 

„William, Henry eſq. governor of South-Carolins, 

his treaty with the Cherokee Indians, 475 


M 


Macclesfield, Thomas Parker E. of, complaints againſt hin, 
185, impeached for high crimes and mifdemean0!s, 190, 
his trial, ibid. committed to the Tower, and relealc "of 
on paying his fine of 30, oool. 2 

Mackintoſh, brigadier, laird of Borlum, croſſes the _ 
of Forth with a body of highlanders, 35, &c. . 
racter, 38, &c. taken priſoner at Preſton, 44, brought" 
to London, and ſent to Newgate, 48, bill of high-treat 
found againſt him, 62, he makes his eſcape, | 10 

Malt-tax; riots in Scotland about it, 187, petitions 1 
it from ſeveral ſhires, 8 * 

Manifeſto of the pretender's adherents, | * 

Mar, John Erſkine E. of, removed from his place ot a” 

. tary of ſtate, 10, had made many profeſſions of l) * 
K. George in a letter, 29, heads the rebellion in , 
land, ibid. ſets up the pretender's ſtandard at Blat 


z 
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- "20, aſſumes the title of lieutenant- general of the preten- 
der's forces, and publiſhes a declaration to exhort the 
ple to take arms, ibid. publiſhes a manifeſto, 31, &c. 

his men commit great diſorders, 38, receives three let- 
ters, which had been intercepted by mr. Forſter, ibid. &c. 


two letters of his intercepted, 39, ſends a commiſſion to + 


T. Forſter to act as general in England, 41, reſolves 
to paſs the Forth, and to march into England, 44, en- 
gages the D. of Argyle near Dumblain, 45, &c. waits 
upon the pretender at Feterofle, 48, his letter about the 
pretender's proceedings, 49, &c. 
Mardyke, 13, to be demoliſhed, 270, 74 
Mariſchal, George Keith E. of, ſummoned to ſurrender 
himſelf at Edinburgh, 35, joins the reſt of the rebels, 36, 
waits upon the pretender at Feteroſſe, 48, forms the rear 
of the rebels in their retreat, I 
Marlborough, (John Churchill,) D. of, invited over by . 
Bolingbroke, 8, lands at Dover, ibid. makes a public en- 
try into London, but his coach breaks down, ibid. kindly 
received by K. George, ibid. made captain- general, maſ- 
ter of the ordnance, &c. ibid. his ſpeech about regulating 
the land-forces, 21, reflected upon on account of the 
coarſeneſs of the ſoldiers ſhirts, and his advertiſement 
and ſpeech thereupon, 23, has the nomination of the ot— 
ficers of the new raiſed regiments, with che D. of Argyle, 
and the generals Stanhope and Cadogan, 28, is ill and 
never perfectly recovers, 71, his death and character, 168 
Marſeilles; a plague there, 165 
Maſters in chancery ; proceedings againſt them, i85 
Mecklenburgh, D. of, marries the czarina's niece, 92 
Memorial of the czar, 93, 141, &c. of colonei Stanhope, 
195, of the marquis de Pozzobucno, 198, vi mr. Pointz, 
ibid. of mr. de Palms, 199, of the Britih and French 
miniſters at the diet of Ratiſbon, 200 
Mercy, count de, arrives at Naples, an account of him, 
124, lands in Sicily, 125, his bravery at the batile of 
Franca- Villa, ibid. &c. wounded there, : 26, {truc blind, 
128, has a conſerence with admiral Byng, 130 


Meſſina taken by the Spaniards, 110, the Engliſh fleet come 


thither, ibid. the citadel ſurrenders, 112, belicged by the 
imperialiſts, the city ſurrenders, 128, &c. the citadel allo 
ſurrenders, 139 
Methuen, Paul, made one of the commiſſioners of the trea- 
ſury, 11, one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 69, re- 
ſigns his places, 83, 84, made comptroller of the houſe— 
hold, 142, made treaſurer of the houſehold, 187 
Middleton, Alan Broderick lord, lord-chancellor of Ireland, 
difſents from ſome reſolutions of the houſe of lords, 137 
Miniſters, diſtinction between the king and his miniſters, 117 
Mint ſuppreſſed, 178 
Modern hiſtory ; profeffors of it founded in our univerſities, 
by K. George I. 183 


Moleſworth, Robert lord, his account of Denmark quoted, 


104, envoy to Turin, | 142 
Montague, Ralph D. of, receives particular marks of fa- 
vour from K. George, 8, grand-maſter of the order of 
the Bath, | 187 
„Edward Wortley, made one of the committion- 
ers of the treaſury, I1 
Monteleone, marquis de, the Spaniſh embaſſador in Eng- 
land, 126, his letter to ſecretary Craggs, 114 
Montroſe, james Graham, D. of, made ſecretary of ſtate for 
Scotland, 10, made lord clerk regiſter of Scotland, 7o, 
and keeper of the great-ſeal, 72, is for the peerage bill, 
122 
Moore, Arthur, removed from his place, ic, excepted out 
of the act of grace, 7 
Morpeth, Henry Howard, lord, moves for an addreſs, 2 
reaſons why the ſquadron was ſent into the Baltick, 199 
Murray, Charles, lord, in the rebellion, 38, his character, 
ibid. taken priſoner at Preſton, 44, ordered to be ſhot, 
48, pardoned, 
Macbean, capt. contributes to the victory of Minden, 449 
M Cartie, commodore, defeated and taken, 477 
Macdonald, captain, his humanity and bravery, 440 
—, captain Donald, commands a corps at the bat- 
tle of Quebeck, 474 
M<Ginnes, captain, his bravery and death, 314 
Macquire, M. takes Gabel, 365, attacked at Aſch, 450, 
his gallant defence of Dreſden, 486 
-Machault, M. de, removed from his office in the French 
miniſtry, | 356 
Mackenzie, Catharine, her great age, 425 
Mackintoſh, lady, taken priſoner, and her effects plun- 
dered, 263 
Maclean, capt. takes a fort at Coucate, in the Eaſt-Indies, 444 
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Macleod (Mackenzie) lord, ſent priſoner to London, 363 
Macleod, laird of, raiſes his followers for the government, 
260, routed at Inverary, 261 
Macnamara, admiral, eſcorts the French flect from Breſt, 31 x 
Madder, act for encouraging the growth of, 
Madras, in the Eaſt-Indies, taken by the 
deſcribed, 304, beſieged by general Lally, 443 
Magdalen-hoſpital, the inſtitution of, 411 
Maitland, captain, his gallantry in an engagement off Hiſ- 
paniola, 477 
——, captain Richard, reduces Surat, 444 
Malabar coaſt deſcribed, 303 
Malt, an additional tax on, 458. See Diſtillation, Corn. 
Malta, complaints about the violation of its neutrality by 


379 
French, 266, 


the Englith, 387, a Turkiſh ſhip carried thither, 479 
Mancheſter, riots at, 297, 410 
Manners, a ſatire, proceedings againſt, 234 


Manteuffel, general, his progreſs againſt the Swedes, 450, 
by whom he 1s defeated and taken, 48s 
Marchmont (Hume) earl of, his motion, 222, petitions 


againſt the elections of the Scottiſh peers, 224 
Marigalante ſubmits to general Barrington, 435 
Marine ſociety formed, 226 


Marines, act paſſed for the better regulation on ſhore, 341 
Mariſchal (Keith) earl, letter to him from the king of 
Pruſiia, 361, two acts in his favour, 464 
Maritime laws of England extended to America, 320 
Mark, county of, ſeized by the French for the empreſs- 
queen, | 57, 307 
Marlborough, (Churchill) duke of, the death of his du- 
chels, 251 
, (Spenſer) duke of, his motions, 222, 238, 
oppoſes keeping the Hanoverians in Britiſh pay, 251, his 
motion concertung the conſtitutional queries, 287, he is 
appointed one of the commiſſioners to enquire into the 
miſcarriage againſt Rochefort, 349, account of his ex- 
pedition againſt St. Malo, 384, he is appointed to the 
command of the Britith troops in Germany, ibid. joins 
the allied army, 398, dies at Munſter, 399, an account 
of the tranſaction between him and mr. Barnard, 412, &c. 
Marriage act, an account of, 274 
Marſh, captain, commands the ſquadron ſent againſt Se- 


negal, 388 
Marthal, heutenant, his bravery and death, 392 
Martin, captain, wounded, 393 
Martinique ifland, fort of, deſtroyed by two Britiſh men of 


war, 392, the ſtate of it, 430, and deſcription, 432, an 
account of the deſcents upon it by commodore Moore, 


general Hopſon, and general Barrington 431 
Maryland deſcribed, : | = 
Maſkelyne, mr. Nevil, ſent to obſerve the tranſit of Venus, 

478 


Maſon, mr. Charles, ſent to obſerve the tranſit of Venus, 478 
„major, commander of the marines in the expedition 

againſt Senegal, 388 
Maſlachuſet's-bay deſcribed, 306 
Maſſey, col. aſſiſts in defeating the French at Niagara, 437 
Maſulipatam, in the Eaſt-Indies, deſcribed, 304, taken by 

colonel Forde, | 444 
Mathews, admiral, his conduct in the Mediterranean, 246, 
| : 250, 252 
—, mr. murdered by Stirn, 3 
Maxwell, colonel, bravery of his battalion at Warbourg, 


482, at Zierenberg, 483 
Meah-Atchund continued governor of Sutat, 444 
Meaſures and weights, an enquiry about, 381, 464 


Mecklenbourgh-Shwerin, Frederick duke of, joins in the 
confederacy againſt Pruſſia, 356, his dominions laid un- 
der contribution by the Pruſſians, 372, 394, his remon- 


ſtrance to the diet at Ratiſbon, 489 
Nedley, admiral, his operations in the Mediterranean, 
266, 270 

Melampe, French ſhip of war, 371 


Guadaloupe, 433, ap- 


Melville, major, aſſiſts in i 
of Baſſe-terre, ibid. 435 


pointed governor of the citade 
Memel taken by the Ruſſians, 365 
Mentz, John Frederick elector of, concludes a ſubſidiary- 
treaty with England, 284, bis letter to the king of Pruſ- 
ſia concerning the election of the king of the Romans, 
289, his miniſter rejects the king of Pruſſia's letter to 
the Imperial diet, | | 338 
. colonel, left commander at Oſwego, 315, killed 
there, | 


2 
Meſſina, a great plague there, : ph 
Methodiſts, ſome account of, 492 


Meyer, col. deſtroys the Auſtrian magazine at. Pilſen, 359 
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Michie, captain Colin, killed, | 45 


5 
Mignonne, French frigate, taken, . | 426 
 Milford-Haven, reſolutions concerning, 341, acts in favour 


of, | 378, 414, 417 
Militia-bill, proceedings on, 320, 340, act for explaining 
it, 378, new laws —— to it, 416, rivals the ſtanding 
army in military accompliſhments, 422, bill for quick- 
ening the execution of the laus concerning it, 464, at- 
tempt to eſtabliſh one in Scotland, ibid. further regula- 
tions relating to that of England, 481, with reflections, ib. 
Millar, captain, aſſiſts in taking Senegal, 388 
„lieutenant, his bravery and ſucceſs, 4 
Milne, enſign, his precautions for the ſafety-· of Fort Prince 
George, 472 
Minden taken by the French, 362, retaken by the Hano- 
verians, 397, repoſſeſſed by the French, 448, ſurren- 
dered to the allies, ö 449 
Miniſinks, their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, 435 
Minorca ; preparations againſt, by the French, and neglect 
of, by the miniſtry, 322, account of the reduction of it, 
324, 326, enquiry into the loſs of it, 343, &c. 
Mirepoix, duke de, his embarraſſment in his _—— at 
London, 310, his declaration to the Britiſh miniſtry, 
311, he is recalled, ibid. and ſets out for Paris without 
taking leave, 316, his propoſals at the court of Lon- 


don, | 326 
Mitchel, commodore, his rencounter with Conflans, 246, 
ſaves Zealand, | 268 
Modena, Francis III. duke of, extraordinary treaty between, 
and the court of Vienna, 999997 
Modeſte, French man of war, taken, 427 
Mohair. See Silk, and Turkey Trade. 
Mohicans, their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, 435 
Mohawks, Indians, their habitation, 307, treaty between 
the Engliſh governors and them, 435 


Monckton, general, ſent with a detachment to Nova-Sco- 
tia, 312, his operations there, ibid. appointed to ſerve 
under general Wolfe againſt Quebeck, 433, diſlodges a 
body of the enemy from the point of Levi, ibid. his 
operations at the attac of the entrenchment at Montmo- 
renci, 439, forms a plan for landing the troops near the 
heighths of Abraham, 441, and aſſiſts in the execution 
of it, ibid. conducts the right at the battle of Quebeck, 
ibid. where he 1s dangerouſly wounded, 442, he receives 
the thanks of the houſe of commons, 443, goes to New- 


York, ib. 
Monro, ſir Robert, killed at Falkirk, 261 
, of Culcairn, routed at Inverary, ibid. 
———, colonel, ſurrenders fort William-Henry, 353 
Monſon, major, reduces Carical, 477 
Montague, captain, deſtroys the Oriflamme, 383 


Montcalm, marquis de, reduces Oſwego, 329, his pro- 
ceedings in conſequence thereof, 352, he makes an un- 
ſucceſsful attempt upon fort William-Henry, ibid. de- 

feats colonel Parker at Ticonderago, ibid. reduces fort 
William-Henry, 353, his precautions for the defence of 
Quebeck, 438, repels general Wolfe at Monmorenci, 
439, is defeated and .flain at the battle of Quebeck, 

, | 441, 442 

Montgomery, colonel, deſtroys the Cherokees'“ towns and 

villages, 472, his expedition to the middle ſettlements, 


Montrofe, duke of, petitions againſt the election of Scot- 
tiſn peers, ITT PI 
Moore, commodore, commands at the Leeward Iſlands, 
4265 where he is re-enforced by a ſquadron under cap- 
tain Hughes, 431, an account of his attempt on Marti- 
nique, ibid. and of his operations at Guadaloupe, 432, 
he ſails to Antigua, 435 
„captain, his ſucceſs, 4326 
Moravians, their tenets, 492 
Mordaunt, ſir John, appointed commander of the land forces 
ſent againſt Rochefort, 335, enquiry into his conduct, 
349, his trial, 351, he is acquitted, ibid. but diſmiſſed 
the ſervice, ibid. addreſs of the commons concerning 
him, 380 
Morriſon, captain, killed, 
Morocco, ſcandalous treatment of the Engliſh embaſſador 
there, 280, and of captain Barton, and his crew, of 


the Lichheld man of war, - 392 
Morpeth, lord, his motion, 215 
Mortmain, the ſtatute of, altere, 226 
Morris, Robert Hunter, his petition concerning making 


{alt in America, | 81 


Mothe, M. de la, fails to America with a French 5 | 


311, part» of which is taken, ibid. he returns to Breſt, 
316, arrives at Louiſbourg, 352 


Munich, count, his progreſs, 231, 234, and condem 
| ta. 


473 03 
Nithiſdale, William Maxwell E. of takes up arms for the 


tion 
Munſter, diſputes between, and Hanover, 297, ſei 245 
the French, 448, retaken by the allies, ** by 


Murder, an ac for the prevention of, 449 
Murders, an account of ſeveral, 282, 423, Kc. 46s 9 
N b, , 


Murphy, lieutenant-colonel, killed at Wandewaq, 470 
Murray, lord George, joins the young chevalier ' 446 
„lord John, his regiment ſuffers much * 1 259 

rago, 391, a detachment of it ſent to the Weſt-Io : 
431, they aſſiſt in taking Guadaloupe, 433, 434 c les, 
North-America, * 2 
, mr. his character, 273, promotes the hj 55 
trending the military laws 15 Jo —— on = 
ſettlements, 302, created attorney-general, ibid 351 
Mansfield, lord-chief-juſtice of the King's-Bench er 
temporary chancellor of the exchequer, _ 
„hon. Alexander, proceedings againſt, 289 34 
ceſſion at his releaſement from Newgate, ibid. _ 
ſity of the commons towards him, 290, Proceedings dae 
a pamphlet entitled his caſe, ib 
„hon. general James, nominated to command, un. 

der general Wolfe, againſt Quebeck, 438, his operation 
at the attac of the entrenchments at the river Nes. 
renci, 439, he is detached up that river, 440, forms X 
plan for landing the troops near the heighths of Abi. 
ham, 441, and aſſiſts in executing it, ibid. condud+ the 
left wing at the battle of Quebeck, ibid. where he as 
bravely, ibid. he receives the thanks of the houſe 
commons, 443, appointed commander at Quebeck, ibid. 
his vigilance for the maintenance of that poſt, and the 
reduction of Canada, 473, his motives for giving hats 
to the French, 474, by whom he is worſted, ibid. bur 
obliges them to abandon the ſiege of Quebeck with pre- 
cipitation, 475, he lands at Montreal, 476, publiſhes 
manifeſtoes among the Canadians, ibid. CO-0Perates in 
the reduction of Montreal, ibid. 
Muriny-bill, proceedings on, 275, 282, 293, 302, 310, 441 
Muy, chevalier de, . at Warbourg, 402 
Mylne, mr. his plan for the bridge at Black-Friars pre- 
ferred, 470 


N. 


Nairn, William Murray, lord, ordered to come and ſurten- 
der himſelf, 35, his character, 38, taken priſoner at Pref. 
ton, 44, impeached, 58, brought to the bar of the houſe 
of lords, pleads guilty, and is condemned, 50, his lady 
Ho the king for mercy, ibid. reſpited, 6o, diſcharg- 
ed, q 

Naples; the great joy of the inhabitants upon the Evol 
fleet's coming there, 110, the weaknels of that Kingdom, 

| 129 

Navy; debates in parliament againſt the navy-debt, 16; 

Newcaſtle, Thomas Holles Pelham, D. of, his ſpeech in the 
debates on the ſeptennial bill, 64, made lord-chamber- 
lain, 86, quarrel between the prince of Wales and hin, 
99, made ſecretary of ſtate, 193 

Newton, fir Iſaac, his repreſentations about coins, 101, l 
account of Wood's halfpence, 100 

Nicholſon, William, biſhop of Carliſle his acvertilemeit 
about the biſhop of Bangor's fermon, 
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pretender, 35, ſummoned to ſurrender himſelf, ibid. 
taken priſoner at Preſton, 44, brought up to London, er- 
amined, and committed to the Tower, 48, impeached, 55, 
brought to the bar of the houſe of lords, pleads guilt 
and is condemned, 59, his lady petitions the king d. 


mercy, ibid. ordered for execution, 60, makes his elcaſt, 
e { ibid. and 67 


N orfolk, Thomas Howard D. of, committed to the Tove, 


173, debate about it, ibid. admitted to bail, 17 
Norris, fir John, ſails to the Baltick with a fleet, 21, 74.9" 
124, 143, made one of the commiſſioners of the admit 
ty, 107, vrites to the Ruſſian embaſſadors, | 2 
North and Grey, William, his ſpeeches about the * 
Sea ſcheme, 138, ſeized near the Iſle of . x 
brought up to London, 170, his houſe ſearched, adi 
ted to bail, 21 5 Ml 
Northumberland, George Fitz-Roy D. of, captain a 5 
life-guards, receives K. George I. at his landing, 100 
tends him at his public entry, PF en 
Nottingham, (Finch, ) E. receives particular marks 0 2 b 
from K. George, 8, made preſident of the bene 
a letter of his to the D. of Roxburgh intercepted, 3 3 
is for receiving and reading the petitions of the co of the 
ned lords, 60, removed from his place of pr eldent o 
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council, ibid. ſpeaks againſt the bill for ſeptennial parli- 
aments, 63, 66, the penſion of 2500]. per annum taken 
from him, 72, makesa complaint in the houſe againſt the 
growth of profaneneſs and immorality, 161, thanked by 
both univerſities, and the clergy, for his anſwer to mr. 


Whiſton, f ibid. 
Nabob.— See Eaſt - Indies if 
Nadaſti, general, takes Schweidnitz, 370 
Nairn, lord, joins the young chevalier, 259 


Narticoques, Indians, treaty between them and the Britiſh 
colonies, 435 
Narſipore, French factory at, takes captain Knox, 444 
National debt, debates on, 209, ſcheme for reducing the 
intereſt of, 281, ſome articles of, conſolidated, 291, re- 
marks on it, 458 
Naturalization of foreign 8 proceedings, on the 
bill of, 287, and that of the Jews, 294, 301 
Navigation, remarks on the freedom of, 408 
Navy, plan for manning, _ 276, 379, 419 
Negroes make an inſurrection in Jamaica, 476, &c. 
Neutral iſlands, motions concerning, 277, part of them 
taken poſleſſion of by the French, 278, and W 
ibid. 

Newcaſtle, D. of, appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 264, elected 
chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge, 277, pre— 
ſents a bill for a regency in cafe of a minor king, 286, 
ropoſes the repeal of the act for the naturalization of the 
ews, 3o1, reſigns the ſeals, and is appointed firſt lord 
of the treaſury, 302, a commiſſioner on that board, 348 
Newcaſtleman of war loſt, ; 490 
Newdigate, fir Roger, his motion touching the repeal of the 


Jews bill, hs 301 
New-England, a general deſcription of, 307 
New-Hampſhire, deſcribed, ibid. 


New-Jerſey deſcribed, zo), its governor and deputies, aſſiſt 


at a grand treaty with the Indians, 435 
Newton, major, left commander at Goree, 392 
New-York deſeribed, 307, diviſions in it, 308 


Niagara fort built, 300, plan for the reduction of it, 436, 
with remarks, ibid. it is ſurrendered to fir William John. 
ſon, 431 
Nichols, major, wounded, f 314 
Nieuport, communication between it and England inter- 
rupted, 356, it receives a French garriſon, ibid. 
Noailles, mareſchal de, worſted at Dittengen, 249, the fic 
and wounded on the field of battle left to his care, ibid. 
Norbury, captain, his bravery, 477 
Norris, fir John, ſent to Liſbon, 224, attempts to inter- 
cept the Ferrol ſquadron, 336, makes two fruitleſs ex- 
peditions towards the Spaniſh coaſt, 445 
Nova- Scotia, ſchemes for a ſettlement in, 277, diſputes 
about its limits, 285, conferences relating to it broke up, 
297, deſcription. of it, 298, ſhort view of the dif] pute con- 
cerning its limits, 306 perfidious practices of the French 
there, 300, from whence they are expelled, 312 
N t, mr. his character, 273 
Nugent, mr. appointed a commiſſioner of the treaſury, 348 


O. 


Occaſional conformity, act repealed, : 117 
Orford, Edward Ruflel E. of, received with great favour 
by K. George, 8, made firſt commiſſioner of the admi- 
ralty, 11, reſigns that place, 23 
Orleans, D. of, made regent of France, 54, reſtores a juſt 
' Privilege to the parliament of Paris, 57, reaſons of his 
acting towards England as he did, ibid. and, 69, ready to 
contend for the crown of France, 72, concludes a treaty 
with K. George and Holland, ibid. murmurs in France 


Italy, 99, enters into the quadruple-alliance, 107, Alber- 
roni's plot againſt him, 120, declares war againſt Spain, 
ibid. offers K. George numerous forces, 121, offers his me- 
diation to Sweden, ibid. gives admiral Byng leave to con- 
fiſcate all French ſhips in the ſervice of Spain, 124, refuſes 
the marquis de Scotti a paſſport, 134, gives K. George 
I. notice of the plot againſt him, 169, projects a marriage 
between his daughters and the princes of Spain, 179, wo 

181 
Ormond, James Butler D.of, ſends dr. Ratcliffe to attend 
the queen, 5, not admitted into the king's bed- chamber, 


king ſends him word, he ſhould be glad to ſee him at 
court, 10, made one of the privy-council in Ireland, ibid. 
riots in London on his birth-day, 20, cry of high-church 
and Ormond, 23, his popular behaviour, 24, &c. at- 
tempt upon his ducheſs, ibid. impeached of high-treaſon, 

ibid. flies out of England, ibid. thearticles againſt him, 28, 


againſt this treaty, ibid. guarantee of the neutrality of 


8, diſmiſſed from his office of captain-general, but the 


515 
his name and coat of arms razed, and inventories taken 
of his perſonal eſtate, 29, reſigns the place of chancellor 
of the univerſity of Oxford, 33, comes towards England, 
39, 41, returns from the coalt of England, gt, 52, 57, 
bill for attainting him in Ireland, ibid. his letter co baron 
Gortz, 77, comes to Spain, and fails with the Spaniſh 
ſquadron for England, 59, a proclamation againlt him, 
ibid. concerned in Layer's plot, 144, ſome detigns form- 
ed by his inſtigation in favour of the pretender, 195 

Orrery, Charles Boyle E. of, committed to the Tower, 170, 
admitted to bail, 179 

Offulſton, Charles Bennet lord, created E. of Tanketville, 12 

Oxford; the mayor receives a letter ordering him to pro- 
claim the pretender, 4, riots there, 28, a letter from a 
a gentleman there to his friend at London, about drinking 
the pretender's health, 33, debate about the riot there, 80 

„Robert Harley, 5 of, goes to wai upon K. George 
at Greenwich, but is not taken notice of, 8, attends the 
king's coronation, 12, his conduct very extraordinary, 18, 
appears unconcerned, and boaſts of the great things he 
had done for ſecuring the Hanover ſucceſſion, ibid. takes 
his ſeat in the houſe of lords, 20, his letter to Q. Anne, 
23, impeached of high-treaſon, &c. 24, comes to the 
houſe of peers, and ſoon after retires, ibid. articles of 
impeachment againſt him, 25, &c. ordered to be com- 
mitted to fate cuſtody, 27, his ſpeech in his own defence, 
ibid. attended by a mob, ibid. brought to the bar of the 
houſe, and receives a copy of the articles againſt him, 
ibid. put a few days in the cuſtody of the blac-rod, ibid. 
carricd to the Tower, 27, additional articles againſt him, 
28, debate in the houſe of commons on his anſwer, ibid. 
preſents a petition to the houſe of lords, 94, his trial, ibid. 
diſcharged, 96, forbid the court, ibid. excepted out of 
the act of grace, 97, his ſpeech upon the mutiny-bill, 
104, and on the repeal of the ſchiſm-bill, 117, is againſt 
the peerage-bill, 121, dies, 183, account of him and his 
family, ibid. &c. 

Oberg, general, defeated by the prince of Soubiſe at Land- 
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wernhagen, 329 
Obrien, captain, his bravery and ſucceſs, 436 
Ocean, French man of war, taken, 427 
Ochterlony, captain, an affecting anecdote of, &c. 439 
Ogilvie, lord, joins the young chevalier, 260 

„counteſs of, arreſted, 357 


Ogle, fir Chaloner, ſent to the Weſt-Indies, 336, joins ad- 
miral Vernon, 239 
Oglethorpe, general, ſubſtance of one of his ſpeeches, 21 5, 
he embarks for Georgia, 217, his operations, 238, 246,261, 
Ohio company, the riſe and conduct of, 299, the Britiſh in- 
tereſt eſtabliſhed on the banks of that river, 473 
O' Kennedy, colonel, ſurrenders Carangoly, 446 
Olmutz inveſted by the king of Pruſſia, 399, ſome account 
of it, ibid. the ſiege of it raiſed, 400 
Oneidos, Indians, conclude a treaty with the Engliſh ſettle- 
men's, 5 43 5 
Onondago river, two forts begun on, 315, taken by the 
French, 329 
Onondaoes, Indians, make a treaty with the Britiſh colonies, 


3s. 
Onſlow, Arthur, eſq. choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 


mons 209, 223, 241, 271, 302 
Ontario, lake, deſcribed, 315 
, fort, taken by the French, 329 


Orange, William-Henry, prince of, marries the princeſs 
Anne, 222, elected ſtadtholder, 268, 271, his death and 
character, 289, marriage of his daughter, 480 

, princeſs of, endeavours to adjuſt the diſſerence be- 
tween England and Holland, 409, her death and charac- 
ter, 402 

Orford, (Walpole) E. of, enquiry into his conduct, 243, his 


death, 2 56 
Oriflam me, French man of war deſtroyed, 333 
Orleans, Louis-Philip, D. of, ſerves in Germany under M. 


d'Etrees, 362 
Orphee, a French man of war taken, 38 
Oſborn, fir Danvers, animoſity in New-York concerning his 

inſtructions, h 307 
Oſborne, admiral, fails for the Mediterranean, 351, his ſue- 

ceſs, 383, he receives the thanks of the hooks of com- 

mons, | 422 
Oſtend, communication between it and England broke off, 

366, it receives a French garriſon, ibid. 

Eaſt-India company diſſol ved, 214 
Oſwald, mr. urges the neceſſity of a militia in Scotland, 460 
Oſwego deſcribed, 315, neglect in not fortifying it, ibid. re- 

duced and demoliſhed by the French, 329, in poſſeſſion 

of the Engliſh, FR 391 
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Ottoman Porte, a man of war belonging, taken, 
Ourry, captain, deſtroys a French privateer, 478 
Oxford univerſity, ſeverities exerciſed upon ſome of its ſtu- 

dents, 277, its addreſs rejected, ibid. inſtallation at, 425 
Oxfordſhire election, proceedings on, 309 


P. 


Packington, fir John, makes a complaint in the houſe of 
commons againſt dr. Ratcliffe, 5, taken into cuſtody, 29, 


honourably diſcharged, ibid. 
Paget, William lord, created E. of Uxbridge, 12 
Palcotti, marquis of, executed for murder, 103 
Palms, mr. de, his memorial, 199, cenſured in parliament, 
ibid. ordered to depart the kingdom, 200 


Papiſts, a proclamation for diſarming them in Ireland, 4, 
and in England, 6, eſpouſe the abdicated family, 8, a 
tax upon them, 173 

Parker, fir Thomas, one of the lords-juſtices, 4, his ſpeech 
at the E. of Oxford's trial, 95, made lord-chancellor, 107, 
See Macclesfield, 


Parliament; act for ſeptennial parliaments, 63, &c. 
Parma, duke of, his memorial at the congreſs of Cam- 
bray, 16 


and Placentia to be ſettled on the Q. of Spain's ſon, 


99, 107, 135, the inveſtiture of them granted to him by 


the emperor, 203 
Pailarowitz; treaty ſigned there, 109 
Patten, Robert, his account of the rebellion, and of the 

heads of it, 37 


Paul, William, tried and condemned, 68, executed, ibid. 
2 dying ſpeech makes a great impreſſion on many per- 
ſons, 2 

Pawlet, John E. removed from his place of ſteward of ihe 
houſhold, | | 10 

Peacg; faults of it, 8, peace between England and Swe- 
den, 123 

Peerage-bill, debates about it, 122, dropped, 123, brought 
in again, 130, debates about it, ibid. dropped a ſecond 
time, ibid. 

Pelham, fir Thomas, made E. of Clore, | 12 

—, Thomas, made one of the commiſſioners of trade, 
98, made ſecretary of war, 183, his ſpeech in the debate 
about the treaties of Hanover and Vienna, 192, &c. 

Pembroke, Thomas Herbert E. of, put up for chancellor 
of the univerſity of Oxford, 33 

Perth, James Drummond E. of, comes to Spain with the 

pretender, | 120 

Peru, the Engliſh project to take it, 135 

Peterborough, Charles Mordaunt, E. of, returns to Eng- 
land, 6, the French king aſſures him that he would ac- 
knowledge K. George, 1b1d. returns to England, appears 
at St. James's, and is forbid the court, 20, is ſeized at Bo- 
logna, 99, &c. his ſpeech about the bill againſt blaſphe- 
my, 161 

Petition , againſt the ſeptennial-bill, 66, of the London cler- 
gy againſt the quakers bill, 167 

Philip V. K. of Spain, extorts a donative from the Englith 
merchants, 7, pretends to have numberteſs complaints 
againſt the emperor, 72, ready to contend for the crown 
of France, ibid, offended at the alliance between England 
and the D. of Orleans, ibid. falls upon the emperor's do- 
minions, 99, the courts of England and France endea- 
vour to bring about an accommodattion between him 
and the emperor, ibid. rejects all propoſals, and conti- 
nues his warlike preparations, 107, his declaration in fa- 
vour of the pretender, 120, attempts to relieve Fontara- 
bia, 134, abdicates the crown, 184, reſumes it upon his 
ſon's deceaſc, 188, concludes two treaties with the empe- 

ror, 189, &c. remics great ſums to Vienna, 190 

Phipps Conſtantine, cauſes K. George to be proclaimed in 
Ireland, 66, removed from being lord uſtice and lord— 
chancellor, 10, created doctor of the civil law at Oxford, 
12, preſents a petition to the court at the Old Bailey in 
favour of Bp. Atterbury, | 171 

Plague at Marſeilles, a proclamation upon that occaſion, 
165, bill to prevent the ſpreading of the plague, 166 

Plebeian, the, a pamphlet againſt the peerage-bill, anſwer- 
ed mr. Addiſon in the Old Whig, 122,123 

Plot diſcoyered, 169, addrefles thereupon, ibid. &c. 

Plunket, John, apprehended, 1 70, had travelled to Rome, 
175, votes of the houſe of commons againſt him, ibid. 
bill to inflict pains and penalties upon him, ibid. &c. 

Points, or Poyntz, Stephen, his memorial to the king of 
Sweden, 2 * 198 

Poland; the proteſtants oppreſſed in that kingdom, 135 

Pope Clement XI. cauſes the E. of Peterborough to be 

ſeized, | 95 


479 Portland, William Bentick E. of, receives particular mark 


of tavour from K. George, 8, created marquis of 2 
field, and D. of Portland, 69, made one of the | 4 
the bed- chamber, 98, his ſpeech ata court of th wand] 
| | e South. 
Sea directors, 
Port-Mahon, the Spaniards deſire to have it reſtored 
Poz zobueno, mrquis de, quits England, leaving a meme 
behind him, 198, his letter to the D. of Newcaſile 
Pragmatick Sanction, 189, guaranteed, by Englang 
Preachers at Whitehall, | ned 
Pretender poſts to Verſailles upon the news of the = ; 
death, but Lewis XIV. defires him to quit his e x 
his maniteſto ſent to ſeveral of the Engliſh nobility, 1, 5: 
in Lorrain, 17, a reward of a 100,000. to ſuch ag mond 
ſeize him, 28, rebellion in Scotland in his favour g 
proclaimed at Caſtletoun, and his ftandard ſet up at B. 
Mar, 30, his adherents publiſh a manifeſto, zi, &c oa 
health drank at Oxford, 33, proclaimed in Cornwall F X 
his declaration, 41, lands at Peterhead in Scotland, 4 % 
proclaimed, and receives the homage of the epilcoral 
people at Aberdeen, ibid. attacked with an ague 4 
forms a council, and publiſhes fix proclamati ins 19 
iſſues out an order for burning ſome villages, ibid. em. 
barks at Montroſe, and lands at Gravelin, 51, complaing 
of diſappointments from abroad, ibid. his pa, er to gene. 
ral Gordon, ibid. the E. of Stair preſents two memorial; 
to the court of France relating io him, 52, removes the 
I.. Bolingbroke from being lecretary of itate, 54, bill in 
the Irith parliament for attainting him, and giving a re. 
ward for his head, 57, ſends a letter to the lord-mayor of 
London, with orders to proclaim him K. of Great-Bri. 
tain, 59, the jacobites wear white roſes on his birth-dar 
69, removes into Italy, 72, &c. conſpiracy to ſet him 91 
the throne by means of Creden, 73». of Sweden's pry. 
ject in his favour, 93, a marriage propoſed between him 
and the czar's daughter, ibid. cardinal Alberoni projets 
ſomething in his favour, 115, 120, enters into that cardi. 
nal's ſcheme, 59, comes to Spain, ibid. the king of Spain's 
declaration in his favour, ibid. marries prince Sobic{ki's 
daughter, 121, Sweden engages not to give him any al. 
ſiſtance, 140, pope Clement XI. very kind to him, 164, 
the pretender's declaration, 173, burnt, ibid, treaty in 
his favour between the emperor and Spain, 190, deiigns 
formed in his behalf, 196, &c. mentioned in Palm's me- 
morial, 299 
Prior, Matthew, notifies the queen's death to Lewis XIV, 
Who aſſures him that he would maintain the Hanover 
ſucceſſion, 6, that king's anſwer to him concerning the 
Catalans, 1bid. his memorial to him about the demolition 
of Dunkirk, 13, ordered home from Paris, 16, lands at 
Dover, and promiſes to reveal all he knew 18, is intro- 
duced to the king, and entertained at dinner by the lord 


Mal 


ibid. 


Townſhend, ibid. taken into cuſtody, 23, examined and 


cloſely confined, 24, prevaricates, ibid. and 29, report of 
the committee of ſecrecy concerning him, ibid, excepted 
out of the act of grace, 97, dies, 164 
Proteſtants in Germany oppreſſed, 135 
Pruſſia, Frederick K. of, the French propoſe to ſet him on 
the Britiſh throne immediately after the queen's death, 
7, included in the treaty between France and ihe czar, 
93, fee p. 124, very rich, 141 
Pulteney, William, his ſpeech about the reward for appre- 
hending the pretender, 5, made ſecretary at war, 19, 
impeaches L. Widdrington, 58, is againſt offering a pat. 
don to thoſe that were in arms, in Scotland, 59, reigns 
his places, 83, bis ſpeech on the ſupply againſt Sweden, 
ibid. about the army, 85, about the propoſal of the South- 
Sea company, go, kiſſes the king's hand, 142, his ſpeech 
at a court of the South-Sea company, 148, moves for an 
addreſs, 153, is chairman of the committee to examine 
Layer, 174, made cofferer of the houſhold, 179, begins 
to be diſflatisfied, 186, turned out of his places, 187, 5 
againſt addreſſing the king upon his ſpeech, 197 
Pulteney, Daniel, made one of the commiſſioners of trade, 
98, his ſpeech in parliament, 122 
Palatine, Charles Theodore elector, oppoſes the ſcheme for 
electing the archduke king of the Romans, 294, but ene 
gages his vote for electing him on certain conditions, 


290, 293, many of his troops deſert from the army 6 
the empire, a 
Palliſer, captain, takes poſſeſſion of Quebeck, por 


Papiſts, of Ireland, their loyalty, | ö 

2 pen lord (earl of Macelesfield' ſon) ſeconds = = 

tion for the repeal of the Jews acts, 301, procer ; 1 

relating to his election for Oxfordthire, | 35 4 

, colonel John, defeated near Ticonderoga, 5 7 
——, captain, his ſuccels, 4 3825 


P. 
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Parliamentary proceedings, George II. 208, 209, 210, 212, 
213,214, 218, 220, 223, 225, 2202294230» 8,2 572455 
245, 2 50, 255, 260, 263, 265, 271, 273, 280, 295, 290, 
293, 301, 392, 307, 318, 320, 338, 375, 410, 414, 450 

— in Ireland, George I. 303, 425, 


429. See Ireland. { 
Parliaments, act concerning the election of members of, 
g, endeavours uſed to contract their duration, 381, new 
Act for aſcertaining the qualification of members of, 462 
Parma, duke of, his death, 214 
, Philip duke of, joins in a defenſive league with 
the emperor, king of Sardinia, &c. 292, remarks on an 
article of the peace at Aix-la-Chapelle concerning the 


ſertlemeat of the dominions of, 455 
Patten, captain, re-enforces Oſwego, TT 329 
Paulet, earl, his motion againſt the king's going to Hano- 


ver, 0 
Pawnbrokers, an act for the licenſing of, 291, bill brought 
in for the reſtriction of, ibid. act paſſed tor that purpoie, 


| 341 
Paxton, mr. Nicholas, committed to Newgate, 243 
Payton, captain, his narrow eſcape, 383 


pelham, Henry, eſq. his character, 215, 273, his defence 
of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 281, his ſheeches on 
the reduction of the intereſt of the national debt, ibid. 
remarks on his parliamentary proceedings, 28 3, he ſup— 
ports the general naturalization-bill, 287, oppoſes an 
amendment in the bill for repealing the Jews act, 301, 
and a motion for repealing a former act in favour of thar 
people, 302, his death, ibid. 
Penfons and places, bills paſſed concerning, 377, 418 
Penaſylvania de'ctibed, 30), diſagreement between its go- 
vernor and aſſembly, 313, its governor and deputies al- 
fiſt at a treaty with divers Indian nations, 435 
Pepperel, fir William, aſſiſts in the reduction of Cape-Bre- 
ton, 257, appointed to the command of a regiment, 308 
Perſons eminent for learning, &c. 492 
Perth (Drummond) duke of, joins the young chevalier, 259 
Peſtilential fever from the contagion of the ſeſſions of the 


Old-Bailey, 285 
Peyton, commodore, his conduct in the Eaſt-Indies, 266 
— —, enſign, an affecting anecdote, 439 
Pharaſs Cawn, appointed naib of Surat, 444 
Philadelphia deſcribed, 307 


Philip duke of Anjou; treaties between him and England, 


211, 214, his manifeſto, 234, war between England 
and him, 235, his death, 267 


——, don, his progreſs in Italy, 246, 250, 255, 257, 265 
Philips, fir John, his motion concerning voting tor members 


of parliament, 359 

, captain, contributes to the victory at Minden, 449, 

and at Warbourg, 482 
Pigot, governor, his prudent conduct at Madras, 443 
Piracies committed by the Englith privateers, 387, law 
concerning the trial of, 416 
Pirates made examples of, 423 
Pitſligo, lord, joins the young chevalier, 260 


Pitt, mr. John, his report concerning the American iron, 


| 3 
——, William, eſq. ſignaliſes himſelf in the houſe of com- 
mons, 225, 232, 237, appointed ſecretary of ſtate, and 
brings a metlage in fayour of German mercenaries, 340, 
and one concerning admiral Byng, 346, he and his friends 
are placed in the adminiſtration, 348, commanded to 
reſign, ibid. receives honourable teſtimonies from the 
people of their approbation of his conduct, ibid. he is 


reſtored, to his office, ibid, 
Pittſburg, fort Du Queſne ſo denominated, 391, improve- 
ments made there by general Stanwix, 473 
Plate, dealers in, taxes upon, 377, 418 
Play-houſe act, proceedings upon, | =. 239 


Pococke, admiral, aſſiſts in the reduction of Chanderna- 
gore, 354, ſucceeds to the chief command of rhe fleet, 
392, worits M. d'Apche, 393, tries three of his captains, 
ibid. defeats M. d'Apche a {econd time, 393, who leaves 
him the ſovereignty of the Indian ſeas, ibid. he worſts 
him a third time, and maintains the ſovereignty of the 
Indian ocean, 445 
| Poets, eminent, an account of, 492 
Poland, factions in, concerning the Ruſſians, 358, and 
proceedings in the diet of, concerning them and the elec- 
tion of a duke of Courland, 405, invaded by the Pruſſians, 
450, 451, reſult of its diet, 489.—See Auguſtus III. 
Polwarth, lord, diſtinguiſhes himſelf in the . e 
224, 22 
Pondicherry, French Eaſl- India ſettlement, its reduction, 


489 


Pondicherry French Indiaman taken, 7 062 
Poor; re{>lutions concerning, 420, remarks on thoſe re- 
ſolutions, 421.—See Servants: : 

Pope Benedict XIV. his death and character, | 406 
Clement XIII. elected, 405, his character, ibid. dif- 
ference between him and the king of Portugal, 47 
Porter, captain, wounded in his engagement wich the Flo- 

riſlant, | 426 
Porteous, captain John, hariged at Edinburgh, 226, pro- 
ccedihgs of the houſe of commons on that affair, 227 


. 


Portſmouth, conflagration at, 470 

Portugal. See Juteph:; 

Polt-fines, act concerning, 416 

Potter, mr. introduces the regiſter bill, 295 

Prague inveited by the king of Pruita, 361, the ſiege of 
it raiſed, ibid. 


Prideaux; general, killed at Niagara, 437 
Prince Edwaid French frigate deitroyed, 477 
- George man of war burn: at fea, 383 
Privatecrs, Engliſh, piracies committed by, 387, regula- 
tions with reſpect to them, 416 
Prize-mioncy, act concerning, 464 
Proceedings in parlament, George II. 208, 209, 210, 212; 
213,214, 218, 220, 223, 225, 226, 229, 230, 236, 236,241, 
246, 250, 255, 260, 263, 267, 271, 273, 280, 285, 290, 
293, 301, 302, 309, 319, 324, 338, 375, 387, 413, 456 
inthelith parliament, Ge nge ll. 

303, 425. 429. See Ireland. 
Protector tire-ſhip loſt, 490 
Proteſtant religion, remarks on the preſervation of it being 
made a pretext for the continental war, 375, 277, 497 
Prudent, French man of war, deſtroyed, 5 390 
Pruſſia —Sce Frederick III. Henry, Ferdinand. 
Public-houſes, laws for the regulation of, 291, 294, 341 
Pultency, Daniel, eſq. his arguments againſt the bill pro— 
hibiting loans to foreign princes, 212 
„William, efq. his conduct in parliament, 209, 
2:5-217, his name itruc out of the liſt of piivy-coun- 
ſcllors, ibid. his conduct in parliament, 220, 235, 
created earl of Bath, 243 
Puniſhments, reflections on, 250, 404 

2 
Quadruple alliance; 99, 107, Spain ſigns it, 131, 135 
Quakers ; bill for taking ſome words out of their afhrma- 
tion, 167, petition againſt it, ibid. ſome pretend they 
were not chriſtians, ibid. bill for accepting their atfirma- 
tion inſtead of an oath, patfed in Ireland, 181 
Queenſbury, Charles Douglas D. of, made one of the gen- 
tlemen of the bed- chamber, 142 
Quakers ; fate of their petition againſt tythes, 225 
Quarantine act, an account of, 252 
Quarendon, lord, joins in the oppoſition, 4243 
Quebeck, the ſiege of it planned, 436, remarks on that 
ſcheme, ibid. introduction to the expedition againſt it, 
437, precautions taken for its defence. by general Mur- 
ray, 473, it is beſieged by the Freuch, 474, who are 
obliged to retire with precipitation, ibid. 
Queenborough man of war loſt, 0 


N. : ; 47 
Queenſbury, duke of, petitions againſt the election of the 
Scottiſh pcers, 


224 
R. 

Ratcliffe, Charles, arraigned, 67, tried and found guilty, 

68, elcapcs, 8 


, dr. John, complained of in the houſe of commons 
for not attending Q. Anne, 5 
Ratiſbone; a declaration delivered to the diet there by mr. 
Le Heup. 200 


Raymond, Robert, made a judge of the King's-Bench, 183, 


and one of the commifhoners of the great-ſcal, 185 
Rebellion in 1715, 28, breaks out in Scotland, 29, pro- 
greſs of it in England, ; 34, &c. 
Rebels, Englith and Scotch joined, 41, &c. defeated at 
Preſton, 42, ſome executed there, and at Wigan and 
Mancheſter, 59, about a thouſand ſubmit to the king's 
mercy, and petition to be tranſported, ibid. ſome more 
arraigned, 67, &c. ſeveral of them diſcharged, 70, ſome 
executed, 71 
Reports of the committee of ſecrecy, 155, &c. of that ap- 
pointed to examine Layer, 174 
Revolution principles, far from being univerſally em- 
braced, 260, the revolution talked and preached againſt, 

| 262 

Richelieu, D. of, the French embaſſador at Vienna brings 
about a peace between Great-Britain and the emperor, 


202 


318 


Richmond, Charles Lenox D. of, made one of the lords of 
the bed- chamber, 12, preſents a petition in behalf of 
the condemned lords, 60 
Riots at Briſtol, Chippenham, Norwich, Reading, &c. 12, 
13, proclamation fot N. hen r, | riots, 14, riots in Lon- 
don, 22, 23, 69, &c. act againſt riots, 3 
Ripperda, baron and duke de, negotiates two treaties be- 
tween the emperor and Spain, 189, diſmiſſed, 195, flies 
to the Dutch embaſſador, who carries him to colonel 
Stanhope's houſe, ibid. taken away from thence by force, 
and confined in the caſtle of Segovia, ibid. ſome ex- 
preſſions he dropped, 190, 192 
Robethon, monſieur de, attends K. George to England, 8, 
infuſes jealouſies into his majeſty of the L. Townſhend, 71 

Robinſon, John, head of the independents, 

————, John, biſhop of London, made one of the privy- 
council, 10, his ſpeech about an addreſs to the king, 17, 
his behaviour at the congreſs of Utrecht, 25, votes for 
the E. of Oxford, 27, his ſpeech about the ſeptennial 
parliament, 65, his anſwer to a reflecting ſpeech of L. 
Coningſby about the peace, 77, his ſpeech in the debate 
about the repeal of he ſchiſm-bill, 118, is for the bill 
againſt blaſphemy and profaneneſs, 161 

Rocheſter, Lawrence Hyde E. of, his ſpeech on the debate 
on the navy- debt, | 165 

Rockingham, Lewis Watſon lord, created E. of Rocking- 
_—_ 11 

Roſs, general, his ſpeeches in parliament, 24, ordered to 
ſell his regiment, 28, is one of the ſecret committee, 1 52, 
his ſpeech about the South-Sea affair, 154 

Rothes, John Lefley E. of, high- admiral of Scotland, and 
the king's commiſſioner to the general aſſembly of the 
church of Scotland, 20, zealous againſt the rebellion, 31, 
tries to ſecure Perth, 36, marches to Seaton-houſe, 3), 
the rebels break into the burial ous of his family, 38, 
attempts in vain to make himſelt maſter of Falkland pa- 
lace, 110 

Roxburgh, John Ker E. of, his ſpeech in parliament, 27, 
acts againſt the rebels in Scotland, 31, made ſecretary 
of ſtate, and keeper of the ſignet in Scotland, 72, is for 
the peerage bill, 122 

Royal Aſſurance company erected, 140 

Rugen, iſle of, reſtored by Denmark, 143 

Ruſſians advance againſt Wiſmar, 92, and againſt Schonen, 
ibid. See Car. 

Rutland, (Mannors) D. of, waits upon 3 at his firſt 
coming, and is graciouſly received, 8, made knight of 


the garter, 12 
Rye; K. George lands there, 194 
Raine, mr. Henry, an account of his hoſpital, 410 
Raiſonable French man of war taken, 383 
Ramillies man of war wrecked, 451 


| Randan, duke de, his generous and humane conduct in 
Hanover, 5 
Ratcliffe, Charles eſq. titular earl of Derwentwater, be- 
headed, : 264 
Ratiſbon, arret of the evangelical body at, in favour of 
Brandenburg, Hanover, &c. with the emperor's anſwer 


to it, 453, complaints exhibited in the diet, 489 
Redoubtable French man of war burnt, 427 
Regiſter-bill, proceedings on, 295 
Regiſters, public, bill for keeping, 380 


Reid, general, conducts an Auſtrian corps at Torgau, 488 
Reſolution man of war loſt, 428 
Revel, a fire at, 2 
Richlieu, duke de, account of his ſiege and reduction of 

St. Philip's caſtle, 324, 325, he ſuperſedes the mareſchal 


d'Etrèes in Germany, 363, penetrates into the Pruſſian. 


dominions with the army, 364, which commits great diſ- 
orders, ibid. levies contributions in Halberſtadt, 368, 
favours Soubiſe's retreat, 370, he expoſtulates with 
prince Ferdinand on the re- aſſembling the Hanoverians, 
374, his proceedings at Zell, ibid. he fixes his head- 
quarters at Hanover, ibid. he is ſuperſeded by the count 
de Clermont, 396 
Richmond (Lenox) duke of, a munificent patron of ge- 
nius, 411, his behaviour at Minden approved by prince 
Ferdinand, 449 
Riots in different parts of England, 277, 280, 297, 326, 
| 338, 351, 410 
429 
213 


in Ireland, 

Robbeis, their audaciouſneſs, / 

Robinſon, fr Thomas, one of the plenipotentiaries at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, 271 

„ fir Thomas, appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 30a, 

reſigns the ſeals, and 15 made maſter of the wardrobe, 


318 
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Rous, captain, his proceedings in America, 


Rochefort, account of the expedition againſt, 34 
Rodney, admiral, bombards Havre-de-Grace, 42). * 
ſtroys ſome veſlels on the coaſt of France, I, de. 
Rollo, lord, takes poſſeſſion of the iſland of St. John. +'* 
diſarms the Canadians, 390, 
Roman Catholicks of Ireland, their loyalty, 476 
— proceedings for electing the archduke Joſep? 
king of, 282 | 
Rothes: earl of, ſignaliſes himſelf at Roucoux, 289, 293 
Rouille, M. his letter to mr. Fox, 25 


Rowley, captain, deſtroys the Oriflamme, oo 
Rum. See Spirituous Liquors and Sugar Colonies, 3 
Ruſſel, colonel, commands a body of Dutch troops ag 8 
the Engliſh Eaſt-India company, 1 
Ruſſians, ordered to aſſiſt the queen of Hungzry 1 
their progreſs ſtopped, ibid. they bloc up the Pub 
ports in the Baltick, 364, quicken their motions, hid 
take Memel, ibid. advance againſt Pruffia, 30), ftir. 
miſh with the Prufſians, ibid. attacked by mech 
Lehwald, ibid. make a haſty retreat from the Druſſian 
territories, 367, which they re-enter, 400, are defeated 
at Zorndert 401, their barbarities in the Pruſſin do. 
minions, ibid. miſcarry in their attempt upon Cys; 
404, defeat the Pruffians at Zullichau, 451, and « Cf. 
nerſdorf, ibid. part of them detached into Pomenni, 
485, which they evacuate, ibid. they begin their march 
towards Sileſia, ibid. their motions, 486, 487, a dexch. 
ment of them make an irruption into Brandenburg, 187 
and poſſeſs themſelves of Berlin, ibid, inveſt Colbery by 
ſea and land, 488 
Rutowſki, veldt-mareſcal count, the king of Poland's let. 
ter to him concerning the Saxon army, Te 
Ryder, fir Dudley, appointed lord chief juſtice of the King's 
Bench, Þ2 


8. 


Sacheverel, Henry, pereaches at Sutton, 12, the cry about 
him, 13, he dies, 136, leave dr. Atterbury a legacy, ibic, 
Saint Albans, Charles Beauclerk, D. of, made captain d 
the band of penſioners, ; 
St. Januarius's blood 125 
St. John, Henry, viſcount Bolingbroke, obliged to ſtand 
at the door of the council-chamber, 4, removed from his 
office, 7, 10, attends at the king's coronation, 11, his 
ſpeech about the addreſſes to the king, i2, his conduct 
very extraordinary, 18, appears every where, and ſpeaks 
in parliament with great freedom, but his heart begin- 
ning to fail him he goes over to France in diſguiſe, ibid, 
his letter, ibid. impeached of treaſon, 24, the articles 
againſt him carried up tothe houſe of lords, 28, his name 
and coat of arms are razed, 29, is ſecretary to the preten- 
der, 52, removed 54, his letters upon that occaſion, ibid. 
&c. he is pardoned, and returns to England, 179, his at- 
tainder reverſed, 186, Kc. 
St. John, Henry, created viſcount St. John, bg 
St. Quintin, fir William, made one of the commiſſioners of 
the treaſury, 11, diſplaſed, 87 
St. Sebaſtian taken, 134 
Sample, John, taken up for high- treaſon, and eſcapes, 179 
Sardinia conquered by the Spaniards, 99, given to the D. of 
Savoy, — and 107, his miniſter claims the ſhips in the 
harbour of Meſſina, 129, the troops deſigned for the ex. 
pedition to Sardinia are ſent to Sicily, ibid. Sardinia eva. 
cuated, 131, and given to the D. of Savoy, 333 
Savoy, Victor, Amadeus, II. D. of, how nearly his houle 
is allied to the Engliſh crown, 3, is perſuaded to chang? 
Sicily for Sardinia, 72, enters into a convention with the 
emperor about Sardinia, 12, put in poſſeſſion of that 
iſland, 133 
Sawbridge, Jacob, expelled the houſe of commons, 15% 
bill to make his eſtate anſwerable for 250,000]. to = 
South- Sea company, 15 
Saxe- Gotha; ſome of their troops in the pay of Gone 
tain, 
Sayer, „taken into cuſtody, f ne 
Scarborough, Richard Lumley, E. of, lord-lieutenant . 
Northumberland, repairs to Newcaſtle to ſecure | 
place, 35, his ſpeech in parliament, 197 
Schiſm-bill ; a deſign to repeal it, 83, is repealed, 
Schuylemberg, a proteſtant, general of the Venetian T 1 
Scotland, diflatisfied with the union, and conſderen - — 
as degraded to a province of England, 8, 9, addr 0 0 
on foot there for diſſolving the union, 15, endeavour den 
ed there for a remonſtrance againſt it, 17, ſome 22 
of the general aſſembly of the church there had in 1 
ons to move for an addreſs againſt the toleration 0 
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epiſcopal en and againſt lay patronages, 21, the 
deſigus of the jacobites carried on there with ſecrecy and 
order, 28, act for encouraging loyalty there, 29, ſome 
ſhips land there from France, with officers, arms, &c. 
zo, ſeveral peers there ſhew their loyalty to K. George, 
31, ſome villages burat by the pretender's order, 49, 
motion for offering a general pardon to thoſe that were 
{till in arms in Scotland, 59, a few Spaniards land there, 
121, ſome ſuſpected perlons ſecured there, 170, commo - 
motions there occaſioned by ſome levellers, 184, riots 
there about the malt-tax, 187 
Scots; begin to ſhew their diſcontent, 10. See Scotland and 
rebels. ; 
Scots highlanders appcar in arms, 
Scottiſh peers; reſolutions about them, in the intended peer- 
age-bill, ; 122 
Seabright murdered in France, | e 
Seamen; more employed than provided for by parliament, 
166 
Seckendorf, count, reduces the iſland of Lipara, 125, and 
Sacca, 131, wounded, 133 
Septennial parliament; act for them, 63, petitions againſt 
it, 10, paſſed, ibid. 
Seville, treaty of, 20 
Shepheard, James, forms a deſign upon K. George's lite, 
102, executed, 103 
Sherlock, dr. William, one of the committee to examine 
biſhop Hoadley's books, 91, writes againſt him, ga, 
&c. removed from being the king's chaplain, 93 
Sherrard, Benner, lord, erected baron of Harborough, 12 
Shippen, William, his ſpeech about the arrears due to the 
Hanover troops, and about the reward for apprehending 
the pretender, 35, about the bill for regulating the forces, 
22, in favour of the E. of Oxford, 23, about the ſuſ- 
penſion of the habeas corpus act, 58, in behalf of the 
condemned lords, 60, upon the {cptennial bill, 65, about 
a ſupply, 81, about an addreſs, 85, upon the carl of Ox- 
ford's impeachment, 95, about the king's ſpeech, for 
which he 1s ſent to the Tower, 101, about the repeal of 
the ſchiſm-bill, 119, moves for an addition in an addreſs, 
150, a ſpeech of his gravels ſecretary Craggs, 152, mr. 
Pulteney calls him a traitor, 177 
Shrewſbury, Charles Talbot E. of, received with great ta- 
vour by K. George, 8, his ſpeech about the addreſs to K. 


George, 17, againſt the ſeptennial bill, 65 
Shute, Barrington, his ſpeech in vindication of K. George's 
government, - 83 


Sicily; project for exchanging it for Sardinia, 72, given to 
the emperor, 99, 107, the K. of Spain makes great pre- 
parations for the recovery of it, 107, retaken by the Eng- 
liſh and Iinperialiſts, 125, the emperor ſends more troops 

 thither, 129, evacuated by the the Spaniards, 131, 133 

Sinking-tund conſtituted, go, 201 

Smalridge, George, votes in favour of the earl of Oxford, 
27, retuſes to ſign a declaration teſtifying an abhorrence 
of the rebellion, 40, removed from the office of lord al- 
moner, ibid. is againſt the univerſities addreſſing king 
George, 79, $0, his ſpecch in the debate about repealing 
the (chiim-bill, 118 

Small-pox inoculated, 183 

Somerſet, Charles Seymour D. of, made maſter of the horſe, 
and-one of the privy- council, 10, offers to be fir William 
Wyndham's bail, and is removed from his place of maſter 
of the horſe, 32, moves for the peerage bill, + I01 

Sommers, John, received with great favour by K. George, 

8, dies, + 0 

Sophia, Dorothy, wife of K. George I. dies, 204 

South-Sea company; debts due to them from the govern- 
ment, 87, K. George choſen governor, 104, preſent their 
{ſcheme to the government, 138, South-Sea ſcheme, ibid. 
acts for increaſing their capital ſtoc, 139, whence that 
ſcheme took its riſe, 144, &c. the ſtoc falls, ibid. account 
of the proceedings of the directors, ibid. they make tome 
ſecret advances towards an union with the Eaſt-India 
company, 147, a committee of them meet a committee of 
the bank, and draw up the bank contract, 148, proceed- 
ings of the commons in the South-Sea affair, 131, mr. 
Wal pole's ſcheme for ingraſting one million of South-Sea 
ſtoc, into the Bank of England, 182, bill to reſtrain the 
ſub-governor, &c. from going out of the kingdom, ibid. 
the directors removed from all places in the government, 
153, reports of the committee of ſecrecy about them, 1535, 

d. allowances to the directors out of their own eftates, 
158, &c. reſolutions of the commons in favour of the ſuf. 
ferers by the South-Sca ſcheme, 159, what the capital 
ſtoc of the company was at the year 1720, 160, petitions 
and pamphlets againſt the directors, ibid. &c. general 

Numb. 109. | 


$19 
court of the company, 161, 178, acts to enahle the South- 
Sea company to diſpoſe of the effects in their hands, 167, 
and for hearing claims upon the eſtates of the South-Sea 
directors, ibid. two millions of their ſtoc transfetred to 
the Bank, and two millions of their ſtoc revived, 178 
Southwell, Thomas, created viſcount Southwell, 98 
Spain, the K. of, pretends to have numberleſs complaints 
againſt the emperor, 72, ready to contend for the crown 
ot France, ibid: offended at the alliance between Eng- 
land and the D. of Orleans, ibid. great preparations made 
in Spain, 98, a great fleet fitted out to recover Sicily, 
107, that fleet deitroyed by the Englith, 110, the Eng- 
lith merchants in Spain ſecure their belt effects, ibid. are 
ill uſed, 112, ſeveral grievances upon them, 115, war de- 
clared by England againſt Spain, 119, and by France, 120, 
the Spanith lquadron fails Hom Cadiz for England, ibid. 
Spain accedes to the quadruple alliance, 131, 135, makes 
overtures for a peace, ibid. peace and alliance between 
Great-Britain and Spain, 163, taken into conſideration in 
the houle of lords, 166, two treaties between Spain and the 
emperor, 189, private treaty between them, 190, makes 
great prepararions for war, 195, &c. the Spaniards cayal 
about the preluminaries, 202 
Sparre, baron, in a plot to ſet the pretender on the Engliſh 
throne, 73, extracts of his letters, 75 
Squadrons, three fitted out, 194 
Stair, John Dalrymple E. of, ſent embaſſador to France, 12, 
made one of the lords of the bed- chamber, ibid. ſent em- 
baſſador to Paris, 16, has ſeveral conferences with mar— 
quis de Torcy about Mardyke, ibid. choſen one of the 
ſixteen peers of Scotland, ibid. preſents two memorials to 
the court of France, concerning the pretender, 52 
Standing army; debates about one, 101 
Stanhope, James, made ſecretary of ſtate, 10, lays before 
the houſe of commons the papers relating to the late ne- 
gotiations of peace and commerce, 19, ſupplies R. Wal- 
pole's place as chairman of the committee of ſecrecy, 20, 
impeaches the D. of Ormond of treaſon, 24, his letter to 
the vice-chancellor and mayor. of Oxford, 33, communi- 
cates to the privy- council the informations the king had 
received of a conſpiracy, 73, he and mr. Methuen write a 
circular letter upon the ſeizing of count Gyllemburg, 74, 
made chancellor of the exchequer, 84, a quarrel had like 
to ariſe between him and R. Walpole, go, created baron 
Elvaſton, and viſcount Mahon, 98, ſent embaſſador to 
Spain, 99, made one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, and crea- 
ted an earl, 107, delwers articles to the court of Madrid, 
115, gives the houſe of lords an account of the treaties 
lately concluded, 116, moves for the repeal of the teſt- 
act, 117, his anſwer to the czar's 3 141, dies, 154 
Stanhope, brigadier and afterwards general, reccives par- 
ticular marks of tavour from K. George, 8, one of the ca- 
binet-councal, 10 

, colonel, the preſent E. of Harrington, envoy 
extraordinary to Madrid, 109, cauſes ſeveral ſtores in the 
ports of Biſcay to be deſtroyed, 112, preſents ſeveral me- 
mortals to the court of Spain, 119, embaſſador at Ma- 
drid, 190, the D. of Ripperda flies to his houſe for ſhel- 
ter, 195, his memoria] upon that duke's being taken by 
force out of his houſe, 196, leaves Madrid, 202 
„Charles, great quantities of South-Sea ſtoc given 
him, 155, his name eraſed in the book, ibid. and 1 58, his 
cafe taken into conſideration by the houſe of commons, 
157, made treaſurer of the chamber, 163 
States of Holland; their anſwer to Klingrafe's memorial, 7, 
K. George thanks them for it, ibid. a treaty concluded 
between them, K. George and the D. of Orleans, 72, 
ſuſpend their conſent to the quadruple alliance, 108, ac- 
cede to it, ibid. K. George demands of them two thou- 
{and men upon the rumour of an invaſion, which they 
ſend, 120, 121, mediators of peace between Spain, &c. 
but K. George and the emperor will not accept their me- 
diation, 134, the Spaniſh embaſſador delivers to them a 
plan of peace, 135, accede to the treaty of Hanover, 196 
Steele, Richard, offers a petition in behalf of the condem- 
ned lords, 60 
Stetin given up to Pruſſia, 141 
Strafford, Thomas Wentworth E. of, was firſt commifſi- 
oner of the admiralty, 4, notifies to the ſtates the queen's 
death, and the acceſſion of K. George to the throne, 7, 
accompanies the princeſs of Wales to Rotterdam, 11, 
returns to England, and has his papers ſeized, 16, is im- 
peached, 25, the articles aonink him carried into the 


houſe. of lords, 28, his ſpeech in the debate about the 

mutiny-bill, 74, 105, about an addreſs, . 
96 
101 


Strickland, fir William, propoſes to attaint the E. of Oxford 
Subſidy to Sweden, i | 
6Q 
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Sunderland, Robert Spencer E. of, received with great fa- 
vour by K. George, 8, made lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
10, infuſes jealouſies in the king of the L. Townſhend, and 

R. Walpole, 71, appointed fole treaſurer of Ireland, 72 

, Charles Spencer E. of, made ſecretary of ſtate, 
84, appointed preſident of the council, and firſt commiſ- 
fioner of the treaſury, 107, was againſt repealing the teſt, 
117, had promoted the difference in the royalfamily, 137, 
ſtoc given him, 155, the houfe of commons take that af- 
fair into conſideration, 158, &c. reſigns the place of firſt 
commiſſioner of the treaſury, 158, his death and cha- 
racter, 168 

Surman, Robert, deputy caſhier of the South-Sea examin- 
ed by the lords, 153, his papers ſeized, and himſelf or- 
dercd into cuſtody, 1 54, the allowance made him, 159 

Suſpenſion of arms proclaimed at Paris, I 

Sutherland, John Sutherland E. of, elected one of the ſix- 
teen peers of Scotland, 16, his ſpeech in parliament, 27, 
ſhews his zeal againſt the rebellion, 31, advances to at- 
tac the earl of Seaforth, 18, the marquis of Huntley, and 
the earl of Seaforth capitulate with him, 50 

Sweden ; bill to prohibit commerce with Sweden, 80, trea- 
ty between England and that kingdom, 82, the Britiſh 
ſhips confiſcated there, ibid. ſupply againſt Sweden, ibid. 
and 84, debate in the houſe of commons about the trade 
with Sweden, 106, peace between Sweden and England, 
and a treaty of alliance, 123, gives up Bremen and Ver- 
den to the elector of Hanover, 140, guarantee the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown of Great-Britain, ibid. gives up 
{ome places to the king of Pruſſia, 141, has ſome reſtored 
by Denmark, ibid. ſubſidy to that court, 161, peace be- 
tween Sweden and Muſcovy, 163, 179, accede to the 
treaty of Hanover, | 196, 200 

Swift, Jonathan, a packet directed to him, ſeized, for which 

- he abſconds, 23, his verſes about Wood's halfpence, 181 

Sword-blade company {top payments, 14 

Synods of Glaſcow, Air, &c. animate perſons of all ranks to 
the defence of K. George and the conſtitution, 7 

Syracuſe blocked up by the Spaniards, 112, admiral Byng 
put in there, / ibid. 

Sackville, lord George, appointed to enquire in the miſcar- 
riage of the expedition againſt Rochefort, 349, attends 
the duke of Marlborough in the attempt upon St. Ma- 
loes, 384, and goes with him to Germany, ibid. animoſity 
between him and prince Ferdinand, 448, his fituation at 
Minden, 466, popular clamour againſt him, 465, his 
addreſs to the public, ibid. he demands a court-martial, 
466, ſubſtance of the charge againſt him, ibid. particulars 
of his defence, ibid. remarks on his defence, 467, ſen- 
tence of the court-martial, 468 

Sail-cloth, acts concerning, 282, 377, 462 

Salabatzing, ſubah of Decan, concludes a treaty with the 
Engliſh Eaſt-India company, 444 
Salt, propofal for making, in America, 381 

Sanderſon, fir Thomas, Tabſtance of his ſpeech againſt the 

convention with Spain, 232 
Sandwich (Montague) E. of, diſtinguiſhes himfelf by his 
oppoſition to the miniſterial meaſures, and the keeping 
of Hanoverians in Britiſh pav, 237, 249, 250, one of the 
plenipotentiaries at Aix-la-Chapelle, 271 
Sandys, S. eſq. his motions in the houſe of commons, 220, 
221, 225, 231, 237, appointed chancellor of the exche- 
_ &c. 243, oppoſes the motion for the repeal of the 
eptennial act, ibid, 

, lord, his remarks on the bill for the herring fiſh- 
ery, | 282 

Santos, ifles of, compriſed in the capitulation of Guada- 

3 Tb; 435 

Sardinia, Charles Emanuel king of, mounts the throne, 
211, imprifons his father, 217, joins with France and 
Spain againſt the emperor, 220, declares in favour of the 
queen of Hungary, 245. See Charles 

Saumarez, captain, his ſucceſs, 375, 387 

Saunders, admiral, ſuperſedes admiral Welt, 323, fails to 
Cape-Breton, 437, ſteers up the river St. Laurence, 438, 
his fleet endangered by a ſtorm, and the enemy's fire- 
ſhips, ibid. his operations in reducing Quebeck, 439, 440, 
442, thanks of the houſe of commons voted to him, 443, 
he returns to England, | ibid. 

Saxe, count de, appointed commander of the troops deſign- 
ed for an invaſion of England in favour of the chevalier 
de St. George, 251, his progreſs in the Netherlands, 

2 253, 254; 257, 264, &c. 

Saxe-Gotha, Frederick III. D. of, furniſhes his troops for 
the defence of Hanover, 361, his capital taken by the 
Imperialiſts and French, 368, contributions raiſed at, by 
the Pruſſians, 450 
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, Hildburghauſen, prince of, .afſembles the a 
the empire, 367, joins the prince of Soubiſe, 369 
ed at Roſbach, 1 

Saxony,—See Auguſtus 

Scalping deſcribed, 

Schmettau, count, 
of Dreſden, 

Schomber, captain, his operations in the-riyer 5; j ** 
rence, - Lay 

2828 colonel, ſlowneſs of his regiment, My, 

chweidnitz taken by the Auſtrians, 370, in * 
Pruffians, 371, and reduced, 1 

Schwerin city bombarded and pillaged by the Pruffian 55 

, mareſchal, conducts a Pruſſian corps into Boe 5 
358, killed near Prague, ; N 

Scotch brigade in the Dutch ſervice, an act concern 

Scotland; laws relating to the forfeited eltates 
378, alarm in, of a French deſcent, 429, 471 
to eſtabliſ a militia there, 460, new acts 
treaſon, and diſarming the highlands there, | 

Scroop, captain, aſſiſts in the defence of St. Philip's fort po 

Sea-officers, fund eſtabliſhed for the relief of their widow: > 4 

Seamen, bill for regiſtering them, 235, 236, progreſs f. 


Im Of 
de cat. 
369, Ke. 


the Pruſſian general, burns the bur 
urbs 


«39 
ing,3 lg 
in, 291, 
, attempt 
concerning 


bill relating to them, 274, bill for keeping a certain num. 


ber of, regiſtered, in. pay, 276, bill brought in for the he 
ter payment of their wages, 342, and palled, 378, en 
for regiſtering them, 379, bill concerning their prize 
and. bounty money, 6 
Seceſſion of the chief members of the oppoſition from 2 
liament, 233, their apology, | 
Senecas, Indians, treaty between the Britiſh colonies 
them, . 
Senegal, expedition to, 
Septennial act; motions to repeal it, 
Servants, clauſe relating to the ſetilement of, 3 
Shebbeare, dr. his trial, fe 
2 fir Thomas, attends the young chevalier to Scot- 
and, : 
Sheriffs, reflexions on their power in parliamentary __ 


217 

v f 
and 
435 
388 


221, 243 


. . . . 310 
Shippen, William eſq. his character, 208, his ſpeeckes in 
parliament, ibid. 
Ships, liſt of, loſt, taken, and deſtroyed by the Engliſh and 
French during the war, 494 
Shipwrecs, an act concerning, 252 
Shirley, governor, appointed to the command of a reg 
ment, 308, his ſon killed, 313, he ſucceeds to the com- 
mand of the army in North-America, ibid. gets the com- 
mand of an expedition againſt Niagara, 314, 415, arrives 
at Oſwego, ibid. where he orders two forts to be begun, 
ibid. and returns to Albany, ibid. he is ſucceeded by 
general Abercrombie, ; 
Shropſhire, riots in, 
Shuldam, captain, aſſiſts in raking Guadaloupe, 
Sictly.—See Charles and Ferdinand 
Sileſia loan, differences concerning, adjuſted, 25 
Silk, acts concerning, 283, 343, 379 
Silver-coin, order concerning, with remarks, 412 
Sinclair, general, his expedition to Bretange, 260 
Sirenne, French frigate, taken, 477 
Six-Nations, conference with them at Albany, 308, they 
refuſe to join general Shirley, 315, conclude an alliance 
with the Britiſh colonies, 435, act under the Britiſh ban- 
ner, 437. 430 
Skinner, captain, his bravery and death, 472 
Sloane, fir Hans, his muſeum purchaſed by parliament, 296, 
its contents, ibid. 
Smith, captain, ſent to deſtroy two ſhips off Toulon, 
427, like to fall into a miſtake at Quebeck, 441 
Smugglers, an act concerning, 343, complaints againſt, in 
America, 7 
Society for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, 21 
commerce, inſtituted, my 
for the encouragementof drawing, ſculpture, &c. 275 
Soldiers, bill for limiting their time of ſervice, 448, tote 
in America and Germany furniſhed with jackets, blan- 
kets, &c. by private contribution, 443.—SCc mutinq 
Soleil Royal, French man of war, deſtroyed, _ 479 
Soltikoff, count, defeats the Pruſſians at Zullichau, 43, 
and at Cunerſdorf, 472, paſſes the Viſtula, 455 
Somerſet, lord Noel, a remarkable motion made by him 1 
the houſe of commons, ay 
, captain, wounded, 44 
Soubiſe, prince de, ſent with a French army into Gomes 
356, he takes poſſeſſion of ſeveral places belonging my 
king of Pruſſia for the uſe of the queen of Run 
357, joins the army of the empire, 368, 15 defeate 


Roſbach, 369, &c. retreats to Halberſtadt, 370, aſſem- 
hles a body of troops at Hanau, 397, penetrates into 
Heſſe · Caſſel, where his van is defeated by the militia, 398, 
detaches a party under the duke de Broglio, who defeats 
the prince of Yſenbourg, ibid. he takes poſſeſſion of Got- 
tingen, ibid. worſts general Oberg at Landwernhagen, 
399, takes poſſeſſion of Franckfort, 447 
South-Sea ſcheme, further proceedings relative to, 219, 2:0 
company obtains certain ſatisfaction on account 


of the aſſiento, 285 
Spain.— See Ferdinand and Charles 
Spaniſh Main, the nature of its climate, 249 
Spaniſh-· Town, in Jamaica, contentions between, and King- 


ſton, . ; 345 
Spirituous liquors, bills concerning, 459, 463.—Sce diſtil- 
lation | 

Spotſwood, governor, projects the Ohio company, 299 
Spry, captain, his ſucceſs, 330 
St. Germain, count de, ſent under mr. D'Etrees into Ger- 
many, 356, and with a detachment to Crevelt, 397, where 
he is defeated, 1bid. he is repulſed by the duke of Hol- 
ſtein near Erſdorf, 481, ſkirmiſhes between his corps and 
the allies, ibid. he refigns his commiſſion in diſguſt, 488 
St. John, iſland of, taken, 390 
St. Maloes, expedition againſt, 384, 385 
Stainville, M. de, worſts major Bulow at Munden, 483, at 
Schaken, 484, and raiſes contributions at Halberſtadt, ib. 
Stair (Dalrymple) E. of, deprived of his regiment of dra- 
goons, 222, petitions againſt the election of the Scottiſh 
, peers, 224, appointed field-mareſchal and embatlador to 

Holland, 243, thwarted at the battle of Dettingen, 249, 


made commander in chief in Great-Britain, 251 
Stanhope, carl, his motion, 24 
Staniſlaus, elected king of Poland, 220, abdicates the 

throne, 226 


, king, letter to him from the king of Pruſſia on 
his offering the city of Nancy for a place of congreis, 459 
Stanwix, gen. erects a fort at the paſs of Oneida, 391, com- 
mands a detachment in the neighbourhood of lake On- 
tario, 436, eſtabliſhes the Britiſh intereſt on the Ohio, 473 
Statute-merchant, and Statute- ſtaple, an account of, 420 
Steele, captain, aſſiſts in raking Guadaloupe, 4.36 
Stephens, Alexander, his great age, 425 
Stevens, admiral, fails for the Eaſt-indies, 351, joins admi- 
ral Pococke, 393, is wounded, ibid. aſſiſts in the reduc- 
tion of Pondicherry, 448, part of his {quadron wrecked, 
ibid. his remonſtrance to the Daniſh and Dutch ſettle- 


ments, ibid. 
Stile altered, 228 
Stirn, mr. aſſaſſination by, * ä 470 
Stormont (Murray) viſcount of, viſits the king of Pruſſia at 
Dreſden, 334 
Storr, captain, loſes the calf of one leg in an engagement 
with a French ſhip, | 383 


Strange, lord, (earl of Derby's ſon) his character, 275, he 
oppoſes the extenſion of the military law to the Eaſt-In- 
dia company's ſettlements, 302 
Strathallan, viſcount, joins the young chevalier, 259 
Stuart, gen. embarks with adm. Byng for Minorca, 322 
„capt. his narrow eſcape from being maſſacred, 473 
„lieutenant, his — and bravery, 477 
Suckling, captain, his bravery, 361 
Sugar-colonies, deliberations concerning, 295, acts for en- 
couraging the trade of, 377, 378, 463 
Sulkowſky, prince, made priſoner by a Pruſſian corps, 450 
Sunderland man of war loſt, 490 
Superbe, French man of war foundered, 429 
Supplies granted by parliament, 274, 281, 286, 291, 293, 
301, 309, 318, 319, 339, 340, 375, 413, 436 
Surat, in the Eaſt-Indies, deſcribed, 241, its reduction by 
captain Richard Maitland, 444 
Sutton, fir Robert, expelled the houſe of commons, 216 
Swanton, commodore, his proceedings in the river St. Lau- 
rence, 475 
Swedes, their operations, 368, 371, 405, 450, 485, 488, 
489.—Sce Frederick and Adolphus 


x 


Talbot, William, biſhop of Oxford, tranſlated to Saliſpury, 19 
Temple, fir Richard, created baron of Cobham, and ap- 
pointed envoy to the court of Vienna, ; 12 
Teſt and corporation acts, remarks on them made in par- 
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ſecret committee, 94; bis ſpeech at che ear of Oxford's 
trial, 95, and on the repeal of the ſchiſin- act, 119, owar- 


rel between him and mr. Ldthmete, . 138 
Thorn; account of the proſecution there, | 184 
Torcy, marquis de, his letter to d'Iberville, 6, his paper 

to mr. Prior about the pretender, , 14 


Tories, propoſes a million for the civil-liſt for K. George, 5, 
afraid of being turned out of their places, 8, were in— 
gaged in dangerous practices, ibid. why diſtiked by K. 
George, 10, Rerificed to his reſentment, and that ot the 
allies, ibid. pretend that the pretender's manifeſto was a 
contrivance of the whigs, 14, publiſh a circular letter 
about the election of the ſixteen Scotch peers, 46, about 

a third part of them in the houſe of commons, 1714-15, 
19, their debates about the civil-liſt, 21, about penſions, 
ibid. and regulating the land- forces, ibid. endeavours to 
put off the conſideration of the report of the committee of 


ſecrecy, 23 
Torrington, Arthur Herbert, lord, made one of the commiſ- 
ſioners of the treaſury, 84 


„George Byng, lord viſcount, motion for an 
addreſs to have his inſtructions laid before the houſe of 
lords, 166 

Tourn1y made part of the barrier, 79 
Townthend, Charles, lord vilcount, received with great fa- 
vour by K. George, 8, made one of the principal ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate, 10, his meſſage to the Jake of Lor- 
raine's miniſter, 14, entertains mr. Prior with ſeveral 
noblemen at dinner, 18, a letter of his to the D. of Ar- 
gylc intercepted by the rebels, 38, removed from the of- 
ce of ſecretary of ſtare, 71, retigns his place of lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, 83, is a che peerage bill, 122, 
admitted to kiſs the king's hand, 142, made preſident of 
the council, and one of the lords-juftices in the king's 
abſence, ibid. appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 163, his let- 
ter to the lord mayor of London about the plor, 169 
, Chatles, created baron of Lynn-Regis, 155 
Treaty of peace between Spain and Portugal, 7, barrier 
treaty, 13, treaty between Great-Britain and Denmark, 
23, between England and Spain, and the D. of Orleans, 
69, between England, Holland, and the ſame duke, 72, 
with the emperor, 74 
of commerce; a new treaty of commerce between 
England and Spain, 
between the emperor and the king of Sicily, 107, be- 
tween England and Sweden, 123, 140, between Sweden and 
Pruſſia, 141, between England and Denmark, 142, 143 
—— of peace between Great-Britain and Spain, 163, be- 
tween the Moors and England, 164, private treaty between 
the emperor and Spain, which alarms K. George, 190, 
of Hanover, ibid. debates in parliament about it, 191, of 
Seville, 203, of Vienna, ibid. 
Trevor, ſir Thomas, not ſent for into K. George's bed— 
chamber, 8, removed, 15, is againſt che ſeptennial- bill, 
63, 64, preſents the earl of Oxford's petition, 94, was 
for the bill againſt blaſphemy, 161, made lord privy- 
ſeal, 194 
Triennial parliaments; act for them repealed, 6 
Trinity; diſputes about it, 15, directions given by the king 
concerning it, ibid. &c. diſpute between the diſſenters 
about it, 136, K. George's directions about it, 161 
Triple alliance, | 74 
Tullibardine, William Murray, marquis of, engaged in the 
pretender's ſervice, 3o, joins the reſt of the rebels, 36, 
at the battle of Dumblain, 45, forced to leave the carl of 
Mar, in order to cover his own coungry' 47, bill to at- 
taint him, 59, lands in Scotland, 121, eſcapes, ibid. 
Turks defeated before Corfu, 71, defeated by prince Eu- 
gene, 98, invade the Venetian territories, ibid. peace be- 
tween them and the emperor, 108, the emperor com- 
plains that the courts of Great-Britain and France had 
endeavoured to ſtir up the Turks againſt him, 200 
Turner, ſir Charles, made one of the commiſſioners of the 
treaſury, 142 
Tuſcan, dominions; pretenſions of the Imperial and Spaniſh 
courts to them, 72 
Tuſcany, Parma and Placentia, to be ſettled on the queen of 
Spain's eldeſt ſon, 99, 107, 136 
Talbot, mr. created a lord, and appointed chancellor, 220, 
his death, 226 
„lord, his magnanimous reply to the E. of Chol- 
mondely, 238, he oppoles the extention of the laws of 


5 liament, 117,118 treaſon, | | 5 252 
5 Thomand, Henry Obrian, earl of, created viſcount Tad- Tallow, Iriſh, allowed to be imported into England, 41 

- caſter, 12 Tavora, the marquis and marchioneſs of, &c. put to an 
: Thompſon, fir William, recorder of London, tries the re- for a conſpiracy againſt tit king of Portugal, 407, 456 
t 


bels, 62, ſpeech for the ſeptennial - bill, 66, added ro the Taylor, captain, his bravery and tuccels, 477 
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.'Temeraire, French, man of war, taken, 4427 
Temple (Grenville):ear], oppoſes the repeal of, the Jews 


act, zol, and a clauſe in the addrels, 318, appointed lord 


, = privy-ſeal, Rs ne IN 348 
"Terpfichore, French frigate, taken, Ip 1 bi 
Theodore, king of Corlica, ungenerouſly treated in Eng- 

rn INT | 291, 292 
Theſée, French man. of war, foundered, 429 
Thierry, Joſeph, his information concerning Rochefort, &c. 


| 350 
Thomond ( yndham Obrien) E. of, appointed ben 

of the houſhold, | 348 
Thornton, mr. his motion concerning the militia, 291, he 
oppoſes the regiſter-bill, | | 295 
hurot, M. an account of, 428, ſails from Dunkirk, 429, 
alarms the Scottiſh coaſt, and fails to Gottenburg, ibid. 
and Bergen, 471, lands in Scotland, ibid. makes a deſcent 

at Carrickfergus, ib. he is ſlain, and his ſquadron taken, ib. 
Ticonderoga, unſucceſsful attempt e 391, new ex- 
edition planned againſt it, 436, with animadverſions, 
ibid. it is abandoned by the French, and taken poſſeſſion 
of by general Amherſt, ibid, 
Tilbury man of war loſt, 416 
Tillicherry, in the Eaſt-Indies, deſcribed, 303 
Titcomb, colonel, killed, 314 
Tobago, iſland, taken poſſeſſion of by the French, 278, who 


are obliged to evacuate it, ibid. 
Torgau taken by the Imperialiſt, 452 
Tottleben, general, his operations, 485 
Townſhend, viſcount, reſigns the ſeals, 211 


, commodore, his ſucceſs, 257 
, honourable Charles, appointed a lord of the ad- 
miralty, 302, preſents a militia-bill, 320, promotes ano- 
ther, 340, prepares a bill concerning the puniſhment of 
_.. governors of plantations, 343, his report concerning 
Milford-Haven, 34 
————, hon. George, his motion on the mutiny-bill, 
282, he moves for a militia-bill, 340, his patriotiſm, 438, 
he deſtroys a French battery at the river Montmorenci, 
439, his motion at the attac of the entrenchment at Mont- 
morenci, ibid. forms a plan for landing the troops near 
the heights of Abraham, 441, and aſſiſts in the execu- 
tion of 1t, ibid. his ſtation at the battle of Quebeck, ibid. 
and gallant behaviour, 442, the command devolves to 
him, ibid. his further operations in completing the vic- 
tory, ibid. he is thanked by the houſe of commons, 443, 
returns to England, ibid. 
„colonel Roger, killed at Ticonderoga, 436 
Trapaud, brigadier, accompanies general Hopſon to the 
Weſt-Indies, | 431 
Traquair, (Stuart) earl of, committed to the Tower, 263 
Trelawney, captain, afliſts in taking Guadaloupe, 
Trentham, lord, account of his election for Weſtminſter, 
; | 486, 490, 491 
Trollop, major, blown up at Guadaloupe, 433 
Troy, captain, his bravery, 392 
Tullibardins, (Murray) marquis of, taken priſoner, and 
ſent tothe Tower, | 263 
Turkey trade laid open, 294, French cloths prohibited to 
be imported within its limits, 417 
Turner, ſir Edward, proceedings relating to his election 
for Oxfordſhire, 309 
Turnpikes, riots on account of, 280 
Tuſcaroras, Indians, treaty between the Britiſh colonies and 
them, 
Tuteloes, their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, ibid. 
Twightwees, Indians, ſome account of, 404, they decline a 
treaty with the Britiſh colonies, 482 
Tyrawley, lord, ſuperſedes general Fowke in the command 
at Gibraltar, 32 
Tyrrel, captain, his proceedings at Tobago, 278, gallant 


exploit of, | 392 


5.8 
Ulrica Eleonora, queen of Sweden, makes peace with Eng- 
land, 123, gets her huſband, Frederick prince of Heſſe- 
Caſſel, elected K. of Sweden, 144 
Union of England and Scotland, the great good of it, and 


why ſo earneſtly defired by K. William, 4, addreſſes ſet 


on foot in Scotland for diſſolving the union, 15, endea- 


vours for a remonſtrance againſt the union, 17,07 
Uſedom ifland given to the K. of Pruſſia, 141 
Unamies, their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, 435 


Uverdale, captain, aſſiſts in taking Guadaloupe, 434, and 
in defeating the French flect, 477 


V. 
Vanderbeck, major-general, commands the Dutch forces 
ſent againſt the rebels, 50 
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Vandeput, ſir George, 


432 


435 


* 


Vane, William, created baron and viſcounts, 
Venice; their dominions invaded by the Turks 
Vernon, George, lord Willoughby, brings in a bill f 1950 
Preſſing blaſphemy and protaneneſs, | as a 
Vindication of the biſhop of Exeter, 101 
Votes of credit, wherein different from clauſes of appro 
ö 4 


142 


tion, | 
Vaudreuil, marquis de, his ſurrender at Montrea] = 
—, M. de, arreſts the young chevalier, g 5 
Valeur, French frigate taken, | 119 


: account of his competition for Well 
minſter, , 283, 287 go 
Ventilators ſet up on priſons, 88 
Vernon, admiral fent to the Weſt-Indies, 235, 
ter, ibid. takes Porto-Bello, ibid. fails to Carthagena 
his oparations there, ibid. fails to Cuba, ibid. his fü 2 
operations in the Weſt-Indies, 246, commands hong 
channel, | © we 
Ville, general de Ja, throws a re-enforcement into Olm 2 
399, commands a corps of Auſtrians in Sileſia 402 mY 
dertakes the fiege of Colel, 403, which he is . 
abandon, 404, re- enters Sileſia, ; as 
Viller, M. de, his operations in America, 2 
Virgin ſloop, re-taken by the French, 47 0 
Virginia deſcribed, 307, diſputes between the governs; * 


N 28 


people, 

Viſagapatam, in the Eaſt-Indies, deſcribed, zog, 
the French, 

Volunteers, bounties given to, 


W. 


Wade, brigadier, marches to Bath with ſome forces. ». 
puts a guard _ ou Gyllemberg, and ſeizes his -4 
pers, 74, in the expedition to Vigo, 13 uell ; 
at Glaſgow, 187, — the A 8 195 

Wager, Charles, made one of the commiſſioners of the ad. 
miralty, 107, fails with a ſquadron to Ruſſia, 194, te- 
turns to England, 195, ſails to the relief of Gibraltar. 202 

Wake, dr. William, made lord almoner, 40, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, is againſt repealing the ſchiſm-a&, 118, had 
proteſted againſt paſſing that ſame act, 119, preſents an 
addreſs to the king upon his return, 135, is againſt the 
quakers- bill, 167 

Wallop, John, made one of the commiſſioners of the treaſu- 
ry, 84, created baron Wallop and viſcount Lymingon, 14: 

Walpole, Robert, moves for making good to K. George 
all parliamentary funds, 4, made receiver and pay-mal- 
ter-genera! of the guards and garriſons, and other force; 
in Great-Britain, and pay-maſter to Chelſea hoſpital, and 
privy-counſellor, 10, choſen chairman of the committee 
of ſecrecy, 21, draws up the report, 23, carries vp to 
the houſe of lords the articles of impeachment againſt 
the L. Bolingbroke, 28, the E. of Sunderland infuſes jea- 
louſies of him into the king, 71, thought to be in a good 
diſpoſition for the Swediſh invaſion, 80, reſigns his pla- 
ces, 83, a quarrel had like to ariſe between him and mr. 
Stanhope, go, was againſt allowing more than 12,000 
men for a ſtanding army, 101, votes for the mutiny-bill, 
104, brings about a reconciliation between the king and 
the prince of Wales, 142, taken again into favour, ibid. 
made pay-maſter-general of the forces, ibid. how far con- 
cerned in the Bank-contract, 148, his ſcheme for reitor- 
ing the public credit, 152, made firſt commiſſioner of 
the treaſury, 158, 163, one of the lords-juſtices, and ads 
as ſecretary of ſtate, 179, oppoles the L. Bolingbroke's 
pardon, 179, 186, created knight of the Bath and of the 
garter, 187, negotiates a convention between England 
and Spain, 202, XC. 

, Robert junior, ſon of the preceding, created 3 

179 

, Horace, moves for the payment of the arrea! 
due to the Hanover troops, 5, made ſecretary of the ires- 
ſury, 163, ſent embaſſador to France, 183, had orders tv 
interpoſe in favour of the proteſtants, 10+ 

Walton, fir George, fails to the Baltick, 194 

War declared againſt Spain, he. 

Waugh, John, made Bp. of Carliſle, | 179 

Webb, major- general, ordered to fell his regiment, ; 

Welſh copper and lead company, open the books, 1? 

Weems, David Weems E. of, whence deſcended, 59 

Weſtmoreland, Thomas Fane E. of, made firſt comm 
fioner of trade, 145 

Wharton, Thomas lord, received with great favour bj 
K. George, 8, made lord privy-ſeal, 10, bis ſpeech about 
the addreſs to the king, 49, his death and character, 20 

Wharton, Philip D. of, his ſpeech about the Sound d 
ſcheme, 138, one of the hell-fire club, 161, goes © 


303 
taken by 
355 

423 


peer, 
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ena, Rome, and Madrid, 190, receives orders to return 
to England, ibid. 
Whigs; elated at K. George's acceſſion, 8, he was fond of 
them, 10, enemies of France, ibid. have the majority in 
the parhament, 16, ſaid to intend to give the king a 
larger revenue than his predeceſſors had enjoyed, 21, di- 
vided, 82, 91, exclaimed againſt the creation of peers in 

. Anne's reign, 121 
Whitehall preachers appointed by K. George, 183 


Whiteſhed, William, made chict-juſtice of Ireland, 10 


Widdrington, William lord, diſcharged, 97 
Wight, captain, his Jetter about the D. of Ormond, 23 
Wightman, major-general, his account of the battle of 

Dumblain, 45, &c. defeats the rebels in Scotland, 121 

William, K. a picture of his burnt, 23, debate about the 
conſpirators againſt him, 164 

William-Auguſtus, now duke of Cumberland born, ibid. 

Williamſon, captain, brings to England the news of the 
concluſion of the barrier-treaty, 

Wintoun, George Seaton E. of, takes arms for the preten- 
der, 35, his character, 37, adviſes the highlanders not to 
march into England, 41, goes off, but ſoon returns, how- 
ever, he is never after called to any council of war, ibid. 
taken priſoner at Preſton, 44, committed to the Tower, 


48, impeached, 388, condemned, 59, eſcapes out of the 
Tower, 70 
Wiſmar taken by the confederates, 92 
Wollin Iſland given to Pruſſia, 141 
Wood, William, account of his 1 ＋ 180 
Wyndbam, fir William, ſome move for making him chair- 


man of the grand committee of ſubſidy, 5, his ſpeech 
about the arrears to the Hanover troops, ibid. objects 
againſt the king's proclamation for calling a new parlia- 
ment, 19, reprimanded for it by the ſpeaker, ibid. taken 
into the cuſtody of a meſſenger, 31, and committed to 
the Tower, 32, 67, diſcharged, and moves that dr. Snape 
be appointed to preach before the committee on K. 
Charles's reſtoration, 91 
Waddington, mr. Robert, ſent to obſerve the tranſit of 
Venus, 3 478 
Waldegrave, gen. John, appointed to enquire into the miſ- 
carriage againſt Rochefort, 349, his bravery at Minden, 


ibid. and at Warbourg, ; 483 
Walker, captain, appointed engineer in the expedition 
againſt Senegal, 338 
, captain George, his caſe, 419 
Wall, don Ricardo, ſome account of his tranſactions in Eng- 
land, 28 5, his miniſtry in Spain, 309, he favours the 
Britiſh intereſt, 316 
Walpole, Horatia, eſq. his character, 210 


, fir Robert, his character, 207, propoſes the exciſe 
ſcheme, 218, his motives for avoiding a war, 229, &c. 
motion for removing him from his majeſty's councils and 
preſence for ever, 237, 238, his power decreaſes, 242, 
created E, of Orford, 243, enquiry into his conduct, 244, 


his death, 251 
Wampum of the American Indians deſcribed, 435 
Wappingers, their treaty with the Britiſh colonies, ibid. 
War in general, reflexions on, | 386 


Warren, commodore, aſſiſts in the reduction of Cape-Bre- 
ton, 257, he and admiral Anſon defeat a French ſqua- 
dron, 270 

Warwick, captain, affiſts colonel Clive in beating the na- 
bob, | 354 

Warwickſhire, riots in, 338 

Waſhington, colonel, his tranſactions in America, 300, 308 

Watſon, admiral, arrives in the Eaſt-Indies, 249, his 
proceedings there, 354, and death, x 3 E 5 

, colonel, complimented by prince Ferdinand for 
his behaviour at Minden, | 449 

Watts, mr. concerts the plan for depoſing the nabob of 

Bengal, 354, &c. 


| Weavers, laws relating to their wages, 341 


Webb, general, his operations in America, 329, 352, 353 
Weights and meaſures, enquiries about, 381, 421, 464 
Wenman, lord viſcount, proceedings concerning his elec- 
tion for Oxfordſhire, ; 309, &c. 
Wentworth, general, ſucceeds to the chief command of 
the forces in the Weſt-Indies, 238, his proceedings at 
Carthagena, 239, further account of his operations in the 
Weſt-Indies, N 1 246 
Weſt, admiral, his character, 322, his behaviour in the ac- 
tion with M. de la Galiſſonniere, 323, ſuperſeded, ibid. 
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but gracioufly received, 324, appointed a lord of the 
admiralty, 348, ſent with a ſquadron to the Weſtward, 351 

Welt-Indies, and the Leeward-Iſlands, tranſactions in, 

278, 1 &c. 392, 426, 431, 476, 477 

Weſtminſter, account of a remarkable election at, 283, 
287, 288, bill for widening ſome of its ſtreets, 339, its 
bridge deſcribed, ibid. bill for ſupplying it with fiſh, 

380, 462 

Weſtmoreland, (Fane) earl of, inſtalled chancellor of the 
univerſity of Oxford, 425 

Whale-fiſhery, act for encouraging, 276 

Wheels of heavy carriages, an act . regulating, 273, miſ- 
carriage of a bill relating to, 419 

Whitmore, general, aſſiſts in the reduction of Louiſbourg, 


1 389, 390 
William, ſir Charles Hanbury, the czarina's anſwer to him, 


| 8 

, colonel, detached with a party, 314, killed, 181d. 

Willſon, captain, inſulted by the Dutch, 445, for which he 
takes vengeance, ibid. 
—, captain, complimented by prince Ferdinand for 
his behaviour at Minden, 449 
Winchelſea, (Finch) E. of, his remarks on the bill for the 


herring-fiſhery, 283 
Windows, additional tax on, 356 
Winterfield, general, killed at Goerlitz, 368 
Wirteraberg, Charles Eugene, duke of, his operations, 356, 

365, 449 


Wolfe, general, his bravery at Louiſbourg, 389, &c. veſted 
with the command againſt Quebeck, 438, his mani- 
feſto on the Ifland of Orleans, ibid. takes poſſeſſion of 
Point-Levi, ibid. encamps by the falls of the river Mont- 
morenci, 439, fails up the river St. Laurence, ibid. he is 
repulſed at Montmorenci, ibid. remarks on his ſituation, 
448, he calls a council of war, ibid. lands at the heights 
of Abraham, 441, falls at the battle of Quebeck, ibid. 
eulogium on him, 442, a monument to his memory ad- 
drefled for by the houſe of commons, 443 

Woltenbuttel.—See Brunſwick 

Wool, and woolen yarn, allowed to be imported into Eng- 
land from Ireland, 291, 294 

Worge, colonel, commands the forces ſent againſt Goree, 


392, left governor Senegal, ibid. 
Wright, Fortunatus, his gallantry and death, 326 
Wunch, general, retakes Leipzig, and worſts general 

Haddick at Corbitz, 452 
Wynae, fir Watkin Williams, his character, 215 


X. 


Xaverius, prince of Saxony, ſent with a re- enforcement to 
the prince de Soubiſe, 398, he penetrates into the Heſſian 
and Hanoverian territories, 483 


. 


Voung, William, his ſpeech for a ſupply, 84, made one of 
the commiſſioners of the treaſury, 183, his marriage with 
Mary Heathcoate diſſolved, 187 

Yonge, fir William, ſome account of, 215 

Vork, Edward, D. of, embarks as a volunteer with lord 
Howe, 384, titles conferred on him, 478 

- Yorke, gen. fir Joſeph, makes a requiſition to the ſtates- ge- 
neral of 6000 troops, 321, preſents a memorial to the 
Dutch concerning Oſtend and Nieuport, 372, has confe- 
rences with the ſtates relative to the ſeifing of the Dutch 
ſhips, 387, 409, preſents a memorial concerning the con- 
traband trade carried on by their merchants in favour of 
France, 454, and concerning the hoſtilities committed by 
the Dutch in the river of Bengal, 479 

, mr. ſupports the bill for extending the mutiny- act to 

the Eaſt-India company's ſettlement, 302 
Yorkſhire, riots in, 297 
Yſenbourg, prince of, defeated by the duke de Broglio at 
Sangerſhauſen, 398, killed at Bergen, 447 


Z. 


Zinzendorf, count, his letter to mr. dePalms publiſhed, 199, 
Zumjungen, general, employed in Sicily, 125, &c. com- 
plaint againſt him, 127, his ſedate temper, ibid. goes 
and beſieges Meſſina, 128, has a conference with admi- 


ral Byng, 131, advances to Palermo, 132 
Zell, proceedings of the D. de Richelieu there, 374.—Sce 
Hanover 


Zittau deſtroyed by the Auſtrians, 366 
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> c<ifon, Joſeph, eſq. T. Vol. I. 69. 
304. 
Aipyle, John duke of, T. Vol. II. 44. 


Alia, map of, end of T. Vol. II. 


Africa, ditto, ditto. 
Vitto, South, ditto. 
B 


Ntitons, ancient, to face the preface, 
Bacon, fir Francis, R. Vol. II. 416. 
Bacon, fir Nicholas, ditto, 276. 
Byug, George, I. Vol. II. 111. 
Beutord, John duke of, R. Vol. I. 493. 
Blenbeun-houſe, T. Vol. I. 429. 
Boyne, battle of, ditto, go, 


C 


Catharine of Arragon, R. Vol. II. 46. 
Cleves, Anne of, ditto, 193. 
Cecil, William lord Burleigh, ditto, 
Cottington, Francis lord, ditto, 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, R. Vol. I. 466. 


Charles I. king, R. Vol. II. 410. 
Cromwell, Olwer, ditto, 614. 
Cromwell, Thomas, ditto, 176. 
Clarendon, counteſs of, ditto, 1002, 


Charles II. ditto, 


Anglo Saxons, R. Vol. I. 35. 
harles, king, his death-warrant, 


D 


Denmark, George prince of, T. Vol. I. 
Deyden, John, R. Vol. II. 976. 
Digby, George lord, ditto, 
Mrake, fir Francis, ditto, 


N. 


* 


of monſieur de la Clue, ditto, 


of Man, ditto, 


E 
_ Edward III. king, R. Vol, I. 350. 


Edward II. king, R. Vol. I. 388. 
F.avard I, king, ditto, 2 "3 
r.1zabeth, queen of Bohemia, R. 


* 


Europe, map of, end of T. Vol. 


A 
NN E, queen, T. Vol. I. 340. 
Alfred to Great, king, R. Vol. I. 


Clarke, D. D. Samuel, T. Vol. II. 15. 


of the brave capt, Tyrrel, ditto, 
of the famous Thurot's ſquadron off the Ifle 


ward IV. king, ditto, 557, 
edward, black prince, R. Vol. { 382, 
Egbert, king of the Saxons, ditto, 
&11zabeth, queen, R. Vol. II. 275. 
edward, VI. king, ditto, 228. 
Eſſex, counteſs of, ditto, 408, 
Edvard V. king, ditto, 3. 


A Lift of the Copper-Plate Prints, with the Pages where they are to 


placed by the Binder, and referred to by the Reader. 


N. B. R. Stands Rapin, T. for Tindal, &c. 


32, 


Anne, of Denmark, queen of James I. R. Vol, II, 


Anne, queen, great ſeal of, T. Vol. I. 340. 


287, 
824. 


Canute, king, the Dane, R. Vol. I. 107, 
R. Vol. II. 804. 
Chronological Table of the ſeven kingdoms of the 


Chaple of king Henry V. end of the reign. 
Common-Wealth, great ſeal of, R. Vol. II. 803. 
ditto, 700. 


341. 


Devereux, Robert earl of Eſſex, ditto, 365. 
a feat of the French fleet off Belleiſle, under the 
command of Conflans, T. Vol. II. 471. 


F 
Fleetwood, lieutenant-general, R. Vol. II. 826. 


Francois, the glorious action of, October 21, 1757, 
itto, 382. 


G 


(Glouceſter, William duke of, T. Vol. I. 246. 

Gut, John duke of, R. Vol. I. 403. 

(Garth, I. D. fir Samuel, T. Vol. II. 201. 

Grafton, ducheſs of, T. Vol. I. 730. 

(George I. king, T. Vol. II. 3. 

9 Table of the kings of Eſſex, R. Vol. 
46. 


of the royal family of Scotland, 
R. Vol. II 462. 

of the poſterity of James I. do. 
of Wm. the Conqueror, do. 164. 
George I, king, great ſeal of, T. Vol, II. 1. 


H 


Henry, prince of Wales, R. Vol. II. 407. 

Henry V. king, R. Vo!. I. 466. 

T toward, Thomas, ditto, 310. 

Hampden, John. R. Vol. II. 524. | 

Handel, George Frederick, T. Vol. II. 425. 

Hide, Laurence, T. Vol. I. 124. 

Howard, Thomas earl of Arundel, R. Vol. II. 
480. 

Henry III. king, R. Vol I. 272. 

Henry VIII. king, ditto, 74. 

Henry, lord Darnley king of Scotland, R. Vol. II. 


— 


296 
Henry VI. king, R. Vol. I. 493. 
Henry I. king, ditto, 173. 
Lienry VII. king, R. Vol. II. 23. 
Henry IV. king, R. Vol. I. 447. 
Hamilton, George, T. Vol. 1. 711. 
Henry II. king, R. Vol. I. 202, 
Henry, duke of Glouceſter, R. Vol. II. 852. 


J 


Johnſon, Ben. ditto, 451. 
john, king, R. Vol. I. 236. 
james I. king, R. Vol. II. 385. 
James II. king, ditto, 977. 


L 


Lauderdale, John duke of, ditto, 886. 
Lambert, lieutenant-general, ditto, 780. 
427. Locke, John eq. T. Vol. I. 212, 
278. 
428. M 
Mary, queen, ditto, 23. 
Mordaunt, Charles, ditto, 426. 
Morice, fir William, R. Vol. II. 882. 
Morton, James earl of, ditto, 305. 


52. 


| Vol. II. 403. 
t.ngland, Ireland and Scotland, = * R. Vol. 1. it 


Milton, John, ditto, g99- | 
Marjborough, Sarah ducheſs of, T. Vol. T. 340. 
Marlborough, John duke of, ditto, 
Mary, queen of Scotland, R. Vol. II. 206. 
Mancheſter, duchets of, T. Vol. I. 637. 
Mary I. queen. R. Vol. II. 252. 
Monument of queen Elizabeth, ditto, 

of king John, R. Vol. I. 255. 
of king Henry, II. and richard I. 
221. 

of Mary queen of Scotland, R. Vol. 


—— of king Edward, R. Vol. I. 576- 


383. 


of king Richard I. ditto, 467 

of king Henry V. 

Minden, battle of, T. Vol. II. 448. 

Monmouth of 64 guns, taking the Foydroyant of 
84, ditto, 383. 


N 


Nottingham, Daniel earl of, T. Vol. I. 29. 
Newton, fir Iſaac, T. Vol. II. 101. 


ö 

0 

| Otway, Thomas, R. Vol. II. 976. 
Oxford, Robert eM of, T. Vol. II. 233. 
[ , 


P 
Pope, Alexander, eſq. ditto, 201 


Plans of the principal ſeaport towns in Ireland, T. 
Vol. I. 52. 


R 


| Rapin De Thoyras, R. Vol. I. to face the title page 
| Rullel, Francis, R. Vol. II. 294. 

| Ruflel, Edward, T. Vol. I. 256. 

| Richard II. king, R. Vol. I. 418. 

Kuſſel, Winam, lord, K. Vol. II. 964. 

| Richard III. king, K. Vol. L 11. 
f 

| 


Renelagh, countets of, T. Vol. I. 730. 
Richard I. king, R. Vol. I. 222. 


8 


| Saville, George marquis of Hallifax, T. Vol. I. 182 

| Sunderland, Charles carl of, T. Vol. II. 106. 

| Seymour, Edward duke of Somerſet, K. Vol. II. 
230, 

|. Somers; Toba look r. Val. 1 05 

Smith, ſir Thomas, R. Vol. II. 306. ; 


4 Sydenham, M. D. Thomas, T. Vol. II. 201. 


Suakeſpear, William, R. Vol. II. 380. 
Schomburg, Frederick duke of, T. Vol. I. go. 
Stephen, king, R. Vol. I. 182. 

Steel, fir Richard, T. Vol. I. 669. 

| Spain, Philip king of, R. Vol. II. 262; 

| T 

Talbot, Charles lord, ditto, 176. 

' Thurlow, John, ditto, 824. 

| 'Tindal, Nicholas, to face title of Vol, I. of Tindal, 
'Faimaſh, lieutenant-general, | ditto, 166, 


Tillotſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, ditto, 113, 
Temple, tir William, R. Vol. II. 893. 


v 


| Villers, George duke of Buckingham, ditto, 412, 
| W 

| William III. king, T. Vol. I. 23. 

' \Vharron, Thomas marquis of, T. Vol. II. 20. 
Ailliams, archbiſhop of, R. Vol. II. 113. 


\\ olſey, cardinal, ditto, 57. 
\Waynfleet, William bithop of Wincheſter, R. Vol, 


— — 


J. 71. 
William l. ſurnamed Rufus, R. Vol. I. 165. 
Wales, princeſs of, T. Vol. II. 225. 
William, king, the Conqueror, R. Vol. I. 147. 
| Wooden, poſterity of, ditto, 47. 
William and Mary, great ſeal of, T. Vol. I. 7. 
World, map of, end ot J. Vol. II. 


BOOK-BINDERS will pleaſe to obſerve, that if more than a quarter of an inch is cut off the Margin, the pages being 
10 large, the Work will be much injured. The Numbers to be neatly folded. 


THE Metalic Hiſtory may be purchaſed complete from Tindal's Works ſeparate, with thirty-two halt-ſheet Plates, 
containing twelve Medals in each, and put in blue boards, &c. 


D'ANVILLE's Maps are in future only to be ſold in blue boards: Likewiſe the Maps of the Engliſh Counties. 
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